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The Tits of India 
HANDBOOK AND GUIDE 


CALCUTTA 


“The City of Palaces ” 


This Handbook, in addition to 
interesting columns on_ the 
historical points of interest in 
Calcutta, contains a detailed map 
of the City, the usefulness of which 
to travellers cannot be over- 
estimated. 
Chapters are devoted to Cathe- 
drals and Churches, to the Indian 
types and Races indigenous to 
that locale, to Calcutta Industries 
and to useful General Inform- 
ation which includes addresses of 
Hotels, Theatres, Cinemas, 
Banks, Clubs,etc. In addition 
there is a fund of detailed informa- 
tion on those smaller items which 
so often prove a vexatious stumbl.- 
ing block to the new-comer,. 


Profusely illustrated with fine 

half tone reproductions, and 

packed as it is with a collection 

of authentic fact and detail which 

cover all fields, this Handbook to 

Calcutta is a book which should 
be on every bookshelf, 


NOW ON SALE THROUGHOUT INDIA 


PRICE Re. 1/- V.P.P. 14/7 
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RACKETS IN INDIA 


BY 
CoLoneL A. R. WINSLOE. 


PRESS OPINION. 


“ Colonel Winsloe 1s well-known as a player and as 
an enthusiast, wherever rackets 1s played in India In 
“ Rackets in India” he gives a short historf of the 
game in India, notes on the tournaments and Indian 
Markers and the results of championships and tourna- 
ments from their inception 1n different parts of India 
Most important are the chapters devoted to racket 
balls, rackets and courts, their preservation and the 
way to look after them The greatest enemy of the 
game of rackets 1s 1ts cost, and Colonel Winsloe gives 
most practical advice how the price of playing the game 
may be kept down Themap showing places with rac- 
ket courts 1s interesting and, to rackets players visit- 
ing or resident in India, of extreme importance The 
book 1s dedicated to Major-General S H. Sheppard, 
C.B., C M.G., D.S O., who has written a foreword to 1t.”’ 


— The London Times Literary Supplement. 


Price Rs. 5-0 - By V.P.P. Rs. 5-9. 





BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 


B 


AY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


DRAINAGE PROBLEMS OF THE EAST 


(In Lwo Volumes) 


BY 
C C. JAMES. 
(SECOND EDITION ) 


Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Fellow of the Royal Sani 
tary Institute, Member of the Incoiporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers, Examiner in Sani 
tary Engineering to the University of Bombay, Author 
of ‘‘Onental Drainage, ‘‘ Notes on Sewage Disposal 
and ‘‘ Further Notes on Sewage Disposal This work 
is one of the best ever published in India dealing with 
Drainage problems and as Mr Carheek James had 
the unique opportunity of seeing practically all the large 
drainage schemes carried out in Bombay, this edition 1s 
of immense value and 1s almost certain to win the wide- 
spread approval of all engineers dealing with kindred 
problems anywhere East of Suez 


Price per set Rs 25 By V.PP. Rs 26-5 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND _ LONDON. 
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VIEWS OF BOMBAY | SIMLA PAST AND 
OLD AND NEW PRESENT 


Price Re 1-8. BY 
Postage 5 Annas. Sir E J BUCK, CBE 


A fascinating history of 


The views, tastefully Simla copiously illustra- 
printed, show the city as ted and bristling with 
it was sixty years ago anecdotes A valuable 


book of absorbing 


and it is to-day. interest 


These pictorial portfolios Price Rs. 15-0. 
make delightful gifts By V.P.P. Rs. 16-0. 


THE 
INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1932-33 


VOLUME XIX 


A Statistical and Mistorical Annual of The Indian 
Empire, with an Explanation of the Principal 
Topics of the day. 


EDITED BY 
Sir STANLEY REED, Kr., K.B.E., LL.D. 
AND 


S. T. SHEPPARD. 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltp., 
“Tue Times oF Inp1a”’ OFFICES, BoMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 
LONDON AGENCY: SALISBURY, SQUARE House, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
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2°” QUALITY 
AND 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRES 
BOMBAY . ts 

are synonymous Cp Erd 

PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 

all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 

a untiring representative. It is essential therefore 


that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographtrs— 
Printers who Study the finer arts of printing 

and printing appeal: _ ¢ fe 


Whether 1 be a Magazine, Catalogue, Browgare, ; 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterheading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
aa BOMBAY 


- A" Can supply your needs. 


6 Quality pays handsomely—it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1932. 

















{anuary. july. 
S | 3 (10/17 er ee 3/10/17) 24 31 
M. . | 4/10) 18 | 25 M. 4/11) 18 | 25 
Tu. | 5 | 12 | 19 | 26 Tu. .. | 5] 12) 19 | 26 
WwW. 6 | 13 | 20 | 27 Ww. .. | 6 13/20] 27 | 
The... «oe! 7 | 14| 20 | 28 [Th we {ee | 7 | 14] 20 | 28 
F, / 1| 8) 15] 22) 29)... IF. i! 8 15} 22] 29| 
S. 2} 9|16|23|30|.. S. ...{ 2] 9| 16| 23 
February. August 
S. . | 7/14] 21 | 28 S |) 7 14) 21. 28 
M. 1/ 8 | 15 | 22 | 29 M 1{/ 8 15|22 29 
Tu. 2| 9/16 | 23 . |Tu. 2} 9, 16) 23 30 
Ww. 3| 101171 24] wo. ow |W. 3|10'17]24 31 
Th.. 4/11/18 | 25! .. Th. 4/4 18 | 25 os 
F, 5|12/19| 26) ... F 5/12 19|26 ... 
i] S. | 6113} 20} 27 S 6113 20] 27 
| March. September.” 
iS 6 13)20 27)... |S we | 4) 02) 98 [ 25 
||| M. re 7| 14/21 28 M.  .. «| 5 | 12) 19 | 26 
i Tu | 1; 8,15; 22 29,.. |Tu.. «| 6] 13! 20) 27 
ow, .' 21 9 46/23. 30 W. .. a, 71 14, 21 | 28 
(|| Th. 3) 10/17/24) 31) .. [Th . 1| 8] 15 | 22} 29 
HF, | 4 11 18 | 25 | in.) 6 62l 9 16 | 23 30 
le 5|12/19| 26°...) . |S. $3! 10| 17 | 24 
April. October 
S. | 3 10) 17, 24 Ss. 2\ 9) 16\ 23 (| 30 
M. -) 4} Un | as | 25 M | 3\10\17| 24} 31 
Tu 5 | 12) 19 | 26 Tu 4/11) 18 | 25 
Ww. 6 | 13| 20 | 27 Ww | 5 | 12| 19 | 26 
Th. 7 | 14] 21) 28 Th 6/13 | 20| 27 
F. 1); 8, 15 | 22] 29 F .| 7 | 14] 21) 28 
S. 2| 91 16| 23! 30 s. .. | 1] 8 | 15 (| 22| 29 
_ Rovember 
S. ct 2 ace} .6 13.) 20 | 27 
M. ala f Hh 14} Qt | 28 
Tu | 1/ 8| 15122 29 
W. 9| 9|16|23 30 
Th «.. 3/10! 17 | 24 
F, 7 4} 11 | 18} 25 
Ss. 5 | 121191 26 
December. 
S . we~=64| «ED «8 |) 25 
M. . .. 5| 12} 19 | 26 
Tu. .. 6/13} 20) 27 
ng . « 74] an | 28 
Th. 1:8] 15! 22] 29 
F, | 2 9 16 | 23 | 30 
S. 3 10 





(7 | 24 ( 31 











C Last Quarter... 
@ New Moon.... 


_ 


Day of the Week. 





Friday 
Saturday 
Sanday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Baturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Batarday 
Sunday 
monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 
-... 1st, 6h. 53m. A.m. 
Full Moon ... 


.-..8th, 4h. 59m. a.¥. Last Quartcr ... 


— Se 


Indian Standard Time. 








a mile | Sunrise. | Sunset | True Age at 
Month. Year. | wey . | Pal : | sien: | Noon. | 
H. M. Hq. M. H M. D. 

1 1 | 7 12 | 6 12 | O 42 22°9 
2 2/7 12/6 18 | 0 4 23°9 
8 3 | 7 18 | 6 18 | 0 48 24°9 
‘ ‘ 7 189 | 6 14 | 0 43 25°9 
5 5 | 7 18 | 6 15 | O 44 26 9 
6 6/7 18 | 6 15 | O 44 27°9 
7 7 | 7 14 | 6 16 | O 45 28° 9 
8 8 |7 14/6 17 | O 4 0°3 
9 9 7 14 | 6 17 | O 4 1°3 
10 10 | 7 14 | 6 18 | O 46 2°38 
11 1 | 7 #14 | 6 18 | 0 46 3°38 
12 i | 7 15 | 6 19 | O 46 4°3 
13 13 | 7 15 | 6 20 {| O 47 5°38 
14 1 | 7 16 | 6 21 {0 47 6°3 
15 1 | 7 #16 | 6 22 | O 48 7°3 
16 16 | 7 15 | 6 22 | O 48 8°3 
17 17 | 7 16 | 6 2 | 0 48 9°3 
18 18 | 7 15 | 6 2 | O 49 10°3 
19 19 7 15 | 6 2% | 0 49 11°3 
20 20 | 7 #15 | 6 25 | Oo 4 12°38 
21 21 | 7 15 | 6 26 | 0 50 13°3 
22 22 7 #+416 | 6 27 | O 50 14°3 
28 23 | 7 18 | 6 27 | 0 6&0 15°3 
24 24 | 7 15 | 6 23 | 0 650 16°38 
25 2, 7 15 | 6 2 | O 51 17°3 
26 26 | 7 15 | 6 @ | o & 18°3 
27 o7 | 7 #14 | 6 29 | © B51 19°3 
28 28 | 7 14 6 80 0 51 20°3 
29 29 7 14 6 80 it 52 21°3 
30 so | 7 14 | 6 81/0 52 22°38 
$1 31 {7 14 | 6 $1 {0 8&2 23°3 


| Moon’s 


O First Quarter....15th, 2h, 25m. a.m. 
.o.cord, 7h, 14m. P.m, 
.- 30th, Sh. 2m. P.M. 


Sun’s 
Decltna- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


7 8. 
28 
23 «#1 
22 55 
22 50 
22 44 
22 38 
22 31 
22 24 
22 16 
22 7 
21 59 
21 50 

21 49 

21 80 
21 20 

21 9 

20 58 
20 46 

20 34 
20 22 
20 9 
19 56 
19 42 
19 28 
19 14 


18 90 


18 45 
18 29 
18 14 
17 58 


17 41 





Phases of the Moon—FEBRUARY 29 Days. 


@ New Moon ...... 6th, 8h. 15°1m. P.M. 


>) First Quarter....14th, 11h. 46m PM 


Day of the Week. 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Baturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Baturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
Monday 





Day of | Day ol 
the the 
Month. | Year. 
| 
1 32 
2 33 
|’ 
4 35 
5 36 
1. 
7 | 88 
8 39 
13 
10 41 
11 a2 
12 43 
13, 44 
14 45 
15 ' 46 
we | 47 
17 48 
iE 
19; 50 
20 51 
21 52 
22 63 
23 | 54 
24 55 
2 | 56 
26! 657 
27 , 58 
23 59 
29 60 


| O Full Moon ....22nd, 7h, 87m. A.M. 


€ Last Quarter 


Indian Standard Time. 


True 
Noor 
P.M. 





Sunrise. | Sunset. 
AM. P.M. 
H M. | a MM. 
7 13 6 31 
7 #18 6 32 
7 #18 6 32 
7 12 6 38 
7 #12 6 34 
7 12 6 384 
7 ll 6 385 
¢ dil 6 35 
7 #10 6 36 
7 10 6 36 
7 10 6 37 
7 9 6 37 
7 9 6 638 
r 8 6 38 
7 7 6 39 
7 7 6 39 
7 6 6 40 
7 5 6 40 
7 #65 6 40 
7 4 6 41 
7 4 6 41 
7 3 6 41 
7 2 6 42 
% 2 6 42 
7 1 6 42 
7 1 6 43 
7 #0 6 43 
7 0 8 48 
6 59 6 43 
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52 
53 
53 
53 
53 
o3 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
58 
53 
53 
53 
53 
52 
52 
62 


51 
51 
51 


51 


.. 28th, 11h. 33m. P.M. 


Sun’s 
Moon’s | Declina 
Age at tion 
oon. at Mean 
_Noon._ 
D. s 
o , 


24°3 17 24 
25°3 
26°3 
27°38 
28°3 
29°3 
Pa 


10°7 
11°7 
12°7 
13 7 
147 
15°7 
16°7 
17°7 
18°7 
19°7 
20°7 
21°7 
227 


9 30 


9 8 
8 46 
8 23 


8 0 
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Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 
@ New Moon........ 7th, 1h. 14m. P.M. O Full Moon ...... 22nd, 6h. 7m. Pm 


> First Quarter .... .15th, 6h. 11m. P.M. € Last Quarter ....29th, 9h. 14m. 4A.m. 


—— _—_—_— 


Indian Standard Time. Sun’s 








Day of the Week. ie ie” aie ‘Sugset..  2mme ri ‘at aoe 
Month. } Year. Pee Sie . be | “Noon a Meee 
| H. M. | . u. | H, M D. 8. 

Tuesday Se 1 61 6 68 6 44 Oo 61 23°7 ? ‘ 
Wednesday ‘ | 2 62 6 58 6 4a Jv 61 24°7 7 15 
Tbhureday ae 3 63 6 67 8 45 0 61 25°7 6 52 
Friday a 4 64 | 6 66/6 45 | O 61 20°7 6 29 
Saturday €s 5 65 6 656 6 46 0 561 27°7 6 6 
Sunday ae 6 66 6 55 6 46 0 50 237 5 43 
Monday em 7 67 6 64 6 47 0 60 29°7 0 19 
Tuesday ss 8 68 6 53 6 47 0 50 1°0 4 56 
Wednesday ae 9 69 6 53 6 47 0 50 2°0 4 33 
Thursday ee 10 70 6 652 6 48 0 49 39 4 9 
Triday oe 11 71 6 61 6 48 0 49 4°0 3 45 
Saturday oe 12 72 6 50 6 48 0 49 5°0 8 22 
Sunday is 13 73 6 49 6 48 oO 49 6°0 2 58 
Monday se 14 74 6 49 6 49 o 49 7°0 2 35 
Tuesday i 15 75 | 6 48 | 6 49 | 0 49 8 0 2 i 
Wednesday ae 16 76 6 47 6 49 0 48 9 0 1 47 
Taursday os 17 77 6 46 6 49 0 48 10 0 ) 24 
Friday a 18 78 6 45 | 6 49 | 0 48 11 0 1 0 
Jaturday ee 19 79 6 44 6 50 0 47 12°0 0 36 
Sanday e 20 §0 6 43 6 560 0 47 13 0 ie 12 
Monday oe 21 81 6 42 6 60 0 47 14 0 0 11 
Tuesday We 22 82 6 41 6 60 0 46 15 0 0 85 
Wednesday oe 28 83 6 40 6 661 0 46 16°0 0 59 
Thursday oe 24 84 6 389 6 51 0 46 17°0 1 22 
Triday 25 85 6 39 6 651 0 45 18°0 1 46 
Saturday 26 86 6 89 6 51 0 45 19°0 2 9 
Sunday 27 87 | 6 38 | 6 61 /]0 46 20 0 2 38 
Monday ee 23 88 6 37 6 52 O 45 21°0 2 56 
Tuesday oe 29 89 6 86 6 52 0 44 22°0 3 20 
Wednesday es 80 90 6 35 6 52 0 44 23 °0 3 43 
Thursday oe 31 91 6 84 6 52 O 44 24°0 4 6 


Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 














@ jwvoon. .... 9th 6h 51m. 44m. O Full Moon _......21gt, 2h. 57m. a.m. 

> First Quarter. .. 14th 8h, 46m A.M. € Last Quartet ......27th, 8h, 44m. p.m. 
Day of | Day of oe ee Moon’s Deelina- 
PR DEE wnerr arora eae aa | Sunset. | Noon. | Neo’ at Mean 
au | Pa. PM. Noon. 

| H. M | a. M. | H M. D. N. 

ee 

Friday 1 92 | 6 33 | 6 53 | 0 48 25°0 4 29 
Saturday 2 98 | 6 388 | 6 683 | O 48 26°0 4 563 
Sunday a 3 94 | 6 32 | 6 53 | O 42 27°0 5 16 
Monday 4 | o | 6 81 | 6 53) 0 42 23-0 | 5 30 
Tuesday 5 06 6 80 6 64 0 42 29°0 6 1 
Wedneaday 6 97 | 6 29 | 6 654 | 0 42 0-2 6 24 
Thursday ; 7 68 | 6 28 | 6 54 | O 41 12 6 47 
Friday 8 99 | 6 28 | 6 54 | O 41 2:2 7 #9 
Saturday 9 100 | 6 27 | 6 64 | O 41 3 2 7 $2 
Sunday be 10 101 6 26 6 55 0 40 42 7 64 
Mondav 11 102 | 6 2 | 6 55 | 0 40 52 8 16 
Tuesday . 12 108 | 6 24 | @ 55 | 0 40 6 2 8 38 
Wednesday : 13 104 | 6 28 | @ 55 | 0 40 72 9 0 
Thursday . 14 105 | 6 22 | 6 56 | 0 39 8-2 9 22 
Priday = 15 106 | 6 21 | 6 56 | 0 39 9 2 9 43 
Saturday 16 107 | 6 20 | 6 56 | 0 89 10-2 | 10 4 
Sunday re 17 108 | 6 19 | 6 57 | 0 38 112 { 10 26 
Monday ve 18 109 | 6 19 | 6 57 | O 388 12-2 | 10 47 
Tuesday “a 19 110 | 6 18 | 6 57 | 0 38 13°72 | 11 8 
Wednesday - 20 111 | 6 #17 | 6 57 | O 388 14°2 | 11 28 
Thursday ai 21 112 | 6 16 6 57 | 0 38 152 | 11 49 
Friday 22 118 | 6 15 | 6 58 | O 87 16°2 | 12 9 
Saturday , 23 114 | 6 14 | 6 58 | 0 87 17°2 | 12 29 
Sunday ; 24 115 | 6 14 | 6 58 | O 937 18°2 | 12 49 
Monday 25 116 | 6 18 | 6 59 | 0 87 19°2 | 18 9 
Tuesday te 26 117 6 13 6 59 0 37 20 2 13 28 
Wednesday ice 27 118 | 6 18 6 59 | 0 86 21°2 | 13 47 
Thursday ee 28 119 6 12 7 0 0 36 22°2 14 6 
Friday a 29 120 | 6 12 7 OO 0 36 98°2 | 14 25 
Saturday st $0 121 ; 6 12 | 7 #O| 0 36 94°2 | 14 44 


@ New Moon... 
> First Quarter 


Day of the Week. 


Sunday ae 
Monday ae 
Tuesday 
Wednesday ee 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday ie 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday wi 
Wednesday 
fhursday 
Friday 
faturday : 
Sunday 
Monday 
Taesday 
Wednesday ; 
Thureday 
Friday : 
Baturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday ‘ 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday j 
Saturday 
Sunday oe 
Monday ee 
Thesday ae | 


... 6th, 11h. 41m, P.M. 





Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 
O Full Moon ..... 


. 18th, 7h. 32m. Pm, 


eee 


| Indian Standard Time. 








ar | rs i | Sunri | True | reel 

Month. | Year. ren ssi Noon. | Noon. 

a ae ae P.M, 

| H. M. | A. M. | B. M. D. 

1 122 | 6 11 |] 7 #+1'! O 36 25°2 
2 | 123; 6 11 | iol o 36 26°2 
8 124 | 6 iwi? 310. 36 27°2 
4 | 125 G 10 7 2 0 85 28°2 
5 126 6 9 y 2 0 35 29 2 
6 127 6 69 7. 2 0 35 0°5 
7 128 6 868 7 #63 0 35 16 
8 129 6 67 7 8 0 36 : 2°5 
9 130 6 7/7 8 0 35 3°5 
10 | 181 | 6 6 | 7 4 {0 36 4°5 
11 132 | 6 6 7 4 0 35 5°5 
12 1338 6 5 7 #64 0 35 6°5 
13 134 6 66 7 6 0 85 7°5 
14 135 6 5 7 5 0 35 8°5 
15 136 6 4 7 6 0 35 9°5 
16 137 6 4 7 6 0 365 10°5 
17 138 6 4 7 866 0 35 11°5 
18 139 6 3 : 0 35 | 12°5 
19 140 6 83 7 #67 0 35 ! 13°5 
20 141 6 8 7 #7 0 35 |; 145 
21 142 6 2 7 #68 0 35 15°5 
22 143 6 2 7 868 0 36 16 5 
23 144 6 2 7 #69 0 35 17°5 
24 145 6 2 7 #9 0 35 18°5 
25 146 6 2 7 39 0 365 19°5 
26 147 6 2; 7 10 0 36 20°5 
27 148 6 2 7 10 0 86 | 21°5 
28 149 6 } 7 #11 0 36 22°5 
29 150 | 6 1 7 #11 0 36 23°5 
30 151 6 1 7 8Nn 0 86 24°5 
31 152 | 6 1 | 7 #12 0 36 25°5 


. 20th, 10h. 39m. A.M. 
@ Last Quarter.... 27th, 10n.2im. A.M. 


Sun’s 
Declina 
tion 
at Mean 

Noon. 


of , 
16 2 
15 20 
15 38 
15 56 
16 13 
16 30 
16 47 
17_— 3 
17. 19 
17 35 
17 51 
18 6 
18 21 
18 36 
18 50 
19 4 
19 18 
19 31 
19 44 
19 67 
20 10 
20 22 
20 83 
20 44 
20 56 
21 6 
21 17 
21 26 
21 36 
21 45 
21 64 


Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 











@ New Moon ...... 4th, 2h. 46m. p.m. O Full Moon ........ 18th, 6h. 8m. P.M. 

2 First Quarter ....12th, 3h, 9m. 4M. | € Last Quarter .... . 26th, 2h. 6m A.M. 
Day of the Week. ae mae sg — — a | wer - Dect 
Month. | Year. | “unzise. cit | Noon. Noon, at Mean 

<0, as P.M. Noon 

| | 
| a. M. | H. M. / OW, M. | D N. 

Wednesday _ 1 153 | 6 1 7 12 0 36 26°5 22 2 
Thursday 2 | 154 6 ] 7 12 | 0 36 | 27°5 | 22 10 
Friday 3 155 | 6 1 ? 18 0 37 28 a 22 18 
Saturday 4 156 d l ? 618 0 37 29 5 22 25 
Sunday 5 157 6 1 7 14 0 37 0°9 22 32 
Monday 6 158 6 | ¢ #6414 0 37 | 1°9 22 39 
Tuesday 7 159 6 l 7 14 0 37 | 279 92 45 
Wednesday 8 160 |} 6 1/7 15 | 0 37 ' 39 | go 50 
Thursday 9 161 6 1 7 15 0 38 4°9 292 56 
Friday 10 162 | 6 1/7 +45 | o 88 59 | 03 0 
Saturday 11 163 6 1 7 16 0 38 | 6°9 93 «O5 
Sunday 12 164 | 6 1 7 36 | O 38 79 | 93 9 
Monday 3 | 16 | 6 1 | 7 36 | oO 38 | 8'9 | 23 18 
Tuesday 14 166 | 6 1 ¢ #17 0 389 9°9 23 16 
Wednesday 15 167 | 6 1] 7 17 | 0 39 10°9 | 93 19 
Thursday 16 168 6 J | @ #617 0 39 11°9 23 «21 
Friday 17 169 | 6 1 7 #17 0 39 12°9 23 «23 
Saturday 18 170 | 6 2 | 7 18 | 0 39 18 9 23 25 
Sunday ‘ 19 171 | 6 2 7 #18 0 40 14 9 23 26 
Monday be 20 172 6 2 7 #18 0 40 15 9 23 27 
Tuesday . 21 173 6 2 18 0 40 1€°9 23 «27 
Wednesday 4 22 174 6 3 7 #19 0 40 17°9 23 27 
Thursday ..| 28 175 | 6 317 «19 | o 40 189 | 293 26 
Friday 24 176 4 3 7 129] 0 4 19°9 | 23 26 
Saturday es 25 1s7 6 3 7 19 ) 41 20°9 23 24 
Sunday 5 26 178 6 3 | 7 19 0 4) | 21°9 23 22 
Monday is 27 179 6 4 7 19 0 41 22°9 22 20 
Tuesday me 28 180 6 4 ~ 20 6 42 | 23°9 23 18 
Wednesday S% 29 181 6 4 7 20 0 42 24°9 23 15 
Thursday a 80 182 6 5 7 20 0 42 | 25°9 23 12 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 
@ New Moon ......4th, 3h. 50m. A. M. O Full Moon .......18th, 2h. 36m. a.m. 


y First Quarter....11th, 8h.37m A. M. ( Last Quarter .... 25th, 7h. 11a, 4.u, 





ie eS SS: ee Aca reeaiaee ee —S 











Indian Standard Time, Sun s 
Dayoi | Dayof __—s—s—“ wrt—“‘CCONCONCOCNC“(.UtC*d; «©6COMooon’s Declina 
Day of the Week. | sconth, | Year, Sunrise, | Sunset. | woos, | Neo at Mean 
Dea Me Ns Se OO 
| | KR 86M. | a wla mM | D. oy 
Friday e l 183 6 5 7 20 | 0 42 26°7 23 «8 
Saturday 2 184 6 5 7 2w !o 42 27°9 23 #4 
Sunday 3 185 6 6 7 20 0 43 28°9 22 59 
Monday " 4 186 6 6; 7 2 0 43 0°4 22 54 
Tuesday 5 187 6 6 7 20 0 43 1°4 22 49 
Wednesday - 6 | 138 | 6 7 |7 2 | 0 43 a4 | 22 48 
Thuraday 7 189 6 7 7 20 0 43 3°4 22 37 
Friday 8 190 6 7 7 20 0 43 4°4 22 30 
Saturday 9 191 6 68 7 20 oO 44 5°4 22 23 
Sunday 10 192 6 8 7 20 OQ 44 6°4 22 16 
Monday 11 193 6 8 7 20 0 44 7°4 22 «8 
Tuesday 12 194 6 8 7 20 | Oo 44 8°4 22 0 
, Wednesday 13 195 6 68 7 20 0 44 9°4 2t 52 
Thursday as 14 196 6 9g 7 20 0 44 10°4 21 43 
Friday + 15 197 6 9 7 #19 0 44 11°4 21 34 
Saturday - 16 198 6 9 7 19 0 44 12°4 21 24 
Sunday . 17 199 6 10 7 19 | O| 45 13°4 21 14 
Monday ‘ 18 200 6 10 7 19 0 45 14°4 21 4 
Tuesday | 19 201 6 10 7 19 0 45 15°4 20 53 
Wednesday . | 20 202 6 11 7 18 | O| 45 16°4 20 42 
Thursday . 21 203 6 11 7 #18] Oo 45 17°4 20 81 
Friday : 22 204 6 12 7 18 0 45 18°4 20 19 
Saturday é 23 205 | 6 1 7 18 QO 45 19°4 20. 7 
Sunday 24 206 6 12 7 #17 0 45 20 4 19 55 
Monday 25 207 6 18 7 #217 0 45 21°4 19 42 
Tuesday 26 208 | 6 13 | 7 17 | O 45 22°4 19 29 
Wednesday 27 209 | 6 13 7 #17 0 45 23°4 19 16 
Thursday 28 210 6 14 7 16 0 45 24°4 19 2 
Friday i 29 211 6 14 7 16 0 45 25°9 18 48 
Saturday = 80 212 | 6 14 7 16 0 45 26°4 18 384 
Sunday 6 BL Los 6 15 | 7 15 | 0 45 | 274 | 18 19 
t t 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 
@ New Moun...... 2nd, 3h. 12m, P.M. | O full Moon ......16th, 1h. 12m. PM, 


> First Quarter.... 9th, Ih, 10m, PH. € Last Quarter ...24th, Oh. 51m. P.M 











| Day ot Day of ee ee 2 ay Deelin.- 

payne Wek |S ese | Sings Samet ESD a 
_— ne | PM Noon. 

| H. Mw. | a OM. | 5. D. »X, 

Monday aie 1 214 6 15 7 15 | 9 45 28°4 igs 4 
Tuesday 2 a5 | 6 is | 7 14! 0 45 294 | 17 49 
Wednesday 3 | 216 Oo 16 7 14 | 0 45 0°9 17. 33 
Thursday 4 | 217 6 16 7 18 | Q 45 1°9 17 (18 
Friday A) 218 6 16 7 #618 Q 45 2°9 17 1 
faturday ag 6 219 ! 6 17 7 #12 0 45 3°9 18 45 
Sunday as 7 220 6 17 ~ 12 Q 44 4°9 16 28 
Monday 8 221 6 17 7 #11 0 44 5 9 16 12 
Tuesday 4 9 222 6 18 7 ill 0 44 69 15 54 
Wednesday a 10 223 6 18 7 10 Q 44 7°9 15 37 
Thursday 11 o4 | 6 ag | 7 9! 0 44 | 89 | 15 19 
Friday 12 225 6 19 7 9 | 0 44 | 99 15 2 
Saturday s 13 226 6 19 7 8 0 44 10 9 14 43 
Sunday 14 227; 6 1917 8! 0 48 119 | 14 2% 
Monday 15 228 6 20 7 7 0 43 12°9 lt 67 
Tuesday ce 16 229 6 20 7 6 0 438 13 9 13 48 
Wednesday ; 17 230 6 20 7 6 6 43 14°9 13 29 
Thursday : 18 231 6 20 7 5 0 43 15 9 13 9 
Friday 19 232 6 21 7 4 0 42 16°9 12 50 
Saturday 20 233 | 6 21 | 7 +4/]0 42 | 17-9 | 12 30 
Sunday 21 234 6 21 7 3 0 42 | 18°9 12 ill 
Monday . 22 235 6 21 7 2 0 42 19°9 11 50 
Tuesday 23 236 6 21 7 1 0 42 | 2 9 11 31 
Wednesday ge 24 237 6 22 7 1 0 41 ! 21°9 11 10 
Thursday ae 25 238 | 6 22 | 7 +O] O 41 22°9 | 10 49 
Friday P 26 239 6 22 6 59 0 40 23°9 19 28 
Saturday 27 240 6 22 6 659 0 40 24°9 10 8 
Sunday ste 28 241 6 23 6 68 0 40 25 9 9 46 
Monday : 29 242 6 23 6 57 0 40 26°9 9 25 
Tuesday os 30 243 6 23 6 56 0 39 27°9 9 #4 
Wednesday . 31 oA | 8 % | 6 FB n a9 | Rg R 49 


~~ ~eresvasnns WW BJU iD 


@ New Moon ...... 1st, 1h. 25m, A.M. O Full Moon..., 15th, 2h. 36m. a.m. 
| € Last Quarter.... 23rd, 6h. 17m.4.M. 

















First Quarter ..... . th, 6h. 19m. pP.w. @ New Moon...... 80th, 11h.0m. a.m. 
Dayof | Day of ‘dian Standard ee Moon's Decline 
poineranicers Month. Year. sor wae Noow Noon at Mean 
AT os ; P.M, Noon. _ 
Ce a: sO  :  o D. N. 
e -¢ 
Thursday oe 1 245 6 23 | 6 655 0 39 0°5 8 21 
Friday - 2 246 | 6 24 | 6 54 | 0 39 15 7 59 
Saturday - 3 247 {| 6 2 | 6 563 | 0 38 2°5 ? 37 
Sunday ss 4 248 | 6 24 | 6 562 | 9 a8 3°5 7 15 
Monday 5 249; 6 24 / 6 51 / go 38 4°5 6 52 
Tueaday 6 250 | 6 2 | 6 50! 9 87 5°5 6 30 
Wednesday 7 21° 6 2% | 6 50 | g gy 6°5 6 8 
Thursday 8 252 6 25 6 49 0 87 
Friday 9 258 |} 8 25 6 48 0 86 
Saturday 10 254 6 25 6 47 0 36 
Sunday 1] 255 6 25 6 46 0 36 
Monday 12 256 6 25 6 45 0 85 
Tuesday 13 257 6 26 6 44 0 35 
as Wednesday 14 258 6 26 6 43 9 35 
Thuraday 15 259 | 6 26 | 6 43 | 9 a4 
Friday 16 260; 6 26 | 6 42 | 9 a4 
Saturday 17 261 6 26 6 41 0 388 
Sunday 18 262 6 27 6 40 0 83 
Monday 19 263 6 27 | 6 39 0 88 
Tuesday 20 264 6 27 6 38 0 32 
Wednesday 21 265 6 27 6 87 0 982 
Thursday 22 266 6 27 6 36 0 32 
Friday 23 267 6 27 § 86 0 31 
Saturday 24 268 6 28 6 85 9 31 
Sunday 5 25 269 6 28 6 34 9 81 
Monday a 26 270 6 28 6 33 0 80 
Tuesday ee 27 271 6 28 6 32 0 30 
Wednesday ee 28 272 6 28 6 31 0 30 
Thursday oe 29 273 6 29 6 30 0 29 
Friday 30 274; 6 29 / 6 29 | 9 29 





ia 


> First Quarter .... 7th, lh. 35m. 4.M 
O Full Moon.......14th, 6h. 48m. PM. 


| 
Day of the Week. 


Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Fnday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 


aia 


| 





Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days 
| « Last Quarter .... 22nd, 10h. 44m, P.a. 


@ New Moon ........ 29th, 8h. 26m. P.M. 














aavan agit Indian Standard Time ee oe 
ee van Sunrise. Sunset. tae: ite ise 
eee Race PM. 7 _ Noon. 

| 0. M. | 5. M. 4g. M. D. oo, 

1 | 275 6 29 6 29 | 0 28 : 1°1 3 18 
2 276 | 6 29 | 6 28 | 0 28 2°1 3 31 
3 277 | 6 29 | 6 27 | O 28 3°1 3 54 
4 278 | 6 30; 6 26 | O 28 4°] 4 17 
5 279 | 6 80 {| 6 2 | O 27 5°1 4 41 
6 280 | 6 30 | 6 24 | O 27 6°1 6 4 
7 281 | 6 80 | 6 2 | 0 27 71 5 27 
8 o2 | @ 30 | 6 293 | 0 27 | 8°] 5 50 
9 283 | 6 31 | 6 22 | 0 26 * 91 6 13 
10 asa | 6 81 | 6 21 | 0 26 10°1 6 35 
11 235 | 6 31 | 6 20 0 26 11°1 6 58 
12 286 | 6 31 | 6 19 | O 25 12°1 7 21 
13 287 | 6 a | 6 19 | oO 26 13°1 7 43 
14 238 | 6 32 | 6 18 | 0 25 141 8 6 
15 | 289 | 6 33 | 6 17 | 0 25 15°1 8 28 
16 | 200 | 6 383 | 6 186 | 0. 25 16°1 8 50 
17 291 | 6 33 | 6 16 | 0 25 17'1 9 12 
18 202 | 6 34 | 6 15 | O 24 18°1 9 34 
19 29% G6 24 | 6 14 0 24 19°1 9 56 
20 | 2094 | 6 34/6 14 | 0 2 201 | 10 17 
21 o95 | 6 34 | 6 13 | 0 24 21°21 | 10 39 
g2 296 | 6 35 , 6 12 | 0 23 2271 | 12 0 
23 | 297 1 6 385 6 12 |] 0 28 23°1 | 11 22 
24 | 298 | 6 36 | 6 11 |] 0 2g 24°1 iL 42 
25 209 | 6 36 | 6 10 ! 0 23 25°1 | 12 8 
26 300 | 6 36! 6 10 | 0 38 26:1 | 12 24 
27 $01 | 6 387 | 6 (9 | 0 28 a7-y | 12 44 
88 ae 6 37 | 6 9 | Oo BB 21 | 18 5 
29} 33 '6 87/6 8/0 2] e291 | 18 2% 
so $04 | 6 37 | 6 7 {0 33 0:7 | 13 44 
s. | 305 | 6 88! 6 7/10 22 17 | 14 4 
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O Ful] Moon 


Day of the Week. 


“geaday 
Wednesday 
*hursday 
friday 
‘aturday 
‘unday 
fonday 
‘uesday 
‘ednesday 
lureday 
‘riday 
aturday 
anday 
,onday 
‘uesday 
Tednesday 
‘hursday 
riday 
aturday 
unday 
‘onday 
uosday 
ednesday 
' ursday 
day 
aturday 
inday 
onday 
uesday 
"ednesday 


14 


Day of | Day of 
the the 


Month. 


o fe NOR mM mw lB Cle 


re we NY FS | S| Se le lS Olle 
So me: te te SS Be Ss oon. a ew Se SS 


27 


Year. 


806 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 

314 

315 

316 

317 
318 

319 

320 


322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


829 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 


Indian Standard Time. 





Sunrise. 
A.M. 


e 


i i  —  —  — - - - - - - es 








Sunset. 
P.M. 


= 


oD OW Dh 2 ORB RF @2 F 2 FF FF FF F @ FF FAR BHaeae 


te a ee; 





q Last Quarter .... 


| @ New Moon ...... 28th, 6h. 18m. A.m. 


True 
Noon, 


a a — a — 2 — 9 


P.M. 


Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 
> First Quarter..... Sth, Oh 20m. P.M. 


eeeeee 13th, On, 58m, P.M, 


Moon’s 
age at 
Noon. | 


D. 


2°7 
3°7 
4°7 
5°7 
6°7 
7°7 
8°7 
9°7 
10°7 
ll 7 
12°7 
13°7 
14°7 
15 7 
16°7 
17°7 
18°7 
19°7 
20°7 
21°7 
22°7 
23 7 
24°7 
25 7 
26°7 
27°7 
28°7 
0°3 
1°3 
2°3 





2iat, Lh. 28m. P.M. 


Sun’s 
Declina: 
tion 
at Mean 
N .on. 


Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 
> First Quarter...... 5th, 3b, 15m. A.M. (« Last Quarter....2ist, 1h. 52m. A.M. 


O Fuli Moon ...... 18th, 7h. 51m, a.m. @ New Moon ...... 27th, 4h, 52m. P.M, 











Day of | Day of qagan ee Moon’s sect: 
Day of the Week. | ronth. | Year. | Suariee | Sunset. | Noon, | foon, | at Mean 
‘ PM ee See ee ae Ss Me 2 NOON. 
H M./H MM. /H M D _3., 
Thursday $e 1 336 6 55 660 OO 6 628 3 3 21 48 
Friday 2 337 | 6 55 | 6 Of 0 28 43 | 21 57 
Saturday Pe 8 338 6 6566 é 0 6 28 § 3 22 «#66 
Sunday ia 4 339 | 6 57 | 6 O| oO 29 63 | 22 14 
Monday : 5 340 6 58 € 0 0 29 738 22 22 
Luesday . 6 341 6 59 6 1 0 30 8 3 22 29 
Wednesday ‘ 7 342 | 6 59 | 6 2 | 0 380 93 | 22 36 
Thursday ee 8 343 é@ 659 6 1 0 30 x0 3 22 43 
Eriday ° 9 344 7 0 6 1 0 3) 11 3 22 49 
Saturday ° 10 345 7 0 6 2 0 31 12 8 22 55 
Sunday . 11 346 7 1 6 2 0 32 13 3 23 «0 
Monday ‘ 12 347 7 2 6 3 0 32 14 8 23. «6 
Tuesday 18 348 7 2 6 3 0 33 15 $ 23 «9 
Wednesday aig 14 349 | 7 38 | 6 3] 0° 383 1463 |} 23 18 
Thursday ee 15 350 7 3 6 4 0 34 17 3 23 16 
Friday : 16 351 7 4 6 4 Q 35 18 3 23 19 
Saturday . 17 352 7 4 6 5 0 365 19 3 23 22 
Sunday ‘ 18 353 7 5 6 5 0 36 20 3 23 24 
Monday . 19 354 7 5 6 6 0 36 21 3 23 26 
Tuesday i 20 355 q 6 6 6 0 37 22°3 23 26 
Wednesday ‘ 21 358 1 7 6 6 0 8 23 3 23 «27 
Thursday a 22 357 % ? 8 7 0 88 24 3 23 27 
Friday ° 23 358 7 8 6 7 0 38 25 3 23 27 
Saturday . 24 359 ? 8 6 8 0 39 26 3 23 26 
Sundsy se 25 360 7 9 6 9 0 39 27 8 23 24 
Monday ie 26 361 7 9 6 9 vu «40 28 3 23 28 
Tuesday 27 362 7 10 6 9 o 40 29 8 23 20 
Wednesday “ 28 363 7 10 6 10 0 41 08 23 «#18 
Thureday . 29 364 7 11 6 10 0 41 1°8 23 #15 
Friday ire 30 365 7 #11 6 11 0 41 28 } 2 11 
Saturday ws $1 366 7 #1il 6 11 Q@ 42 3 8 23 «OT 








ar 
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CALENDAR FOR 1933. 























january. 
ees i , 22) 29 z Ee 
Doig ea tse M. ew 
3/10 ae 
4/1/18 25 |W, 
5/12/19 , 26 vee | Th. 
6|13'20/27|.. ..) iF. 
-| 7/14 | 20 28 | so! [Se soon 
February. 
5 | 12119 | 26 Su. 
salt sou 6113 20) 27 | 0. IM. cesses 
| 7/14/21 /28).. Tu. 
1 8/15 22/../.. (W.. 
2' 9/16 23/../.. 'Th. 
310) 17 | 24 |e |e Fe csnee 
4 11] 18, 95 | | 's. 
March. 
jw 5/12) 19) 26)... S§ 
. «| 6113/20/27)... M.. 
Je, 7( 14) 20) 28]. 'Tu. 
1, 8/15) 22/29)... W. 
| 2| 9| 16) 23) 30)... Th. 
3/10] 17 | 24] 31 F, 
eas 4/11/18} 25]... ] .. S. ss. 
April 
ue - | 21 9/)16123)30 S ... 
; | 3/10) 17|24|.. Me... 
wale | 4) 0b} 18] 25 |. ‘Th. 
.! ., 5| 12/19 | 26 IW. . 
| 6/13] 20} 27 Th. 
| 7|\14| 21 | 28 E 
.| 2: 8! 15 | 22 | 29 S. 
may. 
., 7114, 21 ) 28 Sac 
1| 8/15 22 | 28 \M. 
2) 9/16 | 23! 30, a Tu ss 
3/10/17 | 24) 31. W. wees. 
4) 11 | 18 25 . ITh. 
5 121 19 | 26 F, 
6 13|20)27 ... S. is 
june. 
oie . 4) 40) 18 | 25 S 
; = 5 | 12| 19 | 26 M. 
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August. 


- | 6 13 
aud 7 14 
I 8 Is 
2; 9 16 
3/10 17 
4/11, 18 
5 (12, 19 


September. 


~ 3110 
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6 | 13 


2| 9/16! 2 
October. 
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PREFACE 


HE Editors have to thank many cortes- 
T pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
imptovement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend toa gteat 
extent onthe part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 


The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
October have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only teach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
January, 1932. 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARI.—Excise of liquors and drugs. f 


ACHHUT.—-Untouchable (Hindi; Asuddhar. | 


ACREAGE CONTRIBUTION —Contribution pald 
by holders of land imngatcd by Governm nt 


ADDIRAJ.—Suprom: rul r, ovr lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” &c., 1b incans ‘* ps1amount ”’ 


AFsaR — A corruption of the English “‘ofhcer.’ 

AHIMSA.——Non-viclence 

ARALUWALIA —Name of a primelvy fam 
resident at the village of Ahlu, ncar Lahore. 

AIN.—A timber tree TI RMINALIA TOMENTOSA. 


AKALI — Originally, a Sikh devotce, one of 
band founded hy Guiu Govind Singh (who died 
1708): now a membcr of the politico-religious 
vimy (dal) of reforming Sikhs, 


AKHAPA —A Hindu school of gvinnastics. 
AKHUND/ADA.—Son of a Head Officer 
ALIA, (fs exalted rink, 


AIIGHOL —] iterally 2 Mahomedan circle. 
kind o1 athleti. club formed for purpo-c. 
self-defence. 


ALI Raya —S3 a hing (laccadives), 
AM.—-Mango. 


AMTL —A ame given in Stud to educated 
members of the Lohina community, a Hindu 
caste consisting prin ipilly of bankers, cler]s 
and minor officius 


AMIR (corruptly Lain) —A Mohammedan | 
Chief, often uso a personal name. 


AMis —A goddess puticululy Miuriamma, 
goddess of smul pox, South India 


AnNIcUr—A dam or Weir across a river for 
Wrigation purposes, Southern India. 


ANJUMAN —A commun] gathering of Maho- 
medans. 


APHUS.—Believed to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSE, the nime of the best variety ot 
Bombay mango. 


ABZ, ARZI, ARZ-DASHT. —Written petition. 
ASsir.—A minister. 
AsprisHya —Untouchable (Sanskrit). 


Avus.—The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam. 


AVATAR.—ANn incarnation of Vishnu. 
AYURVEDA.—Hindu acilence of Medicine. 


Baba —Lit. ‘* Father,” a respectful “ Mr.’’’ 
: small plum, ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. 


liish “ Your Honour ”’ 


BabBu.—(1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
ofa Raja but often used ofany son youngerthan 
the heir, whilst it hasalso grown into a term 
of address=Dsquire ‘here are, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as—Ist, Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan; 3rd, rhakur 
Sth, Lal; 5th Babu. 


BABvUL.—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, ACACIA ARABIOA 

BADMASH.—A bad character: a rascal. 

BAGH.—Tiger or Panther. 

RAGHLA.—(1) A native boat (Buggalow) 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 


BAHADUR —Lit. ‘‘ biave” or ‘‘ warrior”. 
4 title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government; added _ to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
aloneit designates an inferior ruler. 


BalkaGil.—A Hindu religious mendicant. 


BiJRA OR BasgrRi.—The bulrush millet, a 
commion food-grain, PENNISETUM TYPHOIDEOM; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 


BAaKASAY.—A revenue officer or magistrate. 
RAKHSHISH.—Cheri-mcri (or Chiri-miri) Tip. 
Banp.—A dam or embankment (Bund). 
BANDAR,—Monkey. 


BANYAN.—A species of  fig-tree, 
BENGALFNSIS. 


BARA SING.—Swamp deer. 


BakRSAT.—(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season, 


BaRSATI.—Farcy (horse’s disease), 


BastI.—(1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 


BaTTa —Lit. ‘ discount’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

BaTTak.—Duck,. 

BaWARCHI.—Cook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 
Bombay only. 

BazZakR.—(1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) & covered market, Burma. 


BEGUM or BE@AM.—tThe feminine of 
**Nawab” combined in Bhopal as ‘‘ Nawab 


Fious 


. Begum.” 


BER.—A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 


Note.—According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the folowing values :—-a either long as the a in‘ father’ or short as the u in‘ cut,’ 6 asthe a 
in ‘gain,’ i cither short as the iin‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in ‘ feel,* 0 as the oin ‘ bone,’ u either 
short as the oo in ‘ good,’ or long as the oo in * boot,’ ai as the fin‘ mile,’ au as the ou in‘ grouse.’ 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree, 


An Indian Glossary. 


Brsak.—In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar).— 
Woman’s nosc-ring. 


BEWAR.~—Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn, taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Easterp 


Todia. 

BHADOo!I.—Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAGAT OR BHAKTA.—A devotee. 

BuaGc-BaTal.—System of payment oi 
revenue in kind. 

BHAIBAND.—Relation or man of same Caste 
or community. 

BHAIBANDT.—Nepotism. 

BHANGI,—Sweepcr. scavenger. 

BHANG.—The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic. 

BHANWAR.—Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BHANWARLAL.—Title of heir apparent in some 
Rajput States. 

BHARAL.—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIs 
NAHURA. 

BuARat.—India. 

BHARATA-VARSHA.—India. 

BHENDI.—A _ succulent vegetable (HIBISCUS 
ESOULENTUS). 

BHONSLE.—Name of a Maratha dynasty. 

BuvP.—Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

BHUGTI.—Name of a Baluch tribe. 

BHvusa.—Chaff, for fodder. 

Buut.—tThe spirit of departed persons. 


BIDRI.—A 
In which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 


BiaHA.—A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-vighths 0: 
an acre, “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 


BIAISHTI.—Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.’’ 
Water-carrier (lit. ‘man of heaven ”’). 


BrR_ (BID).—A_— grassland—North India, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi.” 


BLACK OOTTON SOIL.—A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Centra] 
and Southern India. 


BOARD OF REVENUE.—The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
yinces and Madras. 


BowRA :—A sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

Bok.—See Brrr. 

BRINJAL.—A vegetable, SOLANUM MBRBLON- 
GENA; syn. egg-plant. 

BuND.—Embankment. 

BUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 
Also “‘ Monkey.” 

BukJ.—A bastion in a line of battlements. 

CADJAN.—Palm leaves used for thatch, 

CHABUK.—A whip. 


land 


class of ornamental metalwork, | 


CHABUTRA.—A platform of mud or plaster- 
Aiba used for social gatherings, Northern 
ndia. 


CHADAR.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 


CHaltyA.—An ancient Buddhist chapel. 


CHAMBHAR (OHAMAR).—“ Cobbler’, ‘‘ Shoe- 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 


CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MIOHELIA CHAMPAOA. 


CHANA.—-Gram. 
CHAND.—Moon, 


CHANDIL—(Pron. with soft d) Silver: Chandi 
(with palatal d and short a)}—-Goddcss Durga. 


CHAPATI.—A cake of unleavoned hread, 
CHAPRASI.—An orderly or messenger, Nor- 


| thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 


Mairas, 
CHARAS.—The resin of the hemp plant 
CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking. 
CHARKHA.—A spinning wheel. 


CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

CHAUDHRI.—Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

CHAUK, CHOWK.—A place wheie four roads 
meet. 

CHAUKIDAR.—The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

CHAUTH.—The fourth part of the Jand rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

CHAVRI (CHORO, GUJARATI).—Village hecd- 
quarters. 

CHEETAH.—Hunting leopard. 

CHELA.—A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

CHHAONI.—A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment, 


CHHAIRAPATI.—Qne of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 


CHHATRI.—(1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER.—-The administrative 


head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
Tndia. 

CuixoR.—A kind of partridge, 
OHUCAR. 

CHIKU.—The Bombay name for the fruit 
of AcHRAS SAPOTA, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

CHINAR.—A plane tree, PLATANUS ORIEN- 
TALIS. 


CHINKARA.—The Indian gazelle, 
BENNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer.’ 


CAGCABIS 


GAZELLA 


An Indian Glossary. 


CuHITAL.—The spotted deer, CERVUS AXIE, 

CHOBDAR —Mace-bearer whose business 1s to 
announce the arnival of guests on state occasions 

CHOLAM.—Name in Southern India for the 
large mullet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM; syn- 
jowar. 

CHoll.—A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Cuowrik,—Fly-whisk. 

CHUNAM, chuna —Lime plaster. 

CIROLE —The area in charge of—(1) A Con 
servator of forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superimtending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


Crvmz SvuRGEON—The officer in medical 
charge of a Distnct 

COGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the cul- 
pnt ory be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 


COLLECTOR —The admunisteative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc Syn 
Deputs Commissioner 

COMMISSIONER —{1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of varions departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, ete 

COMPOUND —The garden and open lana 
attached to a house An Anglo Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,’ a hedge 

,  CONSEBRVATOR —The Supervising Officer in 
~ eharge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

CoUNCIL Binrs —Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fera drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Counc] 

Count.—Cotton yarns are described as 20's, 
30’s, etc, counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoitdupois 


CourT OF Wakps—aAn establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquals 
fled persons 

Crore, karor.—Ten millions. 

Dana —Lit ‘‘ grandfather” (paternal) any 
venerable person, In Bombay slang a “ hooll 
gan boss ” 

DarFADAR—-A non commissioned 
officer in the army or pohce 

DAFTarn —Office records. 

DAFTAaRI —Record-keeper, 


DAH OR DAO.—A cutting Instrument with 
ne point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma 

Dak (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rai) 
ways came. 

DAKAITI, DACOIT’ —Robbery by five or more 
persons 

Dat —(Pron with dental d and short a) 
“Army,” hence any disciplmcd body, e7, 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal 

DAL.—A generic term applied to various 
pulses, 

DaM.—An old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee, 


native 


DsaRBak.—({1) A ceremonial assembly, &- 
peels one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
ence (2) the Government of a Native State. 


DarGau.—A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
& saint. 

DaRi, Dhurrie-—A rug or carpet, usualy of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 
aia tender or application to rent 
an 

DAROGHA —The title of officlais in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub: 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Pohce and 
Tal] Departments 

DARSHAN —Lit “Sight” To goto a temple 
to get a sight of the 1dol 18 to make “‘ darshan ”’. 


Also used in case of great or holy personages. 


DARWAN.—A door-keeper 

DARWAZA —A gateway. 

DAastTuR!I —Customary perquisite 

DAULA AND DAULAT—dtate. 

Dzrs—A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divimty. 

DEBOTTAR —Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

DroDAR —A cedar, CEDRUS LEBANI or C. 
DEODARA. 

DEPUTY CoMMSSIONER, -—The | Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc, Syn. Collector. 

DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR —A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers, 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
1p non-regulation areas. 

DeERA —Tent in N India 

DIRASAR —Jain Temple 

DESAI—A_ revenue official 
(Maratha) rule 


DESH —{1) Native country , (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern Indja; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

DESH BHAKTA —Patrtot 

DESHI —Indigenous, opposed to  bfdeshi, 
foreign 

DESHMUKH —A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule 

DeEsH SEVIKA —Servant (Fem ) of the country, 
Temale Voluntcer in the Civil Disobcdience 
movement 

Deva —A deity 

DFVADASI—-A girl dedicated to temple or 
God Murli in Maharashtra, 


DEVASTHAN —Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other re)igious foundation 


Dewan—A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan; 
and equal in rank with ‘‘ Sardar ’”’ under which 
see other equivalents. The terms also used of 
a Council of State. 


DyHak.—A tree, BUTEA FRONDOAA, with bril 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing 
and also producing a gum; syn _palas, Bengal 
and Bombay: Chhiul, Central India; “ Kha- 
khro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 


under nitive 
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DHAMNI.— A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

DHARALA.—Bhil, Koll, or other warlike castes 
catrying sharp weapons. 

DHARMA,—Religion (Hindu). 

DHARWSALA.—A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

DHATURA.—A 
AFSTUOSA. 

DHED.—A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

DHENKLI.—Name in Northern India for tre 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

DHOBI.—A washerman, 


DxHot!.—The loincloth worn by men. 

Din.— Religion (Mahomedan). 

DIsTRior.—The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

DIVISION.—({1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommissioner; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

DIWAN (SIKH).—Communal Gathering. 


DIwAlt.—The lamp festival of Hindus. 


DIWANI.—Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
ration; now us generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 


DoaB.—The tract between two rivers, espe- 

clally that between the Ganges and Jumna. 
Dom.—Untouchable caste In Northern India. 
Drua —A hill-fort, Mysore. 


DRY OROP.—A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 


stupefying drug, DATURA 


5 
FARZANDARI or FAZANDARI.—A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 


Fastt.—fEra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C, 
minus 572-3, 


FATEH,.—*‘ Victory.” 


FATEH JANG.—"* Victorious 
title of the Nizam). 


FATWA.—Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 


FAUJDARI.—Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 


FAUJDARI.—Under native rule, the area under 
aFaujdar or subordinate governor; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal] Courts. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER.—The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 


FITTON GARI.—-A pheton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 


in Battle” (a 


GADDI, Gadi—-The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 
| GAEKWAR (sometimes GUICOWAR).—Title 


with ‘‘ Maharaja ”’ added of the ruler of Baroda. 
| It was once a caste name and means ‘‘ cow- 
herd,” i.¢., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but Jater on, in common with ‘‘ Holkar” and 
‘* Sindhia,’’ it came to be a dynastic appel- 
'lation and consequently regirded as a titlc. 
Thus, a Prince becomes‘‘ Gaekwar’”’ on succeed: 
ing to the estate of Baroda; ‘‘ Holkar,”’ to that 
of Indore and ‘‘ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 


(All these are surnames of which Gaeckwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas—and 
evcn Mahars). 


GANJA.—The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, CANNABIS SATIVA, 
used for smoking. 


GAUR.— Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 


DkY RATE.—The rate of revenue for unirri- | Bos GAURUE. 


gated land. 
Don.—(Pron. ‘doon’’) A valiey, Northern 
India, 


EKKA.—A small two-wheeled conveyanc 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 


ELCHI, ELACHI.—Cardamom. 
ELCHI (Turk.)—Ambassador. 


ELAyA RAJA.—tTitle given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 


Extra ASSISTANT COMMISSIONEBE.—See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Faxin.—Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
ofter loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 


FAMINE INSURANCE GRANT.—An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 


expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of | 


public works, or to avoid debt. 


FARMAN.—An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 


FaRZAND—Lit means “ child.” with the de- 


fining words added such as “‘Farzand-e-dilband” 


GAYAL.—A species of wild cattle, Bos FRON- 
FALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan. 


GpADR.—Mutiny, Revolution. 
GHARRIE (GARI).—A carriage, cart. 


GHAT, Ghaut.—(1) A landing-place on a river; 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 
(3) a pass up & mountain; (4) in European 
usage, &@ mountain range. In the last sense 
ae applied to the Eastern and Western 

ats. 


GHATWAL.—A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 


GHAzI.—One who engaged in ‘‘ Ghazv,” a holy 
War, 7.¢e., against kafirs. 


GHI, Ghee.—Clarified butter. 
GINGELLY.—See TIL. 
GopowN.—-A store room or warchouse. An 


in the case of several Indian Princes it means Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 


beloved, favourite, etc. 


‘ gadang.” 
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Gori—Cowhcrd girl Ihe dance of the 


youthful Krishni with the Gopfs 1s a favourite | 


subjc ct of paintings 

GOPURAM —A gateway, especially sey 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India 

GOSAIN, Goswami —A (Hindu) devotee, lit 
one who restrains his pasvons 

GosHa —Nime in Southern India for ‘ paria 
women lit the word ‘ Goshi’ means corncr 
or scclusi n ne wh)sitsin nth meanin, 
ofthe word Nishin whichis usuilly aldcd t 

Gosha ind Lirda eg Q@cshinashin 
Pardanashin 

GRAM —A kind of pea, CICFR ARIETINUW 
In Southern India the pulse DOLICHOS BIFLORUS 
18 known as horse gram 

GRANTHA SABLB —Sikh holy book 

GunJ —The red seed with a black ‘ eye’ of 
ABRUS PREOCATORIUS & common wild creeper 
used as the offic10l weinht for minute quantities 
of opium 9¢tr of a LOLA 

GUP OR GUP SH P —Little title 

Gur Goor—Crude sugar syn jaggery, South 
ern India, tanyet Burma 

GuRAL —A Himalayan goat antelope CEMA 
GORAL 

GURDWARA —A Sikh Shrine 

Gurv0 —(1) A Hindu religious preceptor 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal 

Hass —Literally an Abvssinian Now a 
| oe for anyOne whose comy !ex10n 1g particularly 
dar 

HADITH —(commonly pronounce d ‘ Hadis ) 
Lradition of the Prophet | 

HAFIZ —Guardian , one who has Quran bj 
heart 

Has —Pilgrimage to M ceca 

HAJAM HajJaAM—A barb r 

Haw—A Mahomedin who hig _ performed 
the hay He js entiticd to dyc his beard red 

Hakim —A native doctor practising 
Mahomedan system of medicine 

Hakim (with Iong 1) —Govcrnor ruler 

HALAL—IJ awtul (trom Islim yomt of vi w) 
Us d of m at of antinulc 1 mono islv slaughter 
cd with a siwing motion of th kmife — ef 
« Jhatha 


HALALKHOR —A sweeper or scavenger, lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food 


Hatt —Current Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad 


HamaAL—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant 
Hag —A right 


HEJIRA (HIJRAH)—The era dating from the 
flight of Muhomed to Mecca June 20th €22 A J) 

Heera LAL—A Ilindu nam ( Hird’ is 
diamond and Lal’ 1s ruby ) 


HILsa —A kind of fish CLUPEA ILISHA 
HOONDI, HunNDI—A draft (banking ) 
HOLKAR —See ‘ Gaehwar ” 


Htrt —An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma 


HUEKA, HOOKAH ~The Indian tobacco pipe 


the 


| HukM —An orkr 
HuNpDI —A bill of exchange 
IpGaH —An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
hnown as the Id_ etc 
ILAKHE —-A department (Tlakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency ) 


Iuivl—The lryman who Icads the congrega 
tion m prayer Mahom dan 

InaM—Lit ‘reward’ Hence land held 
reve: ue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service See DEVASTHAN, SARANJAM, WATAN 

INUNDATION CANAL—A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which convcys watet only when the river 16 in 
flood 


IZZAT —Presti,c 

JacK TRUIT—Friit of ARTOCARPUS 
SRIFOTIA Vor PHANAS 

Ka0HoHA —Unripe mud built, mferior 

JAGGERY, jagri—Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ,syn gur 

JAGIR—An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar 

JAH —A term denoting dignity, 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad 8 

JaM (Sindhi or Baluch) — Chief. 
Jam of Nawanagar 

JAMABANDI~—The anoual scttlement made 
under the ryotwari system 

JAMADAR —A native officer in the army or 
police 


JANGAMA —A Lingayit priest 


JaPtTI —Distraint, attachment 
/abti ” 


JATHA —AN associition 

JATKA —Pony cart, South India 

JAZIRAT tL ARAB—The Sacred Island of 
Aratia includin’ all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred tothe Mahomedans Arabia 
Palestine and Mesopotamia 


JHATKA—“ Stroke ”’, us dof meat of animal 
slaught red with a stroke 1s opposed to 
Halal 8 Vv 


JHIL—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India syn bil, Eastern Bengal and 

JIHAD —A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans 

JIRGA —A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier 

JoaI (YOot)—A Hindu ascetic 

JOSHI —Village astrologer 

JowAR —The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, or SORG 
HUM VULGARE , syn cholam and jola,in South- 
ern India 

JuDI—A revenue term in 8 Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, 

JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER —An officer exercis 
ing the functions of a High Courtin the Central 
Provinces Oudh and Sind 

KAOHCHA —Unripe, mud built, infenor. 

Kaoueri, kachahri —An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official 

KApAs Karbi—tThe stalk of jowari (¢ 0 )— 
a valuable fodder 


INTF 


applied to 
tate 
Also the 


corrupt of 
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KAFIR.—Infidel, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims, 


Kast, kashew.—The nut of ANAOARDIUM | 


OCCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 
KaKaAk.—The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 
JAC. 
K akri.—Cucumber. 


Katag, kallar.—Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 


Lee The Iron age. (short a). 
Katt.—Popular goddess, consort 
of Shiva, (long a). 


KALI —Biack soil, 
KALIMA.—The Mahomedan Confession of faith. 
K AMARBAND, Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, or 


belt. 
KaNAT.—The wall of 2 large tent. ‘“‘ Kanat”’ 


(in Persia)—Underground Canal. 

KanoGar.—A kind of portable warming-pan 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

KaNs.—A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
SACCHARUM SPONTANEUM. 

KANUNGO.—A Revenue Inspector. 

Kapas.—Cotton. 

KaRAIT.—A very venomous snake, 
GARUS OANDIDUS or CAERULEUS. 

KARBHART.—A manager. Also Dewan in 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

KAr¥FzZ.—(Persian ‘Kanat’.) Underground 
tunnels near the skirts of hills by which water 
19 gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan. 

Karxun.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

KARMA.—The doctrine that exietence {fs 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

KARNAM.—Sce PATWARI. 

Karvtoos.—A cartridge. 

Kas.—The five “ Kas ”’ which denote the Sikh 
are Kes, the uncut hairs Karchh, the shot 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle: Kirpan, the 
steel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasat.—A butcher. 


BUN- 


Kazi.—Better written Qazi—Under native | 
tule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 


tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 


KHARITA.—T.etter from an Indian Prince to | 


the Governor-General. 
KHABARDAR.—Beware. 


KHADI (or KEADDER).—-Cotton cloth hand- 


Woven from hand-spun yarn. 


KHALASI.—A native fireman, sailor, artil- | 


leryman, or tent-pitcher 
KHALSA.—Lit. ‘ pure.’ 


g equivalent to the Sikh 


(2) land directly under Government 


Northern India, and Deccan. 


(1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
bein community ; 
ag 
opposed to land allenated to grantees, cte. 





KHAN.—Originally the ruler of a emall 
Mohammedan statc, now a nearly emptv title 
though prized. It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 


KHANDI, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds, 


KHANSAMA.—A butler. 


KHARAB—Also “ Kharaba.” In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncultivable is Iceft unassessed. 


KHARGOSH.—Hare. 

KHARIF—Any crops sown just before or 
during the main S W monsoon. 

KHaS.—Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

KHASADAR.—Local ievies of foot soldiers 
Afghanistan or N. W. Fronticr. 


KHAS-KHAS, Kus-Kus.—A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SQUAR- 
ROSUS. 

KHEDDA, kheda.—A_ atockade into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHIOHADI, kejjeree —A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 
| Kurtat.—A robe of honour. 

KBUTBA.—The weekly prayer for Maho- 
| medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 


| KAWAJA~-A Persian word for ‘* master,” 
sometimes a name. 
KIncOB, kamkhwab.—Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 
KIRPAN —A Sikh religious emblem: a sword. 
KIsan.—Agriculturist, used in North India 
* Ryot ’ in Maharashtra, etc. 
KopAn Also “ Kudali’’.—The implement lke 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging; 
| ayn. mamuti, Southern India. 


KONKAN —The narrow strip of low land be- 
‘ween the Western ghate and the sea. 

Kos.—A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 vards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot —Battlements 

Korai.—A large house. 

KOTWAL.—The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 

| Wyderabad and other parts of India. 
KOTWALI.—The chief police station in a 
| head-quarters town. 

KUOHA BANDI—A barrier or gateway erected 
across & lane. 


KUFR.—Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet 


KULEKARNI.—See PaTWwARI. 
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KUMBHAMELA —ILhe great fair at Hardwar, 
so called because when it 1s held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

KUMBHAR —(“) A potter U “ Kumhar” 


KuNnBI —An agriculturist (Kanbi! 1n Guiarat 
Kurmi in N Indi) 


KUNWAP oR KowaR —Phe heir of a Raja 
(Livery son of any chief in Gujarat andKathiawar) 


KurRAN—A big grass land growimg grass fit 
for cutting 


Kusgti (U), Kustr (M) —Wrestlng 


Kyari —Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivition 


Kyauna—A Buddhist monastery, 
always contains a school, Burma 


LAKH, lac—A hundred thousand 


TAL—4 younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under ‘ Babu ) 


LAMBARDAR —The representative of the ro 
sharers in a zamindari village Northern India 


LANGurR —A large monkey SEMNOPITHEOUS 
ENTELLUS 


LasoarR cornet lashkar —(1) in army (2) in 
] nglish usage an Indian sailor 


Ta? —A monum ntal pillar ‘ Jat Winilus 
tani corruption of Jord eg, Bara J xt 
—Vie roy Jin.) 1 1t —Comman ler in Chief 

Chhots Lat Govcurnor 


LATERITE —A _ vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads, also probably valuabie for the 
production of aluminium  Laterite produces 
a dcep brichord soil 


LinagaAM—The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 


Lrrog!I —A fruit tree grown in North India 
( LITOHI OHINENSIS) 


LOKAMANY4 —(Lit ) Esteemed of the people 
A national hero 


LOKENDRA OB LOKINDRA —‘‘ Protector of the 
eee title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
atia 


LoneY1—A waistcloth, Burma, 
LOTA—A small brass water-pot 


Lunar loonm—A cloth (coloured dhot) 
simply wound round the waist 


MADRASA —A_ school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedaus 


ManwAJAN —The guild of Hindu or Jain mer 
chants ina city ‘lhe head of the Mahajan 1s 
the Nagarsheth (¢ v ). 


MAHAT —(1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country, (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement 1s taken 
for the payment of land revenue (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, eg, right to catch cle- 
phants, or to take stone , (4)m Bombay a small 
Taluka undcr 2 MABALKARI 


Manant —The head of a Hindu conventua! 
establishment. 


whicb 
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MAHARAJA —The higl est of hereditary ruler 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distin* 
tion conferred by Government It has severa 
variations as under ‘Raja’ with the addition 0! 
MAHARAJ RANA, its feminine 18 MAHARAN 
‘MABA=great) 

MAHARAJ KUMAR —Son of a Maharaja 

MAHATMA —({lit) A great soul applied to 
Men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 


MAHAMAHOPADAYAYA —A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskritic lore 


MAHSEER, mahasir —A large carp BARPUS 
FOR (lit. ‘the big-headed ’), 


MaHvuA—A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as f or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil 


MAHURAT —The propitious moment fixed by 
wtrologers for an important undertaking 


The word in Sansirit and Murath is 
Muhurta’ , mm Gujarati Murrat’ or‘ Mhurat 


MAIDAN —An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta 


Matna —A bird 


MAJOR WORKS —Irngation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest 


MaJourR —A labourer (in Bombay). 
MAKTAB —An elementary Mahomedan school 


MALGUZAR (revenue payer)—{1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co sharet 
in a Village hcld 10 ordinary proprietary tenure 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 


MAKTA —Licence, monopoly. 
MAKTADAR —A licencee, monopohst 
MALI -—A girdener 

MALIK —Master, proprietor 


MAMLATDAR (Mar ** Mamledar ”) —-Th 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whos 
duties are both executive and magisterial 
syn tahasildar Mar ‘ Mamledar’’) 


MANDAP, oF mandapam—dA porch or pil 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 


MANGOSTEEN —The fruit of GARCINIA MANGO 
TANA 


MARI —A Baluch tribe (Bhugtis and Mar 
generally spoken of together ) 

MARKHOR —A wild goat in North-Wester 
India, CAPRA FALOCONERI 

MASJID—A mosque Jama Masjid, th 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippel 
collect on Fridays 

MASNAD —Seat of state or throne, Mah 
medan, syn gaddi 

MaTH—A Hindu 
ment. 


MAULANA —A Mahomedan skilled in Arab 
and religious knowledge 


MAULVI —A person learned in Muhammada 
AW. 


conventual  establial 
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MAUND, Ver. Man —A weight varymg in MUKHTAR (corruptly mukhtiar)—1) A legal 
different localities. The Ry. maund is 80 lbs  sdacslapth who has not got a era ane ha 
MAYA ~Sanskrit term for “* cosmic lusion ”’ ore cannot appear 10 cour as o1r ) any 
in Vedanta philosophy. seri ag power of attorney on behalf of 


MEHEL or MAnAL —A palace, MUKHTIARKAR —The officer in charge of a 


MgLa.—A religious festiva! or fair. taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
MIAN —‘Litle of the son of a Rajput Nawab ®24 magisterial; syn. tahasildar 
resembling the Scottish ‘‘ Master.” MUKTI, ‘release ’"—lhe perfect rest attained 


by the last death and the final reapsorption of 
MIHRAB.—The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque the individual soul into the world soul, syn 


fort, MIBVANA, MOKSHA 
MIMBak.—Stepsin a mosque, used as Apwplt. = aro aeaz-yp DAULA —Distinguished in the 


MinAR —A pillar or tower. State MULK, 1n the country. 

MINOE WORKS.—Irrigation works for which ee : 
regular accounts are not kept, except, 1n some MONG, mug 2 pubes PHASEOLUS RADIA 
cases, of capital TUS: syn. mag, Gujarat. 

Mrz —A leader, an inferior title which, bhe MUNsJ—(1) A tall grasa (SACOHARUM MUNA) 
“Khan,” has grown mto a name, especiillv /2 North India, from which mats are woven, and 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind, {he Brahman sacrd thread worn, (2) In 

MIRZA —If prefixed, “Mr” or ‘* Esquire’ Mahar ishtra munyj means the thrrad 


rcmoney. 

MOFUSSIL —See MUFFASSAL MuNSHi—A teacher of Hindustan! or any 
MisTRI —(1) & foreman, (2) 8 cook Perso Arabian language Presidegt or presiding 
Monur—A Gold om no longcr current, official Also Secretary or writer 


worth about Rs, 16. MUNsIF.—Judge of the lowcst Court with 
MOLESALAM —A class of land holding Rajput (1vil jurisdiction 


Musalmans m Gujarat who have mtained Hindu 
names and saatonns MuURLI (DFVADASI) —A girl dedicated to a 


Mona, MounG, OR Mauna (Arakanese)}— God or temple, 
Leader. MURUM moorum—Gravel and earth used 
Mora.—Stool. for metajhng roads 


MoNSOON—Lit. Season, and specifically MUSALMAN, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin) 
(1) The 8 W Monsoon, whichis a Northward The names by whith Mrihomidans describe 
extension of the § E trades, which in the Nor- themselves, ‘‘ Momin’’ 1s also nime of a 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate | particular caste of Muhimidana in Gujarat, 
into and around the low pressure area over also called “ Mumnas’ 

North India, caused by the excessive heating | Myowun —' Mr ” 
of the land area, and (2) Tbe N E Monsoon, 
which is the Hier of cold winds blowing down NAacHAni, Naali—See Raai 

uring the Northern winter from the cold land ds 
areas of Central Asia, giving ram in India only: Pe eagaety ‘alee eee Dees Seer 
in 8 E Madras and Ceylon through moysture | ; 
passing across the equator into the low pressure of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city 
areas Of the Australasian Southern summit. | NaiB—<Assistant or Deputy. 


MOPLAH (Mappila).—A fanatical Mahomedan, WNarx—A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 


sect in Malabar m Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 


MOULVI OR MAULYVI.—A learned Musalman lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
or Muslim teacher. (In Bombay a head peon ) 


MUDALIYAR OB MUD-LIAR.—A persona] Nav.—A demon or spint, Burma. 


pro : , name, but implying ‘‘ steward of the Nawap.—aA title borne by Musalmans, 


corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
MUEZZIN.—Person employed to sound the Hindus Originally a Viceroy under the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. ee SC veeL ments: a the 1egular leading 
MUFASSAL, mofussil— The outlying parts of %e Of a Mohammedan Frince, correspondsug 
a District, Province or Presidency, an distin. %© ‘* Maharaja” of the Hindu 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr) NAWABzZADA —Son of a Nawab 


MuJAWwAR.—Custodian of Musalman sacred NazaR, nazarana —A due paid on succession 
place, especially Saint’s tomb or on certain ceremonial pecaalona. 


, ee ae mir oe we vege waragainst Nazim —Superintendent or Manager 

nudels. THC omedan. neric name =68NET ASSETS—(1) In Northern India, the 

ibaa hs as of Mahomedan sacred places rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
: | by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 

Se ie aane alae depo i a ey, enor draped a ae between the assumed 
; mployed bya merchant value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 

to superintend landing or shipment af goods. | of production. ‘ : ~ 


IO 


NEwAR —Broad webbing woven across bed 

stcais instead of iron slabs 

N@aPi —Pressed fish or salted fish paste 

largely made and consumed 10 Burma 

NimGga0 —Blue Bull, A large antelope 

NIM, neem —A tree, MELIA AZADIRAOHTA the 

berries of which are used 1p dyeing 

NIRVANA —See MUKTI 

NIkAv —Mushim legal marriage 

NISHAN —Sign Sacr d Symbt] carred in a 

] roccssion 

NIZAM —Lhe title of the ruler of Hyderabad 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab 

NIZAMAT —A bub division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chieily in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 

NON AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment imposed whcn land already assesscd 
ag agricultural 13 divertcd to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns 

NON-COGNIZABLE —An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
@ warrant 

Nono (ihibetan)—-lhe ruler of Spitta 

NON-OCOUPANOY TENANTS —A class of tenant, 
witb few statutory mghts except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms 10 their leases or agreements 

NON REGULATION —A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
- or full code of legislation was not in force 1D 
them 

NULLAH, NALA—A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain 

OCOUPANOY TENANTS —A class of tenant» 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

PADAUK—A well known Burmese tre 
(PLEROCARPUS 3p ) from the bchaviour of which 
the arriva} of the monsoon Is prognosticated 

PADDY —Unhusked rice 

PaGaA—(Prrsian Pal,al)) 
among the Marathas 

Paal —A tracker ot thieves ofstrayed or stolen 
animals 

PAHAR —A mountain 

Paiqgau —A tenuie in Hydctrabid State (Lit 
Jagir for maintumimg ‘Paigah” +e, mount | 
tioops ) 

PAIK —({1) A foot soldier ,(2)in Assam former 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years 

PaILI —A grat measuie 

PAILWAN, PAHLWAN —Professional Wrestler 

PAIREE —The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
APHUS (g v) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour bumg less fellow and more green and red 

PAKKA, Pucca—Ripe mature, complete 

PaLaS —See DBAK 

PALKI —A palanquin or Jitter 

Pan —The betel vine, PIPE BETLE. 

PaNoHAMA —Low caste, Southern India 

PANOHAYAT —{1) A committee for manage 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town 
(2) arbitrators Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 


troop of horses 
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PanpA—A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

PANDIT—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 


PANSUPARI — Distribution of Pan and SUPARI 
(q v ) as & form of ceremonial hospitality 


PAPAIYA —FEruit tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
Curua Papaya 

PARAB—A public place for the distribution 
of water, muntamed by charity 


PARABADI —A platform with a smaller plat 
torm like a dovecot on 4 centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintaimed by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds 

PARDA purdah —{1) A veil or curtain, (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 
% aaa ir —Women who observe pur 

a. 

F’arRDESI—Foreign Used in Bombay especi 
reel of llindu servants, syu.s, &c , from North 

ndia 


PARGANA —Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil Northern India 


PasuM —The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
Uicnce Pashnuna cloth 

PasHTo, PUSHTO --Languaze of the Pathans 

Paso.—A_ waistcloth 

Pat, put —A stretch of firm,hard clay Desert 

PaThL—A village headman, Central and 
Western India, syn reddi, southern India 
zaonbura, Assam, padhan Northern and 


Lastern India Mukhi, Guzarat (Patil in Maha 
rashtra ) 


PATIDAR —A co sharer in a village, Gujarat. 
PATTAWALLA -See CHAPRASI 


Patwakt —A village accountant, syn Kar- 
nam Madras, kulkarni, Bombay Deccan, 
talati, Gujarat shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg mandal, Assam, tapedar, Sind. 


PEON —See CHAPRASI 
PESHKAR —One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc , personal clerk 


PESHEKASH —A tribute or offering to a supe 
rior 


Priao (pulav) —A dish of mce and other in- 
vredients, and by Anglo Indians specifically 
ised of chickcn with rice and gpices, 


PHULKARI —An embroidered sheet, 
flower work 


PIOH, paisa—A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing , also used as a generic term 
for money 


PIcoTTAH —A fever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India, syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northern India 


PrpaL —Sacred fig tree. Freus Relugrosa. 


lit 
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fin.—A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 
PoNGy!I.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma, 


PostIN, Posteen.—A coat or rug of sheep 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 


PRABHAT PHERI—Lit. ‘‘ Mornmg round,” 
of parties going round early m the mornimg 
singing political songs. 


PRANT.—An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

PRANT OR PRANT SAHEB—Sub Divisional 
Officer. (in Bombay Presiduncy ) 


PRESIDENCY —A former Division of British 
{ndia. 


PRINCE.—Term used in English courtesy for 
‘* Shahzada,’ but specially conferred m the 
case of ‘‘ Prince of Arcot ’’ (called also ‘* Armin 
1-Arcot ’’). 

PROTECTED.—Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision 1s exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

PROVINOE —One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Pusa.—Worship, Hindu. 

PUJARI —The rslest attached to a temple. 


PUNDIT.—Sce Pandit. 


Purana.—Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geolog! 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch marked" coins. 

PURNA SwARAJ.—Complete independence. 

Puronit—A domestic chaplain or spiritual] 
guide, Hindu, 

PWE.—An entertainment, Burma 


PYALIS—Banda Of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 
QILLA.— A Fort. 


RaBL—Any crop sown after the main South 
West monsoon. 


RaG, RAGINI —Mode in Indian music. 

Raai (Eleusine corocana).—A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni. 


RaAll-GaRI.— Railway train 
RAIYAT OR RyoO?T.—Tarmcr 


RaJa —A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ‘‘ Maharaja’’, The femimuine is 
Ranz (Princess or Queen), and 1t has the varia 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rar, Rawal, Rawat, 
Raskwar, Ravkbar and Ravkat. The form Ras 
is common 1n Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 


RAJ KUMAR—Son of a Raja 
RAJ RAJESHWAR.—King of Kings. 


RaMOSHI-——-A caste whose work 1s to watch 
and ward in the Village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tnbe 
in Maharashtra. 

Rana.—A titie borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 


RANI.—The wife or widow of a Raja. 


Tr 


RANN OR RUNN —TI'lat land flooded in the 
monsoon aud tncrusted with salt when dry,eg, 
the Kann of Cutch. 


RANZA.—Mausoleum, shrine. 


RAO.—A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 


REGAR.—Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 


REGULATION.—A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 


Ren —Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soul, Northern India. 


RESFRVED.—Forests intended to be Main- 
tained permanently 


RicKsHaw—A one or two set vehicle on 
two whcels drawn by coolies, uxd in the hills 


RiISALDAR.—-Commander of a troop of hoses 
Rouwl, Roz —Nilgat. 

Rouv.—A kind of fish, LASEO *ROMITA, 
Roti —Bread 


Ro74 —Muslim fist during Ramizin 
Mausoleum (corluption oi = rauda.”’) 


RyotwaRI —fLhe system of tenure in which 
iand revenue 1s imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 


SABHA — Asem ly, Mieetin, 
Tess 
SADHU —A Hindu ascetic 


SADR, sudder —Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 


SaAFA JANG—A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 


SAFFLOWER —A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its pctals and oil from its sceds 
(CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS) Ver. kardai, kushanti. 


SAHEB.—The native Hindu term used to or 
ofa European (‘*‘ Mr Smith ’’ would be mentioned 
as ‘‘ Smith Saheb,” and his wife ‘* Smith 
Mem-Ssheb,”” but in addressing it would be 
‘“‘ Saheb,”’ fem. ‘* Saheba,”’ without the name), 
occasionally appended to a title im the same 
way as ‘* Bahadur,” but inferior (=master ) 

SAHIBZADA.—Son of @ person of consequence 

SAID, SAYID, SAIYID, SIDI, Si#D, SYtn — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
elaum duect male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 

Sat —A useful timber tree in Northern Indla, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 

SAMBAR —A deer, CERVUS UNICOLOR; syn. 


3arau. 

SAMITI.— Association, ( nion, Assembly. 

SAN —Bombay hemp, CROTALARIA JUNCEA. 

SANAD—(1) A charter or grant, giving 1ts 
name to a class of States in Centra) India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANGATHAN.—Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims ut unity and the hnow- 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-Hindu aggression The Hindu 
couaterpart of the Musalman ‘Tai zim” q.v. 


Also 


Council Cong 
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SANGRAM SAMITI —War Council in the 
Civil Disobcdicnce moviment. 


SANNYASI.—A Hindu mendicant. 
oARI.—A long piece of cloth worn by women. 


SARANJAM.—Land held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit rent in consideration of political 
serviecs rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maimtaining 
troops 


SARDAR (corrupted to SIRDAR)—A leading 
Government offiuial, either civil or military 
even a Graud Vizier Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ‘‘* Diwan ’ 
are like in value and used by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans But Mohammedans  oaly 
are ‘* Wah,” ‘‘ Sultan,” ‘S Amir,’”’ ‘* Mu,” 
‘* Mirza,’” ‘‘ Mian,” and ‘* Khan.” 


SARKARB—(1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 


SARSUBAH —<An Officcrin charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territorics. 


SaT1.—Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 


SAHUKAB, SAULAR, SOWKAR.—Banker, dealer 
In money, exchange, etc ; money lender 


SAPYAGRAHA —(lit, Insistence on truth) 
passive resistance 

SATYAGRAHI—A passive iesister, one who 
willfollow the truth wherever 1t may jead. 


SaTTA,-—-Speculation. 


SAUDAGAR.—Merchant, 


Sawal—A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (it. one-fourth Letter than othe1s) 


SawBwa —A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 


SEMAL or cotton tree.—A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, BOMBAX MALABARIOUM. 

SEROW, sarau—A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HAEDUS BUBALINUS. 


SETH, SHuTv.—Merchant, banker. 


SETTLEMENT—(1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govcrn 
ment revenue from Iand; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 


SHAHID.—A Musalman p,artyr. 


SHAHZADA—Son of a hing 
SHAIKH or SHEIKH (A1abic)—A chief. 


SHAMS-UL-ULAMA—A Mohammedan 
denoting ‘‘ learned ”’ 


SHAMSHER-JANG.—‘‘Sword of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of [ravancore.) 


title 


SHANBHOG.—See Parwakl. 


pr sent | 
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SHEGADI, seggaree., ShigriA_ pan on 3 feet 
with live charcoal] in it. 


SHER.—Tiger. 


SHER, ser, seer—A weight, or measure Varying 
much in size 10 different parts of the country. 
lhe Railway ser is about 2 Ibs. 

SHETH, shethia —A Hinduor Jain merchant. 

SHIA8S —Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
lawiul Khalif and successor of the prophct and 

i deny the hhalifate of the first three Khalifs. 

SHIGHRAM —Sce TONGA 

SHISHAM or sissu—-Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. DALBERGIA SI8soo, 

SHRADDHA —Annual Hinde Ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 

SHRUTI.— Literally “ heard ”’, 
to inspired Rishis, 

SHROFF — Banker. 


SHUDDHI,—Literally purification. A move: 
nent startcd in Rajputana and Northera India 
for the reconveryon to Hinduism of those, lke 
the Malakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome: 
dans for some generations, have retamed many 
Hindu practices. 


S1p1.—A variation of ‘‘ Safd.** Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesidency, 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army, 

SILLADAR.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SINDHIA.—See under ‘* Gaekwar.” 

SMRITI.—Unrevealed Laws, a8 opposed toa 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

SoLua.—A water-plant with a valuable pith, 


AESCHYNOMENE ASPERA, 
SoWAER —A mounted soldier or constable 
SowKaR —Merchant. 


SwaDrsai—Lit Swa—one’s own desht=of 
country ‘There is actually a shade of difference 
betwecn the two, the ‘‘ Swa” Emphasiung the 
preference against e\ ery thing “* par,” foreign. 


SRI OR SaRiI.—Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
& person much respected (never addressed 


Vedae revealed 


|to him; nearly =‘* Esquire’): used also of 


divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadt). 

Ber ae SkiyUr.—Modern Hindu equivalent 
ra) ee Rig 

STUPA or tope.—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
ral, contaming relics. 


SUBAH —{1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding tu the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districta or 
Division, Hyderabad. 


SUBAHDAR.—{1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

SUB DIVISION.—A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 


SaastTRas.~—Lhe religious law-books of the Service or a Deputy Collector. 


Hindus. 


SULTAN.—A King. 
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SUNNAT.—Traditional law followed by Sunnis 


SUNNIS —Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalifs as lawful successors of the Prophet 


Supaki.—The fruit of the betel palm, ARuC: 
OATEOHU. 

SUPERINTENDENT.—(1) The chief police officer 
ina District ; (2) the officialin charge of a hill 
station; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 


SURAJ, SvuryAa.—Sun, 

SurtTI —Native of Surat, specially used ot 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Turopeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. Also called ‘‘ Lala” or “ Taha.” 

SwaMI—A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
apphed to Shankaracharyas, Mahants o! Mati, 
etc 


SYCE, sais.—A groom. 
SYED, SYUD.—More variations of ‘* Said ” 


TABLIGH.— 1 he Mahomedan conversion move 
meat. 

TaBuT.—See T AZIAH. 

TAHSIL.—A revenue sub-division of 8 District 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore: township, Burma. 

TAHSILDAR —The Officer in charge of a tahsi! 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi 
vatdar, Baroda His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


TAKAVI.—Loans made to agriculturists fo: 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements, 
syn. tagai Also “fagavi” (M. Tazgai ) 
Bombay 


TAKLI—Small distaff for 
brought into fashion by Mr 


TaL —Lake; Musical time. 


TALAK.—Mahomcdan term for divorce 
TaLaTi.— Village accountant. 


TALAY, or talao.—A lake or tank. 


TALUK, taluka.—The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawor A _ revenue 
sub-division of a OD Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashil. 

TALUKDAR.—A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land | 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat | 


TALPUR.—The name of a dynasty in Sind 
TAMAKHU, TAMBAKU.—Tobacco. 


TaMASHA —Entertainment, gala In Sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

TAMBU.—Tent in the Bombay Presidency. 

TamTamM, tumtum,—<A North Indian name for 
alight trap or cart, 

TaNK.—In Southern, Western, and Central 


sploning yar 
Gandhi 


in 


India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 


in Northern India, an excavation holding wate: 
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T ANZIM,— Literally ‘* organization.” A move- 
Ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans 1n India. 


TAPEDAR.—See Parwakl, 


TaRAI.—A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

TARI, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
Juice of the date is called Sendhi. 


TASAR, tussore.— Wild silkworms, ANTHERAEA 
PAPHIA, also apphed to the cloth made from 
their silk. 


TALTI —Brush woo Jfence or hurdle. 


Tazia.—Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival , syn tabut, Marathi, dola. 


TE(K —A Valuable timber tree In Southern 


and Western India and Burma, TEOTONA 
GRANDIS. 

TELEGRAPHIO TRANSFERS.—See Council bills, 

THAGI, thuggee.—Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

THAKUR —(1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name K shattriya in some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans, (3) a petty chief; (4) a hil! tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

THAMIN —The brow-antlered deer, Burma 
CERVUS ELDI, 

THANA.—Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tr or T1R.—Locust. 

TIKA.—(1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

TIKA SAHEB.—Heir-apparent 1n several North 
Indian States. 

TikaM—The English pickaxe (of which 


“ pikass “1s the common corruption “ Tikam” 
1s derived in dictionuris from Tikshna—Sharp). 


Trt.—An oilseed, SESAMUM INDIOUM; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Trak —(Short a) the caste mark on the 
‘orehead among Hindus. 

TINDAL, tandel.—A foreman, sabordinate 
officer of a slup. 

TIPAl, Teapoy.—A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small Luropean style table. 


TITAR.—-Partndge. 

ToLa.—A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
troy). 

ToNGa.—A one or two horsed Vehicle with a 
oovered top ; syn. SHIGHRAM. 

Tore —YIhe word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estatcs 1t 1s 
derived from the Kanarese thota and simular 
words in Tamil and Malayalam mcaning an 
estate. 
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TSINE.— Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, BOS SONDAIOUS ° syn. 
und banteng. 


LUMANDAR.—A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 


ULEMA, (Pluial o: Alum) —-Muahomedan Icained 
mn. 


UMARA— Term implying the Nobles collec 
tively. Plural of ‘“‘ Amir.”’ 


UMBAR —A wild fig—(1 1003 GLOMERATA). 


UMLDWAk —~—A hoptul person, onc who 
works, without pay in the hope of gumm a 
bituatuon , candidate. 


Unit.—A term in famine admunistration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 


URDU.—Hindustan1 language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hind), spoken 
and written by Hindus. 


URIAL.—A wild sheep in North-Western 
india, OVIS VIGNE. 


Urnip, UpID —A pulse, * black grain * (PHa> 
SEOLUS MUNGO) 


UBUS.—Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint 


Usar —Soil made barren by salioe efflores- 
cence, Northern India, 


UstaD.—Master teacher, one shilled in any 
art or science, 


UTHAMNA.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid op second or thud day aiter the death ot a 
ace Among Parsis, @ religious ceremony 

eld on the third day after the death oi a 
person, 


VABIVATDAR.—Officer In charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn tahsildar. 


VAID or Baidya (18 also a caste in Bengal) —A 
native doctor practising the Hindu systm of 
medicine, 


VAKIL.—{1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 


VEDA.—Revealed sacred books of Hindus, 
VEDANTA.—1he philosophy oi the Upanishads 
VIHARA.—A Buddhist monastery. 
VILLAGE.—Usuaily applied to a certain area 


demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly | 


to the Cnglish parish, 


VILLAGE UNION.—An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee, 


hsaing | 


An Indian Glossary. 


WaAaAz,—Mahomedan sermon. 


Wapbaor WADI —(1) An enclosure with houses 
uilt round facing a centre yard, (2) private 
closed land near 4 Village. 


WAKF—A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 


Wall —Like ‘‘ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat 13 80 termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both ‘‘ Wal’’ and ‘* Mir.” 


Wao —A step well. 


WaATAN —A wordof many senses In Bombay 
Presdency used mostly of the land or cash 
illowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community, 


Wazik.—The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 


WET RATE.—The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


WRILEL —South Indian equivalent of babu. 
YaMa.—Hindu god of death. 


Yooa—A system of Hindu philosophy, 
Practice of breath contro], etc, said to give 
supernatural powers, 


Yoa —A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, & cardinal part of which 1s that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 


YUNANI.—Lit Greek; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 


ZABARDAST.—Lit. ‘“‘ Upper hand,” 
strong, oppressive, 


| ZABARDASTI.—Oppression, 


hence 


ZAMINDAR.—A landholder. 


ZAMINDARI —(1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 


| of a landlord. 


ZANANA—Of women Women’s apartment, 
harem 


ZIARAT —Pilgrimage Ziarat-gah, any sbrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 


ZIKR.—Commemorative prayer sald at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 


ZiLa.—A District, 


ZOR-TALADI.—Tribute paid to Jimagalb 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 


7ULM, ZULUM.—Tyranny, Oppression. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which ‘ he must work for long hoursin water, he would 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- {| 19f cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 


tion in India isdrawn by thefr dress and per- 
sonal decoration. Inits simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loms. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a lixury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his Jegs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally imnocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a plece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images 


Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which 1s supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end 18 gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk 13 a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like & Roman toga Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears 1n his full mdigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wmst to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as & belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety 18 shown in the head- 
dress, More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. [n the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
vith sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims* long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap 1n all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ”’ of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a traimed eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
weareris 8 Hindu, Mahom-dan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—Fashions often var) 
with chmate and occupation, The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat anda cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket; yct, as 


kerchhef from his waist in front, ‘lhe Pathan 
of the cold north-west affecta lonee baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his eats with its folds as 1f to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and Euronean costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis “ost 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Eutc- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots acter 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes —The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds iff front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice: on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many “Mussahmnan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them, The 
vast majority of Mihomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 

| veil whea they appear in public * a few converts 
from Hinduism have pot borrowed the custom, 

i In Northern India Windu women have generally 

adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion 
In the Dekhan ani in Southern India they 
have not. 


As a rule the hair 1s daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their hcads im imitation of certaim ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Uihomedans 
in m3st crwes do = =The’former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grovy it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keen the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which 18 also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengat 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chrts- 
tians follow their individual inclinations Hindu 
ascetics, known a3 Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coi) the uncombed hair of 
the head into acrest, im imritation of the gol 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wnists, flngers, the waist— 
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until motherhood is attained, and by some | 


even later—and the toes. Ohildren wear 
anklets. Each community affects ita peculiar 
ornaments, though Imitation fs not uncommon. 
Serpents with several beads, and flowers, iike 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the moat popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 


Caste Marks.,—Caste marks constitute & 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. Tbe simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or joy, and 1s onntted in 
mourning and on fast days It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it 1s made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, 1t 13 said 
to represent her A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked The material used is a kind of yel 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season, Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eleocarpus ganirus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the ag phallus of their god 
Balragis, ascetics, ides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hazr, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with 4 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn 1n the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be lained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason tan 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 


Shiva.—lIndia is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at eve 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
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source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents and he also wears & 
necklace of skulls In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Ganesha sit on his thigha An esoteric meav- 
ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future‘ the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva 18 a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 


Ganpati—Ganesh or Ganpati, the con 
troller of all power of evil subject to Shiva, i» 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking 1s begun with a prayer to 
him He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons 1n his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He 1s said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him, The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained His vehicle {s 
a rat. 


Parvati —Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, 1s worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, 1s one of her 
flerce manifestations, In this form she 18 
black * a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth: besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses 1n her hands and round her 
neck are skulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadev1 Goun, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign On the othe: hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and 3mall- 
pox are caused by certam goddesses or 
** mothers.” 


Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, 1s the most depen deity next to Shiva. 
He 18 worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home 1s the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which 1s seated 
Brahma, the third member of the tnnity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He is always az 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brether 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
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chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented ag playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of bus city, esotencally 
explained to mean his devotees. 


Brahma is seldom worshipped: only a 
couple of temples de‘licated to bim have yet 
been discovered in all Indis. 


Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them ld a loca) reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not m:-ntioned in ancient lite- 
ide are celebrated 1n the works of modern 
saints. 


The Jamsin their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity 18 different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists 


Images—Besides invisible powers and de! 
fied persons, the Himdus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must bave originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits asx the cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu. the swan of Brahma’ the 
peacock of Saraswati Hanuman the monkey 
of Rama: one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle: the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger’ one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion 
The cow is & useful animal: to the Brahman 
vegetanian her milk is indispensable, and he 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quauty, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sansknt words, 18 content to cal] his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijyibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red: gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
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treats her as his mother. So did the Rushi of 
old, who often subsistea on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The anake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent 1s carved, may be 
seen ander many trees by the roadside. The 
rincl trees and plantr worshipped are the 
acred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy, Pebbles from the 
Gandak: and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples 


Worship.— Without going into a temple,one 
can get a fair idea of 1mage worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone 1s treated under a tree, 
It 1s washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers: food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the :magé. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place . jewels are placed 
on the idol: and the offerings are on a larger 
scale Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and g ddesses. 


Domestic Life —Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see & Marriage or funeral process.on In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride 18 decorated the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead body 1s generally carned on 
% few pieces of bamboo lashed together a thin 
cloth 18 thrown over it and the vcdy 18 t.ed to 
the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin, 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanguin with great pomp 
The higher castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Bumnial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence, 
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a stone ; small or tall, weak or strong. a hon, 
&@ snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
trike a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna. Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible Nakula a mongoose Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot. Shringa ahorn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond: Ratna or Ratan a jewel: Sonu 
or Chinna gold: Velli or Belli, in the Drayid:sz 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new stage of civilisation It 
1s doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human 


High-caste practices —The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
otten the name of a deity is on his hips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy Vishnu 18 
p pervader Govinda is the cowherd Kmshna 
Keshava has fine hair Rama is a delizhter 
Lakshmana is luchy Naravana produced the 
first Iiving being on the primeval waters 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day Subrab- 
manya ig a brother of Ganesha Sita is a 
furrow Savitri a ray of light Tara a star 
Radha prosperity Rukmuini 1s she of golden 
orndments Bham1 of the glowing heart 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
gand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphras( din naming one s children 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkncss she gives them ugly namvs, 
such as Keru rubbish or Ukirda dunghill or 
Martoba, the mortal Women are named 2fter 
rivers, as Sarasvati Ganga Bhagirath: Goda- 
vari, or Kavert just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choos a wife with such a name 
perhaps because a river 13 an emblem of devi 
ousness and inconstancy as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
Curious custom if a child is born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural on Tues- 
day with a palatal on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental 


Family names —When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyas and Dasa to a Shudra’s 
This rule js fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and tre proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himeelf the servant of some 
god Thus, although Kahdas the famous 
poet, was a Shudra Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
n&yas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god excecdingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names Shastri, 
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Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 


Mukery, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanica! profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred bools Among warlike classes, 
like the Rayputs and Sikhs the title Singh 
(lon) has become mcre popular than the ancient 
Varma The Sindti Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and 1s not confined to any caste. 
The Rengah family names like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title in Southern India Mudahyar 
and Nayudu, m*aning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castesip Valabar Ram, 
Lal Nand, Chand are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes like Ji, a8 12 Ramp or Jamshedji the 
Kanarese Appa the ‘elugu Garu the feminine 
Ba or Devi are honorific Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba Lala, Sodhi Pandit Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific 


Professional names —Family names some- 
times denote a profession in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehtx. Kulkarni Deshpande Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held 1n former 
times One family name may mean a flour 
Seller another a canecelor and a third a 
liquor seller To insert the fathers name 
between ones personal and the family name 4s 
a common practice in Western India It Is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place the suffi, ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ 1s 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname 10 Western India ‘Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwal]'ahs or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias as among Parsis 
Thue Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name 18 Vasudey’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun 1s Chip- 
lunkar In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names But Mushms have no god 
or goddesses and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history These 
names and fitles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations JThe agno 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum Bibi an 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw lhght on Muslim 
Customs and Institutions The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from thelr sacred 
and secular history Treir surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India Batli- 
waliah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names 
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Indian Art. 


In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known 28 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case 1n Europe during the nmeteenth 
eentury. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 


Historical —-The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B C 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. C 250 do not exist ‘The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows — 


Name Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples 
Buddhist ..BC.250— Lillora, Ajanta,Kali, 
A.D 750. Sanchi 
Jama .. AD1000— Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1800. Palitana, 


Brabminical AD.690to Ellora, Dlephanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar 


Chalukyan . AD1000— Umber,Somnathpur, 


1200. Ballur. 
Dravidian AD1850— Elora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly, 
Pathan --AD1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun 


1550, pore 
Indo-Saracenic A.D 1520— Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760 Amber, Bijapur. 


Buddhist Architecture 1s mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The intenor decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former and the ras and 
gates surrounding the latter pomt unmustak- 
ably to their bemg derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period ‘Lhe characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit hght, and collio- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in ita most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructiona) 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 


Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in easential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 


Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
efeasing in size, 18 ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style 18 affected by its northern and southern 
neichbours, taking features from each without 
losng its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five 
fold bands of external ornament, 1s the prin- 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the hutub Mosque and Minar 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which fs sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
emplovment of Hindu craftsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence , but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu _ Indo Saracemec 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, ite 
crowning example being the Ta} Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Buyapur at a slightly later date 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held ip higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled m extent elsewhere, 1s 
to be seen In the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers The most notable 
construction3! contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture —The use of sculpture and paint- 
Ing 10 isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times. One 
or two reliufs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figurcs, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egvpt, Greece and Bome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attmbuted the stereo 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
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and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo 

ration and vivid expression of movemeit 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without ite equal 
elsewhcre in the world Lhe most imprcssive 
specimens are the earliest found in the Budd! st 
aod Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajai ta 
anc tlephanta Ihe great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks fo 

Mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterplecesof art The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement 

the fine sense of dccorative arrangements of 
line and mass and an overpowering ingenuity 
In intricate design Mahomedan sculpture 
In India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, 18  Verv 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention , and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders The representation of human or 
anima! figures is tarely to be met with Sculp 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, key t 
very low , and 18 mainly confined to the decora 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show gieater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination 
of the two styles and Fattehpore Sikri is a 
megauicent example of the mixed style of 

ar. 


Painting —Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was asin ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour Lut 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta 
Bagh, and in Ceylon These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era 1hey exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the Lest Indian sculpture 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered in 1816 They are 
pane in a species of tempora , and when first 

rought to light were well preserved, but tl ey 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the authorities The Nizam’s Govern 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to 
wards the preservaticn and study of these mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed ite origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul schoo} 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahar 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta ters, which 
wore designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
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were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some eatent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earller specimens in 
India are of a religious character, this phase of 
levelopment being closely allied to the art 
of the caligraphist Aa {ta range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into charactcr, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
‘Lhe artists of a Hindu off shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain 
ters but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans ‘The picturcs of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice and, when not used as illus 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios It is very signi- 
ficant that up to the best period of Mughal 
paintir g, the reign of Jehangir, Europ an ideas 
in ait pictues and prints were extensively 
jatromsed by the Kmyeror Ihis broad eclee 
ticism of the Moghuls 18 1n marked contrast to 
the cpimons of Mr Havell and his school of 
critics who have severely criticiscd tl e iacilities 
f advance d tiaming in Indian art schools 
which Bomba, in particular has ado; ted with 
mark d success 


Modern Pamting —Asthe reign of Shah 
Jaban exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of ita rapid decline 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged 1n his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule , and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul Painting becoming 
stereotyped In its practice Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had _ been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akhbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors The indigenous artiste 
left. to themselves 1n the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
At the time when the Bnitish East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and becamé a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art 3f the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian arr fe 
the ‘‘ Companv was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal cconomy of its ever 
Increasing territories to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate Intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative sty lee 
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of architecture were adopted for public and 
ee buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 

adras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their pu than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. ihe practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in Ladia capable of modelling 
or car civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distingu public servants were all imported 
from England , and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which dccorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artista in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Arche- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education antil the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown 10 1859 In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
clalism and artistic degradation , but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of as applied to industry. 


The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout Lngland were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India, and were attach 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. Lhe work of the Schools of Art in 
re d to industrial art is referred to else 
w fe, and as several of them have confined 
soeir activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it 1s sufficient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal 
cutta and Bombay im the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field , forin additior 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses & special school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc 
tion is given in the applied arts, It Is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
paneys the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr, MHavell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within ita walls every vestige of European 
art, and olaimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and nceded but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with litorary ability, backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding 
& willing and equally enthusiastic friend 
im Mr. Abipandranath Tagore, an artist of 
imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 
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devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepta, 
founded, about thirty xeas ago, what has since 

me known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models , and these early examples made 
@ great impression upon all Luropean critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional Lines, and it was con 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes Interesting a8 many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school Ihe painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed mto a backwater of Japanese conventions 
The Indian public bas failed tp give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encoura, e- 
mont mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India 


Bombay Schoo) of Art —The attitude to- 
wards the development of art 1n modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messis Loch- 
wood kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr Havill. In general tbe view this Schoo] of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are traimed and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
hfe of the country, it 18 not possible for modern 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
alone gave vitality to the great works of 
the past ; that without this spirit, the con\en- 
tions the ancient artista adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediwval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every e city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 

ve before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of Luro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certuin basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of ali great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sens-, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. : 

Among the pase during Mr. Burns 
administration were founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schoola, <A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
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was abolished in 1926 Mr Burns retired in 
1918 and was succecded in 1919 by the 
ig Principal, Mr W E Gladstone Solomon, 


The guiding pmnciple with Mr Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see and further to encour 
age by all possible means their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
wmherent instinct most obviously urges them 
He has always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students is in 
itself unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice and as Mr Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for miny years it is pos 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his syst m 
of training 


The Life Classes which were organised at the 
end of 1919 have been pronounced '= by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the Liuropean Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training for even in 
Kurope, too much of the study from Life1s quite 
capable of negativin, its own object In India 
where the decorative instinct 18 inherent 1nd 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class 1s even more paljable So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
» of Art under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd, As this class speciahses 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
celling and panels of a specially constructcd 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924 A great deal of controversy, which 
has been charactensed by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
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new movements in art trammg in India, but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been contimuous since it took 1ts 
present hne It 1s significant that the wide 
spread revival of public interest in Art in West 
em India has synchronised with these acti 
vities 


The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and largely due to the efforts of Sir Lesie Wl 
son the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artista in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
bulldings at New Delhi ‘The result of the 
Competition wis notificd in October 1928 when 
flve artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Sccretariat buildings ‘Ihe Bombay School 
undert ok the decorition of Committee Room 

A (inthe North Bloch) and the paintings, 
which were cxecuted in (ils On caNvas were 
nnished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middl of Seprember 
1929 ‘These decorations were orginal compo 
sitions of life size figures s\mtolising the mam 
periods ot Indian Art and the different branches 

fthe Hine and 4yplied Arts In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department mdependent 
of th Director of Public Instruction, tne 
Principal (Mr W E Gladstore Solomon) being 
made Director In Qctober 1930 the latter 

rganised an «xhibition of the work of all 
Dcupartments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro 
mised the exhibition and selected several of the 
puntings displayed 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
im the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indian architec 
ture 18 a eubject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be wmtten 
The subject 18 a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate The spirit of 
Indian art ts forelgn to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, While art criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 


has not as vet developed to its full extent 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covermg the 
ground in one volume of mo terate dimensions, 
and it 1g sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction Fergus- 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
jan era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B C, 
272 to 236.” 
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Buddhist Work. 


Fergusson’s first architectural period 3s 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway 
#s perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
m the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karh, 
Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora,and Kanher: A point 
with relation te the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing lLhis is the strong 
uuropean tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantime but most frequently as 
greek, to be observed in the details The 


fohage seeD in the capitals of columns bears , 


strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculpturrs have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to Luropean influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later 


The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order, Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwars 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
* Tower of Victory’ at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 


The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tke South of India 
It 1s seen In Many roch-cut temp'es as at Elona 
where the remarkable ‘‘ Kylas”’ i» an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid roch, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
It 1s, as 1t were, a life-size model of a complete 


building or group of buildings, several hundred , 


feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ar undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry ‘The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Smrangam 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are amonp 
the best known examples of the style 


The writer finds some difficulty in followin, 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of clas*ification, 
the “‘Chalukyan’ of South-central Indla, 
and the ‘“* Northern or Indo Aryan style’ 
The differences and the similarities are appa 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he 1s 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“* Hindu ’’—however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast pumber 
of Hmimdu temples the following may be men 
tioned as particularly worthy of study —Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares 
Gwalior, &c. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior s among the most beauti 
ful architectural examples i India_ So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 


Indo-Saracenic. 


Among all the periods and styles in India 
the ch tics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what 1s generally 
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j called the ‘‘Indo-Saracenic’”’ which deve 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 


the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
| of activity and underwent 1emarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the rulmg class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
fhe requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured rerresent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings and Jed to the davslopment 
ot other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass #3 means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the esthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 


Foreign Influence 


There would appear to be a conflict petweet 
archseotogists ae to the extent of the effect on 
[ndian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahomedans the extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard ill the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation Lhe Gan- 
Thartn sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
reatment to winch allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
medan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa wd Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and above all, the historical evidences 
that cxist of the presence m India of Europeans 
luring “Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
thai all light and leading must come by way 
of Juurope, and the best things In art by way 
af Greece. lo them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, mytead of being the best, 1s the worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture 
Lhey find in the truly indigenou» work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Greco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder in Java, the work of Buddhist 
-olunists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an Immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant. 
{t 1s probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed til time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed stmuilarities between Indo-Maho- 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Inedan 
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work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
larities between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 
yet remainad in Its essence what 1t had alwaye 
been, indigenous Indian ‘The munaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve 
loped under the Moslcm influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailcd treatment and crafts 
manship are concerncd, rendcred in a manne: 
distinctively Indian Fergusson 18 _ usuall 

regarded as the leader of the former schoo 

while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Vr E B Havell whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the forme~ writer Mr Havell prac 

tically discards Fergusson s racial method of 
classification into stylcs in favour of a chrono 

logical review of what he regards to a greater 
«xtent than did his famous precursor as being 
one ccntinuous homogencous Indian made of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied 


Agra and Delhi 


Agra and Delhi may be regarded as th 
principal centres of the Indo Saracenic styie— 
the former for the rnowned Lay Mahal, for 
Akbars deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Sccundra, the Mot: Musyjyid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Dell 
we have the great Jumma Musyid, the Fort 
dhe tombs of Humavon, bSufdar Jung, dc, 
1nd the unique Qutb Minar ‘wo other great 
centres may be mentioned because in each 
there appearcd certain strongly marked indi 
vidualitics that diffcrentiated the varieties 
of the stvle there found from the varicty seen 
at Delhi and Agra, a3 well as that of one from 
that of th. other These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Giyapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency 


Architecture. 


Ahmedabad. 


At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhbe) 
and Champanir there seems to be less of 4 depar 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tend¢ acy to 
adhere to the lint! and bracket rather than to 
have rccourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full cxtent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion Lhe 
Ahmedibad work is probaoly most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of tts stone “‘jyali”— 
or pierced lattice work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 


Bijapur 


{fhe characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking They are 
erhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings m that 
here the dome 1s developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known ‘‘ Gol Gumbaz”’—1s cited as shew 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
here practically discarded tn favour 7f the arch 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largcness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though :n richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North 
In this we recognize among other influences 
that of the prevailing material, the hard an- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestore while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
thoice of materials available—the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials—~ 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi 
tecture of these centres 


Il. MODERN. 


The modern archit.ctural work of India 
divides itself sharply tnto two classes There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian “‘ Master 
builder’’ to be found chiefly im the Native 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being ull that building should not be 
but, considemng it has heen produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the meter, and 
who were necessamly contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
pattmental methods on the other, 1t must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professiona) architects 


to turn their attention to India, and a number of 

these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of 4 policy inl 

tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintamed 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every 
thing official, may gradually be removed If 
this 18 so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other. 
wise, 
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| Bramarte’s workin Rome, 1 the Panthcon, or 
builder’ public attention hag of recent years ibd dome of St. Pauls Below there are the 
oeen drawn with some inaitence, and the sug | semi-circular entrances resembling “ioghul door- 
gestion hag been pressed that efforts should be ; waya, the rows of comparativcls small windows, 
directed towards devising means for the pre-|some filled with pierced sandstone screens 
gervation of what 1s pointed out—and now somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 


Architecture. 


fo the work of the indigenous ‘“ master- 


universally acknowledged—to be a remarkable 
gurvival—almost the only one left in the world— 
of “living art,” but which 1s threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions ‘The matter 
agsumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required 1mptus to Indian art rather than 
that if should be made a means of fostering 


effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout. The 
secretariats were meant no doubt to usher the 
visitor to New Delhi to the “ piece de resistance” 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy’s 
House Standing where it does this building 1s 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the \isitor, while its massive end bays, 
With stepped ent sblature capped by saucered 
1ountains are said to give the architectural eye a 
feeling of safety against spreading ‘This feeling 
of security continues ag the spectator’s gaze 
travels down the unusual design of the metalied 


European art which needed no such encourage | dome to the solid projecting bavs that contam 


ment at India’> expense Ihe advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been | 
adherents of the ‘‘indigenous Indian” schoo) | 
of archeologists already mentioned, and to 
have baged thei 1dca3 on ther own reading of 
the past, Jhey still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services ‘Lheir opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official View botl 
ig to archeology and art, have pomted to the 
“death of all the arts of the pst in other 
rountries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as wiste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
‘another futile revival”! The Biitishin India 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquenng foot As those were wont to 
Teplace indigenous ait with that of Rome, 30 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtamed for thc 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction | 
of the principal, buildings m the new Capital | 


the statues of King George V and Qu en Mary, 
which complete the composition Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the ‘ glaring 
disunity ’’ in Moghul buildings when the white 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone, for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream ar blended and coordinated With 
regard to theinterior decorations of New Delhi, 
strenuous efforts were made by those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian irt to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paimtings required in the 
new buildings After a great deal of public 
agitation cf this subject in Bombay some com 
missions of this kind were gisen by the 
Government of India based on the results of a 
public competition But inszite of the indubi 
table success of many of the pal tings, and the 
proof furnished theieby of the Indian artist s 
capacities fcr this kind of work, nothing further 
has been accomplished in the matter since the 
end of 1929 


The controversy of ]ast and West, however 
vital to the interests of the countrys arch 
tecture, 1s too purely technical for its merits 
to be cstimated by tlie gencral reader or dis 
cussed here Its chief claim on our attention 


was accordingly cntrusted jofntly to two 
famous British architects neither of whom 

(an be unduly influenced by cither past | hes im the fact that it affords an added interest 
or recent architectural practice so far ag | to the tourist, who ray sce the fruits of both 
ladia 38 concerned The building of New schools of thought im the modern  brild 
Delhi ig perhaps too recent an event for ings of British India as well as ¢ xamples of the 
the passing of a definite verdict lhe work ‘‘ master builders’ work in nearly every native 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Bake: town and bazaar Ihe town of Lashkar in 
abides the judgment of posterity If that Gwahor State may be cited ag peculiarly rich 
work hag had its severe critics, it has also! instances of picturesque modern Indian 
received the commendation of many The street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from | Benares, etc, this class of work may be 
the centie of the Secretariat buildings, and | studied in many different forms both civil and 
swmounted by cupolas have reminded some of | religious 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture , the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual , military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories and to personal 
adornment 

‘Lhe articles of the first group were mtended 
for some fixed and dcfinite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
buiiding with which thev were imcorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and ther workmanship was more varied 
Lxamples of work in both groups are s0 numcr- 
yus, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
apphcation, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same These matcrals cover a very wide 
ringe but space only permits of rcference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
he Indian craftsmans skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles 

Before dealing separately with cach of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary The two distinctive styles 
ire Hindu and Mahomedan Thc former may 
be firmed indigenous dating as it does from 
remote antiquity, the latter was 1 vanation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
mto India in the fourteenth ccntury, and has 
since developed features essentially Indiin in 
character Lhe art of both Himdus ind Maho 
medans is based upon religion and the require 
ments of religious mtual The obvious expres 
sion of this 1s shown in the different mofifs 
used for their omament In Hindu art all na 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco 
rative purposes , but in that of the Mahome 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden The basis of Mahomedan decora 
tion is thercfore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are stnkingly 
exhibited ‘Lhe keynote of Himdu work 15 
ewuberance, im igimation and poetry that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat 
ing in their employment of orniment, the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straininz 
the anelogy: to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Curope In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and mvention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjectcd 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic mstmects of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Recognition 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 

resent time will eventually rob Indian art of 
ts Bational character 


Stone Work —Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples In vanety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures m the Buddhist and 
Brahmunical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 


| fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 


Abu A curious fact im relation to Hindu work 
13 that priority of date appears to have no rela 
tion to artistic dcvelopment It 1s not >ssible 
to trace as in the case of Greek, Roman anda 
Medieval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
‘There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
Tndia was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another matemal The treat 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even 1n 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence 1s apparent The heynote of Hindu 
design 1s rhvthmic rather than symmetrical 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail ‘Lhe industry displayed 1s amazing 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen m carrymg out the: 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration 

The stone carving on Mahomedaan baudings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, 1s much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples The fact that geometrical) 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certam prominent features, where ts 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens inlay, and other ornamenta) 
details appears to be inexhaustible while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Pcrsian lettering in panels and their fram 
ing To obtam a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surf1ces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
cnd used precious materials veneering the sur 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of mlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one emimently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman, and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, trrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained The treatment cf precious 
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stones by [Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to Sir George Birdwood states that ‘* the In 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu 
ous imposing effect of dazzling vanetv of rich 
and brilhant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems” This is true im a general sense 
and ‘‘full many a gem of purcst ray serene 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pterc 
ing But although as early as the sixtccnth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Lurope to be cut, many of the finest jewc ls 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indiin princes Sir G Watt has divided Indian 
stone work into three gient starcs or tyyes 222 
(1) from the excavation of Cive Temples and 
the construction of Buddhist tcpcs (2) the 
bwil twig of Hind 1 Chalaky nand Jain Lem les 
(3) Ihe Pithan and Moghul Mosq ies teinbs 
and palaces It 19 interesting tonote that the 
Sch os of Art im Indiahive len itt nti n t 
thisindustry lcriustanc the 1 ombay schoc [ 
(f Art hos t) its cr dit & number of ;ubhe 
butldings 1dorned Ty means of its student 
stone cutters 

Wood Work —With a fine range of tim 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
-r at part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian bulldings Unfortunatly, much of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the tecming insec 
tivorous hfe of India and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword It 1s therefore only possible to con 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies m stone which have been preserved 
Tew if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved tamber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 

icturesqueness and beauty the structural 

ams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brachets, being carved 
in @ manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furmture, as the 
term is now understood few examples were 
In use im India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions ‘these were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con 
formed somewhat closely to the architec 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlavs of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal, while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood 1s grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur 
piture, especially those turned on the lathe 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, | 
perhaps the mosf distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 


to wood work Teak,shishim, dcoihar sandal | 


wood, ebony, walnut, jun nimand Madras red 
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Metal Work —With the exception of weav 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still emplovs the greatest number of artis 
tic craftsmen in India Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
tor domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country ILhey exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personaLty which are only 
given by the work of the human hand, and the 
shapes are those wuilich grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implemcnts In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, cxcept m the dupartment of fine cast 
ing In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by thc 
meta] workers of Furope and Japan I1t may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article 1s, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less. necd 
exists for the decoration of its surface It 1s 
equally true that the highest test uf craftsma: - 
ship 1s the production of a perfect article witl 
out any decoration The reason bemg that the 
sightest technical fault 13 apparent on a plain 
surface but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which 1s covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and  silversmiths of India were 
extremely skiuful and industrious, but judged 
bv this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
wnd a completely satisfactory example of per 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silsersmiths of India 1s rarely to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often iappropniate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc 
ed owed 1ts application as much to the necessit; 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose For manv 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded m the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from thelr 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of mans 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces—a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries In tho 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols hive been extensively used 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as simular articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the mherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other 

Textiles —The textile industry 18 the widest 
in extent in India and 1s that in which her 
craftsmen have sbown their highest achieve 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal, but none has eVer 


wood are among the chief woods used in India, matched that of her weavers in cotton and 


for ornamental work. 


| wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
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fabrics, Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill] and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls fs an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom wéaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest haadwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, kiJled by the com- 
petition of the power loom. Inother branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
80 pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving, 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe In the middle ages has been 
produced in India The nearest approach 
to these isin carpets and rugs. This art was 
jatroduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest 
be of their instructors eJther in colour or 
esign. 


Modern Conditions—In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
“applied to the four principal materials emploved 
only a genera] indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arta to be considered. Al] these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on In Europe up to the end of the 
eightecnth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific {nquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expc- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 


The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industria] 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
30, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirif which animated the craftamen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman : the orga- 
niscd factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans; the 
fanction of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 
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been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftamen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the difficulties of transnort, con- 
tinued its Immemorial practice. Fifty vears 
ago this protective barrier was removed hy the 
‘opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been struggling to 
avold the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of intense competition. 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftamen ° to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of interna] dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
vatronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with forcign craftamen 
who had previousiv been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirelv different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy sand commercial 
organisation that beanty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry togetber once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
coun It was never supposed for sn instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
Io India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial and Local Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the cloud of depression, which has 
hung over it for a century past into the 
sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they are numerous Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brich and stonc 
erections of the Maurya period a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh illustrative of the Vedic 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century BC, and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about 
the same period The absence of structures of 
an earher period was then supposed to be duc 
to the fact that all previous architecture has 
been of wood and had completely perished Ihe 
recent excavations, however at Mohenjo-daro 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 8rd or 4th 
millennia BC and probably much earher still 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
civilization with large and populous citics 
well built houses, temp] s and public buildings 
of brick and many othcr amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotami. ani 
Lgypt Both at Mohenjodaro and Hurappa 
there are the remiins of some 5 or 6 cities super 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 


Ihe structures that have so far buen exposed 
1t Mohenjo daro belong to the three latest citics 
on the site Those of the tliri or earliest arc 
the best in style, those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one—of particularly 
massive proportions—is 4 large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery enzravcd 
seals of stone and ivory and past copper im 
plements and vessels, terracott. figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain 


These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
mullennia BC of a highly developed city life 
and the presence, 1n many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby 
loma and Egypt The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it 18 a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjodaro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to day 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog, horse and clephant RBe- 
sides gold and silver they used copper, tin 
bronze and lead, they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti 
vation of cotton and had attamed a high degrec 
of proficiency in the jeweller’s and pottcr’s arts 


That they possessed a well developed system 

of writing 1s evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well executed 
‘animal devices and pictographie legends in an 
i|unknown scnpt The method of disposal of 
‘the dead at Mohenjo daro is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial hase been met 
with namely complete burials along with 
funerary pottery, and ‘“‘pot burials” Only 
27 of the latter have been examined and these 
were found to contain skulls and human bones 
and are seemingly fractiont! burials 


This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
43 far as Rupar in the Ambala Distilct relatively 
close to the watershed of the Sutle) 
and Jumna and it 1s therefore highly mmprobablt 
that this civilization was confined to the 
Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
r asonable doubt that future researches will 
trace it into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
long period of more than 2,000 years that 
sepirates the pre histiiofic monuments 
referred to above from the historic period 
of India. httle or nothing 1s yet known but 
there 1s every hope that this gap in our know 
Iedge may be fillkd in by further excavations 
From the time of the Mauryas, 1¢, 3rd century 
BC the history of architecture and the forma 
tive arts of India 18 clear and can be traced with 
relative precision 


Monumental Pillars—The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below the wooden palisade (4th century BC ) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patah 
putra (modern Patna) and of which a large 
section has been exposed the roch and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 BC) the remains 
of a laize pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares Altogether twelve pillars of Asoka 
ire known Tenof them bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monobhthic, and comprised three 
members vz, a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of pfety preached by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archeological 
Museum at Sarnath Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B C 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagwr in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Kari (A D 70), and 1 third at 
Eran in Ccntral Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century AD. All these are of stone but there 
is one of iron also Jt 139 near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on 1t speaks of its 
having heen erected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta [I, (A D. 376- 
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413) cf the Gupta dvnasty It 19 wondcrful north of Gaya, ind Udaya,wi and Ahan lazir 
“to find the Hindus at that age forging a ba: 20 milks from Cuttack m Orssa The caves 
of iron larger than any that have been forged bclonz to the three principal sects into which 
ever im Lurope to a very late date, and pct {ancient India was divided, mz, the Buddhists 


frequently even now” Pillars of liter stvic 
are found all over the country, especially in th 
Madras Presidency No less than twenty «x: t 
in the South Kanara Distnct A_ particularly 
alegant example faces a Jaina temple a+ Muda 
bidn, not far from Viangalore 


Topes —Stupas hnown as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes m North Indla 
were constructed cither for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends ‘Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built si) as no specimer 
of Jainv stupas 18 now caratant A _ notobl 
structure of this kind which cxlsted until recent 
times, Wa3 the Tuna stupa which stood on th 
Kankih luda site at Muttry and yiclied a larg 
numlcr of Jama sculptures now dcposited in 
the Provincial Museum it Luchnow Of thos 
belonging to the Buldhists the grat Lope of 
Sivachi in Lhopal 1s the most imt.ict and entire 
of its class It consists of a low eircular drun 
supporting a hcmisphcrical dome of less di vmeter 
Round the drum 1° an open passage for circum 
BInbulation aud the whois ts enciosed OY 4 Was 
slve stone railing with lofty gates facing thc 
cardial pomts The gates are essentialls 
wooden in character and are carved inside and 
out, with elaborate sculpturcs The originil 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
pot the prcsent dimcnsions was apparently 
rected by Asoka at the same time as his hon 
crowned pillar near the south gite but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent eaplerations have 
conclusively shown its outer casing of stone 
the railing ani the gatcways were vw Icast 150 
and 200 ycars later, respectively Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnith, Bharhut between Alahabid 
and = Jubbulpore Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency and Piprahwa on the Nepalcse 
tronticr ‘The tope proper if SKharhut has 
entirely disappeared having been utilised 
for building villages and what remained of the: 
rail has becn removed to the Calcutta Viuseum - 
lhe bas reliefy on this rail which contain short. 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatahas or Birtb 
Stones of the Buddha give 1¢ a unique value 
Lhe stupa at Amravat) also no longer exists 
and portions of its rail, which 18 unsurpassed | 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are | 
now in the British and Madras Museum. The: 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe in 1898 anda steatite or soap stone re- 
hgaary with an mscription on tt was unearthed 
The inscription according to marv scholars 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself ; 
and enshrined by his kinsmen_ the Sakyas_ If 
this interpretation 1s correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that wer crected over the ashes 

of Buddha mmediately after his demise 


Caves —Of tue rock excavations which are 


‘to 200 BC by ILcigussop and Dr 


Hindus ud Jamas ‘Lhe carhest caves so far dis 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated bv Asoha and his grand 
son Dasatatha and dedicated to Ajivikaa a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala 
Ihe next earliest caves are those of Bhaju 
Pitalkhora and cave No 9 at Ajanta and 
No 19 at Nasik They have been assigned 
Burgess 
But there 15 good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshill’s recent researches ard 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
consideribly more modern ‘Lhe Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chattyas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteris for the residcnce of 
monke [he first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse shoe shapel windows over the entranci 
and have interiors consistinzZ of a Dave and side 
ubles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
[hey are thus remarkably similar to Chnstian 
basilicas ‘Lhe second class consist of a hall 
turrounded by a numberofcells In the later 
tvkaras there was a sanctum im the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a chartya 1s tound without one or more 
erharas adicining 1t Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at Elephanta near Bombay 1s perhaps 
the most frequented I1t 13 dedicated to Siva 
ind 18 not earuer thin the 7th century AD 
But bs far the most renowned cave temple of 
the Hindus 1s vhat known as Kallasa.! Kilora 
It ts on the model of 9 complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also 1s 
ledicated to Siva and was excavated bv tha 
Rashtrahuta king Krshna I (A 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine 
Of the Jaina caves the earlicst are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayazi, those of the medsseval type, 
to Indra Sabha at Lliora and those of the latest 
period at Ankaiin Nasik Lhe ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings Perhaps the best preserved among 
these are those 1* Ajanta which were exe- 
cuted set various periods between 390 600 A D 
and have elicited high praise as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them purished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
tin 1866 The Jost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herrmgham dunng 190911 Her 
pictures which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indiin Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have becn reproduc dina volume brought out 
by the India Society Another group of caves 
where equilly interesting though less well pre 
served paintings exist 1s found at Bagh in 
Gwahor State Thcse caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India So iety 


Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 


One of the wonders of India, nine-tentbs belong frontier of India anciently known as Gandhara, 
to Western India The most important groups ir found a class of remaims, ruined monasteriee 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa Karli and bured stupas, among which we notice for 
Kanhen, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombav the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s Buddhist pantheon Thefree use of Comnthan 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 mules capitals, friezes of nude Hrotes bearing a long 
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garland, winged Atlantes without number, and | Belur, and Somnathpur that the style 1s fou d 
a host of individual motifs clearly establsh the jin its full perfection 
infiuence of Hellenistic art The mound at Inscriptions —We now come to ins¢crip- 
Peshawar, locaily known as Shah-y ki-Dhen, tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
which was explored in 1909, brought to lightin India They have been engraved on 
bght several interesting sculptures of this varieties of matenals, but principally on stone 
school togetb t with a reliquary casket, the and copper Ihe earliest of these are found 
most remarkable bronze objcct of the Gandhara incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
periods ‘Lhe inscription on the casket left no 1s Biahmiand Kharoshthi the latter bemg con 
ouht as to the mound bemg the stupa raised fined tothe north west of India The Brahmi 
over @ rel of Buddha by the Indo Scy_ wasread from left toright, and from ithave been 
thian king Kanishka. Lhey were presented evolvea all the medein vernacular scripts of 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists India the Kharoshthi was written from ngbt 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
loabout the same age belong the stupas at | Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Rinjit'!durmg the period of the Persian domimation 
Singh’s French Gencrals, Ventura and Court in the Sth century BC It was prevalent up to 
in 1830 Some of them contained coins of) the 4th century AD, and was supplanted by 
Kanishka the Fishy Lhe earliest date ak mscriptions 
Stiuciural Temples—Of this class the e the celebrated edicts of Asoky to which a 
eirhest examples ae the Viriha temple at ‘reference has buen made above One group of 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at hese has been engraved on rocks, and ar 
Sinchi, the brick templ 8 at Blutirgion in the Obheron pulars Ihey have been found from 
district of Cawnpore ul of which bong to the >ahbazgarhi 40 miles north east of Peshawar 
Gupta period and alitcr one 1t Ligowain the 0 Nighva in the Nepal lara: from Girnar in 
Central Lrovinces In south Indit we have “@thi9war to Dhauli in Onissa, from Kalsiin thi 
two more examples, mz, lad Khin ind Durg. Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore show- 
temples at Azhole in By wpur the latter of which 18 by the way the vast extent of territory held 
cannot be liter than the cghth century AD bv him, ‘The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
Ihe only common chiractcmstic 18 flit roofs the five contempoiary Greek Princes, Antio- 
without spires of any kind In other respects Chus II of Syria Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
they are entircly differcnt and already hure we % forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
mark the beginning of the two styls, Indo- BC 269 as the date of hs coronation His 
Aryan and Dravidian, whose diffcrenccs become RUM under pillar inscription agam, discover- 
more and more pronounced from the 7th con ed in Nepal larai now settles, beyond all doubt, 
tury onwards In _ the Indo Ary in stvle, th the birth place of Buddha which was for long 
most promment oncs tend to the prrpendiculir isputed Another noteworthy record 1s the 
and im the Dravidiin to the bomzontal The 'ascrfption of the Besnagar pillar. ‘Lhe pillar 
gallent feature of thc former 1g. 1s the cur 48d been known for along time bnt Sir John 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal Marshall was the first to notice the imscription 
tower Lhe most notable examples of the first on It It records the erection of this column, 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu. Which wiga Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
bareswar in Onssa, 4 hajuraho im Bundelkhand, 20¢ Visudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abo ho 1s described as an envoyof hing Antial 
One cf the best known groups in the Dravidig: “!as of Laxila Heliodoros 14 herein called 
style is that of the Mamallapurum Raths ,., 3 Bhagavata, which shows thit though a Greek 
‘Seven Pazodas, on tix seashore to the south be had become a Hindu and presumably a 
of Madras) Lhey are cach hewn out of a block | Vaishniva Auother inscription worth noticing 
of granite, and ate rather models of temples 204 especially in this connection 19 that of 
than raths ‘Lhcy ate the earliest «examples of Cave No 10 at Nasik The donor of this cave 
typical Dravidian ar hitecture and belong to Ushavadata who calls himself a Saka and was 
the ‘tr rentury lo the same age h | to be thus an Indo Scythian, 138 therein spoken of as 
assigned the temple vt hailasarath at Conjec- baviug granted thrce hundred thousand kine 
veram and to the following century some fthe 224 sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Byapur 924 a8 having annually fed one hundred thou 
District, Bombay Presidcncy, and the mono 88nd Brahmans Here 1s another instance ofa 
hthic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to ie an having embraced Hindwsem = ‘Lhus for 


above Ofthe later Dravidian style the great |the political, social, economical and reliyious 
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comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 

Chalukyan by Fergusson Iu this style the Saraceme Architecture —This begs in 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead India with the 13th century after the per- 
of quadrangular,and the high-storeyed spire manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
is converted mto a low pyramid in which Their first mosques w re constructed of the 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian 15 matenals of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo times with comparati* ely slight alterations Ihe 
Aryap Some fine examples of this type exist mosque called Arhai din-ka ghompra at Ajmer 
at Dambal, Rattihal, Tiliwalli and Hangal in and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi|this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
and Warangal m Nizam’s Dominions But of India vamed at different periods and under 
it 18 in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, the various dynasties, imperial and local The 


32 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khuji are typica} examples Of the Sharq) 
style we have three mosqués in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang uP, 
and we havc here the Jam: Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as, 
the most notable stances of the secular and 
ecvieslastical styles of the Malwa Pathans Lhe 
Muhammadans of Bengal again daveloped their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shak, the Lklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth lhe Bahman) 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings Lie most strmking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, whicb differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what 1n others 
would be an open court 1s here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes ‘* Of the vanous forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumcd,” 
rays Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considcred to be the most elegant ” 
It 18 notable for tts carved stone work , and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs 1s so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period No other 
style 1s so essentially Hindu In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Biya 
pur There is here relatively little trace ot 
Hindu forms or details Lhe principal buildings | 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid | 
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India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunnmgham, who was also the 
first Durector-General of Archeology. Ihe 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys im Bombay and Madras three years after 
‘Lhe work of these Surveys, however, was res 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the ficful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid 

ance or control It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 33 lakhs to the repair of monuments 1n 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years Then a reaction set in, and hie 
post and that of the Durector-General were 
abolished. The first syatematic step towards re- 
cognising Official responsibility in conservation 
matters wastaken by Lord Curzon’s Government 
who established seven of the elght Archolopicai 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma 

nent footing and united them together under 
the control ofa Director=General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially m private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic 1n antiquities Under the direction of Sir 
Jobn Marshall, Kt, 014., Director-General of 
Archeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecutca, and the result of itis manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historio bujdings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of buried sites such as Taxila, Pata) 

putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nvgarjunikonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley 1t Harappain the Punjab and Mohenjo 

daroin §ind_ Of all these works those of most 


Gagan Mahal, Muihtar Mahal, [brahim Rauza 
and mosque ard the Gol Gumbaz Like their 
predecessors, the Path ins of Delhi, the Moghuls | general interest are the Mohenjodaro excavations, 
were a great building race ‘heir style first | for here the Aichmwological Department have 
pegan to evolve itself during the reign of Akba1 Unearthed remiins of prehistoric cities dating 


in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan , 
features Notewoithy among the emptror 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri} and Agra Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lihore and the 
tomb of itimad-ud daula are the most ty pical 
etructures ‘* Lhe force and origimalty of the 
style gave wa} under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail ’’ And at 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the ‘Lay Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal was con- 
structed ‘The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu 
ment of his time 


Archeological Department —As_— the 
archeological monuments of India must at- 
tract the attention of all intelligent visttors, thes 
would naturally fee! dusfrous to know something 
of tbe Archeological Department The work | 
of this Department 1s primarily two-fold, con 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appears to have been made 
by Government in these directions tui] 1870 when 
they established the Archeological Survey of 


| 


bach to 3000 BC and further. The Archeologi 
cil Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the orginizition and development of Museums as 
ccntres of research and education It maintains 
the archrological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums atthe Laj, and at 
the Ports at Agra Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has crected local muscums at the excavated 
sites of Laxila, Sarnath and Nalanda, with the 
object of heeping the small movable antiquities 
recovered at these sites in close association with 
the structural remains to which they belong, 
so that they may be studied amid their natural 
surroundings and not lose focus and meaning 
by bcing transported to some distant place. 


Thc ¢ pigraphical material dealt with by the 
Aichi ological Survey has enabled the history 
ind chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and 1n greater 
detail Lhe “Lpigraphia Indica” is now in the 
19th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
insciiptions has been recently published and the 
compinion volume of post Asokan inscription 
will appear shot tly 
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Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time waa in a state of 
chaotic confusion What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments 
and through them to all local bodies a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below 


‘In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally though by no means 
universally recognised It 1s the Madras local 
time, which 1s Kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which 1s 6h 21m 
10s in advance of Greenwich Similarly 
Rangoon local time is used upon the rajlways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and Is 6h 24m 47s 
ah of Greenwich But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 


“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by scientific Societies, both in 
india and in Dngland, and urged to fall into Ime 
with the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatones, writes —‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 54 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve 
ment upon the existing arrangements, but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone bystem, making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable ’ 


**Now if India were connected with Europe 

y & continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour zen 8 ystvu , it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she is not, and 
a8 she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony 18 by the ocean, it 1s open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first. suggestion 


“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution, There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary lime mght across the 


richest and most populous portions of India and | 


80 as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
On opposite sides of that ime India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the rallways; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would a pear 
to be a retrograde step; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed hy the railway 


2 


authorities Moreover, 1t is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Curopeans and Indians alike, and 
It is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India The one greatadvantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between tocal and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour 1n the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience 1s believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs, 


‘ It is proposed, therefore, té put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m 
50s hey would then represent a time 5} 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and jocal 
time af the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing mmutes, and I’ and S meaning that the 
standard time 1s in advance of or behind local 
time respectively —Dibrugarh 51 8 , Shillong 38 
S , Calcutta 245 , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F . Bombay 39 EF , Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F, Quetta 62 F. 


‘ This standard time would be as much as 4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon respectively, and since the raliway 
system of Burma {fs not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, ea Hien local time it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma Itis proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich, & Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time or 6} hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond vith 
97° 30’ E Jongitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 


“Standard time wil] thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, 1s a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each 
case ° 


It is difficult to recall, withont a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
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error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain ita own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time, In Bombay the first reception of the 
Reoposes was hostile; but on reconsideration the 

hamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the ag ati eg Fe Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 


Indian Time. 


were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishmenta 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is univergal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtracte 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given tn the calendar, the correction 


given as below :— 


B. M. 
Gibraltar .. ee ee oe 8d, 0 82 
Malta ee ee ee ee add 1 84 
Karachi .. ee ee -. 800. 2 33 
Bombay .. ee ee re Oo: 
Goa ee ee ee oo «6g «68 C44 
Point de Galle oe ee eo» add 0 12 
Madras ee ee ee os sub, 5 6 
Calcutta .. ee oe oo gs OF 19 
Rangoen Town 4, of « add 2 41 


H, Ms 
Rangoon River Entrance oo Gad 1 35 
Penang ee os ee oe sub, 1 39 
Singapore .. oe ai oe 33206 6B ODS 
Hongkong .-. oe oe o 3) 4 22 
Shanghal .. ae oe oe =«€6©633— CO 84 
Yokohama .. ee oo -. add 8 & 
Valparaiso .. ee os o. sub, 4 40 
Buenos Ayrer oe oe atid 4 9 
Monte Video ee ve Re ry) 0 2% 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap-, 


pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of 
property left by the deceased has to be dis: 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 162 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate ws payable ; 
up to Bs. 9,000 in excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%. between Rs. 10,000 and 
Ra. 50,000 the duty payable is at 8 % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Bs. 1,00,000 the duty 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estates for the pur of pro. 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 


deducted. 
1, Debts left by the deceased including mort 
gage encumbrances. 


robate of the will All the 


2. The amount of funeral expenses, 


3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. Itis the prac- 
tice ot the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days afte: 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
ts ordered to be granted. 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India is based upon the 
rupee, statementa with regard to money are 
nerally e 
ound possib 


in all cases to add a conversion 


ressed in rupees, nor has it been 


The seale used generally throughout Northern 
India, and tess commonly in Madras and 
Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund= 
40 seers, one seer=16 chittaks or 80 tolas, 


into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of | district to district, and even from village to 


pure silver) was Fae ar ine equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it Ss 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the fina) cipher (Rs 1,000=—£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and rrogressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as fow as ls. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relicve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 


of the rupee by restricting the circulation. | 


The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to ls. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs 15=£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations 
at the roposed rate of Ils. 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed inthe previous year 
that the rupee should be hnked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of 1s. 4d. was 
adopted. This wasfollowed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 


Notation.—Another matter in connection 
with the expression of “wos statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerica! notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
im hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs 1,00,000) may be read as the equi 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly , 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1875, and a» the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1809. With the rupee at ls 6d.a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a croreis equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 


Coinage.—Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee 1s divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 


both Indians and Europeans ‘The anna was | 


formerly reckoned as ijd., it may now be 
considere1 as cf egidet MIF athe ery to ld. 
7 nh : ig = ae vided into 12 pies. 

@ s.—The various a airy of weights 
used In india combine uniformity of tale 
with immense variations in the weight of units 


village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2°057 Ib., and the 
maund 82:28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 


Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terme of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what variesis not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 

erplexing to an English reader. It may, 

owever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown In England espe~ 
cially at small sho where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, hkewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s.4d,1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 Ib for 28, 2 seera per 
rupee=(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on, 


The name of the unit for square measure 
ment in India generally is the diwgha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or 10 acres. 


Proposed reforms.—Indian weights and 
Measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age, They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactonly 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. it 1s pomted out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and s 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons; that a bushel 
of comm weighs 46 lbs in Sunderland and 240 Ibs 
in Comwall; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 Ibs. in popular estimation, but 
Only 5ibs., if we are weighing , and eight 
for meat, but 6 ibs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are erg ae in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng: 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as Many Maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
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the maand of sugar weighs 48} seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 la Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 483 in Saharanpur, 
560 in Bareilly, 46 in Pyzabad, 48} in Shah- 
jehanpor, 51 in Gosbangunze. The mannd 
varies throngbout all India trom the Bengal 
Or railway meund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Pactory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25lbs and others 
at 24 Ibe. and 60 on. 

Committees of Inquiry.—These are merely 
saree instances which are multiplied indefi 

ly. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The Josses to trade ansing from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causés are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
anita of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “‘lead’’ which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
Whole question in consultation with the pro- 
_ wincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for tbe 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief, 1t pots 


out the practical impossibility of proceeding | 
compulsory measures affecting the whole. 


b 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsomly applied over 

areas subject to many diverse cordi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so suctess- 
fully asa “lead ’’ supphed by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 


the District Officer, Mr Simecor, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district un: 
orm weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommendin 
that the same weights and measures shoul 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ene that a new system started In any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
hest system already prevailing there 
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Committee of 1913.—The whole problem 
Was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India m October, 1918, 
when the followmg committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew .— 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (President), 
Mr, A. Y. G. Campbell. 
Mr. Rustomj: Fardoon)1. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1915 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola, 
The report says:—Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known ag the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights The introduction of this 
system involves & more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbourmg 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parte 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritear and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province Burma has 
at present ase parate system of 1ts own which the 


committee think it should be permitted ta 
retain The systems recommended are :— 
FOR INDIA 
8 khaskhas = 1 chawal) 
8 chawals = 1 ratti 
12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 
tolas = 1 chatak 
16 chataks =: 1 seer 
40 seers = 1 maund 
For BURMA 
2 smal] ywes = 1 large ywe 
4 jarge ywes = 1 pe 
2 pes = 1 mu 
5 pes or 24 mus = 1 mat 
1 mat = 1 ngamu 
2 ngamus = 1 tikal 
100 tikals = 1] peiktha or 


visa. 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The viss has recently been 
fixed at 3 601bs or 140 tolas 

Government Action.—The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 


- Governments to take such action as they think 


advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced theif decision not to adopt all 

Tndia standards of length or area. 


As regards weights they decided in 


favour of the standard mentioned under 
will follow a good lead 1s apparent in the East 
Khandeshb District of the Presidency, where. 


the heading ‘‘Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a mafority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having recelved 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time tLey provisionally 
Undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “if subse- 

uently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India wil] be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy in chronology 


and an outline of dynastic facts are all that | 


the student can luok for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and imystcrious fields for speculation 
There are, for example, to thia day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a bemg who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea’’ and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information 1s to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers 


The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India morc than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banhs of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu Recent excavations by the 
Archeological Department in the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab but more particularly 
at Mohenje Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further They have uncovered site of citics 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation »tated by the Department to be 
Sumerian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited thc 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centurics and takes 600 BC, or 
thereabouts as his starting pomt At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races who had entered India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive citics, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders In lke manner 
the Dravidian mvaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Penmsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan Is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
ls authentic record 1s that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was in, or near, this power- 
fu} kingdom that Jamism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha the hing mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 BC) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian eatrapy which paid as tribute the 


equivalent of about one million aterling De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pose 
Sibie until the invasion of Alexander in 826 BC 


Alexander the Great 


Chat great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kuen 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on tLe Upper Indus In the spring of 826 he 
crossed the river at Ohind reccived the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akesines (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) hig 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexender was 
forced to tuin back and retire to the Jhelum 
where 1 flect to sail down the fivers to the sea 
was narly ready The \ onderful storv of 
Alexanders march through Wekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but 15 not part of the history 
of India Alcxander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him officer 
to cairy on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered but his death at Babylon, 
in 323 destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regardcd as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two ycars his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized 


The | ader of the revolt against Alexande1’s 
gencrals Was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who wis an il gitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he 1s said to have bun able to place 
609 000 troops in the field agamst Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo 
sition to be faccd, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which lcft the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 BC) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Rankipore Of Chandraguptas court and ad- 
ministration a very full account 18 preserved 
in the fragments that remam of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus His meu.norable 
reign ended in 297 BC when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269—231 BC) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
scriptions This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalmga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a “*onvert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing He wae not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not ene 
deavour to force his creed on his ‘ children ”’. 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism 
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which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world—the 
greatest, probably, i¢ measured by the number 
of adherents This ts Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered, this it 1s which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it 1s to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his| 
character and times On his death the Vaurya 
kingdom fell to pieces Even during his 
reign there hai been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where the inde-| 
pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India The Greeks 
in Bactria, however could not withstand the, 
overwhelming force of the wistward migration 
of the Yuch chi horde which, in the first cen 
tury A.D, also ousted the Indo Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North Western India | 


The first of these Yuch chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II(A.D 85—125), 
who had been defcatcd In a war With China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power castward as far a3 Benares Hie ;0n 
Kanishka (whose date 18 much disputed) Icft 
@ name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoha He grcatly extended the 
boundariks of his empire in the North, and 
made Pcshawar his capita). Under him the 
power of the Kushin clan of the ‘ueh chi| 
seached it zenith and did not begin to decay | 
antil the end of the sccond century concurrently 
with the rise in middic India of the Andhra dy 
nasty which constructcd the Amaravati stupa, 
‘one of the most clahorate and precious monu- 
ments of pitty ever raid by man.” 


The Gupta Dynasty 


Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance Its foundcr was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from AD 326, wasa king of 
the greatest distinction. 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kmngdoms of 


the South and even from Ceylon, and in addi-| 


tion to being 21 warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous tron pillar near Di thi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appearcd Lhe following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 


marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- | 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A 606 ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire This wag 


His alm of subduing | 
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Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet “‘ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down tn the work of 
a Chinese ** Master of the Law,” Hiuen Isiang 
by name, Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India, on his 
Jeath m 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half, 


The Andhras and Rajputs. 


In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 
carried on a considerable trade with Ureece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
AD and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty 
one branch unitmg with the Cholas, But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and in many cases so little known, 
that to recount them briefly is impossible 
Few namcs of note stand out from the record 
execpt those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a fuw of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account 1s given below 
In fact the history of medixval India 1s singu- 
larly devoid of unity Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A D. 
not unhke that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and matcrials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty In the absence 
of any powerfu] rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it 
ancient capitals fell tnto ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis: 
turbed, and the aborigines and Various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so succtss- 
fully that the Arvan clement was chiefly cons 
fincd to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It is not thcrefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and socia! history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event—if a slow process may be cail- 
ed an evcnt—of the middle ages was the trane 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vatsyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely restmg upon a classification ot 
occupations ut this social change was onl 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in Its 
embrace the manv barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. Thegreat 
political cvent of the period wus the rise of the 
Rayputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas, Their origin is obscure but they appeared In 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, Into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 


the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near layas, assimilating a number of fighting clana 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex-jand binding them together with a common 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda.’ code. At this time Kashmir was a small king: 
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dom which exercised an influence on India ings, stand out with distinction One of these 
wholly disproportionate to its siz. The only was Ala ud din (1296 2413), whose many ex- 
other kmgdom of importance wis that of peditions to the south much weakened the 
Kanauj—in the Doab and Southern Oudh-— Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
which still retained some of the power to which | capable administrator Another was Firoz 
1t had reached in the days of Harsha and of| Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
which the renown extended te China and (¢ration was in many respects admurable, but 
Arabla leer ended, ate Sbdieaens a ao 

é re oO successor, Mahmud (1398- 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the | 1413), ele hedont of Dulbi went to ee and 
political history of India centres round the [nda was for s ven months at the mercy of the 
Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom Of Pyrkish conqueror Taimur It was the end of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer gizandar Lodi began to recover His son 
was the capital, and so on Kanauj fcllinto [phrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 AD) and that had been recreated, but was defeated b 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of papar King of Kabul at Panipat, near Delhi. 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 4, 1526, and there was then established in 
most famous in Jndia Later in the same jndig the Mughal dynasty 
century the Chauhans were united, and b 
1108 one of them could boast that he had con-' The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the in capital other than Delhi up to this date 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress; were of comparative unimportance, though 
a hundred years old The son of this con |some great men appearcd among them In 
ueror was Prithwi Kaj the champion of the! Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 

indus against the Mahomedans With his of Ahmedabad, showed himseff a good ruler 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
the new civilization that had been evolved out his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that age greater ruler--acquiring famc at sea ag well 
there 1s a splendid memorial m the temples as on land In th South various kings of the 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the twa Bahmani dynasty made names for thcmsclves 
great philosophical systems of Sanharacharya cspuuallv in the long wars they waged on the 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- new Hindu kingdom that had aristn which had 
tury) The triumph of Hmduism had been its capital at Vijayanagar Of importance 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of also was Adil Khan a Lurk who founded (1490) 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis It was 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith nagar dynasty, and built the great moque for 

which Bijapur is famous 
Mahomedan India 


The Mughal Empire 
The wave of Mahomedan invadrs that 
eventually swept over the country first touched As on® draws ncar to modern times it be 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after comes impossible to present anything like a 
the death of the Prophet m 632 But the coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
first real contact was in the tenth century of India as a whol« Dctached threads in the 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
handahar A_ descendant of his Mahmud century saw the first Kuropean scttlements in 
(967-1030) made repeated raids Into the heart India, 1t will be convenient here to continue 
of India, capturing places so far apart u.,the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath injthe end of the Mughal Lmpire How Babar 
Kathiawar, but permanecntl} occupying only gained Dclhi has already becn told His son 
& part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan Humayun, greatly extcnded his kingdom, but 
rule was not established until the end of the was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little mto ex le by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomcd capabilities whose short reign ended in 1540 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
Ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal lasted another ten ycars whin Humayun havin, 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and snatched Kabul from onc of his brothers was 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once strong cnough to win back part of his old hing 
defeated, one of the armicsof this ruler, buat dom When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
was himsclf defeated mn the following year son, Akbar, was only 12 years old and was con- 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore fronted by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had becn served, but his career of conquest was almost 
governed by satraps, was spht up into what uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
were practically independent sovereignties, North of the Nezbudda had bowed to his 
Of these satraps, Qutb ud din, the slave rulcr authority, and he subsequently entered the 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, Deccan and capturrd Ahmednagar. 1his 
and is remembered by the great mosque he great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
built near the moderm Delhi Between his religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- has been surpassed by few Hi« son, Jehangur, 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- who wmarricd the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
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" English. The 

ruled until 1627, biqucathing to an adminng «2 the hast with the Dutch and 
posterity some notable buildings—the tomb of Dutch had little difficulty mm iro | = 
18 father at Sikandra, part of the palace of greater part of thelr territory : m the ; ortu 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore gucse, but the seventeenth ag mid rt bat 
Hig son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu. With England forced ae 8 x as s : 
Pied with wars in the Deccan but found time Upon the coast of aa - phen ae haat 
to make his court of incredible maguificerce Wars between 1795 and 1 ng i tha Dutch 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of Holland’s Eastern possessions, an , a 2 
all tombs, the Tay Mahal, as well as the fort, bave left in India but few traces of their civi- 
palace and Juma Masjid at Detht ‘The lsation and of the once powerfu) East India 
Uarrels of his sons led to the deposition of Company of the Netherlands. 

hahjahan by one of them, Aurang7eb, In 1658, 


This Emperor’s rule was one of constant The first English attempts to reach India 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
most important of his wars be ing a twenty-five North-West passage, and these attempts were 
zcets: struggle against the Marathas of the repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
nh who, under the leadership of Sivay,, The first Englishman to land in India 15 d 
became a very powerful faction in Indian to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
olitics. His bigoted attitude towards was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
induism made Aurangzeb all the more turers, but trade between the two countries 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis really dates trom 1600 when Elizabeth incor: 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his porated the East India Company which had 
many conauests and on hia death (1707) the been formed in London. Factories in India 
‘umpire, for which b.a three sons wire fighting were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
could not be held together. Internal disorder position had b3en overcome, notably in the 
and Maratha encroachm nts continued during geg fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612, The 
the reigns of his Successors, and in 1739 1 fresh first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
danger appvared in the person of Nadir Shah, the most important Enghsh foothold in the 
the Persian conqueror, who carricd all before Hast. Its establishment was followed by 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed others, including Fort St. George, 8, 
Shah on thc throne, the old intrigues recom- (1640) and Hughh (1651). In the history 
menced and the Matathas bigan to make the of these carly years of British enterprise in 
most of the opportunity offired to them by India the ccssion of Bombay (1661) as part of 
puppet rulers at Dilhi and by almost unl- the dower of Cathirine of Braganza stands out 
versal discord throughout what had been the ae a land-mark , 1t also illustrates the weak- 
Mughal Empire § There 1s little to add to the ess of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
bistory of Mahomedan India Emperors continu- -cturn the King of England undertook to pro- 
ed to reign in name at Delh; up to the middle of tect the Portuguese in India against their 
the 19th century, but thar territory ind power foes—the Marathas and the Dutch Cromwell. 
had long since disappeared, bing swallowed UP by his treaty of 1654, had alread obtained 





either by the Marathas or by the British from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England's mght to trade in the East; and 
European Settlements. that right was now threatened, not by the 


Portuguese, but b Sivajl and by the general 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in disorder prevalent” in India Accordingly tn 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 1686, the Company turned its attention to 
Portuguese to the formation of a grat Empire acquimng terntorial power, and announced 
In the East  Ihat idea was soon realized, for its intention to establish such a policy of clvl 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were and military power, and create and secure 
sent to India and the first two Viccrovs in guch a large revenue ... .as may be the foum 
India—Almeida and Albuquerque—iaid the dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
foandations of a grat Empire and of a great dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
trade monopoly Goa, takin im 1510, became much came of this announcement for some 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
to this day 1a the hands of its captors, and the agaist the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
countiess ruins of chuichcs and forts on thc | foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
Shores of Wcstern India, as also farther Cast’ laid by Job Charnock until after a humillat- 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wl ich the ng peace had been concluded with that 
Portuguese endcavourcd to Propagate their Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
religion and to the care they took to defend the Company found itself m England, there 
their settlements, ‘her. were great soldiers was little chance of any immediate change for 
and great mussionaris among them—Al- the better The union of the cid East Indu 
aauerane, da Cunha, da Castro in the former Company with the new one which had been 
class, St Francis Xavicr in the latter. But formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
the glory of Empire loses something of its for some years peaceful development followed: 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, attacks from the pirates, who ha msny 
necessitated by the attacks Made on their strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
poseeesions in India and Malaya, was found and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
mest intolerable. The Junction of Portugal! The lattcr danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
with Spam, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, Internal dangers were numerous and still 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
pire and when Portugal became independent took place among the troops sent out from 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing England, and rebellions like that led by 
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Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such _ conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate, the 
long list of its servants, from Oxcnden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known 


Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Chailes VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not mucb more successful] 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow 
ing outline of the development of British rule 


The French Wars 


When war broke out between Cngland and 
France in 1744, the French had acquired 2 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
Into three large States—-Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore—and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains In the affairs of these 
States Duplex, when Governor of Pondicher- 
HA had intervened with success, and when 

dras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot—a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it . 
The treaty of Atx-la-Chapelle restored Madras | 
to the English The fightmg had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defcnce 
of Arcot. This war arose .rom Duplcix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleimx’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 

ower, and m return the Northern Cuircars, 

tween Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap 
tured by the English m the sevcn years’ war 
(1756-63). Duplelix had by then been re- 
calied to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras But 
the victory which Colonel (Su BHyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to Its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 


Battle of Plassey. 


While the English were fighting the tmrd 
Prench war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficultice in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
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Daula had acceded to power. The head- 

uarters of the English at Calcutta were 
threatcnid by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications They refused and 
he marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 

Black Hole’? From this small and atifiing 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
gore. ‘Ihe Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the sidv of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 pleces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) In which Chve, after hesi- 
tating on the eourse to ba pursued, ronted 
the Nawab, Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
at Murshidabad, and the prices of this honour 
was put at 2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of tbe lana round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas, In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops agamst the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place his ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began tu 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a geaeral rising in Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his tramed regimente 
were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh But in 1764, after quelling a & poy 
mutiny m his own camp by blowmg 24 rng 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro dfcated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Lmpcror, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor 
“Two landmarks stand out in lus policy. Furst, 
be sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
ofa grant from the Mughal Emperor Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
aervice, by prohibitmmg dlicit gains, and by 
guarantecing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his :mmediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound admunistration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left Indla, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenucs and maintamed the 
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army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carrmed out 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cecn- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
** great and meritorious services to his country ” 


Warren Hastings 


The dual system of government that Chve 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, 1n 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues Thue 
Hastings had to undcrtake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other membcrs of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revcnuc collection, greatly im 
proved the financial position of the Company 
and created courts of justice and some sem 
blance ofa police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal,and from 1774 to 1775 
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Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and ‘* merchants”’ of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis 1s better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Pere 
manent Settlement in Bengal (See article 
on Land Revenue) A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
In 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and “‘the Corsican ’’ 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few yeare before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 


he was the first Governor-General, nominated | large tracts of territory in lieu of payment; 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
previous year His financial reforms, and the won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
forced contributions he enacted from the after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of, With the French, embarked on the fourth 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts} Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- | Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
tion in the tnal of Nuncomar for forgery, the Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Janjore 
pasis of his seven years’ trial before the House roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
f Lords which ended m a verdict of not guilty of to-day then passed to Bntish rule The 
on all the charges But there 1s much more five Maratha powers—the Peshwa of Poona, 
for which his administration is justly famous the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur— 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in had still to be brought into the British 
fluenced his policy towards the native states net. The Peshwa, after beimg defeated by 
One frontier was clo d against Maratha inva-, Holkar, fied to British territory and signed 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the|the Trcatv of Bassem which led to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the third Maratha war (180204) as it was re- 
Rohillas, who were intmguing with the garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
Marathas In Westcm India he found himself a betrayal of Maratha independence In this 


committed to the two Maratha wars (1775 82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govcrn- 
ment to place its own nomimee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent ovcr made amends, by the con- 

uest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwahor, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered &8 Bombay army In the South— 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what 1s known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam—he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two potcn- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years latcr a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. Jt was in these 
acta of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when requind. He was succeeded 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil! 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
eriminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishng an Appellate Court of Criminal 


6 most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and Gencral (lord) Iake carnes 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswar! Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be 
coming Impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price He, 
however, died soon aftcr his armval m Indig 
and Sir George Barlow carned on the governs 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto He ma to keep the 
peace in India for six years,and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persfa, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Bani 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sih ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himself obhged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 


Afghan and Sikh Wars. 


been encroaching on British territory After 
initial _revirses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the ‘Ireaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817 18) 
which was made necessary by the ]iwless con 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohiila 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebcllious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, an 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his tern 
tory Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the pol 
tical system and British interests were per 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Simgapore Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur The former opera. 
tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in tre Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan and the 
coast of Martaban and their claim; to the lower 
provinces ‘ihe capture of Ih ratpur by 
Lord Combermere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twcnty 
yeais earlier A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British intervention. 


Social Reform 


A former Governor of Madras, Lord Willi1n 
Bentinck, was the nest Govcrmor Gencral 
His epitaph by Macaulay says ‘ He abo 
lished cruel rites, he effaccd humiliating 
distinctions , he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opmion, his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge ’ 


Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from ] ngland,and his widcning of the gatee 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but wete eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow bura 
ing, and the suppression—with the help of 
Captain Sleeman—of the profcssional here 
(itary assassins known as Zhays In 1832 he 
annexed Cachrr, and, two years Ister, Coorg 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
hiai to take that State also under British ad 
ministration—where it remamed until 1881 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des 
patch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
gage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy 10 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished ‘The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and apse their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Orown By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation ot the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
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Council, and authority was given to create 4 
Presidency of Agra Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General ot Fort 
William Sir Charles Vetcalfe, bemg senior 
member of Council, aneceeded Lord William 
Bentinch and during his short tenure of oihce 
catried into execution his predecesgor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press 


Afghan Wars. 


With the appointmert of Lord Auchland a8 
Governor Gcncral (1836 42) there bezan a new 
era Of war and conyucst Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of ‘ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happmess to 
‘pillions in India ,” but his admunistration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India The first Afghan war was wnder 
taken partiy to counter the Russian advance 
in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
shuja In place of Dost Mahomed The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghianistan remamed in the military 
occupation of the bBmtish In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
rate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma 
homed The British Commander in Kabul 
Gen Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
4500 and 12 000 camp followcrs back towards 
India in the depth ot winter Between Kabul 
and Jillalxbad the whole force perished, either 
at the hinds of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brjdon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city Lord kilenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to reheve Jallalabad 
One force under Gen Polloch relieved Jallala- 
bad and miiched on Kabul, while Gen Nott. 
advincing from Kandahar captured Ghez2ni 
and joined Polloch at Kabul (1842) lhe 
bavair at Kabul wits blown up, the pn 
soners rescued, and th: army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne ‘lhe drama ended 
with a bombastic provlaniition trom Lord 
Filenborough and the parade through the 
Punjib of the (spulous) gate. of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni 


Sikh Wars 


Lord Kilenboroughs other wars—the con 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
aupprcssion of an outbreak in Gwalior—were 
follow.d by hie recall and the appomtment 
of Sir Henry (18t Lord) Hardinge to be Gover 
nor Gencral A soldier Governor General was 
not unacceptable, for it was felt that a tral 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
sikhs Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made witb Metcalfe thirty 
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years earlier He left no son cazable of rulmg, in Lngland attributed to his passion for 


and the khalsa, or central council of the 81k 

army, Was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys The intrigues of two 
men, Lal Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutile) 
and invading British territory Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Gov 
ernor-Genera] hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought—at Mudki, Ferozeshah Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British 
but the province was not annexed By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh wis 
recognized as Rajah, Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at 
dur Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited, and a British force 
wes sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succecded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls 


Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out 
In the attack on the Sikb position at Chillan- 
wala the British lost 2400 officers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments but before remforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing S'r Charies Napier a8 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough had _re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
AS & Consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
"became a British province (1849) its pacifica- 
tion bemg so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later It remaincd not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 I ord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this timc in Burmi, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon 
The lower valley of the Irawad¢y was oecupKd 
from Rangoon to Prom and anneved under the 
name of Pigu, to those proviners that had 
bee p acquired in the first Burmese war Bri- 
tish territones were enlarged in many othcr 
directions during Jord Dalhousi. s tenur of 
office. His ‘‘doctim« of apse” by which 
Bntish rule was substituted for Indian m 
States where continued musrule on the failure 
of a dynisty made this change possible, came 
into practice inthe cass of Sitara, Jhanu, and 
Nagpur (which last named State becaime the 
Central Provinecs) where tHe rulers dkd with 
out leaving mile hurs Oudh was annxud 
on account of its misrule Dathousie kft 
many other marks on India He reformd 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Departmcnt, initiated 
the railways telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the griat Ganges canal He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India, 
Finally, m education he laid down the lines 
of a department of rublic instruction and 
Initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors It was his mus- 
fortune that the mutmy, which so swiftly 
followed bis resignation, was by many critics 


Lahore; the Jullun- - 


change. 


Sepoy Mutiny. 


Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delni to Patna rove 
in rebellion The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilsat ons; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued, in the confidence the sepo 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership, and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government of the country Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story—not devoid of 
truth—that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans., 
And when the mutimy did break out it found 
tbe Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie’s warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety On Mav 10 
the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next moming the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
B ngal Ruisings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the s poys, and Jawrence was subse 
quentiy able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part truc to their colours In Central India 
the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels but Hyderabad was kep 
loyal by the influence of 1ts minister, Sir Salar 
Jung 


The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massicres and fight ng occurred The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
died of cholera carly im July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his placc, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
nent from the Punjab In the meantime the 
rebel force n Delhi was constantly added to 
bv the arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge and when the final assault wae 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans The arrival of siege guns made 
it posstble to advance the batteries on Septem- 
ber 8 and by the 13th a breach was made 
On the followmg day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 

| Over the ruins of the Kashmur Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col Campbell led his men and 


The Sepoy Mutiny. 


Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured 8 
foothold in the city. 


Six days’ street fighting 
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the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmente the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 


followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant members, European and Indian, for legislative 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming purposes only. By another Act of the same 


rty. 
ls two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 


Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 

rofessions of loyalty. There a lJuropean 
oree of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far ae 


Allahabad. They were embarking on _ the 


boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on |! 


Babadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 


| year, High Courts of Judicature were conasti- 
tuted, To deai with the Increased debt of 
| India Mr. James Wilson was sent from “ngland 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax. 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
| cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health. His succestor, Lord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival in India, and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the “saviour of the Punjab.” 


Sir John Lawrence. 
The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 


them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces | Was that of reorganising the Indian military 


before the eyes of their wives and children anc 
tbe women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi—who 
died at the head of her troops—and Tantia Topi, 


Transfer to the Crown. 
With the end of the mutiny there began a 
sew era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 


set by the Act for the Better Government of! ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- | commercial crises of the time 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. ' 


By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, asaisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governcr- 
General received the title of Viceroy. 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were—greatly 


The | 


system, and of econs Srac One the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three: the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 
) Che re-or nisation was carFied out in spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while the re-o 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines—in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9)—occurred, while 
| Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
| down the principle for the first time in Indiap 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible mcans to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irrigation poeee 
wo 
ve to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea Industry in 
Bengal. The other was the consequenee of 
the wild gambling in shares of every nina 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for thea Indian cotton in 
dustry caused by the American Civil] War. 
The “‘ Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 


resenting the transfer—amalgamated with the | on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy during the Governorsbip of Sir Bartle Frere. 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
Victoria. had assumed the Government of India, passed through every grade of the service, from 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
toleration. A principle already enunciated | Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and | Agricultural Department and introduced the 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted | system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’e the impulse to local self-government. He also 
service for which they might be qualified. laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
fit of all her subjects in India—“In thelr pros-| lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
perity will be our strength, in their content-} happily his vast schemes for the development 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our of the country by extending communications 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July of every kind were not carried out to the full 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer- 
them that the “‘ H eee of lapse ’’ was at an end. cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
A number of other important reforms marked| finance, A severe famine b threatened 
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Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully ward¢d|in 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish- 
off by the organization of State relief and the ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
importation of rice from Burma The follow | culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the | mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-government, and instruction on a broader basis, and the aboll 


for the tour through India of the Prince of tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Walea (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown The Prince of Wales 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the Bntish Raj, and further en 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January 1°t, 1877, on the famous Ridge 


Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
| truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
'trigues with foreign Powers Ihe expedition, 


at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed km Under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 


press of India The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strennous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain, but the loss of life was 
estimated at 6} millions, At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent, 


Second Afghan War 


The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to be Intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with hits 


| without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 


Ratnagiri where he dicd on 16th December 1916. 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
toBritish India on the Jst of January, 1886 


The Russian Menace 


| Of greater importance at the time were the 


measures taken to meet a possible, and as It 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
| Russia These preparations, which cost 
over two milhon sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdehb 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 


‘repulse of a British mission led to the second had called attention to a menace that was to 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by be felt for nearly a generation more, it had 
three routes—the Khyber, the hurram, and|also served to elicit from the Princes of India 


the Bolan—and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son \Lakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had Leen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further oper 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, ir spite of Sir D Stewart 8 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A_ pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and Invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F Roberts who 
made a brillant march from Kabulto Kanda- 
har, After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amur of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 


In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord R1pon’s 


an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need ‘That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Servicu Troops was orga- 
nised Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
| (now Karl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der 1n-Chief in India Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amur from eight to twelve lakhs 


On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) 1n the small State of Manipur a revolu 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignominiously retreated This dis 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantiv de 
jfeated. Manipur was occupied by British 


administration is memorable for the freedom troops and the government of the State was 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver-! reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self-| Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
government which developed municipal insti- by several other events such as the passing of 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 


jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Duis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
& feeling among Europeans India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 


1892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non 
officials in them legislation aimed at soctal 
and domestic reform among the Hindua: and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
lage of silver (1898). 


Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 


Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs, 2} crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 18{ the rupee fell as low as 
le. 1d) To meet this the old five per cent. im- 
port duties were relmposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
plece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- | 
tion of the Army, which mvolved the abolition 
of the old systemof Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier, In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M Durand had demarca 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
ater the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 otficers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
{India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings, 


Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgm in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed bis attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the admunistration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier, The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
& support An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quater ofa million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blochade (against the Mabsud 
Waziris) 1s the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 3901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
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of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 


In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, m accordance with the recom: 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 


| tically fixed the value of the rupee at 1s. 4¢., 


and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere: chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lend6rs, and the Iinsti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, tho strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 

rt service. In bis relations with the Feuda- 

ry Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized thair 
postion as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
tmallitary education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the _ British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a pere 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam—a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. {It wasa stormy heritage to which 
Lord Mimto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. 


Outaide Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 13818, specia} Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz :— 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Cn ey es 
these legislative measures steps were ta to 
extend representative institations. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were sppointed to 
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the Secretary of State’s Council], and in 1909 | 


a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 


Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act|in defence of Belgium and it ended in a 


The History of Indta., 


Ideas rule the world. India had participated 
in the “‘ war to end war’. It was a war waged 
peace 


of 1909 catried this policy farther by reconsti- | ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of national 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring aspirations throughout the world. For the sake 


upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member. 

AS regards forelgn policy, Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 


sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia | 


of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries In 


Asia generally, and in Pefsia, Afghanistan and ' 


Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 


be undertaken on the North-West frontier, ' 


against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in 
Persian Gulf{in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arnis through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 


Visit of the King and Queen. 


Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1910, His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 


cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular | 


education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor- 
in-Council; the formation of a new Jieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and| 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the| 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 


In August, 1918, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the | 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present atthe riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy hefore the case reached the Sessions, 
and 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 


acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 


Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 





h {that greater reforms should be made. 
€' Morley and Lord 





of nationalism the structure of Europe had been 
broken into fragments. What then was to be 
India’s share in the spoils of peace? The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms did not satisfy 
eatremist opinion. They were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms worked, 
and in some Provinces they worked well, 
cause they worked well, it was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experience re- 
vealed their shortcomings, it was imperative 
Lord 
Minto expressly denied that 


| their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions 
| Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 


the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which definitely 
established Parllamentary institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status 
Ten years after the war we find the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi working by different methods for 
the same end, 


Yet to one living through those fevered years 
the issues were not always clear. Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not always coincide. 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers in the 
European War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty. 
The Khilafatist movement assumed great propor- 
tions; and the consequence was war; for King 
Amanullah, who had just ascended the throne ot 
Aighanistan, believed that India was in open 
revolt. He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country. The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 


| of post-war exhaustion in this country. <A few 


years later King Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace. His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe asan 
enlightened monarch. In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave. The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country. He abdicated in 


is Excellency was able to settle the | favour of his brother Inayatullah, who abdicated 


himself a few hours later. It was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King in the 
summer of 1929 that peace came to the unhappy 
land ; but the keenness with which India followed 


ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a the progress of the revolution showed how 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada | closely were the fortunes of the two countries 


gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 


tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed | 


in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the ‘*‘ Ghadr” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany, 


India after the War. 


Post-war India has a strange and baffling 
history. In 1919 Englishmen troubled little 
about affairs in the East ;: they were engrossed by 
the settlement of peace and the refusal of the, 
United States either to ratify the Treaty of, 
Versailles or to join the League of Nations. 


associated. 


The appointment of Lord Reading to be 
Viceroy In 1921 was a landmark in Indian 
history. Throughout his tenure of office there 
was opposition and disorder. The Duke of 
Connaught came to open the new council; and 
the Swarajiste did their utmost to boycott the 
visit. The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a non-political visit; but his arrival in 
Bombay was the signal for severe rioting. 


Mr. Gandhi’s weapons of attack were boycott 
and the wearing of Khaddar. Khaddar, as 


In 1930, however, the eyes not only of the an Indian cloth, weakened the importation of 
British Empire but of the entire world were set foreign cloth. The boycott was directed not 
upon India, when Mr, Gandhi and his followers only against British goods, but against the entire 
for the second time attempted to make the|machinery of Government. In 1928 Lord 
non-co-operation movement effective. Reading’s certification doubled the Salt-Tax, 


The Round Table Conference 


thus showing that the Legislati.e Assembly had 
no real control over finance The responsibil 
ies of the Assembly were few Since the 
Government could override its decisions its 
decisions became irresponsible In the Pro 
vinces, however, there was less irresponsibility 
and consequently the members of the Legislative 
Councils were often the allies of Government 
But it took time for Indian opinion to relise 
that the Legislative Councils however imperfect 
were the instruments of order and good govern 
ment Some aay later, the boycott broke 
down Mr C Das, one of Mr Gandhi's chief 
lieutenants, decided to associate with the Legisla 
ture—ostensibly to destroy the reforms, but 
actually because he and many others had grown 
tired of a policy of mere negation The downfall 
of pon co operation was further signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist Mr V J Patel 
to be President of the Legislative Assembly 

aor which he held until the summer of 


When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading 
In 1926, the prospects of peace improved it 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should examine the Indian Reforms within ten 
years of the inception of the Government of 
india Act In1927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that th 
Commission should be appointed as early as 
possible Accordingly in the autumn it was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem 
bers of Parliament should be members of a 
new Statutory Commission Their appoint 
ment was the occasion of a new outburst 
Neither Mr Gandhi's followers northe moderates 
would jig el the Commission It was to be 
boycotted from the start The chief complaint 
was that all the members of the Commussion 
were Europeans The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded in its place a Round 
Table Conference and the promise, if not the 
immediate offer, of Dominion Status The 
boycott, however, was not very effective One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co 
operate with the Simon Commission the Legisl. 
tive Assembly, almost alone among the Legisla 
tures, stood consistently for boycott Yet it 1s 
significant that before the Simon Commussion 
had published its report, the Viceroy not onl) 
announced that the goal of Government mm India 
was Dominion Status but invited representatives 
of India to a Round Table Conference in London 
he stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before Mean 
while, Congress became still more extremist 
In January 1929, Mr Gandhi announced thit 
if India was not given Dommuion Status within 
a year, he would lead the cimpaignfor Indepen 
dence He kept his word and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929 under the guidance 
of Pandit Jawhaslal Nehru rather than Mr 
Gandhi, voted in favour of Independence 


The new struggle began in earnest 1n March 
1930 Mr Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
Laws He made an imposing march from 
Ahmedabad to the coast where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed 
Non co operation was in full swing For a 
short time Bombay was virtually a Congress 
City There were numerous arrests, and before 
the year closed, there were to be in India no 
less than fifty thousand people incarcerated 
for politica! offences. 
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The Government of Lord Irwin was assailed 
on all sides Some condemned it because it 
was weak others condemned it because it was 
repressive Its conduct had a cunious reactioi 
upon political opinion im Lngland which 
possessed the dubious advantage of a minority 
Government At one time the Conservatives 
were demanding the recall of Iord Irwin 
Similarly Provincial Governors were criticised 
for alleged mactivity In the summer few 
predicted any success for the Round Tabi 
Conference The Simon Commission published 
a Report thit was condemnel by practically 
every party in India it was practically a 
stil born Report Fvents had moved tor 
rapidly The Round fable Conference however 
proved to be the culminating pomt of a worl} 
wide interest in the Indian political strugzle 
The Princes at first assumed the kad ‘They 
stood for a Federal Government in which the 
States and British India should be partners At 
once the extremists who had intended to ignore 
the Conference showed the keenest concern The 
Conference despite all evil yro nostications 
represented the vome of India 


In Tebruary 1931 the Round fable Conf ren e 
delegates returned to India on tre understand 
ing that there was tole a second Rouni Table 
C nference in London tut that meanwhile 
ceitain }rotlems such as that of s yarite ccm 
munil electorates wer tc }c workel out amon 
themselves in India The first thing they did 
on their return wis to ittem}t to persuade 
Congrese to call off the Civil Disobedience 
Movemeut and jf irticipate in thc Conference 
Congress, however were 1n bitter n odd manv 
local committees even did their Lest to prevent 
the decennial censusin February from beipg an 
accurate index to the state of the population 
There were a numbeiof fevernsh conference» 
between Lord Irwin, Mr Gandhi, and Sir Ie) 
Bahadu: Sapru Mr Gandhi and other tro 
minent Congress leaders were released trom 
prison Specially to confer with Government 
officials ind the conferences were condu ted in 
a friendly and informal fashion The upshot 
was thesigning of the lrwin.Gandhi Pact at 
Delhiim March which provided onthe one hand 
for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement the no tax campaign the boycott of 
British goods and other cognate activities and 
on the other hand for Government to eatend an 
amnesty to polit cal piisoners, to yermit the 
manufacture of silt on the coast, and make a 
tumber of similar concess] ns 


When 1n April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor Genera] Lord Irwin Ieft the country 
imid many tribu.cs to his statesmanship Lord 
Willing ion’s first few months were spent ip 
preparing the w&y for the second Round Table 
Conference the opening of which was fixcd for 
November At first Congress refused to partici 
pate alleging that Government had broken the 
Irwin Gandhi aj reement, but after much waver 
ing Mr Gandhi set sulfor I ngland at the end of 
August The Conference almost broke down 
over the communal problem Mr Gandhiwas 
frankly dissatisfied and landed in India on 
December 28 Finting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience campaign Early in January 1932 
the struggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
Congress Icaders were imprisoned 


The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade The Government 
of Indiarcpresents the slow evolution from con- 
dition« established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were grartcd a charter of incorpo- 
ration, Ihe Government of this Company m 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprictors and a Court of Direc- 
tors ‘Lhe factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West “oasts of India, and in 
Bengal, wire administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Tort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 


by a President or Governor and a Council con- - 


sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘ Presidencies”’ were independent 
of each other and subordimate only to the 
Directors in England 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed 


Ihe collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors 


Step by step the Company became first the. 


dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses’ Par- 
hament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
erouncillors were appointed to admunister the 
Presidency of Fort Wilham (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidcncy over Madras and 
Bembay was for the first time established 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except mn cases of Immment 
necessity Pitts Act of 1784 which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in Lngland, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 


was compelled to close its commercial business 1919 


and it became a political and administrativa 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General in-Council and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change in the administration m 
India but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy 
The Governor General 1s the sule representa- 
tive of the Crown in India; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of tbe Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration m the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists It undertakes the management of landea 
estates where the propmetor is disqualified 
In times of famime it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale 


_It manages a vast forest propertv ani is the 


principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems, it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion, 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating arugs and has direct 
responsibilities jn respect to police, education, 
medial and sanitary operations and ordinary 
publie works of the most intimate character, 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great funce 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincia: administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under 1t—almost as important 
10 their provisions as the Act itaelf{—came into 


general operation in January 1921 The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 


The Government of India 
embodied In their Report on Indian Consti- | 


tutional Reform issued in the spring of 1918, 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India inthe winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Governmant of 
Indja Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Jomt Select Committee mn their 
turn issred an exhaustive Report on the Bull, 
which was passed in a form practically identi 
cal with that recommended by the Jomt Com- 
mitfee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919 


The Divisions —British India for adm 
nistrative pathos is divided into lo pro 
Vinces, each with its separate Local Govern 
ment or administration In mine of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam—the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line withit 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Butma a Governors Province, with a 
Governor an Executive Counciland Muinisters 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
eery democratic tranchise, which gave the 
vote to women The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 im 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces, 


Dyarchy —In these nine provinces the exe 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor One hand 
of the organism consist« of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all uf whom are appointed 
by the King [his body is responsible for the 

ninistraition of those subjects which are 
** reserved” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
eleeted members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“transferred ° subjects 


The Objyect—The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view Their 
primary object war to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
Successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 
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The Provinces —Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively 
in their administrative capacity No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces im general and 
of individual provinces, tut the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
In provincial affairs to matters 6&0 
specified 


Finance —The ‘ revenues of India’”— 
or, rather, their sourees—are defluitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Provimecial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of ther ‘“ allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by frusing loans on the 
vecurity of these revenues, and_ their 
right, subject mm certam cases to the 
Governor-General s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised 


It was found unpossible tn devise any 
Scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit This deficit is to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa owing to the compara 
tive exlguousness 1nd inelasticity of its own 
revenues having been exempted from this contr! 
bution ‘The agzregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset 13 Rs 953 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Rs 348 tlakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs 15 la'’hs to Rs 
64 lakhs The annual contribution iz in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate 13 found possible bv the Government 
of India reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces 


Responsibility —The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majorit; 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opmion in the province, and to create an 
electorate The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any “Governor's province” 
to extend the franchise to women. The 
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fullowing table shows the *trenguy and composition of each ot the Provinoial Councils :— 








Nominated and ez-officw. 


Province. Elected, Total, 
Officials. |Non-offirtate 

madras ee ee . Jd id 6 127 
Bombay ee se ee ee e 86 2u 5 | sll 
Bengal we ee be 54 ee 113 20 Ny) sv 
United Provinces .. as ae ay 100 18 5 123 
Punjab oe es as ‘ em 71 16 Ny 93 
Bihar and Orissa .. a fe - 76 18 Hf) 108 
Central Provinces .. es be ae 53 10 5 68 
Arsam - ia : i - 39 9 5 53 
Burma ae — ‘ ue 78 15 8 101 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nommated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased 1n proportion ; eg, if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and e2-officwo) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must, be seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun ber of Indian and British members except 
in Biharand Orissa where two of the three 
members are British vfficials, 
Electorates.—The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor vanations 
from province to province, atable showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
\ position. 





No. of Members 
No. of returnable by 
Class of Ciectorate. Electorates of Electorates of 
this Class, this Class. 
Non-Muhammadan . 42 40 
Muhammadan ss am - 34 39 
European os as “e ar os a a 3 6 
Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 1 2 
European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders ae ae ee a6 ee eae ee 5 6 
University ae ‘ oe we oe es 1 1 
Commerce and Industry .. os bie 8 16 
Tota] 5 94 118 





Of the 94 constituencies in Lengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, t.¢., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualf- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The normal area for a “ Muhammadan ”’ 
or ‘‘non-Muhammadan’’ constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
jous, half district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate censtituencies, six ‘“ non-Muham- 
madan ” and two ‘‘ Muhammadan’’ the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
gencral classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed torepresent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universittes, Plan- 


_ ters or Commerce being described as ** special ’’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on 4 


racial distinction—Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, ete—being known as ‘‘ general “ 
constituencies. 

Voters’ Qualifications—The qualifica- 


tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
1s based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or oar Ne officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their tncome or 
property. 

Election Results.—A Parliamentary Paper 
(Cmd, 39221), published in 1981, gives the 
following summary of election resulta, This return 


Election 


relates to the fourth General Election under the 
Act of 1919. In two cases. however, those of 
the Council of State and the Burma Legialatave 
Council, it relates to the third election under 
that act, held in the case of the Council of 
State in 1930 and in the case of the Burma 
Council in 1928. These divergencies are due 
to the statutory duration of the Council of State 
being five instead of three years, and to the fact 
that the Reforms were introduced in Burma two 
years later than in other Provinces. 


In the ordinary course of events the fourth 
general election would have been held in 1929. 
In two Provinces, Bengal and Assam, the 
elections to the Provincial Legislature were ln 
fact held inthat year, since in those provinces 
the local political situation had led to dissolu- 
tions in that year. But in the case of the 
Legislative Assembly and of the remainder of 
the Provincial Councils the statutory three 


Class of Constituency. No. of 
Seats. 
(1) (2) 
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year period was catinded under the powels 
conterred by the Government of India Act m 
order to postpone the general election until 
after the publication ot the Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the Summer 
of 1930. The elections were therefore held in 
the autumn of 1930. 


The figures given for the numbcr of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituen- 
cies, SyproM et oulv. In these constituencies, 
each elector has as muny votcs as there are 
seats to be filled, and the figures are cal ulated 
on the assumption that each clectot used all 
his votes, that 1s, the figure given as the 
number of Electors who voted is the result of 
dividmg the number of votes polled by the 
number of seats to be filed. 


| 
Percentage 


Madras Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 9 
” rural 56 
Muhammadan, urban 2 
” rural 11 
Indian Christians . 
n 
Anglo-Indian 1 
Landholders 6 
University 1 
Planters 1 
European Commerce 8 
Indian Commerce 2 
Total 98 


No, of No, of of Votes 
Seats Candi- {polled to No. Per- 
filled dates for | of Electors | centage 
without | contested | in contested | in 1926. 
Contest. Seata. Con- 
stituencies. 
(3) (4) (9) (6) 
1 19 47 4 89.7 
15 80 42°2 46 °6 
1] 2 35°5 50°8 
fy 18 53°5 56°5 
3 5 66:0 69°4 
1 cae anes — 
aes 3 58°0 68°3 
3 8 90°0 94°8 
—_ 3 46-0 
1 a 
3 Sats 
2 — 97.8 
35 138 43°1 48°3 


TOTAL ELECTORATE : 1,420,931. 
Of the 138 candidates for contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 


One-elghth of the number of votes polied. 


Bombay Legislative Council, 


Non-Muhammadan, urban ., 11 
” rural .. 35 
Muhammadan, urban 5 
” rural as 22 
European oe oe . 2 
Landholders : ; 3 
University ox oa , 1 
European Commerce .. ie 8 
Indian Commerce Ss $i 4 
Total 86 





3 20 8:0 0b ‘6 

13 45 13°5 42°9 

2 5 12°0 86°5 

A 31 46°38 38.3 
yA — — — 

2 2 47°2 63°5 

— 4 22°3 65°7 
3 mel ae PEE 

2 — — 60°9 

32 107 16°5 40°6 


TOTAL ELECTORATES : 888,801. 
Of the 107 candidates for contested seats, 22 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure one- 
sighth of the total number of votes polled divided by the number of members to be elected. 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Seats Candi polled to No Per 


Class of Constituency. No of filled dates for | of Electors | centage 
Seats without | contested | in contested | 1n 1926. 
Contest. Seats Con- 
stituencies. 
(1) | @| » | » | © | (6) 





Bengal Legislative Council 








Non Muhammadan, urt an 11 7 lf 25 0 48 4 
9 ruril 3) 20 v4 33 9 39 5 
Muhammadan, urban 6 2 12 38 8 41 1 
= rural 33 14 bo 20 2 37 6 
Landholders 5 3 8 70 7 77 8 
European, General 5 2 6 6 0 — 

i Commerce 11 ll 11 — — 
Anglo-Indian 2 2 2 — 35 8 
Indian Commerce 4 2 &" 7 94 7 
Universities .. 2 1 4 "2 8 77 8 

Total 114 64 lo | (1 39 3 


TOTAL ELECTORATE 1,186,428. 


Of the 175 candidates for the eontested seats, 20 forfelted their deposit having failed to 
secure one eighth of the number of votes polled 


United Provinces Legislative Council 








Non Muhammadan url in 8 3 ~! 6 0 45 > 
oy rural 52 20 Tal wl 8 49 3 
Muhammadan urban 4 1 7 53 8 42 0 
rural 2) It F of 1 f 4 
Agra Landholders 2 2 4 — 8 0 
Taluqdars 4 — 8 4.5 53 3 
Chimbers of Commerce 3 3 3 — — 
University 1 ye r 17 
European 1 1 1 14 2 
Total 100 4) mice 24 6 vQ 2 


TOTAL TLFOTORATE * 1,681,386 


Of the 17, candidates for the contested seats, 36 forfeited their de; osit having failed to secure 
one elghth of the number of votes polled 


Punjab Legislative Council 








Non Muhammadan, ul an 7 4 7 J) 0 510 
” rural 13 4 3) 41 0 3 (0 
Muhammadan, urban ) 2 8 47 4519 0 
mt rural 27 15 27 v0 0 54 0 

Sikh urban 1 1 = aie ns 
Sikh, rural! 11 6 12 15 0 45 0 
Tandholders 4 3 9 84 0 ~ 
University I 1 a 80 0 
Commerce 1 t = a = 
Industry 1 1 ~ — 33 0 
Lotal 71 38 75 | 3 | ria 


TOTAL LLECTORATE 71,606 


Of the 75 candidates for the contested seats, 14 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
seoure one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 
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Percentage 
No. of No. of of Votes 
Seats Candi- | polled to No. Per= 
Class of Constituency. No. of filled dates for | of Electors centage 
Seats, without contested | in contested | in 1926, 
Contest. Seats. Con- 
stituencies. 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Jats Bt) eet _ a a at Ean a Sg a ey, er at 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 
Non-Muhammadan, urban i 6 2 9 29°7 49 
Tural : 42 30 23 25°3 62 
Muhammadan, urban ; 3 -- 7 48°2 61 
”» rural : 15 5 21 59°8 64 
Kuropean - ie 1 1 ay = te 
Landholders or , 5 4 3 81°1 85 
Planting 1 1 - -- — 
Indian Mining Association . 1 1 — - 
indian Mining eeleehion 1 1 -~ -— — 
University ae F 1 — 2 66'3 85 
Total 76 45 65 33°2 60 


TOTAL ELECTORATES : 431,064. 
Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats, 7 forfeited their deposits, having failed to sec 


UNE-CIBUUL UL vue WULUUeL UL vuuuS puucu, 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 





Non-Mubammadan, urban ise’ 9 3 13 21°2 58 
Tural sa. ae | 32 1s 35 38°0 58° 
Muhammadan, urban Pr 8 3 11 u3°2 67°1 
rural 2 Lad 1 — 2 64°8 — 
Landholders ei 2 ! 20°1 70°1 
Mining 1 1 - 68-0 
Commerce and Industry - 1 1 -- — 72°9 
University .. es i 1 -- Zz 54°5 91° 4 
Total | 55 | 27 65 33°3 61°9 


‘TOTAL ELECTORATE: 197,772. 


Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats, 6 forfeited their deposits, having falled to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled. 


Assam Legisiative Council. 


General urban . ee 1 3 60°9 53°3 

Non- Muhammadan, rural 20 3] 26°4 38°8 

Muhammadan, rural i 12 14 34°7 53°6 

Planters as 5 -— -- 

Commerce and Industry Yow 1 62-0 y2°1 
Total “ll 39 | 


19 } 
TOTAL ELECTORATE: 249,976. 
Of the 50 candidates for contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit. 


Burma Legislative Council. 





General, urban. 14 1 32 45:0 40° 9 
Indian, urban . 3 1 18 G1°0 ay tae 
Karen, rural 5 3 4 25°0 21°0 
Creneral, rural 44 § 114 16°0 150 
Anglo-Indian 1 1 — -- 23° 0 
European 1 1 — _ _~ 
Commerce G 6 — — — 
University 1 — 5 75°0 

Total 80 19 178 18. 0 16°0 


TOTAL ELECTORATE: 1,925,605; 
Of the 173 candidates for the contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
ene-eighth of the number of votes polled. 
* In the case of Burma the percentages are for the election of 1925. 
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Percentage 
No. of No. of of Votes 
Seata Candi- {polled to No. Per- 


Class of Constituency. No. of filled dates for | of Electors | centage 
Seats. without | contested | in contested | 1n 1926. 
Contest. Scats. Con- 


stituencies. 


a) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (3) | (6) 


Coorg Legislative Council. 











European at ce ‘ 2 2 —- | — 
Jamms rae : ; P 9 | 1 i3 56°6 74:0 
Non-Jamma ... Pe wa Lf 4 4 4 - 7o°8 
Total bs 15 | 7 | 19 56 6 74°9 
TOTAT ELECTORATE : 11,143, 
No candidate forfeited his deposit. 
Legislative Assembly. 
Madras— 
Non-Muhammadau bi es 10 4 13 30°4 41°3 
Muham madan ae 3 2 2 56 0 61°0 
Europein 5 1 = — — 
Landholders ee 1 — 2 730 82° U 
Indian Commerce 1 l — oad — 
Bombay— 
Non-Muhbammadan 7 3 9 10°0 39.3 
Muhammadan es 4 3 2 We 4 33.8 
European .. is ms rd bd — - = 
Landholders Be ae al 1 — — -—~ 
Indian Commerce Ag 2 1 — — — 
Bengal— 
Non-Muhammadan 6 6 — —_ 39.0 
Muhammadan nt 6 5 2 40°3 46.5 
European .. ae 8 3 eae = iam 
Landholders af 1 1 — — — 
Indian Commerce 1 — 3 87°0 meg 
United Provinces— 
Non-Muhammadan, urban .. 1 1 1 — _— 
Non-Muhammadan, ruial .. 7 4 17 14°2 51.4 
Muhammadan, urban 7 1 1 1 — 26.9 
Muhammadan, rural 5 3 8 43°7 64.8 
United Provinces, Landholders 1 1 2 — — 
United Provinces, European 1 ] 1 = — 
Punjab— 
Non-Muhammadan 3 2 2 41:0 61.0 
Muhammadan Se aks a 6 2 10 62°0 64.0 
Sikh a és ee be 2 — 4 50°0 54.0 
Landholders fe es - 1 1 — — 87.0 
Bihar and Orissa— 
Non-Mubammadan oe 8 3 4 8°7 52.3 
Mubammadan ae oo 3 1 4 53°9 59 0 
Landowners 1 — z 62°7 o_ 
Central Provinces and Berar— 
Non-Muhammadan : 4 4 = —_— 75°7 
Muhammadan 1 — 2 4): _ 
Landholders 1 1 — — 37.5 
Assam— 
Non-Muhammadan = 4* — | — 56°4 
Muhammadan a 1 1 — —- 52°4 
ar been ‘a ee 1 1 = — 
Delhi (Genera]) 1 — 3 22°8 65°0 
Burma— 
Non-European yy phil ae 3 — 6 17°7 13°8 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) . ; 1 — 3 85°9 63°4 
Total es 104 65 103 26°1 48-1 





> Two candidates withdrew. 
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Provincial percen- 
tage of votes polled 
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No. of candidates 








in contested who forfeited 
constituencies, deposit. 
Madras .. 31 0 1 
Bombay .. 13°7 — 
Bengal 41°5 1 
United Provinces ie og a ae ee 16°9 4 
Punjab .. 56°4 1 
Bihar and Orissa a 21°5 — 
Central Provinces and Berar .. ae - - 40 9 — 
Assam .. ee es “3 a ae as — _ 
Burma es ee e ee ee ee oa 17°7 — 
Delhi... oe es we ute he Ss 22°9 — 
# 
Ajmer-Merwara as cs a me sa 35°9 — 
TOTAL ELFCTORATE: 1,212,172, 
TOTAL NUMBER OF VOTERS IN CONTESTED CONSTITUENCIES .. 468,491 
NUMBER OF VOTES POLLED ,, Po ee o« oe 124,853 
Women Voters, 
A -—Provincial Legislative Councils. 
No. enrolled No who Percentage 
Province. No. enrolled. | in contested voted of Col. 4 on 
Constituencies. . Col. 3. 

(1) @ | @ | «@& (5) 
Madras Se 127,969 98,680 | 17,836 18°1 
Bombay es 47,256 35,877 2,331 6°5 
Benga! .. a ei Figures not recorded. 
United Provinces a sg 56,224 $1,3€0 1,208 2-9 
Punjab ss as 3 wa 25,199 14,907 810 5°6 
Central Provinees and Berar .. 7,679 3.926 347 8°8 
Bihar and Orissa ae ne 6,924 4,229 229 5-4 
ASSAM .. we es os 2,324 1,314 85 6°5 
Burma.. ifs 124,404 100,275 13,774 14°0 

B.—Legislative Assembly, 

Madras ie ae ie - 19,491 10,338 1,194 11°5 
Bombay we va ala 5,644 2,617 34 3°2 
Ben ae ae a ‘ ae 16,360 198 Not recorded. 
United Provinces us . Pee 7,424 3,175 106 3°3 
Punjab es as és “% 3,413 2,193 165 7°5 
Central Provinces and Berar .. : 931 40 0 — 
Bihar and Orissa ave es ; 1,676 810 25 3°0 
Assam .. b oie os ee Figures not recorded. 
Burma.. as és a és 5,960 Not separately recorded. 
Ajmer-Merwara is ‘ : Nil. _ — —= 
Delhi. Gs % : _ Not a aaa recorded. 
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Council of State. 








—aeee ee ae ee ee Oe 




















23/2 |s | sg |SBes3 
: an a - |ses°s | a 
= ri 3 o. ° o Ae ES é P 
Place and Claas of & | 3 | 2 | 48 | 2e lgage di $ 
Constituency, Mr «2 = S| 83 |3* Sezs i 
© | BZ) 8 | ge | gee leet egal §8 
ra) ra) 
Ps Ps 4 7 5 pat > 558 rc Bc} ar 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) | (7) | (3) 
Madras— | 
Non-Muhammidan 4 — 5 3,040 2,395 78°0 4 0 
Muhammadan .. | 1 — 2 153 13a 86°0 92°0 
Bombay— 
Non-Muhammadan 3 — 4 2,147 J 039 48°4 26°0 
Muhammadan es 1 — 2 200 83°3 92 0 
(Sind) .. 1 = 2 383 36 92°9 —_ 
Chamber cf Commerce te 1 ] Qs Bie ee at 
Bengal— 
Bast Non- cueuecmamass 1 — pi 617 £00 32°4 — 
2 _— 4 928 798 81°6 785 
herd "“Muhammadan 1 1 1 736 — — 61 0 
Weat: 1 —_— fe 251 12 68°5 83°0 
Chamber of Commerce 1 1 1 210 — —_— — 
‘United Provinces— 
Northern: Non-Muham- 
madan 1 1 3*| 1,315 — — 60°0 
Southern 9 ee 1 1 1 1,37 5} — mer 56°0 
Central : oui 1 — 2 788 388 49°2 —_— 
Kast: Muhammadan ; 1 1 1 244 _ — — 
West : is a 1| — 3 33) 250 69°56 | 77.0 
Punjab— 
Non-Muhammadan ] 1 1,016 — — _ 
East : Muhammadan 1 — 2 479 106 84 7 ! 66°0 
West: PP 3 1 — ph 729 087 8U°d 73°O 
Sikh es of a 1 1 1 573 — — — 
Bihar and Onssa— 
Muhammadan : 1 — 3 461 390 75 9 §3°0 
Non-Muhammadan E — 3 2,084 960 46 1 79°0 
Central Provinces— 
General , ss 1 1 1 66it, — — 70 0 
Berar: General a : 1 1 1 402th — _— -—— 
Assam— 
Non-Muhammadan . 1 1 uh 594 ae fae = 
Burma— 
Chamber of Commerce ] 1 1 71 — —_ _— 
General .. wis 1 3 — 20,583 2920 14 2 5°0 
Total ied 34 lo o3 | 40,018 | 11,100 33 4 21°0 


zp sp EE SD TS ST CE 
* Two candidates withdrew. 
+ These figuies are the same asin 1925 as the election was held on the,old electoral rolls 


prepared in 1925. 


+ One candidate retired. 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In orizin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ot the Governor) with 
his Daxecutive Council, ‘‘for the purpose of 
legislation *’ When met for this purpose there 
were added to the LDrecutive Counci] certain 
** additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those tew all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures In course of time the 
number o 
proportion of these who were non-official In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the funovions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticismg and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment ‘lhis extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the * Mor- 
ley-Minto Act” of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon tt. 
Tor? Morley s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 

owers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
ative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recogmse the principle of election 
15 the means of selecting non official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the settmg up in every 
province ofa non official (though not, save in onc 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Tx ecutive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial LDxecutive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 


Old System —But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed m 1919 im nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinees for the purpose of advising on, and 


** additional ** members, and the 


enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
Official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act ot 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that m most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members ip a slight 
majority over their official colleagues; but for 
various reasons this control even in the sphere 
of legisiation, can hardly be described as defimte 
pcpular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all, 


The Changes.—The most .mportant changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 


ft) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supphies ; 


(11) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
n the matter of legislatioa ; and 


(211) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
uor’s concurrence. 


A further right which the Councils wul acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President 
At the outset the President 1s nomimated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President ‘The Governor 
(who formerly was ¢z-ofico President of his 
Lezislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers 1s of 
sufhcient Importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72D), 


72D —(1) The provisions contamed in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors legislative councils, 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be Jaid in the form 
of a atatement before the council 1n each year 
and the ,;roposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys 17 any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. ‘The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to « demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
oi the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of anv of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed :— 


Provided that— 


(a) the local government shal) have power, 1D 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount thereim referred to, rf the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure providedfor by the de- 
mand 18 essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject , and 

(0) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditur> as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of auy department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall te made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 


(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 


(2) Contributions payable by the local govern 
ment to the Governor Genera! in Council , and 


(1t) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans , and 


(217) HKxpenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law and 


(2v) Salaries and pensions of persons appount- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of Statein Counril and 


(v) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriition of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure the decision 
of the governor shall be final 


Executive and Tegislature —In the hght 
of these facts 1t 18 now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “‘ reserved ° and 
_ “transferred ’’ categories The rules under the 
~ act prescril ea list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the admimustration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are | ocal Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
mimistrition Public Health, Lducation (with 
certain rescrvations), Pubhe Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The “‘ reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “* provincial ’’ (as distinct from “‘ cen- 
tral ’’} subjects which are not transferred. 


Machinery —No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 1n the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled as betore, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
wth it lorsuch decisions the Governor in 
(ouncil remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing the m despite opposition by a major- 
itv of the Icgislative Council But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non ofhcial elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor 1s the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers eppouree from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though sey are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
heir colleagues in the Executive Council, But 
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these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate ita 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibihty to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parhament 
a.nd, in the last resort of the British electorate. 


Transfer of Contro) — With regard to trans 
ferred subjects the position 18 very different 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
trom the British elector and the British Parla 
ment to the elector and the I egislative Council 
in the Indian proyince The provincial subjects 
of admunistration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council] has charge of a portfoho consisting of 
& Specified list of ‘‘ reserved ’" subjects or ‘* de- 
partments,’’ so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred ‘‘ departments’? which are 
included in his portfolio But hs responsibility 
lies, not, a3 in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he 18 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nors pleasure, but his retention of office 13 
contingent on his abibty to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor bvt also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he ’s directly} 
dependent for his salary Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
Subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the rest1ictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con 
trol over the “‘ reserved’ subjects It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Counce) to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing 1t only on a euccessor who will follow 
its mandate and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use whirh he makes of his vote 
No doubt his statement requires some quali 
fication before 1t can be accepted as literall, 
accurate, for, technically, the authority cnarged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is “the Governor acing with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,’’ not the Ministers 
acting on their own imitiative, and, further the 
Governor, who 1s not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
ig charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred lst if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
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which, in his judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity, 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lat ve Counci! over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Juint Select Committee that 
legislature and Muinisters should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ‘If after hearire all the arguments ’ 
observed the Committee, ‘‘ Ministers should 
“decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
** opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
‘‘ordinanly allow Ministers to have their way 
‘‘ fixing the responsibility upon them, evea 1 
‘‘it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“vote anv particular piece of legislation It 
**is not possible but that in India as im ali other 
‘**countries, mistakes will be made by Munster: 
‘acting with the approval of a majonty of the 
‘** Leyislative Council, but there is no way of 
‘learning except through expemence and 
“the realisation of responsibility °’ 


Provision of Funds —The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenuts between the two halves of the execu 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules 
merely providing that rules may be made * for 
‘the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
‘purpose of such ‘admunistration’ 16, the 
* administration of transferred subjects by the 
‘Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of ths 
Matter 19 the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Mimusters an “order 
of allocation’ or to modify it m accordance 
be their jot wishes The passage is as 
ollows — 


* The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two »side 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question mught, in certair circums 
tances, become the cause of much fric 
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The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine ‘Governors provinces” are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council onthe other ‘Lhe only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appomtment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General s Executive Couneil 
(which, however has had the far reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Jodians), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the central legisls 
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tion in the provincial government, and the 

are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
tnetion impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or anv subsequent budget find 
that there 1s likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opmion between the Fx 

ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub 

ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an ailocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that ce1 

tain sources of revenue should be al'ocated to 
reserved and certaia sources to transferred 
subjects but they recommend that the Gov 
ernor should allocate a definite propurtion 
of the revenue, say, bv way of illustration 
two-thirds to reserved and one third to trans 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances If the Governor desires assist 
ance 1n making the allocation he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authonty as the Gover 
nor General shal! appoint Further, the 
Committee are or opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good 


The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Governmentinu this matter 
asin all others, should be o3 such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it The 
budget should not be capable of beimg used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Levislative Counci to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects, but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de 
partments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tah 
of holding the balance between the lezitunate 
needs of both sets of his advisers ” 
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ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origi, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor Genera] 3 I\e 
cutive Council with the addition of certiin 
‘‘additional members”? appointed to assist 
the Executive Counc] in the formulation o1 
legislation Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective svstem, the existence ot ‘ addi 
tional members,’” who of course under [ ord 
Morley s Act greatly preponderateu in numbers 
over the members proper, +e, he Executive 
Co 1incillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919 That Act, however has en 
tirely remodelled the Indian Legislature,’’ 
as i¢ 19 now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislavure with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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&8 aro specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act It consista of two Chamber» The 
**Council of State ” contains 60 meubers, of 
whom 34 are ejected (including one member 
¢o represent Berar, who though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials The 
“Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State onc Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech 
nically a nomimee) Of the 40 nominated 
memberer, 26 are required to be officials The 
members of the Governor General s Executive 
Council are not ez office memberg of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber and can 
vote ouly in the Chamber of which he 1s a mem- 
ber. Any men ber of tne Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
Ihe President of the Upper Chamber is 
nominee of the Governor General as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, 1s the President of the Legislative 
Assembly But after that period the Lower 
Chamber js to elect its own President and it 
eiects its own Deputy President from the outset 
Ihe normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years, but either Chamber or both simul 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General 


Election —-The method of election for 

oth Chambers 1« direct, and although the 
number of electors 15 considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils if 1° a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Gencrallv speah- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
18 on the same model a3 that for the Pro 
vincial Councils already described except that 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
font consequently for candidates) is higher 
n order to obtain manigerble co sstituencies, 
and past service with the colours 1s not per se 
@ qualification tor the franchise, and secondly 
that the constituencics necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council The distribution 
of seats In both Chambers, and the arrangement 
oi ccnstituencies, are on a provincial basis 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber 18 assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
aré elected by constituencies covering an a% 
signed area of the province 

The follow ng table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats — 

Legisiative Counoll of 


Assembly State, 
Madras 16 
Bombay i 
~ - i 
United Provinces 16 
Punjab 3 
Bihar and Orissa 12 
Centra: Provinces 
Assam “ 
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Burma 
Delhi 
104 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Counci) is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be spht into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils and just as it 18 generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis 1s the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case ot 
the Legislative Assembly 1s the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 


_ districts controlled by a Divisional Commis 


sioner) 

The Franchise —The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there 1s in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatvs mutandsu, as for candi 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince no closer connection wi h his particular 
constituency 13 insisted upon 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
clo ly as possible approximating to a ‘‘ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ”’ and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object 
in addition and as an alternative toa high 
property qualification—adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country—the rules admit as qual 
fications certain personal attnbutes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment Examples of these 

ualifications are past membership of either 
Ghamber of the I egislature as now constituted 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council 
the holding of high office 1n local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and hterature 

Powers —The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ‘* central’ sphere from those of the 
provincia! Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supphes for the Central Government 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
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the Executive Government of India remaine 
lJegally responsible as a whole forthe proper fulfil 
ment of 1ts charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament, it follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or | 
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Supplics are as conferred on the Governor 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted 1n their operation 
than in the es that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes no structural changes 
In the part played by the India Office 
the administration of Indian affairs Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 


Indian students in England concurrently 
with this change, 1t is now possible to defray 
from British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under. 


number and tenure of office of the members Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of the Secretary of States Council andsome Of India Office staff and general maintenance 
relaxations have been made in the statutory | which is attributable to the exercise of 1ts ad- 


rigidity which formerly bound their procedure | ministrative as distinct from purely agency 


and that of the Office in general But provi 
sions now exist which wil! undoubtedly as time 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 


functions 


In due course the apportionment to British 


of the Office as 1t 18 now constituted A High | estamates will be the cost of the India Office as 


Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the puree of taking over as the direct agent 
of the Government of India that portion of 
India Office functions which 1s of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- 
vision and control The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat, slo., but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
rmoissioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use In India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salanes of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues 
Until that time arrives however, an estimate 
was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920 21 the cost of the India Office 
pavable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,500! , which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parhamentary 
Under Secretary, and a contnbution of 40,0002 
which has for some vears been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as_ the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commussion 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor General and the “* Executive *’ 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown No limit of time 1s specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at flve years There are seven Executive Mem 
bers of Council These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education Health and 
Land, Home, finance Commerce Indu tries 
and Labour, Law The Viceroy acts as his 
own memberin charge of Foreign affairs Rail 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
with the assistance of a Railway Board, and 
arc for administrative parposes grouped under 
the egis of the Commerce Department The 
Commander in Chief may also be and in 
practice always is, an ‘ Ordinary’? mem 
ber of the Council He holds charge of the 
Army Department The Governors of Madras 
Bombay and Bengal become ‘extraordinarv’’ 
members if the Council meets within their Pres! 
dencies The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor General appoints 
in practice it meets only in Delbi and Simla 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
& Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it 1s proposed to 
over rule the views of a Loca] Government, 
must ordinarily be referred tothe Viceroys, 
any matter origmating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case 18 re- 
ferred to the Viceroy The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet—ordinarily 


once or twice a wcck—to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them or 
which a member who has been over ruled by the 
Viceroy has ached to be referred to Council 
If there 1s a difference of opinion in the Gouncil 
the decision of the majority ordimariy prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over rule a myyority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave tm- 
portance as to justify such a step Lach depart 
mental office 15 1n the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to thit of a permanent Under- 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom 
but with these differences—that the Secretarv 
is present though does not speak at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed that he attends on the Viceroy 
usually once a week and discusses with him 
all matters of importance ansing ‘n his 
Department, that he has the right of bring 
ing to tne Viceroys special notice any cas 
mm which he considcrs that the Viceroy s 
concurrence should be obtaincd to action 
proposed by the D partmental Member of 
Council and that his tenur of office 1s usually 
limite i to three years The Sccretaries have 
under them Deputy Under and Assistant 
Secretaries together with the ordinary clcrical 
establishm nts Ihe Sccretarns and Under 
Secretar! 3 «are often, thouch by no means 
exclusivily membes of the Indian Civil 
Service She Government of India has no 
Civil Scrvice of 1ts own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India ar 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the «sc ol 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment ot 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which ale raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
corcilary that all others vestin the Provincial 
Governments :— 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
apd Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty’s 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(6) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely :— 


(a) raitway and extra-munxipal tramways 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part lI of this 
Schedule; 

(6) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
With ; and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
qeelare by rule made by the Governor-General 

Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways insofar as declared to be a central subject 
In accordance With entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 


9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-Genera! in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature, 

10. Posts, peat ir and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues, 

12. Currency and colnage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
tramed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 

1¢. Civil law, Including laws regarding 
atatus, property, ctvil rights and liabilities 
and oivil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking 
insurance. 


18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


and 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
tule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential im the public 
{noterest. 

20. Development of industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authonty 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
80 far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Invertions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

81. 

32. 


Central police organisation. 
Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and fort 
protessional or technical! training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 


35. Survey of India. 

36. Archeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Consus and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
aubject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legistation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General) in Counell. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of reremonial, titles, ordere, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44, Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICLROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


His Excellency The Right Hon’ble Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Earl of Willingdon, G.M.8.1 
G.0.M.G., G.M.LE., G@.B.B., 19th April 1981, 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Secretary, Sir \lan Parsons Kt cIF,ICcs 
Addl Secretary H Denning, CIT ,1CS 
Jount Secretary, J ( Nixon, 1¢S 
Deputy Secretary W R Lennant 1¢ 6 
Budget Officer \ Ww Arivimudhs 
C1l (ott ) 
Under Serrctaas Sida )ahadur Sital Sinn, WA 
Assistant Scarctanies J} Santos Bi ho Sanjiva 
Row Wt Khinsunbshovh Mohd wa (oftz ) 
Superintendent, Ru Sabcb bhazwant hishoie 
( Ghosh 4 AR Chakiwarty, R- koi 
Taoz Din ft Gitte Ko Miungosh Rio BA 
and A {i Chatterjce (oft, ) 
Controller of the Gurrency, J J, Javlor TCS 
Audito) Gencal, su Irncst burdon, kt, € 81 
CIL,ICS 
Controller of Co ul Accomuts G kaula, CII 


APMY DIP4ARTMINT 

Secietary G VL Loung Ics 

Deputy Seer tay J B Blair, 1s 

Director of Miltary Lands and Cantonments 
Colonel H IT W Patcison 

Duector of Lesalutions and Forms H I Mic 
donald 

Assistant Secietanves Mayor 4 TR Tumby 
CIE, |] W L = Girdner, and Rai dsahib 
S S Ghosh 

Superintendents, A P West N N Sen Rai 
Behidu A P Dube, R W_ Simpson 
and P oN Muhcri 


CUNIE AY LDOARD OL RIVINCI 


Members, Su Alcxander f[ottenham Kt 
Clit Fes ond A H Lioyd «11 Its 

Secretar? Rui bahadur Pandit Ram Nath, BA 

WITIPATY bINaNcr LRANCH 

Finaneial Adiver \ Macleod 10% 

Deputy Linaneial Advisers H 1] 1ivingstone, 
Hof Plan Ba G R ODcwd, BA 
W J Coit s BA and PF Barker 

Assistant Jiunanceal Adiasers Rar Bahadur 
Ro ¢ Miwulkh B4 (on leave), Ru Sih 
H D Dbineiyc, P \ Hardcastle Rai Sanh 
Amir Nith, Gavi Prasad, rR1S, and Rai 
stlib Hakumat Rai 

Superuntendcnts Gaur) Shankhir BA Ai J 
Dinero (on kave) H D Baneijee MA 
M Gopi $ C Rov, wa A C Mubharee 
% 6c) «ound UM Ahmad 

HoMh DEPANLIMINT 

Seerctay WoW Fmerson, $1, CIP CBL 
ltd 

Joint Secretary, C W Gwynne, ( 11 

Deputy Secretary, > N Rov, 1s 

Under Seerciary, A Whittaker, 1c S 

Assistant Secretaries, W DD Almeida 
and U C., stuart 

Superintendents RuSsbib TP Roy N Panerjee 


AV ine. 


OBIT ICS 


MBP 


WoL Stwes FH ot Wud | oS) Wwesine 
wd Jo oH Trost 
DuRyCLOW PUBIIC INFORMATION 
Directors RS Bayprur oBT 


Dy Ducdo LM Stephens WA 


IMPEEIAL COLUNCH of AGRICUI LURE RFsI ARCH 

Chaguaem Uhe Hon Khhan Bifiadur Maitn Sir 
Javli Husain, kerk, ht. 

boce Chuerman and Prinevpal Administrative 
Officer, Diwan Bihadur Sir] Vijay araghaya 
Charya, h BEL, 


The Goveisnment of India, 


Agricultural Expert, B CU But, CIE, MBE, 
BSC,IAS 

Animal Husbandry Expert Col A Ohver, CB, 
CMG FRCY,S 

Secretary M §& A Hyvdam, ICS (on foreign 
SCTV1CC) 

Superint ndent, hai Sitib Chirin Das, 1S s 

Jorust Kes, Entomolon t Tvallpur M Afzal 
Hussam, @ 6c (Pb) WA (Cantab) FAs 

Deputy Locust hes Fntomologe t Quitta Rao 
Sithib Rama Chandra Rio Garu WA FR 

Issestant Locust he fintomolosist = =©Quetta, 
Di M Sharif, DSC WSC ,11 MS 

LOLTICN AND POTITICAI DFi ARTVENT, 

Secretary, Polituwal The Hon’ble Sn Charles 
Witson, KCIEF CsI 

Scerctury Ioewn L B Howcll cSt cin 

Deputy Sccretury, Political, A F Metcalfe c1z, 
MVO, 

Deputy Secretary, Foren 1 V Wvhe Cir 

Onder Secretary Capt © G \ Ldwards 

Under-Secretary, V Narahari Rao 

Assistant Secretary, A. F LImmer, 180 (on 
leave) 

see Secretary, M W Smith, MBI 
ave) 

Assistant Secretary, J J A Pmer, UBF (offg ) 


Assistant Secretary, R A hk Hill 

Attache, Khon Sahib Mohd Ghias ud Din 

Milvtary Adviser un Chief, {Indian State Foices, 
Col H Campbell, DSo, 4VO 

stuff Officer to the Mulitary Adviser in Chief, 
Indian State Forces 1t Col W E Beazley, MC 


Superintendents R S Budd, Assistant Secretary, 
Hyderabad, (¢ M Coats (on Icave), J R 
Rodgers J Pincr (offg Assistant Secretary), 
I G Otto Assistant Secretary Mysore, 
(oftg Assistant Secretary), Rit Bahadur 
S € Iiswas L Jeiceester Rai Bahadur 
Ramji Dis Dhamajah Ba, K P Dewar, 
Ral Sihib A lh Kaul, BA Rao Sahib 
L KR Subtamaniam, Bi, Pran (Chishan, 
G A Heron (offg), Sardir Sahib Sunder 
Smngh Chhabra (oftg) I L Pereua (offg ), 
and I S Gonsalves (offg ) 


DFPARIMENT OF COMMLRCF 

Secretary, Lhe Hon Mr J 4 Woodhcad, CIE, 
Ics, (on leave) 

Secretary, J. C B. Diakt, GIF CBI, ICS 
(ottg ) 

Jowt Secretary, A. Raismoan 1¢ S (offg ) 

Deputy Secretary, N R Pillai, 10s (offg ) 

Assistant Secretary, Rai bihidur S N Bamjl 
(on deputation) 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bihadur L Sen 


Assustant Secretary, Rai Sahib Tadh Pcrshad 
(Tempy) 

Assistant Secretary G Coilcy Smith (offg ) 

{ctwary to the Government of India N Mukerji, 
M1,BI,AIA 

Chuf Inspectar of Tughthouses in Briush Indva, 
J Oswald, B SU 

Vautual Adiwer, Captam TD) V Whish OBE, 
RIM 

Chef Surveyor, Ingr Capt J S Page, RTM 

Supcsntendents A N Pui 1 H Desai Stuart 
Smith, H N hKhauna, P Mukerji and N 
DaCosta (on leave) 


Post AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 


(on 


| Director General, The Hon T Ryan, CTE, 


The Government of Ind1a, 


RAILWA\ DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD ) 


HFADQUARTFRS (SIMLA & DEIHI) 


Chief Commissioner T G Russell 
Financial Commissioner P R Rau 


Members A M Haymiw oBr M W Frayshay 


and © P Colvin OB}! 
Darector of Mechanuwal Ingueernng 1 J Pag 
OBE 
Director of Trafic I’ D Souza 
Director of I stabla hment J C Hihct F CH 
Director (Civil Fngineerieng) G C Laughton 
Secretary J F Blackwood 
Deputy Secretary A M Ahi 


Deputy Director (L tablashy ent) P C Che ae 


Deputy Derecton (Lraffic & Statitrzs) J 
MacLean 
Deputy Durector (Ienance) 


Barkat Ah 


Supertisor of Railuay Labour Major H W 


Wagstrff 
Chief Superintendent L C Rundlett 


Officers on Special Duty 
H G Salmond 


Teamber 4d asorys Officer H C B Jollye It 


Ch ef Controller of Standards, J M D Wrench 
CTL 
Deputy Chref Conti oller of Standards ( Mec} anvcal) 


I’ Ingoldby 


Assistant Chref Controller of Standards (Equip 


ment) J N Compton 


Superintendents ( %& Rego (‘Lrafic) W Daniel 
(Works) R G Roy Chowdhury (1stabli h 
J S Sequciua (Linance) huishori Lal 


ment) 
(Budg t)}andH W © © Smith (Stores) 
TiGISIATIVL DITARTMI NI 


Seeretary, Sir Lancelot Grahim hCIL 
Bar at Jaw 


Jouwnt Secretary and Draftsman D G Mitchell 


CIF IcsS 
Deputy Secretary, G H Spence ci 


Assistant Secretary C H F Percira 


Ics 


Assistant Secretary, Rai Amrita 141 Banerjec 


Bahadur, B A 


SOIICITORS BranNcH 


Solicitor to the Government of Iniva, A hu] 
Smith 


2nd Solr itor to the Government of India & Webl 


Johnson OBF 


Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India 


S Mushian MA _ Bat at Law 
Superintendents D D Land and F A Lhorye 
SURVL’ or INDIA 

Brigadicr R H Thom1s,D S80 (On Icave) 
Colonel R H Phillimore pso 
Surveyor Gencral of India, Calcutta 
GFOLOGICAL SURVEL 


Director Sir Ldwin Pascoe Kt, MA 
(Cantab) D su (London),!Gs, FASB 


Superintendents L Lughlermor oBk ARSM 
DSO (Jondon) CS 148B,M Inst we Duector 


ot.’ G deP Cottr BA SC p (Dub 
1GS8,¥ASB,M Inst MM M Insti T 


Coggin Brown OBE, DSC (Dunclm) 1+ as 
Insti M M, MIL, 


FASB, MI Min. L,M 


Khan Bahadur 


kh “Vi Hassan 211 


Ics, 


Officittin,. 


Sc D 
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(India) H C Jones, ARSM,ARCS FQS, 

Heron DSC (Ldin) kGS FPCS, 
FRSF CS fox, Dse (Birm),M I Vin LE, 
Fas 
Chemist, W A kh Christie BSC (Idin), 
PH D,FASB,M Inst MM LIC 


BOTaniciy SURVEY OF INDIA 


e Director C ( Calder BSC BSC (A,r) FIS 
also Sujermtendent Rovol Lotanie Gaiden 
Sibj ur and Suyermt ni ut Cinchcna Cultiva 
tion Lengal (On leave) Off rating Drrectcr, 

I Shaw BSC FIC MI Chem +} 
iso Supermicndent Chinchons Cultivation 
in I noi] Curator Indi trial Section Indian 
Mueum S&S N bal MSC THC FIS 
Systematic 15. tant V Naiasinaswaml MA 
(n deputation) Sy tematec Assistart T D 
STINIVaSan MA Systematic As istant, 
R L Bidhwar Msc (on yrobation) 
Superintendent Crnchona Cultuation wm 
Burma 1 J Jussell Curator 
UL © Pal Indiin VMuscum 


APCHAI OTOGICAI SUI VFY 


Duector General of Archae logy Rai Bahadur 
Diya Ram Sahri WA Dezitys Director 
Cereral J A Page ARIBA Dep ty Director 
Geieral for Lazloritior KON Dikhshit MA 
Asevtant Superuter lest TL L prrvastivt, 
MA Supenrte dert Lronticr Carcle J I 
Llakistor A sa fant Superute let Bronteer 
(ire M S&S Vats “WA  Superintendet, 
Northern Cucle Khon Bahadur Maulvi /af ir 
Hasun BA Suen te dent VW stern Curcle 
BoT Dhami {ofa t Superintendent 
Weste nCarel Dt Mohl Na7im MA PH D 
Supert tendert Central Cucit Mohd Hamid 
Khurwshi BA Superiteniert lastern (wel 
G CGC Clanira’ 8 perutenient Southern 
Circle H H Khin ABIBA S perintendert 
Burma Circle U Mya Government Epigia 
phist for India Dr Hiranand? Sastri MA 
MOI, Litt D Superrntendent for Epigraph s 
C R- Arishnamachulu BA Assistant 


As wstant 


S 


Superintendent for Lpvgraphy Dr N P 
Chakravarty Mi 1HD Superintendent 
Archaeological Section Indaran Afuseum, 


N G Maumdar M4 = Archaeological Chem: t 
an India Ahan I thadur Mohd Sona Ullih, 
MSC FCS Curator Central Asian Antigur 
ties Museum Q M Monccr BA  Assastant 
Lnjyreer Wk A <A Ansar PHD, CJ 
Officer on Srerval Dts Sun Joln Marshill 
ht CII Litt D Fs4 Szeeral Officer for 
Lzplorain; 1 J M Michay Mi FSA 


MISCELLANLOULS ALI OINTMELNTS 


Director General Inhan M hal  Serire 
| (Off atiny) Ihe Hon Major Gener sl 
J D Griham, CIT IS 
Lublt Health Commi sui er with the Go err ment 
of india Micr Gercial J D Citbam CI) 
IMS 
Deputy Director General Indvan Medical Ser 
vece Jt Col H IT Starger Ieathes IMS 
Assestaré = Duector Ceneral Iritian Medual 
Service Licut Col J L Hannifin, CIL 1M58 


Central lLescarh Institute Lasauli, 
Col Su Richiud Chi topheis At, CIEL, 
OBL,IM»)5 


Assistant to Director Cential Te caich Institute 
Aasauli, Major G OG Maitrs,I M$ 


) 
J 
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Director General of Observat ris Poona,G WL 
Nolmand MA DSC 

Director, Kodaikanal and Matias Obsertatonic 
Lhoms Royds DP s¢ 

Mcteataln it. bombay Gbsaitatoeny S WK banaya 
b SC 

frubrarian Imperial Library M 
ASidullah, LA,HKIA 

Director Imperial Tnstitute cf Ue ultural Fe 
search, Pusa Lb A he n DSC 

Director Zoolsjwal S cy of India Indean 
Muscum Lt Colon 1 Rk 1 S vymouw sewell 
IMS,MA 

Master "secure J Priutiny Na th foal Col su 
(corge Wilts Wt Cil MVO V1 MIM! 

Duecior Tit Wigence Lureau, Sit David Pets 
At, corn 

Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statestacs D b Meck 

Deputy Duector Gen ral 
gence and Stati tt s 
Puntryi BA 

Contiollaa of Patents and Desi jn 
MA 


GOVERNORS GONLRAL OF FOR! 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


Assumed charge 


Calcutta, Ws 


f Commercial Intelli 
vai Jvhadur SN 


KO Rami J 


\ me 


of office 
Warren Hastings 20 Oct 1774 
Sir John Macpherson Bart sleb 1780 


Fai] Cornwillis KG@ (a) l2sep 1786 
Sir John Shore Lurt (d) 28 Oct 179? 
(a) Created Mar yuess Cornw ills, lo Aug 179. 
(6) Afterwarljs (ly creation) Liron Teignmout 


Lieut General the Hon ‘Sur Altre] 

(laike, ROB (off¢ ) 17 Mar 1798 
The } arl of Mornm7ton 1¢ (¢) 18 Wav 1798 
The Marques Cornwally KG (2nd 

time) 30 July i380 
Captain] A P Ander on Su Georze 

H Barlow, Bart, 10 Oct 180> 
Lord Minto 1¢ (2) ol July 1807 
The Larl of Moira KG PC (re) 4O0ct 181 
John Adam \off} ) IigJin 1s.o 
Lord Amherst PC (f) 1 Aug 182 


Wilham Lutterworth baviey (offg )13 Mir 15-8 
Lord Wilham Cavendish Renutinckh 

GCB @cCH, PC 4 July 1828 
(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec 1799 
(zd) Created Larl of Minto 24 heb 1818 
(ce) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec 1816 
(f) Created 1 arl Amherst, 2 Dec 18—( 


GOVERNORS GLALRAL OF INDIA, 


Assumed charge 
Name. of office 
Lord Wilham Civendish Bentinck 

GC B,GCH, lu 14 Nov 15314 
Sir Chinles Metcalfe, Lait (a) 

oftg ) 20 March 183> 
Lord Aucklini @¢B,10C(b)4Mareh 1836 
Lord J Wenborough PC (c) 28 heb 1842 
Wiliam Wilberforce Bird (off7 ) lo June 1844 
The Riztt Hon Sir Henry Hardinge 

GC} (J) 23 July 1844 


The Earl of Dalhousie, Pc (e) 12 Jan 1848 
Viscount Canning PC (f) 29 Feb 1806 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 
(b) Created Earl of Auchland, 21 Dee 1839 


(c) Afterwards (by creation Jarl of Ellen- 
borough) 


The Government of Indta. 


o 


thes 


(d) Created Viscount Hirdinge, May 1846 
c) Created Marqucss of Dalhousie 2, Auz 1849 
(f) Afterwards (by creation) larl Canning 

NotF —lhe Gov ror General ceased to 
be the dircct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, loot, when the fiist Lieute 
nant Governor assumed oflice On ist April 
1912, Bengal was plicc! under a separate 
Governor ini the appointment ot Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished 


VICLROYS AND GOV] RNORS- 
GLALRAL OF INDIA 


Assumed 
Name charge 
of office 
\wcount Canning, PC (a) 1 Nov 1808 


The Larl of 1 lgin and hincardine, 
KT,GCB,1C 12 March 1862 
Major Genert! sir Robert Napler 


KCB (bd) (off¢ ) ~l1 Nov 1863 
Colone! sir Wiliam I. Denison. 

KCB (off) 2Dec 1863 
The Right Hon Sir John Lawrence 

Bart, G@CB KCSI (e) 12 Jan 1864 
The Larl of Mio KP 12 Jan 1869 
John Strachey (d) (off9 ) 9Teb 1872 
Lori Napier of Werchustoun KT (e) 

(offg ) 293 Feb 1872 
Tord Northbrook PC (fh) 3 May 1872 
Lord I vtton, Gc B (9) 1. Apl 1576 


The Miryuess ot Ripon KG PC 8 June 1880 


Ihe Larl ot Dufferin, KP, GCB 

GCMC¢ IEC (2) 13 Dec 1884 
Fhe aoraues ot Jansdowne Gc 

MG 10 Dec 1888 
The Larl of Elz and hincardine, 

1c 27 Tan 1894 
Paron Curzon ot hedleston,1c 6 Jan 1899 
Baron Ampthill (off) ) 30 Apl 1904 


Biron Curzon of kedleston Pc (i) 13 Dec 1904 


Ihe ] irl of Winto h G@, Ic, ac 
MG 18 Nov 1900 

bion Hirdinze of Penshurst Pc, 

GCP, @CWG GVO, 180 (J) 
23 Nov 1910 
lor] Chelmsford Apl 1916 
Marquc s ot Reading Apl 1921 
[aren Irwin Apl 1926 
Th Lul of Willmngdon Apl 1981 


(a) Created Larl Canning 21 Mav 1809 

(b) \fterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Mazdala 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence 


(7) Atterwards Sir Jobn Strachey, @C SI, CIF. 

(7) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Nipier of 
] ttrich 

(f) Afterwards (by creation) Larl of North- 
brook 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton 28 April 1880 

(kh; Created Muirqms of Dufferin and Ava 


2 Nov 1888 
(2) Created an Earl ‘ « June 1911 


(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy 15 Grand 
Master and Jirst and Pnncipal knight ot 
the two Indian O1ders (@ USI and GMIF ) 
On quiting ofhce he becomes GCSsI and 
GCIb with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroy ilty, 
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The Imperial Legislatures. 


The gradual] evolution of the Indian con 
stitution 18 fully raced inthe article on ‘The 
(lovernment of Indix,” which precedes this so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919 Tor the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, 1s well as thie 
special powers reserved tothe Governor Gene 
1al for the discharge of his responsibilities 
which are tully set ou§ 1n the Act are repro 
duced below — 


21 (1)T'very Councilof State shal! continue 
for five years and every Tegislative Assembly 
tor three years, trom 1ts first meeting 

Provided that— 


(a) e1thet chamber of the legislature m1\ 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor General and 


(>) any such period may be extcnded tv the 
Governor General if in special circumstances 
he so thinks fit and 


(c) utter the dissolution of either chamber the 
Govcrnor-General shall appomt 1 date not 
more than 31) months or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date or dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber 


22 (1) An official shall not be qualited 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legistature and if anv non officiil 
member ot either chimber acce} ts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chainber shill become vacant 


(4) Every member of the Governor General 8 
Kxecutive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers 


24 (3) If anv Bull which has been passed 
by one chamber 1s not within srx months iltcr 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber passed 
by the other chamber either without amend 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor 
General mav in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambcrs 
Provided that standing orders made undcr 
this 93-ction nay provide for meetings of member 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 


(4) Without prejudice to the powrrs of the 
Governor Guneral under section 31\ty eight of 
the ptincipa] Act the Governor General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indjan legislature, return the Bull for 
reconsideration by either chambers 


(7) Subject to the rules 1nd standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech 1n both chambers of the Indian legis 
lature No person shai] be Iable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chambel, or by reason of any 


thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber 


2) INDIAN BtiDGFT —({1) The estimated 
aunual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shal: be laid in 
the form of a atatement before both chambers 


ofth Indian legislature in each year 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor General 


(3) [Ihe proposals of the Governor General 
in Council tor the aprropriation ot revenue 
or mon 4538 reliting to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the lezislative assembiv nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at’ the 
time when the annuil statument 18 under con- 
sileration unicss the Governor General other- 
wise dircets— 


(7) interestand sinking fund charzeson loans 
qnd 


(1) exyentiture of which the amount 18 
prescribed by or under any Jaw, and 


(42) Salaries and pensions of person’ ape 
pontel by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council, and 


(7) salames of chitf commissioners and 


Ulicivi commisioners , and 


(7) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor General in Council as— 


(a) ecclesiastical, 
(b) political, 
(c) defence 


(4) If any qu sation arises whether any 
proposed approyriition of revenue of monev, 
does or does not relate fo the above heads 
the decision ot the Governot General on the 
qucstion shall be final 


(0) The proposils of the Governor General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or monevs relating to heads or expenditure 
not specificd in the whove heads shall be sub: 
m) ted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants 


(6) ‘The lezislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or inay 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a 1eduction of the whole grant 


(7) The demands 1s voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General 1n Council, who shall, 1f he declares 
that he is satisfled that any demand which has 
Leen refused ky the legislative assembly 18 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act a8 if 1t had been assented to, notwithetand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly 
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(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British Indiaor any part thereof 


26 EMERGENCY Powers —(1) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introdure or fails to pass in a form recom 
mended by the Governor General any Bill, 
the Governor General may certify that the 
prssage of the Bill is essential for the safety 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 


(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature In the form of the Bull as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General , and 


(>) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
tbe Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, 1f con3ented to by that chamberin the form 
recornmended by the Governor General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor General s assent, or, 1f not so 
consented to shall, onsignature bythe Governor 
General, become an Act as aforesaid 


(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
~ be made by the Governor General and shall, 
aesoon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
nothave effect untilit has received His Majesty s 
assent and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty 8 assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each Houce of Parliament for 
not less than eight davs on which that House 
has ast, and upon the signification of such 


Legislatures. 


assent by His Majesty in Council and the notis 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
sssented to 


Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor General a state of emergency exista 
which justifies such action, the Governors 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
co ne into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have auch force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty; in Council 


27 SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS —(1) In ade 
dition to the measures referred toin sub-section 
(2) of section sixty seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor Genera! it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure— 


(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by ruies under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 


(0) repealing or amending any Act or oa 
local legislature , 


(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin 
auce made by the Governor General 


(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or 18 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved 
the Governor General may certify that the Bull 
or apy clause of 1t, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any partthereof, and may direct that no proceed 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Sill 
clause, or amendment and effect shull be given 
to such direction 
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Deputy President —Mr R EK Shanmuhkham Chetty 
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Constituency 


Madras City (Non Mulhammadan Urban) 
Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non Muhammadan 


Rural) 
Godavarl cum Kastna (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 
Guntur cum Nellore (Non Muhammadan 


Rural) 

Madras ceded distrets and Chittoor 
Muhamma jan Rural) 

Salem and Commbatore cum North Arcot (Non 
Muhammadan Rural) 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non Muham 
madan Rural) 


(Non 
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M R Ry Diwan bahadur A Ramaswaml 
Mudaliar 
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Mr T N Ramakrishna Redd 

Mi R K Shanmukhan Chetty t 
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( onstituency 


manjore cum Tuiichinoj oly (Non Muhammadan 

Rur 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non 
Muhammadan Rural) 

West Coast and Nilgmis (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilginis (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 


Madras I andholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City ca a Muhammadan Urban) 
tt 


0 

Sind (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bombay Northern Division (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 
Bombay 
Rural) 
Bombay (Central Division (Non Muhammadan 


Rural) ae 
itto 


sa a Southern Division (Non Muhammadan 
ura 
Bombav Citv (Muhammad an U1ban) 
Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 
Ditto 
Bombay (Turopean) 
Ditto 


Central Division (Muhammadan 


t 
The Indian Merchants Chimber and bureau 
(Indian Commei¢e) 
Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
(Lanholders) 


Bombay Miulowners’ 
Commerce) ** 

Calcutta (Non Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Sul urbs (Non Muhammadan Urban) 

Burdwan Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Presiden*y Division (Non Muhammadapn Rural) 

Dacca Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Chittegong and Ra,shajt Divisions (Non Muh 
ammadan Rural) 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) 


Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma 

dan Rural) 
Dacca cum Mvmensingh (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bakhergun) cum Faiidpur (Muhammadan Rur i) 
Chittazong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshali Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bengal AY ur »pean) 

0 


Do 


Bengal T andholders 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non Muham 
mad in Uiban) 

Meerut Division (Non Muhammadan Ruial) 

Agra Division (Non Muhammadan Rura)) 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non Muh 
ammadan Rural) 


Association (Indian 
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Raja Bahadur G Krishnamachailar 
Mr B Rajaram Pandian 
Mr K P Thampan 


Mahomed Muazzam Saheb Bahadur 
Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bah idur 
Kottal Upp Saheb Bahadur 

Mr C.B Elhott MA 
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Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib 

Mr Naory1M Dumasia 

Sir Cawasji Jehanjir KCIE OBL 
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Rao Bahadur B L Patil 
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Mr 1 F Sykes 
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Mr Hormu ji Peeroshaw Mody 


Mr C C Biswas 
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Bibu Amarnath Dutt 
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Mr Kshitish Chandra Neogy 
Mr S C Mitra 


Sir Abdur Rahun KCSI KT 
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Mr A H Ghuznav 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail hhan 
Mr Md Anwaiul Azim 

Mr Kabir ud Din Amed 

Mr W Arthur Moule MBF 

Mr 1 Studd 

Mr G Morgan CIT 


Mr Dhnendii kapta Tahu Chaud! ury 
M: Satish Chanda Sen 


T via Rameshwar Prasad Bagla 


Chaudhri! J*1a 


' hunwar Ra ohubrr Singh 


Mr C bd Rangy jyer 
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Constituency 


Allahabad ind Jhansi Divisions (Von VMulam 
madan Rural) 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisicus (Ven Vuh 
ammad in Rural) 

Tucknow Division (NCD Vuh iammadan Tau) 

Tyzabad Division (Non-Muhammidan Rui i) 

Cities of the United Province 5 (Muh ummid in 
Urban) 


Meerut Div isin (Muhamam lan Ruial) 

Agra Division (Muhammad in Rural) 

Rohuhkhund and Kumion Divisions (Wuhan 
midin Kural) 

United Provinees Southuin Dnisions (Wuham 
madan Ruial) 

Tucknow ind J \azibid Divisions (Wuhamm id in 
Ruial) 


United Provinces (TF wopein) 

United Provinecs T andholders 

Ambala Division (Non Vuhammadan) 
Jullundur Division (Non Muhammd11 ) 
West Punjab (Von Muhammadan) 

Tast Punjab (Wuhammad in) 

J ast Centril Punjab (Muhammad 1ns) 
West Central Punjab (Muhammad 1n) 


North Punjab (Afuhamm idan) 
North West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South West Punjab (Muhammadan) 


* Last Pun) il (sikh) 
West Punjab (sikh) 
Punjab Landholdeis 
Darbhangi cum Sarin (Non Muhammad 11) 
Muzaffarpur cui Chamy ian (\cn Vuhammiad 11 ) 
On sa Division (Non Muhammad) 

Do do 


Patna cum Shahal ad (Non Mul immy, ian) 

Gaya cum Monghyi (Non Vuh immaidan) 

Bhegalpm Puinea and the Sinthal Parlinio | 
(Non Muh immadan) 

Chota Nisgpur Dint1 n (Non Wuh wmmad in) 

Patna and Choty Nagpur cum Orisst (Muhim 
mada} 


Bhagalpur Division (Muhammad an) 
Tirbut Division (Muh iamm aidan) 
Bihar and 011854 ] andholde:s 
Nagpur Division (Non Muhammadan) 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non | 
Muhammidin) 
Do d) 


Gentil Provinces (Muhammad in) 

Central Provinces Lanholders 

Assam Valiey (Non Muhammad 11) 

Surma Valley «um Shillon, (Non Viumb umm id un) 
Assam (Muhamm idan) 

Assam (7 urope1n) 


Burma (Non } uropeiw) 
Do | 
Do 

Burma (Ff wopeuan) 

Delhi (Gener ul) 

Ajmei Mewar 2 (General) 
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Shark Sadiq Hsin 

Vian Muhammad Shih Nawiz CIF 
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Shaikh Tazal Hag Puacha 

gree ea Mikhdum S1y id Rajan Bakhsh 
ith 

Ssudar dIa1bans Sin,h Brat 

Ssaldai Sant Sin,h 

Sudat Sohin Sim,h 

Pundit vam hiishn, Jha 

Tabu Giwi Plasad Singh 

Mr Io oN Wasia 

Mir lTlial suinda Das 


J adri T al Rust 1.21 
hKuinar Guyte hw Piasad Singh 
Rat Jabidur Sukhra Ral 


Thakur Moheniti \ith Shih Deo 
Mir Wo “Maswood Ahmad 


Voulvi l ati uz 71min 

Mouly Muhammid Shafee Daood1 
Mr J luput Sin, 

Rao lahadirS R Pundit 

Sur Hari Singh Gour At 


» Séth Jaladhar Chaudhry 


Khan Fahadm H Me Walay itullah 15 09 
( swimi vl P Pur 

Vi Pf R Phookun 

Mr Goyiki Romon Roy 

Mr Al dul Matin (haudinny 

Mr Hi IN CTh 


Jehan Wo Munshi 

1 tun Myint 

Y Lun Aun, 

J Lait 

Bhigat Chand: Mil Gola 
Ral siib Hal Bilas Sarda 
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Province or body rey re ented 


Name 


NOMINATED Mi MBEPS—}A\CEDDING TH} PRESIDFNT (41) 


ne of India 


0 
Do 
Do 
Do 
To 
Do 
No 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
To 
Do 
Do 
Madris 
Do 
Bom bay 
Do 
Bengal 
Do 
The United Provinces 
Lhe Punjsb 


Bihar and Orissa 
The Central Province 
Assam 

Burma 


t) Berariejie entitive (1) 


(«) OFFI IAT MFMBFRS (20) 


The Hon Sir George Rainy KCIF CSI 
Jh Hon Sir James Crerar KCSI CIE 
Th Hon Sit George Schuster hCUG, CBE, 


MC 

Ihe Hon Sir Bi .jendri Li] Vitt 1 ACSI 

Th Hon Khin Bahad ir Mian Sir Fazl 1 Husain, 
KCIT Kt 

Mr Evelyn Berkeley Howell CSI CIE 

su Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons kt CIE 

Mr T Pyu 

Mr Gerard Machworth Loun, CI: 

Mr Kodikal Stnjiva Row 

Mr S Jill 

Mrs N Ry 

Mri os Typarcner 

Sir Tan elotp(:aham ACIF IC 

Mero oJ A Stallidy 

Mr 1H iil ii 


Partial durt) Ramal o 

Mr H £ Wn ht 

Mr i Wont ot 

Mr Joseph Charles ] rench 

Mr Rajnira5 in J anerji 
QagpAvizuld ls Abmal fila m 


Khan Bahadur Miahk Allah lakh khan 
I ana VBI 
Mr Rim Prashad N atray in Sih 


Mr Jar ester i n Dyer 
WiwWwa ¢ 1%e € Il 
Wj1H RI IN 


Mrs G Jo, 


(c)\ nOLVICIAT MFWRTIO (14) 


Bombay 

Bengal 

The Punjat 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Bihar and Orissa 
Tucknow 
North West Irontier Province 
Allah ad 
Myso1e 
Associated Chambers of C mmerce 
The Depressed Classes 
Labour Interests 


} Dri D Dalal 


Rai Pal adui Sitya Charan Mukherjee 
! Sarda ] ahadur sirdat Jawahar Sineh Cre 
HA ov Captun Iv Tahalur Ch’ Lal Chand 


| Sarlar Pahadw Caytun Hera Singh brir 


MBI 
Sir 7ulfthir Ali Khan At CSI 
Mr Ramaswaml Srinivasa Sarma CIF 
I.han Pahadur Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed 
Major Nawab Ahmad Nawa7 Khan 
H Cecil D sau. s 
Dr fiancs \ de Souza 
Mr L V HH athcote 
Rao Bahadur Myla: Chinn ithamb1 Rajah 
Mr N M Joshi 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Presivdent—The Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt ,C1IE,1.058. 
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Constituency. 
Madras (Non-Muhammadan) oe : 
Do. 
Do é 
Do. ‘ , 
Madras (Muhammadan) . an 
Bombay (Non Muhammadan) ‘cy we 
Do. 
Do. 


Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 
Sind (Muhammadan) en a at 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce , = 

East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. ; és ss 
West do. do. és ae es 
West Bengal (Muhammadan) .. Se “i 
East do. do. es ne es 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce _, a oe 


United Provinces Cential (Non Muhammadan), 


United Provinces Northern (Non Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 


United Provinces Last (Muhammadan) ea 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) ar a ee 

Punjab (Sikh) re ‘ és ‘a 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non Muhammadan) a 
Do 


Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 
Central Provinces (General) wi 
Assam (Non Muhammadan) 
Burma (General) : ee eo 
Burma Chamber of Commerce .. ae a 


Name. 


Diwan Bahadur SirS M Annamalai Chettiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr V Ranganayahkalu Naidu Garu. 

Mr K V. Rangaswamy Alyenger 


Diwan Bahadui G Naray naswami Chetti Garu, 
CIE 


Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur 

Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

Mr Hormusj1 Mancchji Mctha 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt ,0 BE 

Sirdar Saheb Sulemi1n Cassum Hay), Mitha, co! E 

Mr. Ali Bakhsh Muhammad Hussain 

Mr I. Muller. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha 

Mr Satyandra Chandra Ghose Moulikh, 

Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Mr Syed Abdul Hafeez 

Mr Ff H. Browne, CB 4 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, hOIF, of Kurri 
Sudhauli 

Rai Bihadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Raja Sit Moti Chand, C1 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim. 

Shathh Mushir Hosain Kidwal 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, CIE 

Sardar Shivdeo Singh Uberoi 

Khan Bahadur Chandr1 Muhammad Din 

Sur Sayad Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt 

Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh 


i | Mr. Abu Abdullah Sved Hussain Imam 
ve Raja Laxmanrao Bhonsle. 
oe Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt. 


Mr A Hamuid. 
Mr. K. B. Harper. 
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Nate. 


B—NOMINATED MEMBERS—evtcluding the President 
(a) Official Members (not more than 19 excluding President.) 


Government of India 


The United Provinces 
The Punjab ~ 
Bihar and Orissa .. 


Berar Representative 


Madras a as 
Do. ee ee 


Bombay. ‘ 
Bengal es 
Do, as as 
Do. 


Central Provinces .. 
The United Provinces 
Do. 

The Punjab 7 


His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhoue 
Chetwode, Kt,@¢.B,K OMG D80 


Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, K CSI. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i- Husain, K C.1.8. 
Sir John Perronet Thompson, c.8.1, 

Mr. H. W. Emerson, 0.1.5., 0.B BE. 

Sir Charles Watson, K.0.1.E., C.S.1. 

Mr J C B Drake, CIF, CBE 

Mr A F.L Brayne Cit 

J A Shillidy, C81. 


Ma) -Gen J. W. D. Megaw, CIE,MB, KE H.P., 
IMS 


Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lal 

Nawab Malik Muhammad Hayat Khan Noon 
cst], 

Mr. J.T Whitty, c.1 5. 


Berar Representative. 


Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Non Official Members. 


North-West Frontier Provinces .. 


Sir Sankaran Narr, Kt. 

Mr M D. Devadoss 

Mr G. A. Natesan. 

Sir Dinshah Edulji Wacha, Kt 

Jyotsnanath Ghosal, CSI, CIE 

Nawab Khwaja Habibullah, 

Mr Bijay Kumar Basu 

Sir Maneckji Byram): Dadabhoy, K.0.1.E , Kt. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan, Kt CIF 

Raja Bijoy Singh Dudhoria, of Azimgani 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 


Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, 0.1.E., 
Khan of Hoti. 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


lhe Bombay Presidencv stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South It embraces, with its 
feudatori«s and Aden, an ar a of 187,(74 squire 
miles and a population of 30,72(,510 Of thir 
total 63,453 square mules are in Native States, 
with a population of 38,466533 Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8 182 square 
miles and a population of 2,443,007 


With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 
States in the Cutch, khathiawar and the Palan 
pur Agenivsa have been placed under direct 
pohtical relations with the Government of 
India ‘The three azencica have becn combined 
into one, the Western India States Azency, and 
placed undcr a first class Resident and A.< nt 
to the Governor Gencral with hcadquarters at 
Rajkot The territorms under the rule oi 
Indian Princes and Chicfs who are in dir ct 

olitical relations with the Government ot 

ombay extend now only to an areca of sbout 
28,562 sq milks Thc population ot these 
States is 343974.2 and the revenuc nearly 
5 crores 


Ihe Presidency embraces a Wide diver.ity 
of soll, climate and people In the Presidcncy 
: Proper are the rich plains of Gujaiat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Lapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that 1t has long been known as the 
Garden of India South of Bombay City the 
provinceis divided into two sictions by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills runnimg parallel 
to the coast Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the harnatic 
districts On the sea side of the Ghats 1° the 
honkan, a rice growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication dithcult 
Then 1n the far north 1s Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Froper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert exccpt where irrigation from 
the Indus bas brought abounding fertility 


The People 


‘The population varies a3 markedly as sou and 
climate In Simd Mahomedans predumimate 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the domimion of powerful Mahome 
dan kings Here there 1s an amplitude of caste 
divisions and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, wre amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world ‘he Deccan peasant las 
been seasoned by adversity, the saying gots 
that the Deccan expects a famme ove ytar In 
every three, and gets it , tre population .8 much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent are Mahrattas ‘lhe Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reformmg sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
1s a large proportion of Christians Hour mam 
languages ale spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and hanarese, with Urdu a rough lengua franca 
where Loglish has not penetrated The mam 
casts aud tribes number five hundred. 


Industries 


Lhe principal industry 18 agriculture, which 
supports sixtv-four per cent of the popu 
lation In sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and unatr the mfiuence of irrigation pro- 
duce ycarly imcreasing crops of wheat and 
cotton In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton sou, which yields the famous 
Lroach cottons the finest m Indi and alluvial 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan 1s 
black soil which produces cotton, wheat gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. Ihe Konkan 1s a rice land, grown 
ander the abundant rams of the submontane 
rezions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
Vies with Broach as the best in India There 
are Nu great perce DDial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest 1s largely dependent 
upon the s asonal rainfall supplemented by 
wollirrigition A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of Canals fed from great reservoirs 1D 
the region of unfailing rainfall m the Ghats, 18 
graduilly b ing completed, and this will ulti- 
mitel, make the Deccan immune to serious 
lronght Moire than any other part of India 
the Presidency his been scourged by famine 
and plague Lhe evils have not been unmixed, 
fol tribulation has made the people more self 
rchant and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry ha’ mduced a considerable rise in the 
tandard of living Lhe land is held on what 
ts known as the ryotwari tenure, thit is to say, 
cach cult'vator holds his land dircct from Govern- 
ment under a modcrate assessuucut, andas long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
posscssed 


Manufactures 


Whilst agriculture 1g the principal industry, 
others hive no inconsiderable place Ihe 
mineral wealth of the Presidency 1s small 
and 13 confined to building ston, salt ex 
tracted from the sei, and a little manga 
nese Sut the handicrafts are widely distn 
buted Ihe handloom weavers produce bright- 
.coloured saris and to a diminishing extent the 
'exquisite kinrobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency 15 to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industiy organised on 
modern lints Sombay 1s the great centre in 
India of the texte tride Lhis is cluefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay 


Number of Looms in B inbay Island 76,697 
Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island 34,30,733 


Number of hands employed in the 
fextile lndustry in Bombay Island. 1,36,774 


Consumption of Cotton by the Mulls in 
Kombay Island (bales) 
(in candies of 84 Ibe ) 
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The Bombay Presidency 


Number of Spindles n Ahmedabad 16 5»,202 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 38,004 
Number of Spindles in Sbolopore 2,89,952 
Number of Looms In Sholapore .. 5 692 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 


Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) ee os 27 42,059 
Number of Looms in the Bombay 


Presidency (cxcluding Bombay 


Isjand).. eo ee ee 59,111 

Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric ,ower 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description 


The ice ut pchitial movem nt has given 1 
siderable mmpetus to indigenous industry puti 
cularly to the textule trade which has shown 
Much expansion About ten milly uc in th 
course of construction in Ahmedabid and oth 1 
puts of the province 


The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in ivuch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has g:ven Bombay an immense sea-borre 
trade The older ports Surat, Broach Cambay 
and Mandvie, Were fam?us in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Guif 
and the coasta of Afnca But the opening 
of the Suez Cana! und the increasmg size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen 
trate 1t tn modern ports with deep water anchor 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are beng made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
forthe tradeof the Southern Mahratta Country 
and Port Okhias a port of considerable Impo1 
tance for hathiawar and Gujarit 


Administration 


The Presidency 1s administered by a Gover 
nor and an Lxecutive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministirs The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments 15 indicated in the 
section onthe Provircial Governments (¢ v) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, admimistered by the Gover 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub 
jecta, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one’ In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 
All papers relating to public service businese reach 
Government through the Secretanat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
ary (a) Finance, (b) Revenue, (c) Home 
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and kecleyastical (d) Po)itica' , (e) General and 
Educational (f) Tegal (g) Public Works ‘The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries 1s entitled the 
Chief Secretary The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May, 
and in Poona from June to November: 
but the Secretariat 13 alwavs in Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor in Council the Presidency 13 
administered by four Commissioners The 
Commissioner im Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, wth headquarters at Ahmedabad , 
the Central Division at Poona and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgium Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Colletors ind one or more Deputy 
Collectors A collectorate contains on an 
iverage from eight to ten taluhkas each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues hilong to the State. 
Lhe village offcers ire the patel, who 1s the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose, the talati or kulkarm, clerk and 
accountant , the messenger and the watchman 
Qver each Taluka or group of vflliges is the 
mamlatdar, who 19 also a subordmate magis- 
trite Lhe charze of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas The 
Collector and Magistrate 1s over the whole 
District he Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Puistricts in their Divisions 
The control of the Government over the Indian 
States of the Presidency 1s exercised through 
Political Agents 


Justice 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting m Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who 18 a bar 
ster and ten puisne judges either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cil «Comm: sioncr and three Additional 
Judicial Commissi ners) 3° the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sindhas however 
necessitated the raning of thc status of the 
Judicial Commissioner 4 Court and the passing 
of the Sad Courts Act in August 1926 which 
contempliles the creation of a Chief Court 
fr Sind with 1 Chef Tidge ind thre or more 
Pursne Judzs The Act, however h snot vet 
t en put into effect owing to financial difheulties 
Of the lower civil courts the cont ot the first 
instince is that of the Sulordmat Judge 
recruited from the rinls of the loci lawyers 
The Court or first appe il 1s that of the District 
or Assistant Judge or of 1 first cliss cubordinate 
judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians or members 
of the Provincial Scrvicc or the Bar In cases 
excecding Rs »000 in yilue an appea from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and trom the decision of the Pistict Judge in 
all ongina) suits hes to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work 1s chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates Capital sentenres are 
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subject to confirmation by the Hieh Court 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates excrcise summiry jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistraxs exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes corresponding to 
the English County Courts 


Local Government 


Local control over certain branches of the 
administration 18 secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities the former 
exercising authority overa District or a ‘Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roids and tanks, and generu} 
improvements Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll ferry funds 
andlocaltaxcs Thetendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nom}- 
nated element to allow these bodies to elect their 
cwn chairmen whilst larger giants have been 
made from the gen¢ ral revenues for water supply 
and drainage 


The Bombay Municipil Boroughs Act of 1920 
worhs further adv ince in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency ‘Lhe Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis 
tration in the larger cities ot the Bombay 
Presidency The )larger municipwities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 
In nimter The executives of these Borough 
Wunivipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised Another important 
change intioduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal tianchise to ocenpiers of dwellings 
or buudings with annual rental values ot Rs 12 
or with rapital valuc of not Jess than Rs 200 


Public Works 


The Pubhc Works Department is under the 
control) of two Chief Lngmeers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government, one for J] oads 
Buildin,3, Railw 13s te ,and the other for Irnga 


tion §=Uner them are Superintending Engmeers : 


im charge of Cucls and Dxecutive Engimeers 
in charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and th JFlctricaul Ingmecr The chief irnga 
tion works areim Sind and consist of a chan 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus The Jlovds Barrage and einals 
project which was inaugurated 1119.3 is 
the grevicst Irrigition Scheme in the world 
and1s designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water It will enable atout 6 mulhon 
acres of cropstoleirrizated annuilly 7e about 
aS much ar aimigatedinTgypt  Theschemeis 
not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
indirect benefit to the whole of India The 
whole scheme 1s estimated to cost over 15 
milion sterling or .0 crores of rupees The 
formal opening of the Barrage will take place 
in the middje of January 1932 In the 
Presidency proper there 1s a chain of protective 
irrigation works, origmating in reservoirs in the 
Ghat regions The piincipal works are the 
Nira Canals fed by Iake Whiting impoun led by 
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the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar the Pravara Canals 
fud by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake HKife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nand ur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal ‘Lhe Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed 1p 1896 97, 
the Nira Icft Bank Canal in 1900 06, the 
Godavari Canals m 191516 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1326 27 The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has b en und r construction since 1912 
Is nearing compktion Lhe Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the stcond highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
I xcellency the Gove rnor on 10th December 1926 
{he [lovd Dam at Bhatgar which 1s 5 333 feet 
in length, 190 fcet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H L Sir Leshe Wilson 
on 27th October 1928 1t cost Rs 172 lakhs 
It 18 remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 214 
million cubic feet of masonry ‘Lhe Assuan Dain 
m Hgypt 1s popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam mexistence but that contams 19 mullion 
cubic feet It cost also nearly 50 percent more 
than the Lloyd Dam _ An idea of the magnitue 
of the lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that it a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry 1n 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, sity from FTombay to Nagpur Lhese 
projects will itiigate certain tracts most hable 
to famine 


Police 


The Police Force 13 divided into 3 categories, 
viz, Distmct Police Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police The Distiict and Railway 
Police in the Presidency propir are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors General ot whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge cf the Crimi 
nal Investigation Department and the FEinger 
Print Bureau District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police tor Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commissioner in Sind The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
in Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
undcr the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned exce pt in the case of the 
Railway Police For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or mote sub divisions each under a 
Sub Divisional Officer who 18 either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police a Deputy Supermtendent of Police 
Sub Inspectors are the officers i charge of 
Pohce Stations and are primamly responsible 
under the law for the investigation of offences 


reported at thar Pohce Stations Officers 
appomtcd directly to the ts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, puty Superm 


tendents of Police, Taspectors and Sub Inspectors 
undergo 2 course of traiming at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty ‘lhe Bombay 
City Police 1s a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 
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Education. 


Education 1 imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly turough the 
medium of grants m-aid Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri Poona 
Ahmedabad and Dharwar , the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engin ering, the 
Agricultural College, Vetermary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands The primary schools are main- 
tamed by Local Authorities, with a grant-in aid 
The Bombay Municipality 1s responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (q v, 
Education) 


‘Lhe Quinquennial Report on Publi Instruc 
tion in the Bombav Presidency for the ycars 
1922 1927 reveals much information 1¢gardin,z 
the progress of education in reccnt years Lhe 
most notable event of the quinquennum was 
the passing in 1923, of the Primary Lducation 
Act whereby the control of Primary I ducation 
was transferred from thc Department to the 
Local Authorities Most of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education 
some of them on a compulsory basis and many 
boards have levied addition il taxation but the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contem 
platcd by the Act Ihe fact, however must 
not Le lost sight of that during the quinquen 
mum the assigninents of Government to Primary 
Iducition rose from Rs 9738154 to 
Rs 12159848 the greater part of which was 
swillowed up by the increase in the piv of 
Primary teachers ‘ It 15 early to pronounce 
on the results of the transfer of control of the 
District I ocal Board Schools saves the Director 
of Pubhc Instruction ‘ The control now 
exercised by the Boards 1s very great—ereater 
it 1s believed than 1n any other Province in India 
and, except for financial purposes, the super 
vision of the Depirtment has been reduced to a 
minimum lhe chief result of the Reforms 1s 
the emphasis they hive given to diflcrences of 
religion and caste owing to the system of speci) 
representition which they have set up and no 
where have the evils of communalism becn more 
conspicuous than in the administration of the 
Primary Schools by the I oca] Authorities 


The qunauecnnium has been noticeable for 
the greater recoguition given to the Lducational 
needs of the Backward classes especially in 
Pnimary Education and a very hber1) system ot 
scholarships 1n Secondarv Schools and Colleges 
for these classes has been introduced 


Lack of funds has cramped the activities 
of Government 1n the field of Premary Lducation 
Only Economy has been the dominating note 
of the Educational policy throughout the quin 
quennium So far from it being possible to 
provide the funds required for the expansion of 
Secondary and Higher Education, it has been 
necessary to exercise retrenchment and that too 
in directions 1n which it could not be applied 
witnout educational loss As one instance only, 
the Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the scheme of Medical 
Inspection after 1t had been in existence for a 
year. Among the chief purposes for which 
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additional funds are required perhaps the most 
important is that for additional provision for 
Technica) and Industrial Education including 
the expansion of the College of Engineering and 
the establishment of a Technological institution 
of an advanced nature In spite however, of 
the inability of Government to provide all the 
funds that are required advance has been made, 
if additional expenditure and increased numbers 
can be held to be regarded as evidence of ad- 
vance, and it 1s a noticeable fact that the 
expenditure from Jocal sources increased from 
Rs 125 lakhs to over Rs 183 lakhs or about 47 
per cent 


The total number of institutions tncreased 
during the quinquennium by 1378 to 16211 
Recognised institutions increased by 1542 to 
14,784 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 164 to 1427 Of the recognised insututions 
15 are Arts and 10 Professional Colleges 529 
Secondary Schools, 13,8385 Primary Schools and 
395 Special Schools 


The total number of recognised and un- 
recognised educational institutions during the 
vear 1930 31 wag 17,212 and the number of 
pupils 1 287 24¢ 


Out of 2+ total of 26 813 towns and villages 
10 802 possessed schools the averi.e ‘trea 
served by eich town or vilage with a school 
being 114 squire mules The percentae of 
male scholars undcr instruction m all kinds cf 
Institutions to the total male pc pulations was 
996 as a,unst 987 In the preceding veur 
while that of female schclirs under instruction 
Hats tumilce population wis 300 as against 

6. 


Hindu pupils in recognised — Institutions 
numbere! 93452, Muhimmadiun 20 982, 
Indivwn Christiuns 37162 Pusis 174.7 J uro 
peins and Anglo Indians 5 647 The rest com- 
prised 27,309 Jains, 1 368 Sikhs, and 3 62) Jews 
and others 


The total expenditure on Putlic Instruction 
in 19380 31 was Rs 4(2 lakhs of which 507 
per cent ws met from Government funds, 
17 6 percent tiom Board funds 18 6 per cent 
from fees, and 13 1 percent from other sources 
Primary schools sbsorbed over Rs 204 Ihhhs 
cxclusive of expenditure on Inspection constiuc 
tion and repurs 


The Educatio ial Department 1s admunistered 
by a Director, with au Inspector in each Divi 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
cach district 


Hicher education in the Presidency 1s con 
trolled by the Bombay Universuty which was 
established in 1857 ‘Lhe constitution of the 
University has récently undergone however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928 This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the publicthe industrial 
commerual and civic hfe of the people of the 
Presidency to enable 1t to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher educationin all branchs of 
learning including Lechnology and to undertake 
ona larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
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teaching and research while contmuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges afhhated to it from time to tame 
The authorities of the Univirsity ads now 
constituted «are chiefly the Chancellor, Vice 
Chancellor the Syndicate the Academic 
Counc ind the Senate The Senate consisting 
of fellows 1s the supreme governing body of 
hfe University The number of fellows 1s 144 
to whom 40 are nomimated by the Chancellor 
and 11 are ex offic:,) Ihe Acidemic Council 
consisting of educition1! experts deals with all 
purely icademici] = questions This body 
works in collaboration with the Syndicate winch 
1s the principal executive of the University 


The principal educational institutions are — 
Government Arts Collegrs— 


Elphinstune College Bombay 
tr H Hamill MA (on lewc) 
Farrun (Officrating) 
Ismail Coll ge Aniher: (Bombay) Principal 
Dr M B Rehman MA (Punjab) Ph 
D (Cambridge) 


Principal 
Mr A ¢ 


Rawlinson, MA 


Gujarat College Ahmedabad, Principal 
G Findlay Shirris MA, FSS (Offg ) 

Karnitik Colleg>, Dhirwar Principal, Mr 
A ( Larran, BA (on deputation ) 


Roval Institute of Science Bombav Principal 
Di Thomis S Wheler ric, Ihpd 
ERC SI] 


Private Arts Colleges— 
St Xavier’s, Bombay (Societv of Jesus’) 
Principal Rev Hather Duhr, 8 J 


Wuson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission) 
Principal, Rev J Mackenzie, M A 


Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa 
tional] ee Prine*pal, M Mahajam, 
Ma,BSc 


Baroda College Baroda (Baroda bdtate) 
Principal, 8 G Burrow, Bse 


Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State) Prmcipal, Mr I K Shahan: MA 


Bahavddinbhai College 
Principal, Mr M M Joshi MA 


Sir Pariashurambhau Colle.e Poon 
M 1 B Arts College Surit 

D J Sind College Karachi 

Sind National College Hyderibid 


Gokhale Fducation Societys HPI 
College Nasth 


Willingdon Colleze, hupwad (S inch) 
Specual Colleges— 

Grant Medical College Bombay (Govern 
ment) Dean CaptainS L Bhatia IMs 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 

Principal, Mr C Griham Smith, 0,B.E 
Agricultural College, Poona (tovernment) 
Principal Dr Wilham Burns 
Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, 
C Miller OBE 
College of Science, Ahmedabad 
Law College, Bombay Principal Mr V G 
Dalvi LL B( Cantab ), Bar at Law 


Arts 


Mr A 


Officer 


headquarters are re ponsible for the medical 
Decean College, Poona Principal, Mr H G are of the 3 


owing to shortage oft unds 


Junagadh State, fy 
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College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr M.L Tannan 

Veteriaary College, Bombay, Mr K Hewlett 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Major 
L A P Anderson, 1 M8 

Sur J 4g. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W L G Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Private Professvonal C olleges— 

SethG 8S Medical College Bombay, Principal, 
Dr Jivraj) Mehta 

NID Civil Ingineering College, Karachi 

law College Poona 

Sir Lallubhu Shah Law College Ahmedabad 

Sind Collegiate Board s Iaw College Karachi 


Medical, 


ihe Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-Genera] who 13 a member of the 


I M8, and Public Health im that of the 


Director of Pubhc Health, who1s a nonIMS 
Civil Surgeons stationed at each district 


district whilst sanitation 1s 


entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 


Public Health. Four large hospitals are maimtain- 


ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has heen recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 1 0 
beds 1n another hospital A nuinbe1 of beds in the 


Bombay City had to be closed dumng 1931 32 
Well equipped hos- 
pita's exist in all mmportant up-country stations. 
Over 3,814,816 persons in luding 112,564 m- 
patients are treated during the year1930 The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 


Institutions for the treatment of Lepers 


Vaccination iscirried out by a staff under the 


direction of the Durector of Public Health 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time 


Finance, 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance enttred on anew phase Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was mcor 
porated in Imperlal Finanee The Provinces 
ad q@ rtain heads of revenue of their own and 


| other heads which they divided with the Govern: 


ment of India By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
of the Provinces Such revenues asthey enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return they 
make cash contnbutions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear 
These contributions have now been remitted 


The financial situation in the Presidency has 
been one Of the greatcst difficulty durmg the 
vear 1931 32 There has been estimated deficit 
or ncarlv two crores duiimg the two year 
including 1931-32 The difficulties have partiv 
arisen on account of world factors over Which 
Government has no contiol but the latter 15 
endcavournng to mcet the situation by drastic 
economiks and retrenchment A proposal to 
raise extra taxation by imposition of & succes- 
sion duty was rejected by the Legislative 
Council. 
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Estimated Revenue 


SI 


for 1931-32. 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE. Rs 
CY 
V_ Land Revenue 5 ,0,96,000 Crvul Works. 
VI Licise 3,12,40,000 XXX Civil Works .. on 17,79,000 
VII Stamps 1,57,21,000 XAT Bombay Development 
VIII borests .. 71,06,000 Scheme 2'5,63,000 
IX Registration .. 13,27,000 ee 
IXA Scheduled Taxes 18,14,000 Total 86,42,000 
Total —_10,78,04,000! 
Miscellaneous. 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment, &c. KXXII Transfers from Famine 
XIII Works for which Capita! Fund ‘ 13,68,000 
Accounts are kept 59,92,000 
XIV Work for which no Capi- oe gare ie im ald of 14,02.000 
tal Accounts are kept 16,02,000 | — ies 
| XXXIV Stationery and Printing _—4,04,00 
Total 75,94,000| XXAV Miscellaneous 3 09,000 
Debt penne fotal .. 34,83,000 
XVI Interest.. 1,43,44,000 a 
XL Enatraordinary Keceits 10,71,000 
Cru Administration, Tota] Revenue .  10,20,47,000 
XVII Administrationof 
Justice 18,410,000 
XVIII Jails and Convict Settle- Cid Works and Miscellaneous publee 
ments ies 458,000 wmprovements recerpis not changed to Revenue 
AIX Police oe os 5, 72,000 _ 
XXI Education .. ..  14,62000 Debt heads 
XXII Medical we we ~—«:13,8,000 Deposits and advances 
XXIII PublicHealth .. ..  13,68,000 Loans and advances by 
XXIV Agriculture .. ys 3,82,000 provincial Government 
XXV_ Industries ‘es ‘ 5,000 Advances from provincial 
AAVI Miscellaneous Depart- Loan. Fund 6,12,51,000 
ments . . 13,86,000 Opening Balance .. --  1,12,96,000 
Total 91,08,000 Grand Total 22,45, 94,000 
Estimated Expenditure for 1931-32. 
DIRECT DFMANDS ON THF REVFNOUF. Debt Servace. 
Rs. Rs 
5. Land Revenue 68,28,000/19. Interest on Ordinarv Debt .. 1,69 81,000 
6 Excise 41,35,000 | 20, Interest on other obligations 3,17,000 
7. Stamps . 2,58,000 | 21, Reduction or + exon ane of 
8. 41,68 000 debt . : : ai 15,30,000 
8A. Goss Capital outlay 1,388,000 
9. Registration 6,71,000 Total .. 1,88,28,000 
9A. Scheduled Taxes 21,000 are eee 
Total ~ 41,6219 600 Cri Administration, 
—————— 22, General eon 2,28,19,000 
24. Administration o1 Justice 74,80,C00 
nue Account. |=" Jails and Convict Settlements —_—-25'01,000 
Capital Accounts are hept 59,26,000 - eee Tilotage .. 1,88, T1000 
15. eee eras 30. Scientific Departments 92'000 
Revenue 21,69,006 ah Tears 7 2,01, 58, sooo 
15. (1) Other Revenue Expendi- - Sedica »29, 
ture financed from famine 33, Public Health . 25,905,000 
Insurance Grants . 10,22,000| 34. Agriculture .. ei 30,49,000 
16. Construction of Irrigation “© Industries . ase 1,389,000 
Works ee “ 137. Muscellaneons Departments. : 5,18,000 
Total 91,17,000| Total .. 8,34,89,000 
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Cro Works 
Rs 
41, Civil Works 1,27 98,000 
42. Bombay Development Scheme 47 20,000 
Total 17518000 
Miscellaneous 
43 Famine Relief and Insurance 2 90 000 
45 Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 63 24 000 
46. Stationery and Printing 15 42 000 
47. Miscellaneous 8,59 000 
Tota! 89,20 000 
51 & SIA Contribution and 
Miscellaneous adjustments 
between Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments 
Expenditure in England 40 77,000 
Total Fxpenditure charged to 
revenue ‘ 15 81 73 000 


Governor and Presvaent in-Council 
H F The Right Hon ble Sir Frederich Hugh 
Syhes PO©,GCIx:L G BE,K 0B. C.M.G 
CSI 


Personal Staff 


Private Sey—H JR Gould, CIE ICS JP 

May Secretary—Majyor H GQ Vau,, CS1 
CIk MVO JP 

Surgeon—Major D C Scott, OBF, RAM OC 

Avdes de Camp —(aptainC L Morrison M C 
Leicestershire Regt Captain J H Cawley 
Way Royal Marines Licut I YD Tlhst 
Royal Navy Jiewt C R_ Battiscombc, 
Durham Light Infantry 


Hon Ardesede Camp —Major I Seymour 
Wilhams 3(Bom.) Coy, DSo0, R CL, 
A.H.I, Mcherban Shankarrao Parashramrao 
Ramchandra alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan 
Chief of Jamkhandi Honorary Captain 
Meherb 1n Maloyirao Mudhcyirao | alwas 
Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar Chief 
of Phaltan Hon} Capt Kumar Shri 
Naharsinghyji of Bari1, Sardar Ghulam Jilan1 
Bylikhan of Wai, Hony Capt Shalkhh Yasin, 
sardar Bahadur IDSM, late 110th Mah 
ratta Light Infantry. 


Coumandani, H E the Governor's Bodyguard — 
Captain T C Crichton, M9 c, Hon Lieut 
3rd Cavalry ((on leave 

Lieut R S Wright of the Royal Deccan Horse 
(Offg ) 

Indian Arde de Camp—Rao Bahadur Lakh 
pat Singh, 8th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry 


Members of Council and Ministers 


The Hon Sir Gulam Husain Hidayatallah, 
Kt ,BALLB, JP (General) The Hon 
Sir Govind B Pradhan, Kt (Finance) 
Yhe Hon'ble Mr Walter Frank Hudson, B A 
O1#H, 108 (Revenue), Ihe Hon'ble Mr 
G. A. Thomas c1H,(Home Ics The Hou 


Presidency 
Capual Accouni not charged to Revenue. 
5v Construction of Irrigation ane 
Works - 4,04,77,000 
59 Bombav D°velopment Scheme 
56A Capital outlay on Public 
Health ‘ 2,08,008 
59 Capital outlay for Civil 
Works (P W ) 10,29,06¢0 
60A Other Provincial works not 
charged to Revenue 1,600 
60B Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions 12,93,000 
Debts Deposits and Advances 1,88,57,000 
Total Disbursement 22,00,82,000 
Closing balance 45,12,000 


Grand Total 22 45,94 000 


Moulvi: Su Rafiuddin Ahmad Kt Bar at- 
Law JP (Kducation) [Phe Hon Sardar Sir 
Rustom Jchangir Vakil At (Local Self Govt ) 
and Th Hon Diwan Bahadur § | kambh, 
(Agriculturc) 

BA,IIB, 


The J] ducational portfolio {ncludes, among 
ther subjects Medical Administration, Pub 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De 
velopment The Minister of Local Self Govern- 
nent also deala with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De 
partment while lorcst Excise, Co operative 
Sovleties, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Agriculture 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 
Chef Secretary Revenue Department —R D 
Bell CILT,wA BSC ICS 
Home and Lcclesvastwal Department -G } § 
Colins MA OBL ICS 


Poliwal Department —C W A. Turner, CIE 
BA ICS 


Secretary General and Educational Depariments— 
RM Maxwell C1hL, BA (Oxon), ICS, 
™P 


Secrevary Finance Depariment — Gilbert Wiles, 
BA,IC 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs —F W Alhson IC8 

Publse Works Department —C M Lane 

Public Works Department, Jowmt Secretary— 
P L Bowers, CIE, MO 

MISCELLANBOUS APPOINTMENTS 

Advocate General—Sir Jamshedji 

Kanga, Kt,MA,LLEB 


Inspector General of Polwe—Sir Francis Charles 
Gnffith, Kt OSI, O.BE 


Director cf Publwe Instructon—R H Beckett 
OIE,1CS8 


Behramji 
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Surgeon-General—Mayjor General W C H Forster, 
MB,VHS,IMS 

Irenial Transiator—Abdul Kadir M. Hussein, 
JP 

Chief Conservator of Forests—H LL Newman 

falukdar. Settlement Officer—--C W. Trotman, 
Ics 

Sdtlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records—C H. Bristow, 1058 

Deector of Agriculture—Dr. T. F. Main, OBE., 
dsc. 

Registrar of Co operatie Socretees—H L Punjabi, 
Ics 


Muneipal Commrssioner, Bombay— H kh Kirpa 
lanl, ICS 

Vic -Chancellor, Bombay Unsversvty—Rev Jobn 
Mackenzie. 

Regesirar, Bombay Univerauty—S R Dongerkery, 
BA,LLB. 

Commissioner of Polwe, Bombay—sir Patrick 
Kelly, Kt 

Derector of Public Health—Dr A Da Gama, L M 
&&,DPH,DTM & H 

Accountant General—R 1 McKernan,1cs 

Inspector General of Prwons—It Col L 
Doyle, DSO,1IMS, on leave, Major R \ 
Martin, IM % ” (Officrating) for 1t Col Doyk 

Postmaster-General—_G V Bewoor 1C% 

Collector of Salt Revenue, Officiaing—H T 
Sorley, MA, LCS 

Commesnioner of Excse—J P Brander, MA, 


Collector of Customs—T A Stewart, 108 
Consulting Surveyor to Government—A J A 
Illingworth, ARI,JP 
Registrar of Companves—H C B Mitchell. 
Dorector of Information and Labour Intelligence — 
J F. Gennings, Bar-at-Law. 
Shervff—Sir Kikabhai Premchand, ht 
GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 


Sir Abraham Shipman 
Died on the island of "Anjediva in Oct 
Humfrey Cooke... 
Sir Gervase Lucas .. 
Died, 21st May 1667, 


1362 
1664 
1665 
1666 


Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) ee 1667 

Sir George Oxenden - 1668 
Died in Surat, 14th July 1669, 

Gerald aungier -- 1669 
Died in Surat, 3Uth June 1677, 

Thomas Rolt es és és ~. 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart. ve ee -- 1681 


Bartholomew Harris as 1690 


Died in Surat, 10th May 1604. 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 
Sir John Gayer 
Sir Nicholas Waite.. 


1694 
1694 
1704 


William Aislabie .. es ~- 17083 
Stephen Strutt (Officrating) im ee 1716 
Charles Boone es és i ee 1715 
William Phipps ., eo oe eo. 1722 
Robert Cowan - Sis ae ee 1729 
Dismissed. 
John Horne ‘ ee oe 17384 
Stephen Law , . 17389 
Jol Geekie (Officratang) « aie . ce a4? 
William Wake as ae ss ~. 1742 
Richard Bourchier . es as ee 1750 
Unarles Crommelin.. oe ‘ie ~s 1760 
Thomas Hodges .. a es 1787 
Died, 23rd February "17 
William Hornby ee es ee 1771 
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Rawson Hart Boddam .. e. 1784 
Kawson Hatt Boddam .. at es 1785 
Andrew Ramsav (Officiateng) ‘a -- 1788 
Major-General] Wilham Medows .. »» 1788 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 

KCB (a) 
George Dick (Officiating) .. ee oe 1792 
Tohn Griffith (Officiateng) . ie e. 1795 
Jonathan Duncan .. a ee 1795 

Died 11th August 1811 
George Brown (Officrating) sa -- 1811 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. ‘% -. 1812 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone .- 1819 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm,@oB 1827 
Lieut -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 

with, KE OB. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 
John Romer (Officzateng) .. i 1831 
The Lari of Clare .. ss Le ee 1831 
Sir Robert Grant @CH .,. am -. 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838 
James Farish (Officrateng) i -. 1838 
Sir J Rivett-Carnac, Bart. 1839 
Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (b) . ae 
George William Anderson (Officuating) .. 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart, KCH .. -- 1842 
Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) »» 1846 
George Russeli Clerk ae as e. 1847 
Viscount Falkland ‘ .. 1848 
Lord Elphinstone Gog, PO. 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, KCB (2nd time) 1860 


Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere KCB 1862 
The Right Hon William Robert seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald 
Sir Philip Ddmond Wodehouse, KCB. .. 1872 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K C81. 1877 
Lionel Robert Ashburner, 081 (Acting) . 1880 
The Right Hon Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart ,K CMG. 
Tames Braithwaite Peile,O SI (Acting) . 1885 
Baron Reay i cs ae 1885 
Baron Harris ss 1899 
Herbert Mills Birdwood 0 8 I (Acting) 1895 
Baron Sandhurst .. “ sis 1895 
Baron Northcote, OB... 1900 
Sir James Monteath, KC S1 (Acting) 1903 
Baron Lamington,GOMG,GOIE -- 1908 
J W P Murr-Mackenzie, 0 SI \Actngs 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, GoMG., 1907 
GOJF {c) 
Baron Willingdon, G OI B 1913 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G OF F, Dso "(d)1918 


Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, Pc, Gor E, 1923 
OMG DSO 

Sir Trederick Hugh Sykes, PC,G@cIE, 1928 
GBE,KCB,CMG 

Sir Drnest Hotson, KCST,OBF,I1Ce, Acted 


for sit months for SirT H. Sykes 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover: 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay bv 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charze of his appointment, he was assassi« 
nated in Cabul cn the 28rd Dec 1841 

(e) Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Sydenham 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 


The Bombay Legislatwe Council, 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon Sir Ah Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt , Preswent 
Mr Namdeo LEknath Navle, Deputy President 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Name and class of Constituency 


Bombay City (North) (Non Muhammadan) 
Urban 


Bombay City (South) (Non Muhammadan) 
Urban 

Aarachi City (Non Muhammadan) TU rban 

Ahmedabad City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 

Surat City (Non Muhammadan) T rban 

Sholapur City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 

Poona City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 

Ahmedabad Distixt (Non Muhammadin) 
Rural 

Broach Distiict (‘Non Muhammadan) Rural 


(Non Muhammadan) Rural 


(Non Muhammadan) 


kaira District 

Panch Mahals Dustiit 
Rural 

Sarat District (Non VWuhammadan) Rural 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Distritg (Non 
Muhammadan) Rural 


nmecuaEa District (Non Muhammadan) 

ura 

East Khandesh Distiict (Non Muhammadan) 
Rural 


Nasik District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Poona District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Sataia Distiict (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Belgaum Distixt (Non Wuhammadan) Rural 
Byapur Distisct (\on Muhammadan’ Rural 
Dharwar District (\on Muhammadan) Rural 


(Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Kanara District 
(Nou Muhammadan) Rural 


Ratnagiri District 


Eastern Sind (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Western Sind (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Kollapur District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Shoaba Distriit (Non Muhammadan) Ruial 
West Khandesh Distixt (Non Muhammadan) 
Rural 
Bombay City (Muhamniadan) U1ban 
Urban 


Karachi City (Muhammadan) 
Ahmedabad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan) 


Urban 
Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) 


Urban. 


Name of Member. 


Rao lahidur R § Asavale 

Mr A Surve 

Dr MU D D Gilder 

Dr Joseph Alban D Souza 

Dr J A Collaco 

Mr ® P Wadke 

Mr Gover Rora 

Mr Pestonshah N Vakil 

Sardar Davar Temuras havas)1 Mod) 
Mr Vishnu Ganesh \ aishampay an 
Mr Laxman Raghunath Gokhale 

Mr Sahcbsinhj1 Juvansinh]1 

Sir Rustom)1 Jehangirj1 

Vir Madhavsing Jorbhal 

Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Desai, 
Mr Chaturlha1 Narshibha Patel 

Mi Manilal Harial Mehta 


Rao Bahidur Bhumbhai Ranchho jj 1Naik 


Mi Shankarrao Jayramrao Zunzarrao 
Mr Manchershaw Manehji karbhari 
Mr \amdev Eknath Navle 
Rao Bahadur Ganesh kiishna Chitale 
Rao Bahadur Dongarsing Ram]! Patil 
Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil 
Mr \ithal Nathu Patil 
Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan 
Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar 
Mr Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor 
Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarni 
Ahan Bahadur Dhanjishah Bomanjee Cooper 
Atmaram Bhima)! Achrekar 
Mr Ramchandraiao Bapurao Shinde 
Rao Bahadur S N Angadi 
Mr P 8 Chikod1 
Mi Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai 
Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambl1 
Mr Vishwanathaiao Narayan Jog 
Mr Laxminarayan Trmmanbhatta Karki 
a Bahadu1 Laxman Vishnu Parulekar 
T Vvanhat Anandray Surve 
sr Daluma! Liuaram 
Mr Satramdas Sahhawatra1 Tolani 
Mi Jayawant Ghanashvam More 
Mr Naiivan Nagoo Patil 
Mr ‘Naimdeorao Budhajirao 


Mr Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla 

Mr Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla 

Mir Muhammad Baloch 

Mr Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Resaldar 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haj): Hajrat Khan 
Pathan 


The Bombay Legislative Council. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


The Noithern Division (Muhammadan) Rural 
The Central Division (Muhammadan) Rural 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural 


Hyderabad District (Muhammidan) Ruial 


Karachi Distiict (Wuhammedn) Rural 


Tarkana Distiict (Muhammadan) Ruial 


Sukkhur Distiict (Muhammadan) Rural 


Thar and Pathar (Muhammadan) Rural 


Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Ruial 


Name of Member, 


Mr Alibhai ksabha1 Patel 

sir Ali Mahomed khan Dehlavi 

Mr Jalaluddin Saryedmian haat. 

Che Hon ble Moulvi Su: Rafiuddin Ahmed At 

Mr Mehe1baksh, 

Mr Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif 

Mr Abdul hadir Jamaluddin bang 

Mr Haji Ibrahim Jitchar 

Mr Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Ahbarkhan 
bnadar Nawab 

Vir bandehah Khan Mir Muhammad Hassan 
Khan lalpur 

Saved Muan Muhammad Shah 7 inulabdin Shah. 

Mr Shaikh Abdul Majid J daram 

Mi Ghulam Hyder Shih Sahibdino Shah 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam Murtaza Ahan 


Bhutto 
Ayub Shah 


Aban Bahadur 
Muhammad Khuhto 

Wadero Wahidbaksh Illahibaksf Bhutto 

Khan Sahcb Allahbiksh Khan, son ot Khan 
Saheb Haji Vihomed Umer 

Khan bihadur Jin Mahomed hhan son of 
Khan Saheb Shab Passand Ahan 

Khan Bahadur Ghulam \abishah Manjahshah 

Mr Janmahomed Khan Walimahomed hhan 


Mubammad 


. khan Bahadur Jam Jan Mahcmtd Walad Ma- 


Upper Sind Fiontier District (Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Bombay City (Luropean) 

Presidency (Kuropean) 

Deccan Sardais and Inamdars (J andholders) 

Gujarat Saidars and Inamdais’ (Landholders) 


Jagirdais and Zamindars (Sind) (1 andholdeis ) 


Bombav University (University) 

bLombav Chambei of Commeice and Industry 

haiathi Chamber of Commerce and Indust} 

Bombay Tiades Association Commerce and 
Industry 

Bombay “Millowneis Association, 
and Industry 


| 
Comiuerce 


NOMINATED, 


Aon Officrals, 


Vir S H Pratv 

The Rex R & MWodak 

Mr Sitaram heshay Lole 

» Syed Munawar BA 

» R R Bakhale 

Di B R AmbedFar, Bar at Law, 
»  Purshottam Solanki, L M 4&8 
Major W. Ells Jones 

Mr.B S Kamat 


homed Sha1if Juncjo 

khan Bahadur She: Muhammad hhan haiam 
Ahan byaran1 

Mr G H Cooke 

Vi A € Owen 

Ma Hanmantiao Ramray Desal 

Sardar Lhasaheb alias Dulabava Raisingji, 
Lhakor ot herwada 

Mi Sayed Muhammad Kaulshah Qabul Muham- 
nad Shah 

Rao Bahadur Ravaji Ramchandia kale 

R R Haddow 


: Mr John Hamphry, 0 BF 


Mr A Greville Lulloche 
Mi Jehwgir Boning: Pe tit 


Officials, 


Mr R DD Bell, CIE,ICS 
, 2 ZL Bowers,crF, MC 
J P Brander, ICS8 
», CH bintow Ios 
D RH Browne, 0 BT 
H £B Chaxvton cIF 1¢C8 
G I S Collms cll OBF,I¢ §, 
R B Lwbank,cI1b,Ics 
», J H Gartett,cSr mcs 
» A S R Macklin Ics 
Sahebzsida Mirza MA 
Khin Bahadur Shaikh \akub Vazir 
Muhammad 
Mr W W Smart Ic8 
, © W A Turner,C1lE,ICs. 
, G Wiles,cs1,cTE,1I08 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula and exclud 
ing the Indian States all of which have now 
come under the direct contro] of the Govern 
ment of India has an area of 141 075 square 
miles It has on the ewt on the Bay of Ben 
gal a coast line of about 1200 mijes on the 
South onthe Arabian Sc 1 a coa t hne of about 
450 miles In all this eatent of coast 
however there 1s not a single natural harbour 
of any importance the ports with tne excep 
tion of Madris and perhips of Cochin are 
merely open roadsteads A plateau varying 
in height above sea level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgir1 Hills occupies the central 
area of the Presilency oneither side are the 
astern and the Western Ghats which meet in 
the Nilgiris Lheheightof the western moun 
tain chin has an importint effect on the rain 
fall Where the chain 13 high the mtercepted 
rain clou 1s .1ve a heavy fill which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side but compra 
tively httle rain falls on the landwavd side 
ot the range Where the chain is low rain 
clouds are not checked in their westward, 
course In the centraltible land on the east: 
coast the rainfall 1« small and the heat in sum 
mer excessive ‘The rivers which flow from 
wést to east in their earher course Crain rather 
than irrigate the country but the deltas of 
the Godavari istnaand Cauverv are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agticulture 18 not dependent on a_ rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 imchez and apt to be 
untimely, 


Population 


The populition of the Presidency was retu"ned 
at the census of 1921 1s 42 794155 an increase 
over the figure of 1911 of 22 per cent ‘he 
tendency his been for the more densely popu 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have 
still further declined in density Hindus ac 
count for 89 per cent of the population Maho 
medans for 7 Christians for 3, Animuists for 1 
The vast mvyority of the population 1s of the 
Dravidian race and the principal Dravidian lan 
guages Tamiland Telugu are spoken by 18 and 
16 million persons respectively Of every thou 
sand people 410speak Tamil 377 speak Telugu 
75 Malayalam 37 Oriya 35 Canarese and 2. 
Hindustan 


Government 


The Madras Presidency 1s governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaming in 
Bombay and Bengal There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub 
jects and three Ministers 1n charge of the Trans 
ferred Subjects Madras administration differs 
however 1n some important respects from that 
of other major provinces There is no inter 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head 


juarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
inknown in Madras Another feature peculiar 
o the Southern Presidency 1s the manner of 
choice of the ministers Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments Madras Governors 
have ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister—un- 
known 10 other provinces 1n India 


Agriculture and Industries 


The principal occupation of the province in 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent of the 
population The principal food crops are rice 
cholam ragiand kambu The Industrial crops 
are cotton Sugarcane and groundnuts ihe 
agricultural education 1s rapidly progressing 1n 
the Presidency Lhe activities of the Agricul 
ture Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college t Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras an 
Agricultural Middle School and three farm 
labourers schools and numerous demonstration 
farms The present course of middle school 
education does not seem to satisfy the needs of 
the ryots The institution of short practical 
courses 1n farm management and allied subjects 
18 under consideration While piddy whichis 
the staple food of the population occupies the 
largest cultivable area cotton and sugarcane 
are by no Means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities tlhe 
area under cotton 18 estimated at 6 21,400 acres 
and, as in the case of paddy efforts are being 
made to produce better strains of cotton suited 
to different localities by means of both selection 
and hybridization Side by side with an increase 
in the area under cotton, from existing good 
Staple areas iniproved varieties have been 
systematically introduced <A special feature 
of the agricultural activities mm the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 


community have built up, contnbuting 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province ‘They have organised 


themselves as a registered body under the title 
of The United Planters Assomation of South 
India on which are represented Coffee tea 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro 
ducts ‘Ibe aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs 1 14 70 38 699 
In 1928 29 has declined to Rs 1 11 43 56 961 In 
1929 30 Asin other povnee the forest re 
sources are exploited by Government These 
ze lies upon 19 000 square miles of reserved 
ore 


There are 24 cotton mills inthe Presidency 
which employ 24 284 operatives Munor indus 
trial concerns number over 120 «and consist 
of oil mills rope tile works ete Tanmng 
is one of the princpal industries of the 
Presidency, and there 1s considerable export 
trade in skins and hides although hide tan- 
ners have not been doing well of late and 


The Madras Presidency, 


suffered from the present commercial depression 
The manufacturing activities which are at 
present under the direction of the Department 
ot Industmes are mamly confined to the 
production of soap The match making industry 
is just raising its head in Madras There 
are 23 indigenous match factormes run on 
cottage lines In 1927, the Council complied 
with a demand made by the munister in 
charge of Industries for funds for ippomting 
a special officer to conduct an exhaustive survey 
of the existing and potential cottage industries 
in the Presidency The Special Officer has 
concluded his survey His reports hive been 
published The report of the Cottage Indus 
tries Committee appointed at the instance of 
the Je,islitive Council to examine the Specia) 
Officers report and to submit proposals to 
Government for an effective organisation of 
such of the industries 18 deserve encouragement 
has also been published for generil information 
The recommendations of the (Committee were 
carefully considered by Government but owing 
to financiilstringency they decidei that such 
of the recommendations as Involved additional 
expenditure should be p »stponed for the present 
They have howevcei jassed orders on these 
recommendations which are merely adtwinis 
trative in chaiacter and do not invclve 1idi 
tional expenditure The aggregate viluc of 
seaborne trade of the Presidency which wis 
Rs 1 14,70 35699 im 3928 29 lias declined to 
Rs 1,11,43 56 961 wn 192)30 As in other 
provinces, the forest resources are exploite! lv 
Government There are close upon 19 000 square 
miles of reserved forests 


Education 


The Presidency s record in the sphere ot 
education his been one of continuous progiess 
Lhere are at present about 56 000 public insti 
tutions ranging from village primary srhools 
to arts and professional colleges their tota) 
Strength being about 2 729 000 Special efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the ODepressed Classes The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1927 at 
the instance of a nominated member that pool 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province—Government local fund Munici 
pal or aided—should be exempted from School] 
fees in any Standard up to TJI korm The total 
expenditure of the province on Lducation 1s in 
the neighbourhood of Rs 542 lakhs The 
principal educational institutions in the pro 
vince are the Madras Andhra and Annamalai 
Universities the PresidencyCollege the Christian 
College the Loyola College, the Pachalyappa « 
College, and the Queen Mary’» College for 
Women Madras, the St Joseph’s College 
Trichinopoly, the Government College 
Kumbakonim the Government College, 
Rajamundry , the Maharaja’s College Trivan 
drum, the Agricultural College Coimbatore , 
the Medical Colleges at Madras and Vizaga 
patam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Guindy) 


Cochin Harbour Scheme 


The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 
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provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which 15 at present not 
adequately served by a convenient o1 well- 
equipped harbour The scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and by dred,ing and 
reclamation forming a sheltered  harhour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci 
lities at all seasons of the year An agreement 
has been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Trav incore and 
Cochin States indicating how the work 18 to be 
carried out and outlining the financii) arrange 
ments necessary A trial cut was made in 1922 
and the effects of the monsocn thereon were 
ohserved The results recorded were examined 
by + Committee of Harbour | n,incersin England 
ae favourably on the prospects of the 
scheme 


The fust cut through the bir 400 fect wide by 
324 feet deep wis conipleted on 30th March 
1328 Ihe channel through the outer bar 1s 
now 3 miles lonz by 450 fect wide and has an 
ivcrage depth ct 35 feet at low water The 
drdgimg of the moormng ‘areca has been 
completed Since Mich 1900 the Harbour 
has been in ccustint and re,ular use by all 
ships Vessels up to 30 fect diaught and 510 
fectin length ci m or inside and a berth will 
Shortly be avulvble for trhin, any ship up to 
700 fcet long and 0 tcet draught 


Pi p sails are bing f imulited tor the neat 
stage ¢f the works which include the c nstrue 
tion of deep water jettis with 1ulway 
connecticns, constructiin of godowns and 
transit sheds, the installation of 11:pid handling 
cranes ind other transport faults Lhese 
‘improvements are to be made on thie new recla 
mation of which 175 acrcs have been tormed 
wlready by dredging from the harbour It 1s 
intended to connect this to the main land by a 
railway bridge across the backwater Reclama 
tion 1s still in progress and when completed 1t 
will provide sufficient space for about 20 or 30 
large vessels to loid or unload at the same time 
Lhe Shoranur Ernakulam lineis being converted 
from mctre to broad gauge, and 1s to be extended 
to the wharves at the .eclimation Lhe 
possibility of providing further faulitics by 
carrying the metre gauge system through to the 
harbour 15 undcr investigation Lhese develop 
ments will enhance the utility of the pout to the 
planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
the Presidency 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project 


Even more pregnant with future possibili- 
ties 13 the scheme forthe development of the 
Vizagapatam harbour The Vizagapatam 
Harbour ls constructed under the control of the 
Government of India. Proposa's for the deve- 
lopment of the port at this place have been 
under consideration since 1859, but the suc- 
cess of the prolot is bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces , for the quantity of trade which could 
j be obtained from the littoral itself 1s insuffi- 
‘cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
| would be required In May 1925 the Govern- 
ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major 
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port therebv enabling the development of the 
port under the directions of the Central Govern 
ment Preliminary operations commenced in 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous 
ly n 1926 with the aid of dredgers and roch 
breakers It is expected that the construction 
of the harbour will take four or five years The 
surrounding hill sides and adjacent areas will 
meanwhile be developed for industrial trading 
and residential purposes 


Local Self Government 


Local bodies in the Madris Presidency are 
administered under the fcll wing Acts — 


The Madras City Municipal Act 1919 


The Madris District Municipalities Act 1920 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1)30 and 


The Madras Local Boards Act 1920 as 
amcnded hy the Madras Act XI of 1930 


The amendin,, Acts of 1930 which came into 
force on the 2¢(th August 1930 provide, zante: ; 
alia for the abolition ot the system of nomina | 
tions to Joc ul bo lies for the inclusion of villa.e 
panchayats within the scope of the Madris 
Tocal Boards Act with » view to miking th 
village the unit of loci self government ‘or 
direct elections to district } »aids forthecr 1 
tion of a muniwipi loc. boards s rvice for the 
Piesidency ot Madras for the removy.] of the 
disqualificaticn of Women 1s such In respece of 
el ctions to municipal councils ani tor the 
cessation of office of the President o: Chairman 
on a motion of non confidence being passed 
against him by 1 prescribe} m yority 


2 Local bodies are now enabled under tk. 
Madras Locil Authorities Lutertainments Tax 
Act 1926 to levy a tax on entertamments given 
within their Jurisdiction 


Irrigation 


In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounted to £ 44 ml 
lions The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a mullion 
acres, the second 1s to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301000 acres, which will, it 1s 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which 1s 
expected to be completed in 1934 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 mullion cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con 
nected distnibutary system Owing to the neces 
sity for providing adc quate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estamate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £54 mullions Another import 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec 
tricity Taking its mse in the Western Ghats 


the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 


Travancore State termtory After prolonged 
negotiations the Travancore Durbar consent 
ed to the water bemg caught and stored in the 
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Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East Some three thousand feet above sea 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigal The total quantity of water :mpound- 
ed to crest level 1s 15 660 million cubic feet By 
this work ua miver ordamed by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sca has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irngating 1n 1ts 
way well over 100000 acres of land The 
wrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
1s 143 000 acres while the supplv from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130 000 acres To make 
up for this deficit Government contemplate 
increasing the effective capacitv of the lake by 
lowering the watershed cutting The area 
already under irrgations in the Madras Presi 
dency totals 7 mullion acres Of this over 
3 million acres are served by petty irigation 
works numbering about 380 000 


Electric Schemes 


Lhe Pyhira Hydro Electric Project has heen 
before the Government of Madris for some years 
The proposalis to utilise a fall of over 3 000 feet 
im the Pykari River 19 1t descends the Nilgiri 
Tlateau for the generation of electrical energy 
wd its transmission for supply to the neigh 
bouring districts or. the Nilgiris and Combs 
tore At x later date 1t 1s hoped to melude 
Madris Irichnopoly Madura Siuem Calicut 
Cochin Tanjore and other districts The 
Chief Engmeer for Hydro Flectric Development 
i> Of Opinion that 1t may be possible to include 
M dras in the Pykara Supply system 


Originally it seemed that the Pykara Scheme 
must depend for part of 1ts load on the Railways 
coming in But later it became evident that 
the scheme would be remunerative even without 
a demand from the Railways for power After 
considerable discussion the Madras Government 
submitted three alternative schemes to the 
Government of India two of which assumed 
the electrification of certam sections of the 
South Indian Railway while the third was 
independent of the electrification of any of 
the main lines While these proposals were 
before the Government of India and the 
Secretary oi State the Railway Board decided 
against railway electrification at present Ihe 
Secretary of State has therefore sanctioned 
the third scheme which provides for a small 
railway load and could be used for the electrifica 
tion of the Nilgir1 Mountain Railway 1n addition 
to the expected demand for Municipal lighting 
etc and for power in Industmes Work has 
been started and the scheme 1s expected to be 
rompleted by the end of 1932 


The total cost of the project 1s estimated at 
128639900 at the beginning mnsing to Rs 
1 36 00 000 in the tenth year As at present 
‘urveyed the demand for power 1s estimated 
at 6534000 units in the first year rising to 
35 182 0001n the tenth year 


The Glen Morgan Scheme, sanctioned in 
August 1928, at a cost of about 12 lakhs has 
been completed and is now in operation It is 
uxihary to the maim Pykara scheme and will 
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be merged with it Its chief function 1s to 
supply power to the main construction works 
the surplus power will be supphed to Ootacamund 
Coonoor and other neighbouring towns and 
certain tea estates 


4 small scheme to supply electric power tc 
Silem ind rode from Mettur till the Pvkura 
scheme comes into operation was sanctioned 1n 
April 1980 at an estimited cost of Rs 5 50 lakhs 
It is hoped to supply power by end of 1931 


Co-operation 


The attention of the Department was paid 
asin the previous year more to the consolidation 
ot existing societies than to the cexpinsion of the 
movement Only 034 societies were registered 
dung the year 1929 30 15 igainst 726 and 
1 260 in the previous two years whercas the 
number of societies whose tegistrition wis 
cancelled diuiing the year rose to 343 as wgainst 
150 in the previous y ir) the Maidias Central 
Urbin Bank has drawn up 1 schcme of sub 
vention to central banks for carrying out the 
1.Ctification work 1wfemned t» and appreciable 
progress has been made in this directicn 
Improvement 1n the state of societies hc wever 
1s evidenced bv an irqcise in the number of 
members 1n the amount of share capital working 
capitul and reseive fund Iwo posts of Deputy 
Registrars were added to the strength of the 
superior staff of the depaitment and a Deputy 


Registrar to assist the Tabour Commi 4) nc in 


co operative matters was also sanctioned 
A Cential Land Moitgage Bank was esta 


blished 1n Madras in order to finance pllmary 
land mortgage banks by floatinz debentwes on 
the wssets transferred to 1t by primary banks 
Ihe Government have helped the bankin var1ous 
wavs in ordci to envble it to calry on its work 


successfully 
Sovial Legistation. 
Hindu 


The Religious 


endowments cimc into force early in 


funds of the endowments to rcligious 


Endowments Act 
which has 1or 1ts object the bettcr idministration 
umd governince of ccrtain Hindu relinous 
1925 
It provides for the appropriation of the su1 plus 
educas 
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Government and the Government re-drafted 
the Bill and introduced 1t 1n the Counell on 
6th August 1929 The Bill was passed by the 
Council on 15th October 1929 His Excellency 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 
expedient in respect of certain clauses of the 
Bul pissed by the Council and has accordingly 
returned parts of the Bill to the Legislative 
Counal under Section 81 A (1) of the Govern 

ment of India Act for reconsideration The 
Bil! was finally passed by the Legislative ( ouneil 
on the 1st March 1930 and received the assent 

of His I xecllency the Governor on the 28th 
Warch 1930 =She assent of His I xcellencv the 

Governor General to it Is awaited Note 

worthy amon,st other efforts it lezislation for 
sociul reform wis the non ofheial resolution 
pissed by the Council recommending to Govern 

ment to undertrke le zslation or to recommend 
the Govcrnmcnt of India to do so to puta 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women iid zirls to Hindu temples which as 
generilly resulted m exposing them to im 

moral purposes under the pretext of caste 

Mrs Muthulaksho Reddi Ly Deputy Presi 

dint of the Legislatis e Council introduced a bill 
m the jJezislative Council on oth September 
1928 +o a» to enfrinchise or free the lands held 


{by Inam holding Devadasis on condition of 


service in Hindu temples from such condition 

The bill was passed into law on 1st February 
1329 The Act recived the assent of the 
Governor: on 12th A pri] 1929 and of the Gover 

uor General on 13th Miy 1929 Rules have 
becn frumed to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act ind the enfranclusement of Devadasi 
1nims ig nuw in progress On 24th January 
1930 Mrs Muthulikshmt Reddi introduced 
another 111] m the Legislative Council with the 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
}oung women and girls not oni, among Inam- 
holding Devadisis but among D¢ vadasis asa 
whole the bill was discus ed yn the Council ana 
eirculated to elicit opmion As m the meantime 
Mrs Muthulakshmi Reddi resigned her member 
ship 1n the Council the bill was not proceeded 
With Subsequently the Council also dissolved 
id the billlapsed A bill for the suppression of 
brothels ind of traffic in women ind girls was 
Introduc«d in the Councilby Mr Kk R Venkata 


tional and chantable purposes not inconsistent 
with the object» of the institutions to which rama 4y\ iw on oth dbeptember 1928 and was 
they are attached The Act has been work- pissed mto liw on oist Jmuiry 1930 The 
ing satisfactorily Doubts having been rused| Act received the asscnt of the Gonvernor on 24th 
to the validity of the Actit wasre cnacted and HKebuary 19 ( and ot the Governor Genera! on 
passed Into law as Act No I] of 1927 The, 28th Mirch 1930 It has not however been 
new ictcameintoforce ou 8th Februiry 1927 | brought ito force vet owing to certain practical 
Another piece of Ilegislation—a non official difficultws, An :mending ACt wis passed by the 
Bull—which has raised 1 heated controveisy is, Le.rslative Couneils on 30th October 19.1 It 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill which atns to confer hs yet to 1ecelve the assent ot the Governor 
subject to certain conditions occupancy rights and the Governor General The amending Act 
kanom tenants and actuil cultivators of | enables the [oc ul board to bring the Act into 
the soil As there was a sharp difference of | torce in xclected areas and to extend 1t gradualy 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill the! to other areas as circumstinces ;ermit and also 
Governor withheld his ascent and a committee | to bring into force such of Its provisions as may 
wis appointed to go into the matter thoroughly , be practic 1) 1¢ 1n any particular area It was also 
ahd its findings have been submitted and the | resolved to wh Government to fix as their goal 
same have been published with a view to receive local prohibition of drmk im the presidency 
objections and suggestions iherecommenda- within 20vears In pursuance of this resolution 
tions of the Committee were placed before a, and of the recommendations of the I acise 
Round Isble Conference consisting of the Advisorv Committee thereon, Government have 
representatives of the Jenmies Tenants and of in 1929 sanctioned a scheme of propaganda 
the Government The objections and sugges- against the use of alcoholic hquors andintoxicat- 
tious made by the representatives at the ing drinks 

Conference were carefully considcred by the 


go 


Law and Order. 


The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial workin the Presidency 1s the High Court 
a Madras, which com sts of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges The existing law provides 
for @ maximum of 20 High Court Judges. 
the administration of crimin1l justice there arc 
26 Sessions Judges in the Mutassal, 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
aseist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magitrates, the Subord.- 


Additional) 


nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 


For 


The Madras Presidency. 


The administration of civil justice is carried on 

by 26 District Judges, and 45 Subordinate Judges 
and 154 Distiict Munsiffs. In the Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 


Chief Judge and two other Judges. 


Madras jis 


a litigious province and the records show one 


suit for every 77 persons. 


The Police depart- 


ment 15 undcr an Inspector-General who has 
our deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 


trict 
nent police force 13 about 27,700 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, 


RLVENUL 

II—Taxes on Income 
y—Land Revenue ag 
VI—Ex cise ane Od 
VII—Stamps ee “3 
VIII—I orest ats we 
—Registration ,. ee 
\11I—Irrigation, Navigation, 
Lmbanhment = and 
I)rainage Works 


for wmch Capital 
Accounts are kept— 
Gross receipts a 


od 


XJ‘ —Irrigation, Navigition, 
~Mmbankhment and 
Drainage Works 
for which no Cap- 
tal Accounts are 
kept ak sa 


A.V I—Interc st 


X VII—Administration ot 
Justice 

XX VITI—Jatls and Convict Set- 
tlements 


XIX—Police .. 


XX—Ports and Pilotage .. 
XAI—Education . 7 


X XTI—Medieal 
x XITI—Publie Health 


X X1V—Agriculture se ee 
AX V—Industiies ‘ 


XX VI—Miscellaneous sae 
ments : 
XXX—Civil Works 


XARA—HydroElectric 
scheme s—Gross 
Receipts. 

X XX1TI—Transfers from the 
Famine Relief Fund 


XXXIIT —Recelpts in aid of 
Saperannuation .. 


Budget 
Lstimates, 


1931-32. _ 


6,46,900 


2,76,800 
37,98,300 


15,60,900 
9,45,800 
5,42,700 


7,31,900 


8,74,200 
1,71,000 


2 89,200 
7 ,03,500 


82,97, 800 
28,36,100 


32,400 
37,000 


3,12,400 


The sanctioned strength of the perma- 


~) + Budget 


HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. 


Estimates 


1931 32, _ 


EXPENDITURE, 
5—Land Rev enue oe Sa 
6—Excase ae Se 
7—Stamps , 
8—Forest ie a 

8A—Forest Capital outlay 


charged to Revenue 
§—Registration . 
J5—Irrigation—Other Revenue 
Dapenditure Financed 
from Ordinary’ Reve- 
nues oF ny - 
X1II—Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept— 
Working Expenses . 
16—Construction of Irmgation, 


Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
Works 


19—Interest on Ordinary Debt 
20—Interest on otherObligations 
21—Reduction or Avoidance 
of Debt. os 
22—General Administration e% 
24—Admunistration of Justice. 
25—Jaiuls and eee oe 
ments .. 
26— Police 4 
27—Ports and Pilotage — 
30—Scientific Departments .. 
30A—Hydro Electric Schemes— 
Working EaEnSee ae 
31—Education .. 
32—Medical : 
33—Public Health 
34— Agriculture 
35——Industries 
37—Miscellancous Departments 
41—Civil Works ‘ 
43—F amine ‘ 
45—Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 
45A—Commuted value of pen- 
sions financed from 
ordinary Revenues 
46—Stationery and Pnnting . 
47—Miscellaneous ry 
Total — Expenditure — 
Charged to Revenue, . 


Rs. 
29,08,400 
40,51,200 

6,59,300 
41,06,500 


358,400 
30, 35, 700 


54,33,900 


52,65,800 


5,89 200 
64,70 300 
7,800 


30,86,000 
2,82,94,200 
1,00,68,000 


29,27,000 
1,76,40,400 
28,800 
2,70,800 


$2,400 

2 ,64,77,300 
94,75,000 
31,11,700 
45,04,900 


18,22,12,300 


























The Madras Prestdency. OI 
Budget Bud get 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Estimates 
1931 32 1931 32. 
Rl VFNUF—co 2td Rs DISBURSEMENTS Rs. 
XAXIV —Stationery and Print Expenditure (from Statement B) 18 22 12 300 
Ing 350400 |Excess of Fxpenliture ove —————— 
| Revenue 
\XAV—Miscellaneous 11 59 300 _— 
52A—Capital outlay on Forests 13 200 
(a) Total—Revenue 18 29 69 500 ON ge eee of ee 
—_—_—_— Navigation, mban 
RECEIPTS ment and Drainage 
Revenue (‘rom Statement A) 18 29 69 500 Works 91 45 000 
76C—Capital outlay on Indus 
Excess of Revenue over Expendi —————-—— trial Development = 21 300 
ture 757200 
v8—Capital outlay on Hydro 
Loans and advances by Provincial 1 lectric Schemes 67 19 500 
Government 44 42,400 60—Civil Works— not charged 
to Revenue 
Advances from the Provincial 60B—Paiyment of commuted 
Loans lund Government of value of Pensions —l 41 900 
India 47,00 000 ——__—— 
Total 1 59 57 100 
Suspense 1 09 40 000 OO 
Loans and Advances by Provinual 
Subventions from Centril Road Government 43 43 600 
Development Account 12 3. 000 |Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund Governn ent of India 30 36 090 
Depreciation Funds 1 62 700 {Suspense 1 09 40 000 
Famine Relief Tund 288 100 Sultventions from Central Rcad 
Development Ac punt 19 50,000 
Appropriations for Reluction or Depreciation | unds 66 600 
Avoidance of Debt 30,36 000 iTamuine Relief Fund 37 000 
Total— Receipts 20 77 74 000 Lotal— Disburrements 21 85 42 600 
Opening f Famine Relief I und 52 44 228 {Closing Paanen Relief Fund 549 628 
Balance | General Balances 3 38 18 499 ,Balance | General Balances 2 2° 98 49) 
Grand Total 24 68 36 727 Grand Total 24 68 36 727 
Governor Ministers 


His Excellency Lt Col the Right Hon Sir 
George I'rederick Stanley, PC GCIE GM@G 


Personal Staff 


Private Secreta y A VD Cromlie 108 

Military Secy Major L Bootle Wilbraham MG 

Surgeon, Myor D P Johnstone CIE, OBL 
RAMC (Retd ) 

Ardes-de Camp, Capt Sir Charles Buchanan 
Bart Cajt R FE Craster, Capt A WA 
Smith and Capt Goschen 

oe Aide de Camp Riusaldar Sher Bahadur 

Commandant H E the Governors Body Guard 

Capt H C Mostyn Owen 


Members of Councd 
The Hon Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadur 
The Hon Dewan Bahadur Sir M Krishnan Nair 
The Hon Mr A ¥ G, Campbell CsI CIE 
CB,E V.D ICS 


The Hon Mr H WG Stokes, CSI OIE,ICS 


The Hon Dewan Bahadur B Munuswamv Naidu 
(Local Self Government Keligious Endow- 
ments and Public Health) 


The Hon Mr P T Rajan (Development, Public 
Works and Registration ) 


The Hon Dewan lahadur S Kumaraswamy 
Reddiar (Lducation and Excise) 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 
Chef Secretary, @ I H Bracken C1E IC8 
Secretary Funance Department H WU Wood Ics 


Secretars Local Self Government Department, 
E Conran Smith C IL IC8 

Secretary Public Works and Labour Departments 
A G Teach 1Cg 

Secretary to Government Development Depart 
ment © V Ramamuritil 1Cs 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 

Durector of Public Instruction, Richard Littlehai 
les MA (on deputation) Robert George 
Grieve, MA,CILE (Off7) 


Q2 


Inspector-General of Polwe, C. B, Cunningham, 
CS. 


Surgeon-General, Major General Cuthbert 
Sprawson, CIE,1MS8 (on leave), Lt -Col. 
G G Croly, IM S 


Director of Public Health, Lt -Volonel A. J. H. 
Twussell, M.A , M.D.,1.M.B. 


Accountant-General, L B Ward 


inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Colonel G W 
Maconachic, 1.M.S. 
Postmaster-General, H “Mi Richardson. 


Collector of Customs, C BR Watkins, GIL 

Commissioner of Lacise, L 1 Lhomas, ¢.1.L. 
TCS 

inapector-General of Reg.stration, Rao Bahadur 
B V S11 Han Rao Nayudu 

Director, Kodathanul and Madras Observatories. 
I Royds, p 54, A. L. Narayan, M.A., D SC, 

Supdt , Govt. Central Museum, and Proneripal 
Tabrarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr |. 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agrwulture, G R. Hilson (on leave) 
Rao Bahadur D Aninds Rao (in charge ) 

Director of Fuherws, Dr B Sundira Ra] 

Chref Conservator of I orests, R D Richmond. 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras. 


Wiliam Gyfford .. ea ee LbRd 
Elihu \ ale bk a ee «1687 
Nathaniel Higginson a e- 1692 
Thomas Pitt ss es oe ee 1698 
Gulston Addison .. 36 in ». L709 
Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1709 

Edmund Montague (Acting) a es 1707 
Wailham braver (Acting) .. ~ -. 1704 
Edward Harrison .. re ae «. 1719 
Joseph Collet ; ‘i .» 1719 
Francis Hastings ( Acting) ss .. 1720 
Nathaniel Elwick .. os A su LfZl 
James Macrae ax és eG «» 1725 
George Morton Pitt Ss ‘“ .. 1730 
Richard Benyou .. Se na «» 1735 
Nicholas Morse... ai os o» 1744 
John Hinde ae eA ‘x we 

Charles Hloyer a a se os 1747 
Thomas Saunders .. ws es ee 1750 
George Pigot ei ~ 6 ee 1759 
Robert Paik Zs es es oe 1763 
Charles Bourchier .. ag on es 1767 
Josias DuPre ca ‘se ee 1770 
Alexander Wynucb . ous os ee 1773 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) ar es ee 1775 
George Stratton... os oi eo» 1776 
John Whitehill (Acfing) .. ate wir Lave 
Sir Thomas Kumbord, Bart a -. 1778 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. ‘ eo» 1780 
Charles Smith (4eting) .. ace ‘ 1780 
Lora Macartney, K.B es eis 1751 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. .. on ee «1785 
Alexander Davidson (Acting) 1785 


1786 
1789 
1790 


Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, E.R 
John Hollond (Acting) .. es es 
Edward J. Hollond (Acting) .» ve 
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Major-General] William Medows .. e.- 1790 
| Str Charles Oakeley, Bart. i os 1792 
Lord Hobart - -. 1794 
i | Major-General George Harns (Acting) .. 1798 
Lord Clive -- 1799 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck ~» 1803 
Wuliam Petrie (Acting) .. ~. 1807 
bir George Hilaro Bariow, Bart , K. B. .. 1807 
Lieut.-General the Hon. J ohn Aber- 1818 
cromby. 
Che Right Hon. Hugh Elliot... »» 1814 
Vajor-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.0.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 
Henry sullivan Grooine (Acting) oe 1827 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. 1822 
Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K.0. B, 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. >.» 1837 
Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H.,P.0. .. -. 1837 
Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., C B. 
Henry Lickinson (Acting) 5 -. 1848 
Major-General the Right Hon Sir 1848 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., @.c.B. 
Daniel Khott (Acting) .. as ee 1854 
Lord Harris o. 1854 
sir Charles Edward “Trevelyan, K.0. B, .. 1859 
Wuliam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 
sir Henry George Ward, GC M.q. -. 1860 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860 
“ ilham Ambroge Morehead (/cting) .. 1860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.0.3. ee 1861 
Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864, 
Edward Maltby (Acting) .. ee es 18863 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, KT. (a) .. 1866 


Acting Viceroy. 
Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0.81 (Acting) 
Lord Hobart 
Died at Madras, 27 Apri), 1875. 


1872 
1872 


William Rose Robinson, C.8.1.(Acting) .. 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos... 1375 

The Right Hon W. P. Adam : 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston (Acting) as -» 1881 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff -. 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.o. 1886 


Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 


creation,) 
John Henry Garstin, 0.8.1 (Acting) .. 1890 
Baron Wenlock . ~» 1891 
Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, a. OM, G. .. 1896 
Baron Ampthill .. - 1900 


Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 


James Thomson, 0.8.1.( Acting) .. -- 1900 
Gabriel Stokes, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. -. 1906 
Hon. Su Arthur J awley, K.c.MG,GO.1L.E. 1906 
Sir Thomas David Guibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., F.C.W G.,G 0.1.E (0d) 
Became Governor of Bengal, 1 Aprtl 10912 
Sir Murray Hammick, BO.S.1., O.l.b, 1912 
(Acting). 
Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.0.,G.C.1.8. 1912 
Baron Willingdon.. “es s -. 1918 
Lord Goschen 1924 
Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley, G O.1.E. .. a oe ~- 1929 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carml- 
chael of Shirling, 


The Madras Legislatwwe Council. 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRISIDENT 
The Hon Mr B Ramachandra Redd1 


DEPUTY PRESIDENT 
Rao Bahadur G Jagannadha Raju 


I —MEMBFRS OF THE LXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


Lx Officio 


The Hon Khan Bihadur Sir Mohamed 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, At 


The Hon Diwin Bihadur Sir M krishnan 
Nayar 


The Hon Mr A Y G_ Campbhell, cs1, 
CIF GBF,VD,I CS 


The Hon Mr HG Stokes, CSI,C IE, 
Ios 


II - LLECTED Mi UBERS, 


(a) Ministers 


The Hon Diwan Bahadur B “Vuniswam) 


Nayudu 
The Hon Mr P T Rajan | 


The Hon Diwan Bahadur S Kumaraswam 
Reddy ar. 


(0) Ocher Members. 


Abdul Hameed hhan Sihib Bahadur 


Moulv1 Hafeez Anumanthahudi Mustapha 
Ahmed Mec: in Sahib Bahadui 


Rao Sahib A § Alagannan Chetti 
S AA Annamalai Chettivar. 
H B Ari Gowder. 


Diwan Bahadur 
Mudalhyar 


Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. 
P Bayappa Redd 

S M K Beyabani Sahib Bahadur 
Frank Burley 

W M Browning 

J A Davis, 1 BE 


R N _ <Arogyaswami 


Il.—LLrcrik v 


Raja Velugoti Sarvagnya Kumarakrishna 
Yachendra Bahadur Varu, Kumara kJ 
ot Venkatagir1. 

J Kuppuswam! Choudar1 

I G Luker 

R Madanagopal Nayudu 

Lieut Colonel Sri Raja Velugoti Sir Govind 


Krishna Yachendru§ Varu’ Bahadur, 
K.(.1]. kK, Maharaja of Venkatagir) 


Mahboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur | 


Khan pene Mahmud Schamnad Sahib 
adur 


M A Manikkavelu Nayakar, 


Kk M Duraiswami Reddiyar 

Diwan Bahadur § Llilappa Chettiyar. 
Diwan Bahadur M Gopalaswam: Mudaliyar 
A Harischandrudu Nayudu 

C Indraiah 

It E James 

Rao Sahib C Jayaram Nayudu 

hk Kesava Ramamurthi Nayudu 


Khan Bahadur P hKhhalifullah Sahtb 
Bahadur. 


Rai Sahib C Kolanda Redd) 
A Kondappa, 
hk Koti Redd. 


MEMBFRS 


Khan Bahadur T M Moidoo Sahib Bahadur 
P C Moses, 


kh P V s Muhimmad Meera Ravuitar 
Bahadur 


Diwip Bahadur A M M_  “Murugappa 
Chettiy ar 


M A Muthiah Chettiyar. 

P C Muthu Chettiyar 

K A Nachiyappa Gounder 
A PI N V Nadimuthu Pillai 


Ra: Bahadur N Nallatamb) Sarkarai Manra 
diyar 
T, Narasa Redd. 


The Madras Legislative Council, 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


‘Lhe Presidency of Bengal, as constituted OD and it 1s computed that 8 per cent of 
the Ist April 1912 compriscs the Burdwan and the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
Presidency divisions and the @istrict of Darjee to Its production Other crops include barley, 
ling which were formerly adnunistered by the wheat pulses and oil seeds the area devoted to 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal,and vhe Rajshahi the last named in 1930 31 being 1,086,200 acres 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the Sugar 1s produced both from the sugar cane and 
partition of the old Province had been plactd from the date palm and tobacco ts grown for 
under the administration of the Lieutenant iocal consumption in nearly every district of 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam The Bengal The area under tea in 1929 was 
area of the Presidency 1s 82 2"7 square miles and 203200 acres There were 388 plantations 
it psssesses a population of 47 59° 462 persons, employing a daily average of 194511 per 
included within this area are the two Indian manent and 9 432 temporary hands 
States of coe Benet on i _v nies 
are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India [he Governor of Manufacture and Trade 
Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the Governor 
General of Inaia forthese States The area of Agriculture supports most of the people of 
the British territory ts 76,°43 square miles 1 engal but there are also many important indus 
Bengal comprises the lower valleys and deltas tries the chief of which tea makmg and jute 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in the manufacture depend on Jocal produce for ther 
Tain consists of a great alluvial plain iter 14w material The jute mills in and around 
sected in its southern portion by innumerable Calcutta and m the iiparian tracts of the 
waterways In thenorth are the Himalayan listricts of Howrah and Hooghli constitute the 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar principal manufacturing mdustry of the 
jeeling and Jaspaiguri and on the south east Presidency 
the hills in Tripura and Chittagong while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau is continued 
by an unduleting tract running through the 
western portiors of Midnapur Bankura 


Jhe agreement reached by the Indian Jute 
Mills Association last veal with a view to arrest 


the downward trend of the prices of the manu 
Burdwan and Birbhum The general range tactured goods due to trade deureasion to work 


of the country however is verv [ow 4 hours a week with one week off per month 
and a great fertile plain extends southward mtinued throughout 1940 but thes 1estrictions 
trom Jalpaiguri to the forests and swamps known were further intensified in the 1931 by the 
as the Sunderbans which lie between the area of closing of 15 per cent of the looms im all the mills 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal and the restriction of hours to forty per week on & 
tour weeks per month basis, from 54 hours week 
The People on & three weeks per month basis As a result 
Sree aa Pips re on Ee of er 
Muis the profits of the Indian Ju sdroppe 
Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 9 
25 486124 or 63 55 percent are Mahomedans iil gerion: ieee Be Resineu es ze crore mn 
art , 20 899 — Pree sone ade ne te y 
religions embrace all, bu er cent 0 e 
population, Christians, Buddhiste and Anmuists , During the year 1930 31 the seaborne trade of 
combined, number 1,273 873 ‘alcutta was depressed to an unparalled degree 
ate , aggregate oe ae by about 
Benpali is spoken by ninety two per cent of + 4 crores to Rs 1 crores 88 aga 
the population of the Presidency sid Hindi and ‘!08¢ Rs 25857 crores in the previous year 
Urdu by 38 per cent Lhe Oriya speaking lhis set bach was due to the acute depression 
people number 298,372 and Nepali is the the world trade intensified in Bengal by the 
tongae of 93060 persons principally reudent | Oltical movement for the boycott of foreign 
10 me Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts The 224 more especially Buitish goods 
grc t majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals a West and North As & result of the depression the Port 


Dengal (ommissioners had to handle tonnage whith 
wis less than in the previous year bv about 
Iadustries ~2 lakhs 


Tn the foreign trade as distinct from the 
According to the returns of the (‘ensus of coasting tiade the total aggiegated to only 
1921 nearly 37 mulions or over 77 percent ofthe Rs 1 40 40crores1s azainst Rs 2 20 79 crores in 
population derive their support from pasture and the previous year 1 ts falling off was due to the 
agriculture, and of these more than 304 millions \ alue of imports receding from Rs 86 20 crores 
are cultivators, and more than 4$ millions farm to Rs 52 94 cio1es and that of exports from 
servants and field labourers The area under Rs 1 3458 crores to Rs 87 46 crores 
jute in 1931 w estimated at 1,613 700 acres 
against 3,062,300 m 1930 Bengal isthe most Imports —The declime in imports was due to 
Important rice-producing area m Northern India, severe contraction in business under practically 
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all the important 1tems comprised 1n this trade 
Ihe details of some of the most important item: 
are given below — 


During the year under review, although the 
prices quoted were the lowest ever recorded the 
Imports of sugar, declined by about 41 000 tons 
in quantity and by Rs 2 01 40lakhsin value the 
net recelpts amounted to 326 683 tons in quantity 
and Rs 35812 lakhs in value Lhis falling off 
was due to the reluctance of dealers to import 
more than their actual requirements in view of 
the uncertain position of the trade ‘Though the 
imports of salt improved In quantity from 55% 30 
tons to 602 031 tons the value due to lower 
prices declined from Rs 12476 lakhs to, 
Rs 0105 33 lakhs Jhis rise in the eT 
was due largely to increased supplies by 
Italian Last Africa Igypt (Poit said) and 
Germany ‘There was shrinkage in the supplels. 
by Adcn Spain and the United Kingdom thc 
decline in the case of the last named country 
being from 76 864 tons to 36 716 tons A striking 
feature of this trade was that for the first timc a 
anen of 29 160 tons of salt was recelved 
from Ras Hafum a portin Africa (Italhan Somali 
Coast) which found & ready market Imports ot 
tobacco as a direct result of the boycott move 
ment declined from 4434295 Ibs valued at 
Rs 12096 lakhs to 1552674 lbs valued at 
Rs 58 45 lakhs ‘Lhe United Kingdom was agam 
the principal participator in this tiade by supply 
ing 87 percent of the total cigarettes imported 

» Due to a falling off in the imports of kerosene 01! 
from the Unitcd States Persia and Borneo and 
pete. benzine and benzolfrom Burma the total 

mports of mineral 011 conti acted from139186 361 

gallons valucd at Rs 8 65 06 lakhs to 122 511 631 
gallons valued at Rs 7 23 41 lakhs In spite of 
this contraction supplic» ot ke1osine ou from 
Azerbaijan Improved tiom 7 631 176 gallons to 
13 792 204 gallons and th sc of lubricating and 
batching oil trom the United Stetes from 
8 913 496 gallons to 13 238 28) gallons Inj} o1ts 
of petroleum due to thc development of motor 
transpoit also improved from 1433 )15 gallon: 
valued at Rs )41 lakhs to 3 228 780 gallon: 
valued at Rs 099 lakhs IJhc1c was also a 
Considerable shrinkage in the value of lmports cf 
motor vehicles and parts thereot from Rs 1 62 94 
lakhsto Rs 114 25 lakhs and in those of tyics 
fromRs 35 86 lakhs to R» 27 6)lakhs and tubcs 
trom Rs 585 lakhsto Rs 467 lakhs Lhe de 
cline in the value ot motor v hicks etc was duc 
to the imports of motor vais (including taX1 cabs) 
falung from 3229 to 3080 In spite of this 
falling off umports of motor cars Improved trom 
578 valued at Rs 1034 lakhs to 762 valued at 
Rs 1299 lakhs Imports of motor cycles most 
of which came as usual from the United hingdom 
also declined from 643 valued at Rs 3 59 lakhs to 
4 83 valued at Rs 2 68lakhs The trade in drugs 
medicines and chemicals did not fare any better 
declining under all heads except camphor and 
bleaching materials the total value aggregating 
to about Rs 166 78 lakhsas against Rs 1 93 02 
lakhs in thc previous year Ihe United King 
dom was as usual, the principal participator in 
this trade her total supplies covering about 51 
rcent of the total imports Imports ofall 


nds of glassware and earthenwarc also dropped to Rs 56 09 lakhs 
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bangles from Rs 20 87 lakhs to Ra 11 38 lakhs, 
and of beads and false pearls from Rs 12 64 lakhs 
to Rs 5 28lakhs There was also a considerable 
drop in the value of imports of bottles and phials 
from Rs 1401 lakhs to Rs 10,47 lakhs, and 
of glass parts of lamps from Rs 5 84 lakhs to 
Rs 349 lakhs Imports of earthenware and 
porcelam ware also dropped The decline in 
machinery and mill work mmports was further 
accelerated during the year The total imports 
receded by Rs 1,38 56 lakhs from Rs 6 69 29 
lakhs to Rs 5 8098 lakhs While the imports of 
electrical machinery improved by about Rs 19 78 
akhs mumports of prime movers fell off byRs 31 78 
lakhs and of other industrial machnery by 
Rs 1 26 31 lakhs The value of machinery pertain 
ing practically toallthe principal indusries also 
lechined heavily the most noticeable amongst 
shem being Jute mill machinery which dropped 
dy about Rs 61 27 lakhs from Rs 1] 42 55 lakhs to 
Xs» 81 28 lakhs Imports of belting also dropped 
5 about Rs 914 lakhs Impoits of paper mull 
ud sugar machinery however improved from 
Rs 593 lakhs and Rs 5 44 lakhsto Rs 682 
lakhs and Rs 1245 lakhs ‘lhe United King 
dom was again the principal supplier though 
her sujy plies declined by about Rs 1 41 08 lakhs 
Owing to high protective duties imports of iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof declined 
in value from Rs 6 61 58 lakhs to Rs 3 40 49 
akhs lhe United Kingdom was the greatest 
sufferer the value ofher exports dechning 
from Rs 48031 lakhs to Rs 23573 lakhs 
The imports ot metals and ores alo dechmed 
In value from Rs 2,41 26 lakhs to Rs 1 69 85 
lakhs ‘lhe trade nm paper and paste boards 
also fared badly dechning in value from 
Rs 12110 lakhs to Rs 8719 lakhs In this 
trade to) the United Kingdom suffered most, 
he: supplics talimg by a drop of 49 323 cwts 
Of all the items comprising Bengals foreign 
trade thc trade in cotton goods received the 
greatest sct back Lhe value of the whole 
trade which 15 the lowest on record amoun 
ted to Rs 86508 lakhs only as against 
Rs 31389 lakhs in the previous vear 
R»s 2410 20 lakh» in 1328 29 and Rs 2810 81 
lakhs in 192728 Ilhis falling off was due to 
a hcavy decline in the imports of cotton piece 
»oCds trom Ks 201973 lakhs toRs 6,80 12 
lakhs Ibis unusual droy mm the trade was 
duc dircetly to the world trade depression 
and indirectly to the boycott movement in 
Indla and the inflated tauff duties Owing to 
“he boycott movement bing directed particular 
Y against British goods imports from the United 
kingdom declined in value from Rs 14,32 05 
lakh» to Rs 408 51 lakhs Imports from Japan 
also fell though less heavily from Rs 5 31 2 lakhs 
to Rs. 5694 lakhs Imports of cotton twist 
and yarns alsodropped in value from Rs 1 48 57 
lakhs to Rs 9245 lakhs This decline in the 
value was due to a considerable shrinkage in 
Imports due mainly to the bovcott movement of 
finer counts of yarns from the United Kingdom, 
whose supplies contracted In value from Rs 57 22 
lakhs to Rs 2065 lakhs Imports of coarse 
qualities of yard from China and Japan however, 
Improved to some extent Imports of woollen 
goods also declined in value from Rs 84 02 lakhs 
In this case too the United 


heavily from Rs 92 16 lakhs to Rs {60 08 lakhs Kingdom suffered most, the actual value of her 
due mainly to a contraction in the imports of supplies amounted to Rs 1257 lakhs against 
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Rs 27 05 lakhs im the previous year ‘Lheie was 
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dioppmg fiom 70,485 cwts to 45,984 cuts of 


howcvel, some unprovement In the volume ot; button lac tiom 24,175 ewts to 23,6076 cwts and 


tiade in sulk and artificial sulk, but the value, due 


to lower prices, declined fiom R- 62 08 lakhs to 


Rs 5210 lakhs This improvcment 


a shell lac from 498,215 cwts to 366,413 cwts 
though shipments of seed lac expanded from 


in the 62,474 ewts to 103,861 cwts The trade depiesaon 


quantity was due to the suppl«s of sulk and hept theshipments of hides and shins very sub- 
utificial silk piece goods fiom Clina and Japan | dued, the total exports aggregating to 23,374 tone 
advancing trom 1 354,961 )1uds to 2,876,353 | valued at Rs. 8,36 17 lakhs, agamst 27,104 tons 


yards Of the aitules of minor Importance 
imports of liquo1s, giain, puls« and flour, leather 
manures, paint and painters materi is, ols otha 
than mineral oils, provisions and ollinin s stores 
plunting and lithographing machinely, s0ap 
spices, tea, tea chests and ¢4¢1¢s, dcelned whi 
those of anilme dyjcs, and boots and shocs 1m 
proved a hittle 


Exports.—Zhc trade depression affected the 
cxpo1t tiade of Calcutta in the same way as It did 
in the case of imports) Lhe value of the total 
trade declined trom Rs 1,34 58 crores to Rs 87 46 
(1ores Lhis falling oft was due to 4 contiaction 
in the shipments of all the principal articles of 
merchandise c\cept in those of grain, pulse and 
flour, manures paraffin wa\, tea waste and one or 
two other articles. ‘lhe details of some of the 
lnportant items arc given below. 


In spite of the tride depession exports of 
grin pulse and flour improved shghtly i 
quantity from 154,056 tons to 154,533 tons, but 
the value, due to lower prices, declined from 
Ks 3,01 67 lakhsto Rs 2,36 88lakhe Shipment< 
of these commodities to all the purchasing 
countries including the United hingdo 
improved, but those to Mauritius the pumdy al 
customer declincd f10m 24,613 tons to 23 394 tons 
Lhe tea industry of Bengal was shishtly affected 
by the geneitl economic deprssion In 4, It 
of the univelsal sctback in commodity p1icc 
the price of tea during the yc u but for % shar] 
decline for a shoit pusiod at the cud i mamed 
practically stcady throughout the jcar the 
rverage, according tothe shipping bills coming uj 
to 10 annas and 8 pics perlb as against 10 anni 
and 10 pices m the previous year Lhe total 
quantity of tea expoitcd from Calcutta to the 
various Importin, Oountucstotilled 228 334 495 
Ibs vielued at Rs 140435 likhhs 1,.mst 
247,302,076 Ibs valucd wt Rs 16,78,75 Ivkhs in 
the previous year Lhe United Kingdom, which 
is the world’s market fo1 tes wis, as usual, thie 
principal buyer, though hei purchases declined 
from 192,580,766 lbs to 176,650 393 Ibs) whic 
formed about 77 pei cent of the {otal shypments 
I here was also decline in the shipmcnts to most of 
the other 
States Ch 
the extent of 1 73 million Ibs 


Lxports of coal dcclincd fuithe: from 685,003 
tons to 427,911 tons and in value from Rs 71 56 
lakhs to Rs 4899 lukhs This talling off was 
due to a contraction in the shipments to all ti ¢ 
Importing countries and more espcually to 





valiedat Rs 4,89 46lakhs. Jhis falling off was 
the 1esult of contiactcd shipni nts of cow hides by 
2 042 tons, of raw shins from Rs 2 88 56 lakhs 
to Rs 2,04,856 lakhs, of cuttings of 1aw hides and 
skins from Rs 2 69 lakhs to Rs 1,63lakhs and of 
dicssed hides and skins from Rs 7,21 lakhs to 
Rs 3,58 lakhs Demand from all the purchasing 
countris Was weak except that for cow hides by 
the Unitcd Kingdom, which impioved by about a 
lakh ot rupees Ihe trade depression was respon- 
~1ble for the contraction im the shipments of all the 
articles compilsing the tiade in metals and ores 
the total value receding fiom Rs. 4,30 69 lakhs 
to Rs 2,71°65 lakhs Shipments of manganese 
ore to belgium, France and the United Kingdom 
declined and there was a total absence of business 
under ferro manganese Though the shipments 
ot pig Iron declined from 568,733 tons to 439,120 
tons, the United kingdom improved her share of 
the takings from 71,277 tons to 98,950 tons, while 


ments from 349,472 to 160,584 tons Shipments 
of scrap iron and stcel also declined from 72,159 
Lons to 63,129tons ‘Lhe trade in mica, aiter a 
year of considerable piogress, also received & 
considcrable check during the yca1 ‘Lhe total 
shipments of the commodity dcclined in quantity 
trom 102,116 cwts to 62 306 cwts and in value 
tiom Re 85,90 lakhs to Rs 55,98 lakhs This 


| lapan,the biggest consumer,curtailed her require- 


| allng off was duc to a considerable drop in the 


hipments of block mica trom] 2 824 cwts to8 062 
wts., and that of mua splittmgs, which £01med 
{he bulk of this tiade, from 89 292 cwts to 04,303 
wts , the United hingdom and the United States 
wore piimanily responsible for thesc decreases 
Lhe trade in oulsceds and vcuctable ols fared no 
better 3t declined m total yaluc ftlom Rs 4,72,68 
lahhs to Rs 36738 lakhs Jhis decline was 
Inainly due to .shiinkage in the value of exports 
» both oil seeds and vegetable ols the forme1 
lccinang flom Rs 4,01,49 lakhs to Rs 326 52 
othhs, snd the latter fiom Rs 1303 lakhs to 
Rs 8,47 lhhs) Shipments of ol cakes also 
lio} ped trom Rs 56,16 lakhs to Rs 32 39 lakhs 


| Owinz to an improvement mm the dcmand t1om the 


Lnitcd States t1om 1 370 tons to 1 899 tons and 
that i m the United Kingdom from 206 tons to 
258 tons (xports of raw cotton mproved @ little 
lin quantity from 4,010 tons to 4 568 tons but 


pana markets except the United’ the value duc to lower prices, dechned from 
na, however, ymprovcd her takings tol Ry 3, 45 ]ahhs to Rs 25 24 Jakhs 


The business 
undcy manulitured goods, tiz) twist and yarn 
was prictually neglgibl., the total shipments 
dwindling t> 112 1bs only against 14,896 lbs in 
the pievious \tar = =Dumyz the year the thade 
tn henip Ws Uso considerably subdued, the total 
\port, amounting to 225325 cuts. agaist 
315 689 cWL Inthe prcvious scar Belgium was 


Ceylon, which diopped from 360,251 tons to ‘ain the chief consumei, though her purchases 
295,757 tons and to the Straits Settlements from <eclmed tiom 123,779 cwts to 117,059 cwts 
59,013 tons to 25,158 tons Laportsoflac(both Lhe gicatest discomfitue Bengal sustamed was 
manufactured and unmanufactured) declimed 1n the trade of jute and jute manufactures, which 
irom 658,910 cwts valued at Rs. 6,88,24 lakhsto is her monopoly The demand from all the 
542,819 cwts. valued at Rs 8,10 50 lakhs ‘his | principal countries fell off, the total shipments 
shrinkage was due to shipments of refuse lac declined in quantity from 1,724,224 tons to 
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1 366 008 tons and the valuc owing t« the pliccs 
ruling very low throughout the year shrank still 
lower in proportion, the total aggregating to only 
Rs 44,30 04 lakhs a,aimst a comparatively modest 
total of last year oz Rs 7760 3 lakhs This 
decline wis mainly duc to a shilnkage im thie 
exports oj raw jute fiom 4,298,240 bal » te 
3 361,764 balesin quantity and from Rs 25 738 8) 
lakhs to Rs 12 46 25 lakhsin value This shai} 

decline in the value was due to_ the 
prices of jute ruling very low, 4 balc of first 
marks fetched on an average Rs 37 1 2 against 
Rs 59 14 6in the previous year Butinspite of 
this low level of the priccs mmports of raw jutc 
into Calcutta dechned to 851 Itkhs of bales 
against 90 9 lakhs of bales 10 the previous year 

As aresult of this the collection of jute cess for 
the Calcutta Improvement lrust was seriously 
affected, the net amount coming upto Ks 1024 
lakhs only as against Rs 1873 lakhs in the 
previous year As a result of this collapse the 
cultivators were scriously affected Owing to 
the low level ot the pices they were compelled to 
scll their produce at a price which, in most of the 
casts did not cover even the cost} of the produc 

tion As regards manufactured goods, shipments 
of gunny bags declined from 497 760 tons valued 
at Rs 21 84 62 lakhs to 416 026 tons valued at 
Rs 14 58 83 lakhs, and those of gunny cloth from 
1,660,052,624 yards, valued atRs 29,68°37 lakhs to 
1 270 513 465 yards valucd at Rs 16 85 92 lakhs 

‘Lhe decline in both these cases was the direct 
outcome of less demands from the countries due 
tothe trade depression Asa result of this there 
was 2 huge accumulation of stocks 1n the jute mills 
and the prices camc down In consequence To 
easc the situstion the jute mils coming under the 
Indian Jute Mulls Association restilcted the 
wo1king ot the mulls as noted at the outset, but 
this did not have the deshied effect The tiade 
In dyeing and tanning substances, but for a 
shght drop in the shipments of myrobalans, was 
maintamed at the practically same level as in the 
last year the total shipments being 22 572 tons 
against 22 953 tons in the previous year The 
United Kin.dom improved her purchases under 
most of the items comprising thistrade Of the 
articles of minor impoitance, but for the improve 

ments undctr manures and parafin wax exports 
declined undcr all the heads and most noticeably 
under woollen manufactures, fruits and vege 

tables, spices, tobacco and provisions 


Trade of Chittagong —Chittagong Is the 
only other foreign trade portin Bengal Durin 
the year the total value of 1mports into this port 
from the foreign trading countmes amounted to 
Rs 1,34 79 lakhs only against Rs 2,06 90 lakhs in 
the previous year lhe exports from this port 
to those countries also shrank fiom RBs 6 64 48 
lakhs to Rs 5,59 93Jakhs Thedecline im both the 
cases was due to the world trade depression and 
also in some measure, to the political upheaval 
In India The decline on the import side was due 
mainly toa falling off in the imports under all 
the principal heads of merchandise and more 
particularly under metals from Rs 92 22 lakhs to 
Rs 45 05 lakhs, machinery, from Rs 54 12 lakhs 
to Bs 27 98 lakhs, cotton goods from Ra 11 42 
lakhs to Bs 454 lakhs The only commodities 
to show slight improvements were tea chests and 
salts, the former rising from Rs 8 85 lakhs to 
Rs 10 87 Jakhs, and the latter from Rs 10 58 lakhs 
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to Rs 1113lakhhs On the expoit side, tea and 
raw jute were the most affected, the former 
receding from Rs 4,9065 lakhs to Rs 4,75 29 
lakhs and the latter from Rs 1,31 14 lakhs to 
Ks 39J3lahhs The United Kingdom was as 
ususl the principal pai ticipator in this trade, and 
woso1icd wWout 75 per cent of the total 


Coasting Trade of Bengal —lhe total 
coasting tiade of Calcutta with other maritime 
provinces and non British ports also declined 
considerably in value, from Rs 31 89 18 lakhs to 
Ks 265902 lakhs On the mpoit side the 
iecline on the total was from Rs 18 50 39 lakhs 
to Rs 15,40 02lakhs The whole of this loss was 
| orne practacally by Burma and the slight losses, 
which the non British Indian ports and other 
Indian ports sustained were ver} nearly neutral 
ised by the gains of Bombay Sind and Madras 
On the export side the total trade amounted, 1n 
value, from Bs 13,3879 lakhs to Rs 11,19 00 
Itkhs Ihe dechne was mainly the outcome of less 
cspotts to all the ports and particularly to Burma, 
which contracted from Rs 80328 lakhs to 
Rs 6 7682 lakhs Ihe other decreases of note 
were In the cases of Bombay from Rs 2 86 04 
lakhs to Rs 16647 lakhs and of non British 
oe poits from Rs 28 48 lakhs to Rs 17 14 
akhs 


Admunistration 


The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921 In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama 
tion of His Majesty the K ng Emperor at Delhi 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Couneil, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted certain of the depart- 
nents being placed under the control of 
Vinisters appomted from among __ elected 
members of the Legislative Council There are 
normally four members of the Executive Council 
who are in charge of the ‘reserved subjects,” 
and three Muinisters, who are in charge of the 

transferred subject ’ 


Bengal 1s administered by five Commisezioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong The unit 
of administration is the District Magistrate and 
(ollertor As Collector he supervises the In- 


fathering of tre revenue and 1s the head of ai) 


the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he 12 responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis- 
trict The 1mmediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government 
{n certain revenue matters they are, in their 
'“urn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta im other matters they are under the 
' direct control of Government 


Justice 


The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consiats of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 16 Puisne 

‘Judges including one additional judge who 
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are Barristers, Civilians or Vakus. Below the 
a Court are the District and Additional 
Ju , the Small Causes Court and Subor 
dina Judges and Munsiffs Of _ these 
officers, the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powers of a Crimiaal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
{ourts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On 1ts appellate side, the Tigh Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
1¢ also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has Six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrate: 
including one temporary Additonal Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffc Court and the Childrer 


Court It has also two Munic pa) Magistrates ; 


and also a number of Honorary Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes 
with Judges who dispose of cases of the clas 
that ate usually heard in County Courts 1 
England. 


In addition a numberof Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural! 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government. 


By Bengal Act ITI of 1884 which regulate 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub 
sequent amendmenta the powers of Commis 
sloners of municipalities have been incieased and 
the elective franchise bas beenextended Muni 
cipal expenditure now comprises a laige numbe 
of objects, including veterinary institutions 
employment of Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the trainimg and employment of 
female medical practitioners, Tle Commissior - 
ets also have large powers in regard to the wafer 
supply and the regulation of buildnge The 
municipal Government of Calcutta 1s governcd 
ly Act III of 1923 This Act, which re- 
placed Act ITI of 1899, makes the Corporatior 
paramount {in matters relating to municipi 
administration The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
Chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor 
an LCxecutive Officcr, and Deputy Executiv 
Officers, al] elected by the Corporation ‘fhe 
appointment of the Chief Executive Officcr 
is gubjcct to the approval of Government 
The total oumbcr of councillors is 85, wit! 
5 aldermen, lected bythe councillors Ten 
of the councillors are nominated by Govert 
ment, and by the gencral or special consti 
tuencies There are scPparite constituencies for 
Mahommedans In order to improve the 
insanitary and congested areas of the city 
the Calcutta Improvement trust has been (re 
aled with extensive powers In the mofussil 
District ana Local Boards xercise considerable 
powers, with regard to Put lic Works, Education 
and Medica] reliefand Union Committees bave 
been formed which deal for the most part wit 
the contro] of village roads sanitation an 


water-supply 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced the 
new system of self government by a 
creation of village authortics vestcd with 
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the power and duties necessary for the manage- 
ment of village affairs and entrusted 


with powcrs of self-taxation The new village 


authority, called the Union Board, 
replaces the old Chaukidari nhayats and 
the Unton Committee and deal with the 


village police, village roads, water supply 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards, Village 
Benches and Courts for the tmal of petty 
criminal and civil cases ansing within the 
union. The Art has been extended to all 
Districts im the Presidency except Midnapur 
and up to March 1930 over 4,500 Union Boards 
were sanctioned, oc which nearly 4,300 were 
actually constituted 


Public Works. 


The Pubhbe Works Department consists of 
P W. and Railway Departments and {fs under 
the charge of Secretary to Government in the 
Depart ment of Agriculture and Industries 


The P W D deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads 


The Railway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways, the alignment of new 
lines of Railways, and with Tramway projects. 


There ls a Chief Engineer who 1s the principal 
professional adviser of Government. 


Marine 


The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the welfare of seamen the 
idmini tration of the pcrt of Calcutta and 


{inland navigation, including the contro] and 


administration Of Governmnt launches ¢xceyt 
the police launches, and the Govcroment 
Dochyard, Narayangan) 


Irrigation. 


The Irrigation Department deals with 
Irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
in luding relief from congestion of dramage by 
regulating the ava lable supplies of watcr to 
suit the reqairements of agriculture combined 
with the supriy of water for irrigation in cases 
in which a supply is 1auilable 


Pohce. 


Lhe Bengal Police force compris°s the Military 
Police,the District Police the Railway Polsce, and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are under 
the contrel ot the Inspector General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General beng & momber 
of the Imperia! Police Service Under him are 
Deputy Insper tors General, tor the Dacca Range, 
the Rajshah :ange, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy Inspector-General in charge 
of the C I D. and the Intelligence Branch. Each 
district ts in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more Important districts have 
an Adattiona) Superintendent. The Railway 
Police ta divided into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent. The River 
Police is also under a 8 tendent. The 
cadre compris Assistant Superintendents, 
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Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub 
Incpectors, cergeants, Assistint Sub Inspectors 
head constables and constables There |. also 
s Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
18 collected trom the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board There is a training 
college and schoo! at Sardah in the district oi 
Raishahi where newly appolnted officers 
and men of the Bengal hice learn their 
duties. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern 
ment, The Commissioner has undcr him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commussioners, In 
spectors, Sub-Inspectors, Scrgeants, Assistant 
Sub Inspectors head constables and constables 
A school for the training of recrutts for ‘he 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta he avunual cost of the Police is over 
216 lakhs 


Medical 


The bead of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon Gencral with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation 1s im charge of thr 
Director of Public Health, the tormer appoint 
ment js always h Id by a member of the India 
Medical Service while the latter post 15 not 
so reserved There is also a Chicf Enginecr 
Public Health Department Benpal In thi 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work Ihere are 40 hospitals and dyepen 
saries in Calcutta 10 of which arc supported by 

ethe Government and 6 3S~ 3 persons wert 
treated at these institutions of whom vl 253 
were in-patients ln the mofussil districts there 
are 1 088 hoepitels and dispensaries, the number 
of patients treated In them as well.as in scsi ral 
huts faira melis subshiscd anid temp rary fis 
pensaries iad in various medical centres wa 
80,47, 802 ‘Imsincludts 76 378 in paticots 


Edueation 


In the Presidency of Benga! education is 
Imparted partly through Governmcnt agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants in-aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which One 1s a colle.e for women 
one fs tor Mihomedans and one the Sanskrit 
College), one at Hughli one at hKushnager 
three, including the Islamia Inter Colleges 
at Dacca, one at Rajshah: and one at 
Ohittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at valoutta and one at Dacca 
for teachers who teach in secondary schools 
through the medium of English and o normal 
schools, one in each division, for the traming 
of teachersin secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular, also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engzinecring school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore 
1¢ also provides at the headquarters of al] 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other motusai) centres, English 
high schools for the education of bove 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached In Calcutta there are 
five Government high schools for boys, tno of 
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which are attached to the Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta,Dacca Mymensingh, Comulla 
and Chittagong The other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few muddle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control The admunistration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds Only in backward 
localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
haged, or directly «aided, by Government 
Apart from the institutions rmitrred to above 
80 institutions called Guru Traming Schools are 
maintamed by the Department for the training 
of prit ary school teachers Lor the education 
ot Mihomedans, there are senior madrasis 
at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong Hughh, and 
Rajshahi which ire managed by Govern 
ment There are also certain Government 
institufions for technical and _ industrial 
education 11 institutions for techuical and 
industrial educwion (except Lb L College the 
\lis nulla school of Pnginec ring Dacca the 
Government (ommercial Institite and the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are 
now undir th contro! ot the Durector of 
Industries <A large proportion of educational 
work of «very grade 1s under the control of 
Virious missionarv bodies, which are assisted by 
(overniuc ot grante-in aid 


The miunicipaliths are required to expend 
2 crtain proportion of thcir ordimary income 
on education Lhcy are mainly responsible 
for prox ary cducation within ther jurisdiction 
but schools m these arcas are cligible also 
for grants from Government IJhese bodies 
niaimtain a high school at Burdwan, a high 
achool at Santipur and a high school at 
Chittagong 


In 19 O-o1 there werein the Presidency - 
RECOGNISED INSFITUTIONS KOR VWALTS 


Justitu. Scholars 
tions 
Univcrsitics 2 1 835 
Arts Colleges 44 17 847 
Professional Coht ics 14 5 086 
High Schools 107. 257312 
Middle Schools 1,869 164,306 
Primary Schools 4..,716 1,636,469 
Special Schools 3,118 126 119 
RICOGNISLD INJLISUTIONS FOR FFWMALES 
Institu- Schools 
tions. 

Arts Colleges 4 $42 
Professional Colleges 3 47 
High schools 59 14,815 
Middle Schools 64 7 922 
Primary Schools 16991 416,528 
Speciul Schools, 4° 1 823 
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UNRFCOGNISFD SCHOOLS 
Males 1 278 01,428 
Femules 395 10 670 
The Department is administered by 


Director of Public Instruction, assisted by ar 
Assistant Director, an Addl. Asstt Durector 
appointed temporarily an Assistant Directo 
for Muhammadan Education and a Director of 
Jhysical Kducation Each division is in charge 
of 8 Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Sccond Inspec 
tors and Assistant Tnspectors for Mahommedin 
Kducation according to the requirements of the 
several divisions Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub- Divisional Inspectors and Sub Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in som 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis Higher education 13 con 
trolled by the Univers tics of Calcuttaand Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respcctively 
administercd by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal) the Vice Chancellor (appomted by 
Government) and a number of ex officio, (lect« d 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, cried 
University Law College, Calcutta Dacer 
University also has a Law ODcpartment 


I1or 


attached to 1t Calcutta University is mainlY 
8n examining body, but it has now mad® 
‘itself responsible for advanced teaching for 
_which purpose it employs an agency which is 
mainly distinct from the staffs of the affliated 


a | colleges 


The percentage of scholars to the total popu- 
lation — 


Recogni- 
sed All 
Schools Schools 
Males 8 17 8 37 
Te Mail vo 17 2 21 
Total 5 29 5 41 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca It con 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the students of institutions 
a6 Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations 


Lhe educition of I urope ine” Is) manly 
conducted ly privite agcncy, issisted by 
Governm nt grants (overnment however 
man tam a special Inspector wd also a school 
for boys 2 school for girls (bcth residential) 
it Kurseon, and attache! to the litter a 
lraining Col! e(tor w men only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Lhit usauds of Rg 


LSTIMATED REVENUL FOR 1931 32 Civil Works AB 
Heads of Revenue Transfer from Tamine Relhef Funds 50 
Tieusands of Rs Beceipts in aid of Superannuation 1,42 
Land Revenuc.. 4. ee we 3 9, Me MONCrY and Printing 5,13 
Preise .. ee 6 os oe 2,07 09  Wiscellaneous a 
Stamps; .. ‘jin os .» 33414 Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
Forest .. . - sag the re and Provincial Govern 
oe se ge ments 
9 
Registration. oe EA 28 00 Pxtraordinary receipts 1 00 
Scheduled Taxc: és ee 14,C0 
Receipts m Engl-nd— 
Subsidised Companies es 92 
High Commissioner 1 
Works for which Cypital Accounts secretary of State S : 
ate kept—lIrrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 67 Famine Relict Fund : 40 
Works for which no Capital Accounts Depreciation Fund for Government 
are kept—Irrigation Navigation, Prveece nae 
Embankment and Dramage works 240 Advances from the Provinctal Loans 
Interest - 425 Fund Government of India 1 32,41 
Appropriation fo. Reduction or 
Administration of Justice 12 29 ‘Avoidance of Di bt n 7% 
Jails and Convict Settlements 1019 suspense 7.38 
Police 11 89 Lows and Advances by the Bengal 
Ports and Pilotage Government 13 38 
Education as 1399 Subvention from Centril! ad Deve- 
Medical 1003 lopment Account 10 00 
Public Health 1 26 Total Receipts Taco 
foie ” 1 Opening balance 3116 
Miscellaneous Departments ° 20 Grand ‘Total es 12,56,67 
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EsTimATED EXPMmNDITURE FOR 


1931-32. 
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Thousands of Rs. 


Miscellanecus Departments .. 


Tl ousinds of Rs. Civil Works .. Pr 
43,92 famine Relief 
20,79 Superannuation allowances and 


Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forests 


Forests Capital outlis 
Revenue 


Registration - - ee 
Scheduled Taxes i a os 
Interest on works for which capital 


chuge to 


accountsarekept .. or wa 


Revenuc Account of Iriigation, Navi- 
gation, Umbankment and Drainage 
Works— 


Other revenue etpenditure financed 
from ordinary revenue 


Other revenue expenditure financed 
from Famine Insurance grants 


"Capital Account of Iriugation, Navi- 
gation, Limbankments and Drain- 
age work— 


Construction of Irrigition, Navl- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
worhs es 


Interest 

Interest on other obligations 
Reduction or avoidance of debt 
Genera] Administration 


Administration of J ustice 


Jas and Convict Settle ments 
Police 
Ports and Pilotaye 


Scientific Departinent 
Education 4 Yr insfusted 
Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 


pensions 
Commutation of pensions 


Stationery and Printing 


2,11| Viscellaneous 


21,10 Contributions and assignments to the 


16! 


17,95 


3,08 


-|(ommutid value of pension .. 


Central Government by Provincial 
Covern ment 


Misoellancous Adjustments between 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ae ace 


L«traordinary charg.s 


Lxpenditure in Ungland— 


High Commissioner 
Scermtary of State 


Forest capital outlay not charged to 
Revenue or at a 


(apital expen diture not chargcld to 
Revenue .. ae ae 


|Construction of Irngation, Navi- 


gation, Embankment and Drainage 
works (not charged to Revenue) ., 


( 1vil works 1 ot charged to Revenue. 


7,76" amine Ralf Fund 


1,29,15 
1,07,4° 


33,22 


2,13,16 


B27 


35 , Loans and advances by the Bengal 


Depreciation Lund for Gov nm ment 


presses 


‘Repay ments to the Government of 


Inda of advances fiom the Pro- 
vinclal ] oans Fund 


SUSPENSE 


Government.., 


13,94! ee! * ee 


1,25,20 
56,75 
42,61 
27,91 


12,55 | 


' lopment Account .. 


S tbvention from Central Road Deve- 


Total Expenditure ,. 
Closing balance .. 


GRAPD TOTAL 


| 
ooh 


2,53 
99,82 
50 


45,95 
7,50 
23,06 


8,42 


41,18 


19,64 
9,35 


50 


67 


7,76 
6,26 


10,04 


15,68 


a) 


12,20,76 
85,91 


12,56,67 
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Administration 
GOVERNOR ANI PLBSLITNE IN COUNCIT | Surgeon General, It Col Hush Barkicy Steen, 


His I xcellency Colonel the Right Hon bk Sir MD IMS 
Francis Stanley Jackson,PC GcIF — ;¢ ollector of Customs, Calcutta, Mead Slade 1.¢ 8 


Ihe Hon Sir John Anderson, PC GCB 
Governor Designate 


PLRSONAI STAFF 


Priate Secretary J D Tyson rcs 

Miltary Secey Major W A K Irier CBE 
pso,MVO,uC 

Sureeon, Major H Hinyston,I wv S 


1ide le Camp Capt JT V Corloi 1 11th Sikhs 

Capt J F Rose Imesh Guards 
Huss1rs 

Taeut J F Mulburne, Scots Guards 


Lieut A C Miynard, lst Battalion 
The Seaforth Highlanders 


Ind an Avd de Camp—Risaldar Islar Singh 
Hodson s Horsc 


Commandant H E The Governor s Body Guard 
It Col W Kenworthy The Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victorias Own Civalry) 


H E The Governors Body Guard, Adjutant 
Capt E St J Birme Sam Br wos Cavalry 
(12th Frentier Force ) 

MFMBFRS OF COUNCIL 
The Hon Mr A Marr CIF Ics 
Sir Provash Chunder Witter Kt CIF 


Mr W D R Prentice CSI, CI! 
Ics 


Alhadj Sir Abdelke11m Ghuznav 
MINISTERS, 
lhe Hon Mr Khwaja Nazimuddin (I ducation) 


Ihe Hon Khan Bahadur Kazi Ghuam Mohrud 
din Faroqui (Public Works and Industries) 


The Hon Mr Bazaur Prasai Singh Roy 
(Local Sclf Governme: t ) 
BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Hon Raja Sw Manmatha Nath Ray Chau 
dhur At, of Santosh (President 


Mr Rozur Rahman hhan BL (Dy President) 


SECELTARIAT 
Chief Secretary to Government, R N Reid cir 
1.0 8 
Secretary Revenue Department, H C \ 
Philpot 1C8 


Secretary, Funance Commerce and Marine Depart 
ments F N Blandy Ics 


Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Leguslative 
Department, J Bartley Ics 


Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, G P Hogg 
Ios 


MISCELLANEOVUS APPOINTMENTS 
Director of Publre Instruction, H L Stapleton 
MA 
Inepector-General of Polwe,I J A Craig 
Co wr wsvoner, Calcutia Police, Sir A Tega:t, 


ly ostmaster General C T E Cleric 


‘ommissvoner of Ezeue and Salt, Ra: Bahadur 
Sharat Kumar Raha 


Accountant-General, Jaigopal Bhandai MA 
Inspector General of Prisons \acant 
CIE OBB 


Inspector General of Regwtratwon Rui Bahadur 
Ray 


D rectcr of Agriculture, R S Finlow, BSc , FIO 


Protector of Emzgrants, Lt -Col Arthur Denham 
White, IMS,MD 


Curator of Herbarium Royal Botanie Gardens, 
Kalipada Biswas 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAIT 


krederich J Halbday id as ee 1854 
John P Grant as ‘ie aig -» 1859 
Cecil Beadon we os ws «- 1862 
Villlam Grey oe oe oe - 1867 
reorge Campbell .. wi asa -» 1871 
sir Richard Temple, Bart , K 0 8.1 ee 1874 
The Hon Ashley Eden,cSi. .. > 3877 
Sir Steuart C Bayley, KOS] (Ofig) . 1879 
A Rivers Thompson,c 81,c1Lr -- 1882 
Hl A Cockerell,c 81 (Officiating) ~» 18385 
Slr Steuart C Bayley, KCSI,O1E ., 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elbott, K 081 .- 1890 
sir A P MacDonnell, KOSI (Ofig) .. 1899 
Sir Alexander Machenzie, K OSI es 1895 
Retired 6th Apri] 1898 
Charles Cecil Stevens, OSI (Offctating) . 1897 
Sir John Woodburn, Kc sf i ~» 1898 
Died, 21st Nov 1902 
J A Bourdillon 081 (Officiating) e- 1902 
“ir 4 H Leith Fraser, KOSI .. -» 1903 
Lancelot Hare, 0,81,01E (Offig ) »- 1906 
f A Slacke (Officzateng) .. Se -» 1906 
Sirk N Baker, KOs! . ~. 1908 
Retired 21st Sept 1911 
F W Duke C8!I (Officcating) .. «. 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Benga! 
was abohshed on April 1st, 1912, when Benzal 
wad raised to a Governorship 


GOVEBNOES OF THE PRYSIDENCY OF FOrT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Tre Rt Hon Baron Carmichael! of 
Skirling, G CIB, K.0.M.@. in 


ihe Rt Hon Ear! of Ronaldshay,@01,E, 1917 


The Rt Hon Lord Lytton és ee 1922 
The Rt Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, PO., 
GCI: 1927 


to4 Bengal Legislatwe Council. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Ihe Hon blo Raja Su Vanmathe Nath hay Chigdhu bt {Santosh President 
Razan Rahman Khan BY Deputy Presid nt 


MFMBIRS OF THF LxecuriIve CoUNCIL 
Ex-officio — 
The Hon ble Mr A Mair CI} ICS 
Su Provash (hunder Mitter At C1# (on leave) 


Mr BP Ghose (offg ) 


Alhady Sir Al delkerim Ghucnavi kt 
’ Mr W DR Prentice CSI CIE ICS8 
MINISTERS 
Khan Bahadur kh G WM Llaroqm 
Mir Khwaja Nizimuddin MA (Cantab) Bai at Jaw, CIE 


Mr Bi y Lrasid Singh Roy 


Official Nominated Members— 
Wr RN Rid Clk 


Mayr ( niwW VC ppmyr ¢ri,iv 


JTW Nels n 

Mi LN Jlindy 

Mi I R J aweu 

Me H¢ V ihn ¢t 

Mr RON Gilchrist 

a wWikhys 

Mt | M TT tt mi 5 

Mauls) Amimus7imir Khan 

( W Cuma 

Ru Susi! Aum it Gan,uli Bahidul 


Nominated Non-Officials— 


Rev B A Nag 

R11 Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar 
IK. C Ray Chaudhuri 
Maulv1Latafat Hussain 

D J Cohen 


Sir Jadunath Sathar At, CIF 
hhan Bahadur Maulv! Hafi7a1 Rahm in 


Chaudhur! 
P N Guha 
Muhunda Behary Mullick 


Elected Members. 


Name of Members 


Rabi Jatin diy Nath Basu 

Mi S MI Bose bar ut Law 
Seth Hunuman Pi osad Poddir 
Rai Dr Waridhan Dutt Bila tu 
Babu Gokul Chand Pural 

Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar Wt WI 
Wunmndia Deb Rul Miahisu 

De Amulyy Ratan Ghose 

Babu Pratauldly kumar Gubo 


Boebu Sify ndia Nath Ny 


Babu Sutveady Woamar Des 

Mr Sullceswat Singh 24 

Bali Jiten dual] ann ree 

Mr J N Gupt. CIF wet 

Babu Sitya binkar Sahu 

Babu Hosc ni Rout 

Mr RK Malt: Bar at Law 

Rai Svhib Sarat Chan lia Muhhopadghay a 
Rai Satish Chandra Mukhaiyi Bihwdur 
Babu Hatibansy Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandi Vittia 

Wr P Baneay 

Rai De bendra Nath Ballabh Babu dus 
Mr: Naren lia Kumi Basu 

Sriyut Lay Bahadur Sinzh 

Babu Amuly whin hos 

Babu Jitendia Nath Roy 

Babu Suk Lal Nag 

Rai Keshab Chandra Ban1ir}! Bahadur 
Pr Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta 

Bal u Satizch Chandra Rav Chowdhurl BI 
Ral Sahib Ahshoy humar Sen 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bal 

Mr B C <hatterjee, Bai at Law 

Babu Lalit Kumar Bal 

Rat Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M BE 
Babu Khetter Mohan Ray 

Babu Hem Chandra Roy Choudhuri 
Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri 


Name of Constituency 


Calcutta North (Non Wuhamm 1d in) 

( alcuutta } ast (Non Wuhammada 1) 

( ulcutta West (Von Wuhammadan) 

( ucutta (central (Non Muhammadan) 

( ulcutta South Central (Non Muhamiuadan) 

( Ucutta South (Non Muhammad in) 

Hooghly Municipal (Non Muhaiwmadan) 

Howrah Municipal (Non Muhammadan) 

-i Parganas Municipal North (Non Muham- 
madan) 

-4 Parganios Municipal South (Non Muhame 
madan) 

Dacca City (Non Wuhtmimadan) 

1iwdwin North (Non Muhammad in) 

biubhum (Non Wuhammadan) 

Bankura West (Non Wuhammadan) 

Binkura T ast (Non Muhammadan) 

Midnapuie North (Non Muhammadan) 

Midnapore S uth (Non Muhammadan) 

Midnapore South Fast (Non Muhammadan), 

Hooghly Rural (Non Muhammadan) 

Howrah Rural (Non Muhammadan) 

24 Parzanas Rural ( entral (Non Muhammadan) 

24 Parganas Rural South (Non Muhammadan) 

24 Parganas hural North (Non Muhammadan) 

Nadia (Non Muhammadan) 

Murshidabid (Non Wuhammadan) 

Jessore South (Non Wuhammadan’ 

Jessore North (Non Muhammadan) 

hhuina (Non Muhammadan) 

Dacca Rural (Non Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh West (Non Muhammadan) 

Mvymensingh Fast (Non Muhammadan) 

haridpur Noith (Non Muhammadan) 

Faridpur South (Non Muhammadan) 

Bakatigan) North (Non Muhammadan) 

Bakargan) South (Non Muhammad in) 

Chittagong (Non Muhammadan) 

Tippera on Muhammadan) 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan), 


Bengal Legistatwe Council 


Name of Members 





Maharaja Jagadish Nath Ray of Dinajpw 

Rai Sahib Panchanan Barma MBE 

Babn Nagendra Narayan Ray, B L 

Dr Jogendra Chandra Chaudhur1 

Mr Shanti Shekhareswar Roy 

Mr Prosanna Deb Raikat 

Mr A Raheem, CIF 

Mr H S Suhrawardy MA (Oxon and Cal ) 
BSC BOL (Oxon), Barrister at Taw 

Maulv) Shaik Rahim Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 

Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah 

Mr Khwaja Salauddin 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karmm 

Mr A F M Abdur Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 

Maulvi1 Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali 

MaulviSyed Jalaluddin Hashemy 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury BI 

Maul\1 Azizur Rahman 

Maulvi Nur Rahman Khan Eusify1 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Maulv1 Alrmuzzaman Chaudhu 

Vaulvi Tamizuddin Khan 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 

Mr A K Fazl ul Hug 

Maulv1 Nural Absar Choudhury 

Haj! Bad1 Ahmed Choudhury 

Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin 

Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah 

Maulv1 Mohammed Basiruddin 

Haj1 Lal Mohammed 

Maulvi Hassan Ali 

Mr A F Rahman 

haz Emdadul Hoque 

Mr Altaf Ali 

Khan Sahib Maulv1 Muazzam Ah Khan 

Nawab Musharruf Hosain Khan Bahadit 

Mr J Campbell Forrester 

Mr E C Ormond 

Mr W J Armstrong 

Mr K I @ Stronach 

bir Lancelot Iravers Kt OIL O1 Ff 

Mr L I Maguire 

Mr ZT T McCluskie 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur of 
Mashipur 

Mr Sarat Kumar Roy 

Mr Arun Chandra Singha 

Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Ra} 

Mr Syamaprosad Mookerjee Bar at Law 

Rai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur CIE 

Mr G BR Damn,cre 


» Surendra Nath Law 
Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar 
Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, CI F 
Mr Ananda Mohan Poddar 
Mr BR Higgms 
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Name of Constituency 


Dinajpur (Non Muhammadan) 


Rangpur West (Non Muhammadan) 
Rangpur East (Non Muhammadan) 
Bogra eum Pabna (Non Muhammadan) 
Malda (Non Muhammadan) 

Jalpaiguri (Non Muhammadan) 
Calcutta North (Muhammadan) 
Calcutta South (Muhammadan’* 


Hooghly cum Howrah Municipa} (Muhammadan) 
Bariackpore Municipal (Muhammadan) 
~4 Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan) 
Dacca City (Muhamniadan) 
Burdwan Division North (Muhimmadan) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan) 
~4 Parganas Rural (Muhammadan) 
Nadia (Muhammadan) 
\Murshidabad (Muhamm_.dan) 
Tessore North (Muhammadan) 
Jessore South (Muhammadan) 
Khujna (Muh3ammadan) 
Dacca West Rural (Muh immadan) 
Mymensingh North West (Muhammadaa) 
Mymensingh South West (Muhammadan) 
Mymensin,h Last (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh Cential (Muhammadan) 
Karidpur North (Mubammadan) 
L a1idpur South (Mihammadan) 
Balk argany N 1th (Muhammadan) 
Bakargan) West (Muhammadan) 
(Chittagong North (Muhanmadan) 
Chittagon, South (Muhammidan) 
Lfippeia Noth (Muhamnmadan) 
Noakhah Last (Muhammadan) 
Noakhah West (Muhammadan) 
Rajshahi North (Muhammadan) 
Rjshah1 South (Muhammadan) 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan) 
Ran,pur West (Muhammadan) 
Rangpur Last (Muhammadan) 
Bogra (Muhammadan) 
Labna (Muhanimad in) 
Maldae m Jalpalgu1i (Wub unmadan) 
Trcsidency te Burdwan (1 uropean) 

oO 


Do 
Dacca and Chittagcn, (Luropean) 
Rajshahi (I urepean) 
An,lo Indian 


oO 
Burdwan Landholdus 


Presidency Landholders 

Chittagon,. Landh« Iders 

P.jshahi J andholders 

Calcutta University 

Dacca University 

Bengal ee of Commerce 
na) 


Do 
Do 


Do 

Indian Jute Mills Association 

Do 

Indian Tea Association 

Indian Mining Association 

Calcutta Trades Association 

Bengal ee Chamber of Commerce 
0 


Bengal Marwari Association 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha 

Expert (Nominated Official) Bengal Moto 
ehicles Bull 


The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh le 
ln practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
LOrth-east by Nepal, on the east and south: 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
andonthe west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tch1 
Garhwal and Benares with an area pf 5,945 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles The total population 1s 49,614,833 


The Provinces, originally termed the North 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877 
receiving their present de-1gnation in 1902, m- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three tl] distriits 
two of which are entirelyin the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract, the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hull systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat lable to run short of 


" water in cxtremely dry years, 1s of great benefit 


io all ordimary years and years of limited 
drought The first two of these tracts are infer- 
{le and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian platean is almost equal 

ly infertile, though hetter populated The sou 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varus from 242 persons per square mule 
In the west, to 511 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole 2 
greater population pressure on the soil than- 
any other Province in India In the south: 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the. 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small gane 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until 1s reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of [evel plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated flelds and water- 
ed by three rivers—the Ganges, Jumpa, and 
Gogra. 


The People 


The population 1s mainly Hindu, 84 4 percent 
tanking as such whilst Mahomedans number to 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christian 
{Europeans and Indians) Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jcws Included smong the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended ite influence 
to the United Provmces The three mai 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 


Mongoloid, he latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-H1 yan districts and 
the former to South irzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces Most of 
the people, however show a mixed Arya 
Dravidian origin Three languages are spoken 
by the great majority of the people m the 
plains—Western Hindi, astern Hindi and 
Bihari, Urdu, or Hindustan) ts a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though it contains a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words which 
makes it a lingua franca, 


Industries 


The principal industry 18 agriculture, which 
supports no less than 76 8 per cent of the popu- 
lation Ihe soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Huimal- 
avas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium, the chief characteristic soll or the 
Central Indian alluy ium 1s the black soil, with 
& lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel The Himalavan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium sous are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam bemg, naturally, the most 
productive lhe soul generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet maize, lin2eed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
lhe greater part of the Provinces 1s hghly 
2ultivated the rainfall varies from 650 to 60 
inches m the Hulls, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nare? and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 mches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and rrrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and 18 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made The depression m 
commodity prices, which took an acute form in 
1930 tni 1931 has scriously h ndicapped both 
‘ultis ators and ficl’ labour rs who had to part 
with arger q iantiti1 s of gram for paym nt of 
1 nt, wtrst on dctts, cloth ete, than ever 
b fore In places where the fall in prices was 
accompanied with draught the suffcring has been 
acute and the prospnty of the agricultural 
classes has undoubt dly suff.red @ rude shock 
Land {8 heidmostly on the ryotwari tenure 
in Bundelkhand and Kumaon, on zemindar) 
tenure in Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. 
The principal land owners in Oudh are the 
‘Llaluqdars, some of whom own very large 
estates ‘lhe area held in taluadar: tenure 
oe to 54 per cent of the total area 
n Ou 


Manufactures. 


The Provinces are cot rich in munerals, 
Coal exists in Southern Murzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
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districts, ana there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them Gold 1s found 
In minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills Limestone ts found in the 
Tiimmalayas and in the Etawah district, ana 
stone is largely quarried in the Muirzapur 
district. Cotton 1s ginned and spun through 
out the provinces as a home industry, and 
weaving, by means of hand-looms, 1s carried on 
in most districts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,998 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
820,069 on spinning and weaving, The largest 
industry 18 in the Azamgarb district, where 
there are 8,585 looms Silk spinning 1s confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benures, 
where the famous kimkhab brocadeis made Lm 
broidery 15 manufactured in Lucknow, where th: 
noted chtkan work of silk on cotton or muslir 
18 produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet,silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry 18 important in 
some districts. Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, } arrukh1- 
bad for its cahco prints and Agra for its carpets 
and marble and alabaster articles , porcelain 15 
manufactured in Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and fireworks, The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry 1s Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India) There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for 1ts lochs), Meerut 
and Bareilly , Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Agra and Hathras have ; 
cotton mills Excellent furniture 1s made at| 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a large Lnglish distillery, 
with patent still 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad Khurja, Gorakhpur 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration. 


The Province was until tne close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Underthe Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan 
42, 1926, in charge of the Transfetred Subjects 
The medium for the transacticn of public busi- 
ness 18 the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries 
The Director of Public Instruction and the 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer are also ez-Officw 
Deputy Secretaries m the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. The Chief 
Secretary is in charge of Appomtment, General 
Administration, Executive, Political News- 
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paper and Police Departments, the F nance 
Secretary deals miinivy with the I:inance 
Department the Revenue Secretary is in 
charge of the Revenue and Forest Departments 
ind Pubhe Works Department, (Buildings and 
Road , the Education Secretary lonks to the 
Education, Industries, Agriculture and Excise 
Departments; the s Secretary to 
the local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Health Departments and the Judicial 
Secretary 18 n charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments The seventh Secre- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department 
(Irrigation Branch) and is also Chief Engineer 
for the Irrigation Bianch of the P W D Govern 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad page im Lucknow, 
rhough the Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad The Governor and the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weatherim Nain: Ta], but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather 
The Board of Revenue 1s the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, being the chief 
revenue authority m the province. There are 
forty-eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average are& 2,200 square 
miles and average population a million, 
Each district 1° In charge of a_ Dhastrict 


| Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 


Agra and a Deputy Commussioner in Oudb and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles andan average population of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into taheve, witb an average area of 500 square 
miles and an averagcepopulation of 236,000 Each 
Tahel 1s 10 charge of a Tahseidar, who 18 res. 
ponstble for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers TJ ahsis are divided 
into parganae which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahaddars are nab tahsddars 
and kanungos Ordmanly there are three 
hanungos and one naw tahsddar to a tuharl. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of tbe 
patwarrs, or village accountants, chech their 
papers ana form a link direct between the vil- 
lagersand Government For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahaus,as thecase may be toeach of his subordi 

nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputv 
Collectors and Magistrates) The Commissioners 
ofthe Robilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Indian States of Rampur 
and Tehri-Garhwal respectively and the Com- 
missioner of Benares 18 the Political Agent for 
Benares State. 


Justice. 


Justice 18 administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities 1n both criminal and civil cases The 
former consists of a Chicf Justice and eight 
permanent and three temporary puisne judges 
five of whom are Indians, and the latter consists 
of a Chief Judge and four judges four of whom 
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including the chief judge are Indians There ale 
thirty two posts (twenty fourin Avra including 
{uo Posts temporarily held in ab-yancc and eight 
in Oudh) of district and scssions judges of which 
nine Indians not belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they have been Listed to the provincial 
service and the bar They hive both original 
and appellate junsdiction 1n civil and crimimal 
cases and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases District Officers and _ their 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926 
The deputy and ass)stant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in th’s division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits In Agra the 


jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all | 


original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs 2,000 and 1f specially empowered 
upto Rs 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to sults valu 
ing not more than Rs 20,000 and the ordimarv 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs _ 56,000 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 


jadge while those from the subordinate judges | 


go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge Smal] cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500 There 
are also honorary munsiis limited to Rs 200 
suits, and villaze munsifs whose jurisdiction 1s 
fixed at Rs 20 


Local Self-Government. 


The units of local self government are the 
district and municipal boards which with the 


exception of four municipal boards, have uon-. 


official Chairman The moreimportant municipal 
boards have executive officcrs to whom certam 
administrative powers are reserved The 
a‘iministrative functions of the municipal 
district board» are performed by the 
chairman and the secretary but the boards 
themselves are directly responsible for most of, 
the administration The district boards obtain 
45% ot their income from Government grants 
The other chief source ot income 1s the local 
tate levied from the landowners Some of the 
boards have 1¢cently imposed a taxon onoum- 
stance and pioperty ‘The chief source of 
municipal income is the octro: or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octrolim modified form Local 
opinion is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes 


Public Works 


The Publhe Wourks Department fs divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
branch js a d by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrativ : officer is a Chief 
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Logmer The Irrigation branch 18 adminis- 
tmed by two Seciatarics to Government who 
irc also Chief Engineers Jhe Province 1s 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle 1s in charge of a Superintending Engi- 
neer, Or & Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division 1s im charge of an Liecutive Engineer. 
The whole of the irmgaticn works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge of 
the Irrigation branch Al! metalle roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
all buildings costing more than Rs 20 000 are in 
charge of the Buildings and Roads branch In 
the Iirigation branch one of the Chief Engmeers 
19 in charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Cinal ond cinals mn Bundelkhand and 
Muzapur and the other 1s in charge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals Eastern 
Jumn>+ Canal and Agra Canal The Sard. 
Cin1)—a work of the first magnitude wis opened 
in 1928 and has irtroduced Irnigatior into most 
of the districtaof Oudh In connection with the 
Ganges Canil in important hydro electric scheme 
the scope of which covers seven western districts 
of the province 1° newring completion It 1s 
cupable of further development and will ultima 
tely give a total output of 33,450 hillowatts 
The energy 1s beir g distributed b} means of 882 
mules of High Tension line» to provide all towns 
of 5000 ,opulation and over in the seven 
districts, with cheap powcr for hghts, fans 
aod minor industries The energy will also 
be used for irrigation pumping from rivers 
and low level canals as well as from tulx 
ard open Wulis Ihe total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme including pumping projects 
for irrigation 1s 170 lakhs 


Police 


The Police Force 1s divided into District 
and Railway Police and 18 administered by 
an Lnspector-General, with three Deputies and 
two Assistanta, forty six District Supermten- 
dents, three Bailway Supermtendents forty- 
one Assistant Supermtendents and sixty 
Deputy Superintendents, There is a Police 
Trainmg School at Moradabad There w a 
local C I D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, undet a Deputy Instector-General 
with three aasistants The armed police used to 
be armed withthe 476 musket andin certain 
districts 10 some extent also with the Martini- 
Henry rifle, but these arms are being replaced 
by the 410 musket Iwo of the three ranges 
have already been so armed ‘he adminitra- 
tion of the Jail Department is in charge of an 
Inspector-Genera of Pmsons, who 1s a member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 


Education. 


Education is maintained 1n part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid There 
are five universities, the four residential un1y 6 - 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afhhating Univer- 
sity of Agra The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United 
Provinces, of the eight colleges  for- 
merly associated with A bad University on 
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its external side, v2, the Agra and St John’s 
el at Agra, the Christ Church, D A.V and 
Sanatan Dharm i CollegcsatCawnpor the Mccerut 
College, Meerut, the Bircilly College, bwrully and 
St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur There arc i 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
bo}s for the high scheol and imtcrmediate 
examinations conducted bv the Board of High 
School and Intermediatc Educition, which 
controls high school and intermediat edu 
cation The Isabella Thoburn College at 
Tucknow and the Crosthwaite Gurls’ College 
at Allahabad impart universit; education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical Nationa) 
Girls School and Women’s College at Benares 
teach up to the intermediate stage The St 
George’s Intermediate College, VWussoone, the 
Philander Smith Collcge Naim Lal, the St 
Joseph’s Coll.ge, Naini Tal, the Mart.niere College 
Lucknow and the Boys’ Intermc diate College, 
Allahabad, are a few of the well-hnown institu- 
tions for Europcan and Anvlo Indian children 
in the province , besidcs these, there arc min 
excellent private educational institutions tor 
Curopean boys and guls both in the hills and 
plas which are attended by studcnta from 41) 
over India Government maintam Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow Allahabad 
and Agra and there are trimming departments 
attached tothe Aligirh Mushir Universitv and 
the Benires Hindu University. hire isa Gov 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkee(Lhom1 
son College), a School of Art and Craftsin Luck 
now and an Agricultural Colleg¢ ind a Techno 
logical Institute at Cawnporc therci.also a non 
Government Agriculturil Institute it Num, 
Ajlahabad. Lducation in law is given at the 
four residential universitis and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleg¢s, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic and sSanatan Dharma Colleges 
at (uwnpore Jnstruction in comm fce for the 
B Com degree of the Agra University 13 given 
in the Sanatan Dharma and the D 4 V College. 
at Cawnpore and m the 8t Johns College it 
Agra, .commcce deputment for b Com 
degree 33 ‘Iso attached to Allahabid ind 
Tucknow Universitus The king Georgi s 
Medical College, Lucknow now merged in the 
Lucknow University preparcs candidites for 
ihe M BBS degree of the Luchnow Univer 
sity Besides this ther are two mcdical 
schools at Agra for Maks and femalcs and 
also a College erch of Ayu da and Libby. 
139 attached to the Benucs Hindu and thx 
Aligarh Mushm University s respectively Public 
schools for secondary ud primary \ornacw4r 
education are almost entirely maintained or 
aided by distmct ond mamecipal boirds and 
ar education 13 almost entirely in their 
lands 
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Medical, 


The Medical Department ts in charge of 
an I:spector General of (ivil Hospitals, 
who 1s assisted by 4 lady Supertotendent for 
Medical aid to women in the admunistration 
of thc Dufferin fund affairs A Civil Surgeon 
18 mn charge and 1s responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few ot the larger stations be baer an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medica) Officers in muhtary employ 
hold collateral civil charge There are 100 
Pro'incial Medical service officers in charge 
of important “Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve lt and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers, 
Lady doctors and women  cub-assistant 
Surgeons visit pardanashin wome. in their 
own homes and much good work i done 1n 
this manner Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres have becn opened in almost all the 
districts of the province 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, Kin 
(reorge’s Hospital which has a Pathologica 
laboritory attached to 1t the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow the Pmnce of Wales 
Hospital Cawnpore, himz kdward VII Hospi-e 
tal Lenvres, the Civi: Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Turopeans, Anglo-Indiins and Indians living 
in Luropean style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoori. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Turopeans it Nami Tal is & first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitale King (reorge’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped collegesin the 
countrv, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospite] attached to it is the 
first in the Province Ilhere are lo male and 
f mile m dical schools at Agra As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it 1s proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in ATiy dignosis and therapy st the King 
(corges Mcdicil Colleze Lucknow, where every 
trelity for such work would be forthcoming 
There am sinitor for Bntish soldiers in the 
hills ‘The King Ldwird VIT Sanitormm at 
Bhowaliin the district of Naim ‘Tal 18 an up-to- 
dite and well equipped institution for the trcat- 
ment of Kuropean and Indian consumptives. 
In addition five cintres fur the treatment of 
tubercular patient. hive been established at 
Agra, Allahibid Benares Cawnpore and Luck- 
now. LThere are mental hospitals for Indian 
non criminal junatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
tor eriminal Junatics at Benares Arrange- 
nents for th tr atment of active cases of 
| prosy hav been mad at most of the head 
quarters hospit us 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change The Provinces are, for all 
practical pu: poses, financially independent of the Government of India. ‘Lhe contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
(ffect from the year 1928-29. Asthe finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
1 nportance, the position 19 sct out in some detallin the following pages — 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1931-32 


Principal Heads of Revenue. Miscellaneous, Rs 
Rs. Tc ansfers from Famine Insurance 
Tuxes on Income s 6 ee ty lund .. ei aa ‘ oe 
Lund Revenve ‘ as «. 7,34,23,900 celpts in aid of superannuation. 2,07,300 
Lxcise Me wie ia -- 1,22,11,000 stationery and Pmnting .. 4 5,39,400 
Stamps .. i .- 1,73,62,000 Miscellaneous ae ae “ss 8,64,000 


Foresta e¢ ee ee te 51,14,800 
Registration ee = a 13,26,000 Lotal ee  16,10,700 
Scheduled Tax*s ae ee ae eeee ee. 
—_———_—— Extraordinary reccipts .. ea 
Total ee 10,94,37,700 Miscellaneousadjustments between 
————_—_—__— the Central and Provincial 














Rarlu ays. Governments , és es arm 
Subsidised Companies... ds 1,60,000 Total Revenue” .. Ses uaa 
Irrigation. Debt, deposits and advances *—= Rs. 
Works for which capital accounts are kept— (a) wert Peden Press Deovre- 
clation Fund as 48,000 
(1) Productive Works— (b) lamme Rehef Funds ., 14,12,000 
Net receipts .. e- 1,42,23,700 (c) Loans and advances by 
——— Provincial Governments. 62,01,000 
(2) Unproductive Works— (d) ee Abas Provincial asain 
oe ans Funds... aa : 
tion or avoidance o 
Total, net receipts .. 1,41,10,080 Debt-Sinking Fund ..  26,00,000 
Works for which no capital (f) Subventions from Ccntral 
accounts are kept oe ve 42,090 Road Development 
Account .. ‘ie ~-  4,23,000 


Total Irmgation .. 1,41,52,080 





Total -- 1,88,16,00 





Debt Services. 
o lotalreceipts ..15,14,12,323 
Interest .. oe = 15,39,000 Opening Balance .. 1,45,172 
Total  .. —15,39,000 Grand Total .. 15,12,67,151 
Civil Administration, R 7 eT ee 
Administration of Justice .. —-14,02,863 sera tee able 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. 8,14 200 Durect demands on the Revenues, 


Police o% ee we ge eer 


Taxes on Income .. ar ‘s sacs 
Education.. sk oe 7 11,70,000 ee 
Medical " Land Revenue oa ae 95,37,380 


e ee ee 2,85,500 Excise 13 05 317 
Public Health ae a ne 1,54,000 ee ee ee ee U5, 
Agriculture i. 532600 | Stamps +. +» we ve 815,209 








= is Forests se oe oe oe $2,02,261 

industries ee Be ee oe 2,359,300 Lorest Ca ital outla + charged to , 
Pe oenCoue DEparUnenry. sk 70,420 | “Sevente.. ss ss s+ 1,00,695 
Total ..  48,98,843 | Pesistration sa ed ae 
a en Totai e+ 1,49,61,966 
Suildings, Roads and Miscella- _-—-—_—— 

neous Public Improvements— cor 4 
Oivil Workse—({a) ordinary ro 3,36,000 ailway Revenue Account . 

b) Transfer from Central Road State Railways—lInterest on debt 7,715 
Development Account e« 4,61,100 Subsidised companies ae is 200 





7,98,000 Total oe 7,915 
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Irregation Revenue Account, 


Works for which capital accounts 
are kept— Rs, 


Interest on Irrigation Works _.. 1,06,38,000 


Other revenue irmgation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 


revenues ,, a oe ie 29,700 
Total .. 


1,06,67,700 


2S SE 





Irrigation Capital Acecunt 
(charged to revenue). 
Construction of Irrigation Works— 
4.—Financed from ordinary revenues 3,209,600 


———ee 





Tebt Serrrces. 


Intcrest on ordinary debt .. ee 45,23,715 


S nking Fun! ee oe - 20,00,000 
Payment tothe Provincial loans 
fund 
Tota) 65,238,715 
Crml Administration, 
General Administration .. 1,42,30,052 
Administration of Justice.. 77;92,259 
Jails and Convicts’ Settlements 38,98, 062 
Police ve as ag 1,74,44,4°7 
Scient fic Departments .. 26,876 
Education .. ee oe 2 06,138,605 
Medical ws we és 37,34,988 
Public Health a _ 24,35,485 
Agriculture .. ee ee 36,21,387 
Industries .. we < 15,09, 287 
\iscellaneous Departments 94,098 
Exchange .. ee ee 
Total -« 7,54,90,506 


Butldengs, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 


Civil Workre— (a) Provincial ex- 


penditure ee oe e+ 46,05,846 
(5) Improvement and communica- 

tions from Cential Road Devc- 

lopment Account as ee 4,61,100 


ee 


Total --  50,66,946 


III 
Miscellaneous, 

Famine Relief and Insurance— Rs. 
A—Famine Relief he oa 61,700 
B—tTransfers to Famine In- 

surance Fund - ~- 12,38,300 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. és aa -. §2,47,093 

Stationery and Printing .. «» 18,74,222 

Viascellaneous ne oe oe 4,12,395 

rotal 83,338,710 

Cxpenditure in England— 

Secretary of State .. aa 1,68, 160 
High Commissioner .. 41,31,020 


Irrigatvon and other capita’ expendiure 
not charged to revenue, 


Ifrigation 


(a) Construction of 
- > 44,07,860 


works a J 
(ce, Hydro elec ric scheme 


(ad) Outlay on Improvement of 
public health .. os ‘3 


(e) Outlay on Agricultura) impro- 


vement .. a‘s 38 as : 
(6) Torest outlay .. re ‘ , 
Total ~-  44,07,°60 


Debt, and Deposits Advances— 
(a) Famine Rehef Fund a 
(0) Civil Contingencies [und .. 
\c) Loans and Advances by 


Local Governments 18,56,°00 
(@) Sinking Fund eens 
Account .. ..  26,00,000 
(ec) Government Press meneeie: 
tion Tund , 48,000 
(f) Repayment of Advances 
from Provincial Loans 
Fund se ee ee 37,18,226 
60-B Pavment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions -» 4,66,020 
60 Civu Works ee e- 54,91,089 
60-A. Other Provincial Works 
not charged to revenue. aioe 
Subventions from Ccintral Road 
Development Account 4,61,100 
Total 1,46,40,471 
Total Disbursements .. 14 46,39,569 
Closing Balance .. 66,27,582 
Grand Tota: 15,12,67,151 
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Administration, 


Governor —Tis Excellency Sir Malcolin Hailey, 
GOIk, KCS8I,108 


Private Secretary —Licut Col T S Paterson 46 | 
Avdes-dle Camp —( ipt LAM Batcs and Lt | The Right Hon the Governor-General 


the Hon A BJ Grunfall 


HAFOUTIVY COUNCIL 


The Hon’ble Capt Nawib Sir Muhimmid 
Ahmad Sad Khan KCII ,wBFr 


LILUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE NORTH 
WESTERN PROVINCES, 
SirC T Metralfe, Bart .G 0B. .. 18368 


1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lurd 
Auckland) 

I C Robertson 1840 


lhe Right Hon the Governor-General! 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 


Lilenborough) 


The Hon’bk Mr } 4A HO bunt Cy SirG R Clerk,KOB  .. a .. «1848 
The Hon ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzamm! James Thomson Died at Barely ++ 1848 
ullah hhan ,C TF (Lemyoriry) A W Begbie, In charge i - 1853 
J R Colvin Died at Agra ee »- 1853 
wens E A Reade, Incharge .  .. ow -:1857 
Tue Hon’ble Nuwib Muhammad Lusuf 1 | Colonel W Fraser, 0B, Chief Commis- 1857 
at Law sionet, N-W Provinc®s 
The Right Hon the Governor Genera: 1858 
Vacant administering ae N-W. Provinces 
Viscount Canning 
The Hon bic Vr J P Srivastava ( 

i Sir G.I Ddmonstone os ‘ «- 1859 
SLCRETARIAT R Moncy, In charge ve . .» 1863 
ds, .. 1868 

Chief Seeretary to Government Wkiunwir Tagdish ee oD oe eran 2 
Prasad CIF C4 Sir Wilham Muir, K CsI , ° -- 1868 
S S hey, KOSI a ~. «1874 

ef inancial Secretary to Government Ih A Jim ir John Strachey - 
OtF,1,CS Sir George Couper, Bart CB F .- 1876 
Revenue, (© M Hiyer rcs LIFUTENANT GOVERNORS OF THE NORTE- 


Judio.al Secretary J R W Lennitt 105 


Secretary to Gorvernmen?’, [iri dior Bray 7 
Bernard Darley ht, CI’ 


Sir 


MISOELLANTOUS APPOINIMI NTS 
Opwm Agent Ghanpur,G BK Muu, 10s 


Chef Conservator of Forests, 1 rederick Cannins 
Director of Public Instruction, 4 H Mack nv. 
MA 


Inspector-General of Polwee S 1 Hollis cri. 


Inepector-General of Curl Hospitals, 
Harold R Nutt MD I¥WS5& 


Jerector of Pubhie Health, Liut Colonel Cuth 
bert Lindsay Dunn 


Col 


Inspector-General of Registra wn, N C WM hti 
Ics 


Commisswone: of Teese 83S L Dir, rcs 


Enepector-General of Prisons, It Col ( 1 
Palmer, MA,MB,IMS 


Dwector of Agrvultwie, 
FOG, 8,ML,O, 


George Clarke, FIc, 


WESTERN PROVINCrS AND CRIEF COMMIS- 
SIONCRS OF OUDH 
Sir George Couper, Bart, CB,KCS8] 1877 
Sir Alfred Comvns Lyall, KCB. .. »- 1882 
Sir Auckland Colvin, KOMG,CIE. .. 1887 
Sir Chas H T Crosthwaite,K OSs. .. 1892 
Alan Cadell (Officratong) ae ~» 1895 
Str Antony P MacDonnell, K O81 (2) .. 1895 
Sir J J.D LaTouche, Kc931 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE UN2IED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH, 


SirJ.J D LaTouche,KcSsI ,,. ee 1902 
SirJ P. Hewett, K.0OSI,O1k. .. «. 1907 
L. A.S Porter,o 81 (Officiating) . e» 1912 
Sir J.8 Meston,Kk os}, ee ee 1012 
Sir Harcourt Butler KOSI,OIE. ., 1918 


GOVKRNOPS OF THE UNITED PROVINOES 
sur Harcourt Butler K.0sl OLE. .. 1920 
“ir Wilham Marris KOT L ue «. 1921 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, KC.8.1,C1B. 1927 
Sur Malcolm Hailey GCIE, KO.S1,1C8, 1928 


United Provinces Legislatwe Counctl. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDFNT $ 


The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram Kt, M A., LLB. 


Depory PRasIDFNT, 


Nawabzadi Muhd Liaquat Ali Khan, wm 4 (Oxon), Bar at Law 
ELFCTED WLMBERS, 


Body, As»ociation or Constituency 
represented. 


Allahsbad Jaunpur and Morzapur Districts 


(Muhammad in Rural) 
Balawich Distr: ¢t (non Muhanunadin Rural) 


Uppe Indi Chimber of Coinmcice 


Agra City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Cawnpoie City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Tuchnow City (non Muhunm idan U1ban) 
Benares City (non Muhammidan Urban) 
Barellly City (non Muhammadan U1bin) 
Meerut cum Allah (non Muhammadan U1ban) 


Mo1adabad evi Shahjahanpur (non Muham 


madan U1ban) 
Dehra Dun district (non Wuhammadan Ruri) 
Saharanpur Distiict (non Muhimmadan Rul u) 
Muzaffarnagar (non Muhamniidan Ruz il) 
Meerut Jstiict (North) (non Muhammidan 


Ruial ) 

Meerut District (South) (non Wuhimmadan 
Rural ) 

Bulandshahi Distiict (Hist) (non VMuhammadan 


Rural) 
Bulandshahr Distiict (West) (non Wohimmadan 
ura 
Alizarh District (Last) (icn Wuhimmadan 


iigaih Distri.t(West)(non Muhammaidan Rural) 
Muttra District (non Wuhamm idan Rural) 

Azra District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Malipuri District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Ltah District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bijnor District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad District(non Muhammadan Rural) 
ShahjahanpurDistrict (non Muhammadan Rura)) 
Puibhit District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jhansi District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun District (non Muhammadan Rwal) 
Hamirpur District (non-Muhammadan Rura!) 
Banda District (non Muhammadan Rural ) ; 


Name. 


lhe Hon ble Nawab Muhammad Yusuf Bar at 
Law Minister of Local Self Government 

The Hon ble Mahara) Kumar Major Mahnyt 
Singh Munister of Industries and Agriculture 
(on leave vacancy not yet filled) 

{he Hon bh Mr J P Srivastava, Minister of 
t ducation 

Mi Perma . 


Rai Bahadul Babu Awadh Behar: Lal 
Tabu Kamta Prasad hakkar BA, LLB 
(haudhri Ram Dayal 

Chaudhi1 Jagainath 

The Hon Lie Sir Sita Ram, Kt , 14, LLB 
Chaudhri Bildeva 

Sahu Jw ili Saran hothiwala 

Va Tappu 

Pandit Mot: Lal Bhargava 


Raja Bihadur kushalpal Singh, MA, LLB 
( haudhri Ram Chandra 


Chaudhri Ghasita 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhi! Raghutaj Singh 
Chaudhri Arjuna Smgh 

Rao Bahadut Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh 


Rao Bahadur [Thakur Bikram Singh 
kKunwal Guwai Singh 
Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyay, Wi, LI B 


Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, mM BE 
Tiao Kilshna Pal Singh 


Honorary Licut Raja Ahali Charan Misra, 
Babu Balwant Singh 

Ral Bahadur Br!) Lal Badhwar 

Rao Bahadur Kunwai Sardar Singh 

Rai Sahib Manmohan Sahat 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena 

Lala Shyam Lal 

Babu Kamta Nath 

Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, B A, LL B 

Thakur Keshav Chandra Singh, M 8C , LL.B. 
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Body Association or Constituency 
repreacnted 


Farrukhabad District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Eitawah District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fatehpur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Benares District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur District (non Muhammadan Ruial) 
Ghazipur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Ballia District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Gorse nae District (West) (non Muhammadan 
Rural) 
sap District (Cast) (non Muhammadan 
Rura 
Basti District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Naini Tal District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Aimora District (non MuhammadanRural) 
Garhwal District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Lucknow District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Unao District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Rae Bareli District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
fitapur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardo) District (non Muhammadan Rura}) 
Kher1 District (non Muhammadan Ruial) 
Fyzabad District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Gonda District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Sultanpur District (non Muhammadan Bural) 
Partabgarh District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bara Banki District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad cttm Benares (Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow cum Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 


Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Syed Urban) 

Bareilly and Shahahanpur cum Moradabad 
Syed (Muhammadan U1ban)) 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Rural Khan) 


Saharanpur District (Munammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Ruzal) 


Muzaffarnagar District (Mubammadan Rutal) 


Bijnor District (Mubhammadan Rural) 
Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma 
dan Rural) 


Malinpur), Ftah and Tarrukhabad Daustricts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Tatehpur Disf1icts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 


Jhansi Division (Muhammadan Rural) es 


United Provinces Legislative Council. 


Name. 


Mi Brijynandan Lal Bar at Law 
Rao Narsingh Rao 

Chaudhri Ram Adhin 

Mr Bhondwa 

Maharao Raja Ram Singh Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhi! Bharos 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande 
Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube 

Ral Bahadur Babu Jagdeva Ra! 
Mr Dahari Dhobi 

Rai Rajeshwar! Prasad, MA LLB 


Babu Adya Pracad BA LIB 


Rai Bahadur Thakur Shiva Pati Singh 
Thakur Giriraj Singh, B A ,LL B 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht BA LLB 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alas Bhaiya Sahib. 
Ral Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh 

Lal Sheo Pratap Singh 

Kunwar Dewakar Prakash Singh 

Thakur Muneshwar Bikhsh Singh BA LLB 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh 

Rajya Jagdambika Pratap Narayan Singh 
Lal Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahi 
Mr C Y Chintamani 

Rai Rajeshwar Bai OBE BA 

Mr Zahur Ahmad Bar at Law 

Sycd Ali Zaheer Bar at Law 


Khan Bahadur Mi “Muhammad Abdul Bari, 
Bar at Law 
Syed Yusut Ali 


Khan Satut Wuhammad Magsud Ali Khan 


Shah Nazar Husain 
Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Al) khan 


MB 

Nawabzada Muhammad JTaaquat Ali Khan, MA 
(Oxon) Bar at Law 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim BA LLB 

Mr Muhammad Rahmat Khan 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi1 Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan 


Khan Ssahtb Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 


Khan Tahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, BA, 
Bai at Law 


Khan Bahadur Maulv) Saiyid Habibullah. 


United Provinces Legislative Council, 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented, 


Benares Ghaz7jjur Ballia and Azamgath 
Districts (Muhammadan Rural) 
Gciakhpur District (Muhammadan Riu) 


Bvsti District (Muhwmmadan Rural) 


Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun District (Muhammadan Ruzal) 
Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural!) 


Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Peay Division cum Piibhit (Muhammadan 
ura 

noma Bahraich Districts (Muhammadan 


) 
Bn ae Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
ur 

Hardo1 Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham 
madan Rural) 

Fyzabad and Bara Bank) Districts (Muham 
madan Rural) 

Sultanpur Partabgarh and Rae Bareli Districts 
(Mumhammadan Rural) 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholdeis (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chamber of Commeice 


United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 
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Name 
Mr Nisarullah BA 
khan Bahadut M1 Muhammad = Ismail 
Bar at Taw 
Khan Bahidur Shathh Ghulam Husain 


khan Salub Hafl7 Ghazan Farullah 

Lhan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Hosain Bar at Law 

Shaikh Afzal Ud din Hyder 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlut 
Rahman Khan BA LLB 

Sirdar Muhammad Shakirdad Ahan 

Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad 


Raji Saryid Sa adat Ali khan 

Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah, 0 BF 
Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi}, MBE 
Raja Muhammad [jaz Rasul Khan, C8 I 


Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi % 

Mr L M Medley 

Ral Sahib Lala Anand Swarup 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bihari Lal 

Chaudhri Muhammad Ah 

Thakur Rampal Singh 

Ral Bahadur Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal 


Seth BSC FCS 
Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh 


Mr E M Souter 


Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh BA, LLB, 
Babu Gajadhar Prasad MA LLB 


LX-OFsICIO MEMBERS 
The Hon ble Mr E A H Blunt, c1E 


The Hon ble Nawab S11 Muhammad Muzammil Ullah Khan KCIE 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 


Kunwar Jagdish Prasad OSI 
Ics 


Mr C St L Teyen OBT I80 

Mr J M Olay OIE OBE,ICS 

Ral Bahadur Pt Suraj Din Bajpai,B sc, IL B 
Mr G@ M Harper Ics 

Mr J R W Bennett,1cs 

Mr A H Mackenzie, CIE IES 

Dr 8 S Nehru Ph D 

Mr K N Knox, 01k,1I08 

Mr P C Mogha BA LLB 

Sur Bernard Darley, Kt , cIE,I8E 


CIE OBL 


Mr 8 T Hollins IPSs 

Colonel H R Nutt MB FRCS 

Mr N C Mehta [cs 

Mr P M Kharegat Ics 

Mr M Keane Csi OIE ICS 

Mrs J P Srivastava 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih ud din 
(¥ acant) 


Mr E Ahmad Shah wA, D Litt (Indian 
Christian Community) 


Rai Sahib Babu Rama Charana, BA, LLB 
(Depressed Classes) 


SECRETARY TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Babu Surendranath Ghosh 


Mr, G. 8, K, Hydne, Bar-at-Law, Supdt 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it 1s en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi 
Beas and Sutle}. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Smd 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
mare miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
” ear of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. Ihe total 
population of the Province in 1931, mcluding 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States 


Physical Features. 


The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
ne vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
umna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east 1s occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract mcludes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
indi and Jhelum and poe of Shahpur district. 
ts physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountamous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except mm the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
cra*t. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
tig*s some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 

ted portions of the province. IJts popula- 
tion of over four mullions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
eom; 86,000 square miles with a population 
of 10} millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 


in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities Of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion {on comparison with the western Punjb 
18 largely urban Tbe western plains cover 
an area of 59000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a httle over mx millions The rain 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south, 
1g everywhere so scanty that cultivation 15 only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreatmng floods In thia very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation 1s almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a acarcity of grass So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail trom this cause The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab pre«ents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, 18 scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
jun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal 


States. 


The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political chatge ofthe Punjab Govern- 
went In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Narha, were formed into 8 separate 
“Punjah States Acencv" under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remamingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three sniall 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataidi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Comunissioner of Ambala. 


The People. 


Of the population roughly one-half 1s Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a miluon and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion. 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a vry few 
Sikhs They sre widely distributed over the 
province Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
ndian Army In fact all the agncultural 
Classes of the Punjab, except im the south 
western distticts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contmbution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself The GQujars are apn important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas) and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes and foreign ele- 
ments 1n the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maitam their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Misnwali districts Pathans are also found 
scat*ered all over the province engaged 1p horse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districta 


Languages 


The main language of the province is Pun 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and 1s spoken wm the north and west 
The next most :mportant languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which 1s spoken in the hill 
tracts, and Rajasthan, the language of 
Rajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affordinz the main means of sub 
sistence to 60 5 per cent of the population it 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 


and a large part of the Government land 18 
go situa that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 


2,103,000 acres of what was formerly waste 


land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 41 36,000 
acres and the Lower Bari Doasab Canal, 
adds 1,078,000 acres to this total On 


account of the opening of the Sutle) Valley 
Canals an area of about 1,314000 acres more 
have been brought under caltivation Large 
Q@reas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,000 square miles Ofthe crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
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uf trmigation has led tt a great expansion of 
the wheatarea Next in importance to wheat 
ls gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, mullets, maize, oilseed’ (rape tora and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
grown but in the cotton growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant 
The country bemg preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live stock Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool 18a staple product In Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally Lhe 
production of hides and skins 1s also an important 
industry 


Industries 


The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small 
roch galt saltpetre snd limestone for road 
building teing the most important products 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts Gold washing 
18 CarTied on 1n most of the livers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
olentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number of 
factories being only 640 the majority of whicn 
are cotton ginning and pressing factones 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in conai- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous Silk weaving ls also carried on and 
the workers in gold silver, brass copper and 
Farthenware are fairly numerous Ivory 
carving 1s carried on extensively at Amritsar. 
and Lelah and also in the Patiala State 
Mineral oi) 1s bemg extracted and refined in tho 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory 1s established at Wah near Hassanabdal 
There 15 also a match factory at Shahdara and 
a factory for the hydrogenation and refining of 
oils at Ludhiana 


Administration. 


Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of tht admunistra 
tion was a Lieutenant Governor drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
i xecutive Council and Ministers the Governor 
m Council bemg m charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects The general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section Provincial Govern 
ments (g v) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Iransferred Subjects Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section Legislative Counells (¢2) the 
system being common to all the major provinces 
Lhe business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which cons sts of 
five Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, 
(3) Finance, (4) Revenue and (5) Transferred 
Departments one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
Secretaries and one Assistan‘ Secretary In the 
Public Works Depart ment, there ate five Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one inthe Buildings and 
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Roads Bragch, one in the Hydro Electric Branch 
and three in the Irngation Branch, while 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department 
The heads of the Police and Educational 
Departments are also Under Secretaries to 
Government The Government spends the 
winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of Ma 
Simla Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpinai and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of 
whom ifs in charge of a district 


The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Fimancial Com 
missioners (who ere the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector General 
of Police the Durector cf Public Instruction 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector 
Genera] of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries the 
Inspector General of Registration, the Pegistrar 
of Co-operative Credit Socicties and Jomt Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer 


Justice 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which 1s the final appellate 
authority to civil and crimina] cases and has 
powers of origina) criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serioug Oftences and original civil juris 
diction in special cases The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or 
barristers), and three Additional Judges, in 
cluding the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year _ for B1X months Subordinate 
te the High Court are the Distnct and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction na cavil 
and session division comprising one or more 
dietricts In districts m which the J rontier 
Crimes Rezulaticn is m fore the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Counci) of 
Eiders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment 


Local Self-Government 


Local Self Goverument is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu 
tion of District Boards each exercising authority 
over a district, of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha 
yats each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or & compact group of revenue estates 
The fonds of District Boards are denved from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees and those of 
i tease ro Small Town, and Notified Arep 
Cc ttees from octrol or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
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traditional village community organisation the 
clected committee or Panchayat posscasing 
certain powers i respect of taxation local 
option civ and cmmuinal justice the abate 
ment of nuisances and other matters Most of 
the members cf practically all local bodies are 
how electe) and elections are usually keenly 
coutested 


Police 


The Police torceis divided into District Police, 
Railway Pohee and (rimina] Investigation 
Department The combincd force 18 under 
the contro! of the Inspector General who 1s a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector ( enera] in charge 0. 
the Crimina] Investigation Department and cf 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur There 18 
a Police arene School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Supenntendent of 
Police The Railway Pohee are under an 
Assistant Inspector General The District 
Police are controlled by Supermtcndents each 
of whum 18 1n charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Supermtendents 
or Deputy Supermtendents 


Education 


The strides which have been mad 1n the past 
decennium especially in the concluding years 
of the period have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addstion to institutions main 
tamed in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise Government itself maintains fourteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
one for women) Five normal schools thirty sr 
trainng classcs and combined institutions 
(twenty two for mals and fourteen for females) 
one hundred and eightven secondary schools for 
boysand girls and fifty centres for vocational 
trainmg Apart from these mstitutions for genera] 
education Government maimtains six higher 
grade professional institutions wz the King 
Edward Medical College and Vctennary College 
at Lahore the Agnicultural College at Lyalipur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura the 
Central Trammg College Lahore and the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragah, and 
two schools viz , the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School sat Rasul In 
addition there are thirty one technical and 
industrial schools (twenty mme for males and 
two for females) scattc red over the province 


The Department of Education 1s in charge 
of the Minister for Education who 1s assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instraction 


Medical] 


The Medical Department {s controlled by the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals who is at 

resent an officer of the Indian Medical 

ervice holding the rank of Colonel He 
assisted by an officer designated the Assistant 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals who 1s 
at present an officer of the Punjab Civil Medical 
Service of the rank of a Civil Surgeon, 
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Public Health. 


The Department of Public Health 1s controlled 
oy the Director of Public Health (also a member 
of the Jndiin Medical Service) who has, working 
under him four Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, 34 District Medical Officers of Health, and 
twenty eight District Sanitary Inspectors In 
addition there 1s a temporary staif of 10 Sub 
Assistant Health Officers and 15 Sanitary 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic 
diseases The ancillary services comiprise 


(1) A Vaccine Institute which 18 in Char,e 
of the Assistant Director o* Public Health 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by » 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army im Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India 


(2) An epidemiological bureau, which 1s in 
chirge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems 1s carried out 
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(83) An Ilducation Bureau to which is 
attached a photographer who 1s an expert in 
cinematography 


(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties compmse the 
pene analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs 
(5) A Public Heal h Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc , with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 

(6) <A Public Health School the staff of which 
1s responsible for the training of health visitors 
The Principal who 1s also Inspectress of 
Heulth (Centres supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province 


In matt rs connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works 1n close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department m 
cngineering matters This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Urban Sanitary Boatd whose 
duty it 1s to examine wad reportupon sanitary 
schemes put forward by local bo 








Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT Estimate, 
1931 32 1931 32 
REVENUE RECEIPTS (In thousands (In thausands 
of Rupees ) of Rupees ) 
Prinevpal Heads of Revenue 
II—Taxes on Income <JV—Irngation—Works for 110 
V--Land Bevenue (gross) 4,904 5 which no capital ac- 
counts are kept 
Deduct—Revenue cred t- —2 0414 ———_—_—_-——. 
ed to Irngation Total 4,44 43 
Total Land Revenue 2 90 4] Debt Services 
XVI—Intereat ee ° 10,40 
VI—Excise 1 08 49 _-—_-—_————— 
Crvil Admintatration 
VII—Stamrs 11479 
X VII—Admunistration of Justice 9,65 
VIII—Forests 2 ,68 
XVII—Jailsand Convict Setth - 5 60 
[X—Regist ration 9 20 ments 
XIX—Police ee r 2,15 
Total od 48 97 
X YVI—MiscellaneousDepartments 4 26 
Irrigation -_— 
AITIJ—Irrigat.on—Works for Total 21,66 
which capital accounts 
are kept— Beneficent Departments 
Direct Receipts 453,27; XXI—EHducation a 15,04 
Indirect credits (Land 2,04,14| XXII—-Medical os 9 91 
Revenue due to [rriga 
tion). X¥XITTI—Publhic Health . 12,62 
Grossamount . 6 67,41) XXIV—Agriculture 10, 13 
Deduct—W orking Expenses —2,14.06 
Net YllI—Irrigation —_—__—_——- 
Receipts 4,43 33 lotai 49,50 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1931-32, 1931-382. 
Buildings and Roads. (In thousands (In thousands 
4 of Rupees.) of Rupees.) 
XXX—Civil Works .. ax 15,51; Depreciation Reserve Fund ye 
Government Presses .. 52 
XX-A~—Hydro Electric Scheme. 3.56 
. : Revenue Reserve Fund .. 1 
Deduct—Working Expenses. —3,53 
ee Central Road Fund... | 8,50 
et -A—Hydro Electuic 3 
Pe hae Miscellaneous Government 
_—— account oe os es 1,38 
Total .. 15,54 —————_—_. 
———_-—_-~ Total 7 16,89 
Miscellaneous. 
KXX1J—Transfers from Insu- ee TOTAL PROVINCIAL RECEIPTS, 13,87,32 
rance Fund. | ; — 
Opening Balance ae es 32,39 
XXIll—Receipts in aid of Su- 2,25 Grand Total . 18,70,21 
perannuation. 
EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO ————-—____. 
EX X1IV—Stationery and Printing | 2,96 REVENUE. 
XXX V—Miscellaneous a | 22, 60, Direct demands on the Revenue. 
—_-—— 5—Land Revenue oe <s 40,12 
Total .. 27, sf 
—_______| 6—Excise ee as - 12,60 
cntributions and  Aosignments 
to ™Central and Provincial | 7—Stamps ate sa on 1,95 
Governments. | 
(xX XIX-A—Miscellaneous adjust- eee 8—Forests ee ee ae 23,29 
ments between the Cen- | 
traland Provincial Gov- 9—Roegistration { (Ri) s% ar ai 
ernments. | (T.) .. 7 98 
L-A—Tliansfers from the Rev- | Total. 78,94 
enue Reserve Fund be 1 ———_——_—_.. 
io —- Irrigation Revenue Account, 
Total Revenue Receipts .. 11,17,92) [4—-Works for which capita] 1,33,59 
accounts are kept (Interest 
Extraordinary Items. on debt.) 
L—Extraordinary Receipts .. 66,16 , 
—————| [5—-Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex: 
Total Revenue  .. 11,84,08 penditure. 
ivance from Provl. Loans Fund. 1,00,0 Total... | 1,42,81 
OANS AND ADVANCES BY PROYIN- Debt Services. 
CIAL GOVERNMENTS, 
,19—Interest on Ordinary Debt . | —21,9 
ecoveries of loans and advances. 
21—Reduction or Avoidance of 10,25 
DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES, | Debt. 
amine Relief Fund és ber 16! Total .. —11,00 
Ale ear for reduction or Civil Administration, 
avoidance of debt :— | 
22——General Administration (Re- 1,13,26 
Sinking Fund for Provincial | served 
Loans ve es ae 1,38 
22-~General Administratior 2,02 
Other appropriations .. os 8,87 (Transferred). 
Suspense es “4 - 24—AdministrationofJustice .. 55,43 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. kstimate, THEADp OF ACUQUNT. Latimate, 
1031-32. 1981-32. 
(In thousands In thousands 
of Rupees.) of Rupees.) 
25—Jaile and Convict Settlementze. 38,81}51-A—Miscellaneous adjustments i eiate 
between the Central and 
26—Police ie ee 1,25,60 Provincial Governments. 
37—Miscellaneous Departments 1,00 Total .. 
(Reserved), 
Miscellaneous. 
37—-Miscellaneous Departments 27|Transfers to Revenue ReserveFund 
(Trangferred). 
——-—--=—-—-|Total Expenditure chargel to 
Tota! ss 3,36,39 Revenue. 10,83,18 
Beneficent Departments. | CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
30—RScientific Depart ments me 7 
8-A. CHARGED TO REVENUE 5,06 
31—Education (Reserved) x 7,16 FORESTS. 
31—Education (Transferred) 1,68,92/16—Irrigation Works 41,97 
32—Medica] ‘ie Ss 35-A—Industrial Development .. 50 
T. ee e 52,7 
$3—PublicHealth.. ..  . 24,02 
41-B—-Hydro Electric Scheme .. 34,00 
34—Agriculture a ; , 
45-A—Commutation of Pensions diets 
35—Industries ee 10,70 ——-——- 
Total Capital Expenditure 1,05,30 
Total... 3,18,78 charged to Revenue. enh ereae cae 
Buildings and Roads. Total Expenditure charged 11,88,48 
41—Civil Works | eenerer Daa to Revenue. 
Tr ferred yily 
as 52-A—Forest Capital Expenditure re 
41-C-——Civil Works, Hydro Electric 17,82 é 
Scheme-Interest on Capital 55—Construction of Irrigation woes 
Outlay. Navigation Embankment 
Total a 1,36,70 and Drainage Works. 
Miscellaneous. 56 C—Industrial Development ree 
43—Famine Relief and Insurance 2,00; Capital Expenditure. 
45—Superannuation Allowances 39,33/58—Hydro Electric Scheme 1,00,00 
and Pensions. Capital Expenditure. 
46—Stationery and Printing (Re- 10,39/60—Civil Works—Capital Expen- veee 
served). diture. 
46—Stationery and Printing 8960 KB —Payment of Commuted 975 
(Transferred). value of Pensions Capital 
‘ Expenditure. 
47—Miscellansous (Reserved) .. 8,54 —_————— 
( | Total Capital Expenditure 1,09,75 
47— Miscellaneous (Transferred). 19,41 not charged to Revenue. -__ 
Advance sfrom Provincial Loan 8,87 
Tota) .. 80,56, fund. 
Loans from Central Government. wees 
Contributions and Aasignmenis to Loans raised in the Markets + 
Central and Provincial 6% per cent. Punjab Bonds,1933 94 
Governments, Ay ‘s - » 193 44 
Rl. MNandethidian and Aanlenenanta 
Total 1,38 


to Central Government. 
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Budget 
Estimate, 


HEADS OF ACCOUNT. 
1931-32. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


4ee0e6 


Advances from Provincial 


Loan Fund. 


Loans and Advances by Provin-! 
cial Governments .—~ 


Toans and Advances (Reserved). 22,52 
” a ” (Transferred) 10,45 
Total 32,97 





Deposits and Advances :— 
Famine Relief Fund | 


— ee 


Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey de 

Montmorency, K.C.I.E., K.C.¥.0., 0.B.E., 1.0.8. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary, Major R, T. Lawrence, M.0. 

Aides-de-Camp :—Lieut. R. H. C. Drummond- 
Wolff, lst Bn. The Black Watch; Lieut. J. B. 
®. Williams, The Buffs. 

Indian <Aides-de-Camp:—Hon. a 40 Bahadur 
Narain Singh, M.c., Captam Todar Singh 
Hon ); Hon. Captain Mohammed Feroze 

han. 
MEMBERS OF COUNOIL. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Captain Sardar 
Sikandar Hyat Khan (Hevenue). 

The Hon’ble Sir H. D. Craik, Bart., C.S 1, 1.¢.s., 
(Finance). 

MINISTERS, 


The Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister 
for Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, M.a., 
Ph.D., Minister for Local Self-Government. 
The Hon'ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Minister 

for Education. 
CIVIL SECRETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, C. C. Garbette, C.M.a., C.1.E., 
1.C.8 


Home Secretary, J. W. Hearn, I.C.S. 
Finanxial Secretary, F. H. Puckle. 
Secretury, Transferred Departments, P. Marsden 
J.0.8. 
Revenue Secretary, J. D. Anderson, I.C.58. 
Public Works Department. 
Irrigation Branch. 
Secretary, (Southern Canals), H. F. Ashton, 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), J. B. G. Smith, 
0.1.2. 
Secretary, (Construction), A Murphy, 0.B.E. 
Buildings and Roads Branch. 
Secretary, E. L. Crawford. 
Financial Commissioners, Miles Irving, 0.1.£., 
1.0.8. (Revenue), M. K. Calvert, ¢.1.E., 1.C.8., 
(Development) 


oO ee ee ee 


Budget 
Estimate, 


HEAD8 OF ACUOTNT, 
| 1931-32. 


—— — 


(In thousand) 


of Ruz eess. 
Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts :— 
Sinking Fund for Proviocial 1,38,°6 
Loans. 
Suspense 


Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses 
Revenue Reserve Fund 1 











Central Road Fund .. an 0,46 
Deposit with the Government es 
of India, 
Total .. 11,53 
Total Provincia) Disbursements 13,52,98 
Closing Balance ss 17,23 
Grand Total .. se 13, 70,21 





MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 

Director of Agriculture, D. Milne, B Sc. (Agni , 
(Aberdeen.,) 

Durector of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Pandit Janki Nath Ahal, 

silatas of Public Instruction, R. Sanderson, 

A. 

Inspector General of Police, Sir Charles Stead, 
Kt., C.B E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G Trevor. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. H. M. 
Mackenzie, 1.M.8, 

eee of Public Health, Lt.-Col. C. A. Gill, 
MOS, 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A. 
Barker, 0.B.E., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, LL. J. Peck, M.A. 

Postmaster-General, Major A. Angelo. 0.B.E 

LILUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAs, 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart, G.0.B.. 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.0.B .. 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod, 6.3. a .» 1865 
Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.C.8.1.,C,B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 
R. H. Davies, €.8.1. 1871 
R. E. Egerton, 0.8.1. ‘8 ss .. 1877 
Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.CS.1., 0.1.8... 1882 
Tames Broadwood L yal be .. 1887 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.0.8.1. .. .. 1892 
William Macworth Yound, 0.8.1... .. 1897 
Sir C, M. Rivaz, K.0.8.1. .. 5 . 1902 
Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.0.8.1., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 
T. G. Walker, 0.8.1. (Offg.) ae .. 1907 
Sir Louis W. Dane, K.0.1.E., 0.8 I... -. 1908 
James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) .. -- 1911 
Sir M. F. O’Dwycr, £K.0.8.1. oF 1913 
Sir Edward Maclagan, &.0.1.E.,C.8.1. .. 1918 
GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB. 
Sir Edwa:’ Maclagan, K.0,1.E,, 0.8.1. .. 1920 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.0.8.1.. 0.1.5. eo» 1924 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, K.C.1L.E., 192g 


K.C.V.C , C.B.3. 


Punjab Legislatwe Councsl, 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon ble Chaudhri, Sir Shahab ud Din Kt, KB, Kangra cum Gurdaspur (Muhammadan 


Rural - President 


MEMBERS AND MINISTERS 
Ex Officio 


The Hon ble Captain Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan MBE,KB Revenue Member to Government, 


Punjab 


Ihe Hon ble Sir Henry Craik Bart 081 108 Finance Membcr to Government Punjab 
The Hon ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Smgh Kt Mhunister for Agriculture (Sikh) Landholders 


The Hon ble Mahk Firoz Khan Noon, Minister for Education, S 


Rural 


pur Last (Muhammadan), 


The Hon ble Dr Gokul Chand Narang MA ph D Mnunister for Local Self Government (North- 


West Towns Non Muhammadan), Urban 


NOMINATED 
Officrals 
Andeison Mr J D Secretary to Govt , Punjab Revenue Department 


Calvert Mr H CIkh 
Crawford Mr L L 
Branch ) 


Ics 


Financial Commussioner Devel opment Punjab 
Secretary to Govt Punjab Public Works Dept 


(Buildings and Roads 


Garbett Mr C C CMG CIF FRGS ICS, Chief Secretary to Government Punjab 
Fd 


Gul Lt ColonclC A,DPH IMS 


Director of Public Health Punjab 


Hearn Mr J W 1¢s, Home Secretary to Government Punjab 


Inving Mr Miles CIE OBE ICS 


Financial Commissioner Revenue 


Marsien Mr P 1¢ 8 Secretary to Government Punjab Transferred Departm nts 
Muzaffar Khan Khan Bahadur Nawab O18 Dhnrector of Information Burean Punjab and Joint 
Secretary to Govt Punjib Transferred Departments 


Puchl Mr1l H cyYE 1ICS§s 


“ec etary to 
Sale Mr S I 


overnmint Punjab Finance Department 
ICS Legal Remembrancer to Government Punjab 


Sanderson Mr R ILS Dutector of Public Instruction Punjab 
Smith Mr JBG cre, Chief Engimeer to Government Punjab, Pubic Works Department, 


Irrigation Branch 


Non officuats 
Ghani Mr M A_ Representative of Labouring Classes 


Jammeja Singh Captain, Sardar Bahadur Sardar OBI Representative of the Punjab Officers 


and Soldiers of His Majesty s Indian Forces 


Maya Das Mr Frnest BA Representative of Indian Christians 

Rahim Bakhsh Maulv: Sir KCIE Representative of General Intcrests 

Rattan Chand Rai Bahadur Lala OBF Representative of General Intercsts 
Roberts Mr Owen Representative of the European and Anglo Indian Communitics 


Shave Di (Mrs ) 


M C_ Representative of the European and Angio Indian ( ommunities 


Sheo Natain Singh Sardar Bahadur Sardar C1E Representative of General Interests 
ELECTED 


Name of Member 


Abdul Ghani Shaikh 

Ahmad Yar Khan Daultana Mian 
ALbai Ali Pir BA LLB 

Allah Dad Khan Chaudhil BA 


Arjan Singh Sarlar BA IIT RB 

Balbir Singh Rao Bahadur Captain Rao 0 Bt 
Bansi Cal Chaudhri 

Bhagat ham Lala 


Bishan Singh Sardar 

Buta Singh Sardar BA LL B 

Chetan Anand Lala BA LL B 

Chhotu Ram Rao Bahadur Chaudhri BA 
LL B 

Chowdhry, Mr Sajan Kumar 

Din Muhammad, Mr, MA LLB KB 


Faiz Muhammad Shathh BA LLB 
Faqir Hussain Khan Cliaudhri 

Laz} Ali Khan Bahadur Chaudhri OB F 
Gopal Das, Lala 


Constituency 


West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban 

(Muhammadan) Landholders 

Terozepore (Muhammadan) Rural 

mare Division North Fast (Muhammadan), 
ura 

Hoshiarpur ani kangra (Sikh) Rural 

Gurgaon (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

Tahore City (Non Muhammadan) Urhan 

Jullundur cum ludhiana (Non Muhammadan), 

Rural 

Sialkot cum Gurdaspur (Sikh) Rural 

Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh) Rural 

West Punjab Towns (Non Mahamriadan) Rural 

iat a Rohtak (Non Muhammadan), 
ur 

Hissar (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

rae ney West Central Towns (Wuhammadan) 
rban 

Dera Ghaz1 Khan (Muhammadan) Rural 

Amritsar (Muhammadan) Rural 

Gujrat Last (Muhammadan) Urban 

Lahore and Ferozepore cum Sheikhupura (Non- 

Muhammadan), Rural -— 
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Name of Member. Constituen: y 
Gurbachan Singh, Sardar ae .. Jullundar (Sikh), Rural. 
Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur, Sardar... .. Jahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Haibat Khan Daha, Khan oe ae .. Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Iman-ud-Din, Maulvi < ie si .. Hoshiapur-cum-Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Jagdcv Khan Kharal Rai ie ee ..  Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Jaswant Singh, Guru Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 


Jawahar Singh, Dhillon, Sardar, B.Sc. (Agri.) Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 
(Wales), M.8.P. (London). 


Joti Parshad, Lala, B.A., LL. B. site .. South-East Towns (Non-Mtuhammadan), Urban. 
Kesar Singh, Chaudhri. R. s. be ese .. Amritsar-cum-Gurdaspur (Non-Muhammadan), 


Rural. 
Labh Singh, Mr., M.A, LL.B. (Cantab). .. Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 
(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ambala-cum-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 


Mamraj Singh, Chohan, peony B.A., LL.B. 


Manohar Lal, Mr., M.A - (Punjab University). 

Mohan Jal, Rai Bahadur Lala, B. rea ‘LL. BL .. North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Sardar .. es He walpmal Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
ural. 

Mohindar Singh, Sardar .. a ie ..- Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Mubarak Ali Shah, Savad .. Shang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chaudhri .. Jullundur (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur. Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Malik, 0.B.E. 


Muhammad Din, Malak .. ie ae .. Lahore City (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja . South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 

a As Hayat, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur, Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

lian, C.1.E. | 

hae or Hassan, Khan Sahib, Makhdum, | Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Shaikh. 

Muhammad Jamal Khan, Ieghari, Khan Baluch Tumandars (Landholders). 
Bahadur, Nawab. 

Muhammad Raza Shah Gilani, Makdumzada, Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 


ayad. 
Muhammad Saqid, Shaikh ee in 7” Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Muhammad Sarfaraz Ali Khan, Raja. .. | Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural 
Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., LL. B. | turgaon-cum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Mukand Lal, Puri, Mr., M.A. adi 6 .. Punjab Industries. 
Mukerji, Mr. P.  .. oe - -» Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 


: Association of Commerce. 
Ones Khan, Captain, Khan _ Sahib, Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Narendra Nath. Diwan Bahadur, ae M.A, Punjab Landholders (General). 
Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 


Nathwa Singh, Chaudhri .. 
Nazir Hussain, Chaudhri, 8.A., LL. B. Gujrat West (Muhammdadan) Rural. 


Nihal Chand, Aggarwal, lala. ‘ . .. East and West Central Towns (Non-Muham- 
madan), Urban. 
Noor Ahmad Khan, Mian .. Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Risaldar Bahadur. 
Nurullah, Mian B.Com. (London), F.R.E.S. 
Pancham Chand, Thakur . 


Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 
hee eg South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 


Pandit, Mr. Nanak Chand, M.A... . Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Raghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant Sundar: Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

0.B.E. 
Ramji Das, Lala .. hs * ys .. Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ram Sarup, Chaudhri oe es bd .. North-West Rahtak (Non-Mubammadan), Rural. 
Ram Singh, 2nd-Lieut., Sardar .. .. Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 
Riassat Ali, Chauthhri, B.A., LL.B. Pe .. Gujranwala (Mubammadan), Rural. 
Sampuran Singh, Sard a ..  Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 
Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala.. ee .. Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Shah Muhammad, Chaudhri . : .. Sheikupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

vial Singh, Sardar Sahib, Sardar, MLA. .. Sikh (Urban). 

han, Chaudhri, 8.A., LL.B. Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Abnasha Singh, Mr., Rarrister-at -Law, Secretary, 

Legislative Council. 
Hakim Ahmad a, B.A., Assistant Scere- 


Shuj 
tary, Legislative Council. 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma Iics between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East Its area is approximately 263,000 
aquare miles, of which 194,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 6,000 are unad 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi indepen- 
dent Native Statcs The main geographical 
feature of the country 18 the series of mvers and 
hills running fan-like from Northto South with 
fertik valleys in between widening and 
tlittening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great vaniationsinclimate The coastal tract:., 
ot Arakan and TIenasserm have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inchcs, the Deltaless than half that 
amouns. The hotseason 1s short and the mon 
poon breaks early The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the mmimum about 60° 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly | 
to 30 inches in the centraldry zone which lies 
in a “rair hadow” and has a climate resemb! 
ing that of Bihar The maximum temperature 
1g twenty degrces higher than in the wet zone, 
but thisis compcnsated by a bracing cold season 
To the notth and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau The avcr- 
aze elevation of this tableland 1s 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000 Consequently 1t 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
ovcr 50,000 sauare Miles Theres no Other re 
gion of simuar area in the Indian Empirc so well 
adapted for European colonization The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of Inlly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceeding); 
Varied and picturesque 


The People. 


‘Lhe tota)] population of Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14 667146 There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1 037,400 Shans 1,367,473 Karens 
153,345 Kachins, 348994 (Chins, 534,985 
Arakancye and \Lanbyo, 336,728 Talainge and 
138,739 Palaungs ‘There 1s also a large alien 
population of 193,094 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians while the European and Anglo-Indian 
eens numbered 3,441, and Indo-Burmans, 

? 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the povu- 
lation, belong tc the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto Chineve family Thev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ari- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
univer’al The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
s em to show that thelr apathy towards the 
government of the country Is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to Brit 


In appearance the Burman {s_ usualy 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongohan 
features His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedinglv comfortable. It consista of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jucket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing @ large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
1n at the side instead of beingtiedin front A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 


The Irrawaddy, and to a jess extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoronghfares 
to the country At all seazons of the year 
these rivers especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net-work of waterwayr is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mai), cargo and ferry boats, g1ves the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks asplendid river 


The Burma Railways has a length of 
| 2,057 24 miles open lime The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system, the Rangoon-Prome lime, and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which eserves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 


Industry. 


Agriculture is the chef industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
| population The net otal cropped area 
is 164 million acres of which nearly 3? million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of umportance. Teak wood 1s exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India, 


| 


Forests play an important part in the in. 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 33,018 square miles, while unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 1,14,025 square 
mules. Government extracts some 45,341 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief ,extract over 3,49,679 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 2 79,116 tons and firewood over 10,38 680 
tons 


Tin and wolfram are found chifly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. 


Wolfram and tin 
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Tavoy, the proportion va 
pure tin to cimost pure wo 
a fall in the price of tin 


The output of wolfram increased during the 
year 1980 Lut its value decreased owing to the 
fall in the price of this mineral Silver lead 
and zinc ore are extracted by the Burma 
Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
Shan States Copper in small quantities is also 
found there There aresmal) deposits of Molyb 
denite in Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in 
Myitkyina The output and value of precious 
stones from the ruby mines decreased during 1930 
From the mines in the Hukong valley 
eae and amber are won The oldest and 
argest oil field in the province 1s at Yenan 
gayung in Magwe district where the Burma 
Of Company has its chief wells But borings 
{n other districts have shown that the oil 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
dry zone and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and Minbu districts 1s now 
considerable while the wells sunk in Thayet 
myo district are also showing satisfactory returns 
More than twothirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaung and Singu flelds 
Ihe Burma Oil Company take their oil to the 
refincries at Rangoon by pipe line from Singu 
and \enangyaung Other companies take 
# down by river flats The area under rubber 
18 94 277 acres 


Manufactures 


There are 1079 factories nearly two thirds 
of which are engaged in mulling rice and nearly 
one sixth are sawmills The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works cotton ginning mulls 
oi] mills for the extraction of 01] f-om groundnuts 
printing presses, ice and aerated watcr fictories 
and ofl refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry The average daily number of 
operatives 1s 98701 At the Census of 
1921 1935728 or 2848 per cent of the 
total population were engaged outside agricul 
ture and production 


As is the case in other parts of the Ind an 
kinpire the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ene the home made and indigen 
ous But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a reviva] has taken place of hand mlk 
weaving Burmese wood carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remagn, the finish 
of whose work 1s sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black green and ycllow 
traced on a ground work of red lacquer over 
bamboo A new art is the making of bronze 
figures The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models breaking away fiom (he con 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them ly 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce 


g from almost 
m There was 


Administration 


Burma, 


of 1919 It was felt that the Province differed 
s0 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered r ty greg discus 
sion« the question was refe to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which 1n 1922 re 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro 
vince This recommendation was accepted and 
{ts proposals became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governors Province with 
an executive council and munisters and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (qv) The mam difference 
isin the size of the electorate Under the fran 
chise accepted the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1 738 871 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 82478 The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe 
cial status of women in Burma female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 


Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern ani Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922 and are designated the F S 
States The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis 
sioner, Sagaing Division The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue admumustration 1s vested 
in the Chief of the State subject to the re 
strictions contained in the sanad The law ad= 
ministered 1s the customary law of the State 


Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one 1n the Federated Shan States 


Justice 


The administration of Civil and Cmmunal 
Justice 18 under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon which consists of a 
Chicf Justice and ten other permanent Judges 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 


All village hcadmen have hmited magisterial 
powers 3nd a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jumsdiction to a limited 
extent 


In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed 1n Burmese times before the 
contrilizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically sul ordinate officers of the administra 
tion 


Public Works 


The P W D comprises two Branches t2z 
the B & R Branch and the Irngation Branch, 


The B & R Branch of this Dept , whichis 


Burma, which was at that time administered | under the Ministry of Forests, 1s administered 


T nnte (Chi f 


na an 


Burma. 


to the Chief kngimeer There are seven per 
manent Superintending KLnginctrs in charge of 
circles four of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and three at Maymyo These are officers 
ai the administrative ranks 


Those of the Executive rank we the Txecutive 
Kngineers and Asst Faecutive Lngineers who 
nuniber 39 (thirty nine) on the cadre of the 
Indian Service of Engineers Besides this there 
is also the Burma Engineering Service Class 
T which has been constituted for the purpose 
of gradually replacing the Indian Service of 
Lngneers, B & R_ Branch so far 16 (sixteen) 
wppolnotments have been made to this latter 
service 


Yurther there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Rangoon 


(1) One Water and Sewage Engineer whoce 
designation has been changed to 
“‘Supermtending Engineers Public 
Health Cirecle”® with effect from the 
Ist March 1931 (un) Four Samtary 
kngineers (1m) One Electrica] In- 
spector (1\) Three Electrical Engineers 
(v) One Consulting Architect , (v1) One 
Asst Architect, (vu) One Supt of 
Stores , (vi) One Asst Supdt of Stores 


The Irrigation Branch of the PWD, which 
is under the control of the Hon ble Finance 
Member, 1s administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P W D, Burma Irrigation Branch, who 1s assist 
ed by a Personal Asstt There are four perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo These are officers of the 
Admunistrative rank 


Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
ngineers and Asst Executive Engineers who 
number 23 onthis cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers [Besides this there 1s also the 
plone Engineering service, which 1s a Provincial 
ervice 


Further there are also temporary Engineers 
recruited locally andin England, and a River 
Training expert. 


Police. 


The Pobce Force 1¢ divided ‘nto Civil 
3ilicary and Rangoon ‘own Police The 
first two are under the contro) of the 
In:pector General of Police, the latter 18 
under the orders of the Commussiorer of 
Police, Rangoon, ao officer of the rank of 
Deputy [nspector-tzseneral There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one forthe Military Police 


A Special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Chins The experiment of recruit~ 
ing Burmese on asmall .cale has been successful 
The organisation 1s military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
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{hor dutics, apart from thar muihtazy work, 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc , 
und guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts 


Education. 


Under the Minister for Education there isthe 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa 
tional Service There are nine Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burm. Lducational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class 11) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors There 15 
one Asstt Inspector of School Phisical Train- 
ing, appointed on a Temporary basis There 
are also two Inspectresscs of Schools. There isa 
oo Educational Officer for the Federated Shan 
states 


A centralized teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma, has been establshed in Ran 
goon It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
law, kHducation keonomics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Forestry 


English and A V Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept A remarkaplefeature of edu- 
cation in Buima is the system of elementary 
ducation evolved, g nerations ago, by the genius 
of the people Nearly every vWage has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyl-kyaung), every monastery it a 
village schooland ®very Burman boy must, in 
accordance with hi- religion attend that school, 
having hi head and fcr the time wearing the 
yellow robe At the hpoongvi kyaungs the bovs 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic The result is 
that there are very few bovs in Burma who 
ire not able to read and write Vernacular 
cducation is in the hands of Local Educational 
authonities 


Among special institutions, the Government 
lechnical Institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture 


A hberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to Lurope 
each year 


Medical. 


The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senfor of 
whom 18 also Diuector, Public Health Institute, 
at which there isnow a Public Analyst and 
to which is also attached a Malaria Bureau, 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Supermntendents of Prisons, a Chemical Eza- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental Hospital There is also a Hygiene 
Publicity Officer 


The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1915 The Director fa a mamhbhayw af +h 
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Burma. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 


reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. 
The present positior is set out in the following statement :— 


substantial financial independence. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1931-32. 
(A) REVENUFR RECEIPTS—ORDINARY. 


Rs. 

Taxes on Income .. 12,00,000 
Land Revenue 5,49,56,000 
Excise es ar 1,09,27,000 
Stamps 61,50,000 
Forest de 3 1,56,86,000 
Registration es 7 ,20,000 
Scheduled Taxes .. 12,25, 000 
Irrigation, etc., Works with rr 

tal Accounts ae és 25 80,000 
Irrigation, etc., Works ae Capital 

Accounts) .. oe : 1,70,000 
Interest 8,99,000 


Administration of J ustice . 13,54,000 





Jails and Convict Settlements 940,000 
Police es ei 9,47,000 
Ports and Pilotage de 1,30,000 
Education .. ‘s ‘4 a 6,46,000 
Medical - om ae 4,11,000 
Public Health _ = - 1,88,000 
Agriculture .. cg a e 1,26,000 
Industries .. ; “ 4,000 
Miscellaneous Departments | se 6,17,000 
Civil Works ee ee 28,50,000 
Receipts in Aid of Superannuation. 1,38,000 
Stationery and Printing .. os 4,15,000 
Miscellaneous “ a is 2,90,000 
Total («) 10,35,69,000 
(BY) REVENUE RECEIPTS— 
EXTRAORDINARY. 
Rs. 
Extraordinary Receipts .. quai 
Total (a) & (6) »- 10,35,69,000 
(C) DEBT HEADS. 
Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt - ee 6, 32,000 
Pe ee eee 
Presses : : 77,000 
De aatioiy Fund— Conners 
mcerns .. — i 50,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincia 
Governments a --  20,59,000 
Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund 3 Be ..«  55,00,000 
Total (c) 92,78,000 
Total (a), (0) and (c) - 1, 28,47, 000 
Opening Balance ate 338,00, 000 
Grand Total... 11.61.47,000 


The Province obtained 


ESTIMATED as FOR 


1931-32. 
(4) EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUL, 
Ks. 
Cand Revenue 64,53,000 
Excise 22,20,000 
Stamps ; a oe its 1,538,000 
Forest 5a or 70,13,000 
Forest Capital Outlay a 3,81, 000 


Registration .. ‘ ‘a “ 1,87,000 
Scheduled Taxes. 2,000 
Interest on Works ‘with “Capital 

Account .. 2458 G00 


Other Revenue Expenditure : 9,08,000 
Construction of Irrigation Works, etc. 10,383,000 
Interest on Ordinary Debt .  22,13,000 
Tnterest on other Obligations 81,900 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt ac as 6,32,000 
General Administration 1,09,49,000 
Administration of Justice .. --  68,87,000 
Jails and Convict Settlements ..  84,87,000 
Police .. oe a4 1,60, 38,000 
Ports and Pilotage .. 10,68,000 
Scientific Ts assis : 000 
Education .. ats .. 1,29,01,000 
Medical ‘ 5 in 45,36,000 
Public Health ee = ..  12,95,000 
Agriculture = ue : 23,18,000 
Industries a 3,91,000 
Miscellancous Departments .. ; 4,05,000 
Civil Works . 1,87,92,000 

Superannuation Ailow ances and 
ensions .. 51,38,000 
Stationery and Printing 13,06,000 
Miscellaneous we ..  25,26,000 
Extraordinary Charges as ‘a 8,000 
Total (a) . 10,74,06,000 


(B) EXPENDITURE NO? CHARGED 
TO REVENUE. 





i Construction of Irrigation,  etc., Rs. 
Works ; 9,77,000 
Payment of Commuted Value of 
| Pensions .. ae oe 17,29,000 
| Total ) 27,06,000 
Total (a2) & (b) _ 11,01,12,000 
(C) DEBT HEADS. 
Depreciation Fund — Government 
Presses ‘ 63,000 
Depreciation " Fund—Commercial 
Concerns .. a ee 
T oans and Advances ~ - .. 15,338,000 
Civil Deposits 17,10,000 
, Advances from Provincial "Loans 
Fund i Ke Pie 8,88,000 
Total (¢):-84 ___41,94,000 
Total (a), (0), & (c) . 11,423.06 000 
Closing Balance .. 18,41,000 
Grand Total .. 11,61,47,000 
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Administration. 
Governor, H. HE. Sir Charles Alexander Innes, | ry Public Health, Major G. G. Jolly, 


K.0.8.1, C.LE., 1.C.8. 

Private Secretary, Captain sage Laing Clay, 
Ist Bn., The Q. O. R. W. K. Regt. 

Aides-de-Camp, Captain F. O. Hodgkinson, 1st 
(R.C.0O.) Bn. Madras Pioneers and Lieut. John 
Innes, R. E., The King George’s Own Sappers 
and Miners. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Lethbridge, I. A. Captain P. C. H. Lane, 
R.LM. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp, Naib-Commandant 
Sarran Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Late of the 
Northern Shan States Battn., Burma Military 
Police. Subadar-Major and Hony. Lieut. 
Bhagbir Yakha, Bahadur, late of the North- 
West Border Battn., Burma Military Police. 
Naib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Bahadur, 
Reserve Battn., Burma Military Police. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Couper, €.8.1., M.A. 1 0.8. 
The Hon’ble U Ba, K.S.M., B.A. 
Ministers. 
The Hon'ble U Ba Tin, Bar-at-Law. 
The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 
Miscellaneous Ap ointments. 

A enee Agriculture, A. McKerral, 0.1.5. M.A., 

B 


Consulteng Architect, 8S. P. Bush. 

Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, J. Clague, 0.1.8., 1.0.8. 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, F. S. Grose. 
Ditedoref Public Instruction, J.P. Bulkeley, M.A. 


Janeen Goi of Police, Lt.-Col. C. de 
M. Wellborne, 0.B.E., IA. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, S.F. Hopwood. MC. 


M.B B. Comical oF 


General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. P. K. Tara- 
ies roe ee, 


Commissioner of Excise, J.B. Marshall, 0,1.8. 

Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects), 
I. G. Lioyd, B.A., 1.0.8. 

Postmaster- -General,. J. N. Mukerjee, 0.3.2. 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 
Lieut. “Colonel A. P. Phayre, 0.B. o> 1862 
Colonel A. Fytche, 0.8.1. .. “ eo» 1867 
Lieut.-Colonel B.D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 
The Hon, Ashley Eden, 0.8.1... -» 1871 
A. R. Thompson, 0.8.1. .. + es 
Cc, U. Ajtchison, 0.8. I. @e ° 
C. E, Bernard, 0.8.1. i s a 
e H.T. Crosthwaite a = -. 18838 


ir C. E, Bernard, K.C.8.1. s ~- 1886 
C.H.T. Crosthwaite, 0.8.1. oe -- 1887 
A. P. MacDonnell, o. 8.1. (a) es .. 1889 


Alaxander Mackensie, 0.8.1. Pe -» 1890 
D.M.Smeaton we os * ee 1892 
Sir F. W. B. Fryer, «.0.8.1. - .- 1895 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
MacDonnell. 


Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 
Sir F F. W. R, Fryer, K. 0. 8. I. os ee 1897 
Sir H. 8, Barnes, K.C.8.1., K.0.¥.9. ~-» 1908 
Sir H. T. White, K.C.LE. .. 1905 
Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.0.8. I, LL.D. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, «.c. 8.1., OLE. ~- 1915 
Sir Reginald Craddock, K.0.8.1. .. 1917 


Governors of Burma. 
Sir Harcourt Butler, G C.LE., K.0.8.1. .. 1922 
Sir Charles Innes, K.0.8.L, K.C.1L.E., 1.0.8 1027 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc, 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


¥. B. Teach, B.A., I.C.8. Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
R.G McDowall, 3.¢.8. -. Secretary, Finance De ent, 

H. G. Wilkie, B.A., I.C.8. Secretary, Education Department. 

H. L. Nichlos, 8. A., 1.0.8. Secretary, Revenue Department, 

T. Lister, B.A., 1.0. Bs pecleiery: Reforms Officer. 

A. R. Morris, 1.0.8. oe Secretary, Forest Department. 

U TunYa, K.S.M., A.T.M. Secretary, Judicial Department. 

R. M. MacDougall, M.A, I.C.8. Secretary, Local Government De ent. 

W.H Payton, B,A., I.C.8. Deputy Secretary, Finance Depa ait: 

A. K.. Potter, B,A., 1.0.8. Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department 

R. EK. McGuire, M.A., 1.0.8.  .. Under-Secretary, Finance Department. 

U Maung Maung (13), A. T. zr B.A, Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

H. K, Oxbury, B.A., 1.0.8. ‘ Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

u Kyaw Din, a T,M.y B.A. Under-Secretary, Judicial Department. 

U Ka Si, 1.0.8. .. Under-Secretary, Loca] Government Department, 

U Sein Tun, B.A Under-Secretary, Education Department. 

C. 8. Sastri, B.A Assistant Secretary, Finance De t. 

Rai Bahadur K. M. Basu ‘Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Deparment 
H. W. Boyne Registrar, Home and Political and Judicial Departments, 
P. N. Sen ro Registrar, Education and Loca) Government Departments, 
¢. N. B. Rosario Registrar, Finance and Revenue De 


W. A. Curties Ps 


I. G. Lloyd, B.A.,1.0.8. .. 
C. W. Dunn, 0.1.g., I.C.8. 

U Ba Thwe, (A), A.T.M., B.A. 
U Thein Nyun (A), B.A. 

C. K. Banerjee, B.A. .. 


5 


rtments, 
Registrar, Agricultural and Forest Departments, 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects.) 

Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects.) 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Reserved 
Subjecta. 

Seay - Financial Commissioner (Transferred 
Subjects.) 

Registrar. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Hon’ble U Pu, B.4., Bareat-Law. 
DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 
U Ni, B.As, Bar-at-Law. 


E2z-Oficioo Members. 
OFFICIALS. 
The Hon'ble 0 Ba. K.S.M. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Couper, M.A.; 0.8.1.: 


1.0.8. 


MINISTERS. 
The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Barrister-at-Law. 


The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 


Nominated Members. 
OFFICIALS. 
R.G@. McDowall, 1.0.8. 


A.R. Morris, 1.C.8. 
3. P. Bulkeley, C.1.E., 1.2.8. 


I. G, Lloyd, 1.0.8. 

H. G. Wilkie, 1.0.8. 

Lieut.-Col. 0, de M. Wellborne ,O.B B., 1.A. 

F. B. Leach, C.1.E., 1.0.8. 

R. M. MacDougall, I.¢.8. 

H. L. Nichols, B.4., 1.8. 

H. Tonkinson, 0.1.E., 0.B.E., I.C &. 

C. W. Dunn, C.1E., 1.C.5. 

P. C. Fogarty, 1.0.8. 

U Tun Ya, K.8.m., A.T.M. 
Non-offictals. 

U Po Lin, T.p.g. (Landowner). 

Dr. N. N. Parakh, 1.¥.P., & LM. & &. 

U Kyi Myint, x.5.m. 

D. Venkataswamy. 

Arthur Eggar, Bar-at-Law. 

John Arnold Cherry, CIE. 

U Po Yin, K.8.m. 

T, B. Gibson. 


ELECTED MEMBERS, 


Name of Member. 


U ec ee oe 
un, re Barrister-at-Law ee 
Yin, A.T.M. os ae ee 
Aung Thin ea ee es 
Yin ee ee ee 

U 


i 
8° 
y 
. 
EY 


Chit Hla ae ae 
Ba Than ee ee 
U Ba Shin, M.B.E. . 


M.M. Obn Ghine .. r* 
Chan Chor Khine.. 


qagzadaqay 
o 


The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Bar.-at-Law 


L.H. Wellington .. a an 
R. K. Ghose és ag 
B. N. Das.. de oe 
Khan Sahib M.A.Jan ., Bee 


Mirza Mahomed Rafi, Bar,-at-La 
M, I. Khan ae ee es 


Khan Bahadur Wali Mahomed, . 
N. M. Cawasji, Bar.-at-Law 


E, P, Pillay ee ee 
Baw Po Chit, Bar.-at-Law < 
Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.8. 

Baw Too Khut.. 

U Kyaw Din os ae ae 
Baw Pah Dwai, A.T.M,, Bar-at-Law 
UD Tan Win ie 

Oo Kyaw Khine 

U Tha Ban, E.8.u. 

U KyawMya sa. 


Name and Glass of constituency represented, 


Akyab Town (General Urban). 
Bassein Town (General Urban). 
Henzada Town (General Urban), 


f Mandalay Town (General Urban). 


} Moulmein (Genera! Urban). 
Prome Town (General Urban) 


- Kast Rangoon (General Urban). 


West Rangoon (General Urban). 


Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmeijn Indian Community ({ndian Urban). 


East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 


West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban 


r ‘ 

' Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rura)). 
Bassgein Karen Community (Karen Rura)),. 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 
Akyab District West (General Rural). 
South Arakan (General Rural). 


Burma Legislative Council. 


Nam of Member. 


Nyun as as ie os 


Ba Mvin i : 
Aye, Bar-at-Law 5 

Nyein - ae 
Sein Ba - ee 


S5egGGdaqadaa 


— 


') Ko Gyi, T.P.s. .. ee 
U Kin Maung Gyi, Bar-at-Law .. 
U Ba Thi.. ae é. ee 
U Hla Thwin at - ° 
U Ba Yin, Ba... aia 
U Sein Toke 
U Too Tin 
T Pan ae ae - 
U Ba Maung “ : és 
U Ba Shin - ee ss eg 
U Ni, B.A., Bar-at-Law, Dy. President. . 
U San Mu 7.P.8, .. as 
U Me, T.P.S. és 
Hoe Kim Seng .. és as ae 
U Kya Gaing, Bar.-at-La ue 
U Thelin Moung,b.A.,MWAF. Ow, 
U Thin Ss a 


————t 


U Maung Maung , - 
U Kan U 
U Ant ee ° 
U Ba Din, T.P.8, ee ee 
: Aa Nyun v ae be 
aung G ws ‘eg 
T Saw . sa 
1) Ba Tin ; ‘ 
U Sanlu .. a , - ; - 
U Nege “3 eck is ie 
Tharrawaddy U Pu : 
no Aye, B.A., Bar.-at-Law 6 oc 
aco ble € Pu, B.A., Bar.-at-Law (Presi- 
Charles Haswell Cam pagnac, M.B.E., Bar.-at- 


e . e e . 
e es e e e 

e e 

sd e 


WwW. 
Oscar de Glanville 0.3.8.. Bar.-at- 
a a aoe : : FS ei — ; 
e Hon'ble Sir A r. 
at Law. ee Ah Yain, Kt., K.1.8., Bar- 
W. Smith 


U Tun Pe, M.A. 
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Name and class of constituency represented 


Bassein District (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural), 
Henzada District North (Genera! Rural), 
Henzada District South (Genera! Rural), 
Insein (General Rural). 

Katha (Genera] Rural). 

Kyaukse (General Rural), 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural), 
Lower Chindwin West (Genera! Rural), 

Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (Genera! Rura)). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (Genera! Rural). 

Melktila Kast (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Minbu (Genera! Rural). 

Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 

Myingyan South (General Rural\., 

Pakokku East (General Rural), 

Pakokku West (General Rural), 

Pegu North teccast Bural). 

Pegu South (General Rural). 
Prome District (General Rural), 
Pyapon (General Rural). 
Sagaing East (General Rural). 
Sagaing West (Genera! Rura)). 
Shwebo East (General Rural), 
Shwebo West (General Rural), 
Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural) 
Thaton (General Rural). 
Thayetmyo (General Rural). 
Toungoo North (General Rural), 
Toungoo South (General Rural). 
Yamethin North (General Rural). 
Yamethin South (General Rural). 


Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indjan). 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 


Rangoon Trades Asgociation (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 


William Tyndall Henry, Burma Chamber of Commerce. 
U Ba Pe, B.A,, Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 
Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo—Burma India Chamber of Commerce. 


SECRETARY 


U Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
H. McG. Elliot. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar aud Orissa lies between 10°-02’ and 
27°30’ N. latitude and between 82°-81' and 
88°-26' E, longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
‘s bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Narjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengaland Madras; and onthe west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Centra] Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorsbip of Bibar and 
Orissa is 88,180 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
unde:the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orisse and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com. 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories is 28,664 square miles and as 
It Is usual to Include them when speaking of Bi- 
har and Orissa the area of the whole Province 
may be stated at 111,828 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Biher 

sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north ot the 
Province and comprises the valloy 1 ~ 
from the s8 whore it issues 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudb tillit enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Botween Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Following the main geogra- 
phical lineg there are five Oivil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhat), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Rauchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. ‘The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore is known as “‘ Patna,” 
the old town being called “‘ Patna City.” 

The Province has a population of 42,238,812 
persons. Even so with 839 persone per square 
mile, Bihar and Orlesa lsmore thickly populated 
than There are only four towns 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and B pur. During the 
last ten ears the popula Patna has 
been Cc an oo fila an aan 

helmi jority of pop . _Thoug 
the chimmadans form about one-tenth of 
the 


M 
ulation constitute more than 
eh eae aa | of the province, 


Animists account for 6°16 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau ina north- 
easterly direction. 


Industries. * 


The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar 
more especially North Bihar, being the ‘‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It ta estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094 0CO 
acres or about 48 per cent. of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat fe grown on 
1,185,100 acres. barley on 1,385,500 acres, 
maize or IJndian-corn ono 1,644,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
eatimated by tbe demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 2,037,600 acres o: land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There 13 irrigation {u Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts to Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry 1s steadily on the declioc, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,00 
acres in 1896 tu 25,000 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this Was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considcrably 
extended owing to the high pnces given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and in QOresa, and s of the Tirhut 
Division jute 18 grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The las‘ 
Serlous famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in tha 
south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Benga or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in thelr arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the molsture 
Snecessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 


Manufactures. 


Opiam was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, butin conse- 
quae of the agreement with the Chinese 

vernment the Patna Factory has been closed, 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest c fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Stee! Worke at Jamshedpur in 


© The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 


Bthar and Orissa. 


8 bhum district are also one of the largest 
| in world and numerous en industries 
are springing ap in their vicinity. The most 
t ot these are the Tinplate Company 
1 of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Comnany of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Lend wre nae — Geeaiie con ing 
pop of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
1 ing 100,000 and it consumes 1} million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the provinee 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron minesin the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Benga] and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal 1s still the most important of 
the mineral industrics in the province. The 
coalficids in the Manbhum District have 
| andergope an extraordinary development in the 
t twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
‘being developed pt Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazaribagh Thissame district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as wellas the size 
of ita output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value ot ten crores annually 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in e of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjecta, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
eters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro- dealin 


vince of Bihar anc Orissa consista of two sepa- 
rate branches, wtz.‘—(1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Each has a Chief Engimeer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
ae and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessio Assistant preety: in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
of subordinates. 


Justice. 
The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the Court of Judicature 


High 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the 8u Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original 
Cognkzable b 


Court, unlees these be specially copferred. The 


suits of 
e Civil Courta. It does not, | 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
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ordinary jurisdiction of a Munaif extends to all 
suite in b the amount or value of the subject 
matter In dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 
though the limit may be extended tc Rs, 4,000, 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hearse 
appeals from Magistrates exercising firet class 
epPellate’ authority for Magisteates exercising 
app au y ex n 
second and third class powers. The D 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he yoy rarely is, a court of firet instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Juint Magistrate or 
& Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
ce reports, cases of hte A or importance 

eing referred to the District Magistrate who ie 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation icte the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suite 


Land Tenures. 


Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which are to be foundin the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held dffect by Gov- 
ernment ag proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards The passingofthe Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VITI of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settiement Act, 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions 10 the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-settle- 
ment ofrents In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
forallthe tenants. <A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by iand- 
lords or tenants 


The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietor 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally Mg fa headmen 

g more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
sdcb as ee maurust, sarbarakar 
A eheeegh khariddar and shikm: zamindar. 

ese sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue ugh the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the renta 
and is responsible for them minas a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts, In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the land tenures are governed by 
Regulations JIT of 1872 and II of 1886. 


Police. 


The Departments of Police, Prisons sand 
Registration are each under the genera] direction 
Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- 1 with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
ta also Inspeetor-General of Registration, 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectore-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents, The force is divided into the Distriet 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
tional criminals and crimina] tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, aud assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which Its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Military Policeand one company of Moun 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 


and perform no ordinary civil duties. 


Education. 

The position of education in the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities, (¢.v.) 


| persons, 


Bihar and Onssa. 


Medical, 


The Medical Department is ander the control! 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who | 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Nervice./ 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are, 
responsible for the medical work of the dis, 
tricts at the beadquarters of which they are 
stationed. 61 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 612 Dispensaries 
maintained by Loca) bodies, Ratlways, private 
etc. 6,781,880 patients including 
87,158 in-patients were treated in all the dispon- 
sariesin 1929. Thetotal income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 


teq Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
' tutions amounted to Rs. 40,13,563. 


to deal with serious and organised disturbances | 


A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
becn opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A Similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal An institute 
sor ea treatment has also been established 
at Patna. 


A medicai college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga, 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical) financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Revenues and Receipis. Budget Estimate. 
1931-82. 
{I.—Taxes on Income ie 3,90 
V.—Land Revenue oi 1,77,68 
VI.—Excise os ws 1,61,00 
VIT.—Stamps 1,14,88 
VIII.—Forest 9,88 
IX.—Registration es es 16,50 

XII}.—Irrigation, Navigation, 


Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 


capital accounts are 
kept .. ae a 16,58 

XIV.—Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 

inage Works for which 

vo capital accounts are 
kept , es 7 1,09 
XVI.—Interest ee ee ee 5,21 
XVII.—Administration of Justice. 5,29 

XVITJ.—Jailsand Convict Settle- 
ments ee ee ee 6,39 
XIX.—Police ee ee 1,85 

XX .—Ports and Pilotage ee ee 

XXI.— Education ae ee 7,81 
XXI.—Medical ee ae ee 2,58 
XXTII.—Public Health ee 1 »o7? 
XXIV.—Agriculture as ee 2,58 
XXV.—Industries ee ea 84 
XXVI.— Miscellaneous Department. 27 


(Ia thousands of Rupees ) 


Expenditure. Budje: Estimate. 
1931-32, 
XXX.—Civil Works 10,56 


XXXII.—-Transfers from Famine 





Relief Fund .. 20,09 
XXX11].—Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation se a 1,18 
XXXIV.—Stationery and Printing.. 2,60 
XY XV.—Wiscellaneous 5 5,78 
XXXIXA.—Wiscellaneous adjust- 
Ments between the 
Sentral and Provincial 
Governments .. ee a 
XL.- -Extraordinary receipts , ve 
TOTAL REVENUE ax §,75,00 
{oans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) .. 5,97 
Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fuad soe ee sea oo eoes 
Transfers from Famine Relief lund. 4,08 
Famine Relief Fund ee be ee 8,05 
Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account i ats 3,00 
AT OropEae cD for Reduction or 
Avoldance of Debt i §1 
Suspense aa ve aw ; 1,02 
ToTaL RECEIPTS 5,97,63 
Opening Balance .(@) 89,97 
GRAND TOTAL , 6,87,60 





(a) Includes 46,47 in Famine Relief Fund and 2,65 for Road Subventions, 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 


Expenditure, Budget Estimate. 
1931-82. 
§.—Land Revenue ei se 23,84 
6,—Excise oe oe ee 16,66 
7,—Stamps .. or se vs 2,79 
8 —Forests rT vs és 8,77 
8A.—Forest Capital outlay charged 
to Revenue.,, “6 i“ 1,05 
§9—Registration .. ee ee 6,64 
14.—Interest on Irrigation Works for 
which capital accounts are 
kept .. oe se es 20,46 
15,—Itrigation Revenue Account— 
Other Revenue Expenditare fi- 
nanced from ordinary Revenue. 3,72 
15 (1)--Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Famine Insu- 
rance Grants .. ss eee 
16.—Irrigation Capital Account— 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Embankment and Drainage 
Works Ss or ae 1 
19.—Intereston Ordinary Debt .. 68 
£2,—General Administration 73,19 
24,—Administration of Justice a 41,50 
25.—Jails and Convict Settlements,. 31,42 
26.--Police ., oe es , 88,64 
27.—Ports and Pilotage .. ie ‘a 
30.—Scientific Departments << 41 
31.—Education ai Ks 88,59 
32.—Medical .. ‘is ea 28,87 
33.—Public Health .. 11,02 
34.—Agriculture ea 18,98 
35.— Industries bse “a : 8,96 
37.—Miscellaneous Departments .. €8 
41.—Civil Works .. as 64,87 
43.—Famine .. zi 7 “ss 85 
45.—Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions “2 es 81,75 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Expenditure, Budget Estimate. 

1931-82, 

45A.—Commutation of Pensions 

Financed from ordinary Revenue 8,75 
46.—Stationery and Printing es 9,65 
47,~—Miscellaneous es ee oa 1,86 


51.—Contribution to the Oentral 
Government by the Provincial 
Government Pe ex os 


51A.—Miscellaneous adjustments 
between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments ve “ 


Total expenditure charged to Revenue # 6,77,49 


Commuted value of pensions as —14 
Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government ee ee ee 5,17 


Repayments of Advances from the 
Provincial Loan Fund .. ia 51 


Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 





(Repayments.) oe va i 4,82 
Famine Relief Fund .. es wa 24,08 
Subvention from Central Road 

Development Account .. as 4.00 
Suspense os oe os 1,05 
Total expenditure not charged to 

Fevenns = ae oe - a 39,49 

Reserve for unforeseen es 100 
lotal expenditure .. 61,17,98 
Closing Laiance .» (5) 69,62 
GRAND TOTAL .. 6,87,00 
f Surplus .. ae seis 
Provincial 
| Deficit .. oo 20,35 


(¢) Includes 50,4 in Famine Rellef Fund and 1,65 for Road Subventions. 
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Bihar and Orissa Legislative Counctl, 


ADMINISTRATION. 


GOVEENOR. 


Ais Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
(Sir James David 


K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E., I.C.8. 
Sifton, K.C.I.E., 0.8I., Governor-D -signate.) 


PERSONAL STAFF. 


Private Secretary, Captain A. D. Macnamara. 
Aidet-de-Camp, Lt. D. C. 8. Sinclair and Lt. K. 


C. O, Baslyan. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Capt. D. J. Manfield, 
Henderson, and Muhammad: 
Reza Khan Bahadur, Risaldar Major and 


Capt. W. 0. 


Hony. Lieutenant. 


EXEOUTIVE COUNOIL, 
The Hon, Mr. J. T. Whitty, 0.1.8. 


The Hon, Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 


0.B.E. 
Ministers. 


The Hon. Sir Sal 


Khan Bahadur, Kt. (Education). 


if 
The Hon. Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. (Local 


Self-Government). 


Secretary 


d Mahamed Fakhr-ud-diz: 


Director of A 


SECRETARIAT. 


Thief Secretary to Government, Political and Ap- 


potniment Departments, M. G. Hallett, 0.1.2., 
1.0.8. 


Secretary to Government, Finance Department, 


B. W. Brett, 1.6.8. 


to Government, Revenue Department, 
P. T. Mansfield, 1,0,8, 


Secretary to Government (P. W. D.), Irriwga- 


tion Branch, E. L. Glass. 


Buildings and Roads Branch, H. A. Gubbay. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Director of Public Instruction, G.E. Faweua, M,A., 


C.LE. 


Inspector-General of Police,R. J, Hirst, B.A.,0.1.8 
Conservator of Forests, Ernest Benskin. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 


. M. Honston, !.M.8. 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. J.A.9. oa 


General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. Ty @ 
actae, 0.B.E., M.D., I.M.S. 
, G.§. Henderson, 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.C.,K.d. .. 


Sir Henry Wheeler - a 1921 


1920 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 


The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, 
(President. 


Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti. 


) 


(Deputy President). 


K.0 8.1, K.C.I.E. - és 1937 
H.E.Sir James Sifton, k.C.LE£., 
C.S.1., I.C.8. - ee a4 1932 
Mr. S. Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Law, 
(Secretary ). 


Babu Raghunath Prasad, 
(Assistant Secretary). 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. J T. Whitty, c.L4. 


The Hon’ble Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja 
Deo, 0.B.E. 


MINISTERS. 


The Hon'ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-ud-din, 


Kt., Khan Bahadur. 
The Hon'ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. 


West Patna (Muhammaden Rural). 
East Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


MEMBERS. 
NOMINATED OFFICIALS. 


Mr, M. G. Hallett, 0.1 B. 
W. B. Brett. 
P, T. Mansfield. 
B. K. Gokhale. 
Rai Bahadur Manmatha Nath Sen. 
E. L. Glass. 


Mr. J. A Saunders. 

» G. E. Fawcus, 0.1.K., 0.B.E. 

‘ r A. Betterton. 

. IR. Dain. 

», Reginald John Hi st, 0.1.2. 


NOMINATED NON-OFFICIALS, 


epee ) (European). 
. W. H. Meyrick (Bihar Planters). 
ae ; A. McKerrow (Indian Mining Associa- 
on). 
Babu Manindra Nath Mukharji (Indian Mining 
Federation). 
Mr A. E. D’Siiva (Anglo-Indian Community). 


v. Brasentas Das (Depressed classes). 
% BZign Babscar Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Rai ur Kedar Nath 


Mr. R. Chandra. 


Babu Bimala Charan Singh. 
Babu Swayambar Das. 
Babu Ram Narayan (Depressed classes) 

Rai Bahadur Ram Ranvijaya Singh (Industrial 
interest other than Planting and Mining). 
_ oe Harendra Nath Banerji (Labouring 

classes). 
Babu vogendrs Chandra Mukharji (Domiciled 
ee cies ey): (Aborigin 

. Sagram Hembrome rigines). 
Mr, Garbett Captain Mank Civerieines): 
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ELECTED. 
Name. Constituencies. 
Mahanth Manmohan Das .. is wa pe Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
ural), 
‘Babu Ranjandhari Sinha .. oa ek -. West Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez. .- Patna University. 
Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 
Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha Tirhut Division Landholders. 


Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo ae 
Babu Shrinandan Prashad Narayan Singh 
Sharma. 


Babu Sardananda Kumar as Gs 


Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuri... ea 
Babu Harekrishna Chaudhuri 


Babu Sri Narayan Mahtha Ne ae 
Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh ate ci 
Mr. Salyid Muhammad Athar Hussain .. aie 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan __.... “a 
Mr, Salyid Moin-ud-din Mirza 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Bux Chaudhuri 


Maulavi Abdul Aziz Khan ee eis 
Babu Kalyan Singh bs a. i os 
Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra i a és 
Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha es es 


Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh aie 


Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray a oe 
Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti.. a 
Babu Godavaris Mista... oe i 

Rai Bahadur Loknath Misra 

Babu Brajamohan Panda 

Babu Radharanjan Das 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir N. scene, 
Babu Devendra Nath Samanta .. és ate 
Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka .. ae re 


Babu Jagannath Das ee wa ee as 
Babu Nikunja Kishore Das ee “a 

Babu Harihar Das “ 7 “a 

Babu Radha Prasad Sinha 

Babu Rudra Pratap Singh , 

Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva Narayan Mahtha 
Babu Badri Narayan Singh oe oe Bs 


Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 
North Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


South-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 


Samastipur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


North-West Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 


East Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
East Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

East Patna (Muhammadan Rural), 
Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Kishanganj (Muhammadan Rural). 

Purnea (Muhammadan Rural). 

Santal Parganas (Muhammadan Rural), 
Hazaribagh (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
North Manbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
South Manbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhamm ad an 
Urban). 


Ranchi (Non-Muhammadan Eural), 

North Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

North Puri (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

South Puri (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Sambalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North Balasore (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

Singhbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rura)), 

Santal Parganas (South) (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


South Balasore (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
South Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
South Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Central Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
North Champaran (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
West Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
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Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 


ELECTED—coneld. 


Name, 


Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha 

Mr, Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi .. 
Chaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul Hasan .. 
Babu Shib Chandra Singha 


Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha 

Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singh 
Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

Babu Srikrishna Prashad .. 
Maulayl Khalilur Rahman ‘a 
Maulayi Muhammad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shafi 
Mr, Saiyid Abdul Aziz... 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman 
Maulavi Abdul Wadood .. .. 
Maulavi Hassan Jan 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq 
Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

* Babu Rajcshvari Prashad 

Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahi . 
Babu Bishundeo Narayan Singh 


Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha 
Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
Raja Prithwi Chand Jall Chowdry 


Raja Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh. 


Raji Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay 
Babu Lalita Prashad Chaudhuri 
Babu Radha Mohan Sinha Ms 


Bhaiya Rudra Pratap Deo bee. ul, | BS 


Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharma 
Mr, Kamaldhari Lall 

Babu Jogendra Mohan Sinha 

Babu Haldhar Prashad Singh .. 


Constituencies. 


East Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Monghyr (Muhammadan Rural), 

Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Rural), 

Santal Parganas (North) (Non-Mubammadan 
Rural), 


South Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

West Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Central Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

South-West Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Gaya (Muhammadan Rural). 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban), 

Darbhanga (Muhammadan Rural), 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Muhammadan Rural). 

Champaran (Muhammadan Rura)), 

Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Rural), 

Saran (Muhammadan Rural). 

Orissa Division (Muhammadan Rural), 

Patna Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

North Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

North-West Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Central Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Tirhut Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
Purnea (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna Division Landholders. 

Hajipur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

South Champaran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Arrah (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

Palamau (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 

Patna (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

South Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Bhagalpur Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban), 
North Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Their area is 181,143 sq. 
miles, of which 82,177 are British territory 
proper, 17,777 (vz, Berar) held on perpetual 
jease from H EH the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Cluefs The population (1931) 
18 15,607,723in C.P Bmtish Districts and Berar 
Various parts of th. Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutinv, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H EH the 
Nizam for the maintenance ofthe Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to. 
the Centra] Provinces in 1903, as vhe result of a 
fresh agreement with H EH the Nizam, 


The Country. 


The Central Provinceg may roughly be divi 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
Vvening ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines Its hilis decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ deep ” 
black cotton soi] make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the wea) 
thiest part of the C PP. proper The Eastern 
half of the ptain lies 1n the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country Its 
numerous imgation tanks have given it the 
name of the‘ lake country” of Nagpur Fur 


ther east 1s the far reaching mce country of, 


Chattisgarh, in the Mahanad1 basin 
east of the C P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited hy jungle 
tribes, The Fendatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar liein this region Berar hes to the 
south-west ot the C P and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton soil plains 


The People. 


The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of 1t was peopled by 
the Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like im most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of immigration flowed 
into the province from all sides. The early 
inhabitants were dnven into the macceasible 
foresta and hills, where they form nearly a 
quarter of the whole population of the C. P 


found in numbers in all of the 
its Asa) ly in the south-east. The 


main divisions of the new comers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ples cf the North, prevails in the North and East, 
aiaiathi in Berar and the west and centre of 
the © P Hind1is spoken by 56 percent. of the 
population and 1s the iingua franca Marathi 
by 31 per cent and Gondi by 7 per cent, The 
effects of invasion are curiously _ illus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 1n- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their poai- 
tions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is yoing 
on The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of abserption is more 
or less civilieing. e 


Industries. 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P the province was land. 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
& great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life The prime rariietek is, of course, 
agriculture, which 18 assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and 18 now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement The land tenure is cmefiy on the 
zemindani, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the at Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 


The soutn- | Of land legislation has gradually been built 


up to protect the imdividual cultivator 
Berar 13 settled on the Bombav raiyatwari 
system 16,127 square miles of the C P is 
Gov ernment Reserved forest, in Berar 
the forest arcais about 3,339 square mules, 
the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 percent. of the total land 
1s occupied for cultivation , inthe most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 83 per cent. 
and in Berarthe figureis still higher. The culti- 
vated area is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons 
Rice 1s the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 15 per cent , then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil-seeds 
with 55 percent and cotton with 8 per cent 
In Berar cotton occupies 46 per cent. Next 
comes juar and then pulses and other cereals and 
oil seeds, of the cropped area, jowar covers 81 
per cent. then wheat and oilseeds. In agriculture 
more than half the working population is female, 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life ia only in ite earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 


The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- of 


facturers, were opened therein 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here andin other 
parte ofthe province, The total amonnt of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 3lst March 1930 was 1,838,897 
maunds, valued at Res, 55,16,910, 


The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial gencerns are employed in 
Manganese mining which in 1929 employed 
2,087 persons and raised 621,905 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 882,331 
tons and 7,656 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 902 in 1930, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 

number of people employed in them 68,856. 

a same cigar ge basa ~ : 
ve in every pr ve country ng its 
transition stage are at workin the C. P. and 
- Berar, grad sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. le 
the village industries are fading away,a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
aepabeg reports showed an increase in volume 

y one-third in eight years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by eight Secretaries and five under- 
secretaries, Underthe reform scheme the admi- 
nistration ls conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whomis a nun-official and two 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 


The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows:—38 elected from the 
C.P.; 17 elected from Berar: 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officlals; 
8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has_ the right of 
cere hi additional ci with 
specia owledge on any subje regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C. P. 
are divided for administrative 8 into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of FPro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlement«and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
Gene.al af Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
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the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Directcr 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
rintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
Veterinary Services and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districte are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner hag certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is general 
also Superintendent of the District Jail 
except at Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
pore and District Jails at Raipur, Narsinghpur, 
Amraoti and Akola where there are ole 
time Superintendents and whose work is 
also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The Deputy 
Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar and 
manages the estates of his district which are 
under tive Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. who are nearly always Datives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which ie 
1,600 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 


Justice. 


The Court of the Judicial Commissionrr is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 


The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 


Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(12 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 


Local Seif-Government. 


Municipal administration was first introduced: 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several: 
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revising Acts extend its scope and the C P 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees 
The C. P Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen: 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 74 such 
bodies 1n the Province. 


Under the Central Provinces Loca] Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 thereis a Local 
Board for each tahsil and a District Council 
for each district. The Local Board con- 
sists of elected representatives of circles 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding 1n numbers one-fourth of 
the Board, and the constitution of the District 
Council 18 a certam proportion of elected 
representatives of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 


The District Councils in the Central Province 
have power of taxation within certain 
lim{ts and Local Boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the Duastrict Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Uffice 
Bearers of all the District Councils and with few 
exceptions Local Boards also are non officials. 


Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
l-gitimate charge upon the District Council funds 


The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
Was passed in the year 1920 So far 5,68, Pan- 
chayats have been established As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
In 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system At present this post 1s kept vacant 
on account of financial stringency 


Public Works. 


The Pubhe Works Department (Buildings and 
Roads and urigation Branchcs) is controlled 
by two Chief Ingineers, who are Secretanes to 
the Government Thereare two Supermtend ng 
Lungineers for each Buildings and Roads and 
Irrigation The Provinceis well served by a 
network of roads, some of which have been 
constructed as famine relief works In a 
number of cases these roads arc not fully bridged 
and are therefore, impassable to trafhc at times 
during the rains Dumng the last 14 years, Govern- 
mcunt has been pursuing a policy of transfer of 
certain State roads of local importance and 
buildings situated thereon to the Dustrict 
Councilsfor maintenance and up to date 1,147 
miles of metalled and 802 miles of unmetalled 
roads have been transferred, 


State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century Mainly asa result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03) The Irrigation Branch of the eperen 
was separated from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920 Dung the last thirty two years 
& sum of Rs 7 crores has been expendcd 


the more im 


I4I 


on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
rtantarethe Wainganga, Tandula, 
nadi, and Maniari canals 


Three works, mz, the Mahanadi and Wain- 
ganga Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, 
were sanctioned origmally as productive works 
and the remainder were all sanctioned as 
unproductive works The three works sanc- 
tioned as productive have all failed to justify 
their classification in that category and have 
now been transferred to the unproductive list. 
The conditions in the province are sucn 
that irmgation works cannot be expected to be 
productive and their construction is justified 
chly on account of their value as a protection 
against famine The normal area of annual 
irngation 1s at present about 425,000 acres, and 
the mcome from these works is somewhat 
less than the expenditure incurred on their 
maintenance and management, 


Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which includirg the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, 18 under one force. The 
strength 1s equalto che man per e square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assietance in the administrative control aud 
supervision of the Police force, !ncluding the 
Criminal Favestigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Su ents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 


and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railwa 


Police with headquarters at Raipur an 

Hoshangubad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men 18 distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There 18 a small force of 
Mounted Pulice. The Central Provinces has 
oo rural police as the term 1s understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman und not 
& police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position i this respect. 


Education. 


The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar ts administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
five Inspectors and two Imnspecuresses who 
in their turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Inspectresses. 4n 
Agency Inspector supervises the schools in the 
central provinces States Schools are divided 
into schools for gereral education and schools 
for special education. The latter are schools 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education. The main 
divigions of schools for general education 1s into 
Pnmary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
nacular Schools The Secondary Schools are 
divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given wholly in the 
Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
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in which instruction is given both in Enghsh ,of Secondary Education for the regulation and 


and the V tr. In the High School classes 
instruction until recently was given in Eng: 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-28, For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
olasses are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Loeal Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or fromLocal Funds and Municipal 
Fonds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under Be ato management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are ‘recognised’? by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any ed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided reeognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
which have been too recently opened 
to have acquired “ recognition.” ‘Cheir pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
_ ganction of the Department. 

e Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions, 


Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up to the M.A. standard in Arts. Hislop College 
is affiliated up to the M.A.standard in Arts. 
The College of Science teaches up to the M.Sc. 
standard in Science. In Jubbulpore Robertson 
College teaches up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
standards. The King Edward College teaches 
up to the B.A, degree in Arts and the Inter- 

te degree in Science. The province con- 
tains also a Teachers’ Training College at 
Jubbulpore and Normal Schools at erent 
centresin the province and an Engineering 
School at Nagpur. There is a Technical Institute 
at Amracti, which is controlled by the 
Department of Industries. There is also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Collegiate Education is under the control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
University was established by the Nagpur 
University Act of 1923. A University Law 
College has been established at Nagpur with 
effect from the lst July 1925. 

Asa corollary to the Central Provinces Uni- 
versity Act the Central Provinces High Schoo) 
Education Bill was passed in 1923. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 


control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
are also represented on the Board. 


Medical. 


The medical and sanitary services of the 
rovince are respectively controlled by an 
nspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur. The 
pence! medical institutions are the Mayo 

ospital at Nagpur, opened in 1874, with 
accommodation for 213 in-patients; the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 
1886, and accommodation for 105 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
ee at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hoa- 
ital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
ubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 200 in-patients. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at ndwara and Khandwa, and at dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 19238, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. accordance with recent 
policy, 120 out of 179 Jocal fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of loca] bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. The Government in 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas. There are at present 39 
such dispensaries. A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpurand 48 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened. A 
start in the direction of opening a Health 
Inatitute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur. 


Finances. 


The budget presented this year was a pro- 
gressive one. Its success was in no small 
measure due to the cautious and skilful handling 
of the provincial finances in the post reform 
period by successive finance members. The 
willingness of the Council to submit to new 
taxation during the depressing days of 1922 
was another factor that tended to maintain the 
equilibrium of the finances. The shadow of 
famine brooded over the northern districts 
in the provinces in the current year, but Govern- 
ment lost no time in extending relief on a lavish 
aed Ss the result that the outlook is more 

ce) 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


PESTIMATFD REVENUF FOR 1981-32. 


Princypal Heads of Revenue. 


Taxes onIncome ,. ae as 
Land Revenue ie ae 


Excise ae a a i 
Stamps we en - . 
Forest es ae as oe 
Registration oe ee ‘ 
Total .. 
Irrigation. 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 
kept ee Cm ee ee 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept a ee ae oe 


Tota] 


Debt Services, 
Interest ee ee ee ee 


Cw Administration. 


4,65,42,0C0 


—4,38,000 


1,37,000 


~. ——2,96 000 


7,79,000 | 


Administration of Justice : 5,18,000 
Jails and Convict Settlement+ .. 85,000 
Police om - ee e 78,000 
Education .. es ss ace 7,28,000 
Medical os . sa 67,000 
Public Health ‘6 os ‘ 58,000 
Agriculture ee ae es 3, 40,00C 
Industries .. 7 20,000 
Miscellaneous Departments wie 7,64 000 
fotal 8 53,000 
Otvii Works. 
Civil Works as “e aC 7,24,000 
Miscellaneous. 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund , 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 66,000 
Stationery and Printing .. on 65,000 
Miscellaneous we os 4,37,000 
Total .. 5,68,000 
EE 

Extraordinary stems. 

Extraordinary receipts ee 45,000 


Total Provincial Revenue 


5,12,16,000 
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Debit Heads. Rs. 
Deposits and rae ee 
Rehef Fund es — 11,86,000 
Transfers from Famine Rell 
Fund ee ee ees 
Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt ; o2 4,77,000 
Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies .. “i ses 400 
Depreciation Fund for nee 
Tramway ee ‘ 30,000 
Depreciation Fund for Gavcen 
ment Presses .. os “a 42,000 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account .. x6 2,80,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments .,. ee oa 52,54,600 
Advances from Provincia] Loang 
Fund and Government of India 80,52,000 
Total Debt Heads . 1,02,72,000 
Total Revenue and Receipts .. 6,14,87,000 
Ordinary sides 
Opening balance~ Famine Rehet 
Fund ss 51,42,000 
Grand Tota) .. 6,66 20,000 


E&TIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1981-82, 


Darect Demands on the Revenue. 








Land Revenues ere os ee 24,59,377 
Excise a s oe ais 10,00,930 
Stamps <a oe ws oe 1,70,000 
Forest si as as wa 40,091,474 
Registration ee ee ee 2,07,874 
dJotal .. 79,29,655 
Irrigation. 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works— 

Interest on Worke for which 
Capital Accounts are kept .. 29,06,000 

Other Revenue expenditure 

financed from Ordinary Re- 
Venues o. ve os ‘s 1,81,000 

Total .. 


80,87,000 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1931-32—conld, 
Rs. 
Irrigatton—contd. 
Capital Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue.— 
Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works. 
A.—Financed from Famine 
Insurance Grants.. se ese 
B.—Financed from Ordinary 
Revenue .. oo ae 55,000 
Total .. 55,000 
Debt Service. 
Interest on Ordinary Debt. 8 oe —]) ;69,000 
Interest on other obligations oy 41,000 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt.. 4,77,000 
Total .. 8,49,000 





Civil Administration. 


General Administration Reserved 71,566,637 

Do. Transferred 
Administration of Justice .. oe 31,098,115 
Jails and Convict Settlements... 10,17,489 


Police ie ae e 62,05,620 
Scientific Departments ee oe 16,000 
Education — 
Reserved ‘a ie ae 1,12,000 
Transferred ws ee os 52,883,474 
Medical. e ee ee se 14,17,040 
Public Health be ae es 4,24,089 
Agriculture va 7 ee 18,57,200 
Tadustries— 
Reserved ee ee ee 27,000 
Transferred ee - oe 2,63,680 
Miscellaneous Departments— 
Reserved se 6 ae ae 2,02,992 
Total .. 2,72,402°5 
Cicvtl Works. 
Civil Works— 
Reserved ee e0 6e 62,700 
Transferred ‘ci 3 57,25,200 
Total .. 57,87,000 
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Rs. 
Miscellaneous. 
Famine se 
Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. i sa a 29,42 200 
Stationery and Printing— 
Reserved .. ea a ia 5 48,000 
Transferred we ee es 17,000 
Miscellaneous— 
Reserved ee se o¢ ee 1, 08,120 
Transferred ae ee x 5,96,090 
Total .. 42,11,820 
For rounding ee ee os eae 
Total Provincial Expenditure .. 4,86,60,110 
Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 
Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue— 
Forest Capital outlay .. 46,000 
Construction of Irrigation Works 15,84,000 
Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue ea sa 5,538,000 
Miscellaneous—Capltal outlay not 
charged to Revenue— 
Commuted Value of Pensions .. 9,50,000 
Total .. 31,338,000 
Debt Heads. 
Deposits and Advances— 
Famine Relief Fund .. Ke ele 
Transfers from ene ment 
Fund .. vis 7,72,0C00 
Depreciation Fund for Govern: 
ment Press. ee ree 19,000 
Subventions ica Central Road 
Development Account . 2,00,000 
Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government as ‘a 35,902,000 
Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India .. a6 es : 20,16,000 
Total Debt Heads .. 65,909,008 
Total Expenditure and Pepe. 
ments ., oe »» 5,83,92,110 
Ordinar is 19,683,890 
Closing balance {a Famine id Relief se 
Fund ee 62,78,000 
Grand Total .. 6,66,29,000 
Revenue Surplus .. 25,54,890 
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GOVERNOR, 


His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., x.c.8.1., Colonel E. K. Eltiot 


0.B., O.1.E., 0.V.0., 0.B.E., 1.0.8. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson, ™. A. 


(Oxon), Kt,, 0.1.E , 0.B.E., 1.0 8 
The Hon’ble Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, 
Bar-at-Law. 
MINISTERS, 


The Hon’ble Dr. P.S. Deshmukh. 
The Hon’ble Mr. G, P, Jaiswal, B.sc., LL.B. 


SEORETARIAT, 


Chief Secretary, Hyde Clarendon Gowan, B.A., 
O.1.B., V.D., 1.0.8. 

Financial Secretary, N. J. Roughton, I.C.8. 

Revenue Secretary, G. P. Burton, 1.0.8. 

Settlement Secretary, C. F. Waterfall, 1.0.8. 

Legal Secretary, R. E. Pollock, 1.¢.8. 

Education Secretary,C. E. W. Jones, M.A., 0.1.5. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, (Buildings 
and Roads Branch), J. A. Baker, 0.1.5, 

Secretary, Public Works Department, (Irrigation 


Branch), Col. H. de L. Pollard-Lowsley, C.M.G., 
C.1.B. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Deaths 
and M arriages and Inspector General of Re- 
gistration, G.C. F. Ramsden, I.0.8. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. A. Malcolm. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, G. C. F. Ramsden, 1.0.8. 

Commissioner of Income-Taz, Khan Bahadur 
Wali Muhammad, B.A. 

Posmaster-General, J. N. Mukerji, B.A., 0.B.E. 


Accountant-General, M. A. Hafeez, M.A. 

Judicial Commissioner, BR. J. Jackson, B.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Jackson Powell, 8.4.. i.M.g, 

Inspector-General of Police, Thomas Henry 
Morony, C.1.E, 

Director of Public Instruction, C. E. W. Jones, 
O.1.E., M.A. 

Lord Bishop, The Right Reverend Alex, Wood, 
M.A., 0.B 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. F. E. 
Wilson, M.B., I.M.9. 

Director of Public Health, Major C. M. Ganpathy, 
M.O.M.B., D.P.H., IMLS. 

Political Agent, Central Provinces Feudatory States, 
K. L. B. Hamilton, 1.0.8. 

Director of Agriculture, Francis Joseph Plymen, 
A.0.G.I. 

Director of Veterinary Service, Major R. F. 
Stirling, #.R.C.V.S. 

Director of Industries and i plead Co-operative 
Societies, R. N. Banerji, M.A. 
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CHIEF COMMISSIONERS, 

ag 1860 

Lieut.-Calonel J. K. Spence (Oftiting).. 1862 
R. Temple (Officiating) .. - 1862 
Cclonel E. K. Elliot se ee -- 1863 
J.8. Campbell (Officiating) 1864 
R. Temple .. si ae ~» 1864 
J. 8. Campbell (Officiating) aie «- 1865 
R. Temple .. me “« i -. 1865 
J. H. Morris (Officiating) .. cs -» 1867 
E. Campbell : art ee -- 1867 
J. H. Morris ANS ied ». 1868 

firmed 27th May 1870. 
Colonel R. m1 Keatinge, V.C., 0.8.1. ne 1870 
J. H. Morris, ¢.8.1. j - 1872 
C. Grant (Offictating) 1879 
J. H. Morris, 0.8.1. ‘ae 1879 
W. B. Jones, C.S.1. ae a4 18838 
C. H. T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) 1884 
Confirmed 27th J anusry: 1885. 
D. Fitzpatric (Officiating) . -- 1885 
J. W. Neill (Officiating) .. t 1887 
A. Mackenzie, C.8.1. - eg 1887 
R. J. Crosthwaite (Officiating) 1889 
Until 7th October 1880. 
J. W. Nelll (Officiating) .. a -- 1890 
A. P. MacDonell, 0.8.1. .. a -- 1822 
J. Woodburn, 0.8.1. (Officiating) . 1893 
Confirmed Ist December 1898. 
Sir C. J. Lyall, ¢.8.1., K.C.1LE.  .. 1895 
The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, C.s. L.. 1898 
* Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.c.81. 
(0 1899 


ficiating 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, 0.8.1., 0.1.E. 
(Officiating) 1902 

Confirmed "ond November 1903. 
The Hon'ble Mr. F. 8. P. mek C.S.1., K.C.LE. 
(Officiating) Be . 1904 

Confirmed osrd Dec. 1904. 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. O. Miller, 0.8.1. 1905 

S. Ismay, 0.8.1. AY eis ng) -- 1906 
Until 21st October 1906. 

A. F. T. Phillips (Officiating) : 1907 


Until 24th March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 21st November 1909. 
The Hon'ble Sir RB. H. Craddock, K.C.8.1. 
a Mr. H, A. Crump, 0.8.1. .. 
Sub. pro tem. from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. poeeeeneway es C.S.1., 
(Sub. pro tem.) ss 
The Hon'ble Sir B.Robertson,k.c. 's. 1.,C, LE. 
‘i Mr, ‘eRe 0.5.1.(Officia! ing) 
ss Sir B. Robertson, K.0.8.0. .. 
o Sir Frank George Sly, K.0.8.1., 
1.0.8. ee ee ee 
GOVERNOBS. 
H. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.c.S.1. ae 
H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, a C.R., O.1. Be 
Q.¥.0., C.B.E. e9 ve 


1907 
1912 


1912 


1912 
1914 
1914 


1919 


1926 
1920 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT. 


The Hon’ble Mr. 8S. W. A. Rizvi, B.A., LL.B. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 


The Se eal Sir Arthur Edward Nelson, Kt., 0.1.E, 0.B.E., 1.0.8., Member of the Executive 
Council. 


The Hon'ble Mr. E, Raghavendra Rao, Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Executive Council. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 
Officials. 


Mr. Birendra Nath De, C.1.E., 1.0.8,, Commissioner, Berar. 
Mr. G. P. Burton, I.0.8., Revenue Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinces. 


Mr. Noel James Roughton, I.¢.8., J.P., Financial Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 


Mr. Charles Francis Waterfall, 1.0.8., J.p., Secretary in the Settlement and Land Recorcs 
Department, Central Provinces. 


Mr. BR. E. Pollock, 1.¢.s., J.p., Legal Remembrancer, Legal and Judicial Secretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces (Secretary to the Council). 


Mr. Rambindra Nath Banerjee, 1.C.8., Registrar, Co-operative Societies and Director of 
Industries, Central Provinces, Nagpur. 


Mr. Charles Evans William Jones, 0.1.E., 1.8.8., Director of Public Instruction and Secretary 
in the Education Department to the Government of the Central Provinces. 


Col. H. de L. Pollard-Lowsley, ¢.M.G., 0.1.E,, D.8.0., Chief Engineer (Irrigation) and Secretary 
in the Public Works Department (Irrigation) to the Government of the Central Provinces. 


Non-oefficials. 
Mr. Lalman 8 , Zamindar of Matin, Post Office Pasan, District Bilaspur (inhabitants of 
Zamindari and Jagirdari Estates). 


The Revd. G. C, Rogers, M.A., Head Master, Christ Church School, Jubbulpore (European 
and Anglo-Indian Communities). 


Mr, G. A. Gavai, Mal Tekdi Road, Amraoti. ] 

Mr. T. OC, Sakhare, Gaddigudam, Nagpur. 

Mr. S. G. Naik, Superintendent of the Chokhamela Hostel, Amraoti. eee 
Classes. 


Guru Gosain Agamdas, Mulguzar of Mouza Bardi, P. O. Kharora, Tashil 
Raipur, District Raipur (T. O. Neora). 


Mr, R. W. Fulay, M.A., LL.B., Walker Road, Nagpur City, (Urban Factory Labourers). 
Mrs. Ramabal Tambe, 8.4., near Maharajbag ‘tub, Nagpur. 


The Central Provinces Legislative Council. 
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ELECTED MEMBERS. 
A.—Members elected from the Central Provinces. 


Name, 


Mr. Balraj Jaiswara a a és 
. Daduram <s sa ve 

Mr. Badri Prasad Pujari .. 

Mr. Chunnu ae ee 

Mr. C. B. Parakh .. 

Lala Jainarain 

Mr. T.J. Kedar .. 

Mr. Sheoprasad Pandey 


Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 
Mr. Gokulchand Singai .. 

Mr. Dulichand 

Rai Sahib Dadu Dwarkanath Singh 
Choudhari Maithulal - 

Mr. Waman Yado Deshmukh 

Mr, Anjore Rao Kirdutt .. 

Pandit Ramsanehi Gaurha 

Khan Sahib F. F. Tarapore 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal 
Mr. Gopalrao senha Joshi 

Mr. Arjunlal 

Seth Sheolal F 

Mr. Chandan Lal . 

Mr. Ganpat Rao Shanker Rao Deshmukh 
Rao Bahadur K. 8. Nayudu 

Mr. a eee Sultanprasad ‘ Tiwari 
Mr. R. 8. Du ; 

Mr. Vinayak Damodar Kolte 

Khan Bahadur M. M. Mullna 

Mr. Iftikhar Ali... or 


The Hon’ble Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi 
Mr. Syed Hifazar Ali ; 
Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef 
Beohar Gulab Sing. . : 


Thakur Manmohan Singh .. 


Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti .. 
Mr. L. H. Bartlett . 
Seth Thakurdas Goverdhandas 


Constituency. 


Jubbulpore City, Non-Muhammadan (Urban). 
Jubbulpore Division (Urban). 
Chhattisgarh Division (Urban). 
Nerbudda Division (Urban). 
Nagpur City-cum-Kamptee. 
Do. do, 

Nagpur Division (Urban). 
Jubbulpore District (South) Non-Mubammadan 

(Rural). 
Jubbulpore District (North). 
Damoh District. 
Saugor District. 
Seoni District. 
Mandla District. 
Raipur District (North). 
Raipur District (South). 
Bilaspur District. 
Drug District. 
Hoshangabad District. 
Nimar District. 
Narsinghpur District. 
Chhindwara District. 
Betul District. 
Nagpur District (West). 
Wardha District. 
Wardha Tahsil. 
Chanda District. 
Bhandara District. 
Balaghat District. 
ay tte a Division (Rural), 


(Rural). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural). 

Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies. 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 

Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


Mubammadan 


B.—Members from Berar nominated after election. 


Mr. Vithal Bandhuji Chaobal .. oe 


Mr. R. A. Kanitkar 

The Hon’ble Dr. Panjabrao Shamrao Deshmukh. 
Mr. Motirao Bajirao Tidake “6 

Rao Sahib Uttamrao Senate Patil 

Mr, Sridhar Govind Sapkal ‘ 

Mr. Namdeo Sadasheo Patil on ; 

Mr. Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao Rajurkar 

Mr. Yadav Madhav Kale ; 

Mr. Tukaram Shanker Patil 


Mr. Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe x 

Mr. Ganpat Sitaram Malvi 

Mr. 8 Mobinur Rahman : 

Mr. Muzaffar Husain (Deputy President) 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Be 


8 
Mr. Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde 
Rao Bahadur Gajanan Ramchandra Kothare. 


East Berar (Municipal) 
(Urban). 

West Berar (Municipal). 

Amraoti (Central) Non-Muhammadan (Rural). 

Amraoti (Hast). 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola (East). 

Akola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Budana (Central). 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon). 

Yeotma!l (East). 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (itunicipal) Muhammadan (Urban), 

East Berar Gus Muhammadan (Rura)). 

West Berar (Rural). 

Berar Landholders Special Constituencies. 

Berar Commerce and Industry. 


Non-Muhammadan 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its , the Sakas, and of the White Huns and late- 


name denotes, 
frontier of the Indian Empire _ It 18 1n form 
aD irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan The 
greatest length of the province 1s 408 mules, 
its greatest breadth 279 mules and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles The terri- 
tory falls into three maim geographical divi- 
sions the Cis-Indus district ot Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera [sma)l Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four cistricts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 

pacity as Agent to the Governor-General 

he area of this tract is roughly 20,500 square 
miles and init are situated, trom north to south, 


the political agencies severally known asthe Mala- 


kand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencies Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sectionsof the 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committcd and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 


The area of the Province 1s a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
aize of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province cquals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
lavoured portions the pressure of population 
13 much greater Inthe Hazara Distr.ct there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number 1s 156, 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W.E. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Karly history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in BC. 827then the: nvasions of 


is situated on the north-west the two great waves of Muhammadat invasion 


Last came the Sikhs mvasion bcginning 1n 
1818. The Frontier Lermtory was anneacd 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggrcssion of Afghanie- 
tanin 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziria in 1019-1920. These have 
resulted iw the establishment at Razmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsod Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
Mostly from stations lying in the Plains 1mme- 
diately below the hills A circular road from 
Bannu, through Kazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides commurica 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. lhe effect of this measure has Leen 
@ marked iniprovement in the internal peace of 
the Tmbai area. 


The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double obiect, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control anu supervirion of the Frontier 
by the supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the 1ndepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad 
ministration in 1901. To 1t was addcd the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral], the 
Political Agent of which had never been suv 
ordinste to the Punjab Lhe new Province 
Was constituted under a Chief Commissionc: 
and Agent to the Governor-Gencral, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, 1n direct commun- 
cation with the Government ot India in the 
Foreign and Political Department In political 
questions there is no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and the local officer, 
aD alfangement designed to sccure both 
prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head ot the administration 1s 
selected Lhe advisability of re uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
1n certain Indian political curclcs and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government ot India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of olfcials and 
unotiicials to investigate 1t Lhe Committee, 
presided over by Mr D deS' Bray, MLA, 
Joint Foreign Secrctary, tourcd the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messr3. Raza 
Ah, wos, T. Rangachana, Chaudhn Shaha- 
buddia, N. M. Samarth and K. B Abdur Rahim 
Khan, members ot the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Holton, 1.0.8. (Koreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker, 1.0 8. (Punjab) (members). ‘oe inquiry 
dzveloped practically into a contest between 
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Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines 
The Hindus, alhed in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the ad.nimstered distr'cts of the 
Province witn the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial 
administration of the Province underthe Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. Ihe Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
tu a statua corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for procreas along 
that line. Jhe Hindus argued chat a separate 
Patban Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from tre rest of 
India, with leanings towarda the alhed racial 
elements outside British India The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border ‘Lhe Committee's de 
liberations ended in digagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majoritv of the Committee, compised 
of allits other members recommending advance 
on 2 Provincial basis. ‘Lheir principal recom- 
mendations were for— 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Inbal 
as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
adminiatration underthe Government of India 


Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister, 


Appointment of a second Judicial Commus- 
sloner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the juaicial admunistration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 


“lf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality 1s allowed selt-determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the In j1an Empire under the Retorms Scheme 
after which 1t 18 now striving we ire assured 
tha, with a cuntented Frontier population 
India .an face with calm resolution the future 
that tie Frontier has in store for her.” 


The People. 


The total population of the N-W.F P (19v.) 
is 4,682,685, made up as follows — 


Tazara és - 669,636 
Vrans-Indus Districts » 1,708,744 
‘} rans-Border Area «- 2,299,305 


This last figure 18 estimated There arc 
only »61 3 females per 1,000 males in the towns 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 malcs in rural 
arcag, 


This disproportion of the scxes cannot at 
present be explained inthe N-W F P any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
Whereitalso appears The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India ‘here 
18 nO ground? for believing that the neglect of 
gitis in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskuled mid- 


Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 
| other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
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wif ry anu early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
ere official reports, ia 20°36 and the death- 
ra 


The dominant language of the Province {fs 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
“ngual atrata The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans They own 
a very large proportion of the land 1m the ad- 
ministcred districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribilarea to the west There 18 a long 
list of Puthan, Baluch, Rajput and other tnbal 
divisions Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
afewthousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population 2onfuses ethnical divisions. 


Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and inati- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
18 applhed only in the absence of special 
custom. 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 


The climatic conditions of the N-W FP. 
which 1s mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified The latter 
district 1s one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather 1s temperate 19 summer and 1ntenselv 
cold in winter The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two Wet seasons, one the S W Monsoon season, 
when moisture 1s brought up from nd 
the 


tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall tails 
almoat entirely Ihe following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs In aD account 
written some jears ago by Captain Crosth- 
waite ‘‘ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day Washing 1s an impossibie 
luxury . . . It is possible im the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, ip 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhium, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus The 
flora ot the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain vaileys. 
Tigers used to abound in the foreste but are 
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now quite extinct, leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bears, 
deer and monkeys are found, a great vanety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal — 

Pakht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet 

Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, 11 Mahsud Wa- 
tiristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agencv, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Timch Muir (25,426 ft), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency 


Trade and Occupations. 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture The Province 18 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail 
Ways 18 diminishing the importance of these 
trading intcrests Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparativelv recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west cf the N - 
W F P, maNushki with south cast Persia 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
sytem of India and extends 343 mules to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tes, sugir and picce-goods from the 
Indian side ‘Though the railway 13 pnmarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will te considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in Inaia. ‘Lhe Railway lne from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly 
1 course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade ‘The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the 1 mbal inhabi- 
tants for motor trafic. Prices of agncultural 
produce have in recent years been Ingh, but the 
agrioulturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 26 per cent. and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent 


The work ot civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
catiens and otherwise. Relations with the tubes 
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nave improved, trade has ad vanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, th in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financia] embarrasaments. Inthe Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent. males 
and 7 per cent. females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 18 3 per cent are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railwaye 
throughout the Province, apart from all co: r 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the a ae and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Nurth-West 
Frontier Province har until 1932 been conducted 
by the Chef Commissioner and Agent to 


the Governor General in Council His staff 
consists of— 


(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate C1v1l Service 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Supet- 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partinents requiring special hnowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are .— 


Chief Commissioner & 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 

Secretar) 

Under-Secretary 

Personal Assistant 

Revenue Commis- 


+ 5 
sioner and Revenue 
Administration. { Secretary 
sioners 
Assistant Commis- 
18 
Two Judicial Commis- 
sioners. 
ges. 
trict Judges. | One Additional ditto. 
The districta under the Deputy Commis- 


Resident in Waziristan .. t 
Deputy Commis- ‘ 
Politieal Agents .. 5( 12 
District Judges .. 2 
_ gloners and Assist- 
lL ant Political Agents 
Judicial ssoaasit Two District and | 
Court & Dis-| Sessions Jud 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates in charaga oftahsildars, who ara 
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invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 


who exercise only criminal and revenue powers — 


Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some 

of India is not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social] unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis 
tration and the ord staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Juil and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Province forms 
a Single educational citcle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara There 
are four divisions of the Roadsand Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 


Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 


Commissioner The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspeetor-General There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government The revenue admunistration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad 
ministration of o1vil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration,and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunalsin this 
Province. ‘Lhe imprevements needed to brin 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in acco 

with the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above 


A Governor's Province —In January 1932 
it was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was gazetted, 
gubject to the following modifications — 

(a) that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council shall be forty , 

(0) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Bs 66,000, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Rs 42,000, and 

(°) that Section 58 of the said Act shall cease 
to have effect in its application to the Province 
This notification have effect from such 
date or dates In respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified 

Electoral rules were notified in February 1932 


The Administration. 


The principal officers in the present 
Adwinistration ax —_— 


Agent to the Governor General and Ch Com 
messvoner, The Hon’ble Lieut -Col Sir Ralph 
Griffith, Kt, c1m, (Assumed charge 10th 


Sept 1981). 
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Personal Assistant, Captain N B Burge. 
ane Wazunstan, B J Gould, CMG, OF%., 

Judicial Commissioner, J H R Fraser, c1B 
OBH,I08S 

Additional Judverval Commissioner, Khan Bahadur 
Saaduddin Khan, BA, LLB 


Revenue Commissioner, Lieut Col M E Rae, 
Secretary to Chief Commissioner, C H Gidney, 
Ics 


Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Capt 
H A. Barnes 
Asssstant Financial Secretary to Chref Commis- 
sioner, Rai Bahadur Lala Chun: Lal 
Indvan Personal Assistant to Chref Commis 
sioner, Khan Sahib Haji Gulam Naqshband 
Khan 
Secretary, Public Works Department Building’ 
and Road: Branch, Colonel H S' Gaskell, 
DSO,RE 
Secretary, Publac Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, F H Burkitt, OIE, OBE 
Chief Medsacal Offer, Lieut Col C I Brierley, 
CIg,IMS , 
Inspector General of Police, J H Adam, oBRk 
Commandant, Frontver Constabulary, Y A Short. 
Director of Publec Instruction, J H Towle,1 28, 
MA. 
Superiniendent, Archeological Survey, Frontver 
Circle, J F Blakiston 
District and Sessions Judge, J Almond, 
Bar at Law, 10S (Peshawar) 
K B Arbab Wali Muhammad Khan (Derajat) 
Political Agents 
Captain W R Hay, Dir Swat and Chitral 
Major J W Thomson-Glover cBE Khyber 
Captain K C Packman North, Waziristan 
Capt B P Ross Hurst, Mc, Kurram ener 
ou 


Brevet Major H H Johnson, MM, 
Waziristan 


Deputy Commissvoners 
A J Hopkinson, 1cS Hazara 
K Caroe, 10s Peshawar 
Lieut -Col E W C Noel, cIlz, DSO, Dera 
Ismail Khan 
L W H OD. Best, oB#,MC,ICS Kohat 
Captain W. F Campbell, Bannu 


Former Chref Commussroners 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold Deane, KCSI, 
from 9th November 1901 to 8rd June 1908 
Died 7th July 1908 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
G@OIE,KCSI1, from 4th June 1908 to 9th 
September 1919 


The Hon’bie Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, EC si, 
KCIE, from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 19 


The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, KCVO, 
O81,108, from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923. 


The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
KOIB, CSI,1c8, from 7th July 1923 to 
80th April 1930 


The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, KCIE, OSI, 
I pe S , from 10th May 1980 to 9th September 
1931 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern bordcts, comprises an area 
of some 67,834 square miles, It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes ita importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 


Population. 


The total population of the Province in 19381 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931, nearly 5% 
Millions were Hindus, over 2? millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a lion were Christians. 
48 per cent. of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent. speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepaliand a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 187, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 


Agricultural Products. 


It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a varallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 46,51,748 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consiste of 433,809 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 32,004 acres arn devoted to sugarcane. 


Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 45& inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84°8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
Which occurred in 1897. 


Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 350,000 tons are raised 
annually. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 


r. 
An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the 


memoirs of the Geological Survey of Indias. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong ta the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 


Manufactures and Trade. 


Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley? 
the weaving being done by the women: 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being  gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most Important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
Ree from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent. of the population. Assam 
cafries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 


Communications. 


Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over of India. A large 
of steamers maintained by the India eral 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There is an unmetalled trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to Cherrapun- 
jee and also between Dimapur, on the Assam 
Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the Capital of 
the Manipur State. Amotor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, is under 
construction. The Government of Assam have 
recently launched into a large abi aga of 
road improvements. About 735 miles are to 
be bridged throughout and the surface improved 

metalling and gravelling where possible. 
weha roads will be maintained 
mechanical plant which has proved successful 
in maintaining, throughout the year, a surface 
fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has increased 
on all sides and the demands for better roads 
has beeninsistent. The open mileage of saa 
has also shown a steady a ak an 
several branch lines to the Assam gal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal sat ce runs from 
Port, in Bengal, ugh the North 
Cachar Is to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys, A branch of the lineruns 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumdine 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Benga] Raflway. The Eastern 
Raflway connects Assam with tho 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. 


In common with the other Provinces of India 


Assam, 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 
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Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 


ander the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position is set out {n the following 


table:— 


Estimated Provincial Revenue for 1981-32. (In Thousands of Rupees.) 


Taxes on Income oe ee 


Land Revenue ee ee 
Excise ee as oe 
Stampa Ce @6 as 
Forest ne a ee 
Begistration .. oe vs 
State Railways (net) oe 
Interest as os 


Administration of J ciibion Sis 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police .. ee ‘cs oe 
Education ae ws as 
Medica] < ee es 
Public Health .. es = 
Agriculture .. oe st 
Industries “ : ea 
Miscellaneous Dajattmants 


Civil Works oe “a 
Ia aid of Superannuation 

Stationery and Printing .. 
Miscellaneous oe ji 


as 4,00 
»» 1,384,861 
‘a 58,38 
ee 21 00 
is 22,63 
aie 2,29 
a 1,98 
ae 2 20 
on 84 
ee 1,97 
we $.11 
- ©,07 
ae 1,01 

1,46 
or 6 
oe 48 
= 6,93 
‘ 17 
oe 48 

1,24 


Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Centraland Provincial Govern- 


ments ee i ) ee 


Provincial loan account we 
Famine Insurance Fund ae 


beh ne aa Prese-—Depreciation 
und 


eae from the Conte Govt. 


‘Total Receipts 
Opening Balancc 
Grand Total 
Estimated Provincial Expenditure for 1931-32. 
(Reserved)— 
Land Revenue oe ve 
Stamps ee a6 ee 
Forest eae ea ee 


State Railways Se as 
Subsidised Companies ‘Se 


Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 3 


Construction of Railways .. 


ws 14,38 


2 ,00 


.- 3,07 88 





ee 1,50 


.- 3,09,38 


»» 21,26 
ee 71 
°° 19,99 


os 9 


—» 


Navigation, Embankments~ and 
Drainaze Works , ° 83 


{aterest on ordinary debt i : . 1,11 


Repayment of loan from the 
Provincial Loans Fund .. ei 35 
Fenera) Administration aca - 26.18 
Administration of Justice .. ‘ 11,62 
Jails and Convict Perements ar 5,34 
Police.. ne o 26,90 
Police (Assam Rifles) oe as 3,88 
Ports and Pilotage .. es sx 29 
Scientitic Departments oe eu 1 
ed a (European) as is 76 
Medica ae 1 
pciaaesak Departments ‘a 50 
Civil Works . oe 43,03 


Famine Relief and Insurance ee 
Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. - es 8,24 
Stationery and Printing oo ee 3,48 
Miscellanenua 


Expenditure in England ac «» 10,46 
Ontlay on Forests (Goalpara 
tramway side ) 6 ee oe 22 
(Transferred) — 
Land Revenue ee ee ee 1 
Excise . ee oe ee ee 6,56 
Registration .. ae oe 1,81 
(teneral Administration ee oe 1,13 
Scientific Depts. ; 1 
Education (other than European) -- 38383 
Medical ee es ee eo. 13,31 
Public Health ‘a ae o 731 
Agriculture ee ee er ae 8,81 
Industries .. ‘ 218 
Miscellancous Departments | £ 
Civi] Works .. ar a §,21 
Stationery and Printing a a 68 
Miscellaneous .. oe ‘: os 3,00 
Payment of commuted value of 
pensions .. oe .- 56 


Loans and Government Advances 

by Assam .. ab - af 4,85 
Civil works not charged to revenue 26,50 
Provincial subvention from Central 

Road Development account ee 1,77 


Tota) Disbursements .. 3,04,58 


Closing balance i ea as 4,80 


A eee 


oe 8,00,38 





Grand Total .. oe ee 
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Administration. 


The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him, In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the castern portion of its 
anwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under.a lLieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Benga) Districts 
were united with theBengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 


Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 


The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt fm a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


GOVERNOR, 
H. E. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, 


K,C.8.1L, 0.B.E., 1.0.8. (Michael Keane, Esq., 
C.S.1, C.1-K., Governor-Dcsignate). 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saaduila, Kt., M.a., B.L. 


The Hon'ble Mr, A. J. Laine, 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 
MINISTERS, 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, 8.1. 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lal Barua, B.. 


PERSONAL STAFF OF HIS EXOELLENOCY THE 
GOVERNOR, 

Private Secretary, Major D. G., 

Shewen, 3/15 Punjab Regiment. 

nn 6 Second taett T. Trotter, 1st 


P. Manse) 


Bn, K. R 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Nain- 
sing Mall. 


Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. B. Beddow, V.D., 8.V., Light Horse, Auxi- 
liary Force. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Krishna Lal 
Chettie. 

SHORETARIES, ETC., TO GOVERNMENT. 

Chief Secretary, E G. Soames., C.1LE., 1.0.8. 

Ss to Government (Finance and Revenue), 
C, K. Rhodes, I.¢.8. 

Secretary to Government (Transferred 

ments), H. G@, Dennehy, 1.0.8, (offg.) 
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Under Secretary to Government, 5. Gohain, M.A., 
B.L. 


Onder Secretary (Transferred 
Abdul Hye Chaudhuri, B.t. 


Seerelary to Government (Legislative Department 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
B, N. Rau, 1.0.8. 


Offg. Secretary to Government inthe P. W.D., 
E. P. Burke, 18.2. 


Under Secretary, P.W.D.,8. G. Butler, 1.8.4. 


Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments, A. V. Jones. 


Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Rai Sahib 
Surendra Chandra Datta. 


Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P. W. D.), 
C. A. §, Perry, v.D. 


Departments), 


Mr. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS, 


Director of Land Records, I. G. Registration, 
etc., W. L. Scott, 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-o 
rative Society & Village Authorities, I. Majid, 
1.0.8., (offg.) 


Director of Agriculture, A. G. Birt (offg.) 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
©. Harris. " 


Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, J. 5S. 
Owden, (0ffg.). 


Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, A. J. W. 
Milroy. 


Commissioner of Erciec, registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, F. A.S. Thomas, I.C.8. 


Director of Surveys, Col. H. J. Couchman, D.Ss.0., 
M.C. 


: Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator General, B. N. Rau, 
1.0.8. 


General of Police, T. P. M. 


Inspector 
O’Callaghan. 
Director of Publie Instruction, G. A. Small. 


Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. J. P. Cameron, C.1.E. 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. D. Murison. 
Offg. Chief Engineer, E. P. Burke. 


GOVERNORS. 
sa vlads Dodd Beatson Bell, K.0.8.1., K.0.1L.B 


Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.C.S.1., K.0.1.%., 1922, 
Sir Jobn Henry Kerr, K.0.8.1., K.0.1.E., 1925. 
Sir William James Reid, K.0.1.E., 0.8.1., 1925. 


Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, KOS, 
O.B.E., 1927, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 


(President) 
The Hon ble Maulav: Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla Kt I x offi 
The Hon ble Mr A J Laine CIF IS x £ officio) 
Names Constituency by which elected 
ELECTED MEMBERS 
The Rev J J M Nichols Roy Shillong (General Urban) 
Babu Sanat Kumar Das Silchar (Non Muhammadain Rural). 
Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti Hailakandi ditto 
Babu Birendra Lal Das Svihet Sadar ditto 
Babu Kalicharan Muchi Sunamganj ditto 
Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaudhuri Habigan) (North) ditto 
Babu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhuri Habngany (south) ditto 
Banu Chiratan Mochi South Sylhet ditto 
Mr Sasankar Moha Das Karimgan) ditto 
Kumar Pramathesh Chandra Barua Dhubr1 ditto 
Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri Gauhati ditto 
Siijut Bepin Chandra Ghose Goalpara ditto 
Rat Bahadur R1j1n1 Kanta Datta Chaudhuri Barpata ditto 
Rai Sahib Dalim Chandra Bara Tezpur ditto 
Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb Mar galdai ditto, 
Srijut Brindaban Chandra Goswami Nowgony ditto 
Sriyut Jogendra Nath Gohain Sibsagar ditto 
Srijut Kasi: Nath Saikia Jorhat ditto 
Sriyut Mohendra Nath Gohain Golaghat ditto 
Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta Dibrugarh ditto 
Snjut Sarveswar Barua North Lakhimpur ditto 
The Hon ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid Svihet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Ha) Idris Ali | arlaskar Cachar ditto 
Khan Bahadur (Maulavi) Dewan Abdur Rehim 
Chaudhuri Sylhet Sadr (South) ditto 
Maulavt Munawar Alf Sunamgan) ditto 
Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury Habigan) ( North) ditto 
Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan Habigany (South) ditto 
Maulavi Abdul Khahque Chaudhury South Sylhet ditto 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali Karimgan] ditto 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams Dhubri ditto 
Maulavi Mizanar Rahman Goalpara cum South Sal ditto. 
mara Thana 
Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed Kamrup and Darrang ditto 
cum Nowgong 
The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali Sibsagar «um Lakhimpur ditto 
Mr W Douglas Assam Valley Planting. 
Charles H Witherington Ditto 
Mr H W Hockenhull Ditto 
W E D Cooper Surma Valley Plant ng. 
F J Heathcote ;: Ditto 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lal Barua Commerce 2nd Industry. 
NOMINATED MEMBERS 
Officuals 
G KE. Soames Vacant 
8S P Desai G A Small 
H G Dennehy 
Non-Officrals 
Babu Krishna Atal Bhattacharya Rev Tanuram Saikia, represeating the Labour n 
Srijut Mahendra La} Das Classes 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Mashraf Subadar Mayor Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, 


Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das OBI, IDSM, representing the inhabitants 
Khin Bahadur Keramat Ah of backward tracts 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
oecupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian E:inpire. Itis divided into three main 
divisions (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879, (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly uiider British officers, and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contams 
799,625 inhabitants 


The country, which 13 almost wholly mvun- 
tuinous, lies on a great belt ot ranges connecting 
the Safeé koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus forms a watershed the drain 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on_ the 
north and west 1t makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged, barren, sun burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre 
vatling colour of which 1s a monotonous sight 
But this 1s redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size 1n whith irmgation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 


The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1838, 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 

otect the British lines of communication 

e districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to adm 
nister the country At the close of the Furst 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close bordei system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiah 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 


Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its ramfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 114 inches in a 
er In the highlands few places receive more 
han 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing 1n some 


cases to 8. The majority of the elite 
population are dependent for their lfyelihood 


on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
end transport The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as arule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahvis dislike agnculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extensiun of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers ofthe purely 
cultivatmg classes. The Makran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry 1s constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown m the highlands and the 
export 18 increasing. 


Education 1s imparted in 110 public schools of 
all hinds with 7,431 scholars. Lhere 18 a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibi and Ziarat, but on the whole education or 
the desire of 1t has made hittle or no advance in 
the outlying districts The mineral wealth of 
the Province 1s beheved to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped Coal is mined at Sharigh and Harnai on 
the Sind Pishin Railway and in the Bolan Pags. 
The output of coal in 1929-30 was 16,959 tons 
Chromite is extracted in the Zhob District 
near Hindubagh. The chrome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand, Lime-stone is 
quarried 1n small quantities. The output of 
shromie during 1929-80 amounted to 17,906 

ons 


Administration. 


The head ofthe local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General] and 
Chief Commiasioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of adminuistra- 
tion in Baluchistan 1s self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which 18 the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime. The district kvies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but alsoin the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
l Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the 
Levy Corps. The Province does not pay for 
subsidies from the 


| itself and receives large 
Imperial Government, 


Baluchistan, 


Agent to the Govrernor-G neral and Ohvef Com- 
mismoner on Baluchistan The | on’ble Mr 
ANT, Cater, 01z,108S 


Revenue and Judicial Commiusswner, 
J A Bretf, OIF 


Secretary Public Works Department, Brigadier 
C H Haswell cre, 


Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chef Commisnoner, Captan R R 
Burnett, 0 BE 


Poliuwal Agent, Zhob, Major G LL Betham, 
uc 


Lt,-Col, 


Politweal Agent Kaletand Bo'an Pass, Lt -Col 
C [ C Plowden, 14 


Poluiical Agent and Deputy Commisnoner 
Quetta, Major E T R Wickham, MVD 


Pcltial Agent, Sir, Capt H M Poulton 
Political Agent, Loralat, Lieut Col 8 Williams 


Assutant Politvwal Agent and Asustant Com 
mw wner, Quetia-Pishin, H Weightman, 1c 8 


Polvacal Agent, Chagai, Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, CIE, 


Assutant Politual Agent, Sim Captun J 17 
Muhamm id khan 


Resvdency Surgeon and Chef Medual Officer, 
Lt Col A N Dickson, IMS 


Cinl Surgeon, Sin, A J O’Connor 
Owl Surgeon, Quetta, Major H Williamson, I ¥.8 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This is 1 group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquaiters are at Port Blair 
by sea 78 m1s from Calcutta 740 miles from 
Madia and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there 1s regular communica 
t100. 


The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration 18 8,143 square mules, namely, 
2,008 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
square miles in the Nicobars The total popu- 
lation is 26,409 The Islands are adminis 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who 1s also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The 


settlement, which was established in 1858, 1s 


the most important in Indja. 


penal . 
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Chief Commusstoner of Port Blaw, G@ Worsley, 
BA, 0.3.H., 1.0.8., 


Senior Medval Officer and Cuil Surgeon, Major 
A J D’Souza, 1M 8, 


COORG, 


Coorg is a small petty Provines in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
18 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976, 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government dwing the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seiiagapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, if was annexcd. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chicf Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 18 the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
1s at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg his chief author ty is the 
Commissioner whose headquartems are at Mer- 
Cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration, A LegislativeConncil con- 


gisting of 15 elected membersand five nomunat- 
ed members was created in 1923 


The chief 
wealth of the country 1s agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil, The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Chief Commisswoner, Coorg, The Hon Lt. Col 

R JC Burke 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in eas ea The Agent to the Gov: 
ernor General in Rajputana admunisters it as 
Chief Commusgioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
acd a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindar: war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British, Fifty-five per cent. of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The prirc pal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton o1)- 
seeds and wheat. 


‘huef Commissioner, The Hon, Sir Leonard 
Reynolds, KCIE, O81 
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Aden. 


Aden 18 an extinct volcano, five mile-long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
ani connected with the Mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground. This 1s nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causewav 
and aqueduct are always above, though some 
times only just above water The 
peak on the wail of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sca level Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
zea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, aajacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by pues in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Sheikh Othman, 39 square miles inp 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an overflowing population. 


Strategic Importance. 


Aden’s first importance is ag a naval and mili- 
tary station of strategic importance. It wag seized 
In 1889 bec .use of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
ratson detre of its torts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners a8 a Commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The harbour is dredged to 80 below I.8. 
L,W. and {s approached by a dredged cut of 
the same depth. This cut extends seaward to 
Join the 5 fathom contour and tius gives a 
depth at low water spring tides of 5 fathoms for 
vesgels entering the Port. ‘he junction of this 
cut with the 5 fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red light. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the mner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perm and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and 
are under the political jurisdiction of the 
Resident 


The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population 1s chiefly returned ag Arabs 
Shaikhs. The 8o 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement 1s concerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufactue. 
The crops of the triballow country adjoining 
are jowar, secamum, a little cotton, riadder 
a bastard saffron and a little mdigo. In the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and heney are 


and ‘akings. 


malis from the African coast | Peninsula and the development of relations 


obtained. The water supply formed the most 
important problem. This appears to have been 
now nearly solved. An artesjan supply of 
fresh water has been obtained at Sheikh 
Othman. 


The discovery of artesian supplies of fresh water 
at Aden by the Bombay Government has remov- 
ed one of the greatest hardships to the growth 
of that very important sea port, frequently 
referred to as the Gibralter of the East and should 
cause much satisfaction to the residents, since 
the cost of sweet water hitherto only obtainable 
in normal years by distillation has been about 
fifty times higher than the water rates, usually 
payable to Municipalities in India, The urgent 
need of a fresh water supply at Aden can be 
realised the better when it 1s stated that it has a 
population of some 40,000 souls and that over 
1,500 vessels enter the port annually, carrying 
on trade amounting to from 15 to 20 millions 
sterling per year It 1s the only port at which 
ships call for water between the Suez Canal 
and India or ig la and up to the present time, 
this supply has been met by the costly process 
of condensing sea water. 


The average temperature of the station 18 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with vanations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and September 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi. 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution ef Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not ted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. 


Aden and MBombay.—The connection 
between Aden and British India began in 18389 
when an expedition under Major Baillie took 
possession of what was then only a barren rock, 
and founded a Settlement there This was 
treated as part of British India and included 
for administrative purposes in the Presidency 
of Bombay. But since the Settlement com- 
manded the harbour, which 1s the natural 
centre of trade for the atone parts of 
Arabia and Africa, it was impossible for its 
affairs to be conducted without relation to 
the Arab tribes dwelling in the hinterland. 
The Resident of Aden consequently entered 
into relations with these tribes and with the 
tulers of remoter places such as Makalla and 
Shehr, Socotra, etc. To the tribes of the 
hinterland were extended guarantees of favour 
and protection in return for reciprocal under- 
In those days Turkey claimed sover- 
eignty over nearly the whole of the Arabian 


between Aden and the adjoinmg peoples and 
rulers ounsequcney brought His Mayjesty’s 
Government into contract with the Turkish 
Empire, 

Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission— 
As a result of prolonged negotiations a joint 
Anglo-Turkish Boundary ommission Was 


Aden, 


appoimted and in 1904 05 the boundary of the: 


interland or Protectorate, as it now began 
to be called, was demarcated It was agreed 
on the one side that the Aden authorities should 
have no dealings with any indigenous ruler 
under Turkish suzerainty beyond the boundary 
then fixed and on the other, that the Turks 
should not concern themselves with affairs 
inside that bound Matters contimued 
thus until the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, when the Turks invaded the Protectorate 
and endeavoured to blockade the Settlement 
For strategic reasons the direction of opera 
tions against this menace was transferred 
from Army Headquarters in India to the 
London War Office in 1917 and control of 
political relations with the Aden tribes and 
Tulers necessarily accompanied this strategic 
transfer The civil Administration of the 
Settlement as part of the Bombay Presidency 
was In no way affected by this change After 
the war it was suggested that this too might be 
transferred, but the Indian Government object. 
ed and the pioject was dropped Matters 
remained there, until 1927, when after 
much correspondence about the incidence of 
Aden expenditure the arrangements of 1917, 
onginally adopted as a war measure, were 
confirmed, and admunistrative as well as 
strategic control of the units composing the 
Aden garrison was also vested in His Majesty’s 
Government 


The present position, therefore,1s —— 


(1) The Aden Settlement to which Indian 
interests are confined remains part of British 
India included in the Bombay Presidency 

(2) The affairs of the Protectorate 1n which 
India 1s not concerned are dealt with by the 
Resident who is also chief executive officer of 
the Settlement and Commander in Chief of the 
forces under orders from the Colonial Office in 
London 

(8) Adm mistrative and strategic control of 
the military and air forces in Aden is under the 
War Office in London 

The Resident 1s consequently under three 
authorities namely — 


(1) The Government of Bombay, 
(2) The Government of India and 


(3) His Mayjestv’s Government in London, 
an alTangement which makes smooth and 
efficient working very difficult 


The area of the Settlement of Aden 
is 75 square miles, the population in 1921 was 
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about 53000 The racial composition of the 
population 18 as under — 


Arabs 31 612 
Indians 5 594 
Jews 4 408 
Somalis 6 551 
Miscellaneous 4 867 

Total 53 032 


The Island of Perim has an area of about 5 
square miles and a population of 2,075 The 
Aden Protectorate i i an area of about 
9,000 square mules and has an estimated popu 
lation of 656 400 

Administration.—The chief execntive officer 
(.e, the Resident and Commander in Chief) 
has under him three Assistant Residents, the 
first and the third bemg officers of the Indian 
Political Department, and the second, an officer 
appoimted by the Colomal Office in London, who 
is also the Protectorate Secretary, Judicial work 
is performed by a Judicial Assistant who is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and 1s an 
Additional Sessions Judge The Pohce are 
under the control of an officer of the Indian 
Police Service The Island of Perim is also 
under the administration of the Resident The 
civil administration generally follows the limes 
in force in India 

Finances.— Until 1900 the entire civil and 
military expenditure in connection with the 
Aden was borne by India, although as early as 
1886, the Gover ment of India urged the pro- 

mety of the expense of Aden being divided 

tween Great Britain and India In 1895 the 
Welby Commission was appomted to examine 
the question They recommended that the 
equity of the case would perhaps be met if the 
United Kingdom were to contribute one half 
of the military charges As a result of these 
recommendations His Majestys Government 
made with effect from the 1st Apml 1901 a net 
annual contribution of £72,000 to Indian 
revenues towards the military charges of Aden, 
which continued up to 1927 With effect from 
1st Apml 1927, His Majesty s Government have 
become responsible for the whole of the political 
and mijitary expenditure of Aden subject to an 
annual contmbution of £250000 from the 
Government of India for the first three years 
to be reduced thereafter to £150,000 or a third 
of the total cost whichever may be less 

Civil expenditure in Aden is borne partly by the 
Government of Bombay and partly by the 
Government of India The figures of revenue 
and expenditure ( Provincial and Central) are 
as follows — 


(a2) PROVINCIAL 





Accounts Revised Budget 
int aa Average 
1927 28 1929 30 1929 80 1930 31 
Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 
Rec ipts 4 29,900 4 73,100 5 20 000 4 78 000 475 300 
Lexpenditure 3 74 000 4,78, 400 4,94 400 5,22 400 4 67,300 
us 55,900 


—5,300 


25,600 — 44,400 8,000 


Aden, 


(0) CENTRAL. 
Accounts Revised Budget 
1927-28 1929 30 1929-30 1930 31 
| 
Receipts 3,16,600 6,12,700 6,29,600 5,54,600 5, 28,400 
Expenditure 9,95,200 7, 44,600 6,72,600 8 75,900 8 22,100 
Deficits 6 78,600 1,31,900 43,000 3 21 300 2,93 700 


vy ‘ Interest on ordmary Convinced in somic of these cases that there 
in a oar ye eeeluded, and aie 18 justification for regarding 8 portion at least 
allowance made for persionary Habihities accru Of the expenditure as of Central rather than 
ing against Government and for items of expendi Provincial concern, difficulties arise under the 
ture in 1030 31 sanctioned after the Budget was Present constitutional arrangements as the 
passed Government of India cannot incur expenditure 


On provincial subjects Accordmg to the 

The Provincial expenditure includes @ 8M Government of Bombay, experience has shown 
of Rs 2 26 lakhs (roundly) on police, in addition that the overlapping of responsibilities and 
to which His Majesty s Government have agreed functions under the resent system can only 
to contribute a sum of £8,000 per annum and jeaq to delay and has resulted in what one 
lat edie ene ati me alee authority called the ,, Stagnation of Aden - It 
spahiater re 1s unfair to expect the Government of Bombay, 

orce This point will be adverted to later ve ere G M 


whose interest in Aden arises largely out of 
The expenditure charged under Central ' historical association, tospend their provincial 
includes at present certain heads such 


_. revenues for the improvement of a distant out- 
Education, Medical, Public Health and General post and raising ite administration to a standard 
Administration ‘lhe amount involved in these | befitting a nodal point of the Empire The 
items varied approximately from Rs 2,26 000, Present small surplus which the Government 
to Rs 3,65,000 during the years 1927-28 to 1930 | Of Bombay secures from Aden 18 doubtful and 
31 The propriety of debiting to the Central fa likely to be converted into & substantial 
Government items of expenditure which are | deficit as a result of the investigation into the 
really “‘ Provincial ’ im nature is under con- feast ahi a A ie of apne 
si ure now charged to Centra venucs 1 
i ie he easusenents, Wich TRY the growing demands of Aden, Aden 1s there- 


become necessary will convert the small pre- 
carious Provincial surplus to a substantia) fore bound to become an increasing burden on 
provincial revenues 


deficit varying from 2 to 3 lakhs or more 
Difficulti ‘tion —AS alread Proposed transfer.—The Government of 
explained the retin fhe Resident io td Bombay have come to the conclusion that the 
culties arising from divided controlis that Aden 


of energy. Moreover the strategic and political while retaiming its special connection with the 


re ena She eo eeery ftom Bombay Government to whom it would look, 


mperial point of view that a high standard . 
of clvil administration should be maintained 8810 the past, for a supply of officers and admin 
there It 18 necessary to spend on the Police Stfative personnel, should cease to form part of 


in view of the isolation of Aden from the rest | the Bombay Presidency, and should be formed 


of India, and its pecuhar geographical position 
considerably more than would have been requir- 
ed had Aden been on the mainland of India 
A contribution towards this expenditure has 
no doubt been secured from His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India, 
but the administration of the force involves 
unnecessary correspondence, as the Resident 
has often to obtain the sanction of three 
different authorities Proposals for aid from 
Central Revenues are constantly put forward 
and although the Government of India are 


into a Chief Commissionership under the direct 


control of the Government of India 


Resudent and Commande: n-Chef, Lieut-Col 
B. RB. Reilly, 012,O0BE 


Judicral Assistant —Eric Weston B,A ICS 


Personal Asssstant to Ressdent —Lieut T Hic- 
kin botham 


Chairman, Port Trust —Lieut -Colonel D §S 
Johnston, k E 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre: 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Oa The rae oe ~ 
company Were of man y the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
tity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns rela te the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the Hoeal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (metged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on ali matters relating to India. He 


who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Aet restored the old salary of £1,200, with gn 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary uf State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now {is about £230,000. Inconformity 


inherited generally all the powers and duties | with the spirit of the 1019 Act, an arrangement 


which were pein fl 
of Gontrol, or in ¢ 
and the 
government and revenues of India. 


The caught | of State. 
Until the Reform Act 


1919 came into force being still chargeable to 


vested either in the Board | waa made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
e Company, the Directors | of Stateis placed on the Home estimates and 
Secret Committee in reapect of the | most of the outlay needed for the controlling og 


political functions exercised in 
met from British revenues, agency functions 


Indian revenues. 


the Secretary of State had the unqualified The contribution from the Treasury to India 
ower to give orders to every officer in India, Office administrative expenses is about £115,000. 


ncluding the Governor-General, and to superin- 


The High Commissionership. 


tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or panied by a highly im t administrative 
revenues of India. the relations of the change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
in Council po express statutory change was made, | Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint, October 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
Select Committee that in practice the con-|tookover control of the purchase of Goveru- 
ventions governing these relations should be | ment stores in England and the Indian Stu- 


The financial readjustment was accom: 


modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indianinterest where the Government 
ali 


the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the Wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 

) is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modifi 
, the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
« years as to the relations of the Secretary 
, State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
\ which business is to be transacted. Though 
gin practics the Council meets weekly (save 
:i0 Vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
‘statutory requirement, the law now providing 
i that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 
The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
pot more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Patiiament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 


6 


State, many rest on his personal 


members of his Council voting at a pattie 


of Stores 


dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I. C 8. 
and Forest bationers after first ng d ol 
ment, the of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publication, etc. The staff of the 
Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the test of 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and slg eh of £324,000. 
There could be no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior; but there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 

roclaim the Eastern association of the place, 
Moreov er the Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
in design) has five windows on two sides for 
display oe of the arts, crait and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years. 


| 
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INDIA OFFICE 


Secretary of State. 

The Rt Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare Bt 

CMG,MP. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 
Sir Findlater Stewart, K.C1n,OS1. 
The Maiquess of Lothian, cH. 
Deputy ee eenonre of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K 0.B 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 
Sir Louls Kershaw, K.0.81., C15. 
L. D. Wakely, C B 
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The Indian States. 


Ihe area enclosed within the boundaries of of Benazes, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 


India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- | 


tion of 315,132,537 of people—nearly one fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part 18 not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States 18 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
milhons The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction They 
vary 1n size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
und the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than sma)}} holdings, to States like Hyderabad 

large as Italy with a population of 
thirteen millions They include the inhosp) 

table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
sete favoured spots on the face ot the 
globe. 


Relations with the Paramount Power. 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India that it 18 impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses 
sions To this gencral policy howcvut there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexration through lapse That is to say, 


when there was no direct heir, the Government | 


considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the apphcation of this policy, the 
states of batara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
ment of its rulers Then came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the Kast India Company to thc 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria 16 was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territomal possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prospernty and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no cneroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British adm- 
aistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored tho 
aid Hindu rulpg Loyse., In 1911 the 


to 
Maharajah | 


granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions On many occasions the Govern- 
mcnt of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment or to carry on the 
aiministration durmg a long minority but 


l always with the undeviating intention of ree 


storing the territories as soon ag the necessity 
tor intervention passed Almost all states 


possess the right of adoption in default of 
heirs 


Rights of Indian States. 


The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Impernal 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 


' tion, gained protection against dangers from 


without aud a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in ration to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
Jurisdiction over British subjects these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authoritics they cannot be arrested 


, by the police of British India without the per- 


mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in: 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
1s seriously threatened. Finally they part- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or bv 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
Mie ek the ports, and the markets of British 
India Except in rare cases applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
custom3, and thelr subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Govcrnment, 


Obhgations of Indian States. 


On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their ruJers has no existence out- 
gide their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions tecome for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause cf offence is 
given by its subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an oblivation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian Statcs 
have no use for a mihtary establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, th ir equipment and armament are 
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preseribed by the Paramount Power Althcugh noble families, The spread of higher educa- 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the tion bas placed at the disposal of the Indian 
British Government will have no manner oj States the products of the Universities In 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha character of the administration of the Indian 
tajah is absolute, logic and public opynion have States, approximating more closely to the 
endorsed the principle which Lord Caon.n: British ideal Most of the Indian States have 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the also come forward to bear their share in the 
“Government of India is not precluded from burden of Imperial defence Following on 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
in a Native Oovernment as may threaten any when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge states have r & portion of their forces 
of a Native State when there shall be eufficien! up to the standard ofthe troopsin the Indian 
reason to do so” Of this neceamty tre Goy Army These were until recently termed Imperial 
ernor-General in (Council is the sole judge Service Troops, but are now designated 
subject to the control of Parllament Where Indian State Forces they belong to the States, 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction they are officered by Indians, but they are 
over British subjecta or other spselfled persons inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 


in foreign territory, that power is exercised 


by the British courts which possess it The General 


subjects of European Powers and the United 
are on the same footing Where can 
tonments exist In an Indian State, jurisdic 
tion both over the cantonment and the civ! 
stution is exercised by the suzerain power. 


Political Officers. 


The powers oi the British Government are 
as 


exercised through Political Officers who, 
a rule reside iu the states themselves In the 
jarger states the Government is represented 
by a Realdent, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be 
twoen the Indian States and the 
of India and its yorven Department, with 
the officials of British Ind 

Indian States, They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vincial Governments butin the petty state 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they he 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the §u- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General, 


Closer Partnership. 


Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de 
voted to the education of the sons of Rulin 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, an 
a by the establishment of special 
colleges forthe purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts mils 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs an 


Government | 


ia and with other: 


under the general direction of an Inspector- 
Their numbers sre approximately 
22,000 men ; their armement 1s the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War. Secure in the 
cieebiig 5 that the Paramount Power will 
res heir rights and privileges, the Buling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 


|to seal the devotion of the great foudatories 


to the Crown The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord to, the 
then Viceroy in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said — 


“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States Butin guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natv- 
rally follows that the Impena) Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their adminigtra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of musrule. 
‘Lhere are also certain matters in which dt is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegra and other 
services Of an Imperial aharacter But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State 1s one of suzerainty The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system 1s the recogn)- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minmum 
“ interference with the latter im their own 
affairs 
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HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Ministe1 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis 
ters, but in this year, an Executive Council 
was established which now consists of seven 
members A legislative Council consisting of 20 
members of whom 12 are official, 6 non-official 
and 2extraordinary ia responsible for making 
laws The .dministration is carned on by a 
regular system of departments on lines simular 
to those followed in Bntish India The state 
18 divided into two divisions—Telingana and 
Mahratwara—16 Districts and 103 Talukas 
Local Boards are constituted in each District 
and Taluka The State maintaims its own 
currency which consists of gold and silver 
coins and a large note issue The rupec, 
known as the Osmania Sicca, exchanges with 
the British Indian ne at an average ratio 
of 116-10-8 to 100. ere is a State postal 
service and stamps for internal purposes The 
Nizam maintains his own army consisting of 
18,226 troops of which 5,829 are classed as 
regular troops and 11,324 as irregular In add 
tion to these there are two battalions of Imperial 
Service Troops, 1,073 strong 


Finance —Hyderabad State 1s far the wealth: 
lest of the Indian States, having a revenue 1n its 
own currency of about 8% crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central] 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double that 
of any other State After many vicissitudes, 
its finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual 
surplus of revenue from which a reserve of 8 
crores has been built up Thuis is being used 
partly as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt and partly for the development of the 
resources of the State The budget estimates for 
the present year show a revenue of 785 lakhs 
under service heads and an eapenditure of 762 
lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development, famine insurance and reserve for 
re-organisation and development The capital 
expenditure programme provides for an expendi 
ture of 150 lakhs, whach includes 43 lakhs for the 
large irmgation project known as ‘‘ Nizam 
Sagar’’ and other sanctioned projects and 97 
lakhs for the construction of feeder lines. The 
year opened with a cash balance of 286 lakhs 
which 13 expected to be about 10( lakhs by the 
end of the year The Government loans stand 
at 102 for short term and 118 4-0 for long 
term issues 


Production and Industry—The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which main- 
tains 57 per cent of the population The com- 
mon system of land tenure is ryotwari About 
55 per cent of the total area is directly admi- 
nistered by the State The rest consists of pri- 
vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, which 
comprise about one-tenth of the total area of the 
State and the estates of the Jagirdars and 
Paigah nobles The total land revenue is over 
3 crores The principal food crops are mullet 
and rice, the staple money crops cotton, which 


is grown extensively on the black cotton soils, : 
Hyderabad is wel] known for | a well considered programme, 


and ojlseeds 


its Gaorani cotton which Is the longest staple 
indigenous cotton in India The total arer 
under cotton exceeds 4 milhonacres Hyderabad 
possesses the most southerly of the Indian coal] 
mines and the whole of southern India is 
dependent on it for such co | as is transported 
by rail The chief mine 1s situated at Singareni, 
which is not far from Bezwada Junction on the 
Calcutta-Madras line The chief manufacturing 
industry is based on the cotton produced in the 
State There are four large mills in existence 
and others are likely to be established while 
about one third of the cloth worn in the Domi 
nions is produced on local hand looms There 
are about 204 ginning and pressing factories in 
the cotton tracts and also a number of tanneries 
and flour mills the total numbe: of factories 
(as defloed in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of 
ali hinds in the State being 355 Ihe Shahabad 
Cement Co which has been established at 
Shahabad on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail 
way line, not fat from Wadi, supples the 
whole of southern India with cement and has at 
present an annual output of 99,439 tons 


Taxation —Apart from the fand revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 crores 
the main sources of taxation are excise and cus- 
toms The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 158 and 125 lakhs respec 
tively After these come interest on invest- 
ments (50 lakhs), railways (81 lakhs) and Berar 
rent (29 lakhs) The customs revenue 1s derived 
from an ad valerem duty of 5 per cent on all 
umports and exports 


Communicatioizs —One hundred and thirty- 
seven mules of broad gauge line from Bombay 

Madras traverse the State also 33 mules of 
metre gauge line from Masulipatam to Maringoa 
At Wadi on this section the broad gauge sys 
tem of the Nizam’s State Railway takes off and 
running east through Hyderabad City and 
Warangal reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at 
Bezwada, a total length of 352 miles From 
Kazipet near Warangal on this line, a new 
link to Bellarshah strikes north thus providing 
the shortest route between Madras and Delhi 
From Secunderabad the metre gauge Goda- 
verl Valley railway runs north west for 386 
miles to Manmad on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Calcutta 
A metre gauge line also runs south from Secun- 
derabad through Mahbubnagar nearly to the 
border and 1s now linked up with Kurnool 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail 
way Branch lines exist from Purna to 
Hingoht, Parbham to Purta, Karipalli to 
Kothagudiim and Vikharabad to Bidar, 
which last is being extended to Purte Thus 
with branch lines there are now 697 
miles of broad gauge and 628 of the metre 
gauge in the State Ihe Barsi Light Railway 
owns a short extension from hurdwadi on 
the Bombay Madras line to Latur in Osmanabad 
District The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Ral- 
way was worked by a Company until April 
1930 when It wis purchased by the Nizam s 
Government The road system is incomplete 
at present but 1s being rapidly extended on 
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Education —The Osmania University ut Hy- 
derabad which marks a new departure in Indian 
education, imparts instruction in all the facul- 
ties through the medium of Urdu, Enghsh being 
taught as a compulsory language. It has one 
Fitst Grade College, four Intermediate (Col 
leges, a Medical College, an Enzineering College 
and a Training College for teachers. The 
Nizam College at Hyderabad (first grade), is, 
however, affiliated to the Madras University 
In 1929 30 the total number of educational 
institutions were 4,256, the number of Primary 
Schools in particular having been largely 
increased, 
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Executive Council —Raja Rajayan Rajah 
Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminua 
Saltanath, GOIE., President, Nawab Wahud 
Dowlah Bahadur, Education, Medal and 
Miltary Departments Member, Nawab Sir 
Akbar Hydanr, Finance and Railway Member, 
Lt-Col Sir R H, Chenevix Trench, OIE, 
OBE, Revenue and Polwte Member, Nawab 
Lutfud Dowlah Bahadur, Judic.al Member, 
Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, Puble Works 
Member, Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Political Member 

British Resdent—The Hon'ble Lt -Col 
T H Keyes,cMG OSI,OIE 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it 1s bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg Jt has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own—the hill country 
(or malaoad on the west and the wide spreading 
valleygand plains (the maidan) on the east The 
State has an area of 29,475 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civiland Mil.tary Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,567,871 of 
whom ever 92 per cent, are Hindus, Kannada 
is the language of the State. 


History.—The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, Coming down to 
historical times, the north eastern portion of 
“the country formed a of Asoka’s Empire in 

the third century BC Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventn century A D 
Mysore was raled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
osntral and the southern portions by the Gangas 
in the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid The Hoysaia power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. Aft frst tributary to the dom- 
nant empire of Viiayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565 In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan In 1799, on tne fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within ita present limits, to the an 
cient poor in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha 
dri Iyer, K 0.8.1., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
@ State of great prosperity. He died in 189}, 


and was succeeded by the 
Colonel Sir Sri 
Bahadur, G@OSsI, 


present ruler 
Krishnarajendta Wadavar 
GBE, who was installed 
in 1902, In November 1918 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a eee which indi- 
cates more appro riately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. In 1927, the Government of India 
remitted in perpetuity Rs. 10¢ lakhs of the 
annual subsidy which will then had stood at 
Rs 35 Jakhs 


Administration.—The City of Mysore is the 
Capital ot the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
Statc and the administration is eonducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
two Members of Council]. The High Court 
consisting of three Judges 18 the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council The Represertative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by simular 
orders of Government Under the scheme otf 
constitutional develapments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been vlaced on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of Women on 
the ground of sex, from exerctsing the nght to 
vote has been removed The privilege of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the le 
of new tares and on the general principles of a 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The atrength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of peblic ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
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tion granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants The Dewan isthe Ex 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council has a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines the audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant 

Standing Committees —With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non official represen 
tatives of the people to influence the everydav 
admunistration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council 
have been formed, one in connection with Kail 
way, Electrical and P W Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita 
tion and Public Wealth and the third in connec 
tion with Fimance and Taxation 


All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of $930°31 was 2,1°6 of which 
488 were in the Mvsore Lancers, 132 in the 
Mvsore Horse, and the remaining 1,516 in the 
Infantry Ammal Transport Corps, was 
replaeed by the Mechanical Transport which 
consists of 2 10rries (six wheelcr lorries) and 4 
commerciil lormes with the necessary staff 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of 
rupees The cost of the Police Administration 
during 1929 30 was about 18 lakhs 


Agriculture —Nearly three fourths of the 
population are employed 1n agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwar 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sunhemp Nearly fift 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the il 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining The Department of Agri 
culture 1s popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations imvestigations 
and expermment There are six Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal Babbur Marthur 
Nagenahally, Hunsur and the coffee experimental 
btation at Balehonnur A Jive stock section has 
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been organised which has been taking necessary 
steps for the improvement of live stock A cattls 
broeding station has been established at Parva 
tharayanakare near Ajjyampur in the Kadu 

District, with a sub station at Basur A Serum 
Institute has been opened at Bangalore for the 
manufacture of serum and varus for inoculation 
against rinderpest 


Industries and Commerce —A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus 
tries and Commerce in the State Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi 
mental work for ploneenng industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer 
cial matters Mysore 1s the largest produce of 
Sik in India, and the care and development of 
this industry 1s entrusted to a Derartment of 
Sericulture in charge of a Superintendent subject 
to the general centrol of the Director of Indust- 
ties and Commerce Arrangements have been 
made for the supply of disease free seed and 
a central and fixe taluk popular schools have 
Teen doing good work The sangalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis is 
now working on a commercial scale A factory 
18 working at Mysore A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
poses of manufacturing charcoal, pig iron dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries <A new ;ipe foundry was opered 
there for the manufacture of pipes which 
are in great demand im several towns in India 
The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing mch deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Iallsestimated to be capable 
of producing 100000 horse power of electric 
energy A Trade Commissioner in Iondon has 
been appointed to look ifter the intrest of 
the trade and Industry of the State. 


Finances ——The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
seach 1930 31 and budget for 1931 32 were 

elow — 








Lear Receipts Disbursements Surplus Deficits 
Rs Rs Rs Rs 
1925 26 3 46,36 960 3 46,( 2 626 34 324 
1926-27 3 38 69 349 3 47 39 906 8,70 557 
1927-28 360209 2 3 60,40 350 40,623 
1928 29 374097 981 3 74 02 395 55 586 
1929 30 375 40 314 3.75 34 720 5,594 
1930-31 (Revised ) 3 42 20 000 3 94 31 000 52,11 000 
1931 32 (Budget ) 3 78 25 900 3 76 84 000 1 91 900 





Hydro-E'eciric and Irrigation 


Works — 


for hghting t he cities of Mysore and Bangalore 


The river Cauvery in its course through the In course of time, the demand for power 


State, possesses a natural fail of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop 
ment of electne power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H P for supplying owcr mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining aipeiles and incidentally 


created and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnarajacagara Reservoir’ 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed The storage from the reser- 
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voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
wer up to 46,000 H P. will also bring under 
tion about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
In an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works are now in 
progress, and the main canal is named the 
** Irwin Canal” after the present Viceroy Full 
advantage is beng taken of the available elec 
tric power for smal] industnes and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift irrigation 
Education -~A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central, and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Mahatani’s Colleges at Mysore, and five 
Intermediate Co'leges with head-quarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently squippes 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore The Maharani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for Women 
With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
number of village schools, primary education 
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has during recent years made considerable 
advance Schools have been started for im- 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technica] subjects. There 
were altogether 8,358 institutions on 3ist March 


1930. This givea one school to every 2 9 
square miles of the area and to every 7 1 of the 
population An Elementary $ Education 
Regulation to provide for the progressive 
expansion and development of elementary 
education in the State has been recently passed 
Under the Regulation local bodies are invested 
with powers for providing and controlling 
elementary education 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commanoner of 
Coorg —The Hon, Lieut Col R J.C Burke 

Dewan —Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Mahomed 
Jamail, O18, OBR 

Members of the Execultre Council —Rajkarya- 
prasakta Diwan Bahadur M N Krishna Rao, 
BA, First Member of Council, Rayamantrapra- 
vina ©. §8 _ Balasundaram Iyer, BA., 2nd 
Member of Council and Rajamantrapravina 
K. Matthan, Ba, Third Member of Oouncil. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in arranged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided | British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 


into four district blocks; (1) the southern |the Pindari hordes and MHolkar. But 


from 


district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti | 1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 


river, and mostly surrounded by British terri- 
tory, (2) central district, north of the Nar- 


bada, in which hes Baroda, the capital city; Carnac, Governor 


| 


differences arose between the two 
ments, which 


Govern- 
were settled by Sir James 
of Bombay, in 1841. 


(3) to the north of Ahmedabad, the district of Ganpat Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847. 


., Mehsana , and (4) to the west,in the peninsula | During his rule, 


~ of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, tormed of 

scattered tracts of land. The atca of the 

State is 8,164 square miles; population 

Daye 443 007 of whom over four-fifths are 
us. 


History —The history of the Baroda Stave 
a8 such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be consxdered as 
the founder of the phe ruling family, 
gteatly distinguished himself Songhad was 
we headquarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji r rly levied tribute in Guyerat 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1784, since then it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars; but Mughal authority 
in Gujerat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa 


In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the |Dewan and other officers 


the pohtical supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. His successor Khande » who 
ascended the Gadi 1n*1856, introdueed many 
reforms He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was succeeded by his brother Malthar 
Rao in 1870 Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for ‘‘ notorious misconduct” and ‘‘ gross 
misgovernment,” but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full pewers in 1881. 


Administration —An executive council 
consisting of the principal! officers of the &tate 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
number of 


resigns defeated ae panes Ae fi oi al apa oe pepe ee ara ee 
continued to to nis terr presi ove Cc correspo 
He died in 1768, leaving the succeasion in dis- those in British India. The State is divided 


pute between two rival sons He was suc- jinto four 


ceeded in turn by his sons Sayaji Rao J, 
Fattesing Rao, Manaji Rao and Govind Rao 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Rao A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda 
By atreaty of 1805 between the British Govern- 
ment Baroda, it was arranged «inter 
aha that.the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similar; 


ata, each of which is sub-divided 


into M and Peta Mahals of which there 


‘are in all 42. Attempts have for some years 


been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which 1s responsible for 
makinglaws There is alsoa Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members 


|a High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 


| 


over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals. From the decisions of the High Court, 
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appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharajs,_ 
who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyaya Sabha The State Army consists of 5,086 — 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 


Finance —In 1929 30, the total receipts of 
the State were Rs 2,65,34,000 and the disburse 
ments Rs. 2,42,66,000. The principal Revenue 
heads were —Land Revenue, Rs 1,19,40,0.0 , 
Abkari, Ra 34,23000; Opium, Rs 4,94,000, 
Ratiways, Rs 14, 83,000, Interest, Re 17,34,000, 
Tribute from other States, Re 9,59,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 


Production and = Industry.— Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent. of the people. | 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
zastor ol, rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and ceghae crops 
The greater part of the State 1s held on ryotwars 
tenure. The State contains few munerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a Variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 70 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies’ Act There are four Agmri- 
cultural Banks and 874 Co-operative Socicties 
in the Baroda State. 


Communications —The B B &C I Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants, in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda Godhra 
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Chord line (B. B. & C. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways owned by the State are 
about 707 miles in length. The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State is 
405 and 932 respectively 


Education —The Education Department 
controls 2,742 institutions of different kinds 
in 76 of which English is taught The Baroda 
College 18 affiliated to the Bombay University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is ‘in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
lrbraries. Lighteen per cent. of the population 
ia Feturned in the census as literate. Total 
e<pense on Education is Rs. 34 39 (lakhs) 


Capital City —Baroda City with the can 
tenment has a population of 112862 It con- 
tains a public park, a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices, and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples The cantonment 1s to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 


Ruler —His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat 1-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaj1 Rao ITI 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khe), Samsher Bahadur, 
G.08.1,G01E,LL D,Mah.raja of Baroda 


Resdent —Lt -Col C G Crosthwaite, 0 BE 
Dewan —Rao Bahadur V T Krishnamachari, 
OIE, 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency hes the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 


Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chaga1 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabjan Sea and on the Weat by Persia. 


The State includes the tribal territories of 
the Vhiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is head. The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela. ‘The inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muham ans 
of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Las 
Bela is 80,410 aq. miles. The country 1s sparsely 
ee the total population being about 
379,000. 


The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by tho latter of which the independence 


of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed Ag 


to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-Kuropean telegraph line, the cession 
of eres on the Sel and in ro rey 
Pass, an e permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad 


The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service The 
Governor General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State The revenue 
of the Stateis about Rs 15 11,700, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs 3,50,000 per 
annum The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
G01. He was born in 1864, 


Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the rn boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,182 square miles; population 50,696, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans The certimated 
average revenue is about Rs. $,52,600. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State mm accord 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General’s 
ent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat The Jam also oupey 
an approved Wasir, to whose advice he is subject 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State busincss. 


Agent tothe Governor-General for Babuchisian,-~ 
Hon’ble Mr. A. N. L. Cater, 0 [ E,, 1.0,8, 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana 1s the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 131,698 square 
miles, which includes 19 Indian States, one 
chiefship, and the small British district of 
Ajmer-Merwara It 1s bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in | 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States 
and Chiefship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 


The B. B.& CI. (Wetre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from . 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 


Indian Stat railways the most important are edin about6 
ths Jodhpur and Bikaner lincs from Marwar which ig beautifully situated on 


fent or as cultivators By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India , and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distingnished from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajpnt stocks. 


The pepulation and area of the States are as 
follows — 








and Dholpur) are Jat, and one (Tonk) 18 Area 1n {| Population 
Mahomedan The chief administrative control Name of State. square in 
of the British district 18 vested ex-officio in | miles 1921 
the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor-General’s Agent for the supervision Jn direct Poliwal rela 
of the relations between the several Indian fons wuh A. G. G.— 
States of Rajputana and the Government Bikaner is --| 2,338,512] 659 685 
of inde Lis ae dF ad ie they Sirohi os = we] 1,064] 188,639 
alg aie a Me ations: AF Lie sles os = we | 8, 21,29 
Bikaner, Sirobi and Alwar in direet relations se ae te 
with the Agent overnor-General | Mewar Reside and 
Eastern Rajputana Agency 4 States (Bharatpur,;| § RS ae 
Dholpur, Karuali and Kotah), Haraoti Udaipur ‘ 12915] 1,406,990 
and Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundi, Jhalawar, Banswara .. ‘ 1,606) 190,362 
Shahapura and Tonk), Jaipur Residency, 2 Dungarpur .. 1,447/ 189,072 
States (Jaipur and Kusbangarh), Mewar Partabgarh .. . 886 67,110 
: Remdency and Southern Rajputana States Kushalgarh .. 340 29,162 
Agency 4 States (Mewar Dangirpur, Banswara (Chiefshrp) 
and Pratabgarh and the Kushalgarh Chiefship) 
Western Rajpuatna States Residency, 2 States, | Western State Resdency— 
(Jodhpur and Jaisalmer), Jodhpur. 85 066] 1,848,825 
The Aravalli Hills intersect the country jie mane ret ROR eianee 
almost from end toend. The tract to the north- Jaipur ee 16.682| 2.388.802 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, 1ll-watered Kishangarh .. ; a5g] 77,73 4 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from Lawa ne ; 19 2°962 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- | maraots-Tonk Agency— 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the Bundi ae : 2,220 197,068 
south-east on the Aravall: Hills lie higher and Tonk i 2 586 287,898 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill Jhalawar .. eo. 810 96,182 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable Shahpura .. 405 48,130 
rivers. Eastern States Agency— 
COMMUMIGATIONS.—The total length of rall-| Phone °° ° | 1'eo0|  as0189 
Ways 10 Rajputana is 3,259 miles, of which 100 Karauli ia : 1.242 133.7 30 
are the property of the British Government Kotah ns : 5,684 630,060 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
46A.D. Thecapital city is Udaipur, 
e slope of a 


Jaaction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 


INHABITANTS.— Over 50 per cent. of the popu 


His Highness the Maharana’s , and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 


lation are engaged in some form of agriculture , beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
about 20 per cent. of the total population are Lake in tho middle of which stand two island 
maintaa by the preparation and supply of palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
material substances; personal and domestic Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
vervice provides employment for about 5 per of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhira) 
cent. and commerce for 2} per cent. of the popu- Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahador, @ 0 8 1,, 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani.'Kc1E, who succeeded his iather the late 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous Maharana His Highness Maharajadhira) 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Ti ge nT ee Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, gcsr, 


Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, and | 4.0.1 B,G0.V,0 in 1980, 18 the Premier Ruling 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the arie- | Prince of Rajputana The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are now about 


tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 


land to a very large extent, either asreceivera of 806 lakhs. remains ate 


Ita archaeological 
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numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been fvund 


Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States The area of the 
State 1s 1946 square miles and the population 
2 60 670souls It1s thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rayputana Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed acountry known 
as Bagar which was from the begining of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1520 held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelot or Sishodiya clan who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Rawal Udai Singhji the ruler of Bagar about 
1529 his territory was divided between his two 
sons Prithwi R1yji and Jagmal Singhy: and 
the descendants of the two families are now 
respectively the Rulers of Dungarpur and 
Banswara Where the town of Banswara now 
stands there was a large Bhil pal or colony under 
a powerful Bhil Chieftam named Wasna who 
was defeated and slain by Maharaw1l Jagmal 
Singhji about 1530 The name of Banswara 1s 
by tradition said to be a corruption ofWasnawata 
or the country of Wasna Others assert that 
the word means the country (wara) of bamboos 
(bans) Nearly three centures afte: its founda 
tion by Maharawal Jagmal Singhji Maharawal 
Bijai Singh)! anxious to get rid of the supremacy 
of the Mahrattas offered to become a tributary 
to the British Government In 1818 a defimite 
treaty was made with his successor Maharawal 
Umed Singhji Banswara has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana 
It looks at its best just after the rains The 
principal rivers are the Mah), the Anas the Eran 
the Chap and the Haran 


The present Ruler 1s His Highness Rajan Ral 
Mahaiaja Dhiray Maharawalj; Sahib Shree 
Pirthi Singhji1 Bahadur, who was born on July 
15 1888 and js the 2ist in descent from 
Maharawal Jagmal Singh): His Highness 
was educated im the Mayo College and 
succeeded his father in 1914 His Highness 1s 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns The State 1s 
ruled by His Highness the Maharawalj: Sahib 
Bahadur with the assistance of the Diwan and 
the Home Minister and the Judicial and the 
Legislative Council of which the Diwan 1s the 
President and the heir apparent Mahara) Ra) 
Kumar Sahib Shri Chandraveer Singhy1 Sahib 
is Senior Member The revenue of the State 1s 
about 7 lakhs and the expenditure 1s about the 
same 


Diwan —Mr R K Chatterjee, B A, Bar at 
Law 


Home Minister —Mr Nand Lal Banerjee 


Dungarpur State with Banswara, for 
mculy comprised the country called the Bagar 
It wasinvaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 
Asin other States inhabited by hill tribes it 
became necissary at apn early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to cocrce the Bhils ‘The State represents the 
Gad: of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kirtipal 


t7t 


of Jalor ficd to Bagdad aud killed Chowrasima), 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur The present Chiefis His Higt ness 
Rai Rayan Maharajadh ra) Maharawal Shi 
Lakshman Singhy: Bahadur born on 7th March 
1908 succecded on 15th November 1918 and 
assumed charge of the administration on the 
loth February 1928 No railway line crosses 
the territory, the nearest railway station, 
Udaipur, being 65 mul s distant and ‘Jalad on 
Ahmedal ad side being about 70 mules distant 
Revenue about 6¢ lakhs. 


Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab, Singh In the time of Jaswant Sing 
(1775 1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salam Shaht Rs 72700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States),1n heu of 
Rs 15000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov 
ernment was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was madein1818 The tribute to Holkaris paid 
through the British Government and 1n 1904 
was converted to Rs 36,350 British currency 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929 The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 54 lakhs , expenditure nearly 54 
lakhs The financial administration 1s under 
the direct supervision of the State 


Jodhpur State, is the largest in Rayputana 
with an area of 35 016 miles and a population of 
21 millions, of which 83 per cent aire 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalmans and the reat 
Jams and Animists The greater part of the 
country 1s anarid region 1t mmproves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile land 
as it proceeds from West to East The rainfall 
is scanty and capricious Ihere are no perennial 
11vers and the supply of sub soi) water 1s very 
limited ‘The only important river 13 Luni 


The Maharaja of Jodhpur 1s the head of the 
Rathor clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama. the deified hing of Ayodhya cadets The 
earliest known King of the Clan named 
Abhimanyu lived in the fifth century, from 
which time their history 1s increasingly clear 
After the breaking up of their kingdom at Kanau) 
they founded this State about 1212 and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha 1n 1459 He had abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous R10 Maldeva the most powerful ruler 
oi his time having an army of 80000 Rajputs 
and the Emperor Humayun when expelled b 
Sher Shah in 1542 A D had sought refuge wit 
him Raya Sur Singh, son of Raja Uda Singh 
in recognition of his deeds of valour was creat 
a ‘Sawal Raja’ with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
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3,300 Sowars by the Kmperor Akbar Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh I with whom the secret hostilities 


of Emperor Aurangzeb are well known was once 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a great 
defender of the Hindus and their temples He 
was also a patron of learning and himself wrote 
books on losophy, Prosudy and other pro 
found subjects After his demise, Aurangveb 
confiscated Marwar, and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to pass 8 years in hiding 1n 
mountains and subsequent 20 years 1n constant 
wars with Aurangzeb s army with the help of 
his nobles, chtef of whom was the famous hero 
Durga Dass before he ascended the throne of | 
Marwar In the time of Maharaja Byey Singh, | 
a later descendant of the same line one of the | 
richest districts, viz, Godwar was finally , 
acquired from Mewa:i and annexed to Marwar 
The State entered into a treaty of alliance with 
the British Government in 1818 
The present ruler Major His Highness Ka) 
Rajeshwar Saramad Raja Hind Maharaja 
Dhira) Maharaja Sri Sw Umaid Singhy: 
Sahib Bahadur GC IE,KCSI,KOCVO,1s 
the head of Rathors and 1s the 32nd ruler from 
Rao Sihaji His Highness was born on 8th 
July 1903 and is now in the 28th year of his age 
He succeeded his elder brother on 3rd Octobe1 
1918 He was educated at the Mayo College 
Ajmer, and was invested with full ruling powers 
on 27th January, 1923 In October of the same 
ear he was granted the rank of honorary 
ptain in the British Army, made a Kmght 
ommander of the Royal Victorian Order m 
March 1921 and was elevated to the Rank of 
Honorary Major in June 1923 He was created 
K CSI, on 8rd June 1925 and invested with 
GCIE, on the ist January 1930 His 
Highness was married in November 1921 and 
has three sons, and one daughter the heir 
apparent being Mahraj Kumar Sri Hanut Singh): 
Sahib born on 16th June 1923 His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has one younger 
brother, Maharaja Sri Ajit Singh): Sahib, and 
two sisters the elder of whom 1s Maharan' of 
Jaipur and the younger the Maharan of Rewa 
This Highness is greatly interested in educa 
tional, athletic, and progressive institutions 
generally of modern times, both m India and 
abroad, and has always exhibited his sympathy 
with them by hberal donations An example of 
this can be easily found in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Highness for founding the 
Irwin Chair of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
University He 1s a keen sportsman, Polo 
layer and first rate shot His favourite past 
cies are pig sticking, fishing, shooting and 
photography. 
Hs Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
his own territories and 17 guns elsewhere 
The administration 1s carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, President 
Kunwar Mahara) Singh, CIE, (Divisional 
Commusstoner, Allahabad, U P ),Vice President 
Mr J W Young OBE, (indian Tinance 
Department), Finance Member Rao 
Bahadur Thakur Chain Singh) MA, LLB, 
Judicial Member, Rao Bahadur Rao Raja 
Narpat Singhy, Member in Waiting, and Munsh: 
Himmat Singhji, MA, Revenue Member 
There is also an Advisory Committee representing 


: square miles 
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the great body of Sardars who hold as much as 
fixe sixths of the total area, to aid the admunistra- 
tion with opinion on matters affecting general 
customs and usage in the country. 


The revenue of the State during the year 
1929 30 was Rs 1,37,16,000 and the expenditure 
Rs 1,10 35000 The Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad, (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of the 
State 1s the principal railway, while theB B & 
CI Railway runs across a portion of the South 
Eastern Border The famous marble quarries 
of Makrana as well as the salt lake at Sambhar 
are situated in Jodhpur territory 


Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 

Ra)putana and covers an area of 16,062 
The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded 1n 1156, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored tothe State The present Ruling 
Prince 18 His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri 8ur Jawahar Singh)ji Bahadur, KE 08.1 
Revenue about four lakhs 


Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was builtin 1425 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
sare Ram Singh Bahadur, Kosi. The State 
is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials. Revenue about 
103 lakhs 


in 


Jaipur 1s the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana It consistsforthe most part of level and 
ofa country It was known to the ancients as 

atsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the ‘Wahabharata, 
im whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has beenidentified. 


Ihe Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, 80n of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as rar back as mnth century A D. 
Dulha Rai,one of its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital of the Statein 1037 A D 
Aboutthe end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Pnthvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghon 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Pnthvi Rajhad given his sister in 
marnage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom thefollowins require particular 
mention. Man Singh, 1590-1615. He was a 
victorious generaj, intrepid commander and 
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tactiul administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. Dunng most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity 1n Kabul and was the brillant character 
of Akbar’stime. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
(1700—44) was the firat town planner in India. 
He removed the capita! of the State to Jaipur, 
so named afterhim. During histime,the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was & 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astroncmical observa- 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresin India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh, 
1835-1880. He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in Various ways and improved the admunistra- 
tion and matenal condition of the people 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja 
His administration was characterized by yzreat 
hberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unnivallcd generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maimtenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised bim 1n the estimation 
of the paramount power. He passed awuy after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Hepaee the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh lI Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the alater of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924. He 
studied atthe Woolwich Academy 
in England and promises to be an idea) ruler 
having L pte abundantevidence already ofthe 
keen and aympathetic interest be takes in al] 
that concerns the welfare of his people and 
mankind in general 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931 A Chief Court of Judicature was establish 
ed in 1921 ‘The army consists of Cavalry 
Infantry, Transport and Artillery. The normal 
revenue 18 about one crore and twenty-five lakhs 
and the expenditure about one crore and twenty 
lakhs According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 26,30,977. In area 
itis 16,682 square mules, 


Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
Pputana and consists practically of two narrow 
Strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 90,000), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generallv 
flatand fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 

resent ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
uland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
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26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915, He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late H ess in 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Se 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926. He aaministers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 


Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana !s 
& separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakars of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka seet of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929 ‘Lhechiefshipis under mmonty Adminis- 
tiation. Revenue about Rs 50,000. 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana The Ruler ot 
Bundi is the head of the Iara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded 1n the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malws 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later tumes it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1815 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwar) 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns. Revenue about 12 lakhs; 
Expenditure nearly the same. 


Tonk State.—Partlyin Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai Clan of the erwal 
Afghan tmbe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, Gene- 
ral] of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. Holkar 
bestowed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
consolidated into the present State. The 

resent Ruler of the State 1s His 688 

id ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk, Nawab Hafiz 
Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur Saulat 
Jang who ascended the Masnad in 1930 The 

istration is conducted by the Nawab in 
consultation with the Council of four members 
viz ,(1) Major D de.M 8 Fraser, IA, Principal 
Official and Adviser, Vice-President and Finance 
Member; (2) Khan Bahadur Sheikh m 
Baksh, O BE, Revenue Member, (3) E T. D. 
Ferguson, Judicial Member, (4) Sahibzada 
heesaaag Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home 

ember. 


Secretary —Malik Myhammad Din. 


Revenue Rs. 23,82,446 Expenditure 
Rs 31,30,027. 
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Shahpura State —The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesouia Clun of Rajputs. The 


State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-l-Jehan to Mahara) 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raja Ran Singhji received the para- 
enah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 

par do and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 


The present Ruler is Raja Dhiraja Sir Nahar 
Singhji, KOIE. The State cnjoys permanent 
honour of 9 guns salute. 


Bharatpur State —Consists largcly of an 
Immense alluvial plain, watercd by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinstnwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rayputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803 It helped Lord Lake with 5 000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswar) 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted ina war Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the nghtfu) 
beir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
Was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
got disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 

ingh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial GoVernment The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in Last Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 


State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 


sent to E Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714rankand file, and 64 followers , 
2) reinforcements for the Imperial Service 

sport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers , (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs, (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldsers' Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener's 
Memoria] Tund,St John's Ambulance, Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs, (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
and (6, public subscriptions to war bonds 
Rs 69,000 Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War 
The Corpe returned to Bharatpur ut the con- 
clusion of peace in Tebruary 1920 ‘The present 
Ruler is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra 
Sawai Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadu 
Jung, who was born in 1918 and succeeded his 
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father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929, 


Revenues Rs. 35 lakhs. 


Dholpur State.—The family of tho ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in ther 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers Even- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
m 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwahor but lost 
it six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana m 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwahor. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the Bntish Government and Scindia, 1t was 
stipulated that so long as the Mahara) Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with Ins territomes The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1805 
the Governor General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh Mahara) Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Mahara) 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Mahara) Rana Neha: 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Major Hil 
Highness Rals-ud Daula Sipahdar ul Mulk Sas 
ramad Rayhai Hind Maharajadhiray Sri Sawa 
Mahara) Rana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, KOSI, KOVO, 
the present ruler,is the second son of Mahara 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
Tebruary 1893 On the death of his brother 
Mahara) Rina Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadion March 10911 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examimation and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Jmperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 


By clan and family the Mahara; Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chicfs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore Huis Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State. 


Karauli State —A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26° and 27° northlatitude and 76° 30 and 77° 30’ 
eist longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwahor 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur, and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government, 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 
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Buler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Mahal 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yaduku- 
Chandra Bhal, Heir-apparent’ Maharaj 
Kumar Ganesh Pal, Chief Member, State Council, 
Pandit Shiva Kumar Chaturved), BA, MRAS, 
FRES,MWVS 


Kotah State belongs to the Hara section, 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came und 
British protection in 1817, The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut -Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, G 03.1, @018., @.B E., who was 
born 1n 1873 and invested with full powes§ in 
1896. In administration he 18 assisted by 
two members, Ra: Bahadur Pandit Bishwam 
bhar Nath, M A , and Major-General Onkarsingh, 
C1.E. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 53 
lakhs . Expenditure 48 lakhs. 


Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area Of 810 square miles yielding a ievenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees The rulmg family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs The 
present Ruler His Highness Mahata) Rana 
Rajendia Singhyl succeeded to the Gadi on 13th 
April 1929 He was born in 1900 and educated 
at the Mayo College Ajmei, and Oxford Univer 
sity The hei: apparent Mahara) Auma1 
Virendra Singh was born in England on 27th 
September, 1921 He 13 now being educated 
at Raj Kumar College, Rajkot. 


The Bikaner State in point of area 1s the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
second largest in Rajputna The populvtion 
of the State is 9,36 218 of whom 77 per cent 
are Hindus, 15 per cent Mahomedans, 4 per cent 
Sikhs and 3 per cent Jains The capital city 
of Bikaner with its Lee daa including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Ra)putana 


The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average rainfallis about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
$00 feet deep 


The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs,and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 AD by Rao Bikay, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
bim both the Capital and the State are named 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “‘ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals ” and 1t was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mighal Emperor in 1687 in re 
cognition of his distin ed services in the 
eapture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar soap who in the 
Indiin Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to c -operate with the British forces in the field 
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on t 1¢ outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub Tehsil of Tibt, consisting of 41 villages 
frori: the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State 


The present Ruler, lieutenant General His 
Highness} Maharajadhiray Ra) Rayjeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Sir Ganga 
Singhjl Bahadur, GCS1I, GOIE, GCVO, 
GBE, KOB, ADO, LLD, Is the 21st of 
along Hine of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 3rd October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He was awarded the first class Kalsar- 
{-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 


| he went on active service to China in connec- 


tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
daland KCI The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Rasala,’” who;e 
sanctioned strength is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion 595 strong, a Regiment of Cavalrv 
342 strong including His Highness’ Body 
Guard, a Battery of Artillery (4@uns 2 75), 
and 236 strong and Camel Battery 30 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Risala remforced by the Infantry Regiment, 


- which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 


in the fleld, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought forthe British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Afnca. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicucus political part durmng the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 191819 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the I eague 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Impcrial Conference mn 1980 His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federil Structure Sub- 
Comm.ttee both in 1930 and 1931. 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 


His Highness 1s assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manubhal N. 
Mehta, Kt., 0.8.1., M.4., LL.B... formerly the 
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Dewan of the Baroda State. <A Legislative As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 20 out of whom are elected 
Members, and which meets twice a year 


The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail 
way system, the total mileage beg 795,85 | 
The Governutent have also under contemplation . 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway : 
from Sadulpur to Rewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind 
Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall but the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutlej river has now been constructed 
and opened and will help to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part of 
the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past 14,785 Squares of the 
Canal land have already been sold. Even 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakrz 
Dam Project from which it is hoped that the 
prepa level lands in the north of the 
State will beirrigated. A coal mine is worked 
at Palana, 14 mules south from the Capital 


Alwar State is a hilly tract of Jand in the 
East of Rayputana. Its Rulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Keshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Raja Udai Karanji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large 
territories. His successor sent a force to co 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and 
“an alliance was concluded with him in that year 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. The presentchief, H H. Raj 
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Rishi Veerendra Shiroman! Dev Col Shri Sewa) 
Maharaja Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, @ac1F., 
K Osi, who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father 1n 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1908. He carnes on the administration 
with the assistance of five Ministers, Members 


| of His Highness’ Council and various heads 


of departments. The normal revenue and ex- 
penditure are about Rs. 55 lakhs a year. The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
Al on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi 


RAJPUTANA. 


Aaent to Governor-General—Tho Hon Sir I eorard 
Reynolds, K CIT, CIEL, MC 


UDAIPUR 
Rendent—Lt Col D M Field 


JAIPUR 
Resuden{—D G. Machenzie, CI E 


EASTERN RAJPUTANA STA1ES 


Polit cal Ageni—(Officiating)—Lt Col LT J D 
Colvin 


WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES, 
Resedent—(Officating)—D G Macken e, CIE 
HABAOTI AND TONK 

Poluacal Agent—Mayjor L E. Barton. 


SOUTHERN RAJPUTANA STATES 
Poluivcal Ageni—Lt Col D M Field 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to | 
the country occupied by the Indian States’ 
Set together under the supervision of the 

tical Officer whois designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
uartersat Indore. As constituted in 1921— 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand and SBaghelkhand Agencies 
between 22°—88’ and 26°-19’ North and 78°10’ 
and 83°-0’ Hast and the Western consisting of 
the Bhopal and the Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22' and 24°-47’ North 
and 74-0’ and 78°-50’ East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State civide the Agency into two sectiors 
The total area covered is 51,501°8 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 6,615,120. 
great majority of the ple are Hindus. 

ute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government —Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora, All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora end Baoni which are Muhammedan 


Besides these there are 56 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore State 
and the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes Bg ey Agency, 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal); Baghel- 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Rewa); Bundelkhand Agency, 22 Sta 
and peers haga) a State Orchha), Southern 
States and wa Agency, 22 States and Estates 
ene States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 

was Junior Branch, Jaora and Ratlam). 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, Central India West com- 
prising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts’ The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied, 
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The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above .— 





—_——. 











Area in | 
Name square | Population 'Revenue 
es mules | 
Lakhs 
Rs 
Indore . 9,519 | 13,18,237 136 
Bhopal ; 6,902 | 7,29,9556 62 
Rewsa .. 13,000 | 15,87,445 60 
Orchha 2,079 | 3,14,661 11 
Datia .. 911 | 1,58,834 17 
Dhar 1,777 | 2,438,430 17 
Dewas, Senior 
Branch 449 83,321 9 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch 419 70,513 6 
Samthar 180 33,307 3 
Ja0TR .. ; 601 ' 100,166 12 


Gwahor.—The house of Scindia traces ite 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara 


The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzcbe The found.r of the Gwaliol 
House was Ranoji Scindia who held a 
military rank under the Peshwa Baji Rao 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowering them to levy 
“Chauth” and “Sardesmukhy” and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops In 
1736 Ranoy Scindia accompanied Bayi Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin 
guished themselvesin military exploits Rano)) 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Scindia domimions During the time of 
Mahady Scind a and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India Despite the partial reverse 
which Mahad): Scindia’s troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia’s power 
remained unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 


In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1704 Himself a 
mihtary genius, Mahad): Scindia’s armies reach 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— 
De Boigne Mahad)j1 was succeeded by his grand 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia’s Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustaincd at Ahmednagar, Assaye 
Asirgarh and Laswari Daulat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis- 
puted possession of almost all the, territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away 1n the prime of hfe. On Ins 
demise in 1848 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar. 
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Janko)i Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
serted him, was unshakable Jn 1861 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander ofthe Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and 1n 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress Subsequ- 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
Alyjah Babadur, G0V.0,G@081,G.BE,ADC 
to the King. He succeeded 1n 1886 and obtained 
powersin 1894 In 1901 he went to China during 
the war, he held the rank of honorary Licuten- 
ant Gencral of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LLD , Cambridge, and DCL, 
Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. He died in 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H H. 
Jeewajirzo Scindia. During His Highness’ 
mipority the administration of the State 1s 
being condu(ted by a Council of Regency. 


The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State isin dircct :elations with the 
Government of India 


The northern part of the State 1s traversed by 
the GIP Ralway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwahor Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwahor to Bhind, from Gwahor to Sheopur and 
from Gwahor to Shivpuri The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which 1s done al) over the 
State; fine muslins made at Chander, leather 
work, etc The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a_ transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 


Indore —The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born 1n 1693 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired termtories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward 
for his career as a Military Commander. He 
was succeeded by his grandson On his 
death without issue his mother Ahilya Baj 
became the Ruler and her admunistration is 
still looked upon with admuration § and 
reverence as that of a model ruler She waa 
succeeded by Tukoyi Holkar who indeed had 
been associated with her to carry the Military 
Administration and had in course of it dis- 
tinguished himself in various battles. Tukoji was 
succeeded by Kashirao, who was supplanted 
by Jeswant Rao, his step brother a person of 
remarkable daring strategy as exhibited in a 
number of engagements in which he had taken 

tt The brillant success he obtained at the 

ttle of Poona inst the combined armies 
of Peshwa and Scindia made him a dictator 
of Poona for some time and he declared in 
consequence the indepsudence of Holkar State 
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During 1804-5 he had a protracted war wit! 
the British, closed by a Treaty whicl 
recognised the mdependence of Holkar Stat 
with practically no diminution of its territorie 
and rights. Yeshwant Rao showed signs o 
insanity from 1808 onwards and succumbec 
to that malady in 1811, when he was succeeded 
by his minor son Malhar Rao II Dunng the 
Regency which followed the power of the Statc 
was weakened by vanous causes, the most 
important of which was the _ refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders On the 
outbreak of the war between the Engitsh and 
the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Commanders 
with a part of the army, rebelled against the 
authority of the State and were disposed to 
befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British ‘There was a battle between the 
British Army and this refractory portion of 
the Holkar Army which culminated in the 
latter’s defeat olkar had to come to terms 
and to cede extensive termtories and rights 
over the Rajput Princes to the British but 
the internal sovereignty remained unaffected 
The Treaty of 1818 which embodied these 
rovisions still regulates the relations between 
he British Government and the State. 


Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1833. 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tokoji Rao II 
ascended the Throne, but as he was a minor 
the administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as its 
Adviser The prosperity of the State revived 
@# great deal during this administration and 
the progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852 It was interrupted by 
the outbreak of Mutiny in 1857 in British India. 
This wave of disaffection did not leave some 
of the State troops untouched. The Maharaja 
with his adherents and the remaining troops 
remained however staunch to the British and 
gave every sible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administrations 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour, He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 
agi and will be specially remembered for 

is beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yeta minor The Regency Administration 
was continued till 1911 and it effected a number 
of reforms in all the branches of admunistration. 
The policy of the Regency was maintained by 
the Maharaja. With his assumption of powers 
the State advanced in education in general 
including female education, commerce and 
industrial developments, munici franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 

rosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 

ty, the population of which rose by 40 per 


During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
ita rescurces at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the 
various theatres of war and the contribution | 
of the State towards the war and Charitable | 
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Funds in money was 41 lakhs and its sub- 
scriptions to the War Loans amounted to Rs 82 
lakhs while the contnbution from the Indore 
people amounted to over one crore This 
assistance received the recognition of the Bnitish 
Government 


The area of the State 1s 9 520 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
eight lakhs According to the Census of 1981 
shove a on of ue spite is 1,818,287, 

ng an increase of 14, r cent. 
Census figures of 192), is rears 


The State now possesses one first gradc 
College teaching upto M A and LLB 
5 High Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 645 
other educational and 78 medical institutions 
An Institute of Plant Industry for the improve- 
ment of cotton is located at Indore It has 
also 9 spinning and weaving mills 


The State Army consists of about over 4,200 

ficers and men The State 1s traversed bv 
the Holkar State Railway, the prinupal station 
of which is Indore, the B B &C t Railway 
and the U B Section of the G I P Railway. 
Besides the trunk roads there are 600 Miles 
of roads constructed and maintained by the 
State The reforms introduced were the 
establishment of State Savings Banks, a scheme 
of Life Insurance for State offiauals establish- 
ment of a Legislative Committee consisting 
of seven elected Members out of a total of nine 
members, introduction of a Scheme of 
Compulsory Piumary Education in the City of 
Indore and measures for the expansion of educa- 
tion in the mofussil 


His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao Il 
abdicated mm favour of his son The present 
Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar was born 
“ 6th September 1908 He receivid 
us education in England from 1920 23 and again 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, from 1926 27 
He married a daughter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and received admunistrative training with 
Mr ( U Wills O1E£,10° He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930 


The chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
hugar, salt and kerosene oil The total imports 
‘a 1929 amounted to Rs 2,36,85,876, 


The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
md cercals The total exports in 1929 
mounted to Rs _ 1,03,86,634 exclusive of the 
‘xported produce of the Ginning and Pressing 
“actories which was valued at Rs 3,06,47,692 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills ig 
valued at over two crores and the local trade 
in wheat 18 estimated at one crore 

Cotton excise duty at 8} per cent ad valorem 
a8 been abolished from lst May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
ihe same date 


| Papal —The principal Mohammadan State 
im Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States 
f India. The ruling family was founded by 
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Sardar Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler Jung, a 
Tirah Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb obtaimed the pargana of Berasia in 
1709 With the disintegration of the Moghal 
Empire Bhopal State developed into an mde 
pendent State In the early part of the 19th 
century, the Nawab successfully withstood the 
inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, and by the 
agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook to assist 
the British with a contingent force and to co 
operate against the Pindar: bands 


The present ruler of the State His Highness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul Mulk, Sir 
Mohammad Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, G@ CIE 
CSI, OVO, BA, succeeded his mother 
Her Highness Nawab Sultan Johin Bugam, on 
her abdication in May, 1926 Having ably 
conducted the administration of the State for 
nearly ten years as Chif Secretary and after 
wards as Member for Finance and Law and 
Justice Departments, His Highness 1s personally 
conversant with each and every dctail of the 
administration 


His Highness 1s the head of the Government 
and 1s assisted by an Executive Council consist 
ing of five Members and one Secretary, names 
of whom are given below — 


Alimartabat, Sir Oswald Viviin Bosanquet, 
KOSL, C1h, 108, President .f the State 
Council and Member, Revenue Department 


Alimartabat, Rai Bahadur Raja Oudh Narn 
Bisarya BA Member for Finance, Law and 
Justice and Public Works Dcpartments 


Allmartabat, Nasirul Mulk Moulvi Syed 
Liakat Ali, MA, LLB, Member, Robkari Khas 


Altmartabat, Major H De N Lucas, Member 
In Charge Army Department 


Alimartabat, Raflul Qadr, iaul Uloom, 
Mufti Mohammad Anwarul Haq MA, MF 
Member in chai ge of Public Health and Lducation 
Department 


Secretary —Mir Dabir, Dabirul Insha, haz 
Wali Mohammad 


The Political Department is under His 
Highness’ direct control the Secretary in charge 
of the Department bemg Al Qadr, Kazi Ali 
Haider Abbasi 


The work of legislation withthe power of 
discussing the budget, moving resolutions and 
ashing questions 1s entrusted to a representative 
Tegislative (Council tmaugurated in 1927 
The Ryotwarn System im which every tenant 
holds his land direct from Government has 
lately been introduced The State forests 
are extensive and valuable and the arable 
atea which comprises more than two thirds of 
the total consists mostly of mch black cotton 
soil producing cotton, wheat, sugar cane, 
tobacco and other cereals The State contams 
many remains of great archzological interest 
including the famous Sanchi Topes, which date 
from the 2nd century B C, 


Along with other troops, the State maintains 
one full strength Infantry Battahon The 
capital, Bhopal City, situated on the northern 
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bank ot an extensive lake, isthe Junction for 
the ee og pn Section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 


Rewa.—This state lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions sepa- 
rated by the scrap of the Kaimur range The 
arca is 13,000 sq. miles with a population of 
15,87,352 (in 1931) Its Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs 
descended from the Solanki clan which ruled 
over Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century. In 1812, a body of Pindaries raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treat 
acknowledging the protection of the Brit 
Government. During the Mutiny, Reva 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Rewa 
Chief The present ruleris H H Bandhwesh 
Maharaja Sir Gulab Singhjy: Bahadur, KCB8I, 
GC1E,who was bornin 1903 He was married 
1n 1919 to thesister of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur Upon the death of his father 
Lt Col H. H. Maharaja Sir Vepkat Raman 
Singh Bahadur, GcosI, on 80th Octobe., 1918, 
H, H, Bandhwesh Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the gadi on 31st October, 
as a minor. During the penod of minorfty 
the State was administered by a Council 
of Regency with H. H Maharaja Colonel! Sir 
Sajjan of Singh Bahadur, K.C 8 1.,K 0 V.0. ADO,, 
of Rutlam as Regent. H. H Bandhwesh 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur attained 
majority in 1922 and was invested with full 
ruling powers on 3lst October 1922, by H. E. 
the Viceroy and the administration of the 
State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
got a son and heir named Shri Yuvaray Maharaj 
one Martand Singhji, born on 15th March 
1923, 


His Highness se ond marriage with the 
diughter of H H Maharaja of Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1925. 


Dhar.—This State in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
trom tue old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Parmara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
*entury and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar—Puar Marathas—claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India sharmng with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819, 
Lt.-Colonel H H the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, KCSI, KCcVO, 
KBF died on 80th July 1926, and the 
government ofthe State is carried on by 
a Council with Her Highness Maharani Lakshmi- 
bai Sahiba Puar DBE, as president There 
are 11 Feudatones and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 
hold a guarantee from the Bntish Government 
The population of the State according to the 
latest census figures is 2,438,521 and the average 
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inoome and expenditure is about 104 and 19 lacs 
respectively Dewan Bahadur K NadkKar 18 
Dewan of the State and Vice President of the 
Council The present Ruler His Highness 
Maharaja Anand Rao Paur Saheb Bahadur 18 a 
minor The famous and the ancient Hull Fort 
of Mandoo—the capital of several ancient 
and medicval Kingdome—with its beautiful 
mausok ums, tombs and palaces and high hills 
and deep dalcs 15 situated inthe State at a 
distance of 24 milcs from the city of Dhar 


Jaora State —Jhis Stite is the only Ircaty 
State in the Malwa Polituwal Agency covering 
an area of about 601 squarc miles with a total 
population cf 1 00 204 and has its Headquarters 
at Jaors town Ihc (mefs of Jaora claim 
descent from Abdul Mand khan, an Afghan 
of the Iaik Khel fron. Sowat, who came to 
India to acquire wealth Lhe first Nawab was 
Abdul Ghafoor Khan who obtained the State 
about the year 1808 Ihe present Chief 18 Lt 
Col His Highness Fakharud Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftiukhar Ali Khan Bahadur 
Saulat Jung KCIE, who was born in 1883 
His Highness 1s in Honorary Lutcnant Colonel 
in the Indian Army 


Jo the administration of the State His Highnses 
ib assisted by a Council constituted as under — 
Presvdent —His Highness the Nawab Sshib 
Babiadur Vice Presedent —hhan 
@alibzada Mohammad  OScrfraz Ali 
Chief Sccretary Members —(1) hhin Bahadur 
Sahibzada Mohammad Sher Ali Khan, Muitary 
Secretary (2) Sahibzada Mohammad Mohammad 
Safdar Ali Khan, Judicial Secretary (3) Pandit 
Amar Nath hatju, BSc LLB, Financial 
Secretary (4) Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg 
Senior Member, Revenue Board (5) Mr Serajur 
Kchman Khan, Bar at Law, Judge, Chief Court 
6) Mr John A Mcrrett, MI Mcch 4, Consulting 

nginacr 


A Chicf Court with a Chef Justice and two 
Puisne Judges and a Revenuc Boaid with two 
Members have also been established 


The soil of the State 18 among the richest im 
Malwa beng mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat cotton and 

ppy he average annual revenue 8 

11,67,000. 
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was mentioncd in despatches and _ received 
the Croix d’Officiers de Legion d Honneur 
Salute 13 guns, local 15 guns. 


Dewan—Ra) Kumar Sirdar Singh of 


Shahpura 


Datia State —The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhiemperors The present 
Ruler Mijor His Highness Mat araja Lok.ndra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, K C81, 1918 
who was bern in 1886 and succecded in 1907 
married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns He 
placed all bis resources 1nd his personal services 
at the dispcsal of the Imperial Government dur 
ing the Great War and established a War Hos 
pita at Datia Hes a progressive Ruler and 
has created a Te,isJative Council and intro 
duced many useful and important reforms in his 
State He 1s a Vice President of St John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial] 
City of Delhithe Ufe size marble statue of 
Lord Reading the late Viceroy His Highness 1s 
a ‘amoute big game shot and hasshot more than 
126 tigers Lhe Heir Apparent Raja Bahadur 
Balbhadra Singh, born 1907, has married a 
daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
pur and 1s a very promising prince, gh 
ness has got a second son and a grandson 


Orchha State —The rulcrs of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants ot 
the Gaharwars of Benares It was founded 
a8 an independent Statein 1048 AD _ It entered 
into = relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812 His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, GOSI GOIF, died in March 
1930 and bas been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Bir 
bingh Dev Bahadur, the present § rultr 
The ruler of _ the State has the 
hereditary titles of His Highness Saramad i- 
Rajaha: Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Saw 11 
Bahadur The State hasa population of aLout 
3 15,000 and anarea of 2,080 square miles The 
capital is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpur Sta 
tion oun the GIP Railway Orchha, the old 


| catital, has fallen into decay but 18 a place of 


Rutlam—Is the premicr Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area of 871 square | 
mules including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansingh}i a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1602 ‘The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques 
tions are referred to him for decision ‘he 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 

ers The present Ruler of Rutlam 18 Colone) 

is Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, ac1E 
KOSI,KOVO,ADC toH BR H Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, and educated at 
Daly Colle e, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet a and invested with full 
wers in 1898, Highness served in 
war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 


interest On account of 1ts magnificent buildincs 
of W,uch the finest were erected by Maharaja Bir 
Singh Dev I the most famous ruler of the 
State (1695-1627) 


GWALIOR 
Reswent—Officrating—Lieut Col D G Wilson 
BHOPAL 

Poluical Agent—Major R G Hinde 
BUNDELKHAND 

Poltiwcal Agent—Lt Col F M Bailey, c1n 
BAGHELEHAND. 

Poltiwal Agent—~Lt, Col F. M Bailey, C1E 


Bhutan. 
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SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, an 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forme 
the direct route to the Chumbi Vailey in Tibet 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which ran southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kiachinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
tange which is much loftier than that of Sin 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La 


Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
Iho State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the warthe Raja was rewarded by 
4 considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja g anted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and rede1ved Rs, 12,000 annually in lieu of 1t. 


fhe State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State 18 thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the pw ulation 1,99,657, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through &ikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
ofatrade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 1n the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed 1n recent years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.0.1.E , Was born 1n 1893 and su ed in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a C.1.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and K.C IE. on Ist Janu- 
ary 1923, The average revenue is Rs. 5,20,422, 


Poluwal Officertn Stkiwm:—F Williamson. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan cxtonds for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estima at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and Britigh a’d 
was invoked by that State. After a number ot 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an cnvoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
Stossly msulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On hia 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865 by which the State’s relations with the 
Governinent of India were satisfactonly regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession 1n 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled Bd a hew treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 


Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For thcse serviccs he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler 18 now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchbuk, K.0.8.1., K.0I E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
arc nominally two supreme authorities, the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Reaipoche, the 
spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary indarnations in Tibct, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two 1s allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 


Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs, 
They are of no military value. 
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The Indian States—Nepal. 


NEPAL. 


The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
eouthern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 56,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 


the countiy has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of govornment has beeu 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but 4 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 


vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of | during the Shogunate. The present King, His 


rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks ' Majesty 


which culminate in Mount Everest (29.002 feet) 


Tribhubana ‘Bir 


a Tre Be 
Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 


Bikram Jang Bahadur 


and others of slightly less altitude. The country ; Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up‘of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
into several small kingdoms _under Newar country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan' complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
Shah overran and conquered the different official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 


kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
and other places during the latter haif of the ,Who ordinarily succeeds to the office of 
18th century and since then have been rulers Minister. 

of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 

Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, The 


obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of tbe 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paida 
visit to England and was thus -the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. Therelations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1416 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhasa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main- : 
tained, During the rule of the late Prime! 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy's valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the vatuable na 
tendered by Nepal during the four and a h 
years of war. In recognition of this a Nepal 
receives an annual gift of Rupees ten lakhs from 
the British Government to be paid in perpetuity. 
To further strengthen and cement the bonds 
of friendship that have subsisted so lon 
between the two countries, a pew Treaty o 
friendship was concluded between the Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st 
December 1928. 


From the _.- 5. ..- st; : 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government 


a Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.8.1, K.0.V.0. Honorary 
Major-General, British Army and Hon. Colonel, 
4th Gurkhas, who succeeded the late Maharaja 
Chandra Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief in November 1929. A man of proved 
ability as the Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, 
he has already inaugurated several important 
works of ee utility. With consummate skill 
and political acumen he averted a breach of 
relations with Tibet and in his public utterances 
has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
maintain the traditional friendship with the 
British Government. 


Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 

eat, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 

en developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhgun} to Bhimphedi—the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita: 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
raltway from Amlekhgung covering a distance 
of 26 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. & N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traflic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees eee annum. The standing army 
is estimat at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable archeological 
Interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 


British Envoy—Lieut.-Col. C. T. Dankes, 0.1.E. 


The Indian States—Madras. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Phulera, Dur, 
Swat and Chitral The area of the latter three 
18 3,000 1 800 and 4 0000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively 


Amb —Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala 


Chitral —Runs from Lowaraitop tothe south 
ofthe Hindu Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years later on c)ndition that the ruler, 
Amen ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign pohcy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895 A war was declared by Umra 
kban of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated The ioternal admunistration of the 
country 18 conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, KCIE., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy 18 regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 


Dir.—The territomnes of this State, about 
3,000 square miles 1n area, include the country 
drained by the Pan)kora and its afflluents down 
to the junct.on of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud. The Nawab of Diristhe overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of theclans Dur is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley Known as the 
Dir hoh stan 


Swat.—The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, KBE, 1s a 
descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat 
He consolidated his rule in Swat fiom 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wali of Swat in 1926 The area 
of the State 1» 1 800 square milcs and population 
216,000 Ihe Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor 1oad 


Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitrail— 
R J.Gould, cMG,C1b, ICS 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,643 square 
mules. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the @rst is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre oftwo British districts. 


Estimated 

7 Area popale Pete 
ame. Bq. 0 - vente 
tiles. tion. in lakhs 

of rupees 

Travancore . 7,625 | 4,006,062 | 251 66 
Cochin 1,4172 979,019 93°67 
Pudukottai 1,179 | 426,818 26 72 
Banganapalle . 255 $6,602 2 89 
Sandor ae 167 171 


11,684 


These States were brought into direct relation 
nae the Government of India on October ist, 


Travancore.—This State, which has an area 
of 7,624 84 square miles and a population of 
5,090,462 with a revenue of Ra 250°79 lakhs 
tars a the : sono ae ral rs 
ndian Fe , furming an irregular triangle 
with its oe at Cape Comorin The 
early hi of Travancore is in great 
part traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up aa 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within ita present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
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Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a fow miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged 1n Madura and Tinne- 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities ‘Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1764 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluued, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 


Nf. H. the Maharaja (8 November 1912) 
ascended the masnad in September 1924 
During the minority the State is ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshm: Bai, C1, aun. 
of the Maharnja, as Regent on his bchalf The 
work of legislation 18 entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence 1n 1888 and as last recon 
stituted in 1921, has a majonty of non-official 
elected members. The Council is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions inciud- 
ing supplementary questions Women are 
placed on a footing ofcomplete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership Thisis the largest measure 
of sonstitutional reform introduced in any 
Indian State. A_ representative assembiy 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year Its members who are the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative measures adopted from time 
to time Local Self Government on a small 
scale exists in the More important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men 
Education has advanced considerably in recent , 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State has a leading place among Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth 18 the cocoanut 
Other crops are pepper, areca nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ang and the making of matting from the 
coir areamong the chief industries The State 
18 well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One Iine of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cute acro-s the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrun. 


Agent to the Governor-General—Lieut Col 
H WK NW Pritchard C1E.,0 BE 

Dewan—V. 8. Subrahmanya Aiyar, B A., B L+ 

Cochin.— This State on the south-west coast of 


Iudia is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 


| blackwood, and other valuable 


| 


| 


The Indian States—Madras. 


Yor little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory inright of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, 85 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab 
lished himself as an independent Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what 1s now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1668 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations About a cen- 
ea later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
Tin of Calicut, who was expelled with che asais- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to hisson, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for histerritories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy 

His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
G@O81I,@C1E, who was born in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having sbdicated 
in December, 1914 His Highness § Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah, GCTE, who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeled to the throne and 
was duly installed as Raja onthe 2ist Janus 
1915, The administration is coniluc 
under the control of the Maharaja whose 
chief Minister and Executive Officer is the 
Dewan, G,C Herbert, Esq, Ics, The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu- 
able assets They abound in teak, ebony, 
trees Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised In the sandy tracts, and their 
peewee form the chief exports of the State. 
ommunications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of rallway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests The State supports a force 
of 82 officera and 337 men 

Agent to the Governor-General—Lieut Col 
H RN Pritchard OLE, OBR, 


Pudukkottai.—This State is bounded on the 
north and west by gr apa & on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
sro ager a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part fo the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company's sepoy Comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 


The Indian States—Western India. 


countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the Wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
oF arrangement with the Raja. His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor 
He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28 The ad- 
ministration of vhe State is carried on by a Coun- 
cll of Administration. The various departments 
are constituted on the British Indja model, The 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only smalltimber. There are no large industrics 
The State 1s well provided with roads, but 
For ae toay is the only municipal town in the 
ate. 


Agent to the Governor-General—Lt Col H R 
N Pritchard, 0 1,.%., 0 B.E. 


Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General— 
Capt. Kunwar Daya Singh Bedi, 


Banganapalle —Thisis a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
ay passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain 18 cholam. The Nawab pays no tn 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the Statc is over 4 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 


Agent to the Governor-General —Lt, Col H R 
N Pritchard, C 1g, OBS. 


Assistant to the Agent lo the Governor-General — 
Capt Kunwar Daya Singh Bed, 
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Sandur.—The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bella The State 1s under the 

olitica] control of the Agent to the Governor 

eneral, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to beheld by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and 1n 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Raja was conferred on the Chef as a8 
hereditary distinction The present ruler is 
Rajya Shrimant Yeshwant Rao Anna Saheb 
Ghorpade who was invested with full ruling 
powers in Tebruary 1930. 


The Raja pays no tribute and mafatains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. Teak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the forests. 


The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
Near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con: 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema+ 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
Iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were trans 
by one company. 


Agent to the Governor-General —Lt, Col 
H.R.N. pritchard, CLE,OBRE. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owlng to the large number of Stutes concern 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
nelghbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re- 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in Ortober, 
1924, when a new Residency was created in 
direct ielation with the Government of India 
comprinung the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Ageticiles under the Government of 
Bombay. 


Resi jent of the First Clase and Agent to the 
Governor-General 1n the States of Western 
India .—The Hon'ble Mr. E H. Kealy, O18, 
ICs, 


Judicial Commissioner in the States of West- 
ern India:—E N P Jolly, Esq,108. 


Kathiawar —Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately tothe north of Gujaratin the 
Bombay Presidency Its extreme length 1s 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 


war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known asthe Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. The Western Katbiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Fastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
political] relations with the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 


Cutch —Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
ofthe Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuy ‘lhe Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch isin direct 
relations with the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
severoruenes in the States of Western 
India. 
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Banas Kantha Agency.—This group of 
States in Gujarat, comprises of the ‘Third Class 
States of Tharad, Fourth Class States of Vav, 
Fifth Class State of Malek Jorawar Khany) of 
Varahi and a few minor estates and talukas 
Before the year 1925 1t was known as_ the 
erg lang ariel when it also comprised the 
First 8 States of Palanpur and Radhanupur 
Consequent upon the transference of these two 


First Class States of Palanpur and pur 
to the direct Setar relationship with the 
Government of India, through the Hon'ble the 


alr to the Governor-General in the States of 
estern India the group comprising the remain- 
ing minor States, Estates and Talukas, has been 
named the Banas Kantha Agency and 1s in charge 
of a Political Agent, who is subordinate to the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General of 
the Western India Statcs Agency. 


Bhavnagar.—This State lics at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 

sons—-Reno)ji, Sarangji and Shahji—are 
descended respevtively the rulers of Bhavnagar 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Ehsvnagar in the eighteenth century when 
tre ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
iain which infested the neighbouring seas. 
State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
tish Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Bs. 22,858 as Zortelbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gads on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, KC 81,0n 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, 
KC IE ,as President, and Lieut -ColonelA H E 
Mosse as Vice-President Thr other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T K 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 
MA,LLB, Bar at-Law Onenoteworthy feature 
in the administration 1s the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority 18 another The 
authority and pow¢rs of all the Heads of Depart - 
ments have been clearlv defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
belng directly responsible to the Council. 


The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on aD extensive trade as one of the priacipal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 260 State Infantry. 


Population (in 1931) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent. were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
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Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five yeara was Ra. 1,10,29,734, and the average 
expenditure Rs. $4,32,739. 


Dhrangadhra State 15 3 State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square mules 
exclusive of the Dhrangdhara portion of the Runn 
of Gutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra 1s the head 
of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally called 
the Makvanus ‘lhis Rajput clan is of t 
antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar from 
the North, elapusiing itself first at Pali in 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
aid finally setthng in its present seat Being 
the guardians of the North Eastern marches of 
Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war ney were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding territories 
and the salt-pans attached thereto by an Impe- 
rial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb 
The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra His Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhyj, G@GcirE, KCSI, 
Maharaja Ra) Saheb, is the ruler of the State 
and the titular head of all the Jhalas, 
The administration is conducted under the 
Maharaja’s directions by the Dewan a Rana 
Shri Manstnhjyi S Jhala, cIkh The soil being 
eminently fit for cotton cultivation, the principal 
crops are long stapled cotton and cereals of 
various kinds Excellent bwiding and ornamen- 
tal stone 1s quarried from the hills situated 
within the State Wadagra salt of an excellent 

uality 18 also manufactured at the State Salt 

orks at Kuda which offer practically in- 
exhaustible supplics for the manufacture of 
balt and its bye-products To utilize these 
valuable resources, the State has recently built 
and put into operation a huge factory in Dhran- 
gadhra, known as the Shri Shakti Alkah Works, 
for the manufacturc on a large scale of Soda 
Ach, Caustic Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye- 
products of salt, and these are finding a ready 
market all over India The capital town is 
Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 75 miles west of 
Ahmedabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 mules, whichis worked by the B B &C I 
Railway An extension of this line to Malhya 
is under contemplation A railway siding 
has been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—a 
distance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic 


Gondal State—The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadejastock with the 
title of H H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H H. Shn Bhagwat Sinhji, 
GCIE The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoj1 I, had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhoyt II, the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
1t9 resources to the utmost, and 10 the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
‘‘importance and advanced admunustration”’ 
to get it recognised as a First Class State 
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The State pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactorcs 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa Dhoray line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar Rajkot Railway and H Gaekwad's 
Khiyadiya-Dhari line, it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxesand dues Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education Compulsory female 
education in the State nas been ordered 
by His Highness Rs 25 lakhs have been spent 
oa Irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal The Capital 1s 
vwondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 


Junagadh State —A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and hes in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen 
insula between 24°-44’ and 21°-53’ North lati 
tude , 80° and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northernboundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Seca The 
Stateis divided into 13 Mahals It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Verava] and Mangrol 
The principal rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundri, Sin 
gaoda, Meghal, Vraymi, Raval and Sabh The 
principal town of Junagadh which 1s one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, 18 situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hille, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none The Upperkote or old citade' 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of the ditch and neighbourhood is honey 
combed with caves of their rcmains There are 
a number of fine modern buildings in thc 
town The famous Asoka Inscription of th« 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone 1s housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill which 18 sacred to the Jains, the 
Shivaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus 
To the south east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acresand10gunthas Itsupplies tim 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold ofthe Indian 
lion. The area of the State 1s 3337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs 8700,000 The total population 
according to the census of 1931 18 545,209 
Until 1472 when it was conquered b 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmedaba 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe Dumng the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat About 
1785 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Rabi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
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expelled the Mogha) Governor, and established 
his ownrule Theruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807 ‘Lhe principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, jawar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, gra‘g, 
timber, stone, castor seed, fish, country tobacco 

groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos etc, while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware dyed cloth 

gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware 

leather bamboo furniture etc The State pays 
a tribute of Rs 28 394 annually tothe Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs 38,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States andj Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy The State maln- 
tains State Torces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 220 inclusive of Bag pipe Band 


The Ruler bears the title of Nawab The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
Ill, aclz, KC Sr, and is the ninth in succes- 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Nahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi 
Tamily of Junagadhin 1735 AD. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded tothe gadtin 1911, visited 
England in 1913-14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Aymer,and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920 His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State Languages 
spoken —Gujaratiand Urdu 


Ruler —His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, dC 1g, KCSI 


Heir-Apparent—Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhan)! 


Vece President of the Councrl—P R, Cadell, 
CET 


Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli Thetownof Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540 The present Jam Sahib 18 
the well-known cricketer, H H Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhj1 Vibhaji1, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907 The principal 

roducts are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
rom the ports of the State A small pear) fiehery 
hes off the coast The State pays a tribute 
of Rs 1,20,003 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Lancers and 
1% Company of the State Infantry. The 
Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles ix circuit, situated 5 mules east of the 
port of Bedi. Population 4,09,192. Revenue 
nearly Rs 90 lakhs, 
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Revenue Secretary :—Gokulbhal 
Bar-at-law. 


Political Secretary :—Parshuram B, Junnarkar, 
B.4., LL.B, 


B. Desai, 


General Secretary:—Hirabhai M. Mehta, B.A. 


(Cantab.), Bat.-at-law. 
Huzur Personal Assistant—P. M Karanjia; 


Cutch.—The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capita] is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.0.81., G,01.E., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special charactoristic 0: 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
Toler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 


tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- — 


tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 


ise fair proportion of good arable soil in Outch, | 
and cotton are cultivated. | 


and wheat, barle 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea, The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
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emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British militsry 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
Statenow pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
Irregular infantry, and the Bhayate could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand, 


Palanpur.—Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,768.89 square miles and a 
pene of 238,71 . The net revenue of the 
tate calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about 11 lakhs. 


The State is under the rule of Major His 
Highness Zubdtul-Muik Dewan Mahakhan Taley 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 4G.0.1.B, K.O.V.O., 
Nawab of Palanpur. His Highnesa is descended 
from the Usafzai Lohani Pathan, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dates from 1809, in 
which vear the Ruler was murdered by a body 
of Sindhi Jamadais. A considerabie trade in 
cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on in the 
State. The State pays tribute of Rs. $8,461 to 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. The capital city of 
Palanpur is situated on the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway, and is the junction station of the 


- Palanpur-Deesa Branch of B. B. & C. I. Railway. 


‘tis a very old settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 


Radhanpur is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
ofthe illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present chief 
is H. H. Jalalud-din Khanji, the Nawab 
of Radhanpur. The State maintains a 
Police force of 209. The principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a 
cotton press and three ginning frctories. 
There 1s one ginning factory at Munjpur and one 
at Lolada. One large ginning factory has been 
recently constructed at Sankeshwar which is a 
great centre orJain pilgrimage all the year round. 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


The territories under the rule of Indian 
Princes and Chicfs in the Bombay Presidency 
extend over an area of 28,039 square miles. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States 
is the great number of petty rrincipalities. 
‘Nhe recognition of these very numerous juris- 
dictions is due to the circumstance that the 
early Bombay administrators were induced 
to treat the de facto exercise of civi] and criminal 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
it a quasi-sovereign status. In no part of India 
is there a greater variety of principalities. Some 
of the largest are of modern origin, having been 
founded by the Marathas in the general scramble 
for arti in the middle of the 18th century but 
the Rajput houses in the Gujarat Agencies date 
from earlier times. 


Interesting traces of, after b 


Janjira, where Chiefs of foreign ancestry, des- 
cended from Abyseinian admirals of the Deccan 
flects, still remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs, 
Bhils or Kolis exercise very limited authority 
in the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers. 

The variety of the relatious which under 
the terms of the several treaties, subsist between 
the British Government and the rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exercised by Government as the Paramount 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
repreeentative of Government at the Principal 
Courts. The smaller and less important States 
ate either grouped together under the genera) 
supervision of a Political Agent or are looked 
the Collectors of the districts which 


ancient history are to be found at Sachin and ‘they adjoin. The position of the Agent varies, 
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roughly speaking, with the importance of the 
State. In some cases he does little more than 
give advice and exercise a general surveillance. 
In other cases the Agents are invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while Statcs 
the Rulers of which are minor are directly 
managed by Government Officers or under 
arrangements approved by Government. Some 
of the States are subordinate to other States 
and not in direct relations with the British 
Government. In these cases the status of the 
feudatories Is usually guaranteed by Govern- 
ment. The powers of the Chiefs are regulated 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
@ more right to collect revenue in a share of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Mahi 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies. 


The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095. They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies: Belgaum Agency, 
Savantvadi; Bijapur Agoncy, Jath: Dharwar 
Agency, Savanur: Kaira Agency, Cambay 
Kolaba Agency, Janjira: Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 
9 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Miraj Senior, Miraj Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and Sangli): Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(principal States Idar and Danta): Nasik Agency 
Surgana: Poona Agency, Bhor: Rewa Kantha 
Agency, 62 States ipemnotpe States Balasinor, 
Baria, Chhota Udeipur, Lunawada, Rajpipla 
and Sant): Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot: Sukkur Agency 
Khairpur; Surat Agency, 3 States (Bansda 
Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs. 
Thana Agency, Jawhar. The table below gives 
























details of the area of the more important 
States :— 
Area Popula- , Approxi- 
State. n tion mate 
sq. miles.! (in 1921). | Revenue. 

Balasinor =... 189 | 44,080  2,54,244 
Bansda i 215 40,125 8,64,2€5 
Baria .. ‘ 813 187,291  12,69,936 
Bhor .. we 925 130,420 6,56,697 
Cambay si 350, 71,715 9,78,794 
Chhota Udepur 890 125,702 16,02,204 
Danta.. ..{ 450/ 23,023 1,75,965 
Dharampur ,. 704 95,171  10,90,998 
Idar .. .-| 1669 | 226,851 , 13,61,925 
Janjira Bs 377 110,366 ~—-8, 88,336 
Jawhar ae $10 49,662 819,208 
Khairpur --| 6,050 193,152 24,18,137 
Kolhapur ..} 3,217 833,726 1,25,03,579 
Lunawada . 388 , 83,136 5, 36,003 
Mudhol bi 368 60,140 | 6,138,615 
Rajpipla ..) (1,517) 168,425 2,175,593 
achin ai 45 | 19,977  3,97,012 
Sangli .. ~-} 1,186 | 221,821 14,02,654 
Savantvadi .. 9 206,440 6,83,213 
Sant .. Sie 894 70,957 | 5,40,043 


Se 
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Bijapur ency.—This comprises the Satara 
Jaghir of Jath (980°8 square miles in 
area). Onthe annexation of Satara, in 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghirs, 
became feudatories of the British Government, 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
andin consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler was 
compelicd to assume direct management from 
1874 to1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 90°8 square mileslapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daphie in January 1917. The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a firat class Sardar. The succes- 
sion follows the rule of primogeniture. The 
present Chief Meherban Vijayasinharao Ramrao 
alias Babasaheb Dafie succeeded his father who 
died on August 14, 1928, and was installed on 
January 12th, 1929. He conducts the adminis- 
tration of the Jath State. The gross revenue 
of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly derived 
from land revenue. The Jath State pays to the 
British Government Rs. 6,400 per annum in Heu 
of horse contingent and Rs. 4,847 on account 
of Sardeshmukhi rights. 


Political Agent.—V. B, 
Collector of Bijapur. 


Dharwar Agency.—This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government, The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jowaril and 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,830. The revenue is_ Rs. 2,01,410-6-8. 
The present chief is Captain Meherban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur. 


Political Agent :—J. ¥. B. Hartshorne, 1.C.5. 


Kaira Agency.—This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name, Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India: 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May 1911, His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar Ali Khan, died on 21st 
January 1015, leaving him a minor, The 
State was under British administration up to 
December 1930 when the Nawab was installed 
on the gadi. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 21,024 to the British Government. Wheat 
and cotton are the 
a broad e line 
connecting 


Mardhekar, M.A. 
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Anand. Cambay is a first class State having full 
urisdiction. Revenue is about eight lakhs. 

e area of the State is 350 square miles, popula- 
tion, 71,715. 


Political Agent: K.B, Bhadrapur, m a. 


Kolaba Agency.—This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan , 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome- 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoy singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no_ interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs. About 
that year the maladministration of the chicf 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became flagrant; those branches of admi- 
nistration wore in consequence taken out of his 
hands andvested temporarily in a PoliticalAgent . 
Tffe last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G.C.1.B., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Sidi Muhammad Khan 
born on the 7th March 1914. The area of the 
State is 377 square miles, and the poulation 
1,10,366. The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including thot derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war uuderthe Kathiawar Agency. The State 
maintains an irregular military force of 237 
The capital is Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjica being retained by the island 
fort opposite. The Chief is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered im connection with the war 
the last rwier’s salute was raised on the Ist 
Janaary 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
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permanent within the limits of his own State 
from the 1st January 1921. The State is now 
under a minority administration with the 
minor Na wab's mother as Regent, assisted by 
a Dewan appointed with the approval of 
Government. The — Dewan is Mr. P, BR. 
Kapadia, B.a., a retired Deputy Collector. 


Kolhapur Agency.—Kolhapur is a State 

with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 9,56,864. Subordinate to Koimapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruliozg house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolh-gur port 
of Malvan compelled the Bomt Gov- 
ernment to send expeditions against Ko.- 
{hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
| th Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
| sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
| Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
| attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
the engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
eotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of four whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State. 


Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country.— 
Major L. K, Lang, C.I.E., M.C. 


Agency consists of the following eight States;— 


| 











Area in Tribute to 
Name of State. square Population. British Average 
miles. Government. | revenue. 
| | Rs. Rs, 

Sangli ts ee a 1,136 221,321 | 1,35,000 14,02,654 
Miraj (Senior) as as ai 342 82,580 12,558 4,58,355 
Miraj (Junior) a er 196} 34,665 | 7,389 3,61,794 
Kurundwad (Senior) a ~ - 1824 $8,760 9,619 3,22,071 
Kurundwad (Junior) os < ‘ | 114 34,288 a ae | 3 00,687 
Jamkhandi oe ac ws . 524 101,195 20,516 9,92 518 
Mudhol i ae ee . 868 60,140 2,672 | 5,833,885 
Ramdurg ee ee ee o* 169 33,907 een | 3,23,333 
Total 2 8,082 606,946 1,87,754 | 46,95,207 
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Mahi Kantha —Jhis group of States has a 
total area of 3124square miles and a popula 
tion of 51 8938 including that of Idar which 1s 
262 790 ‘The Agency consists of the State of Idar 
and 51 smaller States Idar covers mote than 
half theteriitory It hasan area of 1 669 square 
miles and an average revenue of abort 14 lakhs 
Ihe present Ruler of Idar H H Maharaja 
Himat*inghji 18 a Rajput of thu Rathod clan 
He was born in 1889 AD and ascended the 
gadiin 1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlatsinghji His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt (ol Sir 
Dowlatsinghji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King Emperor in London and acted as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Durbar held 
at Delhi in 1911 The subordinate keudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes She 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or a3 a Jiwarak 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are dsecen 
dants of the mulitary leaders who accompanied 
Anandsingh and Rai Singh the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty whcn thuy took posses 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of Jand 
were made by Maharaja Anindsingh 1n 1741 A D 
cn condition of military service In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Tcudatoucs who were 1n possession of then 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State The Maharaja receives 
Rs 52 427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Ray Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs 30340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government Of the smaller States 
\ijaynagar ind Danta are two States enjoying 
plenary jurisdictional powers ‘The names of 
their Chiefs aie Rao Shree Hamuirsinghji and 
Maharana Shit Bhawansinghji While 31 enjoy 
limited jurisdiction the remainder are estates 


POLITICAL AGENT —Captain I W Galbraith, 
MCIA 


Nasik Agency —This consists of one State 
Surgana lying in the north west corner of the 
Nasik District Surgana has an are of 360 


square miles and a population of 15 258 ae 


ruler of the State ( Mcherban Prataprao Shankar 
rao Deshmukh) died in June 1930 and the 
Government of India selected Meherban | 
Yeshwantrao Pritaprao Dcshmukh the eldest 
of his sons, a8 heir to the gadi on which he was 
installed in January 1931 Jhe revenue of the} 
“tateis Rs 73 432 


Rewa Kantha Agency —This Agency, with | 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665 099, comprises 61 States of which Ra) | 
Pipla 1s a first class State, 5 are second claas, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas Among those petty Stater 
are Sanjeli in the north, arva and Umeta 
m the west, Jambhughoda 1n the south east, and 
two groups of Mehwas The 26 Sankheda 


tot 


Mehwas petty estates lie on the right bank 

of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
petty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which together form the Dodka 

oe are situated on the border of the 
ahi 


The following are the statistic. of area and 
population for the pmncipal States — 


Popu- 
Area 10 
State. square nies 
miles (193 
Census) 
Balasinor ; ee 189 52 525 
Bariya aus ‘ 813 | 159,429 
Chhota Udaipur se 890 | 144674 
Lunavada . 388 99,0138 
Narukot (Jambhughoda) . 143 11,402 
Rayjpipla ae we . 1,517 | 206,035 
Sunt ‘ 394 83,538 
Atharw TaselaArnatennal Gtatas t 
Civil Stations and Thana 
Circles Ne . 689 | 146,702 


Under the first Anhilvada dynusty (746-961) 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lands except 
Champaner were underthe government of the 
Bariyas, thatis, Koliand Bhil chiefs In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Kol: and Bhil 
leaders The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, a Gohel Rajput 


Lunawada 1s a State in the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agency with an arer of 388 
Squarc miles and an annual revenue of about 
Rs 550000 The Rulers of I unawada bilong 
to the historic Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming 
their descent from the famous Sidhra) Jaysinh 
of Anhilwad (Gujerat) Besides having fine 
patches of good agricultural land, the State 
contains a considerable forest area yielding rich 
timber ‘Ihe State enjoys a hereditary salute 
of nine guns whereas His late Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Waikhatsinhji, KCIL, used to enjoy 
2 pcrsonal salute of 11 guns The population 


of the State 18 95013 according te 
the ccnsus of 1931, Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhy1 Rajaji Saheb of Tunawada 


has been investcd with full powers on the gadi 
of his ancestor on 2nd October 1930 


Rajpipla —This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada It has an area of 1,517} square 
miles The landsare rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas The family of the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla, Captain H H Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijaysinhji, K,C SI, 1s said to derive its origin 
irom a Rajput of the Gohel clan Cotton 1s the 
most important crop in the State In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests The capital is 
Rajpipla which 1s connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 
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Satara Jahagirs.—Under this heading are grouped the following States-— 
. - Area ~~ Revenue 
Popu- 
State. | in sq | in 
miles poor: lakhs. 
ioe — 5 Rs, 
Aundh as ae os ee «s : 501 64,560 3 
Phaltan . a ee . 397 438,286 8 
Bhor as _ ae os es ; 925 130,420 5 
Akalkot 7 ae is ae : 498 81,250 3f 
Jath ‘ a ‘ es 981 82,654 3 


These were formerly tcudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, including the 
Daflapur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed in relations with the 
( ollector of Satara, and Akalkot wth the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
Bhour was transf«rred to the Collector of Poona and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed 1n relation with the Collector of 


Bijapur. Theruling Chicfs are as follows — 





Tribute to 
State. Ruling Chiefs. Bnitish 
Government 
Ra. 
Aundh Meherban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao ahas Bala Saheb, Pant cece 
Pratinidhi 
Phaltan Captain Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb 0,600 
Naik Nimbalkar 
Ihor oe Baghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Sabb, Pant 4,684 
achiv. 
AFalkot Mcherban Shrimant Vijayasinh Fatehsinh Raje Bhonsle Raje| 14,592 
| Stheb of (minor). 
Tath Meherban Vijayasinh Ramrao alias Baba Saheb Daphiey 10,129 


Sawantwadi—Tluis State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 2,30,58). 
The average revenue is Rs 6,83,213. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth ccn- 
tury. So lute as the ninetecnth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present Ruler is Captam His Highness Raje 
Badadur Shrimant Khem Sawant ahas Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle, Sar Desai of Savantwadl. Rice 
18 the principal crop of the State, and it 1s 
rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi. 


Sbolapur Agency —This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the table land 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 92,052. In the 
latter part of the 17th Century, the Akalkot 
Territory which formerly formed part of the 
Ahmednagar and Biyapur Kingdoms, was 
annexed by Emperor Aurangzeb and bestowed 
on Raja Shahu as a wedding present In the 
beginning of the 18th Century 1t was granted by 
the Raja of Satara in commemoration of the 
victories achieved to Rano): Lokhande of Parad 
who was adopted by the Raja as his own boy 
abd named Fattesinh the ancestor of the Raja 
ot Akalkot During the Peshwas’ Government 
the grant was made a Military Saranjam subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse which has 
been commuted by the British into a money 
payment, After the annexation of Satara in 


1849 the Ahaikot Raja become a Jahagirdar of 
the British Government with full civil and 
criminal powers subject to a single proviso 
regarding the trial with permission of British 
subjects for capital offences. 


Baria —The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
18 situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district The capital Devgad Baria 1s reached 
by the Bana State Railway from Piplod station 
on the B B &C. I, Railway, at a distance 
of ten miles The average revenue of the State 
is about 10 lakhs The State enjoys plenary 
powers The Ruler Major His Highness Maha- 
raol Shree Sir Ranjitsinhj1 K 08 1.,18 the direct 
descendant of the Great House of Kichhi 
Chowhan Rajputs who ruled overGujerat for 
244 years with their capital at Champaner 
with the proud title of Pavapatis. His familv 
has the noblest historica) traditions. The State 
pays no tribute eilthertothe British Government 
or any other Indian State. He enjoys a salute 
of eleven guns. He served in Krance and 
Flanders in the Great European War and in the 
Afghan War, 1919. 


The Sukkur Agency.—This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6.050 square miles 
and a population of 2,27,168 The annual 
1evenue hitherto has been in the neighbourhood 
of 25 lakhs, but owing to agricultural depression 
has fallen in 1931 to about 17 lakhs ‘The 
present Chief, H H Mir Ali Nawaz Khan, 
belongs to a Baloch family called Talpur 
Previous to the accession of this family on the 
fall of the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783 
the history of Khairpur ongs to the general 
history of Sind. In that year Mir Fateh Ali 
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hhan falpur established himself as Rais or 
Ruler of Sind, and eae oeney his nephew 
Vir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded the Khairpur 
branch of the Talpur family In 1832 the 
individuality of the Khairpur State as separate 
from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, was recogni 

sed hy the British Government in a treaty 
under which the use of the mver Indus and the 
10ads of Sind weresecured tothe British Jhe 
chief products of the State arc olseeds, ghee 

hides tobacco, fuller 5 eaith carbonate of soda 

cotton wool and grain ‘he manufactures 
compile cotton fabrics and various kinds of 
suverware and metal work ‘Lhere 1s an Indus 

trial school at the capital where lacquer work, 
carpets, pottery, etc, are produced The 
Railway from Hyderabad to Rohri runs through 
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the whole length of the State he rule of the 
Mirs has all along been patriarchal until \ ry 
recently when the present Ruler Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan Talpur an educated and enlightened pin- 
ce 1n 1927 turned anew leaf inthe adminstra 
tion of the State and replaced the old Wazarat 
system by a Council of three members he being 
the President This Council wis aboli hed in 
1931, and a Kuropean membe1 of the Indian 
(1vil Service 18 now sole minister to His Hig hnost 
The State supports a military foree of 2)1 
infantry and 160 armed police It ils> hil 
an Impeilal Service Camel ind bap. ize Corps 180 
strong which served at the Trent, but this was 
disbanded in 1931 on account of financial 
stringency 


Poltiwal Agent: The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency —This 1s a smal! group of three second class States under the Political 


Acent, Surat 


Arca Popula- 
State Ruling Chiefs. In 8g tion 
miltr (1921) 
Dharampur _‘|His Highness Maharana Shri Viyayadev)1 Mohandevy: 704 9 11 
Bausda haga Shri Indrasinhj: Pratapsinhy, 215 40 1 
Sachin His Highness Nawab Sid1 Muhamad Haider Moh med 4) 1) 77 


\akub Khan Vuhariqud Daula Nasrat Jung Bahidui 


The joint revenue of these Statesis Rs 24 64,000 
Tribute 1s paid to the British Government ot 
Rs 9,154 There 18 also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dings 
which has an area of 658 square miles and a 
population of 24,576 and a_ revenue ot 
Rg 24,711 ‘Lhe country 1s divided into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief 
with the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar 

Thana Agency —This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District on a plateau 
above the Konkan plain It has an area of 
310 square miles and a population of 57,288 


according to the 1931 Census and % ross 
revenue of Rs 603961 Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec- 
cw, Jawhar was held bv a Varh, not a hol 
chie* The first Koli chief obtamed his foot- 
ing in Jawhar by a device similir to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and recived as much 
land as the hide of s bull would cover Lhe 
hola chief cut a hide into strips and tlius 
enclosed the territory of the State The present 
chief 1s Raja Patangshi alas \cs! wantrao 
Vikramsha who is & minor and hence the 
State under British admunistration 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar —This State, which at one time 
‘omprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
ay the Duars, 1s alow lymg plainin North Pen 
gal lt has an area of 1318 square miles a 
Population of 5,°0,8606 and a revenue of over 43 
lakhs By the demise of the late rule: 
His Highness Maharaja 8ir Jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in Fngland 
his eldest son Yuvaray Jazaddipendra 
Narayan (born on December 15 1915) succeed 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat 
ed a minority administration under the guid 
ance ofa Regent His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya 
origin The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Maharajkumar is Ila Devi (aetat 17), Avesha 
Dev) (aetat 12, and Menaka Devi (*c tat 11) and 


one brother Mahar jkumar Indtajit, Naravin 
(,etat 13) Her Highnessthe Maharani Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent under 
the wishes of the late Mvharaja 111 adminis 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising three mem 
bers at present, of which Her Highness 1s 
the President Cooch Behar once formd 
part of the famcus kingdom of Kamruy 
British connection with it began in 1772 wh n 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias the assistance 
of the East India Company was mvohed The 
chief products of the State are ce jute mustird 
seed and tobacco The capital 1s Cooch Brhai 
which 18 reached by the Cooch Behar >tat 
Railway, a branch of the Fotrern Benga! 
stite Railway System 
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Tripura — This State hes to the east of the 
district of Lippera and consists laigely of hills 
covered with dense jungles It has an area 
of 4 116 square miles and 1 population of 382 219 
The revenue from the State 1s about .0 lakhs and 
from the Zemindaiier in British India 1s about 
13 lakhs The State enjors a Salute of 13 
gun> Thepriesent Ruler is Maharaja Manikva 
Bir Bikram Kishoie Deb Barman Rahadur whe 
13 & Kshatilya by caste and comes of the J unar 
race He was born on 19th Au,nst 1998 and 
he 1s enfitl d fo 4 salute ot $3 puns) He su 
ceeded the late Maharaja Manilya Birendia 
Kuushore Deb Baiman bahadur on loth August 
1923) The Miltary prestige of L1zpura ditts 
back to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
account of the State takes the history to an 
cven eather date Both as regards its const) 
tution and its relations with the Bntish Govern 
ment the State differs alike fiom the laige 
Native Statcs of India and from those which 
are classed a8 tributaly Besides bein, the 
Ruler ot [rij uia the Maharaja also holds a lire 
Janded piopeity situited in the plains of the 
Distiicts of Jippera Noakhall and sylhef = I his 
estate ovcis an ares of 600 S yuare milcs ands 
held t> form wath the State an indivittlo Raq 
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Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
inthe gadz producing in times gone by distuy 
bances and domestic wails and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
trom the Kukis who were alwavs called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties The piinulples which govern succes 
sion to the State have recently however been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904 Ihe chief products ot the State are nce 
cotton til tea and forest produce of various 
hinds the traffic bemg carried chiefly by wate 
Lhe Maharaja received full administrative pow ers 
on 19th August 1927 His Highness married 
the sixth daughter of the late Mahaiaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singhjyt Saheb Bahadur 
KCIE KBE of Balarampur (Oudh) on the 
16th January 1929 but on her death im 
November 1930 married the eldest daughter 
of H H Mahrudia Mahiiji Sir Jadvendra 
Singhyt Sahi) Bahadur KC11 of Pauna Lhe 
State courts are authorised to inflict capital 
punishment the capital is A,artala 


Toltfwal Agent — Magistrate and Collector of 
lipper:s (20 ff) 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


“Under this Government thcre are the Chota 

Nagpur Keudatory States of Kkharsawan and 
beraikela, and the Orissa keudatory States 24 in 
number ‘Lhe total area is 28 664 square miles, 
and the total population 46 43436 The average 
revenue 18 Rs 101,28 28” Ihe inhabitant« 
are hill men of holariar or Dravidian origin 
and their condition 18 still very primitive Lhe 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s family Lhe State fust 
came under the notice of the British wm 1793 
Wnen in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of th old Jungle Mahals the Thakur 
ot Kharsavan and the Kunwar ot Sataikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels 
The Chief 1s bound when called upon to render 
“ervice to the British Government but he has 
never had to pay tribut His yres nt sanal 
Was granttd in 13919 He wxciuses all alm 
nistrative powers executive and judicial 
subject to the cont ol of the Tolhtical Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Icudatory Stitcs 
ile Bengal Nagpur FPailway runs through 1 
part of the Statc. Jhe adjomng bdtate of 
Senaikela ib held by the elde: brinch of the 
Porahat Raja s family 


Orissa Feudatory States—lms ioup 
oi 24 dependent terntories 1s situated between 
the Mahanad) Delta and the Central Provinces 
and forms the mountamous background of 
Orssa Ihe mimes of the mdividual States 
ure Athgarh Taldkt Mayurbhan) Nilgin 
heonjhar Pal Tahats Dhenbansl Athmallil 
Hindo! Narmimghpur Baramba Pigiria Ghani 
para Nayigarh Ranpur Daspallaand Band 
Io thise theru were addtd in 1905 the follow 
ing Stites Bumra, Rurakhol Sonpur Patna 
and huluhand: trom tke Centril Provinces 


and Grangpur and Bona) from the Chota Nagpur 
States The total population 1s 3 807172 
with ap average revenue of Rs 9450039 The 
Keudatorv States have no connected 
or authentic history Comprismg the west 
in and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never t1iought under the 
entral government tut from the earhiest 
tim s consisttd o1 numcrous petty principa- 
liti s Which were more or less independent of 
one inothir Ihey were first mhabited by 
uboriginal races who were dividcd imto innu 
nerabl communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chur or headman These carried on 
neessint warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other In course of time ther 
hull retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad 
\ ntureis) who gradually overthrew the tribal 
Chieis and established themselves In their 
place Tradition relates how these daring 
tnterlopers, most of whon were Rajputs from 
the north came to Pur) on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kmgdoms and dv 
nastics It was thus that Ja: Singh became 
ruler of Mayu1bhan] over 1 300 vears ago, and 
was succeeded by his cldest son while his second 
200 s°1zed Keonjhar The Chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock and a Rajput origin 18 also 
claimcd by the Rajas of Athmallik Narsingh- 
pur Pal Jahara, Talcher and Tigiria Naya- 
garh it 15 alleg d was founded by a Rajput 
frou) KeWwah and a scion of the same famualy 
woe the aucestor of the present house of Khand 
pat, On the othei hand the chiefs of a few 
States such a8 Athgarh Baramba and Dhen 
kanal owe their origin to favourites or dis 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovercigns of 
Orissa «Lhe State of Ranpur 1s belicved to 
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be the most ancient, the lst of its chiefs 
covering a period of over 3600 years It 19 
noteworthy that this family 1s ot thous 
origin and furnishes the only known instance 
In which amid many vicissitudes the supre 
macy of the original settlirs has remamed m 

tact The States acknowledged the suzer 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
mimplied obligation to render assistance in 
I sisting mvaders but m other respr ets neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their suecesso1s 
the Mughals and Marathas ever interfer d 
with their internal admunistration All the 
States have annals of the dynastis that have 
iuled over them but they are made up of 
most part of legend and fiction and long genco 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy and con 
tain very few features of general interest The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathis 
which tooh place in 1803, was immediately 
tollowed by the submission of ten of the Trim 

tary States the Chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements 


The States have formed the sub) ct of frequcnt 
legislation of 1 special character IJhc. were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rest of O1issa, but as they had alwavs b en 
tributary states rather than regular districts o1 
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Ig5 


the native governmenis they wele cxemptca 
from the operition of the general regulation 
y tem  IJhius was on the ground of ¢\pcdient ¥ 
only and it wis held that there was nothinz 
in the nmaiture of Btitish relations with the 
propri tors thit would preclude their being 
brouzht under the ordimarv jurisdiction of th> 
British courts if that should ever be found 
vdvisible In 1882 1t was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this wis 
afterwards accepted by the S erct irs of State 


The stiple crop in th se States i, rice ‘The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India but 
until latelv forest conservancy was practically 
unknown Ihe States have formed the sub 
ject of trc quent legislation of a special character 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which in the case of 
Gangpur and Bona were last revise! in 1919, 
and inthe case of the oth*srs m 1915 They 
recite the rights privileges duties and obligations 
of the Chi f providing for the settlement ot 
boundary disputes and indicating the nature 
and extent of the confrol of thc Political Ag nt 
and Commissioner 

Political Agent and Commi siwner 
Tillents (TR Ts 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States Rampur Tehri and Benares 
are included unde: this Government — 


Re venue 

Area Popu | 
Stat n lakhs 
ee Sq Miles | lation of Rupees 
Rampur #92 4 360 5 $ 
Tehri (Gathwal 4600 318 482 1s 
Benares 870 %62,735 24 


Rampur State —he State of Rimpur was 
founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohammad hhan 
Bahadui in the middle of the 18th centurv and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what 1s now known as Rohilkhand The 
founder belonged to the famous Saycds of the 
Bareha clans in the Muzaffarnagar district and 
was a statesman of remarkable ability He 
rendered invaluable services to the Mogha) 
Fmperor who recognised him as Ruler of 
Rohilkhand 


Upon his death ns Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considel ib)\ ieduced in 31Ze 
during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed Faizull 
Khan Bahidur The Province ot Rohilkhand 
had now passed into the hands ot the Past 
India Company Nawal Sayed bagzulla Khan 
Bahadur was most luyal aud true to the 
Briti bh Government t whom he alway fovkhe! 


up for heIp durin, tho « unsettled divs ind he 
~wWe tangille proof of his loyalty when during 
the war against Trance he offered all his cavalrv 
2 000 strong to the Biitish Government in 1878 
and received the following messa ze of thanks 
from the then Governor Gener il 


Thitin las own name as well 23 that of the 
Board he returned hitn the warmest thanhs ful 
this instance of his faithful attachment t5 the 
(ompany and the ‘Inglish Nation 


Another opportunity arose for the ruler wut 
Rampur to evince his ste idfast loyalty and dev 
tion to the Tmperial ¢ 1use on the outbreak ot the 
Mutiny of 18.7 His Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahidur occupied the 
Musnad ot Rampur in thosedaivs From the 
very start till peace was re established in the 
country he was lavish in his expenditure vi 
men and money on the side of the Bultish Gov 
ernment he fought their battles, saved the lives 
of many Turopeans whom he provided with 
money and other means of comtort and had 
so much established his reputation as a gool 
administrator thot he wis placed in charge oi 
the Moradabad distint These signa) services 
were recomised by the Government by the 
grant of an Iilay. Tesiles other marks of 
distmetion 


The reign of Hw Tate Hichness Niwah Sir 
sayed Mohammad Hamid 1l Ahan Bahadur 


stool out umigu an miny wats  Raumpur 
made 2 af strid sin frid ind commerce and in 
fact om vry walk oo hie He tooh heen 
puter tap £ dncataon aud t¢¢ not) only coutt 
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bute handsome donations but made annual 
plants tothe various educational institutions 
He was no whit behind his compatriots m his 
loyalty to the Bntish Government The 
Great Wir of 1914 found him foremost m 
Offerin., dais personal services and all the 1¢ 
sonteds of the State) -men money ind matciial 
to the Pritush Govanment The Ist Rampur 
Infantiy wis «nt to hast Africa and returned 
home after ncarly four years’ service and won 
the favomralle remarks of high British Officers 
hosed s the expenditure involyed = an this His 
Haghness also participated in the Schcme 
of th | Acspit dship Joy,'ty” and con 
tributed on lakh of rupees towards the cost 
ind unkeep of at His other contributions to 
th vatious funds amountcid to over half 4 lakh 
of aupecs and he also subscribed Rs 7 00 000 
io th two Wai Joins At the time of the 
Afghin Wat 1919 the I S Lancers and th 
Impcriul Scrvice Infantry were scnt on garrison 
duty an Butish Indir 


The Pusent Rulcr His Highness Nawab Sayed 
Rizi Ah Khin Bahadur succeeded his father 
on Oth June 1930 His Highness was born on 
17th November 1906 and was educited at the 
Raykhumir Colleg) Riyhot He 8 an enlhght 
(nd ral. and takes very Kccn imtcrest m the 
1Jministrition ot the State 


Sine = lns aicecssion to the masnad His 
Hi hn ss hits introduced reforms in Judicial 
Poh ¢ ad Aimy Departments and during the 
short period that the rcims of the State have 
Leen im hus hands he has overhauled and re 
orgamscd the whok administration H1s 
Highncss 35 uso greatly intcrcsted mn education 
commerce and industry and has taken practical 
s{¢ps to improve them The welfare of his 
subjects and their advincement m every walh 
of lift 18 the cherished desire of His Highness 


}lis Wi.lnc s has one son Sahebzada Siyed 
Murtaziy Alin Khin Bahadm who 18s the Heir 
Yp) uct 


Ih pamancnt salute of the State 1815 guns 
wnd the anual mcome ova fifty lakhs of rupees. 


Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal, —This 
State lics entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled serics of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating fiom adloftv series of peaks on the 
border ot Jibet The sources of the Ganges 
und the Jumna are in it} The early history 
to the Stite 1s that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
Same dynasty Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was billed in battle 
fizhting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War 1n 1815, his son received 
trom the British the present State of Tehn 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
wsistance to Government He died in 1859 
Ihe prescnt Rajya is Captain H H Narendra 
Shah, C81 The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill side3 


The : 
State forsts are very valuable and there 1s 
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considc rable export of timber lhe Raja has full 
powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces 1s 330 The capital 1s Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea level 


Agent to the Governor General’ The Governor 


of the U FP of Agra and Oudh. 


Benares —The hingdom of Benares under its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time mmemorial and 
finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist literature 
In the 12th century 1t was conquered by Shihab 
ud din Ghom and formed a separate province 
of the Mohammadan LImpire In the 18th 
century when the powers of Moghal Emperors 
declined after the death of Aurangrib, Raja 
Mansa Ram an enterprising zamindar of Ganga- 

ur (Benares District) founded the State of 
mares and obtaimed a sanad from the Em 
peror Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his 
son Raja Balwant Smgh n 1788 Raja Mansa 
Ram died 1n 1740 and his son Balwant Singh be 
came the virtualruler During the next 30 years 
attempts were unsuccessfully made by Safdar 
Jang and after him by Shuja-ud daula of Oudh 
to destroy the independence of the Raja and the 
Fort of Ramnagar was built on the bank of the 
Ganges opposite the Benares city Raja Balwant 
Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded by his son 
Chet Singh He was expelled by Warren Has 
tings Balwant Smghs daughter’s son Mamp 
Narain Singh was placed on the gad: The 
latter proved an imbeule and there was mal 
administration which led to an Agreement m 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja in his 
own right which was granted to him by the 
British Government, were separated from the 
rest of the province The direct control of the 
latter was assumed by the Government and an 
annual income of one lakh of rupees was assured 
to the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers simular to those of a Collector 
in & British District There was thus constituted 
whit for over a century was known as the 1 amily 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares On the 
Ist of Apri] 1911 the major portion of these 
Domains became a State consisting of the par- 
ganasof Bhadohiand Chakia (or Kera Mangraur) 
Ihe town of Ramnagar and its neighbourng 
Villages were ceded by the British Government to 
the Maharaja in 1918 and became part of the 
State The Maharaja’s powers are those of a 
ruling Chief, subject to certain conditions, of 
which the most important are the maintenance 
of all mghts acquired under laws in force prior 
to the transfer, the reservation to Government 
of the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal junsdiction within the State 
over servants of the Bnitish Government and 
European British subjects, and of a nght of 
control in certain matters connected with excise 
The present ruler 13 Lieut -Colonel H H Maha- 
raja Sir Prabhu Naram Sigh Bahadur, GCs81 
@CIE,LLD, who was born in 1855 and suc- 
ceeded to the State in 1889 He is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns and is a Hon Lieut -Colonel 
in the Indian Army Huis Hei Apparent Ie 
Maharaj Kumar Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur 
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PUNJAB STATES 


Th re are 13 States of the Punyal whi ho in 
1921 have been in direct politi al relation with 
the Government of India thiough the Hon ble 


a 


Permanent 
salut 
Name m 

nulls 
Patiala | 17 
Bahiwulpur 17 
Jind | 1 
Nibhiv* ] 
haipurthaly 13 
Mand 1] 
Sirmur (Nab1n){ IL 
Eilaspur (4 ahlin)* | }t 
Milerkotla iI 
J aridkot* ll 
Chamba Il 
Suhet 11 
T oh iru* 9 





* Under adimuuisti ition 


Bahawalpur —A Native State in direct poli: 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor Gene 
tal Punjab States Agency Bahawalpur 1s situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Ra)jputana, Latitude 
27° 41 t030° 22 15 Long 70°47 to 74° 1’ 
and bounded on the North East by the District 
of Ferozepur on the East and South by the 
Rajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmere on 
the South West by Sind on the North bike 
19, 


the Indus and Sutle) rivers Area, 


square mules 


This State 1s about 300 mules in length and 
about 50 mules wide 15 divided lengthwise into 
three great strips Of these, the first 1s a part 
of the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
which 1s as barien ag uplands of the Western 
Punjab has however been partly rendered cap 
able of cultivation by the net work of Sutle) 
Valley Canals constructed recently and the 
third a fertile alluvial tractin the river valley 
18 caliedthe Sind The State isa partncr 1n the 
gieat Sutle) Valley Project which 1s now nearing 
completion The scheme embodies four colossal 
welrs tnd @ net work of canals that are gra 
dually but surely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Cholistan into a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gaidens It has been estimatcd that 
the perennial and non perennial areas to be 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14 64 and 25 82 lakh acres of land respec 
tively The ruling family is descended from 
the Abbasside Khahfas of Baghdad ‘The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani F'mpire inthe Treaty of Lahore mm 1809 
Ranjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutle) 


The firsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat 
ed in 1843, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 


Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus It 








th AS mt > th Covernor Geocral Punjab 
Stites who icsides it Lahore 
Lhe tollowmy are details — 
| Approximate 
Area Population revenue 
(Sq mils) (1 dat) lakh ot 
| WP tes 
) | 1 49) 73) 13.7 
t O00 7SL 191 49 8 
1.) 308 Lod 2) 3 
| dd 263,334 9 8 
«0 284 275 37 0 
1 00 185 048 lo 4 
] LOX 140 468 6 0 
445 98 000 3 0 
(8 80 322 14°” 
(4 150 661 18 9 
16 141,883 b 4 
4.0 54 328 23 
Sirsa 20,614 1 3 





7 Pcisonal salute raised to 13 guns 


secured the dependence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the trafhe 
on the Indus and Sutley During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to tne 
British and was rewarded by a grant of terntory 
and life pension On his death his heir 1 eins, 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler 1s Rukn ud Dauls Nusrat 
Jang Mukhlisud Daula Hafiz ul Mulhh His 
Highness Captain Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V GCIE KCVO KCIE who 
was born in 1904 and succeeded in 190” 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924 when His Highness the Nawab wis 
invested with full power His Highness 15 now 
assisted mm the admimustration of his State lv 1 
Chiet Minister Izzat Nishan Imad ul Mulh 
Raisul Wozra Khan Bahadur Mr Naki Puhsh 
Muhammad Husain MA LLB hkCAO BOCS 

a Public Works and Revenue Minister Mr J 
A Mackeown ICS and? Home and Military 
Secretary Major Maqbool Hasan Kureishy M 4 

ILB CAO CHO 


The chief crops are wheat rice and millet The 
Tahore Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State lhe 
state supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry 10 addition to other troops The 


| capitalis Bahawalpur, a walled town built in17/6& 


Income fro n all sources over 70 lakhs Lan- 
guages spoke1 Multan: or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and }farwari 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States — 
Vr J A O Fitzpatrick, BA IIB OIE 
CBF,ICcS 

Chamba —This State 15 enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British distyicts of hangra and 


ah] 
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Gurdaspur and it 15 shut m on almost every 
aide by lofty hill ranges Lhe whole countrs 
18 mountamous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen It possesses a iemarkable series 
ot copper plate inscriptions tiom which 1ts 
chronicle have been compiled 


Founded probably im the sixth century by 
Marut a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma 
pura the modern Farmaur Chamba was ex 
fended by Meru Varina (68() and the town of 
(hamba built }y Sahil Varma about 920 — The 
State maimtimed its independence until the 
Moghal conquest o1 India 


Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
emyire, but its int rnal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression ‘The State 
first came under British influence in 1846 
The part wost of the Rav: was at first handed 
over to Kashmir but subsequently the boun 
daries of the State were flacd as they now 
stand, and it was declared ind«pendent of 
hashmir ‘The presnt chiel 13 H H Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890 = and 
succeedtd im 1919 The prineipal crops are 
rice, maize and millets Jhere are some 
valuable forests which were partly lead 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years 
but the managemcut of them has now becn 
rtroceded to the Ghamba Durbar = Ihe 
mountain Tanges are rich in minerals which 
arc littl worked [he principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus otf 
the Amritsur Pathinkot branch of the North 
Western Lailway Chamba town on the right 
bank of the Ravi contams a number ot inte! 
esting temples, of which that oft Jakshm: 
Narayan, dating possibly fromthe tenth cen- 
ut WZ}. is the most famous 


Faric tkot —The ruling family ot this 
sandy lev jel tiact of land bilongsto the Sidhu 
Barar clan ¢ ol the Jats, and is descended trom 
the same sto CK as the Phulkian houses ‘Their 
secupation of 1,7 aridkot and kot Kapura dates 
from the time c.f Akbar though quairels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis 
sensions have grea tly reduced the patrimony 


The present Ruliiog Prince Farzand 1 Saadat 
Nishan Hazatat 1 ka csar1 Mind Brar Bans Naja 
Har Indar Singh Baha ‘dur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father m 1919 Under the orders 
of the Government ot In}dia the administration 
of the State has been enifrusted to a Council 
ot Administration consisting of a President 
pardar Bahadur Sardar Tiidar Singh, BA 
aud four membere The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a popula tion of 150,661 
and hag an annual income of 118 lakhs The 
Ruler 1s entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the \ 1ceroy The 
State Torces consist of State >sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Iy afantry). 


Jind —Jind is one of the thr ee Phulhian 
States (the other two being Patial@ and Nabha) 
Its area 19 1,268 square miles, w*th a popula 
tion of 3 24 ¢ 76s0ulsand an incom > of 2) lakhs 


The histors of Jind as a separat,e State dates 
fiom 176% when Raja Gajpat Singh the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Suny 7h and great 
grandson of the tarous Phul, e+ tablished huis 
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prinespality He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
ingh who greatly assisted Lord Jake in 1805 
His glandsou Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
10 187 = In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land known as Dadri territory He 
wags succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occision of Auhi outbreih (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) lhe present 
ruler Mihaya Kinbir Smzh wis born in 18) 
succeeded in 1387 and invested with tull power 

in 1889 Ihe State tend zel eaemplirs 
services in the Creat Furopean War It sup 

plied 8673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Lroops and dot bled the strength 
of its Impermal Service Infantry Ihe tota 
contribution amounted to nearlv 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials animals and loan 


His Highness enjovs a salute of 1> guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which 1s connected by a 
State Railway with the North Western Railway 
Lhe principal executive Officer of the bState is 
eilled Chiet Minister 


Auler —Coloncl His Highness Tarzand 1 
Dilband Kasgikhh ul Itihad Dauliti Inghsha 
Rajai Rajygan Maharaji Sir Ranbir Sin h 


Rajendra Bahadur GCIE KCSI ete 


Kapurthala —1his State consists of thr e 
Ictached picces of territory im the grcat pliun 
of th Jullundur Doab Lhe ancestor of the 
rulcr of Kapurth ila at one time h 11 poss ssic ns 
both in the Cis and Lrans sntlc) aad also im the 
Bar. Doab In the latter lics the village of Ablu 
whence the family springs and fiom which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia When the Jul 
lundur Doab came under the domimuion of the 
British Government in 1846 the estates north 
of the Sutle) were maintained 1n the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
Service engagements by which he had previousl\ 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh ct 
Tahore {his annual tribute of Rs 1 31000 1 
vearwas remitted by the Government ot India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efhcient administration 
of the State The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaiming 
in the hands of the Bntish authorities Tor 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh which yield 4 
large annual income equal to those of hapurthal. 
State lhe present Rulers titles are Co! H 
H larzand I Dilband Rasikhul Itikad Daulat 
[-Inghshia Raja il Rajagan Maharaja Tagat)it 
Singh Bahadu Maharaja of Kapurthala GOs1 
(1911) GCIE (1918) GB, (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
fither His Highness the late Raja 1 Rajgan 
Khorak Singh of Kapurthalain 1877 He was 
granted the title of Mahataja as an hereditary 
_ distinction in 1911 His salute was raised 

to lo gunsand he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th hattiaya Sibhs The Maharaja 
recenved the (aand Cross of the lLegiwn 
d’Honneut from the French Gusernment fu 
19°4 aud pe estes al the Giaud (ross of the 
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Order of Carlos 3rd of Spiin Grand Crossof (Nawabs) of 
the Order of the Star of houmami Grand 
( ross of the O1der Menelch of Abyssinia, Grand 
( orion ot the Order of the Nile of Egypt Grand 
Cordon of the Oider of Motocco Grand Cordon , Afghanistan near Ghazn) came to India and 
ot th O1der of Tunis, Giind (Cross of the Orde | settied at Maler, the old capital] ot the 
of Chih, Grand (1oss of the Orde: of the Sun of ‘tite m 1442 Originally they held positions 
Peru ( rand Cross ot the Order of Cuba, repre of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Lmperors 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League As the Moghil Empire began to sink into 
of Nationsin 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated decav they gradually became independent They 
the Golden Jutilce of his reign in December wete in constant feuds with the newly crrated 
1927 with great eclat, when Jheir Excellencies; adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
the Viceroy ond 1 idy Irwin the Commander | of laswan, gaincd by the British over Sindhia 
mn ( hiet an Indyi ind Lady Birdwood, Governor | in 1803 and the subjugation and flight ot Holhkar 
otthe Punj1b und Iady Hawley, Their Highnesses | 1n 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the Mihalajas ot Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner} the British Army, the British Government 
Patiala Jamnagir Alwar Bharatpur, Rajpipla ' succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas mm the 
Mandi the \awahs of Palanpur, Malerkotla districts between the Sutle) and the Jumna 
} haru and the Raja of Kalsja were present ‘The State entered into political relations with 
b ides 2 very large and distinguished gathering the British Government in 1809 Lhe present 
ct Lurop an ind Indian gue ts Ruler is Lt Col His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan Bahadur AOSI KOQOII 
who was born in 188] and pucceeded 1n 1908 He 
wis creited Hony Mayor in the Indian Ariny 
in Juno 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt 
tol in December 1919 : 
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Malerkotla are of ‘“ Kurd , 
descent who came originallv from the Province of 
sherwan ” and settled ir the town of ‘ Sherwan 
north of Pelsla, and after settling tor a time jn 





th ruler of Kipurthals aie Rayput Sikh 
an! claim d scent from Rana Kapur a distin 
ushel memicr cf the Rajput House of 
Jasalmer  Onlh a smill proportion of the 
ropulition howey rare) Sikhs, the majority 
1 mn, Vihomedans [he chief crops are wheat 


tam riuze cotton ind sugsarcane The town Jhe cluef products are cotton sujiur poppy, 


! Sulfanpur in this State 18 famous for hand imiseed mustird ajwain methi tobacco, 
} inted cloths Phigwarais mother important garlic, onions and all sorts of grains 
town in the Staite and if ad oe be 
u OUnt of Its grin markets and factories for 
manufi ture ot agricultural imylements, and The Staite mantans Sappers Tatantry, 


metallic uten sl = t household use, Lhe situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
one yuint facilities of export and import make 
it importance still -revter and this 1s the clnef 
ommcerciil town in the State The maim line 
ot the North Westcrn Railway passes through 
} ut of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs pirvl J] to if A branch railway from 
Jullundur (Citys to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital The Imperial Service and local 
troops of tne State have been re organized and 
are now designited as Kapurthala State 
Loi1ces) The State Troops the strength of 
which was rused during the Great War, to 
neally 2000, sersed the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Irontiet Primary education 15 free 
throughout the State and it spends a large 
tropoition of its revenucs on its J] ducation 
) partment Jhc State also possesses 
Tegislative Asscml ly which was ercated by th 
present Miharii cn the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilec cf huis tenn in 1916) The cypital as 
hapurthils which his becn embellished by the 
preseut WMiaharayt with a Palace of remark ule 
Feats ud grand ur and with vavuous bull 
inepef public utshts The town boasts modein 
ene buch dp electric hizht, water works 
ric 


Polttwat Officer The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-ffeneral, Punjab States Lahore 


Malerkotla —This State consists of a 
level sand, plain unbroken b a til! or stream 
hounded by the ditrict of }udinapa on the 
north by Patialsteqitury on the east ind south 
and by the Wudhiina District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the weet. Lhe Rulers | 


Cavalry and Artillery 
kh 


Annual revenue of the State is about 18 lakhs 


The capitis! 13 Miler 


otla ‘The population of the town 14 30,000 


Mandi 18 an Indian State nm the Punjab 
Political Agencv lying in the uppcr reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its arca 
Its irea is 1 200 square milcs and It hics between 
319 23’ Nort tat and 76°-22’ last Jong 
and is bounded on the cast by Kulu on the 
south by Sukit and on the north and west 
by Kangra It has an intcresting lustory of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the B itish ip 
1846 A D 


The prcsent Ruler Licutenant His Highness 
Raja Sit Jogindat &S*n Bahadur EKCST 
issumied full powers im Lebruary 1925 
Wis Arghness mir d the col daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Wapurthals 


Ihe worl of th Mandi Hy tro Plecdsge 1a yet 
1 omyproenss This Prege & when finite dwell 
supply Clectuie power t practically the whole cf 
the Punjab and will mut nally help im develop 
tng local mdustrics It 1s expected that the frst 
ae ot the scheme would be completed durmg 
1982 


The principal crops are rice maize wheat 
and mullet. About three fifths of the State 


are occupied by forests and grazing lands 
It isrich in minerals The capital is Mand 
fuunded in 192/ which contams _— several 


temples and plices of mntetest and 15 one 
of the chicf mittsfor commeice with I idhakh 
aud Luthaud 
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Nabha —Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jind—and though second 
in pomt of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority bemg descended 
from the eldest branch It consists of two 
distinct parts, the maim portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nszamats of Phul 
and Amloh, the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to ita territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs The State, maintains one batta 
Hon of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian State Forces Scheme 
consisting of 450 For the preservation of the 
peace there 18 also a Police force consisting of 
over 400 men. 
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The State 1s traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N W_ Railway and 
the B. B. & C I crosses the Nizamat of Bawat 
A portion of the State 1s _ irrigated b 
the Sirhind Canal The crops of the State 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
ptincipal railway station within the State 
territory The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of miver and gold 
Ornaments, brass uteneils, and cotton carpets 
laca and gota, etc There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully In 1923 an 
inqu'ry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabn 
cated cases against gars connected with the 
Patiala State with the objcct of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar, As a resuit, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1888 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India In consequence of repeated 
breachis of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja and of all mghts and privileges per 
taining thereto, and his eldest son, Partab 
Singh, was recognized as Maharaja in his stead 


Patiala —This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian Stutes, and the premier State in the Punjab 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States Area 5,982 square miles Population 
16,25,520 Gross mcome Rs one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs Its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762 The present Ruler, Lieutenant 
General His Highness Farsand-i-Khas Daulati 
luglishia Mansur-u!-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha 
taja Dhira) }aj Rajeshwar,Sr) Maharaja j-Rajgan 


| 
| Railway, the E I Railway, the B B &C I 


| 


y | 
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Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatt: Kul Bhushan, 6,081, 
GOIE,GOV0,@BE,AD6@,, was born in 1891, 
su ed in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhira) enjoys at present 
personalsalute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco <A great part of the State 1s irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries It possesses valuable forests. 
The State 1s rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc One hundred and thirty eight miles of 
broad gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections—from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar—have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost The North-Western 


Railway and the J B way traverse the 
State His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 


| wfantry—one battery of Horse Artillery 


The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to all students 
Primary education 1s also free throughout the 
State The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928 


Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on al 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny 0f 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F campaign of 1897 On the out- 
break of the European War His Highness placed 
the entire resources of h’s State at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his 
personal services The entire Imperial Service 
Contingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money 
and material Again in 1919 on the outbreak of 
hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served 
personally onthe Irontier on the Staff of tho 
General Ofhcer Commanding and the Imperial 
Service Contingent saw active service towards 
Kohat and Quettationts Hor hisse1vices on the 
N W krontier His Highness was mentioned 
in despatches 


His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visite to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (b) Grand Cross ot 
the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
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Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and (id) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumania 
(f } Grand Cross of the Order of St Saviour of 
Greece (1926) 


His Highness represented the Indian Pxinces 
at the League of Nations in 1925 In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927 28 29 30 
In 1980 His Highness led the Princes delegation 
to the Round Table ( onference 


Sirmur (Nahan)--This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon ble the Agent tc the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history 18 said 
to date from the 11th century. In_ the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
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internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier The 
present Chief 1s Lieut -Colonel H. H Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, KCSI, KOI, 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plasn which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops The State 
forests are valuable and there 1s an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
14 Now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mulls The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara 
but ae Corps waa reconstituted and sent to 
service, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shen States which are meluded m British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised im the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 


The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate oni teenth Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty two States respectively which 
ae =e the Commissioner, Federated Shan 


Hsawnghsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,048 lies between the 
24 and 265 parallels of latitude and on the 95 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur 


Singaling Hkamt) has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and les on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively, 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
lie between th. 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 


The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 592.818) and the Sou 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles)and the Karenni States,a huge triangle 


lving roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 


of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river 


The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belongto the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family, the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family There afe also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
tlamily The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontie:. Buddhism and Ammism are the 
principal religions 


The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95 Fahr, In winter frost 1s severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hillsis more equable. The rainfall 
yarre from 60to 100 inches in different locali- 
1e8 


The agricultural prodacts of the States are 
rice, pulses, .maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundouts, oranges and pineapples 


Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtaimable on lease 
from the Chiefsin accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
@ very paying proposition, 


The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
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States which they claim to be the richest in the 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich in lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade are found in many places. 


Tashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch of the Burma Railways 
(178 miles) aud is also connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 


The Burma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine witnthe Burma Railways 
system at Namyao, 


The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has recently been extended 
to Tayawin the Yawnghwe plain. | 


Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern | 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- | 
graded motor road. The States vary much | 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengt with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761. The smallest State is 
Namtnk with anarea of 14 square milea and 
population 830. 


Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs, 10,62,418. 


The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawngbwe and Mongnal have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 


Administration. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India, The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part In the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanada to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents su pore but subject to 
certain modifications which have been mae in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
clyil justice have 120re or leas maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 


{n 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 

he Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States haveagreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 

reviously largely dependent on contributions 
tom the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
thelr own officials and control their own 
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subjects under the advice of the Superin 


_tendents. But the Federation is responsible 


for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly pald by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintun its 
aervices at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pays o fixed proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation isa 
Sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progresr. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
andfour elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Supetintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ez-officio 
members of the Council. The scheme Was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G.0.1.8., K.0,8,1.,1.0.8., in March 19238, 


Karenni. 


This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 37,054. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 36,621 and a revenue of nearly 
1% lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs ag is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours, Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government, In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 


The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and alarge alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close thelr forests they will 
soon disappear, 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur The only State of importance conferred on him He 1s entitled tu a salute 
under the Government of Assam, 18 Manipur’ of 11 guns, 

which has an area of 8,620 square miles and ‘The administration of the State is now con 

a population of 4 45,606 (1941 Census), of which ducted by H H the Maharaja, assisted by a 
about 08 percent are Hindus and 30 percent Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 1s a member of the Indian Civil Service, bie 
great tract of mountainous country,anda valley services being lent to the State by the Assam 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide which Government three ordinary and three additional 
is shut in on every side ‘The Stateadopted members who are all Manipuris The staple 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in crop ofthe country is rice Forests of various 
ihe reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz,who hinds cover the great part of the mountain 
subsequentlv made several invasions into ranges. 

Burma On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur Khasi States —These petty cluefships 

negotiated a treaty of alliance with the Britich| 2. 1n number, with a total aiea of about 

in 1782 ‘Lhe Burmese agai invaded Manipur| »,600 square miles and a population of 
luring the first Burmese war, and on the con | 1,80000, are included under the Government 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared|of Assam Most of the States have treaties 
independent Ihe chief event in its subsequent | or engagement with the British Government 


history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Bingh as Maharaja followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chict Commissioner Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent during the minority of H H 
Chura Chand Singh The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers 1n 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi 1n 1908 =s- For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja w1s 


Lhe two largest are Khyrim and Mylhem and 

the smallest 1s Nongliwal which has a popula 

tion of only 213 Mostofthem are ruled hy 
a Chief of Siem The Siemshp usually 
reMailns in One family The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo 

| cratic character a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen Statcs 
In political relation with the Goveinment with 
ani area Of 31 080 square miles and a population 
of 2,477,832 accoiding to the Census of 1901 
One of the States Makrai adjoims the Hoshang 
abad District ; the remainder are scattered round 
the Chhattisgarh Diviion to the different 
districts of which the majority of them were 
formerly attached Their relations with the 
Government arecontrolled bya Political Agent 
‘Lhe States vary greatly in size and importance 
Sakti the smallest having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar the largest, an area of 13 062 
square miles They are admiustered by here 
\itary chefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth .n Sanads and 
acknowledgments of fealty, byt are nominally free 
from direct interference save in the case of 
Rentences of death im the case of all Chiefs and 
sentenccs of over 7 ycars impiisonment m thc 
cay( Of all Cinefg but two, which require con 
firmation of His Excellency the Governor and 
the Political Agent respectively Butasa fact 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control owmg mamly to the 
frequency with which the States have been 
taken under direct management because of 
either the minorit} or the maladmunistration of 
the Chiefs 


the States pay a tribute to Goveruimcut 
ine amounts in the aggregate to about 2} 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table — 


| Revenue 
State Area Popula (approxi- 
tion mate) 
19?1 lin lakhs 
bq Rs 
Miles 
Bastar 13 062 522283 9 23 
Jashpur 1,963 193694 3 74 
k anher 1 429 136120 414 
hhairazarh 931 107200) 3=6 45 
Nandgaon : 871 182 108 6 12 
Raigarh 1,486 277 569 6 44 
Surguja “ 6055 499,428 5 59 
Eight other, ~ | 
States 509480 14 91 
Total 31,080 | 2477,882 566 62 
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Bastar.—This State, in the south-east corner 
of the province, is the most important in the 
alae In area (18,062 square miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, but the population 
in 1981 was only 522,283 and is very scattered 
and backward. A point of inte is that 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Chief isa Hindu lady. Sheisthe last descendant 
of an ancient y of Lunar Rajputs, which 
ruled over Warangal until the Mahommedan 
conquest of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D. when the brother of the last Raja of 
Warangal fled into Bastar and established a 
kingdom there, From then till the days of the 
Marathas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from all but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Bonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
fo delay in payment deprived it of the Sihawa 
tract in Ls eT ka aah = Aish ae 
Raja of Jeypore e adjacen gapatam 
ieee of Viadras Snally pea ac the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledge eypore 
by a Bastar Raja for asalstance during family 
dissensions The dispute between Bastar and 
Jeyporé over this land led to constant border 
disturbances, and was not finally settled till 
1868, when the Government of India, while 
recognising Bastar’s claim, finally made the 
tract over to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
ot Rs. 3,000 tribute, two- of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
The present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 18,000 
a year. 


On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate conservatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to 0 Seer by minor State 
officials and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction. After the rebellion 
the Raja had his hi reduced, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management, 
owing to the arg of Rani Profulla Kumari 
Devi, the present Chief. The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr. D. BR. Rutnam, 1.0¢.4,, 
of the Central Provinces Commission. He is 
assisted by two sub-divisional officers, a Euro- 

Medical Officer, a State Engineer, a 
Superintendent of Police and a Forest Officer. 


The Indtan Stales—Central Provinces, 


Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest, of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves, Cultivation is therefore sparse. Rice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams. Most of 
the sal forest is leased to Messrs, Gillanders 
Arbuthnot for sleeper manufacture. The forest 
revenue in 1930 was about 3°85 lakhs. The ex- 
tension of the Salur branch of the B.N. RB. to 
Jagdalpur and of the Raipur Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration. There are 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorable road 
in the State. The advent of the railway should 
lead to a great increase in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to the exploitation of ite great de- 
poe of iron, manganese and tin. The revenue 
n .930 was Rs, 9°22 lakhs, expenditure Rs. 10°46 
lakhs and free closing balance Re, 1:25 lakhs, 


The capital, J agdalpur, on the Indrawati 
River,has 8 population of 1,1028,and is 184 miles 
by motorable road from Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency. The famous Chitrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) of the Indrawati are 28 miles from Jagdal- 
pur. 


Surguja.—Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern _ barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
i8 obscure; but according to a local tradition 
ia Palaman, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from an Arksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
ontered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
-awlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
ilonal agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, and order was soon esta- 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, 0.5.2, 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
‘ull powers of a Ruling Chief. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32° and 37° 
N and 78° and 80° E It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery inthe world. The State may be divided 
physically unto three areas. the upper, com 
prising the area drained by the River Indus and 
ite tributanes, the middle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Rivers, and the lower 
area, consisting of the level stmp along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of huils 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal 
The area of the State is 84,208 square miles 
Beginning 1n the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains ‘‘ Where three 
Lmpires Meet.” 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, mz , the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
‘The total population 1s 3,220,518 souls 


HISTORY —Vanious historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history ofthe Valley of Kashmur and the adjacent 
tegions, In 1586 1t was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar Srinagar, the Capital 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century In the reign of 
Sthandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until 1t was res 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans The early history of 
the State as at present constituted 13 that o° 
Maharaja Shr Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sing of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammuin 1820 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the batth 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made ove! 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain othe 
areas 1n return for his services in re establishing 
eae His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranbu 

inghjl,G 081, @0O1IB,a mode] Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885 He did muct 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve orde! 
in the frontier districts He was succeedec 
bv his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Su 
Pratap Singhji, GOSI, GOIE, G.B.E., whe 
died on 28rd December 1925 and was succeedec 


by His Highness the present Maharaj; Shri 
Harisinghji Bahadur. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement onginally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time 


ADMINISTRATION —For some yeirs after the 
accession to the gads of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abohshed and the 
administration of the Strte was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Mimster and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios, 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat- 
ed Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution as a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate ¢ 


The British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there 18 also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A British Officer 1s sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir 


In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7 798 troops 
Besides this thousands of Dogras serve in the 
Indian Army 


FINANOE —The financial position of the State 
is strong The total revenue including Jagirs, 13 
about Rs 27000000 the chief sources being 
land forests customs and excise and Sericulture 
There 18 a big reserve and no debt 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY —The population 
is preeminently agricultural and pastoral 
The principal food crops are rice, Maize and 
wheat Oilseed is also animportant crop Bar 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown’ Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities The State forests 
are extensive and valuable Ihe puincipal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pime and 
fir The most valuable forests occur in Kisht 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ilagas_ A survey of 
the mimeral resources of the State 1s bemg con- 
ducted under an expert The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaohno, slate, zinc, copper and talc Gold 18 
found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarine’ in Skardu and lead in 
Uri The silk filature in Srinagar 1s the largest 
of its kind in the world Manufacture of silk 
1s & Very ancient industry in Kashmir Zain ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 1s said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here Woollen cloth shawls 
papier Machi and wood carving ot the Statt 
are world famous ‘he State participated 1u 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924 The 
Kashmir Court was styled ‘‘The Gem Of Ihe 
Smaller Courts’ and attracted many visitors 
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COMMUNICATIONS —-Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world 


The Banihal Cart Road 205 miles long, which 
has recently been complcted, fons Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu-Tawi and is also a fine motorable road 


Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh Internal village 
communications have also been much improved, 


The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot bianch line of the North 
Western Railway system, 1s the only Railway in 
the State, The mountamous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the Stute so far impracticable, 


PUBLIO Works —In 1904 a flood spill ch inne) 
above Siinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped thit the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has bcen taken 
in hand It1s interesting to know that dredging 
@perations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivurman (A D 855-888) by his 


THE CHAMBER 


The Narendra Manda] or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence with the earnest co opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian | 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. HE Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, m 1919 The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting maimly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretarv of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their mghts and 
beveeee generally and their position in impenal 
alfairs, 


The Chamber of Princes 


engineer Su near Sopore, with the samo 
object Good progiess has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 


Mahora which was completed in 1907, 


EDUCATION —Of the total population of 
3 259,527 excluding the frontier tlaqas where 
hteracy 18 not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females In other words, 26 out of 
every 1000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate The number of educational institu 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929 
Much pee has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during the year. 


RLFORMS —The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on Bnitish 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raysing 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and 16 for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem ot rural 
indebtedness, 


OF PRINCES. 


The Chamber was formally imaugurated by 
HR if the Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa 
Tv 1921 It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion 18 framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present 1s His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber 
This Committee considers before the annual 
hea the subjects to be discussed at 

em. 


Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to 1ts meet- 
ings At the annual session in Februg 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
a\ allable 


Indian States’ Tribute. 
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Many of the States pay tribute, varying iu amount accurding to the clicumstanccs ofcach 


case, to the British Government. 


This tribute 13 frequently due to exchanges of territory or 


settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
jiy or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
The relations of the States to one 
anotner in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the aia It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 


Indian States are summarised in the following table. 


war and 


some of the smaller States of Central India :— 
States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur ee ie ws 
ry) 99 Kotah oe ee oe 
” » Udaipur ee 
i »  vsodhpur 
Bundi 


33 3 


Other States .. eu a 


93 99 


Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force .. 


as of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy .. 


Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 
Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tribute from various States ee a 
Burma. 

Tributes from Shan States a és 
a » Other States .. oy ve 
Assam. 

Tribute from Manipur ee 


¥ Rambrai Sim ee sé 


Bengal. 
Tribute from Cooch Behar ee e° 


United Provinces. 


Tribute from Benares sf eg re 
i »  Kapurthala (Bahraich) i 
Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandi.. oe os as 


other States .. Ka ae 


39 3 


Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore as sa 
Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore we 
Cochin es 


” oe 79 x9 


Travancore .. 


Bombay. 


Tribute from Kathiawar .. ie ae 
; » various petty States ms 
Contribution from Barada States .. as 


Tribute from Cutch ee ee ee 


» Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country 


ot Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 


ujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 


£ 
26,667 
15,648 
18,833 
6,533 
8,000 
15,170 
7,667 
13,383 
10,753 
9,142 
2,280 


16,696 


28,524 
] ,867 


) 


3%: 


a3 


4,514 


14,600 
8,788 


6,667 
3,086 


53,333 
238,333 
18,333 
888 


$1,129 
2,825 
25,600 
5,765 
6,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar oi 1911 that there would in future be no 


Naxsarana payments on successions, 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the hmits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territory of Daman 
with the small terntory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
what 1s called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwad1 State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts ot Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south 1s 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conguts- 
tas, or Old Conquests, cumprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1643; and of the 
Novas Conquisias, or New Conquests, oa esp 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satar. and Sanguem ac- 

uired 1n the latter half of the 18th century 

he small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505, The whole country 18 hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
phy sical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country 1n a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous Isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, 1s 3,827 
feet high. 

The country 1s intersected by numerous riveis 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
ope eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao 1s acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance. Itis the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been builtthere and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
ga0 port was in 1926 about Rs, 440 lakhs, 


The People. 
The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula: 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent. since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population 1s 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos- 
lems in the termtory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charados and low castes, which 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not er from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language 1s Portuguese, whichis common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by alleducated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with miasione 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy see to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 


The Country. 


A little over one third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas In roth these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of hol are of 
much amaller extent varying from an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced 1s barely 
sufficient to meet the ueeds of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly and inferior 


Portuguese Possessions 


Sils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
aad several of frui 


of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con 
Quistas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise in the prices vi all 
classes of agticultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British termtory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour 1s always 
heen Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration Iron 1s found in 
parts of the territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present the ore being 
exported to the Continent 


Commerce 

In the days of ita glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost 1t8 commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant 

The present trade of Goa is not very large 
Its imports amount to about Rs 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs 40 lakhs The dis 
crepancy 18 met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world Few manufacturing indus 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac 
tured articles in use are imported Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce 


A hne of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system 18 
51 mules, of which 49 are in Portuguese terntory 
The railway 18 under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway adm 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu 
gao oe is what it brings down from and takes 
to the imterior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the Bntish The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova Goa maintained jomtly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in ita territories 


Taxes and Tariffs 
The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasioual 
a renee The mii war ennes ced the grr 
proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor General Jaime de Morais, who is po- 
pularly known as the “ Governor of Taxes ’ 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid y There isan esti 
mated surplus of about a Jakh and a half which 
hus been earmarked for promoting the indus- 
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| trial progress of the country If municipal 
ts and vegetables are ; 
culivated to animportant extent The condition 


and national taxes be added together the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa 

tion, even higher than that of British India the 
average coming to about Rs 88 per capila 
There is no income tax, except for government 
servants but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
onloans Thistax 1s a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax Excise and the customs There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs 60000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth The national wealth 1s a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 


The tariff schedule 1s based on the three fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There 18 a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently The fiscal tanff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, bué the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff apphes to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price 


The Capital 

Nova-Goa the present capital of Portuguese 
India comprehends Panjim and Ribandar 
Old Goa 1s some six miles distant from the new 
city Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu 
zao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Port iguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele 
gant private residences as seen from the water 
ig very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wingof which accommodates the 
Primary School the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace the High Court andsoon The 
square in the lower part of the town 1s adorned 

th a life sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy 


History. 

Gow was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom but the 
Po ese held their own and gained the sure 
ro territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts vf travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population 
was tou small to defend itself against Spain 
ahd maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents, Albuquerque tried 
tu consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
pulicy of attracting the conquercd Indians and 
vranting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid al] his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India intothe shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to cnjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon, 

Modern Times. 


There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari,in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
ae There has been no outbreak after that 
a e 


rae Poop on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 
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tugal, many of the sons of Gua occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr, Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Administration. 


The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist July 1919. This Oharter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos.7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October, A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12,499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts: Goa, Daman 
and Diu, ‘rhe last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W.1. P. Railway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
taembers (three representing Velhas, Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions, The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
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owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
member advocates elected by the Legislative 
‘ouncil among the legally quahfied 


At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
ls composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payere of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district 


Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree 18 also officiating 1n the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a  admunistrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all 111 
gious administrative matters fiscal questions 
and accounts It is named Zribunal Adminis- 
rativo Fiscal e de Contas and 1s composed of the 
Chief Justice as President four High Court 
judges, one superior Government ofhcer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nomimated by the 
Government and a citizen, who 18 not an official 
elected by the Governor-Generals Council 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 
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come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this [ribunal 

Under the presidency of the Governor Genera} 
the following bodies are also working — 


Technwal Council of Public Works —lts mcm- 
bers are all engineeis on permanent duty in 
the head office a military officer of highest 
tank in the army or navy, the Director of I in- 
ances, the Attorncy General, th. Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a cleik of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works 

Counc of Public Instructuon —This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General 1s com- 
posed of five officials the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 

schools, and four nominated members 


There is one High Court in the State of Indias 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General, and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuc., 
Bicholm, Quepme Damao; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama). 
Ponda Diu and Nagar-Avell 


# 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormuygao {fs situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
ot Zuary River in Lat 15° 25'N and Long 
73° 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6} miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole areca 
rerved by the M. & 8. M Ry. (metre gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic ‘The distance from Aden 
to Moirmugio is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with hght- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and 1t 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage 1s not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
aualified officer wil] board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 


Mormugao Harbour is the termina] station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railwav Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Rorts every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, In a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
Iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from Euro or American 
Ports tou Iasbon. Fresh water can be 
obtained at a iow cost. 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company a 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. ‘lhe Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerman Strich Line 
Maintains a regular service from rapped eal 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
‘Lhis service offers every facility tor shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M & 8. M. Railway under the “‘ Combined 

Sea and Bail Throngh Bilis of Lading”™ ‘There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for eecnaree ot loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweiyht. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge beimg 
collected by Portuguese Government British 

Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 

paid by the Railway Company and collected 

at destination Goods from stations on the 
: Ry System to Mormugao or 
vice-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling Steam tugs, 
barges, etc, for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 


With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the ‘‘Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ’ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0°8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Rs 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 ples per square metre as lease-hold rent 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the est bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan belng required 
to be submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 

riod within which building 1s to be completed 
S 2 years Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments this area bemg 
known a8 “Free Zone’ Within this “ Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, 1n 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as 


(1) For Establishment of Factores or Indust- 
rial Concerns —All machinery, building mate 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc, required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 
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of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods neaufachane 
ed within the “ Free Zone.” 


II) For Establishment of of Mans- 
Gen’ Paced Coats Bonded 
Warehouses, de, etc—All goods imported b 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of sn 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after bemg improved and repacked, 
uf nec: without payment of either import 
or export duty. 


(I1I) Exemption of Government Tasces —In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings 
etc , within the ‘ Free Zone "’ are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923 Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H b 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
presented at the office of the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc ,required Such applications are disposed 
of withir as little time as possible Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugac 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


DAMAN. 


fhe settlement of Daman lies at the en 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay It is composed of two por 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast and the detached pargana of Nagar Avell 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B B & CI Ral 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris 
tians The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095 Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians 
The number of houses 1s 6,069 The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship The 
native Christians adopt the Duropean cos 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantie 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tule, especially in Nagar Avell, but despite the 


ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage, The principal crops 
are rice, Wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried On an extensive Commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa In those days 
it was ncted for its dyemg and weaving 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
Roses & single district and has a Municipal 

hamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is admunis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Avell the ter 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom, the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A taxis levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are tand-tax 
forests, excise and customs duties, 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it 1s separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp Jt1s composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island) 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island It has a smal] 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi 
tion offera for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of it This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce, It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
18 about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles The area is 20 
square miles The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
i8 said to have been 60,000 1n the days of ita 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 18,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians. 


French Possesstots 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square mules, and 
had a total population in the first January 19381 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, asalso did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu found- 
ed tne firat Campagnie d'Orient, but its efforts 
met with no success Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establiah 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch however, speed) 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St Thome, a Portuguese town adjoming Madras 
which had for twelve years been in the pos 
session of Holland He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore 1t to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and 8t Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased m 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up, but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it untilit was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
1m 1697. Pondicherry became in this vear 
and has ever since remained ‘ne most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, ite site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mahé, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtaimed in 1725-6, under 
the government of M Lenoir, Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 


The military command and ad ministration-in- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office1s at present held dy Monsieur 
Yuvanon (Francoiws-Adrien), He is assisted by a 


Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service” 
in the different administrative departments, In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the krench terr- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pond- 
cherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tuirunalar, 
Grande Aldée, Cotchcry, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and ajso Chandernagore, Mahé 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats, Civil 
and crimina] courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the fudicial 
machinery. The army and_ establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headqyarters charges 
nece y engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maitamed. This 
is effected by mrgid economy, and _ the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of pmests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission hes outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are Bntish 
subjects and many of the churches are 1n Britich 
territory The British rupee is the ord 
tender within French territories A line of rail- 
way running ma Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika! 1s linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914 The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade. 


The Settlements are represented in Pare 
lament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy The Senator is Mons. Lemoigmic The 
Deputy is Mons Coponat. There were in 
1929 69 primary schools and 3 _ colleges 
all maintamed by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 8573 pupils Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1931) Rs 2,890,320. 
Lhe principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
rag! There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill The 
cotton mills have, i ali 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,490 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil pressesfor groundnuts and one ice factory 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are o1] 32eds, 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Kartha! and Mahé 
tn 1930 the imports amounted tofis 84 042,407 

he exports to fis, 219,985 488 At these 
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visited by French steamers salling monthly 
between Colombo and C-icutta im counection 
with the Messagenes Maritimes The figures 
contained in this paragraph sre the latest avail- 


three ports in 1930 317 vessels entered and able and are corrected up to December 
cleared ; tonnage 170° 9481 Pondicheiry is 1930 
PONDICHERRY. 
Pondicheriy 18 (he chief of the [Trench Settle South Arcot is empoweted to deal with 
ments in India and its capital 18 the head ordmary correspondence with the Erench 


quarters of their Governor It 1s situated on 
(the Coromandel Coast 10. miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram Pond) 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway 
Lhe area of the Settlement 1s 1lo square mules 
and its pcpulation 1n the first January 1931 was 
188,555 It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry The Settlement was founded im 
1674 under TIrancois Martin In 1693 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the Englsh ‘he first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen 1n 1748 was unsuc 
ccssful The second, under Dyie Coote in 1761 
1epulted in the capture of the place which was 
restored in 1760 It Wab again besieged and 
aptured in 1775 by Sir Hector Munro and the 
tortifications were demolished in 1779 The 
place was again restored 1 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783 It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793 
and finally restored in 1816 


‘Lhe Settlement compnses a number of 
wolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
irom the main part and surrounded by the 
Britieh District of South Arcot, except where 
th*y border on the eea The Collector of 


authorities on these and kindred matters and 
in this capacity 1s styled the Special Agent 
At Pondicherry itself 18 a Buitish Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government 
who 1s usually an officer of the Indian Arms 
The town 1s compact, neat and clean and 18 
livided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noe The Yille 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the yisi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel 
lished with green venetians All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India 
In the middle 18 a screw pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population There 
ig no real harbour at Pondicherry ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them 1s eonducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast Facing 
the shore end of the pier 1s a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


( handeinagore is situated on the hank of the 
Rooghiv, a short distance below Chinsura 
Population (in the firat January 1981) 27,262. 
‘Lhe town was permanently occupied by the 
lrench in 1688, though previously it had been 
tem porarilv eh are by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676 It did not, however, rise to any 
mportance till the time of Dupleix It changed 
hands between British and Hrench various 
limes during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared and af present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade Ihe railway station on the Kast Indian 
Railway is tust outside [rench territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah) [Ihe chief 
administrative officer 1s the Administrator 
who 1s subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions Ihe chief public insti 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St Marva institution, founded m 1882 and 
under the direct contro] of the krench Gov 
ernment 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal Ihe settlement 1s divided into 
six communes containmg 110 villages in 
all, and covermg an area of 53 square miles 


1¢ is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Goveinor at Pondicherry The popu- 
lation hag in recent years rapidly decreased In 


1883 it was 98055 in 1891 75 526, in 1991, 
, 67,023, m 1924, 56,922; 
1931, 57,914, but the density 
1s still very high, bemg 1,068 persons 
per square mile Kumbakoniin 1s_ the 
only taluk in Tanjore District whichhas a higher 
density. Each of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Oot- 
chéry, Néravy and Tirnoular— possesses a mayor 
and council The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage, but m the municipalitv 
Karthal 1. If the number of seats are reserved for 
Huropeans or their descendants The country 1s 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels 
Lhe capital of the settlement 1s situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
1% onles from its mouth It has a brish trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies the port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8to10 mies In 1899 Karnkal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway Karikal finally came into French 
possession on the settlement sfter 1816. 


The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense ot the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large 1n the discussion of Indian question: 


in 1919 But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which 1s embraced 1n that generic 
term So far as this section of the frontier 1a 


has always borne a two fold character—the 1oc1l | concerned it may be said that no frontier pro 


1 sue and the internation! issue 
# century the internitionas issue Wis the greate 
fthetwo ind the most serious question which 
the Indian ¢ overnment, both directly and 1s the 
executors of Biitish Imperial policy had to fice 
But the tendency of later times was tot 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grov in importance’ until 
it wright be said with as much truth as charac 
terises 11] generalisations that the local issue 
dominated, if 1t did not absorb the situation 


The Local Problem —The local problem 
in 1ts broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss itin detail Fiom 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal 1s a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountaims in the world The thm 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaimeers 
rendered the flercer and the more difficult by pro 
fessing the martial Moslem faith accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism But sparse as the 
population 1s 1t in excess of the supporting power 
ofthe country Like mountaimeers in all parts 
oi the world these brave and fearless men have 
eourht to eke out their exiguous agriculture bv 
ruling the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
find a fuirly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion ot 1740 the English Govern 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy s 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career 1n the famous Highland regiments, and 
in Tr ndering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wades road The High 
land problem ha, disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised but if the curious studen. will 
read again that brilhant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Road he will appreciate what Wade » 
wok meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what Jessonsit teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in 1ts local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried In Baluchistan the genius of 511 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter 
ing into military occupation of the principa! 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements vw ere entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were keptin order That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
Was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land Not that the cyt hikes entirely} 


peaceful Occasional tribal or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 


general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


For iulmost blem exsts, suve the nerd tor an economical 


and constructive policy 


Towards Afghanistan —Tar ctheruise 19 
it with the section of the frontier which stret- 
ches trom Baluchistan to the coufinis ot Nepal 
ihat has, for three quarters of a ccntury, been 
vhe scene of almost ceaseless military operations 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer Tor years one sought for 
a definite policy guiding the actions of the 
Government of India Oue explanation of these 
Inconsistencies was found in the existence 
of two schools of thought Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had beem delimited, the 
soldicrs naturally pressed forthe armed occupa 
tion of the whole country nght up to the con- 
fines of Afghamstan or at any rate for military 
posts linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country But those who 
looked at policv not only from the military 
standpoint were fearfulof two considerations 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North Instead of the differmg tmbes we 
should they argued have to meet the Afghan on 
our borderline If Afghanistan were a strong 
homogeneous State that would be a matter ot 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amirs wnt ran but 
lightly 1n the southern confines of his hingdom 
Under his successor Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy wa» generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly [Che Amur was unable to control 
the organisation of the tmbal gathernngs which 
invoived us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governorin Khost The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellhous Ahostwalis and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals §There- 
fore, 16 was said occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because 1t 1s the lne 
demircated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that m 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 


Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the  irreconmlable t1ibesmen_ along 
our difficult line of communications There 


was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
3tandpoint 1t would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear Mofeover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Thereforeit was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
licy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
00], which would have occupied, or dominat- 

ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line 
that ia to aay np tothe Afghan frontier: and the 
rder School, which would have us remain 
out of the dificult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 


The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering com promiscs, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
wats by ecequate means of communication. 

‘e@ preserved between our administrative 
frontier andthe Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
nelther we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ‘‘ Sandemanise ’’ the Inde- 
penden‘ Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial, top- 8 of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid L2gp the essential differences between 
this zone an Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a “trong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, anfl he was able to enter into 
direct engagemen‘s with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal] o *ganisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tr. al Chiefs, or maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective ex pression of the triba] will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young menof the tribe often has the same 
influence,in time of ejzltement Perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of th.i8 policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, w,tien following a minor 
outbreak in the ‘Toclii Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-Ww’ est Frontier, from the 
Goma] to the borders of .Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong hacd to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this |‘arge force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of ‘transportation, was 
unable effectively to dea] with the situation, 

hough peace was made. Th? eMergency thus 
created synchronised with the! advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt wfithitin master- 
fulfashion. In the first plate, ‘he separated 
the frontier zone from the Goverp ment of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been? responsible 
for its administration, and had or for 
“he purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Fron, ‘ler Force. 
hig was the revival of a scheme ag @'ld as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though “20 other 





| 


Viceroy had been able to carry it throug: hin the 
ace of the strong opposition of successive ab 
Governments. The area so separatd*d wasl 


| 
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constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the Regula 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means oflivelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole border line. 


Lord Curzon’s Success.—Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. 1t did not give ns complete peace. 
There wer occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as fur instance the Za Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, wnleh awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
ab eae ar in frontier history as his iron 

ather Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdut- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingera by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul,from which British represent- 
atives were stillexcluded. Buthe kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 

success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder When he was donde to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan 
tevolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch 

fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A mulitary movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son ot 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne 

But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he la\, and encouraged by the 
disorders 1n India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchica] 
crime, set his troops in motion On April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditionalloot of Hindustan The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
alr, and there was nothing to prevent our oc 

cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that 1t 1s one thing to overset a govern 

ment in Afghanistan, but if 1s guite another 
to set up a stable government inits stead The 
Government of India wisely held their hand 

and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 


But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia Icft without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising ‘his has often 
been described ag the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia 
But there 1s another aspect to thisissue, which 
was set outina seriesof brilliant articles which 
Mr Arthur Moore, its special correspondent 
contributed to The Times He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army The 
Multia was meant to be a police When the 
war broke out its units vw ere treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised 
This 1s a role which 1t was never intended they 
should serve , exposed to a strain which thc 
should never have been called upon to bear 
they crumpled under 1t If on the outhre th of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to then 
support all might have been well Ieft to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them 
They would not take it 


Russia and the Frontier.—-The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatlv 
assisted by extraneous events The greatest 
external force in mouldimg Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia For nearly 
three quarters of a century a velled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
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in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced gland in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsanst capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Ruasians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
ey victory over Turkey in 1877-78. ‘Lhe 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the comung, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ‘‘Mervousness’’ This external force 
Involved the Government of Indéa 1n the humi- 
lations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelasabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock 1n refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress It mvolved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghans- 
tan There was a gleam of light when Abddur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set upat Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, 1f one ruthless in his 
methods But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly There 
began a series of boundary dclimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settlngit The old controversy 
broke outin another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, dumng Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
80 long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma. of this intrigue But {t was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the tuo countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses [he actual authors of the 
Agrecmcnt werc Tord Grey, the I oreign Secre- 
tary and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 


| Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 


ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dommant forces in Petrograd It was not 
until] Russia was chastened on the batticflelds 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared &s a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement This 
embraced the whole frontier zone There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
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ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 


broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur. 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the| Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow ' which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical directed through a port in the Persian Gulf 
and allied circumstances which influenced the | at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert pee the | the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
same pressure upon itssuccessor, and the Soviet , do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had | affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
not: their aim to produce world revolution is adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism of the war the protracted negotiations with 
for which she stands arethe greatest obstacles London which had this end in view ended in a 


Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
'way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “‘ B.B.B.”—Berlin, Byzantium. Baghdad. 








in their path. 


German Influence.—As nature abhore 
& Vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civi}isations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Unitative, not creative, in this, a8 in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
wep that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fled more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which ‘¥erman interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive Britich Statesmen of both parties 
had decla 


definite agreement between the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
'line was to have been British, and the other 
(portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
ot Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war, Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods trafficfrom the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush ot 
passenger traffic from India is from April te 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 

| June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine fhat the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 


red that the acquisition of a territoria) | travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 


foot-holdin the Persian Gulf by any power— 2d London, forsuch a land route was an amazing 


Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 


in view—would be regarded as an unfriendly | 


act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the entcrprisc failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in powcr entailed a 
temporary intcrruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
rallways as far east as Bourgulu, and ccnstructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
boot A sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct ‘Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to exteuding the Baghdad railuay 
from Basrato Knweit, ov the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part oi 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 


chimera. The Baghdad route would have ine 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then ® journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often Jess than half the freight from Basta 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera, 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
pi esarecan that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
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Minor and The Middle Last andthe route select 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres 
A» & commercial line, the Railway, if completed 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta The 
eastern zone at Basra The Germans, it 18 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with ‘lurkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta ‘They began to inaugurate 1 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf throug! 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg America corporation 
‘They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg 


that was one of the red herrings they drew across 


their trail to divert attention from their reai 


objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 


of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 


poner to be the great port of The Middle 
st have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
The Turks, when they emerged from 
isolated mulitary ‘despotism based on 


These considerations 


defeated 
an 
Angora, were confronted with the ummenk 
problem of re bwiding their bankrupt State 


deprived of the most mtelligent section of the 


old population—the Greeks and the Armenians 


by massacre and expulsion—were a very different 
factor The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantages 


of the route, for the purposes we have indicated 


are many and great, the ultimate construction 


of the through tine 1s only a matter of time 
so one has placed these authoritative charac 


teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 


when the project of the through route 1s revived 
as it must be 


Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indien frontier was never of 
any considerable importance 1n itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the azant 


courier Of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war Although so long establish?! 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, 
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cluded a binding arrangement w.th the Sheikh of 

| Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
wad tiways Very precarious On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation protoundly 
changed. When the sount and carefully executed 

| expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de mazn, with very 
Inadequate forces, and still more imadequate 
transport we found ourselvesinvolvedin military 
len of the most extensive and unprofitable 
racter. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debucle we found ourselves 
Involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
| Allenby scattered the Turks hke chaff But 
the afturmath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefimte fron- 
tiers This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the “Mosul Zone, aod by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
1t did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delmitation should 
be left to The League of Nations Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but it was {mmediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement, the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the Bntish 
delegates declared that Mosul! and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commussion to 
study the position on the spot this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
| the Mogul vilayet to be mcorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
| prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty five years When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak, The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 





the Arabs tolerated the Teague, then declared that they would not 


rather than accepted Turkish rule so long 88 be bound by its decisions So the matter rested 


they were substantially left alone 
administration, 16 18 understood, never paid 
its way For s bref period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remaimed in Mesopotami. 
because 1t was no-one’s interest even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her “B B B” pohcy, Turkey 
was used as & Stalking horse She moved a 


and the at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 


, Of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which wis known as The Biussels Tine After 
at first ea nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turhs after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggre:sion, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League 


France and the Frontier —If we touch 


small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order , for a few sentences on the position of France 
to inghten the Sheikh of Bahrein and tried | on the frontiers of India, 1t 19 not because they 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised have any present day significance, but in order 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit to complete this bnef survey of the waxing and 
ito a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military wang of external influences on Indian frontier 
foree These efforts faded before the vigorous poliuy Its difficult to find any sound policy 
action of the British Government which .un behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
ness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
Bame pressure upon itssuccessor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not: their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 


German Influence.—As nature  abhore 
vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 


hae alotHsatinna na snanar Anna nano atrang 


Russian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Unitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans on a their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
_ the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
peneire! railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
ed more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which ‘¥erman interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
(Yonstantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Bovolution in Turkey which sct the Committee 
of Union and Progress in powcr entailed 
temporary interruption of thcir influence at 


Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward | 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian | 


railways as far east as Bourgulu, and ccnstructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
ane sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
& nominal view to extei ding the Baghdad railuay 
trom Basrato Keweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commeneed the most difficult part of 
the work in plercing the Amanus and Taurus 
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ranges by a serics of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as ‘' B.B.B.”’—Berlin, Byzantium. Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
Portion German. But this agreement which 
B paper with 
German plans 
VHUISHEU 10 UN alr Witn toe complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war. Germany 
made immense effortsto complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April tc 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 

| June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, forsuch a Jand route was an amazing 
; chimera. The Baghdad route would have ine 
‘volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have heen a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then ar for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was Often less than half the freight from Basta 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resolv - 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 


—_ 
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Minor and The Middle Last, andthe route select 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to tho strategic centres 
Ay a commercial lino, the Railway, if completed 


ato 


cluded a binding arrangement w.th the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always vety precarious On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 


would have served three zones Tho western changed. When the sount and carefully executed 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The | expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The! was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it 18 , capture Baghdad by coup de maw, with very 
understood, attached 1mmense importance to inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
ths subsequent engagements with Turkey transport, we found ourselves:nvolvedin military 
which placed them in maritime command at operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
Alexandretta ‘lhey began to inaugurate 1 racter, These were completely successful 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf througi with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamer: After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
run by the great Hamburg America corporation ‘nvolved in a new front, which stretched from 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 


Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their reai 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natura! 
postion to be the great port of The Middle 

st These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 


an solated mulitary despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re building their bankrupt State 
deprived of the most mtelligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians 
by massacre and expuls1on——were a very different 
factor The completion of the through lme was 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line 1s only a matter of time 
s0 one has placed these authoritative charac 
teristics on record for the guidance of opimion 
when the project of the through route is revived 
as 1f must be 


Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indien frontier was rever of 
any considerable importance 1n itself, and never 
assumed any significance, saye as the arani 
courier OS Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited penod 
dunng the war Although so long establish~™ 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 





defeated The Turks, when they emerged from | 


Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war They were brought to an end by 
ese not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, sod by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne 1n 1923 brought temporary rehef, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey andIrak Under the feat | 
it was provided that if the two parties coul 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations, Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but 1t was immediately found that there could 
be no mvtaal agreement, the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilavet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and 1ts hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commussion to 
study the position on the spot this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the Bmtish Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty five years When the report of this 
commission came bitore the League m 1025 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council otf The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak, The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions Sothe matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 


administration, 16 18 understood, never paid ofthe disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
its way For a brief penod Midhat Pashia which was known a8 The Brussels Line After 
raised the status of Mesopotamia and afterth a4 first breathmg uothing but armed resistance 
Revolution that fine soldjer Nazim Pasha! to acceptance of the award, the Turks aiter- 
became a power in the land. But speaking ward assumed a more conciliatory note, aud 
broadly Turkey remamed in Mesopotamit glarmed,it may be, by the threat of Italian 


because if was no-one’s interest even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her “B BB’ policy, Turkey 
was used as & stalking horse She moved a | 
gmall force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to fmghten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised 
or ratber claimed, over the Shehh of Koweit 
inte a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force, These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which .on 


aggre sion, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League 


France and! the Frontier —If we touch 
for a few ies Ge on the position of France 
on the frontier® of Tndia, it 15 not hecause they 
have any present aay Acnificance, but in order 
to complete this brief surve} sf the waxing and 
waning of external anfiluences of Indian frontity 

vis [tis difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforta of krance to obtain a coating 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Guit, and her 
long pt Leash to the steps necessary to extir- 

te the slave trade, and hold in check the 
Immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
& degire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
@ source of annoyance to Great Britain which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions 1n Weet Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
was itin the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authonty 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established 1n Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, :f any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France 1n this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
reguiar Province oftne Indian Empire and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitelv 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States But asin the case of Penjdeh 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the immunence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who 18 imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst atthe same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 


The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 
p of this bnef sketch has been to show 
hat for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It has been dominated by 
externa] influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
od tha German ambition to build up a 
omingat Far an in the East through the 
revival of jand route and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances .sffecimg the Frontier 
from eentres beyond it have _ greatly 
changed. Of} dangers have disappeared 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
like those nermal to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


when armed with a jezail 
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communications, aemal operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention 15 necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first class fighting man Know- 
ing every inch of the mhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infimte of trouble Even 
and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russan and 
Afghan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerahle numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
mihtias, We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was oflittle account The 
tribesmen who rose at the cal] of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting thev 
have ever had on the Frontier; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were descmbed by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable The tnbal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared 
What was to take its place ? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people 
and of their imveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punshment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of commun: 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme school gained little 
support Our positionin Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other 1s fully consolida- 
ted. and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The mulitary 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable, that 1t was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our mali bases, and particularly with 
the termin: of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 
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This controversy lasted long lt has resulted 
ma ope British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions m which 
we found ourselves in 1922 when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
Stiired up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919 The present policy has been aptly 
described as the ‘‘halfforward’’ policy It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
pol icy, adapted to local conditions There 

as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sens 
of the term, but the Imuit of the North 
Warviristan occupation jis been fixed = at 
Ramzah, not wt Ladha A network of conse 
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qucntial roads has been pushed forward Its 
elaboration contmues In South Waziristan 
Wana has been re occupied partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them The 
work of control and of civihation is rapidlv 
progressing in the whole territory But ot this 
particulars are given on 272 and followmg pages 

The main Indian rail-head which for many 
yeirs terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, Was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Land: hhana, at the 
oppouite end of the Pass and within a inile of the 
the frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


I—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Ff From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the kevnote of this discussion ot Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace ha: 
largely disappeared No part of the frontier 1s 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese 
the French andthe Dutch who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the intenor the 
importance of the Gulf declined The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and efficientls 
performed Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who ety the Pirate Coast 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
re ted the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Bntain claimed no selfish advantages 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Bntain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in Kuropean affairs France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente Russia sent one 
ofher finest cruisers to ‘“‘show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas, This menace declined 
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after the signing of the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
power followiungthe Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courver 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrem by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best portin the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railuay Further 
to consolidate herinterests, orto stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Amenica line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselvesas the in- 
struments of Impenal pohcy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in are 
waters of the Gulf. 


Counter Measures. 


The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous v1ce- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its featuresin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Guif ports The British Government 
also took alarm They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged rin a The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘‘ Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal - 
ment (with other Powers) or by negl f the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
pohtical and military control, will imperil 
ition in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tile 
between herself and Austraiasia.’ The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 


Mab of the Persian Gulf. 
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The Frontvers—Persian Gulf. 


words of great import—“We (1 ¢ , His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port inthe Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with allthe means at our disposal’? The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
o1l fieldsin the Bakhtian countiy, with a grea 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Pcrsian 
O11 Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis 

appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainlv a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 


referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, | 


pp 178-188 An interesting new feature 

1981 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own 1n the 
Gulf Atthe time of writing the ficet consisting 
of two sloops and four launches, all suitablv 
aimed is being builtin Italy Itis at the out- 
sct to be officered bv Italians ‘Ihe mmmediate 
1eason forthe new fleet 18 that an increase in the 
Persian Customs tariff for revenue purposes, 
led to extensivesmugging The fleet 1s required 
to check 1t 


Maskat. 


Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, 1s outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lesthree hundred miles south 
ot Cape Musandim, which 1s the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his 
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punitive measures have been necessary The 
Crucial Chiefs are bound to Great Bntam by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subacquent treatv 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 


t of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 


British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast evely year on a tour of inspection. 


The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was tke entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia, drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debal, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
{jman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 


Bahrein. 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which fc.ms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrem. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharsk are of any size but 


| their importance 1s out of all proportion to 


their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which,in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four mules from the 
shore, which 1s not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkevs for which Bahrein 18 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 


torical prestige combine to make it imsepar-! makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 


able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 


Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which | 


embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Pers 
shore Zanzibar was separated from it 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possession® 
on the eastern shore. 


The relations between Britain and Maskat 


have been intimate for a century and more | 


It was under British auspices that the separa 


tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected oogaible 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return | Railway. 


for the suppression of the slave _ trade 


and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by | 


concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 


cede any part of his territory without our con- 


sent, 


The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. The 1l-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The tes were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the meagre fe ships of war. Large 
t xpeditions were fitted out to brcak their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable . 





In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archeologists. The generally accepted theory 
3 that it is a relic of the Pheenicians, who 


an | are krown to have traded in these waters. 
by 


Poluwal Agent Captain C G Pnor 


Koweit. 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf les the 
port which has made more etir than any place 
of simular size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
Guif terminus of the Baghdad 
This 18 no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane= so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render 1¢ 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but ‘he westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town 18 peopled by some 
20,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, fur the marimere of Koweirt are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood 


Poluival Agent Lt.-Col. H. BRB. P Dickson, 
C.J E. 
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Muhammerah. . that end, but a definite step was taken in 19 
The Secre of State for the Colonies annot 
On the opposite side of the entrance to the ced this policy in a statement which is rep. 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Shelkh duced textually, for the of referen< 
Kbazzal of Mubammerah, The town, favour- addressing the House of pe on May 38rd 
ably situated near the mouth of the gsajq— 
Karun River, has grown in_ importance 
bince the opening of the Karun River route to Your Lordships will remember that t 
trade through the enterprise of Vests. Lynch Cabinet have been discussing this matter f 
Brothers, Thia route provides the shortest pas- *ome tilne and decisions have now been take 
sage to [spahan and the central tableland, end Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authoris 
already competes with the older route by way by His Majesty’s Government to make | 
of Bushire and Shiraz Tbis importance bas announcement at Baghdad, the terms of whi 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company I propose to read out to Your Lordships T! 
established refineries at Mubammerah for the announcement was drawn up in consultati 
oll which they win in the rich fields which they with King Feisal and his Government, a! 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance has their cordial assent. It is being publish 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of at Baghdad to-day. 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 


which is now ander construction The announcement is as follows — 
cae Coneul at Alwuz. Captain A C «3 will be remembered that in the autur 
y of last year, after a lengthy exchange of viev 
Basra. 16 was decided between the Governments 


His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty Ki 

In a sense Casra and Turkish Arabistan can Feisai that a Treaty of Alliance should 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the entered into between His Britannic Majes 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly ; 20d His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treat 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that Which was signed on the 10th October, 19% 
they must be considered in relation thereto and the term of which was to be twenty yes 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the (subject to periodica] revision at the des 
Baghdad Railway. {Lt stands on the Shatt-el- Of either party) provided for the establishme 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably Of an independent Constitutional Governme 
situated to receive the whole water-borne in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of adv 
trade of the Tigms and Euphrates Rivers, and assistance from Great Britain of the nati 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richnese 2nd extent indicated in the text of the Trea 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- {tself and of subsidiary Agreements which we 
eye ig indescribable, ite 18 8 considerable to be made thereunder. 
entrepot urafiic, w ra is the port o “s 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, ae the Iraq Government has ma 
which follows the caravan route ™a Kerman- great strides along the path of independe 
ahah and Hamadau and stable existence and has been able succei 

The political destinies of Basta are at SLY Shee peer g tecotit e Nl Seortar 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 220 DOU) parties being equally anxious 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- the commitments and responsibilities of I 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq shou 
was over we found ourselves committed to De terminated nod of th aN fa 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- fo.7, oan cenvomently be shortened) In ore 
bilities inthatland. The sound concepts which ;°Uicite the inevventente of introduci 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated “© ODviate the inconvenience of Introdu 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad, then the amendments into the body of a Treaty alrea 
great mili enterprises necessitated by the signed, it ait ae saipiee see ie guy 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontler north DCCessary Mok licalions Dy means oe rah 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east Witch, like the Treaty itself, wi sub) 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 
of Trans-Jordania Amongst ardent Imperial-  “* Accordingly a protocol has now been sign 
ists, there was undealitedly the hope = this by the parties in the ‘ollowing terms — 
immense area would ve in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire The cold EM . Pirro ae ne 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 18 arya BAW. areacct eeaty te all teeiulns 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any ©f Article 18, the presen ree of Ge Vea: 
such domination could only be maintained by | OF IN: erat, Decomins member .o er 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- Of Nations and in any case not later than fc 
gious In these circumstances King Feisal Ye8re from the ratification of peace with Turk 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a ir 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain S8teement from being concluded with a, vi 
Stull we were committed to the support of the [0 Tegulate the subsequent relations Nene 
new kingdom,and that most dangerous condition he High Contracting Parties , ce 
aroce—reaponsibility without any real power f0F that object shall be entered into betwe 
unless King Felsal was to be a mere puppet, them before the expiration of the above perio 


immense expenditure and indefinite military It will be noticed that under this prota 
commitments In these circumstances there the Treaty in its present form was to termin 
was an lusistent demand for withdrawal from on the entry of Iraq into the e of Nati 
the land. British policy moved lowly towards or in four years, whichever mizht be cartier, 
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The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to pean epg the League of Nations 
a6 s00n as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would bein a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law, 


The Counoll of the League of Nations in 
January, 1982, adopted the report of the Ira 
sion recommending the te ation o 
the mandate pubic to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This means that the mandate will 
terminate If and when the next Assembly of 
the League votes for the admission of Iraq to 
League membership. 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reaclied, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council) 


of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 


matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
furtber provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1926. Im order to secure the material tor 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation, This commission produ a 
he tae involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
hohe ee of stable government— 

en Mosul should be saedr porated in Iraq; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 

ve the necessary guarantee. The ‘Turks 

ereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, Genera] Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the 
in 
in 


y League to 
vestigate tions of brutality by the Turks 
eerting Cutistlans from their owl zone, 
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and this re was of the most damning 
character, Great Britain having given the 
peceeesry. assurance, that she was pre to 
extend her mandate over for a further 
abe pa years, thereupon 

© allocated the whole of the area in 
to the lempora? frontier— 
The Brussels Line—to Trae 
refused to accept the award an 
withdrew from Geneva threatening A 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substantially as drawn by the 
League. A formal trea was concluded 
between Great Britain and Iraq extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient to set Iraq on 
ita feet as an independent and stable State; 
and the present policy of H. M’s. Government 
is to establish this independence at the earliest 
possible date. 


A New Treaty.—A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Men- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-official announ- 
cement on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 


The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that ‘‘ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Traqg is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1982.” It stipulates that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 


The King of Iraq undertakes to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty has undertaken to see 
catried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
takes not to modify the existing provisions of 
Traq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 


There shall be full and frank consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
takes, 80 soon as local conditions permit, to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
erage a or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San 0 Ol 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 


There shail be no discrimination in matters 
concerning taxation, commerce, or navigation 


a nationals or ong apni of any State 
which is a member of the gue of Nations, or 
of any State to which the K 


by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League. 
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Railway Position in the Middle East. 
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Any difference that may arise between the: 


high contracting parties shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty shall be 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 


tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 


It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other porsions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for i, A rg in the closest 
commercial contact Ditie dia, ~~ a many 
respects a commer ap ge of Bomba}. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle Kast, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
ad ministration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points o! 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administretive rather than commercial. 
Jt is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the Bntish Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for tbat of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
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to the central tableland \s opened. the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south ites Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
out its trade is bene diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Wore we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more iimportance as a 
ble naval base. To the west of the town 
tween the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according tc 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
hes another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But petween these 
two pte there is the bility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many yearn Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the post- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There is a British Naval station at 
Henjam, a small island close to Kism, where the 
station was established under agreement with 
the Persian authorities. On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. 


Political Resident wn the Persian Guif—The 
Hon, Major F.C. W. Fowle, c.3.3. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire—Maj.H. J. H. 
Symons, M.0. 

Vice Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant 
to the Resident—G, A. Richardson, 0.3,E, 


IIl.—SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
ite immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only ly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations; itis also midway athware 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whils: the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible linés of advance.through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 


tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
ap Seistan, {if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, “scientific missions’ and an {irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fuence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nusbki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of ca d rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and A istan, witb 

1 reference to the bution of 

e waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime, 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Selstan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Selstan border at Killa Robat 
ls 465 miles, most of it dead level, an@ it has 
now been provided with fo posts, dak 
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Map of the North Western Frontier. 
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bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
fo as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta This line was extended 
ne » 54 miles on the Persian side of the 
ndo-Per 


n Frontier during the war as a train 
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mnilitary measure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
the railway stat, This led to tne stoppage of 
e railwa ; e page 0 
ranting on the Persian side of the Tontler. 


Ill —PERSIA. 


From causes which ouly need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account Reference is made in the intro 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through 2 force 
Organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an &greement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
the mah features of which were :— 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

aCe experts for Persian administra 

on: 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian’ force for the maintenance of 
order * 

To provide a loan for these purposes ° 

TO co-0 te with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forme 
of trans 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of » joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 


The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Oustoms’ receipts assigned for 
the sepeymen of the 1911 loan and should 
these insufhcient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
ovher sources. 


The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian gp 
ment, few documents have n 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail wil find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, 138 ef seg. 
It has been explained that most Persians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection nst 
all enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-weet retired before the Bolsheviks, 


the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it s00n became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britam must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chavs in that country The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern, if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
Justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to Lar a a api me aie heed 
opera n unison gave ) ve 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
pulsed by the deposition of the absentee 

hah and own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally de and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which 18 the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and ages arpa 
tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr easel por and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country. 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. 

Mr. B H Hoare, om 4, 18 British Minister 
at Teheran. 

H.B. M.’e Consul-General and Agent of the 
Government of India wn Khorasan— Lt.-Col, 
CC J Barrett, 0.81,0L5. 

H. B M.'s Consul wn Sevstan and Kata— 
Major C. EK. Daly, 0.1.2. 
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IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
Indla where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
hetween India and Afghanistan was settl 
and it was delimited in 19038 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administe tory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending 


known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 


of frontier policy for nearly half a century. | 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 


glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
peopled with 


inaccessible mountains. It Is 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, In whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
4rab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Str Valentine Chirol truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.”’ It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone, They value ‘heir 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
euffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plams. 


Frontier Policy. 


The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely fo thoir own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Rehind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
Chis induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behlad a 
fegacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. she frait 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand tothe Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. broad outlines of the new 
were laid down in a despatch from the 


from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generically : 


polley | 


tary of State for india, which presoribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter- 
ferenve with the tribes, so as to avold the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to ree 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops ec 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. Atthe same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger poin, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this Pouce 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a@ narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was 
policy of economic development aeglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal sconverted frac: 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the rom- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (¢. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it 1s completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 


A New Policy. 


It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when p from the British side. It endured 
through 


the Great Warand did not break 
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down until the Amir of irae sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
t India. In this insane enterpmse the 
apie less reliance in their regular 

troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
thaninthearmedtribesmen Inthis they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia » some of these posts were 
ordered a withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was n to take measures against 
@ levding malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora ut the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
han on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emuissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the fleld some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghanscavedin. They rejected 


our terms and active measures were taken against : 


them The Ha liek was the most severe in the 
history of the 

great tenacity Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian Army, and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were thelr own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career 


A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
rev a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial aguthorties regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. en 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Mil Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 


rontier The Mahsuds fought with . 


The Present Frontier Problem 


ing expenditure on Wariristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion Was really focussed on 
Waziristan Inessentials it was the aged son- 
troversy—-ahall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dommating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs, or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 


The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupa- 
tion” and the ‘‘close border” policies It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments 1n rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by mulitia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked go far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation My desire 
is to bring 1t about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops’ The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War It then broke down, because 
the tnbal militia, on which it was based could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell, 


The Policy.—The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wa2Ziristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway syatem from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular tn the regulararmy, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
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the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Khas- 
sadar is an extremely irregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind of pagri. In contr inction 
tothe old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long asthe Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


The Frontiers—Wazwristan. 


are asked, If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no tifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the logs of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding 

in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, trregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of theday, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt.-Col. @. M, Routh, D.8.0. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram av: g 60 miles from East to West 
and 180 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

nds with the Durand Line separating India 

om Afghanistan. Thisis the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District, uth is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line g between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rngged and inhospitable 
pacers Reb es and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless . The more inhabited 
perder lie well up the slope at heights of four 

six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of and Makin. 

6 submontane tracte from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Peru. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
eam Lartly be caodoraging: Ofer tenets Ike 
can en ‘ er 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only “ore for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants, unable to 
8 rt existen their 


appo ce on m soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs, 
Their vill are separate tho vraag about 


more or less’ ately, an 

is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 

o strife, a circumstance w until some 
or comet like the War of 

19 


i ks es ee ale a 


Unlike other of In however, these 
wild people ac awiecee little ce to 
maliks headmen. No one except 


or pis i 
the Mulla Powindah till his death tin 1918 d 
speak of any portion of them as his eagle 
Policy.—The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
pipet yisina, beens aeceusary to conical railing 
8u on © necessary to con 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with , followed 
y building poste and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. ese posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
- pone 8,000 aa ngs dag irae = Fe 
disposal, who were bac up C) 
are at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
n addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. ypc 
ocoupied. 


as occasion uired ta were 
an : {395 at the request of 


Wana was occupied in 

the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in bet Alea 
valley in the vain hope of taming the uds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations Neat ee — allies cape i 
augmen y sa of produce e troops 
on a liberal scale, 

A_ Programme.—Lt.-Col. Routh then out- 
lined a le policy for Waziristan. We 
give it tex , because we believe that when it 
was written itreflected how military opinion in 
India was developing :— 

‘To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracta. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana! Why should we not 
occupy the healthier ons of Waziristan 
rather than the f or Cis-Indus sones? 


The Razmak 
is both healthy and 


fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley la behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near rising to a h of 
11,556 feet above the sea. Wana 
5,000 feet up, 80 miles by 15, could with ye 
support an army corps; there is no doubt that 
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a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tang) 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling Beyond Khajur: Kach ma Tana) 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raidere 
working westwards and our retributive expedi 

tions stretching their very temporary tentacler 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com 

munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thal 
and thence to Idak rsa Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on LELventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
ma Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Razmak, 
which resembles QOotacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied 


The very fact of employing the tmbesmen on | 


these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier °’ 


A Compromise —A full statmenent of the 


policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 


Mahsud rebellion was made by the has 

, Sir (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 


neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border | 


ape Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
appropriate Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one ga nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 


The Foreign Secretary explained that the 


ingredients of the Frontier problem at the | 


resent day are essentially three, namely, the 
ontier districts, the Ate friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India He 
roceeded 8 certs to show that this belt is, 
fact, India “*,...Itis boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Af tan , 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
t of view of our British districts that these 

bes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
int of view that is, they are  cls-frontier 
besmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s sco e, ar are also India’s 
responsibility—and India’s alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in chistan. He 
erage out that some people long ago believed 


the same Ww ve effective in 
Wastristan. “ Boe wnat wan a 
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80 now The task 1s infimtely more difficult 
a chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better xrmed, their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years”’ Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a ese 
of barbed-wire fence moe the plain some 
distance below the hills, “ the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, More and more 
thrown back on barbarism... .. A rigid Close 
Border policy 1s really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more, .... We 
for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a iegacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants ” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maimtenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Razmak he showed to be_ further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
bee in the Tochi In the geographical sense, 

herefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border “Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
| maccessible mountains or we must admit 
. that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
' problem, and we must fold our hands while 
| it grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation 

The roads are policed by the Khassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their trust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to confornmi to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and Is 
buttressed by, a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The rods,as the King’: 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosan 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them 
This permite villagers to proceed to and from 


the plains towns in safety. Under the in 


practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago is not necesearily! fuence of their women, the tnbesmen have 
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applied that the ban against shooting upon the 
nighway shall be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce haart edu- 
cation have been possible and have achieved 
as much success as could be e * ~ The 
hospitals and dispensaries ma 

irregular troops, called Scouts, employed about 
the country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of ther own With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instrument, | 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British tormerly left the country. 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute 


A remarkable illustration of the acceptance | 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
& year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan A mMiotor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekal. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzal, whereabouts the Tak1-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
ermal! ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the Journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
1¢ established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation 


The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place ulustrate that a 
policy is a live thing In other words, it 1s not 
a@ programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only denionstrably been applied in Wazir- 
Istan, Must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities m regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 


The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared thelr readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekai.Wana road. A road, as yet eda 
made, has been constructed between Razma 
and Kaniguram, in the heart of Mahond. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier durmg 1930 was the 
apread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indiun National Congress in the interior of 
Indias in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. | 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
& programme aiming at the separation of India 


their purpose they made s 
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from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out ‘‘to make 
Government impossible.’’ Revolutionary 
5 See and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order bring 
the admunistration to a stand-still, commenced 
all over India ummediately after the Con 

meetings The settled districts of the N.W 
F. P. were the scene of this, 1n common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
calried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known a8 Khilafat Committees. For 
lal use of 
musrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 


In and Hindu votes epaine the opposition of the 


Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
Marriage of boys and girls below stated min1- 
Mum ages The age at which marriage may 
take place 1s also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
In 20 way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw 1n the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, im 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-governmient mn India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

1930.— 


Outbreak at Peshawar in 
This Muslim apprehension has, since the 
passing of the Act, strongly influenced the 
attitude of the community towards all questions 
of political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirrin 
up anti-Government heat in the almos 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province im the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , 1t was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act ali girls must be 
Medically examimed before marriage An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Governmient were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examunations 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
F¥. P. mto the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be mundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first pomt of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1930. Within a ort time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nuilahs from Tirah 
to jom in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunit 
to jom m. The Upper Tochi’s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalcalable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
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frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared apie 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven baok to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the miachinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and _ ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazire heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when the 
— Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-t- 

m. 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
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service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
plata, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
heir marketing centre, they came in an aay al 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32, 


It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the peer to a severe test, and 
that its successfu AY edge in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the Y ilgetetey and military 
proane organization w which the policy 

supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capaci 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the T 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
Policy is not extended over their highlands. 


VI.— AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were forlong dominated by one main con- 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to 4 Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 


the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 6 


War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholr 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British de seater tea was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward A tan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up. if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
Teaisting aggression. 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geo hy 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
pe to Indla—through Afghanistan, the 

toric route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
Ié was the purpose of Bri policy to 


close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate halfopen. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a° military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran-Caucasian 
system, by the ee ee line, thus 
ringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through ths 
i da Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty erie In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical ticns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military sclence can achieve to 
add to ita natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military anthorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
See or by the direct route through 
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applied that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway shall be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce pomary edu- 
cation have been possible and have achieved 
as Much success as could be expected The 
hospitals and dispensaries Maintained for 
irregular troops, called Scouts, employed about 
the country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them So much has this 
alrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of ther own With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an msti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instrument, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British tormerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had, 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute | 


A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established im 
northern Waziristan A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmiali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarweka1 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Taki-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
miprtrms | ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
1t established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation 


The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing In other words, it 1s not 
& programime which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
Istan, Must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities mn regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lymg between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 


The area cultivated | the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared thelr readiness tn surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman wa Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekai.Wana road. A road, as yet poet 
made, has been constructed between Razma 
and Kaniguram, in the heart of Mahond. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indiun National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
& programme aiming at the separation of India 
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from the British cae ea and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 


particular, it avowedly set out ‘“‘to make 
Government impossible.”’ Revolutionary 
cially a campaign to promote 


agen and es 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the admunistration to a stand-stilJ, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W 
F. P. were the scene of this, 1n common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for fhe 
Marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages The age at which Marriage may 
take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law 
Hence, the Muslims British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
im nO way over-rule their religious law, mnever- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 

uslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 


Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 

is Muslim apprehension has, since the 
passing of the Act, strongly influenced the 
attitude of the community towards all questions 
of political reform, and the lever which muis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirrin 
up anti-Government agitation m the almos 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
Medically examimed before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examunations 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
F. P. mto the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
aliongst the first of them to be mundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Titah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first pomt of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nuilahs from Tirah 
to Join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunit 
to join m. The Upper Tochi’s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. <Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
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frequently employed by the political authorities 

ke preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both t driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a poet in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, Wey succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforta. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when the 
renaiea Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-I- 

m. 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
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service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
graving grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
lain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
heir marketing centre, they camein an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1981-82, 


It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emiergency 
was specially assis by the Royal Air Force. 
The resultant position appests, then, to be 
that the contro! of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the | hrs and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
is supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and ) 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the eet 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the T 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
Policy is not extended over their highlands. 


VI.— AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were forlong dominated by one main con- 
8ideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought—the most melanchbolr 
episode in Indian frontier history. It war be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward A tan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans ip 
resisting aggression. 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her ad rators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
petes to India-—thrmu fghanistan, the 

ric route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
Té was the purpose of policy to 


close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate halfopen. To this end, having 
fushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a” military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the  tran-Caucasian 
system, by, the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her Euro magazines. Nor Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through tho 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty wk In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the shel strategical ticns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to ita natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military anthorities it firmly slosea 
the western gate to India, elther by way of 
Eandsher: or by the direct route through 
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Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to di Kotal and down 

other side of the Pass to Landi Khana, A 
first class military roud sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Lol Shilman Rall- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullazon country and 

rovide an alternative advance to the Khyber 

r the movement of British troopa for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
pre red for the great conflict which was to 

e fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle vf 1879, none 
realised his great qualities Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chiei 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master In his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter; 
he beat down o ition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Alded by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a Standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 

recipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 

1885,—determined the northern boundaries 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
unti] 1919, when the han claims and action 
upon the undemarca 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Fina‘ly 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
oe was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed r r and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave afty thousand regulars and irre- 
undred thousand levies to 
in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up tothe day of his 


section led to war. used 
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death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion arisen for him to make 
a choice., he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect kim, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most equivocal ition 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


Afghanistan and the War.—These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would verish witb him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
guired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
\Itaelf. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed—a considerable reticence 1s preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan-—that he 
warned the Government of india that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ‘’ missions”’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no httledificulty He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility: as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
{ustified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at ita senith. 


Murder of the Amir.—It is believed that 
if he had Hved Habibullah Khan would have 
this authority for a progressive policy 
in ae even Uy Opeons up communications 
and extending engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the sible 
rallying centre of a Central Aslan Islamic 
confederation Atthis moment he was assassin- 
eted on the 2fth February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had him all hie 
relgn. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war theirtime of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by seboraine one of his 
aides to murder him in sleep. His brother 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
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revolted at the idea of the brother se.zing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
s0u8, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amanuillah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treas and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of apa a But his 
difficulties at once commenced , he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatica) element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was 80 incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughte. A furtherelement of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur 

bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan 

the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, floored 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes. 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troo at service abroad. Se a 
regular ghan Army was fapidly dea 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca Jelalabad was re- 
pas? bombed from the air and also Kabul. 

othing but ashortage of mechanical ble er 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice With the usual Afghan sprit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 


they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Raw dionthe 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 


set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
196-197, 


Post-War Relations —It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoone between Afghan Re- 

resentatives and British officials under Sir 

enry Dobbs These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where @ peace treaty was 


a 
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The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were episodes in 1928 when a mur- 
der gang m the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Fronter committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then refuge 
in Afganistan In course of time this gang was 
broken up His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an inten ely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a se form of 
administration and education, The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the ald of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business pe a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 


Bolshevik Penetration —Taking a long 
view, a much more serious ral cere of the 

lhicies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
he foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute bs an capa 
have converted the former -Casplan 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffa, 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of and ef Af . ia 
Persia this policy was foiled the vigour 
of the Sipar , Reza Khan, ce declared 
Shah In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress, teal the oven of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the So Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
& more gent tion. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country , roads were eonstructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supphed, whilst an air force with Russian pilote 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed In return the Bolsheviks rece 
important trading facilities The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
br dane at Britain in India through an 
absor fghanistan, 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
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allthey could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks. 
Bat it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
een ee 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram pubiwco 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that tho test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 


Termes, That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks, The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 


Russo-Afghan Treaty —Outwardly the gidiary 


relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 3ist, but 
it promeee that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows — 


Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 


and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 


Clause 2—-Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one the other Within ther own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with one or more 
other powers against each er. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade o the 
other pary- Besides this in case the attitude 
of at power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the con parties, the other 
Salata y will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such area and hostile actions and 
measures w! ta dominions. 


Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and Independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another's internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
con parties will permit in ita dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
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traching 1es will allow armed torces, arms, 
amm on, or other war materiat, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 


Clause 6 —This treaty will take effect from 
the date of ita ratification, which should take 
lace within three months of its signature 
t will be valid for three years After this 
period it wilJ remainin force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
s1x months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time 


On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
& treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 


ment of diplomatic relations. 


A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other Kuropean 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and mn London, and at some 
of the European capitals, The various sub- 
agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 


The rapt tes Tour —In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
& long tour to India and Europe. It is under 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambl- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
rep out was bien ior met ae 
and received a great popular greeting mbay 
both from his co-re rt nists and fron, members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took slip to Europe 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
oo Seka He made a State visit to pauasreg & and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was anounced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident, Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 


Reforming Zeal.—King Amanulla returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in cular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say weste tion 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportnaty won 
by and for the women of the West, Edict after 

ct was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
patent egret acre beer hea _ 
orbidden practise ygamy ; October 
Kuro dress was oniened for the people of 
Kabul. At the samte time, the pay of re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 
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With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the ‘“‘ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen «f Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active oe the King 
and His Majesty was ge frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been pre d 
by missionary effort and a long struggie for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 


A change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid serles of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqgao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue | 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and | 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant , 
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flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Hea fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with 
other rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shab has ruled without challenge. He 
has devoted himself to the reorganisation 
of his Army. England was strictly neutral 
during the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He has given evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
Tesponse to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes have been 
re-opened and the new King has again taken 
up Amanullah’s power ef reform but in a 
statesmanlike manner which carries the Mullah’s 
along with him. 


British Representative—Sir R. R. Maconcochie, 
K. B. K., C. i E. 


Vil.—TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
eer in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 

ritain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 

astin despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal 
ff not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to o up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the, way to a good un- 
flerstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband E tion 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzeralnty over 
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Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the pnsition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
lt admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. Theae supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention. a oe ee were ae io Reseed te 

@ 1) agreement. The indem- 

Pada Wie the Pigehip when in 1899 oe nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
inte aitea Pe acne endeavoured to get runees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
Three | ni whi b the Tibetan ca sector three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Tame wee wale iy addressed to the ie al Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
many Alig i hip alti ow rea ig Pil ime to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a was withdrawn. Iwo years later (June 1906) 


Siberlan Dorjieff, who had established a re- Raven ye oaae Leaytoort Great 


markable ascendancy in the counsele of the Tibet. Under this Coavention Great Britain 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at goreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
Lhasa Dorileff went to Russia on a confidential to interfere in the intemal administration of 
mission in 1890, At the end of 1900 he re- pipet. China undertook not to permit an 

turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- other foreign State to interfere with the terri. 
sion of which the head was onficially described tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 


in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Khotinba : 
attached to the Dalal Lama of Tibet.’ This Drt#in was empowered to lay down telegraph 


lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
mission gists - Odessa ip ne ag and it was provided that the provisions of the 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at qonvention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report o¢ 1898 remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
with a Near grate where as Ngee one and the Ghumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
autograph let r from the Dalai Lama they oniy direct result of the Mission was the open- 
bike prcaeay 4 ene chenan coral aaa be ing of the three trade marteand the establish- 
@ Kussian force to which several Intelligence ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantee. 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the Chinese Action. 


Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, The sequel to the Anglo-Ruasian Agreement 


which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- t! 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- sda ed On eo, erent art 


wards officially conttadicted by the Russian Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 


Government. to Urge, the aectod Olt Res a Buddhists in 
ongolia. He left the interna] government o 
The Expedition of 1904. Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 


In view of these conditions the Government Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
of India, treating the idjza of Chinese suze- Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
proposed in 1008, to despatch a mussion, with 8uzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
ap armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- Plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- Would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- having been a “ constitutions) action,” it was 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side that she had the power to make her well res- 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
was the British representative, but after months 0 convert Tibet from a vassal state intoa 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh feng, 
had no intention of committing themselves. Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- city, marching through eastern Tibet and 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and severa] treating the poomle with great severity. Mean- 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantee, It time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
was therefore decided that the mission should Urgs, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
husband negotiated a convention by which 1908, was received by tie Court, and despatched 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation ment had littlein common. The Dalai Lama 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupess @ despotism which he had exercised prior to 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
agreed that the British Trace Agent at Gyantse of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
" ghould have the right to proceed to Lhasa to Spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 

discuss commercial] questions, if necessary. aoe Seren by baer : hae pace the ine 

Home Government intervenes. race hal moving. on Lhasa to "alsemed the 

For reasons which were not apparent at the Dalal Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 

time, but which have since been made clearer,’ the irony of tate sought a refugein India. He 
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was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representirg 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Later Stages ltissues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
. been made on the subject, itis understood that 
The British Government, acting on the re- a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
presentations of the Government of India; cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
made strong protests to China against this! proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain,| Resident at Lhast with a suitable guard. A 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with|semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of ajwas to be relatively much stronger. But this 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate!Convention, it is understood, has not been 
terms with other neighbouring States on our |ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed'the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main-!Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- | and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to suzeraintv. When the Chinese province of 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
of order, that China bad no intention of con- Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
verting Libet into a province, but that being the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes appeared to be ably anaged. After the 
were respecte! by the Tibetans. Finally, the: Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was/confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
such an impossible person that they had been were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu-; From what has gone before, it will be seen thas 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in the importance which formerly attached to the 
Bzechuen, and one of the first victims was political condition of Tibet was much less a 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off frcm all support from local than an external question, und was in- 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated fiuenced by our relations with Russia and 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were Chinaratherthan with our relations with Tibet. 
n a hopeless case; they surrendered, and|Rusasla having relapsed into a state of conslder- 
sougnt escape pot through China, but through |able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. state of absolute confusion these external 
The Dalal Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 3913, |forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley looms on the Indien political horizon. The 
stated the policy of the British Government vei} has bcen drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
in relation to these changes. He said the affairs in that country pursue an_ isolated 
declaration of the President of the Chinese conrge, with this considerable difference. The 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the Dalaj Lama is now on terme of the greatest 
spheve of Chinese internal administration; \cordiality with the Government of India. In 
und that Tibet was to be regarded as on 8n/! 1920 he requested that a British officer should 
aqual footing with other provinces of China,|besent to discuss with him the position in 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the Centra) Asia brought about by the Revolution 
Bntish Government. The Chinese GoverD- jn Russia and the collapse of Government in 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that China, and Mr. Bell, C. M. G., I. C.S., Political 
China is to have no right of active intervention Officerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and|In 1922 telephonic communication between 
agreed to the constitution of @ conference to| Lhasa and India was established. 
discuss the relation of the three countries. ed 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry! British Trade Agent, Gyantse and Yatuna.— 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern-|Oaptain A. A, Russell. 


VIIL—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has (q,0.);it is almost the only important Native 
been considered as if the British line were con: State in India witb frontier responsibilities, and 
pauous with that of Tibet. This is not so. it worthily discharges them through the agency 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, of its efficient Indian State troops—four 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian teres, comp sed ly of the Rajput Dogras, 
Government, to Assam, with the ce saci who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, of the most ane trade routes with Tibet 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust passes through mir—that through Ladak. 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance l'hen we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
ny) neatly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
oe of native territory between British India with the British Government. It ‘s for all 
and the true frontier. The fret of these fron- practical pape independent, and the britisk 
ler States is Kashmir. The characteristics of resident at tmandu exercises no influence on 

State are coneldered under Indian States the internal administration. The governing 
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machine in Nepal is ulso peculiar. The Mahara) 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests In the Prime 
iste, who occuples a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan Th. present Prime Minister, 
3ir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England 
and has given consoicuove evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Nepal ts the main Indian outpost against Sibet 
o” agalnet Chinese aggression through Tibet. 7 he 
friction between the Chinese and ths Nepalese 
ased to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marcned an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmanda— one of the mot ramarr- 
able military achievements 10 the historv of 
Asis. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely tree from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressio:.s in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by Increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking s guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the nghts and interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Government «a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a hght 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 


Assam and Burma. 


Wethen come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Da fias, the Mims, the Abors and the Mishmis 
Excepting the Abore none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N E. froutier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 


The North-Eastern Frontier. 


military police was employed from Octobet 
1911 to April 1912 In subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000, At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishm: and Mir) 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged rt 
desire to establish more intimate relations wi 
them, The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
& Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hulls is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States Is for the most 
ip included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
istricts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins, Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable traie with Chins tnrough 
Bhamo On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintencents and Assistant 
Superintendents, The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be 4% 
trade which would justify the heavy expen 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom cf 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley Inthis remote place in the 
north east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by April 1926. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 


a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor bas fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in thedirection of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
resp be A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinopje, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 


Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persiaun railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 


The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would in their grand alm to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway preased 
furwatd with passiorate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 


The war se ty the British to undertake 
considerable way development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad strean in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after thet: junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gaif ihe system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vic 


Naearieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line & conai- 
derable distance westward Kut-l-Amara 


of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branche, 


off in the nelghbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinitely delayed. 


The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical jimport- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
aod the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 


There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on man. The distance between the 
railway beads 13 about 250 mules. But there 
have always for strategic reasons keen strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the dea of the late 
Amir dHabibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Tadian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asla and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian ra:lway system through the Khyber Pasa 
to Landi Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail con Ds 
with Afghanistan. 


Britain's special intereste in regard to Pef- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special tmportance has for many year# 
been attached to achemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into rich high Western 


Map of the Baghdad Ratlway. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Corrected up to 31st December 1931. 











Nawe. Appointment. Stativn 
Afghanistan. 
Ali Qadr Saleh-ud-Din Khan .. - Consul-General_ .- .| Delhi. 
Vacant t. ea ee ee Consul ee ee Bombay ° 
Mr, Yar Muhammad Khan ae ee ee e ee ee d 
Argentine Republic 
Mr. Charles Cecil Miller (acting) ee .- | Consul ve i Calcutta, 
Vacant .. ens oe hi - .. | Viee-Consul 6 Do. 
Austria. 
*Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., | Consul a3 ie .| Aden, 
M.V.0., O.B.E. (on leave). 
*Mr. D. i. C. D Ww ksosing) oe ee Do. ee ee Do. 
*Signor E. Stella (on leave) ax ‘ Do. is os Bombay 
Mr. A. W. . Stephens (acting) ee ee Do. e e Do. 
*Mr. R. W. Plummer... ne et Do. ; : Calcutta 
Belgium. 
Monsieur L.Genis oe .. | Consul-General .. Calcutta. 
Monsieur T. J Clement (on leave) oe we Do. os “ Bomb&y. 
*Mr, & z . Goffin (acting) ee ee e ee ee Do. 
*Mr. E. Somerville Murray, O. BE .. es ; as Aden 
Mr, A A. E. Adams (acting) ee ee ee Do. ee ae Lo. 
*Mr. Pp. yi Knot tt e*¢ ee ee ee Do. ee ee Karachi, 
*Mr. w.O . Wright ee ee ee ae Do. r) ee Do. 
*Mr.C G. Wodehouse .. ee - ..| Do. es as Rangoon, 
Bolivia. 
Mr. R. Y. Jarvis (acting) ee Bs ..| Consul-General .. Calcutta. 
*Mr. J. A. Johnston e se ee ee Consu l ee ee n 
Brazil. 
Dr. Mansel Agostinho de Heredia _«. -. | Consul oo aa -| Bombay. 
Senhor M. M. de Souza ee ee ar Do. is aie 5 Galeutts 
Vacant .. 3 oe - .. | Vice-Consul - -| Bombay. 
ih cor Cc. Atidason oe ee ee ee Do. oe r ° Calcutta, 
“MEW. Smith Hopbun = 1.1 Consulsr Agent 2.2.) poo 
Chile. 
Consul-General for U.S. A. in charge . .. | Consul-General .. 
Vacant ae ee ee ee Consul to | ee Beane. 
*Vr. H. W. Child Do, ee ee Rangoon, 
*Monsieur J.G. Bendien (acting) (on Toave).. Vice-Consul ee Bombay. 
*Mr. A. R. Leishman... oe Doe oe oe Chittagonc. 
China. 
Mr. Chang Ming ee oe es ee es Consul] -General] ee cutta 
Mr. Jui-Chun Hsu ae a6 és -. | Conavl ; rahe 
Mr. Chang-pei Liang... sie ca .. | Vice-Consul -| Caloutta 
Costa Rica. 
Vacant iss os «s cs ws .. | Consul <s ae Caicatta. 
Cuba. 
Senor W. FF. Pa is Consul eo ee Bomba,. 
Monsieur Fernando Bridaty del Relsgo (on 
os Do. as as .| Calcutta, 
Do. 38 ee Do. 


senor. Avelino (acting)’ a 


-_ 
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Czechoslovak Republic. 
*Mr Alexander Klauder (on leave) . . Consul ; 










Mr P Gullino (acting) .. Do. 
Dr Peter Klemens me A Do Bombay. 
Mr J. Strakaty (acting) . om --| Do re) 
Mr Josef Lusk -| Do Calcutta 
*Capt A G@ Robertson (acting) Do Karachi 
Vacant ; oe - | VigeeConsul Bombay 
Mr.@ 8 Mahomed ce oe (Consular Agent .. Do, 
Denmark. 
Vacant Consul-General .. . | Calcutta, 
*Mr E Somerville Murray, O BE Consul... - | Aden, 
*Vir § H Curlin Do : ee . | Bombay 
*Mr.A L B.Tu Do. oe as . | Calcutta, 
*Mr A Hansen oe Do, ee ee Calicut 
*vir, W M Browning Do. ee ee ee Madras. 
*Mr O J J Britton , i 0 os .»; Rangoon, 
*Mr. A N Wardley Vice-Consul Calcutta. 
Vacant ee ee es e Do ad Karachi 
“Mr L E C Everard oe as Do ‘ ‘i . | Moulmeip, 
Dominica 
*Dr P C Sen ‘ cs ..|Consul a0 oe . | Calcutta 
Ecuador 
*Mr C @ Dison, 0.B.E (on leave) .. —.. | Consul vs oe .-| Calcutta 
‘Mr T,E Ounningham (acting) . ..| Do . : Do. 
Finland 
*Mr C H A R Hardcastle .. ae . {Consul ss ee . | Bombay. 
*Mr Carr J oakim e e Do oe ese Rangoon, 
*Mr. J. W. Macfarlane (acting) © Vice Consul ‘ Be 
*Mr D B Scott (acting) ; ; 0 ‘ ee : Do. 
France, 
Monsieur F A G A Danjou . Consul General .. ..| Calcutta, 
Monaieur E P F Chalant a Consul se oe ..| Bombay. 
*Vfonsieur M Garreau Commercial Agent . | Calcutta. 
*Monsleur E Chaize (on leave) Consular Agent .. ~-| Aden. 
Mr J Commancais (acting) Do a Do. 
Vacant ‘ Do ‘ ..| Akyab. 
*Mr H G Redfern (acting) Do ..| Chittagong, 
*Mr & L Pricey, OC 1 E,OBE Do. hi 
*Monsieur Dumonteil Lagreze Do. Pe Madras, 
*Mr R B Howison Do Rangoon. 
Vacant. és a ie “ : Do sé ..| Tellicherry. 
Germany. 
Count RB. Von Bassewlts . . . {Consul-General .. ..| Caloutta. 
Herr Kari Kapp . . es Consul . oe -.| Bombay. 
Vacant Do, <a oe a Do. 
*HerrH A W poeece : Do. ..| Rangoon, 
*Herr H Gloyste Do. ae ~-| Do. 
*Herr Edwin Cacar Bloech (acting) Do. oe e.| Do. 
Dr E Von Selzam is es Vice-Consul.. vis | Calcutta 
Herr W Von Pochhammer Consul oe — --| Coylon and S Indian 
Greece. Ports 
Vacant Consul-General .. - | Calcutta, 
*Mr A. G. Georgiad! (in charge of the Con 
sulate General . Consul] oe oe ° Do. 
*Mr Philon N lon ; Do. wie “a -»| Bombay. 
*Mr J. Humphrey, 0.B E as «-| Do .-| Karachi 
“Mr. B A. Archdale... a - {Deputy C Consul : ee| Do 
Mr H Pantazopulo ss “is ‘ ite Bombay 
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Name. Appointment. | Station. 
Hungary. 
*Mr.J. W. Roger ws e es .. | Consul as ee --| Calcutta, 
‘Mr. F. E. Hooper... ae a Do. a ue ..| Madras. 
Italy. 


Nobile Renato Galieani i ein et Consul-General__-. as 
d’Caramonica . ; ‘ 
Signor C. RB. Davico (acting) ee es Se Do. a ae er Do. 











Cav. Dr. Scarpa (on leave) . , os Do. at ~» Oalcutta 
Dr, Alfrendo Domenicone (acting) .. se Do. a es < Do. 
Signor Gino Pesala re 5% .. | Consul i Aden. 
Vacant... 4 aie De <% Da. ee 
*Dr. G. B. Secco _ wi ae ..» | Vice-Consul sg ..' Aden. 
Signor Cav. A + Manzato. a bs Do. ids a. . | Bombay. 
Vacant ee e@ oe @ ae ee Do. ee ee se Calcutta. 
Vacant as és .. | Consular Agent... ..| Akyab. 
*Signor R. Stuparich (acting) a ec Do. oi .., Karachi, 
Vacant... ; te exe se a Do. — ..| Madras. 
Vacant .. ets e ee ee — Do. és .-| Rangoon. 
| 
Japan. | 
Mr. 8. Sakoh ae is Ss ae . | Consul-General .. Calcutta 
Mr. M. Hara i is .. | Consul ag a Do. 
Mr. 8. Kurihara (on leaye) oe ~ - Do. as = .. Bombay. 
Mr. U. Sato(in charge) .. ai Se Do. ite Me i Do. 
Mr. 8. Kuge (acting) (on leave). Se ik Do, ‘s af .. Rangoon. 
Mr. 8. Kano (acting) .. oP ae Do. is ee -. _ Do. 
Mr. A. Kodaki.. a is = .. | Vice-Consul. . .. Calcutta. 
Latvia. | 
*Mr.O. Turton .. ee ee rP .. | Consul ae Si z 4 Bombay. 
Vacant. as _ ie - a Do. ‘8 Madras. 
Liberia. 
Vacant .. “A as a ..| Do. ae es = es Calcutta, 
Luxemburg. 
*Monsieur Alphonse Als is re .- | Vice-Consul.. ae .-, Bombay. 
Mexico. 
Vacant. - a ‘ ae .. | Consul aa “4 .., Calcutta. 
Netherlands. 
Mr. Ph. oa Bas . ie as - .. | Consul-General .-| Calcutta. 
*Mr. W. ‘ ex w .. | Consul ea ..| Aden. 
*Mr. A. J, wStachelin _ «st a - Do. a --| Bombay. 
Vacant eo ee o> ae Do. aa o* Do. 
*Mr. A. G. Greenfield acting) . ea ’ Do. a a -« Karachj. 
*Mr. A. D. Charles (on leave) .. os Xe Do. -» Madras. 
Mr, HP  aperee nouns) ee en ee Do. 0 ee se Do. 
sar. A. Verhage és ae es sis Do. ae sie -.| Rangoon. 
Mr, J. J. Oyevaar os os - .. | Vice-Consul ee -.| Calcutta. 
Nicaragua, 
*Mr. C,H. A, RB. erieeetie re - .. | Consul a es .»' Bombay. 
Vacant ee < Do. my ‘ ->| Calcutta. 





* Honorary. 


F oreign Consular Officers. 
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Name. | Appointment. Station. 
Norway. | 
Monali ; om : .. | Consul-General .. Calcutta. 
MW Mek OO feos ot Aden, 
*Mr,Torleif Ahsland .. .. « ° Do eo we Bombay, 
tid - . qoda (oa ag , . he ‘ Do. Se ws ae 
rou acting ee ° ® ee ee . . 
Mr, J. B. B. Glass ee e ee ee Do. ee ee . Rangoon. 
*VWr.R. W Johnston .. ‘ee és : Vice-Consul a Akyab. 
®Mr. Jan MacCormick .. es as Pe aye - Basseia. 
acant ee ee ee ee ee e s ee @e Bomba @ 
*Mr, P. G. Knott ee es ee ° Do. es ee Karach e 
“Mr. W.S.Chapman .. es ais ba Do. .. es Moulmein. 
Panama. 
U.8.A. .. ve gs Pe ee .. | Consul-General in charge..| Calcutta, 
Persia. 
Mirza Bagher Khan Asimi __... ie .. | Consul-General .. Delhi. 
Mirza Jelaluddin Khan, Keyhan ote Consul as ae Bombay. 
*Mirza Ahmed Ispahani (acting) fa : . se ea Calcutta. 
Mr. Hossein Khan Keyostevan vi : ; ae o- ‘ 
Vacant... ae ae Do. ae ae Madras 
Haji oo Hussain Shirazee. . e a Do. a ine Rangoon. 
*Mr. R. 8. McNiece (acting) .. ee -- | Vice-Consul oa Karachi. 
Vacant ae ee ie ae - Do. ~_ Moulmein. 
Peru. 
Vacan .. | ConsuleGeneral .. Calcutta. 
Mr. i. Vv. Simmons (acting) - .. | Consul ag - 0. 
Vacant... ‘ ie Do, ‘ie “3 .| Rangoon, 
Portugal. 
Senhor A. J. Alves, Jr. -. | Consul-General .. Bombay. 
*Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., | Consul ee ee Aden, 
M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 
°Mr. F. H, C. pinhex oa g) 6 A Do. is ‘ .| Do. 
*Mr. G. C. M Moses. ee ee e Do. oa ee Caloutta, 
*Rey. Avelino deSouza Vila-Verde on Do, ie ar Madras. 
*Senor A. P,J. Fernandes... . .- | Vice-Consul “a Bombav. 
*T'r A T, Alfonso ee ee ee Do, ee ee ® Karachi. 
*Senor T. M. V. da Silveira oi P Do or or Rangoon. 
Roumania. 
*Capt. 8. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) -. | Consul ee si Bombay. 
Salvador. 
Mr. F. R. Martin es Sa De -- | Consul a ae Calcutta. 
Siam. 
*Mr. 0. de M. Kellock .. | Consul-General .. Calcutta. 
*Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (on leave) « ee | Oonsul an ~ ..| Bombay. 
Mr. W.@ ee “| Do. af a »-| Do 
*Mr. A. B. Prior a os ee -», Do. a as .-| Rangoon. 
{ 
a Ah eee a a se a a Se gg es 
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Spain. 
Senorl Don Luis de Olivares .. < es 
*Monsieur E. Chaize (on leave).. .. ..| Consul  .. .. — +-| Bombay 
Mons, J. Commancais (acting)... ..  .. nce Coneal: 2 ee «| Aden, 
*Senor Don A. F. Correa (acting) ..  «- Do, «2 of | Do, 
Dr. D. 8. Fraser me ais ‘on ae Do. .. oe ee Do. 
*Dr. D. D. Ghose.. ae ai a oe Do. .. ae ..| Bombay. 
*Mr, WwW Young — ee ce Do. ee ee oe Calcutta 
Mr. L, Dumonteil Lagresee :. 1... me os coe oe 
a es ee e a 
r. H. W. Child ee ee ee ee Do. pe be i Rangoon, 
Sweden. 
Mr. J. M. Kastengren .. a or -- | Consul-Ge h- cde . | Cal : 
*Mr, A, E. Adams (on leave) es -. | Consul ite ae 5% ea 
*vr. B.S. pe ae (acting) - ee Do. a of ..| Do, 
*Mr. A. Moller ee e ee ee e Do. aie ae Par Bombay, 
*Mr, G, H. Raschen — Sve ve Do. ZA 7 Karachi. 
*Mr ©. W. Wood me foie ~ Do. as 2s . | Madras. 
*Mry, 8, A. R. H oggloff . ee ee ea Do. ee se ee Rangoon. 
*Mr, T. H. Wheels (on leave) ‘ee és -- | Vice-Consal sé .-| Calcutta. 
Vacant is is ea oe as Do. eo en ..| Moulmein 
Switzerland. 
*Dr, H. A. Sonderegger (actin y .. .. | Comsul-General ..  ..} Bombay, 
*Monsieur M. M.8 : es ., | Consul ee di ss : 
* Monsieur G. EK, Site (actin g) Ss ou Do. oe ee ee e 
United States of America. 
Mr. Arthur C. Frost .. és oe ., | Consul-General .. .-| Calcutta. 
Mr, C, Hurst ee ee ee ee ae Consul oe ee ee den. 
Mr. D. 0. McDonough .. ee se ..| Do 2+ ee  ee| Bombay. 
Mr, R. Y. Jarvis ae ee ee ee ee Do. oe ee ee Caleutts. 
Mr. R. R. Willey ee oe ce ate Do. ee ee oe Do. 
Mr. R. 8. MoNiece ee ee ep. ee Do, ee ° es Karachi. 
Mr. ee Callanan ee@ ee ee ee Do. es e ee Madras, 
Mr, W. H. Scott eo es ee ee Do. ee ee ee neoon: 
Mr, ©. K. Huston a ae és .. | Vice-Consul 24 .-| Aden. 
Mr. W. W. Minor ee oe ee es Dow ee oe .-| Bombay. 
Paul CG. Hutton ee ee ee ee ae Do. ee e o"* Do. 
Mr. L. R. Stuyesant ee ee ee ee Do. ee ee ee Oaicutta,. 
Mr. G.Keith ee ee ° ee ee Do es ° ee Do. 
Mr, Dorsey G. Fisher .. - is a Do. .. : --| Do. 
i Fiovd Bisa e ee ee ee ee Do. eo eo ee Path , 
r O gs ee ° os oe e ee ee oe arach ® 
Vann” ee ee ee ee ee Do. ee ee ee Madras. 
*Mr. H, WwW. Russell es ee ee ee Do. ee ee ees Do. 
Mr. Leland ©. Altaffer .. Pe a es © ee ee --| Rangoon. 
*Dr. H. B. Osborn a - a a Do. .. e Sse Do. 
Vacant .. is i oa bee .. | Consular Agent .. .-| Akyab. 
Vacant ee ee @e ee ee ee Do. ee ee Baseein. 
Vacant ee ee ee ee oe ee Do. ee ee Moulmeio. 
Uruguay. 
*Captain 8. A. Paymaster se ae .. | Consul ae is .-| Bombay. 
na : 7 raesbelt (acta os ae ne ae oe ee : ae 
ae ee ee oO. e¢ ee @e e 
*Mr, J. B, Turnbull ee oe ee ee Vice-Consul ee Py Do. 
Venezuela. 
*Mr.F. Aldridge oe oe ee ». | Consal ee ee » | Calcutta. 


Honorary. 


The Army. 


The great gepoy army oz India originated in 
the smal) establishments of guards, known 88 . 
peons, enrclled for the protection of the facto- | 
ties of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masuliipatam. 
Madras was acquired ip 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupled by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 938 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 


After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments, In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. Yhe English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a latger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
galrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
commen were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the Ist Bengal and lst Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
oe first being the 38th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 


Struggle with the French.—From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom He) ey had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, ownin 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prclonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
hme ot Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
ni ° 


Reorganisation of 1796.—In 1796 the 
Indian es, Which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. in Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
spas each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies Were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emreror 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battlea of Laswari and Assaye. French Influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mugha] Km- 
sab was released from the domination of the 

hrattas. Sabsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, biew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 


Overseas Expeditions.—Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance, 


In 1817, hostilities again broke out with che 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris, 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 


History of the Army. 


Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 


rose in succession, and were beaten r vely 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 


war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 


our army came into touch with the great mili- | 


tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar ines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 18389,a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Benga] Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave en2mies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind ly Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
joe War, the first having taken place in 

24. 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in smalt expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
pioyed and tnVolved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.—On the eve of the 
mutiny tn 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 187,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and In Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new eartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
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which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindug, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed witb bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on paradeon the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of theEuropeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were al'owed to 
oe unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
on 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a_ great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeens who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital’ constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied tn St | 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured unti] the 
middle of September, In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Centra) 
Provinces, which were not recovered until] Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhans. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Aighan War in which the leading fisure wae 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns im 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa, Tut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe figh.ing, although engaged [n many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army waa taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, vig: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength belng 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
tntroduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal. 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was _ there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
aary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was calried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation ‘“‘ Army’ to “Command ” 
at this timo, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
ef policy, new principles or war, 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
one under a General Officer Commanding-in 


Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
**The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication fasued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

Th tary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special spe rma and autho- 
i rn regard to the tary administration 
n India. 

The Secretary of State’s princi adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the in 
the Military De ent of the India Office. 
The is by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appauent at present held by Majfor- 
General 8. F. Muspratt, C.B., C.S8.L, O.LE., 
D.S.0., who was formerly Deputy Chief of the 
General staff in India from December 1929 to 

mber 1631. The Military Secretary 


Lord Ktichener’s Army Reforms. 


ig agsisted by one first grade staff officer, solec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
are tiie y with the sega Er 
a ) Secretary is expected 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for Many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 


The superintendence, direction aud control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dey artmenta of the Government; 
inthe first phasecfthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction cf military policy have been 
crcluted from the control of the Indian Legisla- 

ure. 


The Commander-in-Chief.—The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment 1s held by His Excellency General § 
Philip W. Chetwode, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M. 
G., D.8.0., British Service, who succeeded 
Field Marsha) Sir William Birdwood. He is 
aleo a member of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
vig., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermsster-General and the 


Master-General of Ordnance. 
The Army Department.—tThe De ent 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 


Secretaries in the civil departmenta,is a Seeretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, g 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy,he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, on 
26 of the tal Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
C. 5) and Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
aster Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Marine Department. He 
also exercises the powers Vested in the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 
so far as that Act applies to India under the 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 1918, He is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, a Director of 
Military Lands and Cantonments,three Assistant 
Secretaries, (one of whom is also Secretary of 
the Indian Soldiers’ Board). 


Military Territorial Areas. 


The Army Department deals with all any 
wervices pro and also the 
of the indian Marine and the Boyal 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army De ent Secre- 
tarlat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops orthe staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters ; it has continuous 
and intimate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
in all administration mattersand is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonmenta, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration is represented in the Legislature by 
the Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 
The Military Council—Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer 
Commanding Royal Air Force the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Army Depart- 
ment and the Financial Adviser-Military Finance 
representing the Finance Department of the 
oor of India. It 1s mainly an advisory 
y, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the pra Gonieen tes si couiat in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It hasno collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient pag gb and sar pag to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 


Military Territorial Areas. 


Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 


under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in ean table on 
the next page and it will be seen that 


Commands comprise 14 districts: 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 31 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with ita 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
oe coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Prealdencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana; the LEastern 
Command, with h quarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides ‘oughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headq are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan 

The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
of each command fs responsibleforthe command, 
administration, training and pen eneral efficiency 
of the troote stationed within aoe, and also 
for allinternal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
fermation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Barma distri et which, mainly 
because of its geogra geographical ST taeda cannot 
conveniently be ee ed in any of the four 

command areas, Aden Independent 
Brigade which was te the tive 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to tive control of His 
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Malet ys Government from the 1st Apri] 1027. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the pene that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constitueed as it isin peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops: 

i oti Aaa ee 

e Field 

(8) Internal arora Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
a r operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arma. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is Ind1a‘s 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

e organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administsation of — 

) The General Staff Branch ; 

b) The Adjutant-General’s Branch ; 

(c) The rtermaster-General’s Branch. 
(@) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of Tada, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army forinternalsecurity and external 
war, the tion of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use In war, the 
Greaniestion and administration of the general 
staff in India; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India; and inter-communication services. 

The Adjutant-Generai’s Branch deals with all 
matters appe g to the zien organising 
and maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, m 
and international law, medical and amped 
matters eee hed the Army in India, personal an 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Jud 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. t) 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. 

The Quartermaster-General’s Branch is 
concerned with the specification, provision, in- 
spection, maintenance and issue of supplies, ¢.6., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, etc., and is responsible 


sd the allo g bereicas 2) " pasncry 
ovemen uarte upply an 
Military Farms, Remounte ta, Vote , Garrison 


and Regimental Institutes. "Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
ag by ee authority responsible for production 
an 

The Master- Generai of Ordnance Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
is concerned with the provision, inspection 
maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
oe of food-stuffs, &c., and su ly in bulk 

f general stores and materials. 
Ganaral is also; responsible for the. designs 
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Chain of Command 


— Commander, Rangoon Brigade Ares 


'—Commander, Madras District —-Commander, Southern Brigade Area. 
(2nd class). pies 
—Commander, Bombay District 
(2nd class). 
e aeat iiade: Aten: ore 
e 
ay ene —Commander, 4th pecunserabed) 
Cavalry Briga 
—Commander, ie *(Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade. 
'—Commander Deccan District— } —Commander, 11th (Ahmednagar) 
(1st class). Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 
— Commander, Mhow District— 


(2nd class.) 
fe hoe and—-~ —_— 
Assam r e 
(2nd class.) -—-Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
—Commander, Lucknow— Infantry pies 
Digtrict —Commander, A ahabad Brigade 
(2nd class.) Area, 


|—Commander, Delhi (Independ- 
ent) Brigade Area. 


Brigade. 


' —Command 
'_Commander, Meerut District.— Tifant oT sctende. (Dehra Dun) 
(1st class.) Ty ad 


[ —Commander, 8rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
{ 


— Commander, 8th( Bareilly )Infantry 
Brigade. 


—Commander, 9th (Jhansi) Infantry 
Brigade 


rigade. 
District —Commander, 5th (Quetta'nfan'try 
(1st class.) Brigade. 
—Commander, Zhob (Indepen- —_——- 
dent) Brigade Area 
aa Sind (Independent) 


—Commander, 4 
— Commander, pnt Commander, 4th (Quetta)Infantry 


rigade Area. 
. —Commander, Razmak Brigade. 
—OCommander, Waziristan— — Commander, Bannu Brigade. 
District. —Commander, Wana _ Frigade. 
(2nd class.) 


{ Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade. 


Commander, Ferozepur Brigade Area, 

|—Commander, Lahore District.-- « Commander, Multan Brigade. 
(1st class. Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area, 
Commander, Lahore Brigade Area. 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 


Biogas ore er ea ata 


nfantry B 
i —Commander, Rawalpindi-- Pr ey ond aaaiplial 
District Infantry Brigade. 
(1st class.) —Commander, 3rd (Jhelum)Infantry 
Brigade. 
—Commander, Kohat District.— —Commander, Kohat Brigade. 
| (2nd class.) 


—Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 
Cav: Brigade. 

|—Commander, Peshawar~ J —Commander, Landikotal Brigade 

District. —Commander, Peshawar Brigade 

(1st class.) —Commander, Nowshera Brigade. 


Regular British Forces in India 


Inspection, and supply of guns carriages, tanks 
smallarms, machive guns, ammunition chemical 
warfare appliances, etc He also deals with 
questions regarding patcnts, royaltics and inven 
tions 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters admup.stered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal staff Ofhcers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are° 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
the King’s Commission, the selcction of ofhcers 
tor staff appointments, and the ippoimtment 
of officers to the Armv in India Reserve of 
Officers He 1s also the Sccretary of the 
Selection Board 

(2) The Engineer in-Chief, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Enginecrs 
in India He 1s responsible for 1] ngineer opera 
tions and HKngineer Services during war and 
peace, the preparedness for war ot the Ln- 
gineering services ‘Lhe supply of I ngineer 
stores during war and pate Ihe construction 
and maintenance of ali military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs 


In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
mz, the Major-General, Cavalry, the Mayor 
General, Royal Artillery, the Brigadier, Royal 
Lngineers, the Signal Officerin Chief, the 
Adviser and Secretary Board of Examiners 
and the Inspector of Physical Training 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in Indjaare units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit 1s 
locaved perLanently in India Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system 1s that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment 

In Great Britain, in ace-time, units 
are Maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personne! 


do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained | 


from Great Britain. 


British Cavalry —There > — British 
Cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment 1s 27 officers and 
571 other ranks 

British Infantry —The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establis! ment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the ted sarees of a British infantry battalion 
1n India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. ttalions had always 
Maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 


are 
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included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion This number was increased to twelve 
m 1927 The peace establishment of Indian 
combatant personnel is fixed at one Indian 
ofhcer and 230 Indian other ranks The 
Indian pletoon as itis called, 1s transferred 
en bloc to another British battalion when the 
battalion to which 1t was u:iginally attached 
procceds on relief out of India. 


Royal Artillery —Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
is drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
battelis and as gunners in hcavy batteries 


The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day 1s as follows 


Joyal Horse Artillery —Compnses four in- 
di pendent battcuies Lach battery 18 armed with 
six 18 pounder guns 


Field (Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 
—Six brigades on the higher establishment, 
eich consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
Ties ‘Lhree brigades on the‘lower establishment, 
exch consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
All brigades cxcey ting thc mechanised one 
consist oftwo batteries, each armed with six 
18 pourder guns, and two batteries each with 
b1X 45” howitzers or three batteries, each 
unud with six 18 poundir guns, and one 
1 attery with six 45” howitzers The nc chanised 
brigide consists of two batteries armed witn 
| six 18 pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
with s1\ 4 5” howitzers 


Freld (Reinforcement) Brigade —The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two 
4 >’ howitzers 


Ihe 1st Tield Bngade and 2nd Divisional 
Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery are 
mechanised Other Royal Artillery units will be 
mechanised in due course 


Ammunition Columns.—Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintamed for 
the irtillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. These are 
al] mechanised 


Indvan Mountan Brigades —Six brigades, 
| each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, alo 
one unbrigaded mountam battery and one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral All bitteries 
are armed, with four 3 7” howitzers The 
armaments of the Frontier posts at Kohat 
Tort Lockhart, Idak, Wana Thal, Chaman, 
Hindubagh, Malakand Landi Kotal, Shagai:; 
Chakdara and Fort Sandeman are also manned 
by personnel of Indian Mountain Brigades. R A 


Medium Briygades.—Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and three tractor 
drawn batteries Three batteries in each brigade, 
are armed with 6” howitzers, and one battery 
with 60-pounder guns. 


leary Brigade —Headquarters and one bat- 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi 

Anti-Arrcrafi—One battery, located at 
Bombay. This is armed th eight 3 inch, 
20 cwt guns. 
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Artillery Training Centres.—One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
and medium batteries and another centrs at 
Ambala for Indian ranks of mountain batterics. 
These centres were created for the recruitment 
and training of Indian personnel. There is alsoa 
R.A. Boys’ Depot at Bangalore. 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
ig il to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
d peace. ; 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 


The Organisation.—The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the “ Sappers and Miners’ and ‘‘ Pioneers” 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 


Qucen Victoria’’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
paper and Miners, with headquarters at 

ee, 


The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. 
Each Corps is commanded by a _ Lieut.- 
Oolonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
ag Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. 


Field Troops oe peer uptae ae trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out ae bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
*‘tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
eal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companics are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions. under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 


an 


The Military Engineer Services contro] all 
military works in India, and Burma except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control] all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
Royal Indian Marine; and they are charged 


Royal Air Force in India, 


with all civil works in the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General, 
They also control civil worksin Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 


The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a vera 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General] 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted in certain districts 
by A. Cs. S. R. BE. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into subditgade ‘nder 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub- are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical < i- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. ‘T. 
overseers for Buildings and Roa 
Barrack Department subordinate:#!ry 
of Furniture and Stores are assist. 


keepers, Dun) 


Royal Air Force in J 


The Royal Air Force in In 
by the Commander-in-Chicf in tfantry 
pn ee hla he the 

e Air Force budget is i 
Military Estimates. The C2204 of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. 


The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. ‘The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing inthe Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief's branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 


Subordinate formations.—The formations 
subordinate to the Roya) Air Force Headquarters 
are :— 

(i) GRovur COMMAND, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 

each, on a Station basis. 

(ii) Wing Command comprising 2 
equadrons not on a station basis 

(414) Station Commands, 

(iv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park. 

(vi) Heavy Transport Flight. 

(vii) R. A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa 


Royal Air Force in India. 


Group Command.—The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank toa Colonel in the Army. His stafi is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R.A. F. in Indias. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen. 


The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows :— 
No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 
No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 
Army Co-operation squadron at Peshawar. 


Wing Command.—tThere is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands.—there are 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 


9 


iat 


—_ 


i.e., Station Headquarters under the command | 


of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmer. The wing Station at 
Risatpur also administers the Parachute Section. 


The Squadrons.—Of the 8 squadrons 7 | 


ate cxtended along the North West Krontier 
tiom Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 


The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and_ repair 
anits, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
Squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
Squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes ¢.¢e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 
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The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
Se on The Depot is located at Drigh Road, 

arachi. 


The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des- 
cribed as a central retaii establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. peace, the Alr- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments.-- The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R, A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical ‘Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A_ proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 


' only other flying personnel who are not officers 


Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with | 


Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 


squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters | 


and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment.—The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven | 
Officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve | 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 


or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircraitsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows :— 


(a) Technical Section  ..Aircraft Depot. 
(artificers) Aircraft Park. 
(b) M. T. Drivers Section . All Units. 
(c) Followers Section . All Units. 
The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows :-—~ 


Officers ee ee 256 
Airmen oo »» 1,953 
Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers , 902 
Civilians a .. 878 
The Royal) Air Force Medical 
| Services.—In India, as in the United 


_The establishment of other ranks is 123 ' Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service 


airmen. 


' of its own. 


Flying must stili be regarded at 
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present as an abnormal pursuit for the human 
being. It is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the wth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human _ constitution both 
mental and physica], to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical torm the results ascertained. ‘The cssen- 
tia] object in view is to save life by ensuring, s) 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. he present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 12 officers and 30 
alrmen, The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal] Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F, in India. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


Indian Cavalry.—The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 


The peace establishmezt of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 


14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

403 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 


Indian Infantry and Pioneers.—The 
establishment of the Indian Infantry 1s con- 
stituted as follows : 


Battalions 
19 Infantry regiments consisting of -- 100 
8 Pioneer Corps consisting of .. eis 
1 Independent Pioneer battalion (The 


Hazara Pioneers) 


3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners 7 
10 Gurkha regiments consisting of ve: 20 
36 137 





: The normal strength of an active battalion 


British Indian Indian 

Officers. _ Officers. other ranks 
Infantry .. 12 20 708 
Pioneers .. il 15 669 
Gurkhas .. 13 23 904 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average fs as follows :— 


British Officers 10, Indian Officers 17, and 
Indian other ranks 792. 


The strength of a Corps Headquarters of 
Pioneers is British Officers 8, Indian Officers 9, 
and Indian other ranks 306. 


The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Officers 13, Indian Officers 
17, and Indian other ranks 869. 


Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to proviie for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 


after mobjligation. 


| units for the various army formations. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


Reserve,—The conditions of the rese! vé 


are as follows:— 


(a) There are two classes In the reserve 
Class A and Class B. A reservist is eligible to 
servein Class A upto 10 years’ combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B upto 15 
years’ combined service. 


(b) Service in the reserve is compulsyry 
except for Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans- 
frontier personnel. On enrolment a man engages 
to serve at feast 7 years in army service, and 
to serve up to 15 years in combined army and 
reserve service, if required to do so. 


(ec) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 
of a serving soldier. 


(d) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows :— 


Class A, Re. 7 per mensem. 
Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem. 


(ec) <A reservist will be discharged from the 
service aiter 15 years’ combined army and re- 
g¢rve service, when he will recelve a pension 
of Rs. 3 per mensem, or. if he deaires it, a gra- 
tuity of Re. 300 in lieu. A reservist who is 
invalided from the reserve is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 


The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows :— 





Cavalry ig a 2,943 
Artillery 6 <4 2,329 
Sappers & Miners... 1,678 
Indian Signal Corps .. 994 
Tnfantry ate as 22,680 
Gurkhas vi on 2,000 
Pioneers ie 04 1,140 
Independent Pioneers 81 
Total 33,845 


The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps is 


| organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
| Miner Corps, with a headquarters for ee teraey 


and training personnel, and detached og 

e 
head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
who belongs to the Royal Corps of Signals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as 1 technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Army Command. The British portion of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 
Royal Corps of Signals. 


The headquarters, termed the Signa) Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


The various types of field unite and the num. 


ber maintained are :— 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 


Company x = woe 
Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops 4 
Divisional Signals .. a .. 4 
Signal Parks os - ga 
District Signals .. és sé, 8 
Medium Brigade Royal Artillery 

Signal Section .. 1 


Field Brigade Royal Artillery Signal 
Section .. we bs oe | 


In addition, there is an Army Signal Schoo! 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 


The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘A’ and ‘(C’ troops of C‘avalry Lrigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each, the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters and 
the formation of one Medium and one Iield 
Brigade Koyal Artillery Signals Sections. The 
District Signals are located at Teshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 


Royal Tank Corps.—Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
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Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
are located as follows:—the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in the Southern and Western commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of R. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. 


The smallest tactical unit is the sub-section 
(two armoured cars). There are two sub- 
sections in a section, and 3 sections in a com- 
pany. Each section is commanded by a cap- 
tain of a subaltern, and the company by a 
major. In addition to 12 armoured cars 
(4 in each section), there is a mechanical reserve 


of 4 cars on the headquarters of each company. 


5 Companies are equipped with Crossley 


armoured cars. 


1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 


1921 pattern. 


1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 1914. 
1 Company is equipped with Guy (six-wheeled) 


armoured cars. 


With the exception of the company with 


Rolls-Royce 1914 pattern which have only 
one Vickers gun, all the remaining armoured 
cars are armed with two Vickers guns. 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below:— 


Group Headquarters... 
Tank Corpa School oe ‘ re 


| 


Armoured Car Company ee we 


British 








4: a aoe pe 
a Pe Fy 8 > 3 ci 
8 2k \ 3 and bea 5 4 
BilBts) a 8 Ss g cS) 
aa eee ee 
—_ 
re) 
Ly 2 ee ee se ae ee 
6 48 15 1 2 9 9 
12 145 38 2 6 16 10 





Medical Services.—The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
ee of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations :-— 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 


(b) Officers of the Indian Medica) Service 
ia military employment ; 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, v72., (i) assistant surgeons 
and fil) sub-asgistant surgeons. 

(dq) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 

(9) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 


(h) The Indiqgn Hospita} Corps. 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Impenai Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-agsistant sur- 
geon» of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 


Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Croga Society for the medjca} 
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treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Armv for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis leprosy 
and diabetes 


Indian Army Service Corps—The Iu 
dian Army Service Corps 1s the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis 
sariat Department of an earher period and its 
immediate predecessor wis the Supply and 
Jransport Corps by which name the service 
wis known up to 122 The Indian Army 
Service Corps whichis under the contr lof the 
Qnartermaster General is constituted in three 
mun branches nimely (a) Supply (6) Animal 
transport and (c) Mechanical Transport The 
latter is constituted upcn a special bisis which 
19 generically, «a snub division of the Royal 
Aimy ‘Service Corps org inisition 


Jhe strength of the estabhshment 13 shown 
ty citegories in the following tal Ie 


SUPPIY 








Officers with King s commissions 184 
Indian officers e383 
British other ranks sy 
Civilians " 0 
lollowers 276 
Total 4133 
ANIMAT TRANSPORT 
Officers with hin, s commissions m4 
Indian officers 1 6 
British other ranks v3 
Indian Cryilians 123 
Indian other rinl¢ 11 71 
Followers 1 620 
lotal 13 297 


There are 1180 1 5676 driver reservists 


The total number of mules and camels main 
tained under the pres°nt organisation, including 
the depots 1nd the detachment in Kashmir are 
13 981 and 4,512 respectively ‘There are also 
183 horses, 443 ponies and 12 bullocls Wheeled 
and pach transport are combined The 
company on the lower estab lishment represent 
the pre war “cadre other compamies being 


maulotained in peace time at full war establish- 
ment 


MTCHANICAL TRANSPORT 

Officers with King 3 commissions 188 
Indian officers 77 
British other ranks 422 
Jodian other ranks 3,508 
Indian civilians 458 
Indian artificers 2079 
Yollowers 869 

Lotal 7,601 


There are also 2 588 reservists. 


Regular Indian Forces 


The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the followmg — 
(a) Field unita— 


11 M fT Companies, consisting otf 
11 headquarters %0 service sec 
tions (higher establishment) 5 
Service sections (lower establish 
ment) and 10 sections in cadre 


1 Yndependent section (higher establish 
ment) 


6 M T Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 6 headquar 
ters 1 section (higher establish- 
ment), 11 sections (lower estab- 
lishment) 

Maintenance units— 

4 Heavy Repair shop 


4 Mobile repair units, 
1 Central M T Stores Depot 


M T technical inspectorate M T 
depot for training Indian drivers 
Vehicle reception depot Bannu 
Workshop section 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other muscele 
laneous purposes The total establishment now 
consists of 2 068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles 


The mechanical transport was taken over 
Ly the Indian Army Service Corpsin 1927 At 
t resent the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
trairing officers m every branch of mechanical 
transport duties The establishment of officers 
includes however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army Yhe Bnitish subordinates of the ser- 
viee wre drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps 


The Ordnance Services which are under the 

MGQO may be broadly deseribed asthe agency 
whose duty it 18 to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such ag small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni 
cal muihtiry character and also, under an 
arrangement {introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neermg stores A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the conttol of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste matenals of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
ee in India to the best advantage of the 
Ss 


Army Remount Department —The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service —The provision of ani- 
mala forthe Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals avaliable 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
zation of all units services and depart- 
ments of the army. A _ general responal- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of th 
armv both In peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 


(b) 


The Ausriliary Force 


in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
Squadrons on mobilization reeding ope- 
rations of a direct character 


The department is organised on lines cor 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Dirsctor and a Deputy 
Director. 4 Remount officers one attached to 
each Command Headquarters, 6 Superintendents 
of Remount Depots, 65 District Remount 
officers of horse breeding areas and the 
Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers 


Veterinary Services 1n India—The Veter- 
Nary sefvices are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I A S C 
units, the remount department (excluding horse 
breeding operations), ctc The veterinar\ 
Bervices include The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty 1n India and t'ose of the 
continuous service cadre The establishment of 
wartrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps 

The Indian Army Vetermary Corps is orga- 
ised in 12 sections, attached in peace time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor 
tant stations. 

Miltary Farms Department —Thuis 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches 


(i) The mulitary grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army 
ii) The military dairy farms, for the 


provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families 

Educational Services —The education of 
the army 1s under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army The establshment Is as 
follows including training schools — 


British | Indian B O. Io Civilians 
officers | officers 
8 62 187 67 287 





Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 j ears 
in the reserve 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in atmy and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse), 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 jears in the reserve , aud 4 yeals service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel 


8 &M Corps, 7 years servicein army and 
8in the reserve. 

Indian Signa) Corps, 7 years’ service in army 
and 8 in the reserve 

arr and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and _ trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 
7? Years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve, 

Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel] of infantry, « years’ gervice 1p army 
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Indian combatant pcrsonuel of British mfan- 
try 6 years mM army, 


Indian Militarv est blishmct ts of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years S1vice 1p the 
army 

Anim] transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, dmvers of mechanical 
transport and all combatints of the Army 
Veterinary Colps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve 


Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years, 
selyice im army 


Bandsmen, musitiins trumpeters drummers 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 


Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works a.nd of those who are non combatants 
all school misters, clerks artificers, armourers 
engine drivers, farfiers, carpenters tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ servicé in army 


The period laid down for service in the army 
13 the minimum and may be. ecitended 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in whith case there 13 
no minimum period of service but no one 1s 
allowed to serve in the reserve or 1n any Class of 
the reserve for a longer period than 1s permitted 
by the regulations in fofce 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are Civil’ troops, +¢, they are 
administered and pud by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Arm They are however 
officered by Ofhcers of the Regulir Indian Army 
‘Lhese forces were rused tor duty on the North 
Vest Frontic: and at sresent consint of the 
folowing —Kurr1am Militia, lochi Scouts, South 
Wazinstan Scouts Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekrin Levy 
Corps 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and 1t was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxuliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi 
ciency , and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxillary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920 Under this Act membership 
1s lumited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined Miahtary training 1s graduated 
according to age, the more extended traming 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only It was laid down that mui 
tary service should be purely local As the 
torin of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxillary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of traming to suit local conditions. 

The Aumbhary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry—in which are included railway bat- 
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talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veter 
nary Corps Units of the Auxilary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, aud the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency Their role is to assist in home 
defence Training 1s carried on throughout 


the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each - 


day’s training and, on completion of the sche 


duled period of annual training, every enrolled — 
member of the force is entitled to a_ certain . 


bonus Men enrolin the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Jill then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com 
mittee of the area. 


The duties conne ted with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Dield Companies 
R Eb (A 1 TT) atthos stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the mulitary 
services The force 1sintended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those clusses of the population to whom mili 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession It 1s intended, at the same time 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the torce for this latter reason carrics 
with 1t a hability for something more than 

urely local service or home defence It may, 
n certain circumstances, involve service over 
seas The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England ‘The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years By this means 
Indian ‘Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 


The Indian Terrtorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions urban units and the university trammg 
corps units Ihe last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities Lhey arc 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms anda  pcriod 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors 
On ceasing to bclong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no hability 
to perform the hability to render actual military 
service Their purpose is mamly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character But 
incidenflly, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of Meth officers and men for the provincial 
and urban virits. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full hability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 


Indian State Forces 


now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
mnt has not been completely filled 1n all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been anticl- 
pated at so early a stage Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the ITF Medical 
Branch the force by law may include every 
other army service 


Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six vears the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases On the com 
pletion of the first pertod they can re enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods 
During his first year, every man does preli 
minary training for one calendar month ani 
during evcry vear he recelves one months 
periodical training Members of urban unils 
have only a provincial lability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras 
and the United Provinces one of which 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
1ound During his first vear every man does 
32 days preliminary traming, and m everv 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mull 
tary forces raised and maintamed by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mih 
tary assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manéntly a staff of British officers, termed 
‘Miltary Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers’ to assist and advise the Rulin, 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States 


After the war had ended, the Indian States 
hke the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, aa adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely 


Class A —Troops in this class are organised 
on the present day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 


Class B —These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline tu troops of Class A, but they arc 
not orgen on present-day Indian Army 
establishments They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations Their 
standard of armament 1s pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 


Class C —These troops consist in the main 
of mulitia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for th 
class, is generally lower than the standard 


constituted in the firstinstance The number js! prescmbed for Class B troops. 


Education of Indian Officers. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the ist July 1931 
amounted to— 








Authorized} Actual 








strength. | strength. 
Artillery | 1age 1,426 
Cavalry aie 9.262 8,493 
Infantry a .- 28,882 24,589 
Camel Corps ... | 466 464 
Motor Machine Gun Sec- 
tions we at | 7 61 
Sappers - 1,307 1,162 
Transport Corps 1,660 1,486 
Grand total . | 43,084 37,681 





Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from ths Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King’s Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Miltary 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The formef is the principal 
channel! of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first Instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 


he is posted as a squadron or company officer > 


to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of ‘he 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it. has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale uptotherank of Lieutenant-Colone! 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 


years’ service; : 
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Indian Officers.—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, ao far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the pith King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways: (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 

| Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and 
deserving Indian officers or non-commissioned 
officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
theranks or those appointed direct as jemadar. 
These receive their commissions after training 
at the Royal Military College or Academy as 
Cadets and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By 
the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions on 
Indian officers who haverendered distinguished 
service, but whose age and lack of education 
preclude their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officerfwho, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Ten vacancies at Sandhurst 
and three at Woolwich are reserved annually 
for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the prell- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s conmission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Muitary Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry ; 
2ndBn., Madras Pioneers; 4/19th Senta 
Regiment ; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Tatta 
Light Infantry; 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. L. I.); 1/14th Punjab Regiment; 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 


Training Institutions. 


The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
tor the education of instructors for units :— 


Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools: (India), at Pachmarhi 
and Ahmednagar. 

Atmy School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The object of these Schools isto ensure fo all 
the units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, wirrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers 1nd men, provided with a 
thorough upto-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pase 
on this know ledge 

Following the procedure adopted at Home 
the Small Arm and Machine Gun Schools were 
umalgamated in Lebruary 1927 Jnstruction 
in the rifie, light gun, ete, is carried out at 
Pachmarhi and 1n the machine gunat ‘Ahmed- 
nagar 

The King George’s Royal Indian Mailitary 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmerc, and 
the hitchene: (College, Nowgong alao earistior 
the education of the sonsof Indian soldier 
with a viewto ther finding a carcerin the 
Indian Army Ihe latter at present assists 
in the traming of Indian N © Us _ for_ pro 
motion to Viceroys Commmsion The Prince 
of Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at 
Dehra Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who desire to qualify for the Sing 8 
Commission in the Army through Sandhurst or 
Woolwich 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers 
a body of trimed officers available to replice 
casualties in the Indian Army The war proved 
thit for many reasons thisreserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted 


lhe revised Regulations for the A I R O 
published in 1926 provide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commissions in the 
Reserve — 


(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H ™M s forces 


(2) Officials, other than Military officety, 
Servint under the Govcrnment of India or a 
local Government 


(7) Ptivate gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite quilifications and 
previous tr uning 


I'he Rescrve comprises each 11m and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches ind units 

All officers are required to undergo penodica) 
training up to a Maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissitle to 
regular officers of the sime rank and arm of the 
service, during training 

Members of the Auxiliiry Force, India, may 
become ‘‘ officers designate” for the grant of 
commissions in the A I R O, upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs. 400, on joining 

The strength of the Reserve on the Ist 
January 1982 was 1,653 

Recruitment forthe haesers e has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 


The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contmbute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 


The Fighting Races 


of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opmions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
‘Lhe numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army havs since the war uD- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact mformation as to their 
Proportions Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and thecontnbution of the 
Gurkhas was also large The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
I vhore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power 
Muhammadins of various races contribute a 
Still larger proportion to both the cavalry and 
infantry, These are drawn both from the 
north and the south of India, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier They are all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years As cavalry the 
Muhammadans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen 
and expert men at-arma 


Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increaced. As fighters in the hills 
they are Unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwallis 
and Kumaonisare equally good mountaineers 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial lias b en the Rajput, mbabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustaimed the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tialinstincts and efficiency in war They furnish 
many battalions The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East The two battalions which 
existed 1n 1914 have since been increased to four. 
[he Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak di- 
tricts and adjoining territory It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805, They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefilds of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly dustricta of 
the Punjab They fought wellin Flanders and 
in Mesopctamia 


Among those who have rendered signa! and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire, It 1s probable that their proved effi- 
clencv in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in fature. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned other caste men from the south and other 


| parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Pioneer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and low! 


ed Hus Lacellency gives in It the followin, 
done their duty well 1m every campaign in which | figures showing the extent of India’s contri 


they have been engaged | fetes In terms of men On the outbreak of 
During the war the Victoria Cross wis war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian Army, including rcservists was 194000 Indian 
officers, 4 mon commissioned officers and 6 ranks enlistments dunng the war tor all bran 
other ranks of the Indian Army ches of the scrvice amounted to 791,000 imah- 
The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Inliin '2¢,8 total combitant contmbution of 985,000 
Officers for distimguished service rendcrcd Of this numbcr, 552 000 were sent oversers AS 
during the Great War and to 2 Indian Officers Moerds non combitints the pre wir strenzth 


for service in Waziristan was 40 000 an idditional 427 000 wore enrolled 
A large number of Indian Officcrs and men uring the war and 391,000 were sent over 
were algo granted Foreign docorati ns seis. The total contnbution of Indian per 


sonnel has thus been 1 407,000 of whom 943 000 
Summary of India’s Effort 1n the War— have 


servVcd overseas ( isualtics amounted 
In 8 despatch by the Commandcr in Chief to 106 5J4, which include 36696 dtaths fron 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 


Miicinses Lhe number of inimals sent over 
of the Indian Army during the war are review seis wis 170 000 * 


Effectives, 1930 
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is.) m re th 
& 4 sq ws a 
Hea | @ | go 2 \ 8 3 
mots so) 48 |8 » | 6 z 
bE2 | = |G52| 4 Lte 3 
eal S Ope] -S fea.) 8 : 
35 ¢ | 928 3 23 E F 
| go - Se ¥ us) nS) = i 
pate: Aa ! sé a 5 Ke AS 
| ea 
1 | p | 3 | 4 : 5) | 6 | 7 | 8 
1 Combatant Sefvices (includes | | 
Cavalry, Artillery Lngineers 
Pioneers, Infantry Signal 
Service and Tank Corps ) 4119} 06199} 33 2) 12751) () | 19790, 30 245 
II Staff (anclusive of personnel of 
Admunistrative Services ) v6 4¢1 1 130| 1399 o44 
III Traming Establishments (in 
clusive of personnel of De 
partmental Corps) 1lo| = 161 14 111 67, 38 
IV Educational Lstablishments 60 19 61> 301 30 
V Indian Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct 
ung the numbers «included 
wn items I, II, and IIT) 4. 80 2J2} 14249) 1.26) 60.1] 5 002 
VI Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct 
ung the numbers vncluded wn 
vutem IT) 0 094 6 1 6.9 591 1)4 
VII Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num 
bers ancluded in vtem IT) 9> 870 "oi 4200 4§92| 4300 


VIII Vetermary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers uncluded in tem 
IT) 40 4 8. v6d 46 90 22 

IX Remount Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num 


Ww 


bers wncluded un item IT) 34 23 28 19a 8471 3157 
X Miscellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Mulitary 
Accounts Department) 309 188 135 620| 5°70) 2502 169 
XI Auxihary and Territonal 
Forces (Permanent Lstab 
lishments) 160; 400 12 5 
Total 6,841' 59928  4,723' 149650’ 9859' 87943’ 40,540 


(a) Includedin column 7 


* For a record of the services of the Iadian Army in the War see ‘‘The Indian Year 
Book *’ of 1920 p 152, ef seq. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget 1s imcurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mul- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure This 
ne ismet by transfer of funds from 
Indis. From the ist Apml 1920 to the 31st 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis ef the rate of 2s per rupee for the con. 
version of HLnglish sterling transaction into 


are being prepared at the standard tate of ls. 
6d per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not set oft agaist ex- 
penditure a8 appropriations in ald, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. 18 18 especially the case with the 
receipts of the Miltary Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur nO ex- 
penditure for Military purposes. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (Gross.) 


fupees. Krom the Ist April 1927 the accounts 
Table 1 
Army ee Cm ee ee ° oe 
Marine ne a : ;. 


Military Engineer Services se ‘ 


. Total 


Noths —({1) This summary includes the 
Cost of the Royal Air Force, which 1s included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 





1930-31. 





1929-30. 1931-32. 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Lstimates. estimates 
as passed . 
Rupees (000’s omitted ) 
63,42,77 51,68,34 51,07,69 
82,6 A 84,22 
4,69,27 485,28 4,55,66 
58,94,68 57,45,81 66,47,57 


(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, a8 also all contributions to the 


diture on non-effective services, but does not | Imperial Government for these purposes, are 


include debt services. 


included m the above figures, 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 
1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 


and Lngland separately :— 


















Table 2. 
1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates Estimates 
( Rupces (000’s omitted). 
INDIA. 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services ° 
Maintenance of the Standing Army a 15,)9,11 
Administrative services .. ne Sia 6,88,62 
Manufacturing establishments... ae 2 64,64 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. es a% ae a8 2,04,09 
Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals es <5 we ns 3,82,71 
Special Services .. e as 2 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous ‘i a ai 2,24,84 
Total Effective Services és 32,84,12 
(2) Non-effective Services: 
Non-effective charges r ee ee 3,56,37 
Ausirary and Territorval Forces : 
Effective .. oy we ss oe 91,03 
C. Royal Arr Force: 
Effective ee ee ee e686 ee 1,20,24 
Non-effective ae es oe és 60 
Total: India: 
Effective .. i oe ee ae 35,88,03 34,57,09 54,65,39 
Non-effective ee ee ee ee 204, 3,61,17 3,58,97 
Total ee 39,42,46 38,18,26 38,52,36 
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1929-30 1930-31. 1931-32. 
—- Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts Estimates. Estimates. 
(Rupees 000’s omitted) 
LNGLAND. 
1. Standing Army’ | 
(1) Liffective Services 
Maintenance of the standing Army Z 3,50 51 
Admunistrative Services 48,12 
Manufacturing establishments 56,36 
Army Headquatters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. ae ay es ise 12,87 
Purchase and gale of stores, cquipment 1,04,34 
and animals wile as es é | < 
Special Services... ou we os 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti mala 
ral measures, hot weathet cstablish- 1,00,08 
ments and miscellaneous es a 
Total Effective Services ei | 6,67,30 
(2) Nor-effective Services ee a é | 4,86,75 
B. Royal Aur Force . 
Effective .. es es Ws ar 98,68 
Non effective os ee os da 2 60 
Total: England .. 9 ss aes 14,00,11 | 13,50,08 | — 12,55,34 
Total Army Expenditure 
Effective .. as - av ee 44,89,76 43,13,17 42,61,87 
Non-effective ee ie in se 8,68,01 8,55,17 8,46,32 
Grand Total .. 53,42,77 | 51,68,B4 | 51,07,69 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
iments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London 1n respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
mentsin England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Latablishments, purchase of 1m- 
ported stores,etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services 1n India and to non-effective 
and retired officera of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. a 


Although a sum of 520 mullions only 


has been allotted inthe Budget for 1981-32 to 











India ae ee oa es cm ) ee 


England <a és «e as is ‘ 


Total da 


meet the net expenditureon Military Services 

564 7 millions (including tetelpts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
* Military Services’’ made up of Rs 485 8 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 128°9 milhona 
in England. 


The gross working expenses of military esta- 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 


The division of expenditure on Mualitary 
Lngwneer Services between India and England 
ls as shown below: 








1929-30 1930-31. 1931-32 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts Estimates. Estimates. 
(Rupees 000’s omitted) 
4,07,94 4,45,44 3 94,20 
4,51 5,18 4,69 
4,12,45 3,98, 98 


4,50,57 
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The Strength of the Army. 


BRITISH TROOPS 


The follcwing table gives the average strength of Lritish troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health tor the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 .— 








Average 
Period. Average Admission? Deaths. Invalids constantly 
strength sent home sick 

1910-14 average 69,440 39,369 300 483 2,094 °57 
1915-19 66 199 8,364 653 1 980 3,277 53 
1920 57,334 61,429 35 2,314 3,488 08 
1921 58,681 60,5) 408 749 3,070 04 
1Aab2 60,166 37,83! 284 714 1,902 32 
1923 63,139 37,595 237 979 1,793 31 
1924 58,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 95 
925 57,378 1,069 160 997 1,750 19 
926 40,798 36 &9 > 171 910 1,798 *60 
1927 50,682 34 606 149 829 1,654 22 
1928 56,327 3 O34 166 556 1,635 99 
1929 59,827 35,742 203 o7 1 1,716 84 


INDIAN TROOPS, 
The average strength of Indian troops including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1923 wus 131,190. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennia! periods 1910-14 and 191519 and for the sears 1920 to 1929 —~ 


| 


Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 











VOR Ue ee ee 
age Aver- 
Period Average | Adinis- | Deaths. |Invalids | cons- age 
strength | sions tantly | Admuis- | Deaths. |Invalids| cons- 
Bich. s10ns, tantly 
_ sick, 
1910 14 | | 
feverau:) 130,261] 71,213 573 699 2,662, 544 6 4 39 5 4 20 7 
1915-19 
(average) | 204,298] 161,028 435, 4,829 7,792) 785 2| 16 81/ 2360 381 
1920 - | 216,445) 164,987 2.124 4564 9,265, 762 3 9 8] 211 42 8 


1921 e-| 175,384) 119,215 1,782 3,638 6,03] 679 7 10 16 20 7 34°4 
1922 --| 147,840; 77,468 1,014 2,699 3639) 93524 0 6 36 18 0 24 6 


1928 ..| 148,234] 66,847 856} 2,328; 2,955) 466 i 5 98 163 20 63 
1924 .-| 134,742] 57014 772| = 1,781 2,432) 4231 5 73 12 8 1805 
1925 . | 136,473! 48,691 447 1,712! 2,053; 306 8 4°01 125) 15°04 
1926 . | 185,146] 62,517 507 1,569) 2082) 3886 3°75 11°6| 15°41 
1927 . | 138,200) 47,054 442) 1,84%' 1979) %358 6 3 37 12°8) 15°03 
1928 --| 131,190) 48,739 872) 1251] 2,034) 371 9 2 84 9544 15 51 
1920 . | 154,580) 45,654 639' 1,432 1864 $615 3.49) .. 16 8 


| 


we ee ee ar 
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THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied m strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent bemg in the direction of st.engthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength mm 
the other squedrons of the Lastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, 16 consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller veseels 
cubstituted. and three cruisers were lent from 


the Mediterranean to assi+t in the sypprescicn 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 19123 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
aiderably improved. The battleship Swift 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modern 
<econd class cruiser replaceu the Perseus. 


The Squadron in 1931--The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
1s as follows — 


“ Tfingham” (1 lag), 
“7 merald ’? (Cruiser 7,550 tons 
Cruser 7 500 Sloops « Folkestone,” 
“Hastings,” ‘lowy ” ‘* Shore-Ram and 
‘ Tideford’ Special Service vessel ‘ Iriad 
(Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf.) Survey 
Ship “‘ Ormonde.” 


Cruiser 9,770 tons, 
“< Enterprise,” 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
Is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Kstimates that gave details — 


Recelved from 


India ; a] 


Australian Common- 
wealth Dominion of 
Cinada 


Dominion of New Zealand |VUsintenane of an Australasian 


Un'‘on of Soutb Africa 
Newfoundland 





Nature of Service. Total. 
£ 
Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters., 100,000 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty ) <s a ais a , ; §,400 
Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
yesty s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf . ‘ ae a “ 64,000 
Contributions on account of lability for Retired Pay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 10,80 
A istrahan Commonwealth |Survey of the N W Coast of Austraiia .. ‘ ‘ 7,500 
Do Vaintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of o branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve.. ; a3 as 41,600 
Squadron and of the Im 
periai Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve as as ae ais a 100,000 
Gee al maintenance ofthe Navy... rr ae ‘ 85,000 
.»|Masntenance of a branch ofthe Roya) Naval Reserve ‘ 3,000 
Total ee 415,800 





India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varving amounts to the Imperia! Government 


in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. 
which date from 1396-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 a vear 


Under existing arrangements 
139 paid for the upkeep of certain 


Ships of the East India Squadron. which may not be cmployed bevond prescribed Iunits, except 


with the consent of the Government of India, 


annually. 


The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 


The question of a new distmbution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discucsed at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegais could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resulution was passea 


The Royal Indian Marine has been reorganised so as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy. 
The R. I. M. Ship “ Dalhousie’? hag been reconditioned for use as a Depot ship. Three 


of the R.I. M. Ships have been reconditioned for use as sloops of war m the R I M 


A fourth 


sloop for the re organised service is under construction »n Cnozland. 
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Royal Indian Marte. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service, sinjlan War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
under the Government of India) traces its| Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 


origin so far back as 1612 when the East India| 1889 Chin-Lshai 


Expedition. 1896 Suakin 


Company stationed at Surat found that it was Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Intirbe, 


Neeesiary to provide themselves with armed | Mombasst BK. Africa. 1899-1002 8. 
\ 


vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
‘or Ostander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
ilays ander slightly varying titles and of various 
etrenaths the Government 1n India have always 
Maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows:— 


fon. E. I. Co.’s Marine «« 1612—16886 
Indian Navy __,, -» 1830—1863 
Bombay Marine - «» 1863—1877 


H. M. Indian Marine .. 1877—1892 
Royal Indian Marine ,,1892, Present day. 


The Marine has always been most closely 
coonected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputv 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Manne 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
nithough from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablisiments were amalgamated into av Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 


Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 


und the official residence of the Director. 
War Service of the Marine. 


! 


African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘* DUFFERIN,” ‘‘ HARDINGE,”” ‘* NORTHBROOK,” 
‘¢ LAWRENCE,” ‘‘ DALHOUSIE ” and ‘‘ MINTO’’ 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets, 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Crait and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for thege and other duties. 


When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineera and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlend Water Transport which controlled all 


1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch River Transport work in that country, and 
Fortuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West these officers held many important executive 
Coast of India, 1744 War with France, cap-, appointments in that unit. 


ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Ghena. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
Spl of the eighteenth century, war with 

rench and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, _ etc. 


The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

\ 


| Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 


1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph were carried out with these and launches off 


Abercrombie. 1803 War with fF P 
Taking of Mauritius and or 


rates In the 


Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Severndroog. 1819 Expeilition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 


1810 Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 


capture of French, used for towing duties. 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine 


teenth roy! 4 op met of Jowasmi hae 
ersian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1818 Expedition against Sultan of 


Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 


, positions with the Inland Water Transport 
n France, 


Service inthe War 1914-18.—The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 


| active and conspicuous part in the European 


War. These are set out in detail ‘n the 


rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 


capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1848 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand, 


Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Basgein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Tsland of “Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Laku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 


1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second | =! 


| (g. v. PP. 202 et seq.). 


Reorganisation Schemes.—After the War 


| the Government of India asked Admiral of the 


eet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army, 
and although the B.I.M. was not included in 


Royal Indian Marine 


their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R I M should be reorganised 
a3 a combatant service The Government ot 
India in 1920 obtamed from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Dhurector, 
RIM, to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 


was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment 


The RIM then fell upon hard times, money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R I M ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duttes, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard 


A Combatant Service —Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appomted a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Membcr of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa 
tion of the Service as a combatant force This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine sweep 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear Admiral on the active 
hst im the Royal Navy The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern 
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ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 


to maintam a Navy was passed through bot 
Houses of Parliament - : : 


To effect the change in the title 16 was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act and this had to be passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, when 
the Government were defeated by one vote 
the defeat being caused, not by the fact that 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin 
ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should be directly controlled by the 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were pre to vote against 
any Government Bill which might be introduced 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one 
as it was feared that the defeat might put an 
end to the reorganisation The Government 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on the original lines except that the 
title could not be altered, and that the service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct ‘ Articles of War ’’ based on 
the Naval Discipline Acts 


In 1928, on the recommendation of thic 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of the buttons 
of the RB I M, which bear the Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the flying in 
RIM. ships of the White Pennant and the 
White Ensign of the Royal Navy The White 
nsign was hoisted for the first time on Armis 
tice Day, November 11th, 1928 


The Indian Marine is now reorganised as one 
of the fighting forces of the Empire under the 
command of a Rear Admiral on the active lst 
of the Royal Navy Its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel are trained for war 


Personnel, 1931. 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF, 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Marine 
and P N T O, East Indies 

Naval Secretary 

Fiag Lieutenant 


Chief of Staff, to Tlag Officer Commanding R I 
M , and Captain Supdt, R I M, Dockyard . 

Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 

Squadron Gunnery Officer 

Squadron Signal Officer 

Lugineer Manager of the Dockyard 

ist Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 


Dockyard 
2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 
Marine Store Officer 


Pinanelal Adviser tothe Flag Officer Comdg 
R @ ee 
Chief Superintendent to the Flag Officer Comdg. 


Rear-Admiral H T Walwyn, ©,B.,D80. 


Paymaster Commander E A Jolley,R N. 
Lieut H Morland,r I m 


Captain E H Dauglsh, RIM 

Commander H L Davis,R HM 

Commander J N Metcalfe,oBE, DSO, RIM 
Lieut -Comdr P H Learmont, RIM 

lieut M H St L Nott, ri 

Lugineer Captain W W Collins, RIM 


Engineer Commander S B Trenoweth, RIM 


Engineer Lieut -Comdr F Clark, rI 
Engineer Commander A Thomson RI. 


B S Narayanswami, Esq ,MA 
Y.G Rose, Esq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade 
Marine Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander C. H. Boykett, R.1.M. 

Lieut..Comdr. F. W. Angell, RIM. 

Lieut-Comdr. H.P. Hughrs Hallett M.B E. 
D.S.C., RIM. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


W. G. J. Francis, Esq. 
E. J. Underhay, 
constryctor). 
N. T. Patterson, Esq., 
J. A. B. Hawes, Esq., 


Esq = (officating 


(on leave). 


OFFICERS. 


Constructor 
Assistant Constuctor 
Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Marine Store Officer 
Captains .. oe 
Commanders 


Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 
and Sub-Lieutenants 
Engineer-Captain .. 
Engineer-Commanders 


Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Eng- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub 


Lieutenants ae as oe 36 
WARRANT OFFICERS, 
Gunners and Boatswains.. <a me 


Warrant Writers 


ee oe ee ve 


PETTY OFFICERS AND MEN. 
Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency and the 


Punjab. 
CHIPS, 
Sloop Minesweeping .. H.M.J. 8. Clive 
sloop ee ee “j Corn waltis 
Sloop Minesweeping. . - Hindustan 
Sloop Minesweeping .. es Lawrence 
Surveying Vessel ., e Investigator 
os ee ee - Palinurus 

Depot Ship .. ie Re Dalhousie 
Patrol Vessel ee Be Pathan 

- . ” Batuchi 


2,050 tons 1,700 Horse Power, 
1,290 _—,, .» 2,500 * 

ee: EAZD. “iss .. 2,000 8. H. P. 

wae  RpS2O: 55 ~» 1,900 Horse Power. 

ee ee ae ». ~=1,550 : 

ee 414, ‘ 475 r 

-. 1,960 ,, és 

ei 695 ,, . 3,9908, HP. 

es 682 ee 3,500 93 


In addition to the above there are 21 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, Aden and Karachi’ 


Dockyards. 


There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 


Medical Staff. 
Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Lieutenant-Coloncl 
A. N. Thomas, D.8.0., M.B., 1.M.8. 
Officer in Charge, Dockyard Dispensory, 
Lieutenant J. B. D’Souza, M.B.¥.,1.M.D. 


R. I. M. Warrant Officers. 


Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain W. J. 
Downing, R.I.M. 

Warrant Master-at-Arms, 
Boatswain. C. Mahon, R.1.M. 


Police Boatswains, Boatswain Muhammad, 
Mohidin, R.1.M. 


Boatswain, Sk. Kaka Jainoo, B.1.M, 


Appointments. 


In addition to the regular appointments In 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the RB. I. M. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Marine — 


Dockyard Police, 


BOMBAY. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depait- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay Distnct, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2na, 
3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyos. 

CALCUTTA. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Culcutta District, 
Principal Engmeer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

MADRAS. 

Principal Offieer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 


BURMA 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Kangoon. 


KARACHI. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 


ADEN, 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 

ment, Aden District. 
CHITTAGONG, 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship- 

Surveyor. 
PorRT BLAIR. 
Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture inthe soll, so bhe character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
Other considerations have their influence which 
18 not inconsiderable, but the limitations 1m- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend tothe production ofa cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
Bet of conditions, 

The climate of India, while varying to som® 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark™ 
ably similar in character throughout the coun” 
try. Zhe mam factors In common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rab:or Winter Season each 
bearing jts own distinctive crops Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North- West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January ‘The south of the Penmsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, 18 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N L monsoon, here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
fhe distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which 1s of considerable importance 
to agriculture, 18 none too favourable, but 
Is not quite so bad as 18 often represent 
ed The rainfall 18 greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, vz, 
mid-summer, and when 1t 18 most needed It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as se Sra 1 very rapid Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special s)8- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries, 

So1ls.—Four main soil types can be recog* 
nised in India, vz, (1) the Red soils denved 
from rocks of the Archean system which charac 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South Last 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Oxissa Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) Lhe black cotton or regur soils which 
over hie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions nto Central India and Bundel 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also umportant (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agnculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
laterite solls which form a _ belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through Hast Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah. 

The great alluvial plaims are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to uTiga- 


are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long asthe water supply 18 
assured, Ihe other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings, of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable 

Agricu tural Capital and Equipment. 
India 1s ac ountry of small holdings and the com 
monest type1s that which Can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries. Farming is 
Carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
orimplements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness 1s heavy and the interest on loans 
high Great progress has been made by the 
co operative credit movement during the last 
twenty years There are now 73,000 Agricul- 
tural Credit Societies in British India with some 
2,400,000 members and a working capital 
eaceeding 26% crores of rupees Not only have 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
cultivator but they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit is only valuable 
if applied to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift 

Equipment —Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
wellas depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances The best types mm common 
use are capable of handling what would be consi- 
dered as light single horse implements in Euro 
In those tracts where urigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest His implements being 
few, a cultivator s bullocks form by far the most 
important item of his movable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usuaily tipped with iron points, and 
thereis a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. The mtroduction of iron ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the last few years and 
many hundred thousands are now in use, The 
levelling beam 1s used throughout the greater 
part of the country i preference to the harrow 
and roller, and throughout No-themm India the 
plough and tbe levelling beam are the only im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement 1s the bakhar, a simple form of broad 
Shape plough Seed drills and drill hoes are 
In use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed 1s either broadcasted or ploughed in 
Hand implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best known of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an e towards 
the labourer who does not use feet in 
digging, and the khurps or small hand hoe 
Of harvesting machinery there ie none, grain 
is separated elther by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind Simple reapers and winnow- 
ers are slowly coming into use in the wheat 
tracts The larger iron ploughs are now 8 
familiar sight mm certain black soil areas and the 


tion and manuring, broadly speaking there | use of other improved implements is growing 


ven motor tractor ploughs are now estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming land from deep- 
rooted grasses 


Cultivation —Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there 1s pleaty of room for improvement 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
depending largely as it does op thnft and 
industry In most places considenng the 
large population cultivation 1s none too good 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and pei this evil Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several ag a and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process 1s necessarily slow Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold , 
ings but congregate in villages The need for | 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub villages are 


now springing up im many places 
For Rab crops which demand a _ fine 
seed bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 


of repeated treatments with the indigen 
ous plough (or on black soils the Bakhar) which 
sérves the purpose of plough harrow and cultiva 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub soil which is the aim ofall dry farm- 
ing operations For Kharyf crops the prepara 
tion is much leas thorough as it 1s essential to sow | 
without delay Interculture is usually inadequate | 
Manure js generally apphed to more valuable 
crope like sugarcane cotton, tobacco etc Seeding 
iseitner done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plougb or drill Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
lntercultivation is generally too superficial 
Harvesting 1s done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole and there 18 little waste involved 
At their best the ryots methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man power, they are seldom carried 
out fully The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which Jessen the 
strainon the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, is an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 


Irrigation —The concentration of the prin 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing as tape of the rads crops, 
Flaces a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal so 
Some other crops, ¢g, Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water 
ing With adequate irngation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubied even in areas where the monsoon 1s 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
barren desert has become fertile land The 
Indian canal system is by far the largest in the 
world and already urigates 81 mullion acres 
of crops annually The area will be increased 
shortly to 37 1on acres when works under 
construction are completed and, when the 
various new canals are developed fully will 


probably reach 40 million acres The protective 
effect of the canals In many areas is no less 
important than the enhanced yield Protective 
Immigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts The 
Indian canals are of two pe oerennie and 
inundation—and the trend of irrigation practace 
1s to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow fed rivers , 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April May 
and must close when supplies fall atthe end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 


supply during the dry partof the year on 
Mba pore hind great dams thrown across 
suitable 


porges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow fed systems 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some 
what in different parts of India rates are also 
lower when the water has to be hfted than 
when flow irrigation 1s given 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India—if not in the world The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world! the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus irrigates 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers, 


Irrigation from Wells—About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
13 got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet heir 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
forma ofirrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owmg to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maimtenance 

All Agncultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies existing wells being 
Improved by bormng and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery 

Tank irrigation is common in Centra! and 
Southern India Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and distn- 
buted dunng the drier seasons of the year 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation 


Manures —Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure This Js partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel Hence the sapply of organic 
matter to Indian soils 1s deficient Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not 
the skill of the Chmaman in the g of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation Grcen manure crops 


The Chief Crops 


are spreading slowly and the use of oil cakes 
especially castor cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco Is increasing 
The general trend of the results of expe- 

rments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments 1s to show that a better 
Rupply oi organic manures is everywhere 1m 
portant, mtrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certvn more 
limited tracts Manuring for higher production 
1s gradually spreading as the result of vullage 
demonstrations, at present prices of ccrtain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops especially rice 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda are being 
more widely used 1n certain areas 

Rice —aA reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice 1s the most extensively grown 
crop in indta, although 1t preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the counfrv, wiz, in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras The crop 
requires for its propet maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rafal! Lhe cultivated 
varietres are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soll and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities The better qualities are 
sown 1n seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and 18 sown before the mon- 
soon a8 it must make a good start before 
the floods arfive Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the mse in water level 


For transplanted rice the soil 1s generally vulgare) the great 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhordeum) 


1s worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land 1s laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches contaming 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
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Indian wheat at present meets a special de- 
mand on the London market being available 
when other stochs of soft wheats are low 
strung wheats of high millmg quality are 
grown on a considerable scale in Northern India 
as the result of the work of the Agricultural 
Departments but are mainly retamed for local 
consumption Eaports of wheat dunng the 
last 30 years have varied from zero to over 2 
million tons most of the annual production of 
some 10 million tons 1s always consumed in the 
country , indeed each rise in exports has been 
simultaneous with the opening up of a new 
canal colony. The crop 1s generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tract8, depend’ largely on the conservation of 
the soll moisture from ths previous monsoon, 
. tainsin January and February are generally 
veneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months ususily produces rust with a diminution 
jofthe yield On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterin 
ate generally given. The crop is generally 
narvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is ae up 
at once by exporters afid no time is lost 'n 
putting 1t on the Guropean market as other 
sapplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of low yield the local price is sufficiently 
high to restrict exports The total area under im- 
proved varieties of wheat is now reported to 
exceed 4 millions of acres. 

The Millets —These constitute one of the 
most tmportant group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The warleties vary greatly in 
quality, height apd suitability to vanous 
chmatic and sol] conditions. Perha the 
two best known varieties are Jowar ( 

millet, and Bajra the 


erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soll Neither for jowar nor bajra 1s manure 
usually apphed though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
80 thorough as for wheat The crop is gener- 


inches apart [Either by bunding to retain ally sown im the beginning of the monsoon 
rainfall or by artificial irmgation, the details and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
varying with locality, the rice flelds are kept It 1s often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
more or less under water until the crop shows espcciaily Arhar (Cajanus tndicus—pigeon pea) 
signs of ripening The area under improved and other crops ihe subsidiary crops are 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural harvested as they ripen either before the millet 
departments now exceeds 1,000,000 acres is harvested cr afterwards In some 

Wheat —Wheat 1s grown widely throughout vinces ran juar 1s also an important crop. 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United produce is consumed in the country. 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about Pulses —Pulses are commonly grown through- 
two thirds of the total area, and probably out India m great variety and form at once 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
the species Tritium vulgare. Indian wheats could not be maintained without leguminous 
are generally white, red and amber coloured rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- of a vegetarian population The yields on the 
mercial point of view As seen in local markets whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable mon The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous indicus), gram (Ctcer arietinum), various species 
matter due to the method of threshing em- of Phaseolus and Pwum Reference should be 
ployed. Wheat for export 1s well-cleaned and made to Groundnuts which though of modern 
there has been great improvement in this res- imtroduction now forms an important leguminous 
pect of recent years ost of the Indian oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
wheate are soft weak wheats but there are some a less extent in other provinces and an import- 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them ant article of export. 
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Cotton —Cotton is one of the most :mportant 

l and export crops of India covering 

flow some 28 mmullion acres annually with a 
production of 54 to 6 million bales of 400 Ibs 
me two million bales are consumed annually 
Indian mills the rest being exported to Japan 
and the Continent of Euro Some 4jrds 

of the average annual product on consists of 
short staple cotton of }” to 3” staple mamly 
ranging round §’ ‘Ihe remainder js medium 
“pe! cotton ranging from jj” to 14” The 
better qualities are in keen demand for Indian 
mills Punjab American and Madras Tinnevelly 
and Karunganni being the principal long staple 


cottons exported ere Is no Indian cotton 
belt, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hydera 
bad dras, the Punjab and the 


United Provinces ali have important cotton 
tracts producing distinct types Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the Jatter from October 
to Mayand June Yields vary greatly in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 Iba of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirmgated tracts 60 lbs per acre 
js a good crop Of recent years as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act the Cotton Guin 
ning and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom 
bay Cotton Markets Act havo all been passed 
at the instance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing Agricul 
tural Departments have continued — their 
campaign of cotton improvement and apart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation 
improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
4 million acres 


Exports —The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 5 
fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
in thousands of bales of 400 Ibs each) — 











1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Countries | 26 | 27 | 23 | 29 | 30 
United 225 87 160} 241 270 
Kingdom 
Other parte 16 7 v4 5 
of the Bri- 
tish Em 
pire 
Japan 2,084 | 1,842 | 1,285 | 1,610 | 1,630 
Italy 456 |} 305] 3880] 884); 393 
France 193 | 128] 185} 204) 253 
China (ex 588 | 391 | 112 | 404{ 566 
clusive of 
Hong: 
kong, etc) 
ci a 248 159 230 $47 841 
8 78 54 61 76 80 
Germany 218} 145} 256) 324) 344 
Other| 127 96) 110! 115) 179 


oom 





The Chief Crops. 


Total exports from the six principal porte 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Tuticorin, Calcutta 
and Rangoon), for the cotton season ending 
August 31st, 1930, totalled $8,959,849 bales as 
compared with 3,971,440 bales mm 1928-29 

Sugarcane —India, though a large importer 
of sugar 1s nevertheless one of the most mipor 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
the area under the crop bemg above 3 million 
acres The crop 1s mostly grown in the sub 
montane tracts of Northern India The com 
Mon varieties are thin and hard, yielding 
a low percentage of jwice of fait quality, but 
these are now being rapidly replaced by seedling 
canes Of high merit compared to those of other 
sugarcane growing countries The area under 
such improved varieties in Northein India 
has already reached about 750,000 acres 
and 13 rapidly extending By change of variety 
alone an increase of 50 per cent in the yield per 
acre 18 attained by using improved cultural 
methods also the yield in many cases is trebled 
The greater part of the Indian sugarcane crop 1s 
converted into gur in which form itis consumed 
A considerabic amount of crystallised sugar is stili 
made by the old indigenous process and modern 
factories in the year,1928 29 produced 99 000 
tons, the net imports of sugar in 1929 30 exceed 
ed 939000 tons mamly from Java The 
Coimbatore cance breeding station has produced 
seedling canes of high merit both in regard to 
tonnage ind quality These are rapidly 
ipreading in the principal portions of the 
Sugarcane belt and improved methods of 
cultivation are being adopted The agricul- 
tura] side of the problem 23 practically solved 
though continuous effort is necessary Ce 
well equipped factories are obtaining a recovery 
of sugar ou cane which compares very favour- 
ably with that in other countries nh some 
portions of the sugarcane belt, cane of good 
quality can be produced as cheaply as in any 

ountry nthe world There 1sno reason why 
‘ondia should not be self supporting in sugarcané 
products once the industry 18 properly organised 
and the question of protection for the Indian 
sugir industry was referred to the Tariff Board 
by the Government of India and its report was 
jublished in 1931 

Oilseeds —The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous ouseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although ollseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more of less precarious by nature—they cover 
an Immense area 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chieflyin Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs of seed per acre 
The seed 1s mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of ol) pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
{n Penmsular India sa an autumn or winter 
crop About 10 per cent of the production is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 


The Cruciferous Oilseeds form au 


| important group of crops in Northern India 


where they grow freely and attain a fair state 


The Chief Crops. 


of development They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the eoll clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differmg from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop 18 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers cop- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 
is sabject to injury from rain and great care 
has to be taken in the drying. Lhough the export 
of rape and mustard seed exceed a million tons 
anpually, exports represent less than one fifth 
of the crop the bulk of which 18 crushed locally, 
both the cake and the oil are needed for local 
consumption. 


Jute,—Iwo varieties of the plant are cult 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius 
Tute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
crop requires a rich moist soil Owmg to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a@ considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop withcut manure. The crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before mpening 
the crop 18 cut and retted in water After 
about three weeds submersion the fibre 1° 
remov d by washing and beating The pro 
duction of jute in 1930 was 11} mullion bales 
On an area estimiated at 3$ million acres The 
area under improved varieties was about 1} 
million acres The world depression in trade 
has led to a fall in demand and slumpin prices 
and a considerable reduction in jute produc | 
tion may be expected 


Tobacco is grown here and there all over t 


the couatry chiefly, however, in Bengal, Tan 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 


The | 


| strain of cow are made 
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commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar The _ flue cured tobacco from the 
new Pusa hybrids yields very satisfactory results 
and as these new strains come into general 
cultivation, a further advance will be possible 


Livestock.—The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 130 
million cattle 21 million buffaloes, 23 million 
sheep, 39 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys and half-a-milion camels 
and in the 51 In States for which figures 
are available, there are 36 million cattle and 
buffaloes, 25 million sheep and goats, a million 
horses, donkeys and mules and quarter of-a 
million camels For draught surposes cattle are 
mainly used everywhereth male buffaloare 
important as draught in the nice 
tracts and damper parts of the country. Horses 
and mules are practically never used for agricul- 
tural purposes For da P ses, the buffalo 
is important, the mulk yield being high and the 
percentage of butter fat considerably above 
that in cow's milk The best known breed is the 
“Murra” buffalo of the Punjab. The cattle 
and buffalo population insIndia is abnormally 
high amounting to over 60 per cent of the human 
population The spread of cultivation has 
diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are smaljl, ill-ted and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
draught types, the best known breeds are the 
Hissar, Nellore, Amrit-mahal, Gujerat (Kankre)), 
Khairigarh and Malvi, the Saniwal (Punjab,) 
Gir (Kathlawar), Sindhi and Hansi are amongst 
the best milking breeds On the Government 
cattle-breeding farms pedigree herds are being 
built up and from these selected bulls are issued, 
preference being given to special breeding areas, 
to villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly aetna a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts 


ties cultivated Nrcohana Tabacum is by far the Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
moet common. Maximum crops are obtaimed on | and though a start on sound lines has been made 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a lugh stan-| in a)l provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
dard of cultivation including liberal manumng' endeavour is essential. There is no branch 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small of agricultural improvement where the land- 


boldinga where labour {s plentitulasthe atten- | owners of India could render greater service 


ticn necessary for 1ts proper cultivation 1s very 
frost. Tho seed is germmated in seed beds), DaeyiNg. Taney lcnous udusery shavugee 
an e young plants are transplanted wher yut India. Lhe best known producta are 


a few inches high, greatcare bemg taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very |aatave butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after|recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
attaining a height of, say,2ft, and all suckers butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
are removed. ‘Lhe crop Mpens from February! Piesidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves | be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco | products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
grown in India isintended for Hookah smoking | The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery and Butter Factory at Anand and 


and is coarse and heavy in flavour Lighter 
kinds are also panduieed. r cigar and cigarette | an Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
manufacture of recent years there has _ been | at Bangalore where students are given courses 


important development in the production, im | for the Indian Dairy Diploma 
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Agricultural Progress —The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealé with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually Dr J A _ Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the rag Agricultural 
Society, wasinvited to visit India and his 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture 1s 
still a valuable reference book In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed Provincial Departments mainlv 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saldapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 , there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real bagianing was made until] technical 
agricultural officers were ap inted Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
Gobseauent Inspector General of Agriculture) 
rber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperia! Entomologist in 1903 Ihe present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took pete in 1905 JShat scheme provided for 
8 central research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed air bana departments of agniculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincia] research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
{important agricultural tract To the establish 
ment of the Imperia] Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30 000 
given by Mr Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
Tien e hy connected with scientific research 
he Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906 Since that date pre has been steady 
and continuous With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
Phat pa vege for central research fnstitutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a brench farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Karnal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa The Imperial 8 ne 
breeding station at Coimbatore {s yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments The tota) nett ex- 


penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
nents now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually, 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture 1s in the neighbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs 

Paralle} developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
anima] health The now world famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started 1n 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly) 


Recent Progress —AS now constituted the 
Agricultural “Departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes—at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of improved seed methods, implements 
and manures 1s shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms where scientific 
research is translated into fleld practice demons 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul 
tural department are striking enough More 
than 12 million acres are known to be under 
improved crops—the further area due to 
natural spre dis indettrmmable Jwenty seven 
thousand improvcd ploughs were sold 
throu,h Agnculture Departments in 1928 29 
and sale» through private a igencies were 
still grciter Improved methods of cultivation 
md minurng are steadily spreading work 
S m yro,ress On Most of the mayor crops 
and each year b new triumphs The 
present position has been authoritatively re 
viewed by the Royal Commission on Agricul 
ture which reported in 1928 Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years 
since the agricultura] departments were created, 
the Commis;i0n also emphasised the enormous 
fleld for future work to which all witnesses had 
drawn their attention The agricultural de 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem 1s now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result The many 
far reaching proposals of the Commission are 
still under the consideration of Local Govern 
ments but many havealready been acted 
upon At no time has there been a greater need 
for coordinated effort directed towards the 
solution of agricultural problems Only by 
increased effiuiency in production can India 
meet the situation caused by low prices for all 
agricultural commodities and the intense com- 
petition in world markets arismg from produc- 
tion in excess of eftective demand 
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In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal Constitution of the Council —In a Resolu- 
Commission on Agricultwe stated that the tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
most important problem with which they had of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
been confronted was that of devising some that the proposals of the Royal Commussion 
method of infusing a different spirit into the ; were, on the whole admirably designed to 
whole organisation of azricultural research secure the objects for the attainment of which 
in India and of bringing about the realisation the establishment of the organisation outlined 
on the part of research workers in this country above was recommended, they considered a 
that they are working to an ¢nd which cannot Council of thirty ninc members would be too 
be reached unless they regard themselves as large to be reilly cffective and that it was not 
partners in @ common enterprise JIhey had dtsnable thit the Legislative Assembly should 
found not only 1 Jack of suficiently close touch be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
between the Pusi Research Instituto andthe over in utivity which vffects the staple industry 
provincial agricultural departments but also of Indiv Lhey had thereforc decided that 
between the provincial departments themselves =the «¢utril organtsation should be divided into 
After describing the way in which similu two puirts, a Governing Body which would have 
difficulties had been overcome In ( inada, thc the minagement of all the affairs and funds of 
Umted States and Australia and dismissing as | the Counul subject to the limitation 1n regard 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees to the control of funds which is mentioned 
on the model ot the Indian Central Cotton below ind wm Advisory Bord the functions of 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi which would be to cximine all proposals in 

independent governing bodv for Pusa on which connection with the scieptific objects of the 
the provincial igncultural depsaitments and Counal which might be submitted to the 
non offiaial interests would be reprcsented the Governing body to report on their feasibility 
Commission proposed the establishment of an and to advise on iny other questions referred 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research to it by the Governing Body ‘The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
fhe pumary function of the Council would Governor Generals Cound m chirge of the 
be to promote guide and co ordinate agricul =p rttelo of Agriculture who would be ex 
tural including veterinary, 1esearch in Indis Offtero Churman the Principal Administrative 
ind to hnk it with agricultural research in Othcer of the Council, who would be ez offtcto 
other parts of the British Lmpire ind in forcign Vice Churman, one representative of the 
countrics It would make arringements for Council of Stit two representatives of the 
the training of rescarch workers would act is 1 I cgislative Assembly, one representative of 
clearing house of information in regud not the luropean business community elected by 
only to research but also to agriculturil and the Associated Chimbers of Commerce of 
veterinary matters generally and would take Indiv and Ceylon, one representative of the 
over the publication work at prcsent carried out Indian busmess community elected by the 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department lederstion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
The Commission proposed that the Counul nd Industry, the nine Provincial Ministers 
should be entrusted with the administration of » of Agriculture, two representatives elected by 
non lapsing fund of Rs 60 lakhs to which addi the Advisory Board and such other persons as 
tions should be made from time to time as the Governor General in Council might from 
financial conditions permit Its Chairman should time to time appoint 
be an experienced administrator witha know- rhe Advisory Board would consist of all 
ledge, 1f possible, of Indian conditions and 1n ¢hose whose inclusion in the Council was 
addition, there should be two other whole time recommended by the Royal Commission with 
members of the Council for agricultureand animal the exception of the representatives of the 
husbandry respectively The Commission suggest- Central Legislature and the representa- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty tives of the European and Indian commercial 
§1X members, in addition to the Chairman and communities who, under the modified scheme 
the two whole time members Of these, eight would be members of the Governing Body 
would be nominated by the Government of In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, ‘ Board, the university representation would be 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three increased from three to four and the scientific 
would represent the Indian Universities, two jepresentation by the addition of the Director 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
Committee and the planting community respec representative of the Forest Research Institute 
tively and five would be nominated by the Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of Indian Reseirch Fund Association A repre 
Ee ee ppectcee ae Mute piece & sentative of the Co operative Movement would 
an ance n com nistr 
mirtteea A provincial committee should be a be Oe Lees Ao ame 


uncil woul 
established in each major province to work in eA oe Board. d beer officto Chairman 


close co operation with 1t Ihe advisory duties 

of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government |The Government of India further announced 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman that for the lump grant of Rs 50 lakhs recom + 
and whole time members of the Research mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
Council, his administrative duties being taken decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa Rs 25 lakhs of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
Institute paid in 1929 30, supplemented by a fixed 
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minimum grant annually The annual grant 
would be Rs 7 25 lakhs of which Rs 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
sclentificobjects of the Council and the remaining 
Rs 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
cae made to it for scientific purposes subject 

the condition that no hability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff establishment 
etc the Council would be 1n the same position 
a8 a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat 


The Council has since been constituted a4 
separate Department of the Government of Indi 
for the purpose of administering this grant 


The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be cons 

tuted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Dxalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern 
ment had offered a donation of Bs 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board The three last named 
members vacited their seats owing to the 
dissolution of the Council of State and the 
League Assembly and their places will be filled 
up by the election of new members 


Other additions have since been made to the 
Advisory Board and the present constitution 
of the Council 1s now as shown below — 


The Vice Chairman of the Council is Sir T 


Vyayaraghavacharya, KBE, late member of | 
The Agr — 


the Public Service Commission 
cultural Expert is Mr B C Burt, O1E MBE 

late Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Ormssa 
and the Animal Husbandry Expert, Col A 
Olver, OB, OMG FR.OVS e Seoretary 
to the Council is Mr M 8 A Hydari, 108 

(Madras) 


Work of the Council —The first important 
step taken by the Council after its formal 
constitution was the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the measures 
to be taken for strengthening and developing 
the sugar industry. This Committee has 
presented af tnrterzm report, which was con 
sidered at the firat meeting of the Council which 
was held at Pusa from the 2nd to the 7th 
December 1929 The Governing Body then 
decided that the Government of India should 
hi verti refer the ae pierre a ts 
m on sugar for investigation by the 
indian Tariff Board and to take immediate 
action for the conversion of the present 
ad valorem duty on lower trade sugar into a 
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specific duty m order to prevent unfair compet! 
tion with Indian gur§ The first of these recom 
mendations has been accepted by the Govern 
ment of India and an investigation by the Tariff 
Board 1s now in progress Other decisions on 
this subject were that Rs 8,000 should be granted 
to the United Provinces Bihar and Onssa 
and the Punjab for experiments, in devising 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
mill, that a prize of Rs 20,000 should be awarded 
to any individual or firm for the invention of a 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
ower mill and that the appointment of a 
echnologist should be sanctioned 


On the recommendation of the Advisorv 
Board, a special sub-committee of that Board 
was constituted to investigate the measures 
required to deal with the locust problem 
Another sub committee was appointed to 
investigate the problems relating to the conserva 
tion of indigenous manurial resources and the 
development of the use of indigenous fertilisers 
and the preparation of a programme of research 
on fertilisers The Governing Body accepted a 
Resolution of the Advisory Board that a whole 
time officer should be employed to study 
and report on the conditions under which hemp 
is marketed in the Provinces concerned It 
was decided to recommend tothe Government 
of India that the Board of Agriculture, a meeting 
of which was held at Pusa after the meeting of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
should be known in future as the Board of 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, that 
1t should be convened under the _ auspices 
of the Imperial Council of Agricul 


tural Research and that it should be divided 
into two branches (a) crops and souls and (0) 
animal health and husbandry, each branch 
Meeting biennially Ths recommendation has 
been accepted by the Government of Indiv 
and the Board of Agriculture has been reconsti 
tuted accordingly A grant of Rs 45000 to 
Dr K Mehta Professor of Botany, Agra 
College for an investigation into ‘ Rusts of 
wheat and barley”’ was sanctioned and it 
was also decided that two Indians should be 
selected and sent at once to England for 
training in cinema production at the expense 
of the Empire Marketing Board provided 
the men selected agreed to serve the Council 
oe a period of three years after their return to 
ndia 


The first busmess at the second meeting of the 
Governing Body which was held at Simla on 
July 29th and 30th 1980 was to lay down the 
pone which should govern the grants made 

y the Council It was decided that schemes 
sanctioned by the Council should be of all India 
pepe , that, ordinarily, the land and 
buildings required for them should be provided 
by the Government or Governments concerned 
the Council making a grant for equipment and 
Staff alone , that, ordmarily, the Government 
or Governments interested should bear a part 
of the recurrmg expenditure involved, that 
assistance should normally be limuted in the 
first mstance to five years, and that a scheme 
other than one submitted by the Government 
of India or a local Government should normally 
have the support of the Government of the 
Province from which it emanates On the 
agricultural side schomes for the establishment 
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at Karnal of a sub station of the Combatore 
Imperial Sugarcane Station, for the establish- 
ment of & sugarcane research station in Bihar 
and the appomtment to it of a sugarcane special- 
ist, and for the appomtment to the Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa of a 
Mycologist for work on mosaic and other cane 
diseases were sanctioned Important schemes 
for rjce research in Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Burma, the Central Provinces and 
Madras were considered and accepted in princi 
ple but, before sanctioning detailed estimates, 
the Governing Body resolved to make enquiries 
from the Empire Marketmg Board whether 
it would make any contnbution towards the 
cost Schemes for the establishment of a new 
branch of Agricultural Meteorology under the 
Indian Meteorological Department at Poona 
and of a sub station of the Botanical Section 
of the Pusa Institute at Karnal were also accept- 
ed Grants to Professor Parya ot Cuttack for 
research work on water hyacinth, to Dr J N 
Mukerjee, of the University of Cacutta, for 
research into the properties of colloid soil 
constituents, Professor P © Mahalanobis 
of the University of Calcutta, for statistical 
investigations On expermental errors in field 
trials and to Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ments for the collation of data on manurial 
experiments were sanctioned Proposals for 
the award of an annual prize and of medals 
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for improvements in agriculture and animal 
husbandry generally and also for the award 
of a prize fora bone crusher worked by animal 
pee and by mechanical power were accepted 
ut the proposal that a prize of Rs 20000 
should be awarded to any individual or firm 
for the invention of a satisfactory small power 
sugarcane crushing mill which had been sanc- 
tioned by the Governing Body at its first meeting 
was reconsidered and dropped On the Veten- 
nary sue, the Governing Body sanctioned 
schemes for the i) snetae of a protozoologist 
and of a special officer for the investigation of 
tuberculosis and Johne’s disease among animals 
at the Imperial Institute of Vetermary Research, 
Muhtesar As legards dissemuation of wnfor- 
mation, the Governing Body decided that the 
Sugar Bureau at Pusa should be transferred 
to the control of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and it 18 beg taken over with 
effect from April 1st, 1931, when 1t will be 
transferred to Cawnpore and placed in charge 
of the Councils Sugar Technologist The 
proposal of the Advisory Board that a Bureau 
of Agricultural Intelligence in India should be 
established under the Council was accepted 
43 was one for the Extraction, Summarising 
ind Publication of material on the research 
and experimental work carried out by the 
Imperial and Provincial Agricultura] 
Depirtments mm India 
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AREA, CULTIVATED and UNOULTIVATED, in 1929-30 Im BaCH PROVINOE, 
NET ARBA, 
ai abe Deduct 
rovinces, according 
to Survey. Indian States. According to According to 
Survey. Village Papers 
Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. 
Madras ie wt 91,293,249 dees 91,293,249 91,015,188 
Bombay ie : 97 465,523 18,568,960 78,896,563 78,896,563 
Bengal. . i 52,664,669 3,477,760 49,186,909 49,186,909 
United Provinces : 72,648,741 4,348,232 68,300,509 67,989,864 
Punjab ee . Se 65,546,586 3,286,700 62,259,886 60,173,789 
Burma... : 155,849,480 ats 155,849,480 155,849,480 
Bihar and Orissa os 71,507,819 18,234,720 53,173, 099 63,172,099 
peat Provinces and 83,994,214 19,960,727 64,033,487 64, 180,613 
etar. 
Assam 43,361,410 8,061,440 25 299,970 35,299 970 
N orth. West Frontier 8,578,211 140,800 8,437,411 8,565,317 
Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara and 1,802,274 eeee 1,802 274 1,802,274 
Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg .. ee ie 1,012,260 ee 1,012,260 1,012,260 
Delhi .. ae es 870,335 370,335 370,385 
ToTAL ee 746,094,771 76,179,339 669,915,432 667,515,606 
CULTIVATED. UNOULTIVATED. 
Provinces. 7 Culturable Not Forests, 
eae Current Waste available 
pao y Fallows. | other than for 
: _ Fallow. | © Cultivation. _ 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres 
Madras,, | 84,372,419 10,151,551 | 138,838,926 ; 19,480,172 | 13,172,065 
Bombay se 32,923,997 10,311,798 | 6,713,492 | 19,723,053 9,224 223 
Bengal.. ee ; 23,370,100 5,886,505 6,017,768 9,841,061 4,571,476 
United Provinces $4,345,562 3,577,924 | 10,831,711 9,968,891 9,265,776 
Punjab a 26 636,909 3,915,224} 14,923,826 | 12,653,895 2,043,985 
Burma “ 17,774,859 3,932,263 | 59,830,600 | 563,754,160 20,557,598 
Bihar and Orissa 24,958,600 5 ,837,°%48 6,920,173 8,073,268 7,983,710 
ae Provinces and 25,014,810 3,590,834 | 14,266,392 4,918,640 16,389,937 
erar. 
Assam on 5,578,038 2,244,032 | 19,070 285 4,571,030 3,836,587 
North-West Frontier 2,523,552 381,641 2,689,932 2,611,867 358,325 
Province. | 
Ajmer-Merwara and 337,692 170,784 310,469 867,572 115,757 
Manpur Parganas. 
Coorg .. ee 137,988 171,352 11,890 834,045 357,185 
Delhi .. “a 186,829 4? 665 66,185 75,156 saya 
TOTAL 228,160,853 49,713,921 | 165,491,449 | 146,872,810 87 276,578 


Provinces. 


Madras 


Bombay 


Bengal.. 


Cnited Provinces 


Punjab 


Burma 


Bibar and Orissa 


Central Provinces 


Berar 


Aggam 


North-West Frontier 


Province 


Ajmer-Merwara' and 
Manpur Pargana .. 


Coorg .. 


Dethi .. 


Total 


: 


Tota] Area 
Sowa. 


Acres, 


39,250,571 
34,222,987 
27,832,500 
42,279,401 
30,954,237 


18,620,944 


30,387,900 
27,297,317 
6,135,359 
2,885,266 


456,100 


138,828| 
210, 532| 
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AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1920-30 IN EAOH PROVINOE. 
AREA IRRIGATED. 
By Canals. 
By By Other 
—, Tanks. Wells. Sources. 
Govern- Private. 
eS ment. 
Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. Actes. 
3,737,798 234,089 3,368,785; 1,415,737 491,217 
3,371,045 79,781 125,868 689,482 248,145 
50,375 176,577 869,048 37,626 275,173 
3,925,138 24,165 63,871) 5,610,554) 1,983,308 
10,648,484 397,244 35,212} 4,018,882 143,837 
640,516 268,006 197,619 21,974 338,931 
857,902 914,819 1,595,523 567,679} 1,383,881 
. 887,765 + 113,504 40,858 
10,727 263,596 1,429 33 279,144 
mee ee 408,618 as 81,078 94,791 
| 
ne ‘ sa 36,343 110,519 oe 
2,295 os 1,808 oe ee 
40,541 ss 3,199 35,028 es 
23,072,885|  3,654,655| 6,208,155] 12,702,146) 5,282 285 


260,680,942 


* Included under private canals, 




















Bajra 
or 
Cumbu 
(spiked 
millet). 


Acres. 


338,595 


621,660 


20 


37,486 


501,407 


10 307 


1 966 


9,159 


286 Agricultural Statistics, 
poee race Crops IRRIGATED. * 
Provinces, Total “Jowar | Bajra 
Irclgated. . Rice. Wheat. Barley. Cholum 
. (great 
millet). 
; Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Madras as 9,250,576} 8,024,509 3,628 8 433,058 
Bombay oe 4,514,321 1,431,078 541,489 19,614 840 811 
Bengal ee 1,408,799 1,300,283 13,429 4,622 - 
United Provinces 11,007,036 805,113] 3,841.878} 2,945,591 112,568 
Punjab ee 15,243,659 810,478 5,590, 717 431,973 237,460 
Burma ae 1,467,046} 1,414,793 ar ws 67 
Bihar and Orissa 5,319,804 3,502,660 256,042 117,096 3,500 
Central Provinces and 
Berar ae 1,042,177 900,250 38,282 1,884 335 
| 
Assam be 554,929 552,949 aid sis ee 
North-West Frontier 
Province .. 972,546 33,770 $10,238 90,556 20,449 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 146,862 26 17,547 36,080 2,304 
Coorg ee ee ee 3,603 8,603 se ee 
Delh! .. = ee we 78,768 35 27,122 11,877 3,324 
TOTAL 51 010,126] 18,779,542| 10,640,372 2,959,331} 1,653,966 


' Jncludes area irrigated at both harvests. 


a! 


1,515,050 


Provinces 
Vadras eis ee 
Bombay es acs 
Bengal .- os oes 


United Provinces ., 


Punjab ° 


Burma 


Bibar and Orissa es 


Central Provinces and 
Berar 


Assam 


North-West Frontier 
Province 


Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 


Ooorg .. 


Delhi ,. 


TovtaL . 





Maize, 


Acres, 


Agricultural Statistocs. 


Other 
cereals 
and 
pulses. 


Acres. 


4,303] 1,191,737 


31,740 


1,194 


31] 227 


939,208 


289 


62 337 


267,88! 


29,968 


1,683 





275,705 


66,728 


2,419,967 


1,391,478 


1,058 262 


2,484 


80 


28,884 


17,852 


7,012 


ED Sy pe 


eel 


em ee 
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Crops IRRIGATED. * 
Sugar- Other Other 
cane. Food Cotton. | Non-food| Total. 
crops. crops. | 

Acres Acres, Acres. Acres, 
94,499] 278,456! 208,009] 482,807] 11,059,609 
65,347 196,362} 355,528) 515,576] 4,894,940 
33,845| 135,091 2,300 41,468] 1 598,980 
1,034,021) 429,607] 503,707) 372,074/12,149,139t 
256,256! 276,447| 2 088,694! 3,383,811' 15,507,954 
1,70> 67 ,630 75 18,341} 1,505,628 
131,998) 185,833 2041; 130,674] 56,400,898 
20 »66 71,331 109 6 924' 1,042,177 
se 1,800 as 100 554,929 
50,710 29,376 16,277} 116,052 974,500 
162} 10,463] 26,824 9,174| 152,456 

iy 

oe ee os ae 3,603 
2,556 6,353 2,485 18,162 78,768 





* Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
t Ineludes 35,900 acres for which details are not available. 





1,250,072} 6,462,917] 1,691,465] 1,638,749} 3,206,019} 5,090,163] 54,923,531 


er 





“Agricultural Statistics. 


























Foop GRAINS, 


faiaee 


a a 


AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS OULTIVATED IN 1929-30 In EACH PROVINCE, 


Provinces, J in or oe: 
olum | (Cumbu 
Bice. Wheat, Barley, (great spiked 
millet) millet), 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Madras es -+/ 11,262,067 21,522 2,784 | 5,174,030 2,£88,317 
Bombay ., ee ze -+| 3,171,292 | 9,050,316 42,297 | 9 387.316 4,376,438 
Benga! oe ae e+ /20,224 600 126,200 83,90 3,700 2,100 
United Provinces at at 6,848,053 7,246,021 4,321,190 2,468,771 2,127,632 
Punjab a - 974,830 | 9,951,284 921,316 | 1,107,608 | 3, 364,533 
Burma de ee .-{12 886,896 31,418 saree 499,443 Saas 
Bihar and Orissa ae oa --{14,228,900 | 1,200,000 1,350,000 $3,300 73, 100 
Central Provinces and Berar e+! 5,480,040 2,983,325 15,865 | 4,292 941 107,326 
Assam ee es »»| 4,229,698 aes ‘oles er oe 
North- West Frontier Province ais 33,789 1,056,790 220,948 121,341 | 245,19: 
Ajmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana 914 30,783 54,2(5 72,104 34 164 
Coorg es ate a 83,087 en ee Sa Sete 
Delhi me - ee 37 33,533 14,203 30,274 72,437 
eae PERI rapescad erg ee a nnn TSE 
TOTAL 79,424 903 [24,731,192 7,026,798 123,240 898 13,291,242 
a SES Se eee oh 
a 
Foop Grains. 
Other 
Provinces, Ragi or | Gram Food Total 
rua Maize, (pulss) Grane Food 
(Mallet) | pulse). and Grains 
Pulser 
aang 
Acres, Acres Acres. | Actes, | Acre, 
Madras, Be Be 2,269,649 117,287 *75,242 7,189,373 28,950,221 
Bombay 677,475 | 198)792 128,647 2,797'188 23,427,761 
Bengal a 7 ee 7,700 94,400 153,800 985,100 21,681,500 
United Provinces S 217,637 2,330,537 4,207,504 6,670,580 36,437,925 
Punjab |, ee 30,606 | 1,142,459 3,151,331 1,363,800 22,007,267 
Burma ie se oak 222,036 | 204,420 659,433 14 '503-646 
Bihar and Orissa es ea 781,500 1,719,400 1,466,600 5,027,800 25,930,600 
Central Provinces and Berar 11,595 154,067 1,213,835 5,208,152 19,557,146 
Assam oe ee 2 eis t 194,692 4,424,390 
North-West Frontier Province ae 481,064 228,861 89,700 2.47 7,688 
\jmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana. 178 88,786 25,566 62,179 368,919 
200rg ‘2 ee 3,870 le 105 1,041 87,603 
Velbi ee 27 3,164 4,6°5 5,522 163,822 
PPP erst gear a Pea 
Toray 3,999,737 | 6,551,892 [11,458,536 |30,204, 060 [200,018,488 








* Relates to Bengal grain. 


t Included under “other food 


Brains and pulses." 
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AREA UN DER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED In 1929 3 O IN EAOH PROVIN OE, 
OIL-SEEDs, 
Sesamum 


Provinces, Rape Other 
Linseed, (tilor | and Ground- Cocoa- Castor. Ol- Ota}, 


T 
jinjih), Mustard. nut, nut. Seeds. Oilseeds, 
a 

Actes, | Acres Acres Acres, eee Acres, sas Acres, 
Madras oe et 4.598 772,514 12,3609 3,209,315 576,083 256,225 156,745, 4,987 849 


Bombay .. a 130,514 241,376 315,794 1,067,758 26,645 8) 307,528 2,136,123 
| 
Bengal 114,400 157,000) 704,709 500; 12399 100/ 36 300 1,025,300 





United Provinces.’ "29,034 299979 218,101 23,922 6,748; 62.334 832, 211 
Punjab wg, a7 59 122,193 1073638 || 7 27/ 11,571} 1,235,186 
Burma), 17/1,240,026, "4.2851 57b'@19 POST os. aso) a aaetnee 
Bihar and Orissa ., 654,500 187,700 665,000 1,200 28,500) 04,800 391,300 1,883,000 
Centra] Provinces, 7 

and Berar “+, -93,849 495 864 60,380 139,088 peel 310,357 1,806,243 
Assam ~ vel 11,513 22,528) 331,943 931), 370,915 
North-West Frontioy' 

Province, 48 132,53¢ 6,474 143,283 
A)mer-Merwara and | 

Manpur Parganas, “13 15,062 412 147 15,834 
oorg a as 81 4 1 86 
Delhi es 10, 5,246 210 5,466 


lito lager aaBiaaa Saas com, ——— 
TuTAL sy, jL9Ro,445, 8,505,651 3,°54,406 5,012,303] 654,111 436,044 15190,506 16,329,556 


eh _______ 
| FIBREs, 
























Condi- . | Sugar NN ac 

Provincep, Ments & oe Others | Total 

Spices. ; . Cotton Jute Other Fibres 

| : : fibres, : 

Acres, Acres, | Actes. Acres Acres, Acres Acres, 
Madras 584,177 78107} 84,306 2,476,663 163,288! 2 639,951 
Bombay .. 184014 66 27 1,389] 4,804'077 92,910} 4,896 987 

| 

Bengal aig ee 130,900 197,600 52,200 58,800 2,913,700 63,800 3,036,300 
United Provinces os 113,792 1,348,925 — 916,548 2,118 184,912 1,103,578 
Punjab : - 40,309 | 306,696 2 208 531 ie 43,988! 9 959 169 
Burma ., 7, 7° 84074 | 21,251, or igg 334,977 1,408] “536/385 
Bihar and Orissa 61,000 278,800 200 $9,900 195, 700+ 26,800 292 400 





entral Provinces and 
Berar is as 96,303 22,286 a 5 175,293 a 86,810 5,262,103 


Assam — es eis 29,502 ee 41,189 156,510 = 197,699 
North-West Frontier 1,980 50,740, ae 17,205 * 836 18.041 
Province, 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
4npur Pargana ,.. 5,306 389 106 35,083 fe 289 35,372 
Coorg 1, ; a 3,505 26 sa as 3 460 46) 
Delhi ,. ie 1,407 2,588 ae 2,763 a 320 3,083 
A ese EE ees a ees ee, oe ee ees 
TOTAL 1,306,767 2,423,191 pee 16,141,029 3,268,028 665,771 20,074,828 


Area under sugar-yielding plants other than Sugarcane, 
Revised to 238,000 Acres by the Duector of Agnieulture, 


10 











































290 Agricultural Statistics. 
AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1929-30 IN EACH PROVINOF, 
Dyes and Tan- 
ning materials, Drugs and Narcotics. 
Provinces. Oe toute oe os Other car 
Indigo, Others.| Opium.| Tea. | Coffee. | Tobacco | Drugs and id cde 
Narcotics 
| 
Acres.| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |; Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras .. --| 52761; 9,933 55| 65,565 | 50,006 | 206 708} 138,787 | 417,334 
Bombay .- -- 182,597,958) 30 7 | 161,177} 28,265 | 2,420 305 
Bengal se | ‘ ‘ 295,200 a 295,401 4,200 95 700 
United Provinces. | 4,678! 844! 39,489) 6,161 ws 101, 46 2 315 | 1,186 321 
Punjab ..  ..| 6,822} 11,448] 1841) 9,497 i 58,399 757 | 4,499,437 
Burma ... 436] 0. Ke 55,630 23 | 121,550} 67,234 | 173,205 
Bihar and Orissa ..) 5,900 500 a 3,600 ai 142,300 ‘e 37,800 
ntral Provinces 
vents Berar = i 54| -_ ee us 12,885 1,621 | 415,208 
me 4 . os 429 709 10,434 ae . 
North-WestFrontier 
Province 29 ae iia By 10,324 19 | 108,676 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. | ‘ as - 40 3 1,535 
Coor me Bek ae ; os 415 | 40,7605 10 299 | “a 
ot aay Ty tc a 1,312) .. | 25,260 
TOTAL .. 70,808| 620,738) 41,385] 760,827 | 90,851 [1,172 340] 243,500 | 9,380,781 
@ Includes figures tor Cinchona and Indlan Hemp also 
Miscellaneous 
rramtabs | __ crops Dead 
r ane Total Area Net 
Provinces. es, Area Sown Area 
including Non- Sown. j|morethan| Sown 
Root Food. Food ; once ; 
—“—isC : 
Acres. Acres. Acres Acres, Acres, Acres. 
Madras ee ee “x 701,027 40,924 181,815 | 39,259 571 4,887,152] 34,372 419 
Bombay .. ie we} 239,283 2,702 | 10,576 | 34,222,987 | 1,298'990| 32'923,997 
Bengal ee a e-| 701,400 814,100 102,700 | 27,832,500 | 4,462,400] 23,370,100 
United Provinces .. «+, 624,341 126,3 38 7,690 |042,279,401 7,933 839] 34,345,562 
Punjab. ay .( 372852 | 144,683 6,374 | 30,954,237 | 4,317,328| 26 636,909 
Burma ah -»{ 1,125,810 23,738 248,698 | 18,620,944] c¢ 646,086| 17,774 859 
Bihar and Orissa .. -| 666,500 | 750,100 | 335,200 | 30 387,900! 5,429,300} 24 958,600 
Central Provinces & Berar 118, 698 4, 039 Gal 27,297,317 | 2,282,507) 25 014,810 
Assam ee 26 ee 528,307 (a) 144,303 6,135,359 557,323; 5,578 036 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 19,840 51,256 3,389 2,885 266 361,714) 2,523,552 
menrMerwuta and 
pur Pargana ie 2,280 20,252 6,035 456,100 118,408( 337,692 
Coor og ce é 5,659 ; i 138,828 840} 137,988 
Delh ee oe 6,813 243 537 210,532 24,203 186 329 
TOTAL e-| 5,112,760 | 1,478,375 | 1,048,113 (260,680,942) 32,520 089 228,160,853 


(a) Included under non-food crops, 


| 
(8) Includes $343,244 acres for which details are not available 


(c) Includes an area of 34 acres for the second time owing to triple cropping during the year 


EO es 
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The following is a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 1 30 3i 
issued by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India — 








Per cent of Per cent of 


ding 

Tracts comprised in the figures Lreceding prece 

Crop and and percentage oftotal  Tstimate! | ¥€4F‘100 | retimated {+ear (100- 
0 


Forecast Indian crop represented Area Le ie utturp plete 


| aia preceding preceding 
ee a ee Ot ) year ) 


Jute*— 
kinal, Assam (100 per cent of the bales (a) 
total jute areain India ) 
Cotton— 4ll cotton-growing tracts - | 23 616 000 91 4,820 000 
Supplementary biles 
ir oundnut— Madras, Bombayt Burma and| 6 210000 109 2 988,000 
Linal. Hyderabad (a little over 92 per tons 
cent of the total groundnut 
Sugarcane— area of India) 
Final U P ft, Punjab, Bihara id Orissa} 2777 000 110 3 178 000 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay{ N -W tons 
F Province, Asram C P and 
Berar Delhi Hydcrabad 
Mysore and Waroda (4 httle 
over 96 percent of the total 


94 
112 





Sesamum— sugarcane area of India ) 


Supplementary | Burma,Unitea Provinces, Madras| o 100,000 104 723,000 
Bombavt, C P and _ Berar, tons 


Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 


—— Se 


Punjab, Ajmer Merwara Hy 
derabad, Baroda and Kotaht+ 


(89 prr cent of the total 


Ce eT a na ee (eae 
Bengal (6) Bihar and Orissa, and} 3,486 0G0 102 1123 1,000 201 


sesamum area of India ) 
Madra;, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 59 700 90 13,500 
United Provinces, and Bombay, cwts. 


Indigo— 
Final. 94 
(1acluding Sind) ¢ (89 per cent 
of total indigo area oftheIndia \ 

Bengal, Biharand Orissa, Burma,| 81 986 000 102 ; 31 594 000 
Madras, United Provincest, C tons 
P and Berart, Assam, Bombay, 

Coorg, Hyderabad Mysore and 
Baroda (97 per cent of total 
rice area of India) 

Rape and| United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar} 6513,0001 110 77 000 
Mustard— & Orissa, Bengal, 4ssam, Bom tons 
Final bay,;North-West Frontier Pro 

| 


Ltice-—- 


Final. 101 


89 


vince, Delhi, Alwart, Baroda 
and Hyderabad @ little over 94 
ner cent of the total rape 
and mustard area of India ) | 
Linseed— Central Provinces and Berarf,} 3,0.0000 
Final. United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal Bombayt 
Punjab Hyderabad and Ko 
taht (about 92 per cent of th> 
total linseed area of India) 
Wheat— Punjabt, Uaited Provincest,| 32,181 000 102 9,302 000 
T inal, Central Provinces and Berart, tODs 
Bombayt, Bihar and Orissa, 
North West Frontier Pro 
vince, Bengal, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Central India 
Gwalior, Rajputana, Hydera 
bad, Baroda and Mysore (a 
httle over98 per cent of the 
total wheat area of India). 
Castor Seed— (Practically all castor growing} 1,497,000 113 120 000 103 
tracts) tons 


* Jasued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. { Including Indian States ¢ Rajputana 
(a) Includes figures for Nepal (+) Including Cooch Bihar and Tripura States 


378 000 99 o 


tons 
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Irrigation. 


Lhe chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its uncqual distribution over the country, 
ita Irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
clency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji In the Assam hills to 
less than three imches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station 1 any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 


The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall isits unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the | 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the © 
south-west monsoon, between June and October 
During the winter months the rainfall 1s com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically raimless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with ram and fs the scene | 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another perlod the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occursin & few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rafnfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country 1s about 
45 inches and there 1s but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
unvommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 


Scarcity.—Clasoing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent. as a dry year and one 
In which it 1s 40 per cent. as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be eapected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It 1s largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed, 


Government Works—Jhe Government 
ligation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artifical 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origi. In actual fact, 
practically every irmgation work depends upon 


storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this 1s provided by nature without man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and 1m Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 


The expedient of storing waterin the monsoon 
for utilization durmg the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised wn India from tune imme 
morial, In their simpiest torm, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of stonng over 20,000 
million cubic fcet of water By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir 19 situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless 


The Three Classes.—PFreviously all irriga- 
tion works were divided imto three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennlum 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works, The maim criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten year, of the eom- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on ita capital cost Most of 
the largest ungation systems in India belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
Navigation works, cluding works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1929 30 to Rs 130 crores 


Unproductive wo1ks are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical] expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famime relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 


Irrigation Charges. 


Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works 18 effected 
By, Eun works for which no capital account 
1s kept. 


Growth of Irrigation —There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady giowth in 
the area imrigated by Government irrigation 
wotks Trom 104 milhon acres m 1878-79 the 
area, annually irrigated rose to 19} mullion acres 
at the begining of the century and to 28 million 
acres 10 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date This record was, however, again sur 
passed in the year 1929 30 when the total area 
i ieee by all classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, amounted to 31} 
million acres. 


The main increage has been in the class of 
productive works, which imngated 4% mullion 
acres in 1878 79 and rose to 20,756,209 acrres in 
1926-27. During the year 1929-30 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 23,)05,675 acres and 
4,491,677 acies respectively 


The area irngated in 1929-30 was largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 11,687,622 acres 
were Irrigated during the year In addition 
about 1,212,000 acres were irrigated trom channels 
which although drawimg their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States, 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
ot 7 million acres, followed by the United Pro: 
vinees with nearly 44 million and Sind with 3] 
million acres 


Capital and Revenue—The total capital 
invested 10 the works has risen from Rs 42,36, 
lakhs in 1900 01 to Rs 130 crores in 1929 30, 
As regards reyenue, the Government: irngation 
works of India, tasen as a whole, yield a return 
of nearly 54 percent on the capital invested 
in them ; this 1s a satisfactory result as Rs, 44 
crores of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent. The capital outlay also includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet begun to 
earn revenue, 


Charges for Water—The charges for 
Water are levied sn different ways in the various 
provinces, In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irmgated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
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however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
tately, the area actually irmgated 1s measured, 
and a rate 1s charged per acre according to the 
crop grown, Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where iimgation 1s by “lift”, that 1s to 
gay where the land 1s too gh for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity apd ce a Nl the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 


Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting ouflets for an 
annua) sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful The cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of *‘No crops, no charge” 
which 1s now followed as far as possible in canal 
admunistration, but has no ccafidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate 1s 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thusin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs, 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs 3-4-0 per acre for muillets and pulses. 
Charge 139 made for additional water- 
ings Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield 1s much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment 1s remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, 1s 1n force in parts of Bengal and the 
Centra] Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall 1s fairly high, 1t 18 always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
payinga reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required; consequent/y there 1s no temptation 
to walt till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 


Taken as a& whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives, 


Triennial Comparisons.—The average area 
ungated in British India by Government works 
of all classes dumng the tnennium 1924 27 was 
nearly 28 million acres, and this figure increased 
to very nearly 30 mullion acies during the 
triennium 1927 30 
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Irrigation—Production Works. 


The results obtained in each province are given in the table below :~ 








Provinces. 
Madras ae es oe =i = 
Bombay (Deccan) .. 
Sind .. as vi as és ‘a 
Bengal.. oe 
United Provinces... ie 
Punjab ane Ss i “ 
Burma.. a Ks 
Bihar and Orissa yy. aa ae oe as 
Central Provinces .. = 


North-West Frontier Province 
Rajputana .. = re we re 
Baluchistan .. ees 


Total 


Average area irrigated 


in triennium Triennium 
1925-28. 1927-30. 
7,205,587 7,277,967 
440,536 406,718 
3,085,379 3,579,692 
97,182 90,054 
2,698,265 3,639,867 
10,442,730 11,200,550 
1,939,029 1,094,321 
930,112 997,067 
417,850 400,438 
$69,343 403,064 
24,820 31,984 
22,319 22,407 
37,075,152 | 20,954,080 


Productive Works .—Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 


following table. 


It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 


nium was One-and-a-halt million acres more than in the previous period. 


Provinces. 





Average urea irrigated | Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium in triennium 


1924-27, 1927-30. 
Madras és a oe — = : J 3,732,271 $,821,815 
Bombay-Deccan .. i 53 a ea 2,699 2,637 
Sind se - _ dis ne 2,894,468 2,061,519 
United Provinces .. ek 2,462,061 3,3 2,506 
Punjab fe ie ee de 9,755,740 10,775,794 
Burma os os = € s 1,531,403 1,378,393 
Central Provinces .. og a - es 153,942 21,889 
North-West Frontier Province .. a“ =i 200,413 207,750 
Total 20,732,097 22,202,808 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1929-30, Rs. 86 crores. The net revenue for 
the year was Rs. 692 iakhs giving a return 
8°04 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in 
1918-19 and 92 per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon soveral works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


construction, which clasaes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 


Irrigation—Non-capria Works 
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Unprodtctive Works.—Turmng now to the unproductive works, the areas wrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below — 


Province:, 





Madras oe oe ve ee ee ae 
Bombay-Detran .. is ee ts its 
Sind .. _ sé oe os ie ae 
Berigal.. eis oe os es a 

United Provinces .. re Ke ee 
Punjab a sd is a ws or 
Burma. . iis oe ‘i os ee 

Bihar and Orissa yw yj ‘eo ‘ “s as 
Central Provinces .. se sé we ee 
North-West Fronticr Province .. ws 

Rajputana 
Baluchistan .. ee oe oe oe es 


Total ve 


Average area irrigated |Average area irngated 


in previous triennium in triennium 








1924-27, 1927-30 
271,405 266,849 
277,709 239,278 
527,737 831,722 

723,381 67,802 
207,312 252,643 
213,613 424,756 
$68,110 539,253 
889,733 904,303 
230,280 333,482 
156,911 195,314 

23,272 31,984 

22,070 22,407 

i 3,191,588 7 4,109,793 


Non-capital Works —The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below :— 


Provinces. 





Madras .. = 
Bombay-Deccan 
Sind ee ees 


Bengal .. es 
United Provinces 


Punjab .. os ‘ 
Burma .. “3 ik 


Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


Total 


ital Outlay —The total capital outlay, 

re aad outlay on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1929-30 to Rs. 130 
crores, The gross revenue for the year waa 
Rs. 12,04 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Rs. 5,86 lakhs , the net return on capital was 
therefore 656 44 cent. Of the several 
vinces, the return on the capital outlay 
vested in productive works was est in the 
Punjab, where the canals ylelded 13 61 per cent 


Average area 


irrigated in pre Average area irtl- 





vious triennium gated In triennlum 
1924-27 1927-30. 
3,174,731 3,189,303 
157,025 164,833 
87,279 86,351 
22,135 22,252 
8,006 14,717 
349,768 Nil 
72,870 76,676 
2,246 2,764 
45 689 45 ,067 
ef 3,919,749 3,601,962 


In Madras the percentage of return was 7 70 
while in the United Provinces a return of 5 90 
per cent. was realised In considermg these 
figures 1t must be remembered that the capital 
invested includes considerable expenditure upon 
three projects of the first magnitude euz., the Sarda 
Qudh canals, the Lloyd Barrage project and 
the Cauvery (Mettur) project which were under 
construction and contmbuted little or nothing 
{n the way of revenue. 
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Irrigatton—Ivngated Acreage 


Irrigated Acreage —A comparison of the acreage of crops matured durmng 1929-30 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation inthe several pro 


vinces 1s given below — 








Capital cost Kstimated 
| of Govern- value of 
Area irri- ment irriga- {| crops raised 
gated by Percentage of] tion & Navi- on areas 
Provinces Net area Govern- jarea irrigated|gation works recelving 
cropped ment to total to end of State irriga- 
Irrigation |cropped area 1929-30 tion 
works In lakhs of In lakhs of 
ant rupees rupees 
Madias 39,259,000, 7,381,000 18 8 16,60 28 19* 
Bombay Deccan 34 204,000 412,000 1: 2 | 98 84 3,19 
Sind 4 848,000) 3,805 000 78 5 , 8,06 
Bengal 27 833,000 82,000 03 4,69 47 
United Provinces 41,574,000; 4,494,000 10 8 24,30 2 458 
Punjab ws 30 954,000} 11,687,000 37 8 32 94 44,22 
Burma 17,775,000} 2,053,000 11 5 6 51 8,45 
Bihar and Orissa 30,387,000 886,000 29 6 28 6 40 
Central Provinces 18,060,000 376,000 22 6 43 2,02 
North-West Frontier Pio- 
vinices 2,885,000 418 000 145 2,94 2,06 
Rajputana 344,000 32,000 92 du 12 
Baluchistan 390,000 22,000 5 4 34 5 
Total 248 613 000! 31 648 000 127 | 130927 1,27,81 


Lxclusive 01 the value Of crops raised on Some J mililan acres Irrigated hy non capita) works, 


New Works —There major worhs of excep- 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutle} Valley Canalsin the Pun- 
Jab. The Sukkur Barrage, which was opened bj 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932,18 the 
greatest work of 1ts kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
eitherside. ‘Lhe total cost of the scheme 1s esti- 
mated at Rs. 20 crores which the barrage accounts 
for about Rs 6 crores &thecanalsfor Rs 14 crores 
A gross area of 74 million acres 1s commanded, 
of which 64 milhon acres 1s culturable and an 
annual area ot irrigation of 54 muilhon acres 1s 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres repsesent 
existing mundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
ibe ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtamable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, is Rs. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10 per cent. on capital. 
Lhis is the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase 1n general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
mullion acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamp, 
excise ald the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 


The Sutlej] Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutle) and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab 1s called below its 
ee with the Sutle), with twelve canals 

king off from above them. ‘Lhe total area to 
be irrigated 1s 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 
8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
Irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 


The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 


Rs 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12} per 
cent. 13 anticipated from water-rates alone 
But the scheme has another, and even mole 
important source of revenue On the intro- 
duction of irmgation, no Jess than 3? milhon 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless will 
become available for colonisation and sale Jt 

customary, in the proforma accounts of 
Irfigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction, 
if this 1s Included, the annual return on the 


works will amount to nearly 38 per cent 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which 


was more than 50 percent in 1920-80 These 
anticipations may need modification, however, 
In view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Rs 2,376 lakhs 

The Canvery Reservoir project, which Will 
cost nearly 63 crores of rupees and Will extend 
irrigation to a new area of $01,900 acres, 
is making satisfactory progress In Bombay 
Presidency the lBhandardara Dam, 270 
feet in height, was completed at the end 
of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at the end 
of 19286 ‘lhe Damodhar River (Canal) 
peoiect, which will irrigate 180,000 acres of rice 
ands in the Burdwan and Hooghly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced during the year 
1926 27 Excellent progress has been made 
with the Sarda-Oudh Canals in the United Pro- 
vinces and the system was inaugurated by H E 
the Viceroy in the autumn of 1928 This pro- 
ject will irmgate more than a mullion acres 

A comprehensive irigation programme extcnd- 
ing over a period of 14 yearsis under investi- 
gation in the Central Provinces The possibility 
of increasing iurigation im the North-West 
Frontier Province 1s receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there 1s a proposal to 
increase the supply 1n Lake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams 1n branch valleys. 


Wells and Tanks. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument 18 the well. ‘he most recent figures 
give thirty per cent. of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells, Moreover the well 1s an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tke cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times a§ much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it 18 generally used for high grade crops. It 1s 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irmgation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoll 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India are 
Of every description They may be Just holes 
in the ground, sunk fo subsoil level, used to 
&@ year or two and then allowed to fall into 
docay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with tumber, or with brick or 
atone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikan r, 
where the water level 1s three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree There 
fe the pwotiah, or weighted lever, raising & 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as 18 
done on the banks of the Nile. ‘his 18 rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
hits bullock power 1s invariably used. This 18 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which 18 passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullochs who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot 1s just a leather 
bag, more often it 18 a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at atime, and in 1t8 simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by \illage labour, the mot 1s 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnishea by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economica) where the water -urply 1s sufficiently 
large, especially wheretwo or three wells can 
be linxed. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
lrom extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavz, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6; per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally hemg long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 


Tanks.—Next to the well, the indigenous 
Instrument of irrigation 1s the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank 1s one of the most conspicu- 
oud features in the Indian scene. The Indlan 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, holdmg up from four to seven 
billion cubie feet uf water, and spreading their 
waters through great chams of canal, to the 
little village tank urigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage un Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works m Madras are of 


great size, holding from three to four billion 


cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which stull irrt- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation 18 
practically unknown 1n the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it 1s found in some form or other tn all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras ali but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area wrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuze in famine they are often quite useless 
Inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remam dry throughout the 
peasun. 


Bibliography.—Iriennial Review of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1927-1920. Calcutta, Supermtendent 
of Government Printing. Prnce Rs. 1-80. ‘The 
annual imigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form The major review appears 
once every three years. The firstof these tnenmal 
reviews was Issued 1n 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there 18 issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of Ubdia like that of othe! 
Coutitries is largely a result of ita geographica. 
posi The great land area of Asia to thi 
northward and the enormous sea expanse ol 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principa 
meteorological featutes. When the No 
etn Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northetn winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense col - The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone ate pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
je turned towards the sun, Southerh Asia be- 
comes a supersheated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
Which it has picked up in the course of its ong 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails 

Monsootis.—The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known ag the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
teason The suromer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These flne weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
S80 that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Penincula, and by the end of the 
he have extended to the whole of the Indian 
and and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather trom October to February 
over India are :—Westerly winds of the tem- 
pare zone over the extreme north of India; 

the south of these the ncrth-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend: 
ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 

and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
ciz., the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that Be the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months Jone to September, 
f.6., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 


servatory amounts to 15°36 inches the total: 


rainfall for the three months October to De- 
oember amonats to 29°48 inches. The other 


Tegion in which the weather is uneettled; during} 


this period of generdily settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is travefsed by 
& succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 


‘ and in some years no storms at all are recorded, 


In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four monthe, 
December to March, amounts to 5°26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, fs 4°78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ‘‘ rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
‘all in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount fs of the 
ercatest consequence as on it largely depend 
‘he grain and wheat crops of Northern India, 


Spring Months.—-March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous Increage 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
Maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
100°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
pe:atures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
ln the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
perind of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
Ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down tbe river valleys of Northern India 
ind increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
‘egions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent loca! 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
‘n the dry plains of Northern India and of 
hunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
ls inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 


| frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 


sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are On that acccant very destructive. 
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By the time the area of greatest heat has over the Indian land {t is highly charged with 
been established over North-west India, in the aqueous Vapours, 
last week of May or first of June, India bas The current enters the Indian seas quite 
become the seat of low barometric pressurcs 4t the commencement of June and in the course 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
ebaracter of the weather changes. During ATabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
the hot weather period, discussed sbove, the extreme northern lumits. It advances over 
winds and weather are mainly determined ‘dia from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
by local conditions. Between the Equator Current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
and Lat 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 08 over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
is that of the south-east trades, that ia to say °8 exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
from about Lat, 80°-35° south a wind from -Ddia, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
south-east. blows over the surface of the sea Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
up to about the equator Here the air rises Bay. One poe 18 directed towards Burma; 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic ‘urves to south at the head of the Bay and 
or beyond To the north of this circulation ‘ver Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
s¢, between the Equator and Lat 20° to u5° #f the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula. 8 4 south-easterly and easterly wind right 
tion, the remams of the ncrth-east trades, that Pp the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
is to say about Lat 2C° North there 1s a north 800n contmues for three and a half to four 
east wind which blows southward till 1t reache. Months, wz, from the beginning of June to 
the thermal! equator where side by side with ‘he middle or end of September. During its 
the south-east I'rades mentioned ‘above, the 'Tevalence more or less general though far 
air rises into the upper strata ofthe atmosphere ‘Tom contmuous rain prevails throughout 
Still further to the northward and in the 1m Nndia, the principal featufes of the rainfall 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the distribution being as follows. The u«reater 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
which are attributable to the difference in the Volume of which is probably three times as 
heating effect of the sun’s rays ove: land and eat as that of the Bengal caren blows 
sea. It 18 now necessary to trace the changes directly on to the west coast districts. 
which occur and lead up to the establishment Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
of the south-west monsoon period The sun forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
at this tyme is progressing slowly northward ‘0 the coast districts and to the billy range, 
towards the northern ‘Tropic. Hence the the total averaging about 100 inches most 
thermal] equator 18 also progressing northward of which falls in four months. The current 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east after parting with most of its moisture advances 
trades circulation Thus the south-east trad: across the Penmsula giving occasional uncer- 
winds cross the equator and advance furthe: tam rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
and further northward, as the thermal equato: Bay where it coalesces with the local current 
and ares of ascent follows the sun m its north The northern portion of the current blowing 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 4CI0%s the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasta 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro gives 8 certain amount of ram to the coast 
metric pressure diminishes, owmg to the au districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
rising and being transferred to neighbourmg Hull range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
cooler reglons—more especially the sea areas nd passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation tain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
extending northward and the local land an 4nd the North-west Himalayas In this region 
sea circulation extending southward unt) the current meets apd mixes witb the monsoon 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady Current from the Bay. 
intefering circulation over the Arabian ~ Ihe monsoon current over the southern 
finally breaks up, the immense circutation balf cof the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
of the south-east Trades, with 1ts cool, moistur' west and is thua directed towards the Ten- 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked asserum hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
on to the local circulation proceeding between to which 1t gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas That portion of this current which advances 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
the south west monsoon proper. This isth and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
most important season of the year as upoi Iving districts of East B and immediately 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-eixth: thereafter comimg under the influence of the 
of the people of India. Assam Hills ia forced upwards and gives ex- 

cessive tain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 

When this current is fully established a con to the southern face of these hills, The re 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian maiming portion of the tgs Scho ies advances 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian lani from the southward over gal,is then de- 
area from Lat 80°S to Lat. 30° N. thesouthern e ted westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
half being the south-east trades and the north malayas and gives general rain over the 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most Gangetic plain and almost daily rain over the 
important fact about it is that it is a continuouw! lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
horizontal air movement passing over _ Kasbmir. 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora: To the south of this easterly wind of the 
tion is constantly in progress so that where Bay current and to the nocth of the westerly 
the current enters the Indian seas and Sows) wmd of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
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& debatable area running roughly from Hisear 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevatls. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfal) of the monsoon period 
(June tu September) 1s 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Penmsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras, 1t 1s over 100 
aches on the Tenassenm and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the nortb Assam 
Valley and dimimuishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for tbe 
whole of ladia 13 — 


May ee . 2°6 inches. 
June iG . 8°3 
July ‘as 11 9 
August .. 10°65 
September a 
October .. 3°2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinanly form at the 
commencement and end of the seaxon, mz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
& constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the penod 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 


Jan. Feb Mar Apl May June 


Bay of Benga! .. e: of 4 13.28 
Suly Aug Sep. Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 386 45 384 22 8 
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Jan, Feb, Mar Apl, May June 
Arabian San 2 16 


Dec. 


ee 


Suly Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov 
Arablan Sea ar oy 1 § 


The preceding pafagraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons througb- 
out India during the year, but 1t must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large This is 
more particularly the case with the dixcontinuous 
element ramf The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur are — 


1) Delay un the cummencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India, 


(2) pas break in July or August or 


(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country 


‘4) The determmation throughout the mor- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Lxamples 
of this occur every year 


About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appeur in the extreme 
north-west of India This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rain 
area has retreated to Madras and the sout 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year 


(For monsoon of 1931, see page 312) 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 


® The India Meteorological Department wae 
instituted in 1875 to combine and extend the 
work of various provincial meteorological services 
which had sprung up before that date The 
various duties which were imposed on the 
department at the time of its formation were 
from time to time supplemented by new duties 
The main existing functions more or less in the 
historical order in which they were assumed, 
may be briefly summarised as follows — 

(a) Theissue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of disastrous storms 
Since the introduction of wireless telegraphy 
this has been extended to include the issue of 
torm warnings to ships in Indian seas 

(0) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease 

(©) The issue to the public of up-to date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts 


These. 


Committee of Enquuy into the causes of famine 
in India 

(d) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 

(¢) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 

heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists (eg 
canal and railway engineers), and by means 
of the ordinary daily weather telegrams to the 
publicin general 

(9) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private indi\ iduals 

(k) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carned out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities 

(7} The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment carrying balloons and of upper winds by 


duties were orginally recommended by a| pilot balloons 
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(3) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to air-craft. 

(k) Special investigations at the Airshir 
Base, Karachi. In addition to these meteo. 
rological duties the India Meteorologica. 
Department was from time to time made 
responsible for various other important duties, 
such as— 

(2) Determination of time in India and th 
issue of time-signals, also the determination o: 
errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Navy. 

(m) Observations and researches on terres: 
trial magnetism at Bombay. 

(n) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(0) Maintenance of seismological instru 
ments at various centres. 

Organisation prior to the demands of avia- 
tion.—it is necessary to note that practical 
meteorology implies a meteorological organisa- 
tion, not merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local observa- 
tions. The making of a single forecast in any 
of the Jarger meteorological offices of the world 
requires the organised co-operation of some 
hundreds of persons. In India some 250 
observers co-operate daily to take simultaneous 
observations at about 200-separate places and 
hand in their reports to telegraphists, who 
transmit them to centres, where for rapid 
assimilation clerks decode them and chart them 
on maps; meteorological experts then draw 
therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes, but do not telegraph them. 

As aviation has been and still is making 
rapidly increasing demands on meteorologists in 
India, it is easier to understand the constitution 
and needs of the department, if we first consider 
the organisation prior to the demands of aviation. 
In order to carry out the functions imposed 
upon it, the department had a _ central office, 
five principal sub-offices and 26 pilot balloon 
observatories and supervised 270* weather 
observatories, principally of the third class 
distributed over a region stretching from Persia, 
Aden and Zanzibar on the west to Burma on 
the east. A brief summary is given below of the 
work at each of the principal observatories 


and offices :— 

Headquarters Office, Poona.—The genera) 
administration of the department is carried on 
by the headquarters office in Poona, It receives 
the telegraphic reports of i ataa | observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and Ist, 
2nd, 3rd and 5th class observatories and issues 
daily a telegraphic summary of general weather 
conditions with forecasts of probable changes in 
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the Indian area and prepares and publishes the 

ally, Weekly and Monthly Weather Reports 
and an Annual volume entitled the ‘‘ India 
Weather Review.” It undertakes the issue of 
heavy rain warnings for practically the whole 
country, excepting north-east India, and the 
issue of warnings for storms inthe Arabian Sea, 
It is responsible for practically all climatological, 
workin India and for the design, specification, 
test and supply of special meteorological instru- 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the headquarters office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory and has also been designed to 
provide facilities for research in theoretical 
and practica] meteorology. 


Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta—The Alipore office serves 
as a regional forecast centre and is responsible 
for the publication of the Calcutta Daily Weather 
Report for north-east India, for storm-warning 
in the Bay of Bengal and heavy rainfall warning 
in north-east India. It has complete charge of 
all 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th class observatories in 
north-east India (from Assam to Orissa), while 
its other duties consist in supplying all weather 
observatories with ordinary instruments and 
stores, keeping a stock of such instruments, 
and supplying time-signals by time-ball to 
the Port of Calcutta and by wireless to shipping 
at sea. It is also a first class weather observa- 
tory, pilot balloon observatory and seismological 
gar aese een ‘< ne 

pper Air rvatory, Agra.—Agra fe 
vatory is the headquarters of upper air work 
in India. Itis responsible for maintaining all 
the pilot balloon observatories in Indla and 
neighbouring countries and supplying them with 
necessary equipment for carrying on daily 
pilot balloon observations and supervising 
their work. All data from pilot balloon observa- 
tories are collected, checked and statistically 
summarised at Agra. This observatory is also 
the principal centre of upper air research work 
in India. There is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory. 


Colaba and Alibag Observatories.—These 
Observatories specialise in the study of 
geophysics, particularly terrestrial magnetism 
and seismology, and in addition carry on the 
dutics of a first class weather observatory. They 
take star or sun observations for the determina- 
tion of time and are responsible for the time-ball 
service at the Bombay Harbour and the rating 
of chronometers belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine and Royal Navy. 

Kodaikana].—The Observatory at Kodai- 
kanal specialises in the study of the physics of 
‘he sun, and is specially equipped for spectro- 
icopic observations and research. This observa- 


weather during the next twenty-four hours.; iory also undertakes the duties of a first class 


It serves as the main forecasting centre for 


reather observatory and a seismological station. 


*The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class, 29 each fourth 
and fifth class. A first class weather observatory is furnished with poogrepule instruments for 


continuously recording pressure, temperature, humidity, wind direct 


on and velocity and 


rainfall, in addition to instruments read by eye. At a second class weather observatory observa- 
tions are taken two or three times daily and are telegraphed to one or more forecasting 
centres. A third class observatory takes readings (a) daily at 8 hours and sends the data 
by telegram to one or more forecasting centres or (0) twice daily at 10 hours and 16 hours, but 
does not telegraph. A fourth class observatory records observations (a) of temperature, wind 
and rainfall or (6) of temperature and rainfall only, while a fifth class observatory records 


and telegraphs only rainfall amounts. 
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Madras—The most important duty of the 
Observatory ia the supply of time by time ball 
signal to local shipping and to the whole civil 
population of India by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph system The 
observatory issues the Madras Daily Weather 
Report throughout the year and in addition 
carries out the duties of 2 first class surface 
observatory and of a pilot balloon station 


ial organisation to meet the neede 
of aviation—The above represented the 
activities of the department prior to the introduc 
tion of aviation in India With the development 
of civil and mihtary aviation and rather rapid 
expansion of their activities m recent years 
fresh duties of a different character devolved 
upon the department and necessitated a more 


or less complete overhaul of the pre 
existing arrangements 
Definite recommendations regarding the 


nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological organisa 
tion of international airways have been embodied 
in Annexe G of the International Convention of 
Air Navigation In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
intervals along the airway to supply en clair 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
routes up to the next aerodrome of the same class 
forecast centres should be established at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts prepared at such centres should be 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
information of pilots These recommendations 
involve the opening up of new forecast centres 
in India Other recommendations refer to 
houre and kind of observations and manner of 
codifying them 


A comparison of the practices in Europe and 
the Umited States of America and vanous 
International recommendations with the past 
Indian programme of telegraphing observations 
once daily shows that at each observatory in 
India fuller and more frequent observations 
should be taken and be made avaiable to 
aviators in internationally approved codes, and 
that the number of observatones should be 
increased 


It has therefore become necessary to arrange 
for the preparation of two weather charts per day 
at such regional forecast centres in India as are 
specially concerned with aviation, to raise to 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
observatories reporting to these centres and to 
create some new observatories * Further, on 
account of the fuller observations required, 
new instructions for observers have been drawn 
up, new registers for the recording of observa 
tions and new telegraphic codes more in confor 
mity with international agreement and suited 
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to the changed method of reporting of observa- 
tions have been prepared These have been 
introduced at observatories from the Persian 
Gulf to north west India and will be introduced 
elsewhere as air routes extend 

The forecast centres already started or 
proposed to meet the needs of aviators are 
Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Delh) and Rangoon, 
while work at the existing offices at Calcutta 
and Poona will require to be extended 


Quetta and Peshawar —<Aviation on a 
regular basis was first started in this country 
by the Royal Air Force in north west India 
and the necessity for opening local forecast 
centres was first experienced there [wo 
foreeist centres were accordingly started four 
years ago 1t Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an RAF Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the lahore Peshawar Quetta harachi aur 
routes for R AF aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own imme 
diate neighbourhood The Meteorological 
Department supphes instruments for tle use 
of the RAT Meteorologists meets the cost 
of the staff of clerks and observers at each 
centre and supplies data by telegram from its 
observatories The technical work done at 
these stations 1s supervised by the Durector 
General of Observatories 


Karachi—For civil aviation preparations 
had to be made for the first time by the depart 
ment in aid of the Cairo Karach aeroplane 
service A new forecast centre was established 
at Karachi, its initial function being the issue 
of weather reports and forecasts for the flying 
section Karachi to Charbar In _ connection 
with the larger Imperial Airship Scheme which 
has its own distinctive demands on meteorolo- 
gical services, India was asked to undertake 
responsibility for supplymg mformation for the 
section extending from Basra Karachi 
Necessary schemes were drawh up and Govern- 
ment decided that action should be taken m 
three distinct and separate stages As a result 
of the preliminary scheme additional surface 
observatones were established along the flymg 
route, and pilot balloon observatories to 
determine the upper air currents were started 
at Bahrein, Muscat and Gwadar, thus enabling 
the Karachi Office to gather and stud} anim 
creased supply of weather information from the 
Arvbian and Mehran coasts Arrangements were 
made for the preparation of two charts daily 
at Karachi, based on4and l4hours GMT} 
obeervations telegraphed from stations in the 
Persian area and parts of north-west India 

In order to meet the requirements of the 
London- a Air Mail Service arrangements 
were completed for issuing through the Karachi 
Civil Wireless Station synoptic weather broad- 
casts on short wave at regular intervals, also 
for supplying weather ie oe by wireless to 
aeroplanes in flight and for receiving synoptic 
broadcasts from Baghdad and Egypt The 
forecast office is temporarily located in Karachi 


* In connection with the Bushire to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa- 
tories and 86 new weather observatories have been started or proposed, while a aay m the 


status of more than half the existing Srd class observatories has been proposed. 


these 


schemes are sanctioned the numbers of observatories will be 13 first, 175 second, 67 third, 


29 fourth and 22 fifth class observatories, 


+ Greenwich Mean Time, Add 5} hours to convert to Indian Standard Time, 
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cantonment and will be transferred to Drigh 
Road civil aerodrome, when buildings are 
provided there. Meanwhile a first class weather 
observatory and pilot balloon station have been 
started at Drigh Road. The weather observa- 
tories in Persia and Arabia and along the Mekran 
coast are under the charge of the Meteorologist 
at Karachi. 


On the newly-opened Karachi-Delhi air route, 
the Karachi forecast centre is responsible for 
weather reports and forecasts between Karachi 
and Jodhpur. 


Delhi—A forecast centre has _ recently 
been opened at Delhi and will be specially 
responsible for the supply of weather reports 
and forecasts to aviators between Jodhpur 
and Allahabad or Gaya. A pilot balloon and 
first class weather observatory is attached to 
this office. 


Calcutta.—In connection with the Delhi- 
Calcutts and Calcutta-Rangoon air routes, 
proposals have been made to extend the existing 
duties of this centre. It will become responsible 
tor weather reports and forecasts to aviators 
between Allahabad or Gaya and Akyab. 


Raagoon.—The establishment of a new 
forecast centre and first class observatory at 
Rangoon under a trained Meteorologist has been 
proposed. If sanctioned, it will become 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between Akyab and Victoria Point. 


Poona.—The Poona office is at present 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts to 
aviators on routes outside northern India. 


Investigational Work.—Besides the routine 
duties such as issue of weather reports, forecasts 
and warnings of storms and heavy rain, the 
Indian Meteorological Department has under- 
taken during recent years a number of investiga- 
tions in theoretical and practical meteorology 
and other allied subjects; the most important 
amongst them is the study of the free atmosphere 
over the country by means of various types of 
balloons. The Agra observatory and its sub- 
stations, the number of which has grown rapidly 
in the last two or three years and is over 30 at 
present observe and record wind velocities in 
the upper layers of the atmosphere. These 
data are not only of great assistance in connec- 
tion with weather forecasting and storm warning 
but have also proved useful for forecasts of 
seasonal rainfall. A method of forecasting the 
winter rainfall in northern India from upper 
air data is being developed and is already in 
tentative use in the department. 


Measurements of pressure, temperature, and 
humidity up to heights of about 15 miles by 
means of sounding balloons (1.e. with instruments 
attached) are being made at Agra since 1915 
and have recently been started at Poonaalso. A 
number ot these instruments penetrate into the 
stratosphere or the region where air temperature 
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ceases to fall with height but remains constant 
or increase with height. The base of the 
stratosphere is about 12 miles above sea level 
in the India latitudes. 1t appears that although 
the lowest temperature over the surface of the 
earth occurs near the poles, the lowest free air 
temperatures occur at heights of about 12 miles 
above the equatorial regions, thus giving rise 
to the apparently paradoxical truism that the 
coldest air lies over the equator. 


At the Poona Weather Office modern European 
theories of meteorology have been applied to 
the study of Indian weather charts. The 
physical aspects of weather were studied and 
attempts were made to recognise masses of air 
having different histories and physical properties. 
Diagnosis of weather charts by such means has 
been frequently successful and the new ideas 
have been found helpful in forecasting under 
Indian conditions. 


Other scientific activities of the Department 
cousist in the seismographic records at various 
centres; magnetic work af Alibag and Bombay 
and Solar Physics observations at the Kodaikanal 
observatory. A careful study has been made 
at Bombay of microsisms which are believed to 
be due to sea-waves and appear to furnish early 
indications of the existence of disturbed weather 
out at sea. Other interesting experiments on 
geophysical subjects have been undertaken or 
completed at Bombay in recent years. Recently 
the observatory at Kodaikanal has undertaken 
the collection of spectrograms for the determina- 
tion of the amount of ozone in the upper air by 
means of & Dobson’s spectrograph which has 
been loaned to the observatory. 


With a view to study the origin and nature 
of nor’westers, the violent local storms which 
almost every year cause considerable loss of life 
and property in north-east India a scheme for 
detailed weather observations in that area was 
drawn up in 1927. The details of the scheme 
were worked out at Calcutta and the work is in 
progress since the beginning of last year. A 
special expedition was arranged to study the 
upper air conditions over Bengal during the 
last nor’western season. 


At Karachi arrangements had to be made for 
the study of special meteorological problems in 
connection airships. The two most 
important problems for the safe landing and 
mooring of airships relate to experiments in 
wind structure and the thermal structure of the 
air in the first 200 to 300 feet above ground at 
the air base. For the purposes of studying 
temperature conditions at the airship base, 
a mast 260 feet high has been erected at Drigh 
Road and special instruments are being installed 
at suitable heights onthe mast. Theinformation 
provided by such apparatus is of great importance 
and its installation at all existing or prospective 
airship bases is desired by airship authorities. 
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Meteorology. 
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312 Monsoon 


MONSOON 


The S W Monsoon of the year, though late 
and weak in its 2nitial mcidence was on the whole 
normal and fairly well distributed over the 
major portion of the country except in and 
around Sind which remaincd practically rainles« 
throughout the season 


June — The Monsoon current on the Arabian 
Sea Side advanced feebly over Malabar and 
south ILonkan on the 4th June and managed 
to penetrate in shaliow pulses into north honkan 
about a week later thin the norm4] date, and 
mto the Deccan, Guzrat, the Control parts 
of the country, and Rajputana by the middle 
of the month ‘Lhereatter under th influence 
of a Bay dciprssion msing of the east coast 
otf Madras th: conditions over the Peninsula 
improved wd the monsoon was fairly active 
there during the .est ot the month ! 

‘he Monsoon current on the Bay side wai 
incident on the Burma coast on the 1d June 
later than usual by over a week It feebly 
extended into Upp r Burma on the 7th June 
into ASss4in on the 8th mto Bengal on the 1°th 
and into Bihar and Orissa on the 14th June 
temporanily carrying monsvon conditions also 
into the United Provinces ond cast and uorth 
Punjab On the whol however both brinches 
of the curient contmucd teeble throughout the 
month ¢accpt in Burma and Assam where the 
rainiall gathercd was faily noimal Most o: 
the other Divisions were wl served specially 
Sind, North West | ronticr Province Rajputana, 
Punjab, the United Provinces and ( entral Indi 
which 1eturncd heavy defects respectively of 94 
94, 80 74, 71 and 7o percent Averaged over 
the plains of India the total rainfall gathered 
for the month was 6 85 inches indici+ting a 
defect of 23 per cent. 


July —‘he unsettled conditions at the head 
of the Bay towards the last week of June and 
their development and propagation inland 
resulted in the formation of a depression Over 
south Bengal which advancing through Central 
India to Punjab determined widespread rains 
during the fiist week of the month all along 
and alound its track In Kashmir the heavy 
rains raised serious loc. floods causing much 
damage to property In th »econd week the 
monsoon was active in the i11in over Burma, 
northest India and in the Peninsula, but weak 
elsewhere. During the next fortnight however 
the monsoon revived and was normally, active 
again over the major portion of the country 
except in Burma, Sind and the North West 
Frontier Province It was vigorously active 
in east and north Bengal, and on the south 
Konkan coast where the ficods caused much 
damage to crops in the Ratnagiri district 
Thus while the rainfall gathered dunmng the 
months was more or less normal in most of the 
divisions, and in fairl; large excesses of 36,27, 43 
and 50, per cent respectively in Assam, Bengal, 
Punjab and Bombay, Sind continued to show a 
heavy defect of 91 per cent Averaged over 
the plains of India the raimfall for the month 


of 1931 


OF 1931. 


was 12 91 inches which was 7 per cent 1m excess 
ovel the normal of the month 


August —-The monsoon strengthened early 
in the month in Burma, and was generally active 
over the country during the first two weeks, 
except in South Deccan, and over and around 
the North West Frontier Province It was 
effectively invigorated about the muddle of the 
month by a seris of low pressure areas and 
depression formed im the north of the Bay and 
ove1 south Bengal, which traversing the country 
westwards and north-westwards to Rayputana 
fave widespread rams all aiound and along 
their tracks Thus while Burma, Punjab 
Rajputana, Bombay, Central India Central 

lovinces, and Madras gathezed rainfall in 
moze or less heavy excesses respectively of 34, 
27,122 45 53, 562 and 43 per cent Assam, 


| the North West krontier Province, Sind Hy de1a- 
bad and Mysore retuined large defects respec- 


tively of 31 61 89 30,and 54 percent Average 
over the plains of Indja the total ramtall for 
the month was 13 66 mnches mdicating an excess 
Ot 25 per cent 


September —The last of the depressions 
of August which formed i the Bay on the 3th 
August, (109s8ed the Coast of O11988& On the 14 
Se ptember and advancing inland induced strong 
monsoon durug the first week ove1 a vast tract ot 
the country extending from Burma to the United 
Piovinces and over and aiound the Punjab 
hills and the Central Provinces The monsoon 
weakened thereafter, and conditions in Central 
India, Punjab, and the Unitcd Provinces 
Indicated its temporary withdiawl This 
recession however was checked and the curient 
was tre established during the second fortnight 
under the influcnce of the three Bay depression 
which passed inland over the Madras coasts 
Their movements and developments influenced 
the monsoon cuirent over large portion of the 
couutry revived in the cential parts inthe U P 
snd m the Punjab hills and invigorated 
its wctivity in the Peninsula H«derabad, Central 
India, South Bengal and Orissa Ihe distribu- 
tion of rain thus determined durmg the month 
was more or less in large excece in the United 
Provinces North West Frontier Province, 
Central Provinces, Hyderabad, and Mysore 
respectively of 95, 46, 2%, 86, and 25 per cent ) 
while in Sind Rajputana and Bomhay it w1s 
in defect by 100, 76, and 31 percent Averaged 
over the plans of India the total rainfall for 
the month was ~ inches which was 1 per 
cent In excess 


October —Duiing the first fortnight the mon- 
soon was influenced mostly by the movements 
of two low pressure areas—one developed over 
Fyderabad at the end of Sentemher, and the 
other over the Andaman Sea on the 6th October 
The former accentuated later under the influence 
of the Bay depression, traversed the country 
north-westwards and reached Kathiawar about 
the 1%th October where 1t persisted and influenced 
he weathcr conditions over a large portion 
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of the country till the middle of the month and loss of many les The & W. monsoon 
It carried strong monsoon into the north of thercatter definitely receded and north-east 
the Peninsula, the Central Piovinces, West monsoon conditions supervened about the 
Central India, and east Guzrat and raised floods third week. Averaged over the plains of India 
in the Taptee river causing damage to property the rainfall for the month was 5 12 inches 
and crops, The Jatter disturbance intensifving which indicated an excess of 47 per cent. 
later into a storm took westwards course crossed 

the coast near Calingapatam and then advancing The total rainfall for the season June to 
northwestwards brohe up ultimately over the September averaged over the plains of India 
hills of the United Provinces in the 17th October was 41.1 inches whieh was 4 per cent In excess 
Tt determined heavy rains all along its track of the normal. The following table aws 
resulting in floods im the Vizagapatam district detailed intormation of the seasonal rainfall 
causing much damage to property and crops for the period June to September — 


RAINFALL JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 





DIVISIONS i aes aa ied 
De paiture Percentage 

Actual Noimal, trom departure 

Normal from Normal. 
e 
Inchcs Inches. Inches, 

Burma is . ea ; ; 85 6 83 8 +18 LQ 
Assam Me : es Se . 61 9 61 1 +08 +1 
Bengal : 59 2 60 9 —17 —3 
Bihar and Orisa ; : 43 0 45 7 —2 7 —6§ 
United Piovinces .. : is , 34 9 36 1 12 —3 
Punjab , Sib . ’ 18 9 15 7 +23 +15 
North-West Frontier Provme .. : 3 2 5 0 caret ee. —36 
Sind vs es < os . 0 4 47 —4 3 —J1 
Rajputana 22 0 18 1 +3 9 +22 
Bombay 42 9 36 9 +60 +16 
Central India : 34 7 33 8 +0 9 +3 
Central Provinces . Se ee 45 5 40 5 r5 0 + 12 
Hyderabad . 28 9 26 7 +2.2 +8 
Mysore 1441 | 15 5 —1 4 —9 
Madras 27 2 26 0 +1 2 +5 








Mean of India ae sé z3 : 41 1 39.6 +1.5 +4 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing 18 more remarkable than the manner 
ia which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the background Thuis 

neral truth is illustrated by a study of the 

istory of famine in India For nearly forty 
years It was the bogey of the Ind:an administr’ 

tor The forecasts of the rams were studicd 
with acute anxiety ‘The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no jess anxiely 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 

repared for any emergency Ihe reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a bnef space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly threc quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their datly bread 
Very much of this agriculture 1s dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its «xistence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras the 
United Provinces and Central India are in & 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall She 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea | 
son there 18 a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain bearing currents then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In Western lands 
everyone 18 acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer sro) packer to Indja, where 10 
an exceptionally year w.de tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass In the old days there were no rail 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The uwurigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for theirreserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor ha‘ they 
any credit In the old days then they died, 
Commencing with the Orissa famime in 1865 67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi 
hty for the saving of human life in such crises 
After the famine of 1899 1900 this responsib! 
an was also shouldered by the Indian States 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it 18 rusting in the officia: 
armouries, becanse the conditions have changed 
The whole of Indiais covered witha network ot 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food 1s required The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the sientific stud. . 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry” zones, The peasantry has 
accumulated a certayn reserve against the rai: 
lesa days trom the prosperity which accom: 
panied the fod of high pres The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


by stage this responsibility was expressed firs 


lightened the pressure on the soi! The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian admunistra- 
tion has therefore changed In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create admumistrative diffi- 
culties it has ceased to be an admunustrative 
and social problem, 


Famine under Native Rule. 


famincs were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came, “In 1640,’ 
aays Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of Bnitish India, ‘‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in Indla 
under Native rule, Whole cithesand districts 
were left bare of inhabitants,” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at 8wally survived He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them, In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, he could hardly see any living 
ocrsons but * the corpses at the corner of the 
itrects lic twenty together, nobody burying 
hem Thirty thousand had perished in thc 
town alone Pestilcnce followed famine °* Fur- 
her historicel evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
ibat whilst railways have checked the oid- 
‘asuioned practice of storing grain in the vil 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
ihey exiat, Available forthe whole of India In 
‘ndia there 1s now no such thing asa _ food 
famine, the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when 1t comes is a moncy famine and the task 
of the State ls confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to eam enough 
to buy food ‘lhe machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined aiter we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved 


History of Recent Famuines, 


The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
a8 the starting point because that induced to 
t great and organised effort to comba die 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square milesand 47,500,000 people ‘lhe Bengal 
Government was a little slowin appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities, Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 05 lakhs 
Lhe mortality was very heavy, and it 1s estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu 
lation, died in Orisea alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western Indla ot 1868-70 The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 , it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, One million emigrated There was 
faminein Behar in 1878-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 3876 78, This affected 
Madras, Mysore Hyderabad and Bombay for 
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two years and in the second year extended to India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and marked by several distinctive features. The 
to a small tract in the Punjab, The total area, rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive In several localities there was practically no 
expenditure in Behar and actuxted by the desire, rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- | famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
gramme was not entirely succescful, Theexcess the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
mortality in this famine is said to have been and brought a crop of difficulties in ita train. 
5,250,000 in British territory alone, Through-' Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
out British India 700,000,000 unite were relieved | been unknown for 80 many years that the loca- 
at a cost of Rs, 8} crores, Charitable contri- lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
butions from Great Hritain and the Colonice affected; the people here being softened by 


agarcgated Ra, 84 lakhs, prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
The Famine Codes. scope of the ralief works when it. was too late 


The experiences of this famine showed the, he Eon Mle! Arey eae Mi aeat 
n q ass. ’ 
necessity of placing relief on an organised Pasi. #0" their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
ae ett ee okt eta | perigee io ig tales For these pcan 
tormeet later experience, form the baste of the Pelle! na é given on an unpreceden 
famine relief system to-day, They recommend- Scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persona 
ed (1)that employment should be given on the , Were Supported by the State, Ba 10 crores 
reitet works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi-| Were Spent on relief, gnd the total cost was 
eyent for support, on the condition ot perto-m- | ©Stimated at Rs, 15 cfores, The famine was 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- _ marked by a widespread acceptance by 
lief should be given in their villages orin poor ee States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
houses to those who are unable to work, ‘They by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
% crores, the 
ARRAY Ug Uaeen UU ULIU UTLUIBLUS UPUL iu, LUEUYy @uviscu S Sor egos eV geo oe gg er ie rae, to brin their 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted Sdminletration into line with that in British 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue ‘ala. Although actual deaths from starva- 
in proportion to the crop fallure, In sendings | on were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, of cholera. and the devastating epidemic of 
the Government of India laid down ag the malaria which followed the advent of the tains 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine , induced a famine mortality of approximately 
wage ‘is the lowest amount sufficient to main-'% Million. The experiences of this famine 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst Werte collated by the Commission presided over 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not ®y Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
bound to maintain the labouring population 8!00 reported that taking the famine period 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 95 8 Whole the relief given was excessive, and 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the latd down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
mues were affected, with a population of Pointing out that if the people were d 
69,500,000. The numbers relieved exceeded , 4+ the start they would help themselves, whilst 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. The | if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 74 crores, revenue ‘t proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. 1} crore, 0 the forefront of their programme the neces- 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 12 crore. The! Sty of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. if machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
crore, ot which Rs. 1} crore was subscribed Prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine; the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
mortality in British India was estimated at|0f, Prudent boldness, starting from the prepas 
750,000, ‘Ihe experiences of this famine were ‘tion of a large and expansive plan of relief 
examined by a Cormission under Sir James #04 secured by liberal preparations, constant 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained | Vigilance, and 4 full enlistment of non-official 
in saving life and the relief of distress was help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, | nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
comparable with it in severity, and that the bodied workers; payments by results were 
expense was moderate. But before the Local Tecommended; and proposals were made 
Governments had been given time to digest for saving cattle. 
the proposals of this Commiasion or the people 


to recover from the stock, the great famine The modern system. 
of 1899-1900 supervened. The Government of India are now in posset« 
The Famine of 1899-1900. sion of complete machinery to combat the 


effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles With , ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central' conditions and the state of the crops; pro- 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute :/to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
i¢ was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central’ circles, reserves of taols and plant gre stocked. 
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If the rains fail, policy 13 at once declared 
non-officials are enlistea revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous retef 
given to the infirm On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the_ large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop 1s ripe the few re 
maining works are gradually cloved and gratul 
tous relief ceases Ail this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine and ma 
larla, whih generally supervenes when the 
rains break 
Famine Protection 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma 
chinery for the relief of famime has gone the 
development of famine protection The Fa 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tion from the extreme effects of famime and 
drought, are railways and irrigation These 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works pbeimg estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not pay directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there abould be 
continuous progress with protective works 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Re 1} crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commussion an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irmgation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine- usceptible district 
in India—and in the Central Provines 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of Indi: Act of 1919 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are r quired to contribute from then 
resonrces a fixed sum every year for expend) 
ture on fimine These annual assignmcnts 
cin be expended on relief of fimine only 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up x» Famine Rehef Fund ‘The 
Fund provides as its main and primary object 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper the 
word ‘ Famine’ being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural cilamuities 
The balance at the credit of the Fund 1s 
regarded as invested with the Governor 
General in Council and 13 available for expen 
diture on famine, whcn necessary and under 


certain restrictions on protective and other of t 


works for relief of famine 
The Outlook. 

Such in brief 13 the official programme 
and organisation which has been but up 
out of the ex ‘ience and practice of the 
past. Yete ‘_ goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life wil] never be 


Famine Reltef 


wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
mer times, even So recently as 1899-1900 Hach 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution m India n the year 1918 
the rams failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899 Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead ofa 
demand for State relief from over five mullions 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never 80 large as six hun 
dred thousand The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant , the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year 


Increased Resisting Power 


The causes of this economic change in the con 
ditions of India, whose influence 's widespreid 
are many We can only briefly indicate them 
here Theres a much greater mobility in Indian 
fabour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was broaght almost to his doors 
Now at the first sign ot the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes 1n search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supplv of labour 1s when general economic 
conditions are normal rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
sre always 10 progress either through State or 
private agency in the country Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value 
often muistermed a hoard The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times 1s 
approximately £50 millions a year The gold 
and silver bullion in which this 18 largely liquid 
ated 1s distributed all over the country, in small 
Sums orn ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
ian emergency ‘he prodigious coming of 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
presen small diffused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack ot confidence in the banking system 
There has been a large extension of irrigation 
More than one third of the land in the Punjab 
13 now under Irrigation, and in other Provinces 
particularly in the famune susceptible tracts 

‘of the Bombay Deccan, irngation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
ailure of the rains The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influe 
enza epidemic of 1918 19, which swept off five 
millions of people This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population supporting capacity 
(The 1931 census showed an increase ot over 
30 milion in the population since 1921) 
The increase of railways distmbutes the 
resources of the country with ease , the spread 

he cooperative credit movement has 
improved rural credit Fimally, there is the 
considerable development of manufactur.ng 
industry, which 1s generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year 

Wiulst the Government 1s completely equipped 

with a famine code there 18 no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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If the rains fail, policy 13 at once declared 
non-officiale are eniistea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities 1s attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous reitef 
given to the mfirm On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to smali works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop 1s ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with choleia 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
larla, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 
Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famme has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securmg protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and pratective 
Froductive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there abould be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famime Insurance Grant was imstituted 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs, 1$ crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt The 
chain of protective railways 1s now practically 
complete. Great progress 15 being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famime-susceptible district 
1p India—and in the Centra) Provin~es 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are i1equired to contribute trom then 
resources a fixed sum every yeir for expendi 
ture on fimine These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of fsmuine onlv, 
the sum not required for this purpose 1s utilised 
in et ploy up a Famine Rehef Fund ‘tThe 
Fund provides, as 1ts main and primary object, 
tor expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word ‘‘ Famine ’”’ being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural cilamuties 
The balance at the credit of the Fund 1s 
regarded as invested with the Governor 
General in-Counci]l and is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions on protective aud other 
works for relief of famine 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief 1s the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern 
went activity to save human life will never be 


Famine Reltef. 


wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Hach 
sueceeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famme of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never 80 large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 


The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence 1s widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There 1s a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
elung to his village until State rellefin one form 
ot another was brought almost to his doors 
Now at the first sign ot the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes 1n search of employ- 
ment 1n one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour 18, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
ire always 1n progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mustermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times 13 
approximately £50 millions a year The gold 
and silver bullion in which this 18 largely liquid 
ated 1s distributed all over the country, in small 
Sums orn ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
In an emergency ‘The prodigious coming of 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
presen small diffused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation 
More than one-third of the land m the Punjab 
18 NOW under Irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famune-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irmgation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
®nZa epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
malhons of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 

articularly m the Indian States, below their 
ormer population-supporting capacity 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
30 millon in the population since 1921) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufactut.ng 
industry, which 1s generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a fame year 
Wlulst the Government 13 completely equipped 
with a famine code, there 1s no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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If the rains fail, policy 13 at once declared 
non-officials are enlistea, revenue suspended 
and ioans for agricultural purposes made 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted Into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous reuef 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop 1s ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratu)- 
tous relief ceases, All this time the medica) 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 
Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection The Fa- 
mine Commiasion of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Froductive works bemg estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there abould be 
continuous progress with protective works 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the 
genera] revenues Ra, 14 crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt Tha 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress 1s being made witb 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrgation Commussion an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
heen constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famuine--usceptible district 
in India—and in the Centra) Provinces 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of Indian Act of 1919 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 


Assam) are 1¢quired to contribute trom thei | 


resources a fixed sum every year for expend! 
ture on famine These annual assignmcnt: 
can be expended on relief of famine onlv, 
the sum not required for this purpose 1s utilised 
in building up a Famine Relief Fund ‘The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object 
tor expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word ‘‘ Famine’””’ being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities 
The balance at the credit of the Fund 1s 
regarded 25 invested with the Governor 
General in-Council and is «available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions on protective and other 
works for relief of famine 
The Outlook. 

Such in brief 13 the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet ever g goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
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wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
mer times, even So recently as 1809-1900. Hach 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India n the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The defictency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never 80 Jarge as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 


The causes of this economic change 1n the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence i¢ widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. Theres a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State reliefin one form 
or another was brought almost to doors 
Now at the first sign ot the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes 1n search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour 13, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
jemand, or on the constructional works which 
sre always 10 progress either through State or 
private agency 1n the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some _ store of value, 
often muistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports im favour of India in normal times 1s 
approximately £50 millions a year The gold 
and silver bullion in which this 18 largely liquid 
ated 1s distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or 1n ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
Iman emergency The prodigious coming of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 

resent small diffused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack ot confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irmgation 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
18 now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population va: for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enZa epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
milbons of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
parsiculasly im the Indian States, below their 
ormer popwlation-supporting capacity 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of ovel 
30 milion in the population since 1921) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
Improved rural credit Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufactur.ng 
industry, which 1s generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year 
Wiulet the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there 1s no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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Famine Trust. 
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that of 1899 Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-aff tract to the industrial centres 


The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted dumng the early months of 
1921 an ular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, mbay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India The largest 
number of persons on felief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 45 millon which was consider 
ably leas than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 


The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 


Outaide the Government programme there 
ia always scope for private philanthropy 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United kingdom, 
for thie purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 15 Jakhs, in Government securities 


Famine Trust. 


diture The income from 1t 19 utilised for rehef 
work as necessary and unexpended balances are 
temporarily invested, 80 as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure is 
not necessary The temporary investments—in 
Government Securities—at the end of 1930 stood 
at Rs 38871640 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs 37 687 8 2, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 


of 19381 was 414000 The returns for 
1981 were not complete when this chapter 
was revised 


The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent year» This 
18 the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment 1n regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine 1n con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions 1n &2 Manner 1mpossible before the deve 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help ita people by 
Joans given direct or through Co operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has 1n fact ceased to occur This was well 
Illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rams more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 


to be held in trast for the purposes of chart partment but the crisis was borne with a munl- 


able relief in seasons of general distress 


This Trust in afew years became swollen to 
Rs. 28,10000 and has ever since been main- 
tained at that figure It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Kamine Trust, and was 
constituted under the charitable endowment Act 
1890 Theincome of the Trust 1s administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, At, C81, 
C1E,1CS8 Auditor Generalin India, is the Secre 
tary & Treasurer of the Trust The money is 
invested and the principal never taken for expen 


mum of suffermg She demands upon the 
Kamine ‘Trust have consequently so greatly 
dimimished 1n their original sense that hardly 
any moaey is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word 
resulting from rain fallue and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs 50,000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods Was Rs 4,75,000 
in the same year The terms of the Trust 
fortunately permit of management on lines ac- 
cording with modern needs 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
ties of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
Only speciallylends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development andthe favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly allclasses of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in a"! parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost uf 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
hie eas power can be rendered, {in all parts 
of India. 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfallis only 
during & small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
uture. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important jn '‘ga- 
tion projects the water being first usd to 
drive the trudines at the generating station,’ 
and then aistributed over the fields, 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.B., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 

» United Province’, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares 
M.1C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
fssued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industria 
in India now absorb over a million gia 


power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
lied by electricity from steam, oi] or water. 
he water power 8o far actually in sight amounts 
to 1} million horse-power, but this excludet 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent ubinvestigated. Thus the miaimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scieu- 
tific Studies. 


The Report points put that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to ite 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The greatest water-power undertakings in 
{ndia—and in some respects the greatest In the 
world—are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton milis and other factories use overt 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 

rovided by steam, generated by coal coming 
rom 8 distance—mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big hag ar 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development, It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it swee 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken ful! advantage of 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme On the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years,and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England toinvestigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
ears. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
formercontinued the work of their fatherand 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner’s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 
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The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlistthe support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable, Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme 
The {nterest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefsin the Presidency of Bombay 
and Outside It to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company was started. 


The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavia above the Bhor Ghat The 
rainfall 1s stored in three lakes at Lonavla 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it is convened 
in masonry canals tothe forebay or receiving 
reservoir The power house is at Khopoli 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fal] being 
one of 1,725feet In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels ‘The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec- 
trical horse power The works were formally 


opered by H E the Governor of Bombay on. 
the 8th February 1915 At present there are. 


about 44 mille with motors of the aggre- 
gate B H P of 55,000 H P in service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mulls which 
have contracted to takesupply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
as been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company andthe Tata Power Com- 
pny etween them supply the whole of the 
alectric power required by the Bombay Llectric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G I P Railway. Ihereremain 
many prospective buyets of electrical energy 
and the completion of the Compaays full 
scheme will not suffice for allsuch demands 
Besides the Bombay cotton mulls, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power 
there are for instance, tramways, with possi 
bilities of suburban extensions, The probable 
future demand 1s roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H P. Recently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavia, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli 


Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the. 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a: 
highly promising water storage site in the! 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the , 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point 1s 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level | 
112 ft. above the lowest mver bed level at the 
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dam The wateris taken through a tunnel 
8 700 ft long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the Jake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent of the total amount 
of water stored both above and below draw off 
level A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by @ separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a asm 
about a t of a mule long and 192 fee 
high, at ITuserwadi This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the watertothe surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about ~17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power 1n ite 
full development Power is being supplied to 
some thirty factories in Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40 000 electncal horse power, as well as 
to the Bombay Electric supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G@ I P Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme 


Just as the Andbra project has been developed 
as a northward excension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also origmated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on hnes similar to 
those of the Andhra project m now practically 
completed under the name of the Nila Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co, Ltd, was floated in the autumn of 1919 


A lake having an area of axteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulshi by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine poweIr 
house at Bhira, 1750 feet below The head of 
water 1s sufficient to generate 150 000 electrical 
horse power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavl, 
Bombay, through an overhead line approxi- 
mately 80 mules in length Five generating 
units each of 30000 electrical horse power are 
being erected, and of these two are already in 
commercial operation The power will be 
absorbed by mulls factories and local area not 
yet electrified in Bombay and suburbs as weil 
as by the B B & C I Railways suburban service 
the G I P Bailway s electrified service within 
thirty mules of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs ofthe B E S & T. Company 


Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr A 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the rhb pt by Mr. oo snore pote 
par Supply power mbay and partly 
hevelop & great assembly of electro-chemical in- 
7 near the power installation The prelim1- 
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nary investigations for this scheme are er he 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
ad a capital of Rs, 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 


Mysore Installation. 


The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed,in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and fora long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where itis used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore 
with the number of consumers, large | 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natura) 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-riverfrom Sivasa- 
Mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e.h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runsin rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 223 feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be thrre 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions ylelding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works in Kashmir. 
A scheme of much Importance from Its 


size, but more Interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 


current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which Iies thirty- 
four miles north-west of cola anh The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 


It 
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house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
eneration of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
our pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 E.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent. overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in Operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it fs 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small! demand for power will 
soonspringup. At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is stp- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the peop e in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 


Recent Progress. 


Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
few vears have witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. Cons. 
truction is proceeding, however, on the Mandi 
Project in the Punjab, which will utilize the 
water of the Uhl river for the generation of 
power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified. The scheme 


he has been formulated in three stages. The first 


will develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Only the first stage is at present being cons- 
tructed. Another interesting project is the 
hydro-electric grid scheme in the United Pro- 
vinces which will carry electric power toa large 
number of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas. 


A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
srection of anothcr small plant was commenced 
4 
\ 
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at Shillong, but otherwise there 1s not hing to 
record, It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
witha view to the erection of hydro-electric 
ee in various parts of India In the tea 
istricts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness & promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factones 


The Sutle) Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerationsit has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nilgins 
and another on the Kallar nver on the border- 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactonly settled. Ihe Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it 1s estimated 
that upwards of 60,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical industries which 
jt 1s proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project 1s very 
much smaller, but 1t is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will be jointly res 
ponsible, for the power house will be located on 
the British side of the river and the current 
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transmitted to and distmbuted in Travancor 
State Finally, there 1s a big combined pro. 
ject of hydro-electrification and irngation in 
Hyderabad State This scheme is still ver: 
much in the air, but the fact that it is unde 
consideration 1s worthy of being placed on recor“ 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbino. 
will be made available for agncultural purpose: 
and not allowed to run to waste. 


The fact that the Bombay Electne Suppl. 
and Tramways Company has shut down 1: 
steani-driven generating plant and now take 
its supply in bulk from the various Tat. 
companies has been recorded above, am 
it is of more than passing intere-t to not 
that the Poona Electne Supply Compan. 
has recently adopted a similar course. This 
is a phase of hydro~electne distributior 
which 1s quite in its infancy in India, bu’ 
it 1s possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred mules c 
a hydro-electric power station will receive it: 
supply of electnc current 1n bulk, thus greatl. 
reducing capital and admunistrative charge. 
and minimising the pnice of current to the con 
sumer It1is a system which has become some 
thing of a fine art 1n Cahfornia, where curren’ 
ig transmitted by overhead wires for man 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed i 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent. on Rupees 100 


Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 


1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Days to a } ear) 


the Decimal Fraction of a Pre for the Day being shown forthe Day. 


Per cent, 1 Day. | 
Rs. A. P. 
5 0 0 2°680 
6 0 0 38°156 
7 0 0 38°682 
8 0 0 4°208 
9 0 0 4°734 
10 0 0 5°2860 
11 6 0 65°786 
12 0 0 6°812 








1 Week, 1 Month, 1 Year 
Rea. A. P, RS, A. P. R8, A. P. 
01 6 0 6 8 5 0 0 
0 110 0 8 0 6 0 0 
0 2 1 09 4 7 0 0 
0 2 5 010 8 8 0 0 
02 9 012 0 9 00 
0 3 0 013 4 10 0 0 
0 3 4 014 8 11 0 0 
0 3 8 16 0 12 0 0 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 is 
that of local government This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian munisters, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. Onthe whale, the progress 
ot local governmentin India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won1n the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entitles—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 

“The typical Indian village hag its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a exttle stand Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern 
ment, which differin character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detarled customary 
rules and its little staff of f inctronaries, artisans 
and traders It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India eg, 1n the greater 
part of Assam,in Lastern Bengal ond on the’ 
west coast of the Madras Presidencv, the village 
as here described does not exist the people living 
In gmall collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads,” —-{Gazelieer of India ) 

The villages above describtd fall under two 
main classes, #1z — 


Types of Villages.—“ (1) The ‘severalty’ or 
raiyatwari village whichis the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the revenue 18 
assessed on individual cultivators There 15 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as gra7 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities,and on payment of assessment The 
village government vests in a hereditary head 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled ” 

“*(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Proyinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 


lts incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains, 
The village siteis owned by the propnietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, {s 
partitioned amongthe shareholders The village 
governMent was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities, but the arti 
fle:al character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtainsin a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally lambardar, a vefnacular derivative 
from the Enghsh word ‘number’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the well known description 
m Sir H Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
wee: population as tenants of labourers under 
t m 93 


Village Autonomy -—The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village 2s a whole, or some jarge 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order This autonomy hag now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the{ndividual raryatwart system, 


which is extending even in the north of India 


Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration , the principal village fune- 
tionarres—the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests 


Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied 
and that itis im ible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villagesin which circumstances are most favour 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural tntelli- 
gence, and freedom from interna] feuds These 
powers might be increased gradually as resulta 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, Will require great care and discretion. 
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much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers ” 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been pees but i 
is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors | 
to whom certain local matters, mncluding judi- 
cial power, both civil] and criminal of a minor 
character, mav be assigned In Bihara Village 
Admunistration Act has been passed for the 
administration of itlage «fairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and crimimal 
casep Other Governments are vaking steps 
in the same direction 

Municipaliies—The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipa) administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which ‘vas prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acta a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 


ail provinces The Acts provided for the 
appe ntment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 


taxes, but in most Provinces the commussioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
Tt was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
{n their Resolution of that year introducia: 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, | 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
Other things, extondcd to the elective principle, 
but only in the Centra! Provinces was pupular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
jasued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of mun) 
ez, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence ana 
reaponsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase usenet es resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vinclal revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for loca] objects. The genera! prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 
The Present Position —There are some 777 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
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over 19 milhon people resident within their 
hmits Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
& population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 50,000 and over 
As compared withthetotal population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits 1s largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 percent ,andissmallestin Assam 
where it amountsto only 2 per cent In other 
provinces it varies from 4to 9 per cent, of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the Municipahties, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is @ steady tendency to increase this proportion, 
Ex officio members are only 7 per cent 
and nominated 25 per cent Elected members 
are almost everywhere 1n a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the non officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly wx to 
one The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction Yor the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities,thereis a muni¢cl- 
palincome of Rs. 1408 crores derived princi- 

v from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tionsfrom provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalitiesis small, the fourcities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of Consetvancy’ and ‘Public Works” 
which amount to 15 per cent and 14 per cent. 
respectively, Water supply” comes to 18 per 
cent, ‘‘Dramage’’ to 6 per cent and 
‘Education’? to no more than 8 per cent 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
13 considerably in excess of the average In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent. of the total 
funds, while m the Central Provinces and Berar 
Ils 18 over 17 per cent, 

District Boards —The duties and functions 
assigned tothe municipalities in urban areas are 
10 rural arcas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almostevery district of British India 
save 10 the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dls- 
trict boards, whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India atlargethere are some 207 
district boards with 582 sub district boards 
besides 457 Union Panchayats im Madras 
lhis machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 214 mullions in 1929 30, 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered a little over 16,000 1n 
1929 30, of Whom 73 per cent. were elected 
As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent of the whole member- 

ship Only 11 percent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income ofthe Boards 1n 1929-30 amount- 
ed to Bs, 1637 crores, the average income of 
each board bewg Ra. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue 18 provincia) 
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rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent. in Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 63 per cent. 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markably to the front within the last fhree years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges, Medi- 
cal relief is also sharing with education though 
in a less degree the lion’s share of the available 
revenue, 

Improvement Trusts.—A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of Indiais the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being devcloped by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement ‘Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress.—There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, orincreasing the power 
of village committces, which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920; and adistinct stepforward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of liberalizingthe constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
Official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Prosidency was 24, with 882 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 119 to 
121. The total number of Municipal Councils 
rose from 73 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
to hp as and Anglo-Indian members further 
increased, In 1920-21 there were 54 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation per head of 
penn is still very low, being only about 

. 2. Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
The number ofeducational institutions main- 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
was 99 nore than in the previous year; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Rs. 12°61 lakns. 

In the United Provinces the new District 
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Boards, which consist of non-official members 
only. with elected non-official Chairmen, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. Insome cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate resulting !n the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional] taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new Municipalities have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
they are still hampered in their work by political 
and communal! obsessions. They are reluctant 
to impose new taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them. The 
testoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water- 
works plant are problems calling almost every- 
where for immediate solution. On the whole, 
the position is more hopeful since the rapid pro- 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued toshow im provement,the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future, Ge- 
nerally speaking the finances are in a more satis- 
factory position than was the case in previous 
ycars. Expenditure on water-supply schemes 
is steadily increasing. 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvement trusts, 
for the more effective administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 

nehayats have been passed. Further, 

unicipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit 
nessed the passing ofa Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continned reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of loca! self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of publicduty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities Was passed into law in 
1922. Its chief reatures are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members,the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what ofaforeign growth. Certain ofthe munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- 
ed to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great Interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility ia 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many Instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem. 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and ip the 
smooth working of the Commictees. 


Local Government Stattsttcs. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti 

tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, Jaying out or altering streets, 
roviding open spaces for purposes of venti- 
ation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes 


The orlgm of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, a8 in the case of the correspondiog 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In @ medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the tewn in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague It was 
estimated that the Trust might im the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housmg of 225,000 
petsons The population of Caicutta proper 
which includes all the most -rowded areas, was 
649 995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
bv 25 percent, by 1901 The corresponding 
figure accoiding to the 1911 Census was 896,067 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,508 


The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which 1s shut i on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes 


Preliminary vestigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually imtroduced in 
the provincial legislature andthe Trust instituted 
by it Ihe Bill provided for alarge expend 
ture on improvement schemes and the piovision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end It also provided forthe appoint 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven 


The following constituted the Board of 
Truateos at 31st March 1931 —Mr J A L 
Swan O1E 108 Chairman Mr J C Muk 
herjea, Barat Law Chief Lxecutive Ofhcer 
Calcutta Corporation (ez ofirro) Mr D J Cohe. 
elected by the Corporation ot Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, Ly r Prabhudoyal Himatsingh, 
elected by the elected councillors Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (b) of the 
Caloutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1026, Mr Charu 
Chandra Biswas, o18, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926, Mr G 
Morgan, 0128, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce , Sir Hari Sankar Paul Kt , elected 
by the Bengal National (hambe: of Commerce , 

Unsud Dowla Rai Badndas Goenka 


Bahadur, 01 E , Rai Bahadur Dr Haridhan Dut, 
appointed by the Local Government 


During the 19 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
antirely carried through, several improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out ot widening streets and providing open 
spaces 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done aney with and several 
toads of an imoroved type laid out, the most 
important of which 1s the Chittaranjan Avenue 
100 ft wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee,and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar Street on the north 
It 1s intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chitpur bridge But at present there 18 
the direct connexion between Chitpur 
bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Road as 
Lackgate Road has been severed bv the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway [n these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which 1s the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum Dum Jessorc Road A scheme known as 
Scheme No XXXVIT has been published under 
Section 43 of the Calcutta Improvement Act 
which provides enter alia for the extension of 
Chittaranjan Avenue upto Raja Rajballvb Street 
and for the construction of a new 84 feet 
road connecting It with Coinwalls Street 
The section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowringhee end 14 well placed for commerce 
and trade and 1s likely before long to gain 
increased importance by being linked up with 
Dalhousie Square by means of a new road 84 
feet wide which the Trust proposes to construct 
between Mission Row and Mangoe Lane 


In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters Of the two large 
parks one 1s named Chittaranjan Park and 
the other Cossipore Chitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively 
The Cossipore Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area surround 
ing the lake has been taken in hand Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta Some tennis 
courts are also bemmg made ‘The Chittaranjan 
Park has also been provided with play grounds 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened 


Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested Area to the West of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones This Scheme is known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No AXVII 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The most important work which the Trust has 
in hand at present is the construction of the main 
east and west thoroughfare, 84 feet wide, across 
the centre of the city between Maniktala and 
Strand Road The portion between Upper 
Circular Road and Chittaranjan Avenue has been 
completed, as also the section of this thoroughfare 
rapt ae Central Avenue and Upper Chitpore 

0 


The engineering wo1ks in the portion between 
Upper Chitpur Road and Strand Road have 
made good progress and Calcutta will shortlv 
have a wide thoroughfare extending from Strand 
Road to Maniktala Bridge and intersecting 
Chitpur Road, Chittaranjan Avenue, Cornwallis 
Street and Circular Road At the instance of 
the Corporation of Calcutta, a large storm water 
relief sewer, which will drain an area of about 163 
acres, has been laid in this road from Chittaran- 
jan Avenue westwards to Strand Road From 
there it will be carried to theriver by the 
Corporation. 


Of the other schemes in progress in the centre 
of the town, the most important 18 the construe 
tion of a new 60 feet road connecting Darponara 
yan Tagore Street with Pathuriaghat Street 
Its 1mportance lies in the fact that 1t is portion 
of a new thoroughfare which will run through 
the middle of Burrabazar and connect Harrison 
Road with Nimtalla Ghat Street The widening 
of Kalakar Street in  Burrabazar, which 
forms the southern section of this road, will 
be taken up at once if a Bill which was introduced 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in February 
1981 18 passed into law, 


The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
Kast of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and Squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring eppronuatey 2 crores C ft of earth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile, It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge To improve the drainage of 
this area 8 100 ft wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake ot 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 


Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and hghted with electricity and 18 
much frequented in the evenings Sites for 
Club houses adjoming the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which 18 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the pubhe will have access by means of 
a footbridge The Calcutta Tramways Co 
Ltd, have now extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along New Sewer Road to Bally- 
gunge Station 
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The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction 
and acquisition of land is 1n progress, the Board 
In pursuance of its policy of carrying out 
schemes in the centre of the town and in the 
suburbes simultaneosuly, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to mert the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No XXXIII for the mprove- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the Lake Dustrict 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition is in progress 


To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No VIIIC 
(New Ballygunge Road Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road) They are now open to 
trafhe, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Crréus and Middle Road 
Entally, 18 a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings pioceeds The 
utilisation of highly improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it 18 necessary to provide 
ae essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 


The lnking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
The Trust is constructing a large park near Park 
Circus, Scheme No. VIII, known as Eastern 
Park, measuring 65 bighas It will have a large 
playing fleld for football and tennis 


The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres In 1912, Mr Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pomted out that in the 
Tatio, mz, about 9 per cent of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to 1ts total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on @ par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New \ork, 
Berlin and Birmmgham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria)—anothe r 250 acres 


Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes — 


In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings contaming 252 
lettable rooms were built m1 Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bastre of 
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their own, the class of structures they were: 


accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
é.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 

ople are housed in these chawls, these build- 
tn , including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs, 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12’ x 12’ 
with a 4 ft, verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1930-31 including 
previous year arrear was Rs. 15,372. 


As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites tor 
bustees. Two sites witha lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but art failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 


KERBALA TANK LANE RE-HOUSING SCHEME.— 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenanta of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings inKerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
tad been sold by private sale shortly after the 
ilst March 1927. 


Bow STREET RE-HOUSING SCHEME,—Seven 
biccks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rocmed and three-roomcd suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1930-31, amounted 
to Rs, 35,800. 


PAIKPARA RE-HOUSING SOHEME.—This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. Further re-housing scheme has not 
been undertaken by the Trust but special facili- 
ties are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


Bripars —Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements. 
The oppottunity is being taken of ening the 
Maniktals, Narikeldanga and Belisghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides—on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road. The new bridges of the 
city, will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge for which estimates amounting to 
Rs. 2,64,000 have been sanctioned is to have the 
same traffic capacity as the new Kidderpore 
Bridge, viz. a roadway aggregating 60 feet in 
width with two footpaths each 10 feet wide. The 
Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been taken in hand, is to have a rondway 
of 30 feet (3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths 
of 6 feet each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the ro pucue and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. The Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 8 traffic widths. 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (1.¢., 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic, 


FINANCIAL :—Capital charges during the year 
1930-31 amounted to Rs. 4492 iakhs which 
included Rs, 33.19 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 9.56 lakhs on engineering works. 
The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture loan of 1920- 
21 of Rs. 50 lakhs contracted for a term of 
10 years with the Imperial Bank of India as 
collateral security for a cash credit was 
recalled during 1930-31. The gross expenditure 
of the Trust on Capital Works up to 
the end of the year 1930-31 was 
Rs, 12,20,11,198. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Rs. 6,03,42,601 : 
and the revenue fund from its annual 
surplus (after providing forthe service of loans) 
— onaates Rs. 3°68 crores to Capital 

orks, 


Bombay Improvement Trust. 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


The transter of the Trust to the Munieipality 
has been effected by an Act of Lenalatere 
called “‘ The City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1925 (Bombay Ait No XVI 
of 1925) By virtue of thr Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and rights belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested in the Muni 
cipal Corporation for the City of Bombay which 
18 referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation being also the President of the Board. 


The execution of the powers and the perform 
ance of the duties vested in the Board 1s ertrust 
ed to a committee called the Improvements 
Committee’ subject to the general control of 
the Board The Improvements Committee 
consists of eighteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham 
ber of Commerce, one by Indian Merchants 
Chamber and one by the Millowners Associa 
tion out of their own bodies respectively The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the followmg — 


(1) The Director of Development, Bombay, 


(tt) the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 


(112) the Collector of Bombay, and 


(iv) the Executive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 


and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board 


The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of bemg present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat 
but he shall not vote upon or make aby propos! 
tion at the meeting The Chief Officer, who 1s 
the Clnef Executive Officer, is gs gra by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all officers and servants of the Board 1n 
matters of execut.ve administration and 1s 
directly responsible to the Board 


The specific duties of the Trust are to con 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police The Trust demves its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 
The Trust receives a contribution from Munici 


pal revenues amounting toa definite share in 
the general tax receipta—approximating to 2 
per cent on assessments and sub)c.ct to no max. 
mum Works are financed{out of loans raised by 
the Board By the close of 1930 81 the Board 
had raised Rg 16,39 lakhs by loans and their 
total capital receipts (including grants of Rs 54 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Rs 18,28 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Rs 124 lakhs on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
in the Trust and Rs 16,82 lakhs on their acquired 
estates and office buildings The Trust have 
provided in their chawls accommodation for 
45,000 persons 


The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follows — 


Mr Jafferbhoy Abdoolabhoy Lalljee, Cha:r- 
man 


Mr Ahmed I Currimbhoy 


Xr C W E Arbuthnot, C1g, BE, BA 


(RUI) JP 
Mr B G Parulekar 
Dr J A Collsco, pw &S8. 


Dr Alban J de Souza, BA, LM & g. 
IMS 


Mr k R 4Girjibehedin 

Mr G G Morarji 

Mir K I Namman, BA ,LLB 

Mr M A Karanjawala, MA ,LLB 

Mr Manu Subedar, BA, BSc (Econ), 
Bar at Law 

Mr Meyer Nissim, MA 

Mr Mohamed Umer Abdul Rasul 

Mr W R § Sharpe 

Mr R H Parker 

Rao Bahadur R S Asavle 

Mr J W Smyth,iIcs 


Sir \asantrao Anandiao Dabholkar, Kt 
CBE 


Municipal Commiusstoner—Mr H.K. Kirpa 
lanl, MA (Bom.),B A (Oxon ), 1058 

Chef Oficer—Mr H B_ Shivdasani, ua 
(Cantab ), J P 

Chef Accountani—Mr Narayen T. Chawathey, 


(on leave prior to retirement) Mr E B 
Bharucha (acting) 


Estate Agent-—Mr H @Q _  Mhatie, 
AMIE 


Ezecuiwe Enguneer—Mr. D. N. Baria, L.C 3 


LCE, 


The Indian Ports. 


Lhe aiministration of the affalrs of the are subject in a greater degree than those of 
larger porte (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kasachy, municipal bodies to the contro) of Government. 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law iu At all the ports the European members con- 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose. stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
I'nev have wide powers, but their proceeiings consists mainiy of European members. 


Figures for 1929 30 relatang toincome expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports tnanaged by ‘Trusts (Aden iscxcluded trom the tables) as obtalnable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table — 


| Capita} 


penne | Income Expenditure Debt 
Rs Rs Rs, 
Calcutta 3,43 98 110 3,60,42 388 25,87,48 093 
Bombay 2,99 31,018 2 96 09 925 22,21 13 077 
Madras 45,31,021 45,33,938 1,72,80 036 
Karachi 73,73 769 73,61,987 4,05,59,000 
Rangoon §2,10,981 81 99,054 5,18,64,842 
Chittagong | 7 68,118 88 ,071 17,77 139% 


| 


* Includes the fist instalment of Rs 15 lakhs of a loan of Rs 50 lakhs from the 
Government of Bengal 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
ate as follows — 


CALCUTTA. 


Mr 1 H KEljderton Chairman 


Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr P H Brown OBE Mr G W 


Llected by the Municipal Corporation o 
Calcutta —S K Roy Choudhury 


Nominated by Government —Capt C A Scott, 
DSO,RIM Mr G L Colvin,oB,OMG,DSO, 
Mr W A Burns Deputy Chairman and Mr R D T Alexander, Mr N Pearce, Mr M 


[rafhe Manager (on lcave) 


Slade, Ics 
The principal officers of the Trust are— 
Manager-—Mr W <A_ Burns, (on 


lec on Mr! Tra 


A M D_Lddis(on le.v.) Mr bk J Nicolson leave) Col H H Hudson, DS0, 0 (Offg) 


(on 
Reid hay 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Associatwn — 
Mr Mask Leslie 


Elected by the Bengal Natwnal Chamber of 
Commerce —Mi & ( Ghosh Mr Nalini Ranjan 
sarkar Dr Narendra Nath Law, MA BL, 


PRS, PhD 


Blected by the Indvan Chamber of Comm -rce— 
Mr.G 1, Mehta. 


on Mr T W Dowding Mr © deM hellock 
eive) Mr b& D_ Gladstone (Offg), Mr J 


J. Angus, Wi. Inst 6.5. 


Chef Accountant —Mr N G Park, 0.a. (on 
| leave), Mr J Dand CA (Offg) 


Chef Engineer —Mr J. BR Rowley, aAkC, 
M Inst CE 


Deputy Conservator.—Commander 0. V L 
Norcock, OBE, BN. 


Medvwal Oficer.—Lt.-Col. W L Harneét MB, 
FRCS,IMS 


Consulting Engineer and London Agent.—Mr 
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Lhe traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the fast fifteen years ara as follows — 
Year. Docks Jetties Stream eee 
ame et Sage oy aoe ne Tncoine. 
Seat Exports |Emports Imports [Exports Imports oO 
‘Lons Tons Tons Tons. Tons Tons, Tous, Rs. 
1914-15 | 920,659] 2,683,805} 700,133) 917,978 8,714,344 | 1,44,*0,349 
1915-16 | 1,054,985] 1,610,645) 570,997/ 788,481 2,967,798 | 1,59,35,456 
1916-17 | 1,185,159} 1,994,528] 444,210; 686,010 2,804,680 | 1,57,28,432 
1917-18 995,112! 1,014,993; 363,383) 633,693 2,094,011 | 1,68,39,175 
1918-19 | 1,097,562) 1,333,285} 482,403) 875,833 2,292,462 | 1,00,53,513 
1919-20 | 1,146,479] 2,264,976] 658,068) 713,746 2,941,846 | 2,23,55,614 
1920-21 | 1,133,719] 3,046,400] 413,357] 685,080 4,017,514 | 2,66,08,03& 
1921-22 | 974,783] 1,687,222| 697,361| 622,411 3,446,021 | 2,19,17,042 
1922-28 | 1,414,166] 1,174,041] 804,109] 680,053 3,386,722 | 2,64,75,522 
1923-24 | 1,722,305) 1,325,801] 221,035) 761,920 3,621,243 | 2,60,89,027 
1924-25 | 1,779,054| 1,495,915| 290,412) 874,714 3,845,788 | 2,78,23,364 
1925-26 | 1,494,442| 1,706,409| 352,714) 951,442/2,237,637| 1,601,941) 3,887,660 | 3 21,27,748 
1926 27 | 1465,854) 2,476,794) 455,577, 963,297 2,344,800) 1,513,885) 4,177,118 | 3,12,02,183 
1927-28 | 1,837,37) 2,817,443 480,367; 1,007,917|2,689,187| 1,60¢,728) 4,638,569 | 3,38,82,124 
1928 29 | 1,750,969| 2,644,256/1,164,631) 1,049,668 2,524,201] 1,706,559; 4,818,831 | 3,41,82,729 
1929 30 | 1,985,042| 3,016,185! 853,452| 829,902/2,539,653 1,646,932} 4,085,999 | 3 43,98,110 
1930 31 | 1,440,371) 2,389,303| 646,844) 653,317/2,145,837/ 1,552,502) 4,381,053 | 2,80,73,400 
BOMBAY. 
BOARD oF TRUSTELS —Nominated by Govern- The following are the principal officers 


ment —Mr W B §$ Sharpe (Chairman) Sir of the Trust — 


Ernest Jackson, Kt, OIE 
Stewart, IOS , 


Pattenson Mr T 


A 
Admiral H 1 Walwyn, 
Mr Syed Munawar Mr C W 
cr1F Mr H K Kuirpalam Ics 


OB, 


Dsoa, 


Mr A kb fylden 
Rear 
RN 


E Arbuthnot, 


General H Necdham,OB,CMG@ Aso 


Elected by the Chamber of Commerce —Mr G 
L Winterbotham, Mr EC Reid, Mr W L 
Clement, Mr & R Haddowand Mr G H 


Cooke 


and Major 


Elected by the Indvan Merchants’ Chamber — 
Sir Purshotamdas 


MBE 


Mr 
Rowjee Tatrsee 
Govandyi and Mr 


Mr 


Thakurdas, 
Lalji Naranji, Mr lLakhmidas 
; Vithaldas 
Vithaldas Kanji 


Kt, 


CIE, 


Damodar 


Elected by the Munievpal Corporation for the 
Cuy of Bombay—Mr Meyer Nissim and Mr 


Hoosenally M 
Elected 


Mr. A Geddis 


imtoola 
by the Mullowners’ 


Association.— 


Dy Charman—V acant 


SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT 


Secretary, N M Morris, Deputy Secretary, 
A S Bakre, Ma, Barat Law, Head Cleri, 
J D Mhatre 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT’S DEPARTMEN1 


Chief Acctt, C P Gay, Deputy Acctt, J F 
Pererta, BA, Sr Asstt Acctt, W E McDonnell 
Asstt Acct RO Collyer, Jumwr Asstt Acctts 
H W. scott and A N Moos Cashier, V D 
Jog, Ry Audit Inspectors, R Cour Palais and 
M J Murzello, Supdt , Stores Accounts Branch, 
O ee Supdt , Establashment Branch, A B 
Jarve 


CHIEF ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT 


Chief Engineer, G E Bennett, Msc, M Inst 
OB, MI Mech & Deputy Chef Engineer, A 
Hale-White, MA,MIOE, kreculite Engineers, 
k P G Carron M Inst.Ob,,G.h Terrey, aM 
1ch,. J A. Rolie, Senor Agett Lngureere, 
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P. E. Vazifdar, 1.0.2., F. M. Surveyor, B.Sc., 
(Glas)., A.M.1.0.E., E. L. Everatt, A.M.1.0.E., 
H. N. Baria, 1.0.k., Chief Drafteman, L. B. 
Andrew, M.I. Struct £.; Personal Asst. to the 
Chief Engineer, T. B. Hawkins; Mechanical 
Superintendent, R. McMurray, M.I. Mech. E. 


Asstt. Mechanical Supervntendents, R. B. Mc | 


Gregor, A.M.1M.E., B. C. Sharpe, A.M.1ME., 
8. J. Watt, M.L.LE., W. 0. A. Young, B.&c., 
(Eng.); Chief Foreman, A. C. Strelley, M.1. 
Mar. E, 


DOCKS MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Docks Manager, ©. N. Rich, B.a.: Deputy 
Docks Managers, F. A. Borissow, W. G.H. 
Templeton and F. Seymour Williams, D.S.0. ; 
Deputy Manager (Office), P. A. Davies; Asstt. 
Docks Managers, 1st and 2nd Grade, E. C. Jolley, 
L. E. Walsh, F. J. Warder, E. J. 
Kail, D. L. Lynn, ©. O. A. Martinez, P. B. 
Fenner. Nanabhoy Framji, Ardeshir Maneckji 
and J. M. Duarte; Cash Supervisor, T. 
D’Silva; Cashier, Robert Fernandez. 


RAILWAY MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Railway Manager, D. G. M. Mearns; Deputy 
Railway Managers, A. F. Watts and H. A. 
Gaydon; Asstt. Railway Managers, S. G. N. Shaw, 
P. M. Boyce and M.E. A. Kizilbash; Asstt. 
Trafic Supdt. W. H. Brady; Office Supdt., 
Subrahnjanya Raghunathan. 


PORT DEPARTMENT. 


Deputy Conservator, Commander A. G. Kinch, 
D.S.0., R.LM. (Retired); Senior Dock Master, 
Alezandra Dock, C. H. Crole-Rees ; Dock Master- 
Alezandra Dock, E. G. Worthington ; Dock Mas- 
ter, Victoria Dock, A. J. Milnes; Dock Master, 
Prince's Dock, F. W. Lloyd; Port Department 
Inspector and Inspector of Police, Bombay Port 
Trust Harbour Patrol, W. P. Bigg ; Office Supdt., 
Moses Samuel. 


PILOT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Harbour Master, R. Walker; Master Pilots, 
J. W. Hart ; and N. E. Davidson. 


PILOTS. 


G. Robson, C.T. Willson, J. L. Williams, 
G. England, C. B. M. Thomas, J. 8. Nicholson, 
R. C. Vint, A. M. Thomson, H. W. L. T. Davies, 
H. H. Church, W. E. Brown, W. L. Friend, R. H. 
Seuandee, W. Sutherland and H. Lloyd 

ones, 


LAND AND BUNDERS DEPARTMENT. 


Manager, ¥. H. Taylor, F.S.1., M.R.S.1.; 
Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant: Personal Asstt. 
to the Land Manager, R. G. Deshmukh, B.A., 
LL.B.: O Supdi., W. O’Brien; Asstt. Mana- 

er,, 8. J. Plunkett, W. H. Cummings and C. P. 


atson; Chief Inspector, G. C. Battenberg; 
Head Clerk, D. A. Pereira. : 


CONTROLLER OF STORES DEPARTMENT. 


Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees: 1st Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson : 
Statistical Supdt., H. L. Barrett. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunan, 
B.A., M.D., B. Ch.; Medical Offvers, Dr. F. D 
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Karkhanawalla, M.B.B.8. (North District) ;S1 
nica Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijays 
LM. & 8. 


The revenue of the Trust in 1930-31 amouz 
to Rs, 2,49,26,731. The expenditure amoi 
ed to Rs. 2,60,98,625. The result of the ye 
working was a deficit of Rs.12,71,414 un 
General Account which has been met fi 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplu: 
Rs. 99,520 under Pilotage Account. wi 
has been transferred to the vessels Replacem 
fund. The balance of the Revenue Rese 
Fund at the close of the year amoun 
to Rs. 70,82,740. The aggregate cap 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 11,20,1 
The total debt of the Trust at the end 
the year amounted to Rs. 22,09,74,009. 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during 
last official year aggregated 185 crores in val 


The following statement shows the num 
of steam and square rigged vessels which dur 
recent years have entered the docks or be 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid du 
excluding those which have remained for unloa 
ing and loading in the harbour stream :— 


Year. Number Tonnag 

nett. 
1911-12 ‘ 1,519 2,767,9. 
1912-13 - 1,566 2,926,5¢ 
1913-14 -- 1,579 3,135,5¢ 
1914-15 . 1,880 4.417,03 
1915-16 -. 1,794  3,939,72 
1916-17 «» 2,112  5,031,57 
1917-18 . 2,069 4,746,571 
1918-19 . 2,058 4,526,841 
1919~—20 . 2,164 4,874,820 
1920-21 ». 2,029 4,580,624 
1921-22 .- 2,123 4,895,968 
1922-23 -- 1,907 4,429,263 
1923-24 -- 2,044 4,661,904 
1924-25 1,890 4,500,636 
1925-26 e+ 1,894 4,570,088 
1926-27 1,842 4,386,312 
1927-28 - 2,027 4,864,344 
1928-29 » 1,866 4,828,376 
1929-30 . 1,965 4,895,326 
1930-31 . 1,970 4,773 492 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1930-31 by 156 vessels, the total tonnage 


. amounting to 517,783 tons which was leas than 


Bana, M.B., M.B.0.8, (South District), Dr. A. D. the previous year by 44,721 tons 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows — 


Charman —E M Duggan, B sc,M Inst CE 


Appointed by Government —G N Bower, BA; 
(Collector of Customs) C C T Brereton, 
MBE, (Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Railway), ge A G Armstrong, 
(D A A and Q M G, Sind Independent 
ot Area), Muir Ayub Khan, Barrister 
at Law 


Elected by the Karach. Chamber of Commerce — 
J ER N Graham V C (Grahams Trading 
Co., Ltd), (Vice Chairman clected by the 
Board), E L Price OIE OBE, Bar 
at Law (Coopr & Co) G@ H_ Raseben 
(Ko1bes korbes Campbell & Co Itd), 
A 8S Micrulach, (Rall: Brothers) 


Elected by the Karachi Indvan Merchants’ 
Assocuatwun —Lala Jagannath Balaram 
B sc, R K Sidhwa 


Elected by the Buyers and Shippers Chamber — 


Jamshed N KR Mehta, Haridas Lalj1 
Elected the Karach. Municipality — 
Tikamdas Wadhumal, MA (Oxon), 


Barrister at Law 


The Principal Officers of the Trust are — 


Chief Engineer —W P Shepherd Barron, 
MC,M Inst OF 


Deputy Chief Engineer—H A L French, 
M Inst COEF 


Chief Accountant —B A Ingiet BA CA 
Trafic Manager —A A L Flynn 
Deputy Conservator —J <A Scarr 

Chief Storekeeper —R A Donde 
Secretary —Il. J Mascarenhas 


The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
te of Karachi for the year 1930 8 were as 
under — 


Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs 72,00 327 Revenue Expenditure 
Rs 7013466 Surplus Bs 186,861 Reserve 
Fund Rs 45,19,990 


The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1930 31 exclusive of vessels put 
back and fishing boats was 3,150 with a tonnage 
of 2 587,825 as against 2 808 with a tonnage of 
2 603 231 in 1929 30 =970 steamers of all kinds 
entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,464,851 
against 937 and 2 495,739 respectively in the 

revious year Of the above, 741 were of 
ritish nationality 


Imports landed at the Ship Wharves during 
the year totalled 594,701 tons against 645,569 
tons m the previous year Total shipments 
from the Ship Wharves were 681,725 tons in 
1930 31 agamst 425,020 tons in 1929 30 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees 
of the Port of Madras — 


Oficais—G G Armstiong OBE MC VD, 
M Inst c, Chairman and Tiaffic Manager, 
C R Watkins @1 £8 , (Collector of Customs) 
and Capt E H Marsden, R I M (Presi 
dency Port Officer) 

Non aed —(1) Nommmated by Government 
F Wathen, MBE, VD M Inst 7 
Percy Rothera Kt, OBE, M Inst 
CH,IM IE, (2) Representing Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras—W O Wright, 
D M Reid, G A_ Bambridge,F Birley, 
(3) Representing Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras —M R Ry M Ct 
M Chidambaram _ Chettiyar Avargal, 
The Hon ble Diwan Bahadur G Narayana- 
swamy Chetty Garu, C1, (4) gl Hersetrra) 
Madras Trades Association —J M Smith , 
M A Angus, (5) Representing Southern 
India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Associa- 
tion —M R Ry Diwan Bahadur M Bala 
sundaram Naidu Garu, (6) Representing 
Madras Piece goods Merchants’ Associa 
tion —M R By C Subbiah Chetty 


A vargal 
Principal Officers are —Chief Engineer, 
WwW Tytte, M Inst CE, MI Struct, E, 
Executive Engmeer, G@ P Alexander, 
4M inst CE, Mechanical and Electrical 


sir 


Engineer, Major E G Bowers, uO 
MIEE, AIRO, Assistant Mechanical, 
Engineer, S W White, MI Mal E 
AMINA, Executive Engineer Rao Bahadur 
K Ganapathh Kudwa Avil, BA, BCR, 
Assistant Engineer, V Dayananda Kamath 
BA, BE, Assistant Engmeer, 8S 
Nagabushnam BA,ME,AIEE , Assistant 
Engmeer, (Electrical), K Subramania 
Iyer ME Deputy Traffic Manager, 
J G Lord, Assistant Traffic Managers, 
F W_ Stooke, James Chance, M 8 
Venkataraman BA andL A Abraham. 
BA FCI , Chief Accountant, Rao Bahadur 
S Narayana Aiyar,MA, Deputy Chief 
Aecountant, V Sundaramanjulu Chettiar, 
Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering), 
V Muthuswam: Aiyer, Ba , Office Mana- 
ger, G M Ganapathi Iyer 
The receipts of Trust during the year 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs 88,07,647 as against 45,31,021 in 1929 30 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs 38,38,580 of which a sum of Rs 80,000 
represents the amount transferred from revenue 
balances to the credit of certain Freeserve 
funds created in 1928-20 818 vessels with 
an aggregate net registered tonnage of 2,968,056 
tons, called at the port during the year agaimst 
last years figure of 878 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 3,081,851 tons 
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P E Varifdar, .O#, F M Surveyor, BSc, 
(Glas), AMICE, E L_ Everatt, AMICE, 
H N. Baria, LOE, Chef Draftsman, L B 
Andrew, MI struct E , Personal Asst to the 
Chief Engineer, T B Hawkins, Mechanical 
Superintendent, R McMurray, MI Mech E 

Asstt Mechanical Superintendents, R B Mc 

ibe ae AMIME, B (C Sharpe, AMIME,: 
=) Watt, MILE, W O A Young, B&c, 
(Eng), Chief Foreman, A C_ Strelley, MI 
Mar E 


DOCKS MANAGER S DEPARTMENT 
Docks Manager, C N Rich BA_ Deputy 
Dochs Managers, T <A Borissow W G H 


Templeton and F. Seymour Williams DSO 
Deputy Manager (Office), P A Davies Asstt 
Dochs Managers, 1st and 2nd Grade, E ( Jolley, 
A Mattos, L L Walsh, F J Warder E J 
Kall, D L Lynn, C O A Martinez P B 
Fenner Nanabhoy Iramji Ardeshir Maneckj: 
end Duarte Cash Supervisor, T 
D Silva Cashier, Robert Fernandez 


RAILWAY MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT 


Railway Manager, D G M Mearns, Deputy 
Railway Managers, A F Watts and H A 
Gaydon Asstt Ratlway Managers 8 G N Shaw, 
P M Bovce and MEA hKuzilbash  Aastt 
Trafic Supdt, W H Brady, Office Supdt, 
Subrahmanya Raghunathan. 


w 


PorT DEPARTMENT 


Deputy Conservator, Commander A G Kinch, 
DSO, RIM (Retired) Sentor Dock Master 
Alexandra Dock, C H Crole Rees , Dock Master 
Alexandra Dock, E G Worthington , Dock Mas 
ter, Victoria Dock, A J Mulnes, Dock Master, 
Prence’s Dock, F. W Lloyd, Port Department 
Inspector and Inspector of Police, Bombay Port 
Trust Harbour Patrol, W P Bigg, Office Supadt , 
Moses Samuel 


PILOT LSTABLISHMENT 


Harbour Master, R Walker, Master Pilots, 
W. Hart , and N kb Davidson 


PILOTS 


G Robson, C T Willson, J L Whithams 
G England,C B M Thomas, J 8 Nicholson, 
R C Vint, A M Thomson H W L Cf Davies 
H H Church, W i Brown, W L Friend,R H 
Se euandes, W Sutherland and H_ Lloyd 

ones 


LAND AND BUNDPERS DEPARTMENT 


Manager, F H Taylor, FSI, MRSI 
Deputy Manager, B C Durant Personal Asstt 
to the Land Manager, R G Deshmukh, Ba, 


LLB; O Supdt, W O’Brien, Asstt Mana 
éer,,8 J Plunkett, W H aa a and C P 
atson, Chief Inspector, G C Battenberg, 


Head Clerk, D A Pereira 
CONTROLLER OF STORES DEPARTMENT 


Controller of Stores, H E Lees 1st Assrstant 
W J Wilson, 2nd Assistant, B F Davidson 
Staivetical Supdt, H L Barrett 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Admuntistratue Medical Officer Dr W Nunan 
BA, MD., B Oh , Medecal Officers, Dr F D 
Bana, M.B, MROS (South District), Dr A D 
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Karkhanawalla, MBBS (North District) ,Super- 
re » Antop Village, Dr M_ Vijayakar, 
LM &8& 


The revenue of the Trust 1n 1930-31 amounted 
to Rs 2,49,26,731 The expenditure amount- 
ed to Rs 2,60,98,625. The result of the year's 
working was a deficit of Rs 12,71,414 under 
General Account which has been met from 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs 99,520 under Pilotage Account which 
has been transferred to the vessels Replacement 
fund The balance of the Revenue Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs 70,82,740 The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs 11,20,159 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs 22,09,74,009 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 185 crores in value 


The following statement shows the number 
of steam and square rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues 
excluding those which have remained for unload- 
ing and loading in the harbour stream — 


Year. Number Tonnage 
nett 

1911-12 1,519 2,767,913 
1912-13 1,566 2,926,506 
1913 14 1,579 3,135,597 
1914 15 1,880 4 417,035 
1915-16 1,794 3,939,721 
1916-17 2,112 5,031,572 
1917-18 2,069 4,746,578 
1918-19 2,058 4,526,846 
1919-20 2,164 4,874,820 
1920 21 2,029 4,589,627 
1921-22 2,123 4,895,968 
1922-23 1,907 4,429,263 
1923-24 2,044 4,661,904 
1924-20 1,890 4,500,636 
1925-26 1,894 4,570,038 
1926-27 1,842 4,386,312 
1927-28 2,027 4,864,344 
1928 29 1,966 4,828,376 
1929 30 1 965 4,895,326 
1930-31 1 970 4773 492 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1930-31 by 156 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 517,783 tons which was less than 
the previous year by 44,721 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows — 


Charman —E M Duggan, B 8c,M Inst OR 


Appounted by Government —G N Bower, BA; 
(Collector of Customs) C C T Brereton, 
MBE#, (Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Railway), oe A G Armstrong, 
(D A A and Q M G, Sind Independent 
ee Area) Mir Ayub Khan, Barmister 
at Law 


Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce — 
J BR N Graham V C (Grahams Trading 
Co., Ltd), (Vice Chairman clected by the 


Board), KE L Price 0 1E, OBE Bar 
at Law (Cooper & Co),G H Raseben 
(Iorbes Forbes Campbell & Co Ltd), 


A 8S Micrulachi, (Ralli Brothers) 


Eiected by the Karach. Indvan Merchants’ 
Assocation —Lala Jagannath Balaram 
B sc, R K Sidhwa 


Elected by the Buyers and Shippers Chamber — 
Jamshed N kK Mehta, Haridas Lali 


Elected by the Karachi 
Tikamdas  Wadhumal, 
Barrister at Law 


The Principal Officers of the Trust are — 


Chief Engineer —W FP Shepherd Barron, 
MC,M Inst OF 


Munierpalitty — 
MA (Oxon) 


Deputy Chief Engineer—H A L French, 
M inst OF 


Chief Accountant —B A Inglet BA OA 
Trafic Manager —A A L Flynn 
Deputy Conservator —J A Scarr 
Chief Storekeeper —R A Donde 
Secretary —L J Mascarenhas 


The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
a of Karachi for the year 1930 8 were as 
under — 


Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs 72,00 327 Revenue Expenditure 
Rs 7013,466 Surplus Rs 1 86,861 Reserve 
Fund Rs 45,19,990 


The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1930 31 exclusive of vessels put 
back and fishing boats was $,150 with a tonnage 
of 2 587,820 as against 2 808 with a tonnage of 
2 603,231 mn 1929 30 =. 970 steamers of all kinds 
entered the Port with a tonnage of 2 464,851 
against 937 and 2 495,739 respectively m the 

revious year Of the above, 741 were of 
ritish nationality 


Imports landed at the Ship Wharves during 


the year totalled 594,701 tons agamst 645,569 


, tons mm the previous year Total shipments 
| from the Ship Wharves were 581,725 tons mm 
- 1930 31 against 425,020 tons in 1929 30 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees 
of the Port of Madras 


Oficals-—G G Armstiong OBE MC,VD, 
M Inst c, Chairman and Traffic Manager, 
C R Watkins @1£, (Collector of Customs) 
and Capt E H Marsden, R I M (Presi- 
dency Port Officer) 

Non O —(1) Nomimated by Government 
F Wathen, MBE, VD M Inst T, 

Percy Rothera Kt, OBE, M Inst 

CE,IM IE, (2) Representing Chamber 

of Commerce, Madras — Wright , 

D M Reid, G A_ Bambridge,F Burley, 

(3) Representing Southern India Chamber 

of Commerce, —M R Ry M Ct 

M Chidambaram Chettiyar Avargal, 

The Hon ble Diwan Bahadur G Narayana- 

swamy Chetty Garu, 01 B, (4) cag deere 

Madras Trades Association —J Smith 

M A Angus, (5) Representing Southern 

India Skin and Hide Merchants Associa- 

tion —M R Ry Diwan Bahadur M Bala 

sundaram Naidu Garu , (6) Representing 

Madras Piece goods Merchants’ Associa 

tion—M R Ry C Subbiah Chetty 


Avargal 
Princvpal Officers are —Chief Engineer, 
W Fyffe, M Inst CE, MI Struct E, 
Executive Engineer, P Alexander, 
4M Inst OB, Mechanical and Electrical 


dir 


Engineer, Major E G Bowers, mo 
MIFE AIRO, Assistant Mechanical, 
Engmeer, S W White, MI Mar E 
AMINA, Executive Engineer, Rao Bahadur 
K Ganapathi Kudwa Av], BA, BCE, 
Assistant Engmeer, VY Dayananda Kamath 
BA, BE, Assistant Engmeer, 8 
Nagabushnam BA,ME,AIEE , Assistant 
Engineer, (Electrical), K  Subramania 
Iyer ME Deputy Traffic Manager, 
J G Lord, Assistant Traffic Managers, 
F W_ S8Stooke, James Chance, M 8S 
Venkataraman BA andL A Abraham. 
BA FCI , Chef Accountant, Rao Bahadur 
S Narayana dAlyar,MA, Deputy Chief 
Accountant, V Sundaramanjulu Chettiar, 
Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering), 
V Muthuswami Alyer, Ba , Office Mana- 
ger, G M Ganapathi Iyer 
The receipts of Trust during the year 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs 88,07,647 as against 45,31,021 in 1929 80 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs $8,38,530 of which a sum of Rs 80,000 
represents the amount transferred from revenue 
balances to the credit of certain Preserve 
funds created in 192829 818 vessels with 
an aggregate net registered tonnage of 2,968,056 
tons, called at the port during the year against 
last years figure of 878 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 3,081,851 tons 


The Indian Ports. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the ; 


Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen. 
mempbers— | 


Appointed by Government.—J. A. 
C.LE., M.L.c., (Chairman); J. 
Glascott, 0.1.4, (Vice-Chairman); W. T. 
Henry M.L.C.; Captain P. C. H. Lane, 
ze: (Principal Port Officer) and A. O. 

eas. 


Ex-officio.—Messrs. B. L. Stevenson B.A., 
1.0.8. (Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust); <A. R. Bennett, 3B. A.,M.B.E., 
(Collector of Customs); and J. R. D. 
Glascott, 0.1.E., (Agent, Burma Railways). 


Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce.— 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet; C. G. Wodehouse; 
The Hon’ble K. B. Harper and J. B. Glass. 


Elected b; the Rangoon Trades Association.— 
EK. A. ]feath. 


Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce.— 
Lee Boon Tin. 


Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce.—-S, N. Haji and B. T. Thakur. 


Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce.— 
U. Thein Maung, B.A., M.M.F., M.L.C. 


Cherry> 
R, D.- 


Principal Officers are— 
Seeretary.— C. Witcher. 
Chief Accountant. D. H. James, AC.A. 
Chief Engineer.— E.C, Niven, M. Inst. 0.8, 
Deputy Conservator. — H. N. Gilbert. 
Trafic Manager.— E. J. B. Jeffery 


Port Surveyor. Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
B.N. (Retd.) 


The income and expenditure on revenue ac- 
count for the Port of Rangoon in 1930-31 


were :— 
Rs, 
Income 80,72,444 
Expenditure 80,95 ,416 


The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 5,51,61,169. The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the- 
different sinking funds on 31st March 1931 was 
Bs. 2,04,50,630. 


The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1930-31 was 5,240,964 tons of which 
1,551,027 tons were imports, 8,671,005 tons 
exports and 18,932 tons transhipment. The 
tonnage of goods passed over the Commissioners’ 
premises during the year amounted to 3,272,009 
tons. The total number of vessels (excluding 
Government vessels) entering the Port was 
1,799 with a total net registered tonnage of 


oe 4,414,462, the mumber of vessels being the 
Elected by the Rangoon Municipal Cor- game with a decrease of 86,301 tons in the net 
poration.—M. M. Ohn Ghine, M.L.0. tonnage as compared with the previous year. 
CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an 
important Port in the sixteenth century, when 


the Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande, 


The construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and Eastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. 


The chief exports are tea and jute and imports 
plece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 


FOREIGN TRADE 1930-31 ‘Bs. (in lakhs). 
Imports om (a) 184.79 
Export ‘ (b) 559.93 


COASTING TRADE 1930-31 
Imports ea ie 
Exports 


~- (¢) 304.92 
a ~» (d) 75,91 
Port COMMISSIONERS. 


Chatrman.—A.B. Leishman, 0.1.£.V.D. (on leave) 
R. L. Bliss, ¥.D. (officiating). 
Vice-Chairman.—A.H. Kenear, 1.0.8. 


a: . 


Commissioners:—Lt. Commander A. BR. Rattray, 
R.1.M.; M.O. Marchant, H.S. R. Bajagian,; I. M. 
Hooper; J. A. Olive, J. Richardson; La 
Mohan Choudhury; Rai Upendra Lal Roy 
Bahadur, B.L.; Suresh Chandra Banerjee; 
Hajee Nazoo Meab Sowdagar. 


Secretary to the Port Commissioners.— Lt. Com- 
mander A. R. Kattray, B.1.M. 


Port Engineer.—F. J. Green, B.8c., A.M.LO.B., 
M.I.M.E., M.I. Struct. #. 


Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accom- 
modated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modern 
equipment and capable of quick despatch. 


Two additional jetty berths will shortly be 
constructed. 


Considerable improvement in the depths of 
the navigable channels of the Karnafull River 
has been effected by dredging operations and 
River training works. Further training works 
ate pow being carried out. 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considcrable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated by 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company ‘hat 
the creation of such a port would have bene 
ficial influence on this area was unquestioned, 
for it 18 pomted out that Vizagapatam, lying 
as lt does in front of the only practicable gap 


in the barmer of the Eastern Ghats, 1s formed ap 


by nature to he the outlet of the Central Pro 
vinces, from which a considerable amount of 


trade has taken this route in the past, even with. 


the imperfect communications, hitherto avau 
able A necessary complement of the scheme 
is the construction of the proposed railway from 
Parvatipuram to Raipur which, with the exist- 
ing coastline of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
would make a large and rich area tributary to 
the proposed port, and obviate the long and 
expensive circuit by Calcutta A link would 
also be supplied in the most direct route to 
Rangoon from Europe by way of Bombay, 
while, from an imperial pomt of view, the 
possible provision of a fortified port on the long 
and almost unprotected stretch of coast between 
Colombo and Calcutta 1s held to be a considera- 
tion of great importance The lofty projecting 
headland of the Dolphin’s Nose would offer 
facilities for this purpose 


The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, have sanctioned the construction 
of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatipuram and the work isin progress ‘They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vizaga- 

tam under their direct control and the port 

s accordingly been declared to be a Major 
Port 


The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the harbour will be carried out by 
progressive stages according to the demands 
oftrade The first stage, whichis now im process 
of construction, consists of a wharf containing 
three deep water steamer berths, each of 550 
feet in length and dredged to a depth of 30 feet, 
one of which is bemg equipped for mechanical 
loading of manganese ore and the other two 
with transit sheds, and & passenger waiting 
room will be provided in the vicmity for the 
convenience of Rangoon passengers In conti- 
nuation of this wharf a hghtermg berth and 
deep water moorings for three additional 
steamers will be provided 


The estimated cost of the first section includ- 
ing equipment is about 309 lakhs and the time 
required to complete 1t will depend on the period 


that drcdging and reclamation work will take It 
15 anticipated, however, that 1t will be possible 


2 ‘bles ships m the ncw harbour sometime im 


The work I» bemg carrid out by a staff of 
engineers under direct charge of an Engineer- 


{in Chief who comes under the admunistrative 


charge of an Admuiustrative Ofncer for the 
dcvelopment scheme, a post which 1s held 
ez officio by the Agent of theB N Railway 

advisory committee consisting of the above 
mentioned officers and representatives of the 
Local Government, the Vizagapatam port 
administration and the commercial interests 
concerned, has also been constituted to advise 
in the development of the harbour 


Excellent progress has been made with the 
scheme and a considerable area of the imner 
harbour has already been dredged toa depth of 
30 feet A large area of land ha® already been 


| reclamed and development roads have been 


constructed The quay wall for the manganese 
berth and the produce berth 1s completed 
Ihe Railway facilities in consultation with the 
Harbour are in course of being provided 
Arrangements have also been made with the 
Municipality for the supply of water to the 
harbour area during construction 


In addition to the Suction Dredger, a Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredger 18 at work in the 
Entrance Channel removing the rock and hard 
overlay, and a Dragline Dredger for dredg 
Hy such arca® as can be reached from the 
shore 


Although 1 18 anticipated that the completion 
of the imner harbour and its approaches to 
the pomt where ocean going vessels can be 
admitted will not be until 1933, a sufficient 
depth of water has been available over the bar 
and right up to the quayssince the end of 1930 
thus permitting trade being transferrd to the 
new quays ofthe mmner harbour Cargo 1s conse- 
quently being carried between the quays and 
steamers lying in the roads by means of lighters 
and tugs. The effect of this change 1s that 
proper et adequate storage and proper 
railway facilities are available m place of the 
meagre facilities previously in force on the old 
whari while the carriage of cargo between steamer 
and shores effected by means of lighters of 
approximately 50 tons capacity imstead of by 
surf boats with a capacity of only 2} tons per 
boat It 18 therefore, apparent that the 
facilities available for trade during this inter- 
mediate stage are substantially greater than 
they have been in the past, 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
wiil appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, tu another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
menta and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intelli- 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclinat:on 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the lesvs and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
tO revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus ‘‘to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
{nstruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.” 


It was from sources cther than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Roy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by tian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 


Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 


remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in striet 
accordance with the mode adopted In Europe.” 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 

upils, began the dissection of a human body. 

rom that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
‘ts branches, 


Another impetus to the introduction of wes- 
tern learning wos the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College a¢ Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in Indin by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The ras Christian 
College was opened in 1837, In Bombay, tne 
Maar School (afterwards College) was founded 
D : 

Lord William Bentinck’s minate of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
the somuwhat tardv acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointmente should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma: 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of tate a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great pas 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable, 


Growth of English Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An epoch in Indian educational history i 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854 Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
soci ty would filer down to the lower classes 
was discarded The new policy was boldly 
**to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be cunsidered the greatest curse of the 
country” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very preter from the 
Departments of the present day ‘lhe despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exvended upon a few Govern- 
ment schoole 1nd colleges, and instituted a 
policy of granv3-in-aid to private institutions. 
** Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education m 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people ’’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service On ab impartial bass it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places, it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education , and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho 
lars, but corporations of administrators they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates, thev 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
8o fat as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
qurements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ¢ and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtainmg marketable 
qualifications In certam important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts, they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 
university chairsforadvanced stady They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction, they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 

-eand gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
tnem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


' advocated to an even greater extent by the 


Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges coutd 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the dut) of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short sight- 
edness, evils crept in, which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education 


The Reforms of 1902-4 


In 1902, the Universities Commussion was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Um 
vertities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the umniversites over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nommate 80 per rent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appoitment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disafiiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ot inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research The territorial 
limita of each university were defined, 80 that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lyimg outside those boun 
daries Neither the Commussion nor the Go 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt onlv witb 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system 
They did not inqaire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authonty which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing ayeken, in ite 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen It. 
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Educational Progress. 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy —The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by two 
important resolutions of the Government of 
India on Indian Educational Policy—one in 1904 
and the other m 19138 #£The_ resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character 
and reviewed the state of education 
in all its departments The following 
passage from it summarises the intentions 
of Government —‘ Ihe progressive devolution 
of primary, secundary and collegiate education 
pon private enterprise and the contimuous 

thdrawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi 
ple that in each branch of education Govern 
ment should maintain a hmitcd number of 
Institutions both as models for private ente1 
prise to follow and mm order to uphold a high 
standard of education In withdrawng 
from direct management 1t 15 furthc r essential 
that Government should retam a general 
control, by means of eflivient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions ’ ‘The 
comprehcnsive instructions contained in this 
resolution were follow.d m the next few 

ears by the assignment to the provinces of 
arge Imperial giants mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education ‘he 
resolution of 1913 advocatcd, enter alva, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni 
versities of the poeta. type, 1¢ reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education , it recommended an mcrease m the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of gran In ald, and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
ofall grades Itfurther discussed the desir 
ability of impartmg manual structions and 
instruction in hygiene , the necessity for medical 
inspection, the provision of facblties for 
research , the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the traming of teachers The 
policy outlned in 1918 materially accelerated 


progress in the Pale ot but the educational. 


developments foreshadowed were in many 
le elayed owing to the effects of the Great 
ar 


Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established 1n the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler In 1928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter 
esta of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
Sir Fazl-1 Husain and Frank Noyce 
are the present Member and Secretary, res 


pees: The Department an educa- 
onal adviser styled Educational Commissioner. 


The present Lducational Commissioner is Mr 
R Littlehailes, CIE ,MA 


Calcutta University Commission.— Ihe 
Report of the Calcutta University Commiasion 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 


The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report — 


(1) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand 

(tt) Lhe intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation 

(14) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, tha incorporation of unitary unl- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 

for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of second-ry and interme- 
diate education 1n Bengal and tor the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Bengal but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoinv- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 

ln Benga ithe first outcome of the Commis- 

sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councijin March 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
where It is remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commussion has been the Calcutta University 
itself In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected 


The Reforms Act.—The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India Education is now 3 
‘transferred ’ subject 1n the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Munister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Euro is a * Provmeial 
reserved’ subject, s.¢.,1¢ is not within the charge 
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of the Minister of Education , and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relatin 

to Universities like Aligarh, Benares an 

Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiofs’ Colleges and of 
all institutions maintamed by the Governor- 
Generalin Council for the benetit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Administration.—The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Mimister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself 1s an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control im 
the nine major provinces, and with the intro- 
duction in the N W I Province shortly of a 
form of government similar to that in other 
ee ads the subject will be in charge ofa 

Inister In all the provinces of India Generally 
speaking education, excluding Curopean educa 
tion, 18 not, however, undcr the charge of a single 
Minister , certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister 1n charge of those departments In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc 
tion 15 the administrative head of the Depart 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Lducation Minister He controls the mspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and 1s generally rsponsible to the 
local government for the admunistration of 
education The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public mstruction, 
18 in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “‘ recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in aid, 
with the assistance of the inspecting staffs em- 

loyed by Government and in rarer cases by 
ocal bodies. 

Educational Serv'ces.—-Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services—(1) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (21) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (223) the Subordmate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and mn 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions—the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited m India These two divisions 
were origmally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
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of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a supenor educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice Was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service This reorganisation resulted m a 
considerable JIndianisation of the superior 
‘ducational services in India It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts i Burma 


In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services m India The Commis- 
sion recommended that ‘‘for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all India services which operate 
in transferred fields The personnel required 
‘or these branches of admunistration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments” 
Ihe Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Euiopeans that ‘it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Luropeans who may in future be recruited 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtam the co operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fled Luropeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State’. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service 18 dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end The present organisation of education 
im the provinces 1s largely the work of members 
of this service , while in the sphere of higher 
education, 16 has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attamments 


The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provinual control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces these schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
tally remarked that, while the rates ot pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes—class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 


The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919 Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not alwavs tended towards service content- 
ment But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces, 
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Statistical Progress. 


The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years Tad serve tolllustr te 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(a) STUDENTE. 


In Recognized Institutions. 








In All Institutions 
(Recognised and t)nrecognised). 











Yoar. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total, 

1901-02 .. oo ee | 8,498,325 393,168 3,886,493) 4,077,430 444,470) 4,521,900 
1906-07 .. oe ..| 4,164,832 579,648) 4,744,480) 4,743,604 645,028) 6,388,632 
1911-12 .. ae «- | 5,258,065 875,660) 6,128,725| 5,828,182 962,589 6,780,721 
1916 17 .. on «| 6,060,840' 1,156,468; 7,207,808) 6,621,527) 1,230,419} 7,851,046 
1921-22 ., ee ee | 6,401,484) 1,840,842) 7,742,275; 6,962,979) 1,418,422) 8,881,401 
1926-27... ..  .. | 8,777,739 1,751,611] 10,529,350) 9,815,140] 1.842,356] 11,157,496 
1927-28 .. “<a «.| 9,260,266; 1,899,890; 11,160,156) 9,778,737] 1,996,445) 11,775,222 
1928-29 .. ‘ 9,616,109; 2,032,888] 11,547,497| 10,028,086} 2,137,753) 12,165,889 
1929-30 .. | 9,748,749] 2,149,853) 11,898,602 10,256,914 2,258,212) 12,515,126 

7 (6) EXPENDITURE. 

| eduestion It Beitish india, 
Year | 
| Public Funds. Total. 
190102 k uke ne ek es wey 77, 08,088 4,01,81,462 
1906-07 gee ce tenets | 2,96,84,574 5,59,08,678 
1911-12 oe ee oe oe oe oe ee | 4,05,28,u72 7,85,92,605 
1916-17 oe ee oe as ee ve ee 6,14,80,471 11,28,83,068 
1921-22 oe ee ee oe oe ° <s | 11,49,61,178 18,37,52,969 
1926-27 bee gg oe .|  15,59,23,968 24,58,47,572 
1927-28 os “a : os ‘ 16,45,80,915 25,82,78,819 
1928 <9 es oe ee es ee ee ae 17,12, 24,54 27,07 32,253 
1929-30 wes ed 17,50,08,644 27,42, 82,018 
In 1929-30, the total expenditure on = and valuable comment on the state of education 


education in British India amounted to | 
Re. 27,42,82.018 of which 48'3 percent.came 
from Government funds, 15°5 percent. from 
District Board and Municipal funds, 22 0 per 
cent. from fees and 14:2 per cent, from all! other 
BOUFCES. 

‘The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs. 23-0-10 as follows : to Government funds 
Rs. 11-2-3, to local funds Rs. 8-9-1, to fees 
Rs. 5-1-4 and to other sources Ra, 8-4-2. 

Lhe following table provides an interesting 


in India in 1926-27. Although the statistical 
returns show more than 11 millions of pupils 
at school, it will be seen that over 76 per cent. 
of these are in the lower primary stage; and it 
may safely be deducted that over 80 per cent. 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
course, the total number of pupiis at school is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education, 
aud a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period spent at school. 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown In the 
following table:— 














Number of Institutions. | Number of Scholars. 
Types of Institutions. — | 
1929. | 1930. | 1929, | 1930. 
Recognised Institutions. 
Universities - a 16 16 8,078 9,027 
Arts Colleges... = acd 242 241 68,527 70,487 
Hoh Sonat a = 9 ae 2 oa Pu ons'se0 
cnoois ee ics wie 9 oly , 
Middle Schools ., a - 9,753 10,208 1,238,808 1,323,828 
Primary Schools es e 201,688 204,094 9,013,591 9,224,084 
Special Schools .. c ea 9,190 9,257 327,673 331,144 
Total of Recognised Institutions 223,794 | 226,832 | 11,547,997 11,898,602 
Unrecognised Institutions. 34,222 | 34,114 | 618,342 616,524 
Grand total of all Institutions 258,016 | 260,946 | 12,165,639 12,515,126 


Primary Education.—The primary schools 


the introduction of compulsion in any part 
are mainly under the direction of the local 


of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late | mit to Government, for approvel,a scheme to 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial ‘give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
Legislative Council for a modified system of , be within the means of the local body to carry 
compulsory primary education, but Government out with reasonable financial assistance from 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
financial reasons. In recent years, eight pro- pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
vincia] legislatures have passed Primary Educa- sion is made for diet ey the period. Pro- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay tion of particular classea and communities and 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill ,for special exemption from attendance in cases 
which was passed into law in February 1918. |of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
The other private Billa which followed were , schoolis generally defined as one milefrom the 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February |child’s home. The employment of children, 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the | who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of |and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act | with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces proves that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Act in May 1920, the Madras Actin December | overnment, education where compulsory shal] 
1920 and the Assam Actin 1025, The City |be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of Actof 1920 contained such provision, but it 
1920 extends generally the provisions of hasrecently been amended so a: to allow fees 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation to be charged in schools under private manage- 
also enabling it to introduce free compulsory ment situated in areas where education is 
education ward by ward. Not content with compulsory, resersing however a number of free 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act places ior power pupilsin such schools in areas 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
education and to make better provision forthe are the ordinary provisions of the various 
management and control of primary education provincial Education Acts. Loca] bodies have 
in the Bombav Presidency. The Bombay and not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
the United Provinces Acts apply omy to in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
municipalities,the Bengal Primary Eduvation Act ed them by these Acts. 

applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, Primary Education Committee.—A Com- 
but Is capable of extension to rural areas. mittce was appointed in 1920 to enquire into 
Boys only are ineluded within the scope of the (2) The existing facilities for primary educa: 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, tion for boys and girls inthe N. W. F. P., 





while the Central Provinces Act is capable of | | Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi 

extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are (ii) the possibility of expansion whether on 
applicable to both sexes. The United Provinces voluntary or compulsory basis with special 
legislature passed a second Primary Education regard to the attitude and aptitude of the 


Act in 1926, viz., the United Provinces District local population ; and 
Boards Primary Education Act. Tt allows (éis) the necessity for providing special 


the District Boardsto introduce compulsion facilities for the community, generally 
within their areas. Al) the Acts are drafted known as “untouchables”, and to make 
on very similar lines. If a local body at recommendations. 


a especial meeting convened for the purpose, This committee reported in 1930 and the 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of Government of India passed their arders jn 1931 
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Compulsory Education, 


The following table shows the urban and rural areas in which compulsion had been introduced 


by the year 1929-30 :— 











Areas under ‘“‘ Compulsion.” 





Province. Acts. ee 
| Urban areas. | Rural areas. 
( 
 cuvsitccgea, (> oiwam | Vibawss.. Towns. Villages. 
Madras . |[Elementary Education Act, 1920 25 206* 
Pome Education (District Munlcip vities 4 
Bombay .. Act, 1918) 
City of Bombay Primary one Act, naz 1 a 
Primary Education Act, 1923 5 150 
Bengal .. .. |Primary Education Act, 1919 1 sf 
United Provin- f Primary Education Act, 1919 4 3€ 
District Boards Primary Education Act, 1926. _ 878 
Punjab or Primary Education Act, 1919 46 2,303 
Bihar and Orissa . Primary Education Act, 1919 Pe 1 4 
Central Provinces | Primary Education Act, 1920 vA 13 90* 
and Berar. 
Assam .. |Primary Education Act, 1925 a a es 
Delhi . ((Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) Pi 1 6 
Total wh 188 | 8,137 


N.B.—This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 


are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced, 


It includes, on the 


other hand, areas io which such schemes have Leen partially introduced. 


* Village centres, with 193 feeder villages. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their difiidence to introduce com pul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 


On the Slst March 1930, there were 204,001 
recognised primery schools in British India con- 
taining 9,224,084 acholars. (The latter figure does 
not include ‘scholars reading in the primary 
claeses of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1929-30, amounted to Rs. 7,91,67,418. 


Secondary and High School Education.— 
In 1911-12 there were 1,219 high schools 
India and in 1929-30 the number had risen 
to 2,944, the number of scholars in the 
former year being 390,881, and in the 
latter year 922,880. Some attempts have 
been made to give a greater bias to- 
wards a more practical form of instruction 
in these schools. The Oommission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secon schools, '* one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non-literary pursuits.’’ 
Some years later, what were called and C 
classes were started in some achools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforta have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculaRon and 
to emphasise the importance of oral testa and 


of school reoords. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose, Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board. But the main difficuity 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where- 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low 80 that the matri- 
cnlates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better echoolgin the State. 


There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indlans which are placed under the contro) of 
specia) imspectors for European Schools. The 


Technical Education 


education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that Curopean 
Schools are very remote from the general sy 
tem of education in India But efforts are 
bemg made to bring these schools more mto 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
tqcilities for Anglo Indian boys who may procced 
to higher education in Indian colleges 


Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The position of English as a toreign language 
and as @ medium of instruction in_ public 
schools was discussed by a representative coll- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member Although it wae generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by someon the ground thatit improved 
the knowledge of English The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive Some 
local authorities have since then approved of 
schemes providing for the recognition of local 
vernaculars as media of instruction and examin’ 
tion 1n certain subjects 


Cadet Training —Provision has been madc 
by the Government of India for the trainmg of 
cadets for the Mercantile Marine Service and a 
ship ‘IM™MIS Dufferin has been stationed 
for this purpose in Bombay waters 


Boy Scout Movement —A happy develop: 
ment in recent years has been the spread of. 
the boy scout movement in public schools 
wh.ch has had an excellent effect in all provinces 
In creating amongst boys an active sensc of good 
discipline During the year 1929 30 almost every 
province showed an increase in the number of its 
scouts In Madras there were 13,517 scouts of 
all ranks and the movement there 1s rapidly 
spreading into the villages Ihe number of 
scouts of allranks in Bombav was 26,776 In 
the Central Provinces, the enrolment increased, 
from 20,159 to 28,801 the increase being the 
highestin allIndia Inthe North-West Fronticr 
Province also scouting is flourshing ‘The most 
notable event, however in the annals of the 
movement in India was the International Jam- 
boree which was held at Birkenhead in Logland 
in 1929, and was attended by representative 
contingents of scouts from several provinces 

Girl Guide Movement —1his movement 15 
making steady progress During the year 
1929-30 there was a marked increase in the 
number of girl guides in Madras and in the 
United Provinces from 2,749 to 3,901 and from 
878 to 5,267 respectively In Burma guide hite- 
rature was being translated mto the vernacular 
while a magazine was started Ihe movement 
Is receiving great encouragement from Govern 
ment in the shape of annual monetary contri- 
butions in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 


Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
made for medical inspection of scholars 

As reported by one province, the inspection, 
oe necessarily somewhat perfunctory, is 
of value Some provinces are endeavouring to 
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improve their systems mn order to make them 
more effective and useful 

Intermediate Colleges.—One important 
Part of the Calcutta University Commussion's 
recommendations has been accepted bv the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow, Dacca and Ali- 
farh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
night schools from the rest of the school classes. 
The separated classes have been combined 
together and the control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education Such 
a Board was constituted for the Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 1921 It contains twenty-two 
members of whom seven are elected bv the 
University The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in the same year. 
It consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately one-quarter represent the Univer- 
sites in the Province. The Intermediate 
Lxamination Board of the Aligarh Muslim 
University was brought into existence by an 
Ordinance framed in 1922. It 1s composed of 
eight members The Ajmcr Board 18 composed 
of 38 members 


Professional and Technical Education — 
research institute in agriculture 
was started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- 
ences have been held at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing 8 suitable 
training in agriculture A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters Among commercial 
colleges, the most important 1s the Syden- 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial msitutions are dotted aLout India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
1es. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee echnical Institute in Bombay 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family Thetendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee ia affiliated 
to a university The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission 1s reported from several provinces 
here are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arta 
are studied, but also practical craftslike pottery 
and iron work There are two forest colleges 
at Debra Dun and Coimbatore and a 
Technical Institute 18 in existence at 
Cawnpore and a Mining School at Dhanbad. 
Mining and metallurgy are also taught by the 
Mining and Metallurgical College at Benares 
which provides a 4 year course leading to a 
B, 80 degree in each subject, 
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The majority of these institutions are not under the contro] of provincial department 
of education The followmng table shows in summary form the number of such institutions 
and of students attending them — 


























| 1929 | 1930. 
Type of Institution oe om Se a a ee 
Institutions sentents | Tnstitutions Students 
Training colleges and normal 766 32 751 784 33,481 
schools for teachers 
Law colleges and schools 16 7 572 16 7 585 
Medical colleges and schools 4] 9,693 45 10 679 
Engineering colleges and 17 4,159 18 4 349 
schools 
Agricultural colleges and 23 1 604 24 1 529 
schools 
Commercial colleges and 156 8 676 144 9,175 
schools 
Forest colluges 2 107 2 102 
Veterinary colleges 3 428 3 464 
Technical and Industria] 49> 27 2686 497 23 343 
schools 
Schools of Art 12 2 331 16 2 396 
Total (British India) 1 528 94 587 1 549 93,103 
Universities. 


There are now eighteen Universities in India, of which two are situated 1n Indian States All 
these Universities have been incorporated by law for the time being in force Jhe followmg 
statement gives the dates of the varfous University Acts and the termtorial jurisdiction of the 
different Universities — 


No. University. | Dates of Acts Territorial jurisdiction, 


1 |CALCUTTA ee -.{1857, 1904, 1900 and|Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
1921, Indian States 
2 |MADRAS ee .. (1857, 1904, 1905 and|Ihe Presidency of Madras excluding cer- 
1923 tain parts of the Telugu country and 
Coorg and certain Indian States 
8 |BOoMBAY oe .. |1857, 1904, 1905 andjThe Presidency of Bombay and certain 
1923 Indian States (Baroda, etc ). 
4 |PUNJAB ee .. /1882, 1904 & 1905 ../The Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Provmece, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indjan States (Kashmir, Patiala, etc ). 
ALLAHABAD .. we aed 1904, 1905 and/Allahsbad 
1921 


§ 

6 |BEVARES HInpDU-..jOct. 1915 “ .-|Benares District. 

7 \|MysoreE we July 1916 =. .. {Mysore State 

8 |PATNA cg .- Sept. 1917 and 1923.. ec A Orissa and adjacent Indians 





9 |OSMANIA is »« {1918 os . |Hyderabad. 

10 |Dacoa ee -.j/April 1920... --|Radius of 5 miles. 

11 JALIGARH Musi ,./Sept.1020 .. ..| Radius of 10 miles. 

12 |RANGOON., -- (Oct. 1920 and 1924 ..|Barma 

138 |LUCKNOW .. »-|Nov. 1920 =... .. (Local, 

14 DELHI ee ees March 1922 ee ee Delhi 

15 |NAGPUR ie --|June 1923... .-|The Central Provinces and Berar. 

16 |ANDHRA * a . |\Jan 1926... A gr tadi§ the Telegu Country of the Madras 

ency 

17 |AGRA ae . |April 1927 —«w.. . |United Provinces (excluding the territorial 
jurisdictions of Allahabad, Benares, 
Aligarh and Lucknow Universities), 
Rajputana and Central India 

18 |ANNAMALAI .. .. January 1929 .. (Radius of 10 miles 


Actually established after 1925-26, 
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The first University 1n India, that of ( is divided into Faculties, which are in most cases 
Calcutta, was founded 1n 1857 Between 1857 | those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, neermng. Thereis an oriental facultyin the Pun- 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added jab University alone There are also Boards of 
These five universities were all of the affiliat Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
ingtype Thev consisted of groups of colleges, books or books which represent the standard of 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart, knowledge required in the various examinations 
and bound together by a legally constituted The newer universities differ coneiderably from 
central organisation, which determined the the older universities in constitution 


qualifications for admission, prescribed the poet graduate work —Apart from the 


courses of study, conducted the examimations 
general tightenmg up of university control 
and exercised a mild form of control over the over its colleges, the chief feat of 


affiliated colleges There was nothing under 

the system to limit the number of institutions | eae - purer ase eo paseing 
affiliated to a University, and for thirty Sears, | by the os be ean ag 2 nae an = ve ree 
+e, from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for! 2, sir tial Maree er ease : pacing 
Unversity Oducation was mel, Not by she crea lof university professors have been appointed , 


tion of new universities, but by enlarging the in the Puniab th i f 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas |!2 the Punjab the services of a certain number 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had of temporary professora from ove ra 


been engaged In Bombay a certain number of 

been carried on so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows — ria ia Gost cee dnate ede By hy Hie 
auspices of the University But the most 
Scholars | notable advance has been made in Oalcutta, 
owing to the energy of the late Sir Asutosh 
Calcutta = | +»o8 | 28,618 [Nath Pa and to the liberalty of Sir Tarak 


University Colleges 








Af _ Palit err Sir Rash onal Gboah we 
, &® committee was appo vestiga 
Bombay uM 8,001 the crea en eocorvaure ie ite oper, rt 

regulations have been passed by the nate, 
Madras me 10,216 whereby all post graduate teaching and research 
Punjab o4 6.558 ‘| 0 arts and science in Calcutta is now conducted 
y para it | on ua pearl ras Sa pagh ay oF ~ 

college teachers have been invi e pa 
aL aL in the work Post-graduate councils in arta 
It had become obvious that further expansion and science have also been constituted, which 
on the same |1nes was no longer possible without comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
a serious loss of efficiencv and the Government of | aud a very small number of additional numbers 
India had recognised in their resolution uf 1913! appomted by the Senate A Committee was 
the necessity of creating new local teaching appomted by the Senate of the Calcutta Univer 
and residentia] universitiesin addition to the sity to consider a draft Bul for the reconstitution 
existing affiliating universities The develop | and reorganisation of the University but 1t had 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the not submitted its final report at the close of the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of | year 1929 30 Another Committee which was 
loca] and provincial] patriotism, leading to the appoited to consider the question of the future 
establishmeut of a number of teaching univer of the post graduate department and connected 

ee : aa aye type BaP oihs Chine Ne since , financial problems submitted its report in 1930 

n strongly advocat y the Calcut niver- na 

sity Commission which has offered constructive _,10@ University of Madras—This is one 
pro las to the lines to be followed 1n univer of the vlder universities It has recently been 
ait atari reconstituted The reconstituted University while 
y : functioning as teaching and residential 
The Universities of Calcutta and the University in so far as the city of Madras is 
ab—These two Universities alone concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
still retvwm their old form On_ the over its mofussil colleges which remain afii- 
27th March 1921 an amending Act was ,liated to1t Theadmmutration of the University 
passed by which the Governor-General is in the hands of a Senate which has been 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta so constituted as to include both those who are 
University and now the head of the provincial | educationists and those who are connected with 
government is the Chancellor of each of the older ‘the actual business and commercial life A 
universities The Vice Chancellor 1s nommated large elective element has been introduced 1n 
by the Government concerned The executive its composition Government control over 
body is the Syndicate which 1s now organised so_the details of administration has been decentra- 
asto includealarger educational element Over/lised The affairs of the University are managed 
this body the Vice Chancellor presides, all by the Senate through a body called the 
other members being elected by the Faculties, | Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
except the Director of Public Instruction who ' new body, has charge of the academic matters 
isa member ex-officio The secretarial work 1s The affilhated colleges have till recently been 
Inder the direction of the Registrar The entrusted to the care of a new organisation 
legislative body ie the Senate which consists of called the Council of Affiliated Colleges which 
from 75 to 100 members, 80 percent of whom are has been abolished by the Madras University 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest bemmg Amendment Act of 1929 The Governor- 
elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or. Genera] of India has been associated with the 
by the body of registered graduates TheSenate University as its Visitor with certain emergeney 
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powers. The Governor of Madras continues 
to be a Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor 1s an 


elected whole-time officer 


The University of Bombay.—A new Act 
was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1928 to reconstitute the 
University of Bombay so as to enable the Univer- 
sity to provide greater facilities for higher educa 
tion and to conduct postgraduate teaching and 
research in all branches of learning, including 
technology, while cormtinuing to exercise due 
control over the teaching given by colleges 
affiliated to 1t from time to time The chief 
provisions of the Act are to extend the elective 
principle to the composition of the vanous bodies 
of the Umversity and to entrust the technical 
part of the work to a newly constituted body, 
the Academic Council, which is composed en 
tirely of persons connected directly with educa- 
tion Ihe Actalso provides that Government 
shall hereafter make an annual grant of 
Rs 1,17,000 to the University The size 
of the Senate has been raised from 100 to 150 
members (excluding donors and nominees of 
donors) of whom 93 are elected members This 
Act was enforced in 1929 


The University of Allahabad —This 1s 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation Jn 1921 an Act was passed with 
@ view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given 1n 1ts name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad The Agra Univer- 
sity has now relieved it of its affilhating functions 
The Governor-Gencral is Visitor and the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces Chancellor The Vrce- 
Chancellor 1s a whole-time officer There 15 a 
Court, an Executive Council,an Academic Councd 
a Commutee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
ture only, a Council of Associated Colleges de 

The University maintains a good reputation 
for research work carricd out by staff and 
students 


The Mysore Universi was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
{n the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very sim:- 
lat in ita constitution to the older Indian um 
vetsities, having a Senate of not leas than fitty 
and not more than sixty members , but, unlike 
the older universities, [It gives seate on the 
Senate to the university professors ¢ér-officio 
It departs from existing meets by centralising 
university instruction in re and ore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select 
ed high echoola. This University has N re- 
cognised by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
being in force, that is to say, its examinations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corresponding examinations and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law in British India 

The Patna University.—Much thougnt has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 


the old. Patna University, which was con- desikned 


stituted in 1917, is in most of Its features 
a university of the old type, but certain 


Universities in India. 


innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who lz the Governor of the province, may 
angul any proceeding of the University which 
18 not in conformity with the Act and the 
Regulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle has ex d, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies, 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons of their principals. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
inspect all colleges of the University. The col- 
leges affiliated to the University are of two kinds 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated withina specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in ono of 
the four following towns Wuruftarpur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Hazanbagh This distinction, 
however, between ‘‘ college of the University ”’ 
and “ external colleges ” 15 no longer considered 
Necessary and the local Government have 
accordingly introduced a Bill in the local Legis- 
tive Council todo away with it The Syndicate 
has been reconstituted and now consists of the 
Vice Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, nine teachers and seven non teachers 


The Osmania University, Hyderabad — 
The Osmania University was estabi under 
a Charter promulgated with a Farman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918 The fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University 15 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as & language 
18 compulsory 1n the cise of allstudents There 
is a Bureau of Trafslation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. The constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Svndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies 
here 1s a Chanecclior and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ez-officio officers. The executive govern- 
went of the University including general super- 
Vision and control over colleges 1s vested in the 
Council] which 1s the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 
mm the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, viz , the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which was openedin 1919 The Osmania 
University has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being 1n force, that 1s to sav 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the cortssponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British India. 


The Hindu University, Benares.—The crea- 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
timate: ween: The caaahy is ok 
naive g % no 
to meet the needs of one province 
ae but to draw students from all parta of 

ndia. 


Umiversittes on India. 


It has no a opt no privilege. Its ene! 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super 

vising distant colleges nor is ita vitality impaired 
bv the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising ita own teaching 
It is therefore the first Indian university whic! 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an adm: 

nistrative organisation. Its constitution | 

therefore very different from those of the othe! 
Indian universities. A dividing line Is mad: 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate. Thi 
Court which is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statytes and roguiations. With a few 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus 
The senate hag the entire charge of the organisa: 
tion of instruction in the University and thi 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina 

tion and discipline of students, and the confer- 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees. The 
Standing Finance Committee, which has recentl 

been constituted by an amendment of the Act, 
isa powerful kody without whose approval no 
expenditure other than that provided for in the 
Budget shall be incurred by the University. 


The University of D cca.—Witb the 
modification of the Partition of Bengal 
in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the cayital o 
the separate province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university o! 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
& committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the Limits 
of the city of Dacca. The committee which 
was presided over by the late Mr. R. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year. The report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the students. The University was to be 
Very largely a State institution, and practically 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
Jegea were to be separate unite, each with ite 
separate staff and prong 4 they were to be 
linked together and with the University by 8 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
Body, to be called the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and in other res an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 58 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down to nearly 40 lakhs, 
eXclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about 6} 
lakhs annually. Before the 


12 


scheme thus ela- : 
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borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand, the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni- 
vermty was passed in April 1920 and Mr L. 
(now Sir) P. J. , O.1.3., was appointed 
the first Vice-Chancellor. The Act has since 
been amended in order to make the Executive 
Council the chief authority of the University. 


The Aligarh Muslim Phakbe alt fa 
It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed 

years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was o 
which three years later was converted into the 
Muhammadan Anglio-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement in favour of transforming this 
collegeinto a teaching and residential university 
Started, as early as the end of the last century. 
Tn 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal which resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions. A 
constitution was drawn up and a_ consulta- 
tive committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secreta: of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India. 


On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
em University Association was held at Ali- 
yarh, under the presidency of the Raja (now 
Maharaja) of Mahmudabad, when it was 
propos that the meeting recommends to the 

osiem University Foundation Committee the 
acceptance of the Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University. It was evident 
at the meeting that a large nuwber of Indian 
Moslems were not prepared to accept a consti- 
tution for their university similar that of 
“he Hindu University. 


In April, 1917, ata meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 


‘* That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves wi 
‘eference to the letter of the Government of 
‘odia, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
Jth February 1917, D.0O. No. 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
[t further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its ez-officio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Fducation Member for 
the Introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
In the Imperial Legislative Council.” 


The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced into the Counci] and was paesed in 
September 1920. The Act came Into force cn 
“ecember lst, 1920, 

The University has lately been overhauled in 
.ecordance with the recommendations of the 
rahimtoola Enquiry Committee. 
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Uniwwersities 1n India. 


The University of Rangoon.—Plans for a ment in relation to it. It isa unitary teaching 
ersity in Burma had 


been under consider 

ation for some years. After hisarrivalin Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses in arte and science, pure 
and senate technology, medicine, engineer 
ing, culture, law, forestry, veterinary, sclence 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc 
tion practical studies at the Ohief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and mora 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectua. od es of the province in ons 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teaching and residential college at Rancoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. The 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
1928. The amending Act introduced greater 
pular and representative elements in the com 


nci] with greater discretionary powers in 
matters affecting blic interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofussdl 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges. In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and aspirations of the province The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vice- 

n the Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Councilis the 
supreme administrative body whilethe Senate 
fs an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
ffovernor-General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause Inspection to be made. The University 
is oe up an impressive record of research 
work, 


The Lucknow University~—The founda 
tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotiam of the people of Oudh. It ix 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920 The 
eet? | authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers making statutes, (2) the Executive 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (8) the 
Academic Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade- 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub-Committee of the Court) deals with 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power asin the 
case of the Rangoon University and other new, 
or reorgauaed universities. The chief necd 
of the University is a Maternity Hospital for 
the Medical College. Students have now to go 
to Madras for pra training in gynecology 


The Delhi University—The Delhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govera- 


and residential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess- 
ing at present three constituent colleges. ‘The 
Act provides for two schemes—a provincial and 
& permanent one. Underthe provisional scheme, 
which is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc ,in their 
existing buildings ‘They also retain interme- 
diate classes But there have been inetituted, 
8o far as possible and desirable, common classes 
forgraduateteaching. The matriculation exam- 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admussion test to the Uni- 
versity courses. The permanent scheme con- 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi 
City would become intermediate institutions 
and that degree clusses would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi. 
There would be halis and hostels where students 
would receive tutorial instruction. ‘fhe Intere 
mediate Examination of an Indian Universitv 
or an equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University. The 
Governor-Genera] is the ez-oficwo Chancellor 
There is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor 
and a Rector. The principal governing bodies 


' of the University are a Court, an Executive 
ition of the Council and invested the reformed . 


Counci] and an Academic Council. A scheme 
for the reorganisation of the University 1s at 
present under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India 


The Nagpur  University.—This Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1923. 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission and 
the provisions in other University Acts in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions. 
ID particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in the matter of the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, aod of their 
powers and duties, the composition and fune- 
tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
with Government. The University Act pro- 
vides in the firstinrtance for a University of an- 
examining and affiliating type 10 which the 
existence of the colleges 1a preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre of 
Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
& managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
Univerelty instruction either by taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti- 
tuting and maintaining its own colleges. 


Andhra Oniversity—In January 1926: 
the Governor General accorded his assent to 
an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madras 
Presidency. The new University is called 
the Andhra University and 1s of an affillating 
type and a)! colleges located in the Telugu coun- 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical, have become affiliated pes in 
The University endeavours to develop . 
tiie and technical education with ] 


reference to the industries of the elugu 


Education 


districts; it appoints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development in the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination, and also aims at the ultimate 
establishment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu districts, 


It has recently been amended to provide for 
the payment to the University of a non-recur- 
ring endowment grant of Rs. 27 lakhs, an annual 
block eet of not less than Rs. 14 lakhs for the 
general expenditure of the University and a non- 
recurring grant of not less than Rs. 74 lakhs for 
buildings and equipment. Tle headquarters 
of the University have been located at Vizaga- 
patam. 


Agra University.— This University was esta- 
blished and incorporated by the Agra University 
Act, 1926 (United Provinces Act No. VIII of 
1928). Itisa purely affiliating University and 
has relieved Allahabad University of its ‘‘ exter- 
nal side” its territorial jurisdiction embraces 
the United Provinces (excluding the territorial] 
limits of the Allahabad, Benares Hindu, Ali- 
garh Muslim and Lucknow Universities), Raj- 
putana and Central India. 


The Annamalai University,Chidambaram, 
Madras Presidency.—This is a teaching and 
residential University incorporated by an Act 
of the Legislative Council of the Madras Presi- 
dency (Madras Act No. I of 1929). It owes its 
foundation largely to the generosity of Sir 
Annamalai Chettiyar who has handed over to the 
University certain institutions established and 
maintained by him at and near Chidambaram 
with all the properties attached thereto and has 
also given a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs towards the 
creation of an endowment fund. The aim ofthe 
University is to encourage higher education, 
and rescarch in the Tamil districts of the Madras 
Presidency. The Administration of the Univer- 
sity is in the hands of a Syndicate, a Senate, 
a Finance Committee and an Academic Council. 
The Act provides for a continuous connection 
with the University of Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 
and his successor, a8 the Founder of the Univer- 
sity, with certain powers and privileges. The 
Governor-General is the Visitor of the Univer- 
sity. The Governor of Fort St. George is the 
Chancellor of the University and the Vice- 
Chancellor is appointed by the Chancellor from 
a. ee of three persons recommended by the 

ounder, 


Inter-University Board.—The idea put for. 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni. 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board. Its functions are :— ' 


(a) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 


(6) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 
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(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 


(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, & common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Im or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 


(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 


(9) to fulfill such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 


Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 


The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 


The Board has not yet had much influence 
m University policy in India but it has done 
a considerable amount of usgful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. It 
also put certain universities into touch with 
distinguished teachers from abroad who were 
available for lecturing at University centres 
and arranged for two sectional conferences— 
the one of representatives of the five universi- 
ties in the United Provinces and the other of 
representatives of the two universities in Bengal. 
In addition to the Hand book of Indian Uni 
versities, the Board has issued a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Facilities for Orlental Studies and 
Research at Indian Universities.” 


Education of Indian Women and Girls— 
There is stil] a leeway to be made good. l 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 


Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medicai 
course for medica] students. The Shreemat]l 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Womcn’s 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 


The All-India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. Recently, an All-India Women’s Eduea- 
tion Fund Association has been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 aspecial committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 

, reported at the end of the year recommending 
jthe establishment of such a college “on 
, absolutely new lines which would synthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research’? and the Governin 


(ec) to serve as an authorised channel of com- Body of the Association supported the proposa 


munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 


at the Annual General Meeting 
which has adopted it. 


of the Association 
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The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1929-30 :— 
| Institutions. Scholars. 
eee In - Increase 
1939. 1929, or 1930. 1929. or 
| Decrease. 
RIVicieiric 
For Females. 
Recoguized institutions- - 
Arts Colleges os 19 19 1,519 1,364 -- 155 
Professional Colleges 8 7 +1 240 227 +13 
High Schools — a 802 278 +24 72,597) 68,604) +8,993 
Middle Schools... i 779 743 +36 06,346} 95,879) +10,467 
Schools .. 2a .»| 31,408 | 30,303 | + 1,105 |1,193,312/1,183,043| -+60,269 
Special Schools... “se ee 304 389 +65 15,227) 14,641 +688 
Unrecognized institutions .. .-| 3,695 3,430 +245 78,596) 76,872) +1,724 
Total ..| 86,605 | 35 160 | +1,436 1,467,687]1,885,630 482,207. 


Education in the Army.—The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows :— 


(¢) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to :— 


(a) develop his training faculties; 


(0)improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 


(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 


(44) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving aud ez- 
service (British and Indian). 


(4) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 


(tw) The creation of a Lody of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 


The Priace of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun.—A Roya) 
Military College been established at Dehra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen. both 
civil and military, upto the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Chiefs’ Colieges—For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princea 
of India, whose fasnilies rule over one-third of 


the Indian continent, five Chiefs’ Colleges are 
maintained, viz: — 


(t) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Rajputana 
Chiefs ; 

(ff) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs ; 

(si) Aitchison College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs; 


(tv) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs ; and 

(ct) Rajkumar College, Rajpur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach Engl Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma ig regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standard called the Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College. The examination for this 
Diploma is also held by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent ty 
that of the B.A. diploma of an Indian University . 


Indigenous Education.—Of the 12,515,126 
scholars being educated in India 616,524 are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘un-recog- 
nwed’ institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of Importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s schoo} at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi's 
schoo] at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schocls attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have areligious or 
‘national’ atmosphere and are poasibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 


Hartog Committee. 


The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim = hay Khan, 
is animportant unrecognised institution It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery 


Indian students in Foreign Countries — 
Indian students still proceed to foreign countries 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education Thirty years ago number of 
Indian students in Great Britain was 400 The 
number now 18 well over 2,000, and including 
students at Universities on the Continent and 
in the United States of America the total number 
who are abroad in one year 1s not less than 
2,500 The known figures for Great Britain 
during the year 1929-30 are as follows — 
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As far as can be ascertained, there were 25 
Indian students at French Universities, 46 in 
German Universities and 20> in the Colleges 
and Universities in the United States of America 
in 1929 30 The last figure excludes a number 
of Indians of the student type who were em- 
ployed in industrial and professional trainmg of 
various kinds but whose names are not recorded 
on the books of any University or College 


Hartog Committee on Education —The 
mort notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxillary Committee to 
the Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Philp Hartog, to make 
enquiries into the growth of education in British 
India and to prepare a “review of the growth 
of education” h particular rcference to it< 
organisation m British India and its relation 


to political and constitutional conditions 
Institutions. re and potentialities of progress The report of 
Oxford Universit B2 the Committee has been published and 
Cambridge Untveraut o 105 constitutes a valuable document on the 
London Shige ya other present state of education in India 
Institutions at London 993 A Commis‘ion appojated by the Inernational 
Other English Universities and Missionary Council and presided over by Dr 
Welsh Universities 338 4A D Jindsiy, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Scottish Universities 261 recently tourcd India with a view to investigat- 
Insh Universities 70 ing the various problems connected with the 
Inns of Court 583 higher educition provided by the various 
—_—~— Missionary bodies working m India They 
: ‘Lotal 2,402 — have now published their report 
The following table gives the latest available figures and other particulars about the 
Universities 3— 
STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA, 1930 
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1 Calcutta ee sad iad Sc L,} 201} 1,811) 1,142] 27,558) 1,984/The University also 
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2. Bombay |Teac hingii857\A Sc, L 4 
and Affi M 


hating 


* Abbreviations —A =Arts Ag =Agneulture 


1ng), Eng —=Engeneering , F =Forestry; F A =Fine Arts 


Tearnng, Sc =Seence , Tech = Technology , Th 


, Com =Commerce , 


awards degrees in 
Commerce and 
Education 


63/12 607) 1,140/The University was 
reconstituted in 
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cation Agricul- 
ture and kngi 
neering 


Ed =Educaton (Teach 
L =Law, M =Medtene, O =Onriental 
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= 


ogy 
N B—The term Affiliated Colleges” incols 6 and 8 of the table means al! colleges affliated 
to, associated with, or recognised by, a University 
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3 Madras /Teac hingj1857,.A, 8c, L,| 26) 1 2901 
and Affi M, Eng, 
hating Lid , Ag 

Com, F 
A ,O. 

4 Punjab oes ee 1882,0,A, Sc,! 7 

Affi M,L, 
fiat ,Com 

5 Allahabad |Unitary ({1887)A,8c, L,| 108 
Com 

6 BenaresiUnitary |1916,A Sc, O,| 188 

indu Th L, 

M 

7? Mysoret |Unitary /1916)A, Se ,| 271 
Eng, & 
Tech ,M 

8 Patna Afhliating |1017|A,Sc Ed,| . 
L, Kng 

9 Osmaniaf |Teaching [1918A,Th, Sc! 117 
M, Lng ; 
Ed, L, 
Tech 

10 AligarhUnitary |1920A,8c, L! 7 

Muslim kd , Th 
om 
wo =Enguneering i —Fore y F 


10 


N B—The term ‘ Affiliated Collezecs 


A —Fune Aris 


110] 16 236] 1,979|/The Un 


was 
recon 7 in 
1923 34} ~~ also 


awards (79 rees or 

diplomari3| Orien- 
Lealdijig and 

Econony72 


255| 14 307, 1,202\ Faculty «rts {n- 


1,626 


2,538 


3,127 


734 


885 


4,869 


218 


816 


oe L —lI aw, 
2evearning , Sc =Sevence, Tech =Technology , Th —1 heology 


~ Situated in an Indian State and outside British India, 


to, assoclated with, or recognized by, a University 
A detailed account of the old and new Universities is given in the preceding paragraphs 
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1921 


198/Faculty o. Science 


387 a 


385 


70 


176)There are no 


includes? _Engi- 
neering The Uni 
versity also 
awards diplomas 
in Educ,ation 


Uni versity is 
ocated € at two 

Centres — Mysore 
and Bairigalore It 
also a\wards de 
grees In yCommerce 
and Edu goation 


2 
\ 
8 
r 


3 
= 


‘Feoul- 
ties, but the ae 
Departments’ of 
Studies in vw: arious 
subjects Fig cures 
for ‘the Intermec 11- 
ate College of the 
University are 
shown under“Afi 
Hated Colleges ’ 


Abbreviations —A =Aris Ag =Agriculture Com =—Commerce, Ed =Educatin Te aching) 


"M = Medterne 0 =Onental 


in cols 6and 8 of the table means all colleges affiliated 
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11 Rangoon /Teaching }1920/|A Se M| 134 12} 1833) 106) 129)There are no Facul- 
and 


Eng, F ties but there 

Residen Ld are Boards of Stu- 

tial dies in various 
subjects 


12 Lucknow |Unitary [|1920/A Sc M | 113 10} 1 638 54/ 146)/Diplomas in Educa 
L Com tion and QOnental 
I anguagcs are 

also awarded 


13. Dacca Unitary |1921)/A Sc, L | 97 1 288 156/Figures for _ the 
Teachers’ College, 
Dacca, which is 
associated with 
the University are 
hot given Medical 
students who 
take their Science 
courses at the 
University, are 
also excluded 
The University 
alo awards de 
grecs In Commerce 
and Education 


14 Delhi Teaching |1922/A,8c, L| 11 88} 105] 1,605) 202 
15 Nagpur |Teachingj1923\A ,8c, L,| 6) 118; 216 1879) 200 


and Affi Ed , Ag 
hating 
16 Andhra /|Affillating |1926/A , 8c, M 809 3537| 405 
Ed O 
17 «Agra Affihating }1927)A Sc 332 2558; 523 
Com , 
L,Ag 
48 Annamalai University |1929/A , 8&, O| 56 618 


Noexamnation was 
held during the 
year 





* Abbremations — A= Arts, Ag = Agnreuliure, Com — Commerce, Ed =Education (1 eaching) 
Eng Engineering ¥-—Foresiry, F A =Fine Arts, L=Law, M=Medurine O — Onental 


Learning ; Sc.— Scrence, Tech — Technology , Th =T heology 


N B—-The term “ Affiliated Colleges’ mcols 6 and 8 of the table means all colleges affiliated 
to, associated with, or recognised by, a University 


A detailed account of the old and new Universities is givenin the preceding paragraphs 
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Educatuon wm N.-W. Frontier Provence 
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382 Education in Delhi. 
Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


jrozs-es. 1925-26 | 1986-27 ltoxr-2e 1028-20, |1920-80. 
} 











Areva in square miles .. “ oe 593' 693 693 593 593 5903 
Population Male oe e-| 281,683; 281.633] 281,633) 281,683] 281,633) 281,633 
PB Female ..  ..| 206,555] 206,555| 206,655| 206,555| 206,555| 206,655 








TOTAL POPULATION . | 488,188; 488,188) 488,188 
Recognised Institutionsfor Males. 


488,188| 488,188] 488,188 














Number of arts colleges .. ae Zs 6 6 6 
Number of high ponds “itsh oe ee 13 i He 
ngiis 
Middie Schools. 4 ecneuler sf 12 17 22 
Number of primary schools as as 157 163 161 
Male Scholarsin Recognised 
Institutions. 
In artecolleges .. eo ig as 1,109 1,269 1,386 
In high schools ee E glish e6 ee oe ase pines 
n P ee 4,084 ; ,026 
Middle Schoola -- 4 Vernacular 1,187} 1,854 2450 
In primary schools 12,883} 16,053) 16,970 
Percentage of male Scholars in ” Recog- 
nised institutions to male population. 8-8 10° 8 11°6 
Recognised Institutions for Females, 
Number ofartscolieges .. Ne ae 1 1 1 
Number of high ee “sitsh oe oe 2 2 2 
n se e ee ee 
Middle Schools .-4 Vernacular 9 1 10 
Number of primary schoola es a 38 4 $1 
Female Scholara in Recognised = 
Inatitutions. 
In artscolleges .. ee ae 42 51 58 
[n highschools .. mack as es 575 685 679 
ng. 8 ee ee ee ee eo 
Middle Schools. .{ Bagish 1,674} 1,947] 2,192 
In primary schools ee os 2,942 3,942; 4,764 
Percentage of female acholars in 
Recognised institutions to pear 
population oa - ‘a 2°6 32 3°8 
ToTAL SCHOLARS in Recog-f Male .. - 25,282| 30,404| 32,646 
nised institutions Female . 5,344 6,747 7,828 
TOTAL .. 80,626| 937,243| 49,474 
ToTsAL SOHOLARS (both male and 
female in all institutions) .. es 33,082} $9,111) 42,518 
Percentage of total scholars [Male .. 9°56) irs) 121 
to population. Female.. 2°9 3°5 4°1 
Toras.. ~ 6-6 6-7, 801; 87 
Male .. 1,864 2,%47 2,318 
No. of Pupils in class IV. .. Female 432 537 486 
TOTAL .. 2,296 2,784 2,799 
£zpenditure (in thousands of rupees), . 
8. : Re‘ 
From Government peas ei és 9,58 10,32 11,80 
From local funds.. ee 3 28 80 40 
From Municipal funds .. ee ue 2,26 3,21 2,29 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE from public funds. 12,07 18,83 14,49 
From fees .. ae aes. ane 3.238 3,82 4 69 
From other sources td «< as 4,05 3,56 464 








GRAND TOTAL OF BXPEYDITURE .. 
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Education in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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Education in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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Education in Baluchistan. 
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Education in Bangalore. 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 


The aim of the Association 18 to develop 


good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character—training them in habite of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance—inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves 

It is confidently Thee eer that inthe Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India The movement is non official, 
non-military, non political and non sectarian 
Its attitude towards religion 18 to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country, (2) to help others at all 
times, and (3) to obey the Scout law. Ihe 
law referred to lays down— 


1. hat a Scout’s honour js to be trusted , 


2 ThatheisloyaltoGod King and country 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades 
his country and those under him, 


3. Thathe 1s to be useful and to help others 


4, That he 1s afriend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs , 


6. That he 1s courteous , 
6. That he is a friend to animals 
7. That he obeys orders ; 


8 That he smiles and whistles under al. 
difficulties , 


9 That he 1s thrifty ; 
10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed, 


INDIAN HEAD QUARTERS 


Patron —H R H The Prince of Wales, K G 


Chef Scout for India —His Txcelleacy The 
Right Hon ble The Larl of Willingdon, G M51 
G@MIE GCMG GBE 


Chef Commissroner —(Vacant ) 
General Secretary--E C Mieville Esq ,oMG 


General Counc for Indva-— 


Ex officve —The Chief Commissioner for India 
The Provincial Commissioners 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils 


Elected —(Not completed ) 

Nominated —(Not completed ) 

Provincial Commusstoner for Bombay Press 
dency—Sit Chunilal Mehta, MA,LLB,KOBI 


Promneval Secretary for Bomboy—M YV 
Venkateswaran, Esq, HM A,JP 


Scout Strength. 








PROVINCE Scours | Cups |ToTaL 
Assam 2,400} 1,308 | 8,758 
Baluchistan 305 213 | 518 
Bangalore 601 177 | 778 
Bengal 6125) 1,159 | 7,276 
Bihar and Orissa 9466 | 2,476 | 11 942 
Bombay 28182 | 6757 |34,939 
Central India ; 266 83 354 
Central Provinees 9,492 | 3,527 }13019 
Delhi. ae 223 29 | 252 
Madras 10,459 | 2023 | 12,482 
Punjab 31,407 | 38,498 | 34,905 
Ra) putana 448 81 | 529 
United Provinces 5,772 448 | 6,220 
Burma 3077 346 | 3,428 
Cochin 966 at | = 991 
Marwar 296 62 358 


— 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


The Need —Morethan seventy per cent of 
the vast population of India subsist on agricul- 
ture and the majority of these mulilions 
generally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth The ryot’s occupation 16 
healthy and productive, and he 1s proverbially 


ernment {n Madras deputed Mr F A (now Sir 
Frederick} Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
bility of starting agricultural orland banks in 
that Presidency tor the financing of the agnicul- 
tural industry There was in existence im Ma- 
dras an indigenous system of banking availible 
honest and straightforward in his dealings, for persons of small means. This institution, 
except when years of famine and hardsiup called the Nidhi corresponded in some respects 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant ,to the provident funds and friendly societies 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of in Furopean countries ‘Though these Nidhis 
education and consequent lack of fore-|provided cheap capital to agricultunsts and 
sight, he has to incur beavy debts to meet ! others the spirit of co-operation wa’ lacking in 
Occasional expenses for current seasonal pur them dir Frederick submitted an exhaustive 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for report to Government suggesting that the form- 
ceremonial objecta, and he has therefore to ation of co-operative societies afforded an excel- 
Reek the assistance of the local money-lender, lent means for relicving rural indebtedness. 
known a3 the Sowkar or the Mahajan The, Unfortunately the report was not recelved 
rates of interest on such advances, though | favourably either by the non official public or 
varying from province to province and even by the Government of Madras, and no action 
in different parts of a peoace ate gencrally [ was taken on the recommendations made in it. 
very high In addition charging excessive' [The next few years saw two of the worst 
rates, the Sowkar extorts money under Various famines from which India had ever suffered 
pretexts and often takes from the needy borrower and in 1901 Lord Curzon appoimted a Com- 
bonds for amounts in excess of those actually | mission to report on the measures to be adopted 
advanced One of the chief causes of the in future to protect the ryot from the ravages ot 
ryot’s poverty 1s, that owmg to the absence |famines and to relleve distress The Commission 
of security and his short sightedness due to want | laid stress on the proper working of the Agricul 
of education, he did not in timcs of prosperity | turists’ Loans and the Land Improvement Loans 
collect and lay by his savings but fmttered Acts under which takavy advances are made by 


~ ,his small earnimgs in uneconomic invest , 
additional land, on the purchase of 

- ornaments, and in extravagant or 
Tenditure,on Marriage and other 
16 tion saysthat in times past 
der the ground with the 
death the money was lost 
This absence of thrift 
Nee, 1n case of difficulty, 
mm the Sowkar are the 
besides a geneial ab- 
sfor progress A co- 
ali this masmuch 


val 
oO 


S  utable institution 

' «+ g & +8 and teaches 
° " @ @ ° fthelp through 
wm OF he feels im 

- « & >. {tonic poverty 
. * we v~ ° ¢ agriculturist 


F introduction 
m2 as his work | 
to enable, 
a 


4 Scumstances 
a gcsent ! 
eo & a e question 
3S blishment 
g 8 3 ip in the 
9 eas derbren 
g a4 E Justice 
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4 not 

5 The 
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Government to cultivators This system wis 
given a long trial in the years previous to the 
great faminesas well as during the yetrs suc: 
ceeding the 1899 1900 famines Butitis ac- 
knowledged onall hands that thesystem h1s not 
been successful in solying the problem of rural 
stagnation, as 1t 1s clear that it is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capitalalone which will raise the 
agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help 
This Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed the view that the 
introduction of cooperation tn rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end, 


Co-operative Credit Societies Act —These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appomt a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
ts head to investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged tnal 
Individual Officers of Government were 
at the same time making experiments on 
simi’. a * the United Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory resulta All these 
activities, however,took an organized shape only 


oif' when Lord Curzon’s Government introduced 


in the Imperis! Legislative Council a Bull to 
provide for the constitusion and control of co- 
operative credit societies In the drawing up 
of the scheme of co operative credit, Govern- 
ment had the assistance of the late M. Henry 


Co-operative Socretres’ Act. 


W. Wolff. The main provisions of the Bill 
which became the (o-operative Credit Societies 
Act (Act X of 1904) were "— 


(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 


(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and _ other 
co-operative societies, and to distribute the 
money thus obtamed in loans to members, or 
with the special permission of the Registrai, 
to other co-operative credit societies 


(3) The organization and contro) of co- 
operative credit societies in every Province 
were put under the charge of a special Govern 
ment officer called the Registrar of Co operative 
Credit Societies 


(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 


(6) The lability of a member of a rural 
society was to be unlimited 


(6) No dividends were to be paid from the 
profits of a rural socicty, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certam limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
mem bers. 


(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits In a year 
were carried to the reserve tund 


Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments 1n all the Presidencies and major 
rovinces appointed Registrars with full powers 
O organise, register, and supervise societies 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans were freely given to the 
societies, and the response to the organiing 
work of the Registrars was gradual and steady 
throughout most parts of the country 


Co-operative Societies Act —AS co opera- 
tion progressed in the country, defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Societies Act and 
these were brought to the attention of Govern- 
ment by the Conferences of the Registrais wh .ch 
were for some years held annually Intwo 
directions the need for improved legislation 
was especially felt In the first place the 
success of credit societies had led to the intro 
duction of %o operative societies for distribu 
tion and fcr purposes other than credit for 
which no legislative protection could be se- 
cured under the then existing law And, 
second};, the need for a free supply of capita] 
and for an improved system cf supervision 
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it emerged from the Council as the Co-operative 
Societies Act (II of 1912) replacing Act X 
of 1904. The outstanding features of the new 
Act were as under — 


(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India ) 


(6) It defined, in precise terms the objects for 
which co operative societies could be organised 


(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into ruraland urban and substituted 
amore scientific division in accordance with 
the form of Habihty adopted 


(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited Hability, by 
means Of a special clause about the registration 
of a sooty one of whose members 1s a registered 
society 


(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye laws so aa to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed to societies with unlimited 
liabilty the discretion to sanction distribution 
of profits to their members according to princi 
ples laid down by the Local Governments 


(f) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the reserve fund was provided for, 
amounts up to 10 per cent of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Chantable Endowments Act (This kept 
the movement in touch with local hfe by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to loca} 
educational and charitable institutions ) 


(g) It prohibited the use of the word ‘‘ co- 
operative ’’ as part of the title of any busimess 
concern except a registered society 


Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies.—On the organization 
of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for it presented afar more important and far 
more difficult problem than urban credit 
There was a great variety of types among the 
agricultural societies started m different pro- 
vinces, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiffe- 
igen,” and some the “ Luzzatti’’ methods m 
their entirety The commonest type, as pre 
villing 1n the Punjab, Burma, and the United 
Provinces —and now extended practically all 
over India—is the unlimited lability society 
with a smallfee for membership and a share 
capital, the share payments to be madein an- 
nual instalments Insome places, the bye-laws 
insist on com pulsory deposits from members be- 
fore entitling them to enjoy thefull privileges of 
membership Part of the working capital is 


had led to the formation of various central ‘aised by deposits from members and other lccal 
agencies to finance and supervise primary. -ympathisers but the bulk of it in all provinces 
credit societies and these central agencies ran| s obtained by loans trom central and other 
allthe risks attendant on a status unprotected | pal tit od societies The proportion of owned 
by legislation ‘The Government of India capital to the total resources is growing almost 
rec sing the desirability for removing these cverywhere all the Provinces, tho 
defects, decided to amend the old Act, and a Government set apart in the Initial stages every 
Bill embodying the essential alterations pro-; year acertain sum to be advanced as loans 
d was introduced in the Imperial Legis-/to newly started co-operative societies, 
tive Council, and after a few amendments|)sually up to an amount equal to the 
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deposits from members, raised by a soolery 
State aid in the form of direct money dotes to 
agricultural credit societies has now become 
an exception rather than the rule, and this 
withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of co-opcrative financing agencies 
and the growth of publicconfidence in these 
institutions. Qut of a total working capital of 
a little under 35 crores, 44 crores were shares, 5} 
crores reserves, 1$ crores deposits of members, 
14 crore deposits trom non-members and socic- 
ties, } crore loans from Government and 21} 
crores loans from central societies, In Bombay, 
since 1023, Government annually place at 
the disposalof the Provincial Bank an allotment 
for distribution as advances to agriculturists 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, such 
advances to be made through the primary 
societies and the rentral banks to which these 
are affillated. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture have recommended that where 
o)-operativeland mortgage banks are established 
they provide suitable agency for the distribution 
of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 


Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies.—The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raiffeisen 
society,” the management being gratuitous, 
the profits indivisible, and the area of work 
limited. Where sharcs form an integral part of 
the system, the distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten vears’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-withdrawable. In several parts 
of the country there are villages where 
afew literate agriculturists may be found. 
but many of these are hardly fit enough 
to undertake the responsible work of a 
secretary, bemg practically ignorant of account 
keeping. In such Villages either the village 
school-master or the village accountant ts 
sometimes appointed secretary. In some 
Places, where 4 suitable person is not 
available on the low pay a single socicty 
can = afford, nelghbouring  socicties are 
gtouped together with a whole-time, wel. 
paid secretary. In the Central Provinces, 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal andthe United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or Muharrirs, controlled more or less by 
the staff of central banks or unions to which 
societies are affiliated. In both the provinces, 
however, attempts are being mide with a certain 
measure of success to get the accounts written up 
by members specially trained for the purpose, 
and in the Punjab the highest classification is 
reserved for societies the accounts of which are 
maintained without outside assistance. As the 
work of societies develop, the need for trained 
secretaries is being felt more keenly, for it Is 
now realized that the function of a secretary 
does not consist merely in writing the accounts 
correctly. With a view to meet the demand 
for trained secretaries, training classes have 
been organized in Bombay, in the Punjab, in 
Bengal and elsewhere duting the last few years, 
and effurts have been made to provide education 
in co-operation through the new educationa) and 
propagandist associations which have been 


itarted in most of the major provinces. Ar- 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to educate the members of manag- 
ing committees in the principles of the move- 
ment through peripatetic instructors and 
3ourses of simple lectures are delivered at central 
villages, While the local unions have been 
utilized to promote such co-operative education 
Mong rural workers. 


Internal Management of Societies.—The 
managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
me ofthe leading personsin the village. The 
iaily work is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing cOmmittee supervises this and 
has alone the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defauJters. The practice is now 
growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice in the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed, The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usualiy supplied from the Registrar’s office or 
the central organizations referted to above to 
simplify the work of thesecretary. The books 
are kept according tothe rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open to inspection 
by the Registrar and his staff. The accounts 
are audited,at least once a year, by theauditors 
working under the Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies, and the societies are inspected from 
time to time by honorary or paid inspectors. 
In Burma and Madras, the supervision is 
carried out by unions, while m Bihar 
and Orissa, and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central 
banks. In the C-ntral Provinces, the inspection 
was for some years controlled by the Provincial 
Federation working through the central banks. 
Recently, the arrangements bave been revised 
and a group system has been introduced under 
which groups of societies are looked after by 
full-time officers working under local boards 
composed of representatives of the Co-operative 
Department, the central bank and the propa- 
gandist and educational institutes. The work 
is co-ordinated through and controlled by 
divisional] representatives boards. In Bombay 
supervision is conducted partly by unions, - 
partly by central banks and partly 
by honorary organizers. In the Punjab, 
while paid for by societies, the Inspecting 
staff works under the direct orders of the 
Provincial Union with the Registrar as itis 
Presideni. Similar arrangements have now been 
devised in the United Provinces. 


The supreme seat of authority in co-operative 
societies is the entire body of members as- 
sembled in general meetings at which every 
meniber has one vote and one only. At the 
annual general meeting held at the close of the 
co-operative year, the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount upto whichthe managing con- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses mombers for misconduct or serious 
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default, and settles the rates of interest for 


loans and deposits, All the net profits 
of asoclety are annually carried to the reserve 


fund, which 18 indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, whith 


cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 


of the Registrar, and which must be invested : 
m such manner as the rules framed under: 


the Act may prescribe. It is intended to' 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings Except 
in the Central Provinces and Tag, 
and to some eatent inafew other provinces 
the reserve funds of pmmary societies are 
generally utilised 1n the grant of loans to 
members, unless they ave considerable 
outside deposits and have to make special 
arrangements in respect of fluid 1esouce to 
cover such borrowings. 


Main defects.—The maim defects of primary 
societies may be summarized The most pro- 
minent is the evil of unpunctuality The per- 
centage of overdues to total outstandings was a 
little over 30 per cent for all the provinces and 
States, but was as high as 50 percent in some 
provinces These arrears are due more to 
general agrarian distress and the narrowness of 
Margin between income and eipenditure than to 
recalcitrancy. Next comes the general apathy 
of the members towards the working 
of the societies owing to their lack of 
education and an absence of higher ideals The 
general body very often leaves affairs wholly to 
the discretion of the committee andthe commit 
tee transters its powers to the chairman, secreta 
ry orsome other member Then there Js the 
objectionable practice of making book-adjust- 
ments and takmg Genamt loans. A grave 
defect is the inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, ecceDune for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such savings 
deposits or temporary surplus funds without 

y, and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requirements. In many a society, acti 
vity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are ad- 
vanced,and again after harvest time when recove 
ries are made. In several provinces, members 
have to wait for weeks before they can get funds 
for agricultural operations and assuch operations 
must be proceeded with, resort to the money 
lender 19 not uncommon With theapproval of 
normai credits in advance and the provision of 
banking facilities through the opening of bran- 
ches of district banks or the starting of central 
banks for snialler areas this defect is now being 
gradually remedied As the byc laws of primary 
agricultural societies In many poe place 
a limitation on the amount of loan that can 
be advanced to an individual and financing 
sgencies are often unable to make long term 
advances, societies cannot be said everywhere 
to have supplanted the moneylender In 
Bombay, an attempt has been made 
remedy this defect by the sanction of special] 
hmits, m excess of the ordinary limit, fo 
persons with larger requirements 


Land Mortgage Credit-—-To provide fo 
members who want large loans on the securit; 
of land for clearance of debt or agricultural 
improvement, separate land mortgage societies 
have been started in the Punjab, Madras, anc 
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3ombay and my be found necessary in other 
?rovinces where large amounts are required by 
-agriculturists on the sccurity of thei landed 
roperty The total number of local land 
nortgage banks 18 12 and the working capital 
38 32 lakhs, of which 144 lahhs have been 
idvanced by Government The airangements 
or financing the scheme of land mortgage credit 
‘iffer from province to piovimet In the 
*unjab, Provinual Bank, aiter entering into 
Mn agreement with Government, has issued 
ong term debentures bearing interest 6 per cent 
othe extent of Rs 5lakhs On this basis, 42 
yanks were started in tht provmec A simular 
cheme for land mortgage banks or groups of 
‘illages has also been accepted in Madras where 
ihe local Government have agreed to 
ubscribe to half the capital required if the 
ther half 18 raised locally But the system 
f£ each local bank floating its own debentures 
loes not seem to have found favour and Govern- 
nent have assisted in the starting of a central 
land mortgage to provide capital by raising 
Jebentures, Government agreeing to guarantee 
interest on halt a crore of debenturc for five years 
“his Bank was registered in the year and has 
scelved a subsidy from Government who have 
in addition given further assistance by appoint- 
ing a special staff for the work of nquiry and 
investigation 1t is proposed in Burma to have 
‘or the work of land mortgage credit a separate 
rganization, distinct from the organization 
or cooperative credit ‘That piovince has 
iwo local banks Bengal has two and Assam five 
‘nD Bombay, Local Government have approved 
4 the starting of three societies for land mortgage 
‘redit, but m the initial stages finance 18 to 
be provided for these bodies by the existing 
Bombay Provincial Bank, the debentures issued 
by which, in accoidance with its agreement with 
the Secretary of State will be purchased by 
Government to the extent of Rs 5 lakhs The 
threc societies started work durmg the year and 
have already absorbed the funds raised by the 
sale of dcbenturcs of the value of two lakhs 
The Central Banking Inquiry Committce have 
approved of the general lines on which the pro- 
blem of land mortgage credit 1s bemg solved 
through the organization of co operative banks 
and 1-commend the establishment of central in- 
stitutions In various provinces toissue debentures 
and co ordinate the working of district banks 
The Committee recommend that the interest 
on the debcntures should be guarantecd by 
the Provincial Governmcnt that the debentures 
should rank as trustce securities and that 
Government should giant loans to and 
invest in the debentures of the Central land 
mortgages in certain sptcial circumstances 
They also approvcd of the land mortgage banks 
being mvested with the power of foreclosure 
and sale without recourse to civil courts subject 
to curtain safeguards 


Non-Agricultural Credit Societies.—Non- 
agricultural credit societies have sprung up in 
towns and cities as partofa movement for 
improving the economic condition of per- 
sons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industrics,of artisans and smalltraders, mem- 
pers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability. This is duc partly to the absence 
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of any assets In réal property among their 
Members, but mainly to the fleld of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri- 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution Is based on the ‘Schulze Delitzsch’ 
mode], In most societies, the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society’s work is extended, a paid staff is 
employed, There isin all societies & sub- 
stantial share capital, payments being made in 
monthly instalments, and the rest of the 
working capitals obtained by local deposits 
from members and others, Loans from co- 
Operative banks and societies usually form 
only a meagre proportion of the capital. At 
the end of the year 1929-30, out of a total 
working capital of nearly 15 crores, only 1 
crores were held from central banks. 


At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend orbonus ‘There area fow drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation 1s lacking in many non-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in tor profit-making and aividends, and agrow- 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre- 
serves once they have started running on profit- 
able lines. The rates of interest on loans arc at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Incladed In this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firma, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again, In Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the People’s Banks of 
Italy to assist sma)] traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societie- 
comprising membera of particular com- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma open current accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdrafts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange. In Bombay, during the 
last few years some of the urban people’s banks 
have also begun to finance traders on the 
security of goods, including agricultural pro- 
duce, and this line of work is expected to develop 
considerably in course of time. These banks 
give promise of developing a truly non-capitalist 
system of banking run for the people and by the 

ople, providing for the peor of small means 

hose modern banking facilities which have so 

largely assisted in developing trade and indus- 
tries in other countries. The utility of this 
class of institutions is recognized by the Indian 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee which 
recommend the establishment of limited liability 
societics of the type of urban banks for the 
benefit of the middle class people, small traders, 
shopkeepers and the salaried classes. 


With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, an Important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns, and this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
ultimately are. Co-operation, if introduced, 
tee people of this class, provides opportuni- 

es 


organization for common ends, pesides of 


System of Loans, 


being the means of their economic regeneration. 
Systematic efforts have been made, how- 
ever, only in a few centres; elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment among the depressed classes was 
initiated in Bombay in 1915 under the auspices of 
ap organization known as the Debt Redemption 
Committee. Considerable work in this direc. 
tion has also been done in Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low-paid cmployees of municipal 
bodies. The Social Service League of Bombay 
and the Y.M.C.A.in several other centres 
have lately started a large number of credit 
societies among factory workers, and the 
formation of co-operative credit societies for - 
workers in factories has come to be recognized 
a8 ap essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of industrial welfare work. The 
Royal Commission on Labour in India have 
held that the organization of co-operative credit 
is one of the most suitable methods of relieving 
indebtedness among the working classes and 
have recommended that railway administrations 
particularly should make persistent efforts to 
help the workers by means of co-operative credit. 


Loans advanced.—the total amount of 
loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 1929-30 
were Ra, 12,04,92,099 and Rs. 10,57,06,910, res- 
pectively. Loans are mostly given on the 
security of two co-members. Under the law 
socicties are allowed, subject to certain 
conditions, to advance loans on the mortgage 
ot immoveable property, and there is noth 
unco-cporative in this so long as _ person 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, is given and the borrower's property 
is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts, Agricultural credit 
societies are not een to grant advances 
on the security of moveable propetty without 
the special sanction of the Registrar owlng to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuing 
such property and keeping it in safe custody, 
advances on the pledge of gold and _ silver 
ornaments are recently being introduced at 
some branches of the Provincial Bank of 
Bombay for members of rural societies, In 
Madras, Bombay, and Burma the practice has 
been adopted of granting short term advances 
against agricultural produce to be kept in 
possession by the societies or by some central 
organization on their behalf. The system of 
advances on the specific security of crops in the 
fields has also been introduced some 
provinces. Loans for agricultural purposes are 
made repayable at harvest time, while two or 
three annual instalments are allowed for repay- 
Ment of advances taken for purchase of bullocks, 
carts, implements or for ceremonial or domestic 
expenses. The repayment of loans for liquida- 
tion of previous debt or for land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultural 
ma is spread overa longer period extend- 
{ng from five to ten years. 


Tt inimpogaibieto insist on the restriction 
loans to productive objects and there 
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are cifcumstances ufder which unproduc- 
tive loans are permissible and even advis 
able. What should be and generallyis borne 
in mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure 1s inevitable 
aud that it 1s not excessive 1n amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural sie! nea 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, lanc 
improvement and smking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity im agricultural] societies , and 
for purchase of raw matenals, for industries, 
ortrade, for house-building, for education Or 
medical reliefand for food and other necessaries 
of life in mon agnicultura)] societies The rates 
of interest vary from 93 per cent in Madras 
and Bombay to 124 in the Punjab, and 15 im 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural and non-agricultural societies. 
Rates of lending by centri) banks \iry from 
about 7 or8 per cent.in Madras and Bombay, 
to 9 19 the Punjab, 10 in Burma and about 12 
in all the other major provinces. An unsatisfac- 
tory feature of the co operative system im 
some of the provinces 1s the prevailing laxitv and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies As co 

operation i8 both financ and educationally 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment 18 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies 10 this respect The Co- 
operative Societies’ Act grants to societies 
riority of claim over other creditors (except 
fhe State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, of members 
to whom loaus have been advanced for the pur- 
poses specified, Law courts have ruled that the 
claim is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by asociety initsfavourim advance To carry 
out the intentaon of the framers of the 
legwlation, the Maclagan Committee recommend: 
ed and this recommendation 1s supplied by 
the India Ccntral Banking Inqury Commuttee 
the conversion of this claim into @ hen an 


thus get over the legal difficulty, anc 
this has a y been done unde 
the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act 


1925 Most local Government have also frame 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to refe’ 
disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce thi 
awards of the arbitrator in the same manner 
decrees of the Civil Court Under the rules 1 
some provinces, and according to the new Act {:. 
Bombay, sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are, under certain conditions, made recoverabh 
according to the procedure allowed for the reco 
very of arrears of land revenue. The Loca! 
Go ernments of Bengal, and Bihar and Oriss: 
were the first to adopt enactments enabling th. 
contributions levied by the liquidator of a cancel- 
led society to be collected in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue on an apphcation 
being made in that behalf by the Reg of 
Co-operative Societies. Legislation on sunilar 
Vines has since then been adopted in almost all 
other provinces, 
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The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
"les —As soon as the initial stage of the move- 
nent passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
‘aced This was to finance § agricultural 
Ocieties the number of which was growing 
‘apidly And the problem was solved in different 
orovinces according to the special cond:tions 
ind the stages of develupment the move- 
ment had attained In Madras, a_ central 
ank, which lent to co operative societics all 
iver the Presidency, was started without Govern- 
nent aid as early asin 1907 ‘1his was followed 
'y the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ers In other provinces, district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
eficiuncy 1n the local capital of the societies 
1thin their respective areas of operations and in 
ome places joint stock banks were persuaded 
O make advances to agricultural societies direct 
x through the medium of local central banks 
4 large number of prosperous non agricultural 
ocieties, as stated above, could in the early 
ays afford to make temporary advances to 
agricultural societies out of their surplus funds 
‘Jovernment aid was mlso freely given in afew 
irovinces, although with the progress of the 
novement, this aid was discontinued. In 
jombav,the Bombay Centr1i]Co operati\e Bank 
2s founded in 1911, with the object of finan- 
ing cooperative societies throughout the 
residency Later on, local central binks 
ame to be started, and have taken over from 
he central bink at Bombay the work of finan- 
ing societies in the various districts The 
sank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
unctions and even the name of a Provincial 
Bank lor areas served by if, the Pro- 
inci] Bank has opened twenty-nine branches, 
nd twenty six branches have been started 
oy never of the leading distnct central 
an 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into a Pro- 
vincla! Bank working through the district 
banks A Provincial Bank with central banks 
nd societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Burma, and this Bank financed primary socie- 
tics elthcer through a few affiliated local banks 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societics Owing to heavy defaults in pay- 
ment of their dues by agricultural societies and 
& vely serious detcrioration im its financial 
position, the affairs of the Bank are in process 
of beg wound up during the last two years 
An Apex Bank was started in the Central 
Provinces in 1918 to form a hnk between the 
central banks and the joint stock banks with 
branchesin the province It led to the establish- 
ment of a Provincial Bank with a simular con- 
stitution in Bihar and Orissa A Provincial 
Bank composed of central banks as shareholders 
has been started in Bengal, where, as also in 
Bihar and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banKs at district or taluka 
headquarters Inthe United Provinces, primary 
soc.eties are financed on the same system, and 
there, too, the starting of a Provinoial Apex 
‘Bank unde1 which central banks will be federated 
has long since been under contemplation, 
but though the proposal appeared to have been 


abandoned 44 the Iocal Government i¢ has 
been revived a4 the Provincial Inquiry 
Committee. The Punjab has a central 
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banking system and an Apex Bank with central restmcted sphere of operations, covermg an 
banks and societies a3 shareholders has been area not larger than a taluka They 
started, with power to issue debentures, as in formed integral parts of the rovincial 
Bombay, with interest guarantecd by Govern organization in Burma and originally in the 
ment Debentures of the value of Rs 5 lakhs (Central Provinces also, in one province serving 
have already been issued with intercst at 6 as a link between primary societies and the 
per cent guaranteed by Govcrnment In provincial bank and in the other between 
addition to the Provincial Banks mentioncd pmmary societies and local banks. In both, how- 
above, Assam has a Provincial Bank as also the ever, the machinery has broken down, having 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad been found defective The svatem of unions for 
The constitution of central banks 18 not supervision was first started in Madras 
uniform, but the existing banks may be andhas nowdeveloped tosuch an extent that 
classified under three geueral heads —(1) banks almost every primary society 1s affiliated toa 
of which the membership is confined to union Jn Bombiv, guaranteeing unions were 
iniividuals or where societies are admitted aS introduced as local agencies tor sudervicion 
members on exactly the same footing 4s and assessment of credit, but the policy now 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership is to have new unions which eschew the guar 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which antee These work as supervising and local 
Include societies and individuals as their mem- controlling bodies with a fairly wide area of 
bers and secure to societies separate representa operations and engige compctent well-train 
tion on the board of directors Themaniority of ed supervisors Government and central banks 
the central banks are of the mixed typeandthere grant subsidies to these bodies Jn Burma and 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the Madras, some progress has been made in 
old capitalist constitution The federal type is “ederiting the unions into distriet councils 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the ntended to co-ordimate loci] activities and to 
resources of the constituent primary societies icepresent local co-operative interests In 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting Bombav too a beginning has been made in the 
the support of the urban middie classes have al] same direction by constituting district union 
combined to make the mixed type the most boards composed of representatives of the 
popular in almost all provinces In Bengal unions the financing agencies the Co operative 
vod the Punjab as also to a smallei degree Institute und the Co operative Department 


in the United Provinces and Bihar and Onssa, 
there has recently been an incre1se in the num 

ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue distnct and 
they serve a compact group of well established 
socicties Branches banks, central and 
provincial, have beca tried with success only 
in Bombay 


Functions of Central Banks —The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the inspection and development of societies 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, centra) 
banke perform the functions of inspection 
aid guidance of the sucietiec affiliated to them 
andio some they also organise new societies 
andeven take up the work of traming and 
propaganda. In Madras, Bombay and Burma 
the unit of area for 1 central bank 13 fixed 
as co-tefminous with the whole of a 
revenue district, as tne p*rsonnel necessary 
for its successful working may be difficult 
to secure in a gmaller area. However, 
in most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
central socicties for talutas and occasionally 
for smaller An important class of 
justitutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions These may be 
described as federations of societies which are 
organized for supervision, either combined 
or not with the assessment or guarantee 
ofloansto primary societies They do not, 
however, undortake banking business, except 
in the Punjab, the unions in which save for the 
srialiness of the area they cover, inno way differ 
from the pure type of central bank referred to 
above. These supervising unions have a very 


Organization and Propaganda —It may 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organizing and looking after the 
societies was in the earlier days done by the 
Registrar with the help of a staff of assistant 
registrars, auditors ana other officers and a few 
honorary non official workers In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces where the 
central bank system hag developed properly, the 
directors of the central banks, either themselves 
or through a paid agency, organise societies and, 
as stated above,surpervise their working Apart 
from these, the number Of honorary workers 
is steadily increasing, and in some provinces 
there is a staff of specially appoited honor- 
ary Organisers who regularly assist the Registrars 
The activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co operative institution which will 
co ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- 
Official workers, and place their activities on a 
responsible basis The objective is to have the 
movement directed and controlled through self- 
governing representative bodies like organisa- 
tion societies or federations existing im Germany, 
England, Ireland and elsewhere Such institu- 
tions carry on active educational propaganda, 
and through the agency of local committees and 
groups of workers assist in the organization of 
new societies and attend to their supervision 
Arrangements are made for carrying on the audit 
of societies on payment of some fixed contribu- 
tions finally, such federations may gradually 
manage to have the ultimate voice in the deter- 
mination of policy, and subject to the statutory 
powers of the Registrar may hope to take over, in 
course of time, the entire control of the co-opera- 

tive organization in a province. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar, there functioned as a con- 
trolling body a federation of co-operative banks 


and societies which promded a tegilat and 
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efficient system of supervision audit and control of co operative institu 
arranged for the training of the federation staff, in the ade marbles oti gre 
attempted to secure uniformity of practice conference and acts as an advisory body to th 
among co operative institutions and to promote Registrar Organization supervision and TO : 
their interests and foster the spread of co ganda are furthered bv district federations af 
operation by active propaganda A Committee unions of primary societies Educational id 
of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govern propagandist bodies like the Institute in Boris 
ment in 1922 proposed that this body should be bay have been started in the States of Hydera- 
dissolved, and replaced by separate educational bad Mysore Baroda and Travancore These are 
institutes for the Central Provinces and Berar all recent developments and it is still too ear! 
Though the Federation has not been dissolved to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
institutes for education and propaganda have al to representative co operative agencies will be 
ready been started in Berar and the Chhatesgarh carried out The Central Banking Inqui 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions A Provin hold that the present arrangements in = a 
cial Union is alsoinexstence in Madras, whose Of audit supervision and inspection aro 
objects are mainly educational and propagan unsystematic and coordmated and_ the 
dist Its activities comprise the issuing of recommend that all the three duties should 
co operative Journals the organization of training be performed by one agency They propose the 
classes and the holding of conferences Its con creation of district audit unions of conducting 
ss an ite tine ok wok pare nor been the sarctold work Such unions should be 
ty) e e central self compared of societie 
governing organization in the movement but its managed should - af tearenne Stet the 
working hag been considerably hampered bvlack ‘“uditing staff should have licenses issued 
of funds and want of financial support to them by the Provincial Registrars of Co 
from societies and from Government operative Societies Arrangements are suggested 
A Central Institute to focus the efforts forfederating district aud2€ unions in the separate 
of cooperative workers and to Carry apex provincial unions as their affiliation to 
On propagandist work was established in Bom the existing pro‘incial imstitutes This 1s 
bay in 1918 Ihe objects of this institution Suggested with a view to securing co ordination 
are to develop the co operative movement in and the audit of the ngher types of co operative 
the Presidency by promoting the study oj| institutions ‘The All India Co operative Insti 
co operation and by co ordinating the activities | tutes Association has endorsed these recommen 
of severalexisting propagandist and organization dations but itis only m the Punjab and Bihar 
agencies The Institute has no powers ofcon Orissa that all the audit staff works at present 
trol though it is expected to ascertain and re under provincial federations elsewhere and it 
present the views of co-opcrators on questions 18 largely conducted and controlled by the 
affecting the movement Lhe activities of Co operative Department 
the Institute in the mofussil are carmed on 
through its divisional branches formed on a Fay etn Associations —In the beginning 
linguistic basis and local branches in all the re of the year 1926 an informal Conference of all 
venue distets af the Presdnoy rs eres 
onven 
I an All Indi. Conference periodically and_ to 
okie ny ne BY ag car oes dentical establish closer contact among these bodies 
aims The Society has taken over some by the starting if necessary of an All 
of the educational and propagandist work India Confcderation of these bodies At 
hitherto performed by the Co operative another conference held m September 1928 
Department and has assisted in the OLA this idea was given a more definite shape 
zation of various non credit activities among and a scheme was drawn up thereafter for 4 cen 
which promment mention may be made of the tral association which has secured the support 
starting of co operative societies for the sale of of almost all the provincial organisations 
jute and paddy and the supply of agncultural The scheme was formally accepted by various 
requiaites It has also devised arrangements for provincial wstitute unions or federations and 
tha tram of members or willare Ghali es and 22d the All India Institutes Association was esta 
their secretaries as also for the grant of certifi poeres ee ae ty rear’ adie 
cates for work m noncredit organizations @ undertaken. le pubbestion. 030 aes 
A federation wills ‘@ constitution — ‘more Co operative Year Book The Association 
or less sumilar to that of the Central Provinces also contemplated opening, & co operafive 
Federation but having divisional boards to decen college for the superior staff of co operative 
tcalige: control ia also i existence in, Bihar and institutions and this project has received the 
Onssa, and has appomted a special officer fo support of the India Central Banking Inquiry 
onabanda: aad. davelopnicit Pn the Pon Committee which also recommends the establish 
@ provincial union, with the Registrar as Pre ment af cooperative edposions insur 
dent, has been organized to conduct the audit Sch province all the local institutions to be 
and inspection of primary societies and to under tho oh ee Suhpary cy cae Goan 
ou y 7 
take | rp propagandist and educational work jient by means of gra 


The United Provinces have a standing commit 

tee serving as an ad vier Board for the Regis The Provincial Co-operative Institute, as 

trar’s Department and this committee has recent well as sumilar organisations noe = pee 
celebration o e 


ly been converted into a statutorily recognized of India, join m_ the 
union In Burma, the audit of primary International Co operators’ Day on the first 


societies 1s conducted by a Provincial Saturday in July: As the month of July is 
Co-operative Council conaisting of representatives suitable for agricy}tunsta all over Indie for the 
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organization of demonstiations the celebrations 
are now held annually m November Public 
addresses, social gatherings, conversations, pro- 
cessions and mass meetings are arranged on this 
day in villages, townsand cities Another Con- 
ference that deserves mention is the one at which 
representatives of Provincial Co-operative Banks 
in different provinces and Indian States, meet 
oi il al once in two years To secure co-ordin 
ation inthe working of existing provincial 
banks, to bring about closer touch and 
convene periodical Conferences, an association 
of the provincial banks has been started 
This Association has made a good beginning by 
educating public opinion on the place of 
co operative banking in the proposed scheme 
of a central bank and co-ordination of banking 
through the agency of a Reserve Bank of India 
Asa result of its efforts the joint select Committee 
of the Indian Legislature made provision in 
the Reserve Bank Bill, which has now been 
abandoned, for the appointment of a Director on 
the Board of the Reserve Bank to represent pro- 
vincial co-operative banks and also for the 
negotiation of certain types of bills and securities 
presented by such banks ‘The Association was 
also able to secure for co operative interests 
representation on the Central Banking Inquiry 
come as well as on the Provinoial Com 
mittees 


Other forms of Co-operation —After the 
passing of the amended Co-operative Societies’ 
Act in 1912, the app ieaon of co-opera- 
tion to purposes other than credit was 
rene extended, but it is only during 

e last fow years that a general demand 
for producers and consumers’ societies has arisen 
The total number of non agricultural non credit 
societies at the close of the year 1929 30 was 
1803, 632 for purchase and sale, 14 for 
penn. 1 248 for production and sales, and 
he remaining, 2,909 for other forms of co opera- 
tion Before the yea: 1918 19, there were only 
afew stores societies all over the countiy 
In all provinces, pirticularl, in Madras, a 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the muddle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges The movement obtamed popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies wel organized 12 some provinces 
while arrange nents were contemplated for 
obtaining cheup, wholesale supphes for the 
various distributive organizations The work 
of organizing co c perative distribution in rura: 
areas was Dushed ahead with a fair amount oi 
success under offic.al auspices in the Punjab 
and Madias but inboth provinces a setback 
is now evident Neither the supply union 
nor the pmmary purchase and gale societie 
are ina flourishing condition The consumers’ 
movement in urban areas recelved particula) 
attention in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Barma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special condition: 
which generated enthusiasm in the years im: 
mediately succeeding the close of the War, 
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itagnation has set in, and only a few among 
‘he numerous store societies started in these 
rovinces have firmlv established their position 
nd continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
sheir members ttempte have been made in 
two or three provinces to revive the movement 
by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wholesale purchase, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape Rig from the ‘Lriph- 
cane Stores in Madras—which stands In a class by 
itself and a few other Stores in Madras Presidency 
and Mysore State the only successful consumens’ 
societies are stores for college students, some 
communal hostels or boarding houses and a few 
agencies for supply of special requisites Among 
other interesting attempts mention may be 
made of two stores for the sale of Swadeshi 
goods run with considerable success im the 
city of Bombay by groups of educated 
Gujerati and Dercan women The Labour 
Commission it may be added, approve 
of trade union, interesting themselves in the 
furtherance of schemes if co-operative distribu- 
tion and co operative credit for their members. 


In some Provinces, efforta have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organizing co-opera- 
tive societies for the cottage workers Many of 
these societies meiely provide cheap credit, but 
in some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods 
The most important industry which flournshed in 
India before the introduction of machinery was 
handloom weaving and efforts have been made 
to strengthen and develop it by the formation of 
co-operative societies of handloom weavers Most 
of the weavers’ societies are merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the hase of 
yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members 
They have also been instrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes Jn Bengal and 
the Punjab, much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weavers’ 
societies, and siratlar intenave work in Bihar 
ind Orissa and Bombay has also met with good 
results Other industrial societies, to be found 
in very small] numbers here and there are those 
for ‘ gaolees’’ or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers in the Central] Provinces, ‘“‘ Cham 
mars’’ and ‘‘Dhors”’ in Bombay ind the 
Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
wood-carvers, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa 
cilities in the shape of loans and technical 
assistance for the development of artisans’ 
societies An off shoot of this movement is the 
starting of co operatvie societies among skilled 
or unskilled labourers on the lines of the labour 
societies of Italy The initiative came from 
Kashmir, while experimental societies were also 
started in Madras, and in Bombay The object 
of these 18 to organize labourers to tender for 
contract for public or private works, to eliminate 
the middleman contractor, and to utilize the 
profit for the economist and social betterment 
of the labouring community The Indlan 
Industrial Commision in the course of their 
inquiries devoted some aattention to 
development of small and cottage industries 
and oy of reviving them by 
the introduction of  co-ope Their 
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recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action ap 
been taken on these, The development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas also 
came up for consideration by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India who were of 
opinion that technical education and co operative 
organization were the only means by which the 
smaller industries could hold their own The 
Commission particularly recommended the 
grant of advances to artisans’ societies for pur- 
chase of improved machinery and sug- 
gested the linking up of the cultivator through 
co-operative agency with localized factories 
dealing with agricultural produce ‘Lhe India 
Central Banking Inqwry Committee suggest 
that special steps should be taken to provide 
cheap credit through co operative agency of 
the development of college industrics and propose 
the grant of State aid for this purpose as well as 
for the organization of supply and marketing 
and the establishment of wholesale depot. 


An interesting development dumng recent 
years ig the provision of hous;ng through co- 
operative societies A good number of housing 
societies have been started in Bombay City and 
suburbs and also in afew other centres in the 
Presidency, like Ahmedabad and Karachi They 
are generally organized on the co partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rents The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital 
Tenant Ownership societies have also been 
started and are now more favoured than pur co- 
partnership societies There are some building 
societies in Madras and a few more in Mysore, but 
their activities are confined mainly to the provi- 
sion of capital for building schemes and only 
ie gape | extend to the jomt purchase of 
land or of building materials The Punjab has 
only one society for co-operative housing and 
town planning, The Local Governments of 
Bombay and as also the State of Mysore 
set apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest and with 
repayment spread over &@ number of years The 
Labour Commission have approved housing 
arrangements for factory workers being 
organized on a co operative basis 


The province of Burma was a pioneer in the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insuranee societies which have been 
started in the province, there Was organized 
a central re-insurance society, which received 
some financial backing from Government In 
the other provinces where it has been intro- 
duced co operative insurance for cattle has 
made only slight progress, and in these as also 
in Burma, there has been & serious set-back 
recently 


Agricultural Co-operation —Co-operative 
societies have, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities 
total number of agricultural non-credit societies 
at the end of the year 1929-30 was 3662 of 
which 416 were societies for purchase and 
sale, 1140, for production, 1,271 for produc- 
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ton and sale, and 835 for other forms of co-opera- 

tion, Grain banks have, in some provinces, 
been started with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
cit Such banks have been started 
in Bihar and Onasa, Bengal, Mysore and Coorg 
Sycieties on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started 1n Baroda, 
Another direction in which the co-Operative 
principle is being applied 1s the starting of 
societies for thepurchaseand distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed. A 
number of smal] societies for supply of seed and 
seed unmlons were organized in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
and sale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
and a few such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Bombay 
In the Punjab and in Madras, the supply of 
agricultural requisites has been undertaken 
either by the credit societies on the commis- 
8100 indent system or gpecia] supply unions 
are organized for bulking orders, making 
contracts, distributing goods, and collecting 
payments. 


Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agricultunsts 
become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma Ied the way by starting 
societies for the jomt sale of paddy, the 
Most interesting developments in the direction 
have taken place in Bombay and Bengal 
Societies for the sale of cultural commo- 
dities, chiefly cotton and jaggery, have been 
started, in several districts all over the Bombay 
Presidency Co-operative marketing of cotton 
has "ecently made much progress in the Dhar- 
wart, Broavh and Surat districts where these have 
led to the starting of a few co-operative ginning 
factories controlled by cotton growers This 
as of co-operation has lately attracted con- 
siderable attention and attempts similar to 
those made in Bombay have been made in Madras 
and with Central Provinces and Berar in the 
Punjab, in the last named province’ with 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo- 
mery In Bengal, there was a move three years 
ago to organize the sale of jute and paddy on co- 
operative lines A figorous propaganda was 
undertaken for the purpose and a central 
depot was Pi ate for the sale of jute 
peel in Calcutta. The Central Wholesale 

ociety coordinates the work of the local 
Society supplies a trained staff, gives necessary 
directions about working, arranges for finance 
and kept the cultivation in touch with the 
Central market Unfortunately owmg to the 
heavy slump in the jute market the attempt 
Tecelved such & severe set back that the 
scheme had to be abandoned and the societies 
are now being wound up Several of the Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee visualized a 
bright future for the organization of marketing 
of agricultural produce on co operative limes, 
and the Central Committee appear to share 


The this behef They recommend the estabhshment 


of co operative sale societies wherever there 
are reasonable chances of their successful working 
and 8 st the t of long term loan at con- 
ces rates of interest to these constitutions 
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for construction of godowns in approved centres 
It will indeed be a great achievement if these 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce At present 
he buys in the dearest market and sells in the 
cheapest But if co operative purchase and 
sale show good progress, his economic position 
will be much improved Besides separate 
societies for the purpose, credit societies and 
central banks in a few parts of the country. 
arrange for the jot supply of agricultural 
requisites In some places, credit societies 
undertake the Jot purchase of agricultural 
implementa for members, while in_ others 
separate registered societies are started for the 
purpose of selling implements or supplying these 
onhire In some provinces in Upper In this 
work 15 performed by central banks for the socie 
ties afflhated to them. Apart from separately 
registered societies in Bombay, the branches 
of the Provincial Bank helped consider- 
ably until recently in the distribution of seeds, 
manures and fertilizers, the supply of agricultural 
implements, and the sale of produce, particularly 
jaggery Asthe work developed it was trans: 
ferred to separate registered societies or u210D8 
l.ftorts have been made in various parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply— 
to reduce the price and increase the purity— 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together The most 
successiul of these efforts has been the group of 
milk supply societies 1n the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta which have federated themselves into 
a union The union has, with the help of the 
Calcutta Municipality and the expert officers of 
Government erected a well-equipped modern 
plant for pasteurizing milk, and while the milk 
supply it controls has been satisfactory to con- 
sumers It is interesting to note that by co-opera- 
tion the producers have also considerably 
improved their economic position, having paid 
off debts, bought more cattle, put up decent 
cattle sheds and accumulated substantial 
sums in their local societies in the shape of 
shares and reserves Similar experiments 
have recently been undertaken in Madras, 
and at Dacca in Eastern Bengal Co-operative 
creameries and ghee producing societies have 
also been started in one or two provinces 
Another interesting development isthe starting 
of sheep breeding and cattle breeding societies in 
the Punjab and elsewhere Ina few provinces 
there are societies for rice-hulling, the manu- 
facture of jaggery and for joint wngation The 
latter is an interesting development of co-opera- 
tion appears to bave established itself in popu- 
lar favour especially in the Burdwan Division 
of Bengal T[histract, once very flourshing, 
has been ravaged in recent years by frequent 
floods and famines, and the population had 
lost all initiative and sunk into poverty, 
while their lands deteriorated and malaria 
claimed a heavy tcll ‘the starting of 
irrigation societies has opened a new 
chapter in the history of the tract and 
has revived the energy of the people and 
brought them together for common economic 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines bas 
also been attempted. An interesting experi- 
ment in agricultural co-operation is 


the 
the Punjab of societies for | development 
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the consolidation of small and scattered 
holdings These have arranged with very 
great measure of success to regroup and 
re allot the small and scattered heldings 
of members and if voluntary action proves 
sufficient for the purpose in other provinces, 
one of the vest evils of modern Indian 
agriculture be solved without the aid of State 
help or legislation The example of the Punjab 
has been followed by some other provinces 
and Indian States though on a very limited 
scale After the last floods that occurred 
four years ago In the central parts of the Madras 
Presidency co operative pocieties were started 
to enable agriculturists to reclarm their land 
by clearing les the layers of sand and re- 
placing the sol These societies received 
assistance from Government, both in the shape 
of long term capital and facilities for transport of 
material Similarly, after the heavy flood of 1927 
in North Gujarat and Western Sind reconstruc- 
tion societies were startedin the devastated 
areas for the repair and rebuilding of houses 
The Punjab has, 1n canal areas, some societies 
for slit clearance and reclamation of waste lands 
and Burma has led the way 1n the colonization of 
newly developed lands on co-operative lines. A 
number of societies have recently been started 
in the Punjab to promote better farming, some 
of which merely call upon members to under- 
take certam improvements and introduce approv- 
ed method of agriculture, while others go a 
stage further and employ a staff for local ex- 
periment research and demonstration work. 


Agricultural Organizatios —Co-operation 
has already been successful to some extent in 
assuaging the evil effects of usury, but 1f the 
lmprovement in the agriculturists’ economic 
condition 18 to be permanent 1t 18 essential that 
he should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the nzed for improved methods 
and have been Made the centres for conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and distnct Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase Modern 
agricultural implements, and the machmery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manurés and the certified 
varieties of seeds. ‘‘ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from  asso- 
mation with the other they are fast developin 
a truly organic connection,’’ To this end, jom 
efforts are being promoted in almost all pro 
vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
of one Minister This co-ordination 18 secured 
by jomt conferences, and joint boards of co- 
uperation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations under 
the Co-operative Societies Act. Several of these 
bodies have lately been in Bihar and 


Orissa and in Bombay. In Bombay, the taluka 
associations Gaieriaks active 
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propagandist work, hold demonstrations, and 
assist In the work of general economic improve 
ment of the agncultunsts The subject of agn 
cultural cooperation and of agricultural 
credit came under enquiry by the Royal 
Commussion of Agriculture in India whose Report 
was published im 1928 The Commission 
describe the cooperative movement as the 
greatest hope for the salvation of the rural 
masses from their crushing burden of debt and 
look upon it as the natural basis for social 
educational and economic development in India 
where the predominant industry 1s agriculture 
They admit that there are defects in the present 
organization for rural credit, but are confident 
that under the influence of patient, persistent 
and systematic education of the members In the 
principles and meaning of co operation these de 
fects are bound to disappear in courseoftime The 
provision of this educationin co operation should, 
the Commission hold, be the principal care of 
provincial Co Operative Departments and though 
the strengthening of the official staff1s suggested 
the Commission also recommend the organiza 
tion of supervising umons federations and insti 
tutes and the grant to these bodies of financial 
support Recommendations are also made tor 
developing the joint marketing of agzicultural 
produce on co operative lines and for utilizing 
the agency of co operative organizations in the 
work of agricultural demonstration and propa- 
ganda, the supply of approved varieties of seeds 
implements and manures the consolidation 
of holdings and for social and educational 
betterment 


Committee on Co operation in India — 
In July 1914, the Government of India issued a 
lengthy Resolution on Co-operation in India 
surveying its progressin the country during the 
previous ten years In October of the same 
year, Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether 
the movement, especially mits higher stages, 
and in its financia] aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to °uggest any Me‘sures 
of improvement which seemed to be required 
The enquiry wis to be directed primanily to 
an examination of such matters 1s the con 
stitution and working of central and provin 
cial banks, the financial connection between 
the various part« of the co operative organi 
zation, the audit, mspection, and Manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
utilization of the reserve funds In its 
Report, which was issued in September 1915 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for if had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
rt deka was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation The Government of India 
passed orders in 1918 on the recommendations 
in the light of the opinions of the Local Govern 
ments Itis more orlessin accordance with the 
principles enunciated by this Committee that 
the movements being carried on in most of the 
Provinces of India 


Provincial Legislation Under the Re 


forms, co-operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferred subject The 
control of Co-operative Departments has been 


entrusted to Ministersand m some provinces 
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Bills were atsometime or other drawn up for 
enactment by the local Legislative Councils to 
take the place of the Co operative Souieties Act 
The Bombay Co operative Societies Bill was 
troduced mm the shy Vet Legislative Council 
in July 1924 and was finally passed into law in 
1925 It reproduces inthe main the frame- 
work of the Act of 1912 but imtroduces the 
followmg mmportant modifications — 


(:) The adoption of 2 scientific svatem of 
clagsif vine societies 
(12) The improvement of the procedure for 
liquidation of caacelled societies 
(1u) Jhe extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitra 
tors 
(at) The provision of penalties against 
specified offences 


No other provincial Council except Burma 
where a Provincial Act was placed on the statute 
book in 1927 has yet enacted legislation on 
similar lines A Bill for the enactment of a 
provincial law to replace the Indian Co operative 
Societies Act of 1912 was introduced in the 
Madras Legislative Coungil during the year 
1931 and 1s still under consideration Its 
3 pecial feature with proposal to vest much wider 
powers in the Registration are employed by 
him at present 


Provincial Inquimes—In the Central 
Provinces owing to the drying up of recoveries 
and the issue of large advances to agniculturists to 
tide over the bad season of 1920 21 the fluid 
resources of the movement were seriously deplet- 
ed and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
habilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government The fiwd resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
dispusal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to ptimary societies in the 
form of Tagavi loans A Committee of In- 
quiry was appomted which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most iy Silden of which 
was a proposal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
commercie! banks This recommendation was, 
however,subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance into short term crop loans and 
long term non-crop loans mct with a consider- 
able measure Of publle suppcert In Bengal and 
the Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
about fifteen years ago averted any breakdown 
of the system which threatened to overtake the 
local co operative organizations when  agri- 
cultural scarcity on a wide scale caused seriou? 
difficulties some years ago The same may now 
be asserted of the United Provinces where there 
appeared to be some danger of the strain 
not being quite successfully withstood A 
Committee was appointid in that piovince in 
1925 to hold a comprehensive inquiry and to 
suggest the lines of future development The 
Report of the Committee contains numerous 
recommendations on matters of detailed 
administration and proposals for strengthening 
the official staff of the Co operative Department 
The Committee recommended that ccntral banks 
should be relicved of the work of supervision and 
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inspection which should be entrusted to a staff 
working under the directions of the Standing 
Committees of Co-operators The Committee 
further suggested that a begmning might be 
made in the direction of constituting an apex 
bank for the province but their proposal has not 
so far found favour with the local Government, 
though it has recently been endorsed by the 
Provincial Bankmg Inquiry Committee 
Committees of Inquiry were also appointed in 
Bihar and Orissa and Mysore, in the former to 
advise about financial organization and official 
control and in the latter to lay down a policy of 
development particularly 1n relation to higher 
finance, non credit co operation, agricultural] 
improvement and the relief of indebtedness 
In September 1927, on the recommendation of 
the Madras Legislative Council, the Government 
of Madras appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the progress of the co operative movement 
m the Presidency and to suggest suitable 
Measures for effecting necessary 1mprovements 
The Report of the Committee was published in 
1928, and deals exhaustively with the defects 
of the movement and sets forth in detail the. 
suggested remedies Prominent among these 
is the improvement and strengthening of the 
system of supervising unions and the linking up 
of these with the provincial unions through 
district federations The provincial union and 
district federations are charged with the duty of 
providing education and trang anda system 
of liberal grants in aid 1s proposed to these 
bodies. Central banks are advised to under 
take the inspection of affilated societies by 
appointing their own staff and at the time 
subsiding the federation for the work of 
supervision Among other important recom 
Mendations are the separation of short term 
and jong term finance 1n rural credit societies and 
the creation of a central land mortgage bank 
for the issue of debentures to finance local 
Jand mortgage banks The Agricultural Com . 
mission were of opinion that similar inquiries: 
could, with advantage, be undertaken in other, 
provinces and pursuant to this suggestion the! 
Government of Burma appointed a Committee 
of inquiry, the report of which was published 
in 1929 The report indicates that both the 
rimary societies and the financing agencies in 
Banna are not m a sound financial condition 
while the system of guaranteemg unions has 
failed altogether Recommendations are made 
for the umprovement of the arrangements for 
supervision, inspection and control and the 
Committee propose the winding up of the 
Provincial Bank and the creation of central 
banks for the districts Government, however, 
have decided to reconstruct the Apex bank by 
granting to it a special credit of thirty lakhs of 


rupees 


Banking Inquiry,—In the year 1929, at 
the instance of the Central Legislature and 
mn response to the demands of federations and 
Chambers of Commerce, both Indian and non- 
Indian, the Government of India ordered a 
comprehensive inquiry into the present position 
of king in India and into the measures 

pumene banking development 
strengthening organization of credit faciltties 
for agriculture and industmes, co-ordinating 
the work of various credit and banking agencies 
and linking up banking with the finan 


necessary for 


Inquiry. 


machinery of Government For conducting 
local inquiries particularly into the system of 
agricultural credit, the financing of marketing 
and internal trade, the provision of funds for 
industrial development and other cognate 
matters committees of seven members each 
Were appointed in all the provinces. The 
Provincia] Committees included one co operative 
expert in addition to other members interested 
in cO Operation and examined the possibility of 
further developmg the co-operative movement 
for provision of agricultural credit on an organiz- 
ed basis From the recently published reports 
of the provincial committees, 1t appears that a 
majority of the Committees hold the view that 
the solution of the problem of agricultural 
credit hes in the improvement of the co- 
operative credit system and its expansion 
on sound lines Several Committees have also 
approved of facilities for the marketing of 
agricultural produce ber developed on ¢o- 
operative lines and on the whole favour the 
idea of rural economic hfe being organized 
co-operatively Ihe reports of the provincial 
committees were further considered by the Indian 
Central Bankmg Inquwry Committee, which 
had on it two representatives of the Co operative 
movement, one being a nominee of the All- 
India Provincial Banks Association In their 
examination of the problem the Central 
Committee have the assistance of a group of 
foteign experts some of whom have been selected 
because of their study and practical expenence 
of Co operative Banking in other countries 
The Report of the Commitee was published in 
the latter part of the year and contains a special 
chapter devoted to rural co operative credit 
in addition to detailed description of the system 
of co operative marketing, of land mortgage 
credit and of urban and industmal societies 
The most important of the Committee s 
recommendations relates to the arrangements 
proposed for hnking up the co operative banks 
of the country with the Reserve Bank of India, 
when started, in order to ensure the supply of 
cheap and adequate credit for agriculture 
through co operative agency. The Committee 
recommend that provincial co-operative banks 
should be included in the list of member banks 
and be entitled to rediscount facilties from the 
Reserve Bank They propose that the Reserve 
Bank should be authorized to rediscount 
Agricultural bills with a currency of nine 
months and further to make advances for 
periods not exceeding nmety days on the security 
of agricultural paper endorsed by provincial 
co operative banks, as also to grant loans against 
moveables pledged to 1t by such banks The 
Committee approve of cooperative banks 
undertaking inland exchange business and 
deem them the most suitable agency for the 
extension of remittance facilities to rural areas 
Hor thig purpose Co operative Banks should, the 
Committee recommend, enjoy the same 
privileges as Joint Stock Banks Lastly, the 
Committee recommend that when Provincial 
Grovernment 18 satisfied that for meeting the 
needs of the co operative movement in excep- 
tional circumstances or for the development of 
the agricultural industry it is necessary to make 
loanable capital available to the co-operative 
banks, the Provincial Government should with 
the concurrence of its legislature, place at the 


cla] disposal of the provincial co-operative bank 


Social Reform and Co-operation 


such loans as may be necessary to meet the 
requirements of central banks and primary 
societies 


Effect of Crises on Co operation —It 1s 
hardly possible without any close and scientific 
inquiry such as has not yet been carried out 
to appreciate accurately the effects of the 
co operative mo\ement in enabling agriculturists 
to resist the rigours of a famine as also to Judge 
the reaction of the latter of the co operative 
organisation as there 1s tn interplay of various 
economic forces affecting the lifu and industry 
of agriculturists the proportionite value of 
which cannct be estimated easily Ihe 
agricultural crisis of last yeai caused by an un 
precedented drop in the prices of agricultural 
produce however put the co operative organisa 
tion in most provinces to @ very sevcie strain 
and reports indicate that in most parts of the 
country repayments by members of socicties 
were affected very seriously It will take some 
time for agriculturists to adjust their economic 
hfe to the new level ofprices and m the 
meantime the affairs of co operative institutions 
will require cautious and Sympath tic handling 
Proposals were made for assistance in organizing 
arrangements for the ordcrly marketing of 
agricultural produce on Co operative lines but 
no special action was taken in this direction in 
any province 


Social Reform —Co operation has mm some 
places stimulated the desire for education and 
members of rural societies have been known 
even at advanced ages to receive the elements 
of education to enable them to put their 
signature on their societies papers and to take 
a hvely interest in the internal wok of their 
mnstitutions In Bombay night schools for 
adults were started with the tid <f{ a splendid 
donation mad« by the late Sir Vithaldas D 
Thackersey while in the Lunjab Bihar Bengol 
and elsewhcre such expenditure on education 1» 
Incurred by co operative institutions them ves 
In the Punjab separate rural socicties have becn 
registeicd to conduct night schools and also to 
Insist on Compulsory eduction for the children 
of members The Punjab also possess @ number 
of societies for the promotion of better living 
the members of which socicties lay down a social 
code for themselves breach of this code involves 
punishment by fines Simular societies are being 
started in the United Provinces and some other 
parts of the country Ihe Madras Presidency 
has taken the lead in undertaking the work of 
rural reconstruction on & Comprehensive basis in 
several districts through the agency of local 
co operative organizations financmg the 
programme with the help of the central and 
provincial banks and co ordinating it under the 
wegis of the provincial co operative union In 
Bengal attempts have been made to fight the 
ecourage of malana and to promote village sani 
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tation by starting anti Malana co operative 
societies Lhe societies are federated into a 
central union in Calcutta which supplements the 
local funds, co ordmates the working of the 
societies issues literature on hygiene and sani- 
tation and arranges with local doctors for the 
provision of free medical relief to members 
There are not a few cases where a society has set 
its face against drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their 1atemperate habits and 
has insisted on good moral condnet and 
attempted to improve the standard of life 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
cxcessive expend)fure on Marnages, and have 
thus indirectly tian ed members to habits of 
thriff Lhe hquidation of old debts again has 
been rendered possible to a great extent and 
many an agniculturist who was formerly ina 
state of chromic indebtedness haa been relleved 
of all his debts and as a result of the practice of 
thrift freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones Credit has been much cheapened and 
it Is now possible fur the agriculturist to bor 

row at 9 to 18 per cent what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per ceat for 

merly It has bern cattulated that in mterest 
alone the agricultursts of India, by taking 
loans from co operative credit societies instead 
of from the village money lenders, are even now 
saving themselvesfrom an unnecessary burden 
of over three crorcs of ruptes Ihe village rates 
ct interest have naturally gone down con 

siderably And the Sowkar 1s, in mogt places, 
not the terror and the force that he was 

Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficsal result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici 

ently Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated Special societies 
are started in the Punjab to promote thrift 
while in Bombay Bengal and Bihar & Onssa the 
savings of members are attracted to the village 
credit societies and either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda is conducted to 
induce members to save and deposit voluntarily 

Association in a public institution for common 
good has brought home to the people the bless 

ings of umty and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with co operative societies In the 
Punjab, a number of societies haye becn started 
in rural areas whose members agree to refer 
all disputes to artitration by ther elected 
committees and to abide by the awards of 
irbitraters Partiapa@on im the manage 

ment of eocieties has instided among members 
the important lessons of self help and self- 
reliance but the most important achievement 
of co operation hae been the development of a 
sense of communal life—a feeling of all for 
each and each for all —among members 
of village socieuies and the gradual revival of 
the corportte instincts which made Indian 
rural orgamizition famous in the worlds 
history. 


Statistics of Co-operaiton. 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRIOVLTURAL 4ND HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF Inpia (Calcutta)—Founded 1820 
A Class Annual subscription Rs 32 kn 
trance fee Rs.8 BClass Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary S Percy Lancaster, FL8, 
FRHS,MRAS Off Supertntendent BR © 
Christian 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 


AWRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent, C <A Giffening, Agri Horti 
cultural Gardens, Ka dawglay, Rangoon, 


A IRI-HOBTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1835 Quarterly subscription 
for members in Clasa A Ra 7, in Claas B Rs 3 
President H E. The Governor of Madras, 
Charman C WE Cotton, Csi, OIE, 
108s , Hon Secretary Mr B & Nirody, 
Msc, Hon Treasurer Mr H A Buller 
Teynampett, 8. W , Madras 


ANGIO INDIAN LEAGUE —Established 1909, for 
the protection of the interests of Anglo Indians 
age asl a Rs 56 a year Present Dr 
H W Moreno, Ph D_ Secretary VC 
Bastien Office 9, Marsden Street, Calcutta. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF SBOMRAT;— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropwlogical research in India, to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing »apers, 
and to publish a journal containing tho 
transactions of the Society Annual sub- 
scription Rs 10 President BR P Masani, 
MA Hon Secretary Dr N A Thoothi Ba, 
Phil (Oxen) Office Address 172, Hornby 
Road, Bombay 


BENARES MATHEMATIOAL SOCIETY —Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal ‘ The 
Proceedings of the Benares thematical 
Society '’ 10 which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
Lhere are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admussion fee Ra 10. Annual sub- 
acription Rs 12 (resident members) and Rs 5 
(non-resxient members) Life Presvdent Dr 
Ga esh Prasad, MA (Cantab), D 8c , Secretary 
Prof Chandi Prasad, MA,BSC , Treasurer 
Prof Pashupati Prasad, MA, B&€ 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTR, 
Poona —The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir BR G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E 
Lord Willingdon, whe became its first Pres- 
dent Jts objects are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and origmal works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir B. G Bhandarkar, which he 


had bequeathed already to the Institute, war 

handed over after his demise by his executors 
to the Institute, and 1s now located in the 
Central Rall of the Institute Since the 15t 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs 3000 a year Government have lhkewise 
entrusted to the Insitute a grant of Rs 12 000 
& year for the publication of the Government 
Oriental] Series, The Institute has under 

taken to edit the Mahabharata critically at 
the request of the Chiefof Aundh who has 
promised a grant of Rs 5,000 annually for 
that purpose Grants are being recvlved fiom 
the Government of India (Rs 5,000 annual'y) 
the University of Bombay,(Rs 6 000 a year) 
and the Governments of Bombay, (Rs 
3000 a year) Burma, Baroda, Mysore 
and Madras as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States The Institute has a journal 
called ‘‘ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute 

published four times a year It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con 
ference on the 5th, 6thand 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H E Suir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R G 

Bhandarkar Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants wm Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute 1s housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
MA classes in Sansknt, Pah, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture, where at present 
over 30 students, paving Rs 30 per term, are 
attending It 1s intended shortly to affihate this 
classtothe Bombay University Minimum 
membership dues Rs 10a yearor Rs 100 
compounded for hfe Members can, subject 
to certain conditions borrow books from the 
library and get the Journal free and other 
pubhcations (a list covering about 100 names 
sent free upon request) at concession rates 
Secretary Dr 8 elvalkar, MA, PhD 
(Harvard), 1E8 


BHARATA ITIBASA SANSHODHAKA MANDALA — 
Pretident C V Vaidya MA, LI.B 
Secrelares Prof D V Potdar.BaA and Shri 
Sardar G N Mujumdar, MLA Treasurer 
A V Patwardhan, BA Address 314, Sada 
shiv Peth, Poona City 


BOMBAY ABT SoOoIETY —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Axt Annual exhibition usually 
held every January Annual subscription 
Ba 10 , Life member Rs 100 Hon-Secretary 
V. V Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office Secretanat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay, 
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BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO 

SocieTy.—Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sclences and Lite- 
fature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 
J.8. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


BOMBAY MEDICAL UNION.—Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. ‘he entrance fee for Resident mem 
bers Rs. 5, monthly subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re. 1, and non-resident 
members yearly snbscription Rs. 5. Hon. 
President: Dr. V. G. Rele, Hon. Vice- 
Presidents; Dr. S. A. Banker and Dr 
K. K. Dadachanji, Hon. Librarvans: Dr. G. 
Coelho and Dr, G. B. Vachha, Hon Treasurer : 
Dr. R. D. P. Mody, Hon. Secretaries: Dr. 
Sorab Popat and Dr. J. E. Spencer. Blavatsky 


Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


BoMBAY NATURAL HIstoRY SOCIETY. (Regis- 

tered under Act X XI of 1860.)}—Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
ofthe Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
Bport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussil. The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Rs. 25. Entrance fee 
Rs. 20. Patrons: H.E. The Viceroy of India, 
H. BR. H. the Prince of Wales. Vice-Patrons : 
H.H. The Maharao of Cutch, G.0.8.1., G.C.LE., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K.O.8.1, 
K.C.V.0., H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa, K.C.8.1., 
H. H. the Maharani of Dhar, H. H. the 
Mahasaja of Bhavnagar and Mr. F. V. Evans, 
Liverpool, Sir David Ezra, Kt., A. 8. Vernay, 
Esq., London. President: H. E. The Rt. 
Hon. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.c. 
1.E., @.B.E., K.C.B. Vice-Presidenig : The Hon. 
Sir Eroest Hotson, K.0.8.1., 1.0.8., H. H. The 
Maharao of Cutch, 6.0.8.1, G.0.LE., Rev. 4H, 
Blatter, 8.J., Ph.D., F.L.8. Honorary Secretaries : 
Sir Reginald Spence, Kt., F.Z.8., M.L.O,and Mr. 
P. M. D. Sanderson, F.Z.8. Curator: 8. H. 
Prater, O.M.Z.S., M.L.C. Asstt. Curators: C. 
McCann, V. 8. La Personne, Head Clerk: 
Mr. A. F. Fernandes, Offices : 6, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


BOMBAY SANITARY ASSOCIATION.—Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (0) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 


AII 


hygiene generally, and of tbe prevent f 
the spread of disease amongat at slaaee of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
pacts demonstrations and, if possible, 
y holding clases and examinations;  (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our nowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothere and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs, 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
ia & large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V_ Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensar 
transferred to the Municipality in 1994 an 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary, Dr. J.8. Nerurker, 


B.8C., L.M. & 8., D.P.H. (Cantab), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


BRITISH AND FORSIGN BIBLE SOOIRTY.— 


Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It haa 6 Auxiliaries ‘n India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary war estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madrag 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxillary in 1868, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it1s now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian langaages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 1,183,287 issues in 
1930. The Bibles, Testaments, und Por- 
tions in the Various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of Engush Scriptures are made to Stadents 
bry pass University examinations, as 
under :— 


The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 


Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver- 
naculars have been pperes in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried cn in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Soclety—which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society—the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranguebar Tamil Bible Society. 
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The following table shows the growth in the British & Forel > aeneecdas 
the past few years in India and Burma :—~ orelgn Bible Society's work during 


TABLE OF CIROULATION OF THE B.F.BS. in InpIA. 





Cee a 














Auxiliaries 1928 | 1929. 1930. 

Calcutta .. be : <a ae es | 230,496 204,338 174,833 
Bombay en oe e ® e oe 197,049 191,151 197,193 
Madras... . : . ee 239,852 272,403 264,675 
Bangulore .. es : . 39 6638 49,392 21,603 
Notth India ‘a i‘ es es 198,898 193,539 212,457 
Punjab oe oe ws 3% ee ee 162 560 120,721 173,020 
Burma ee es ee ee ee ee 74,898 79, 140 79,506 

Total .. 1,143,416 1,110 682 1,133,287 


i 


iheee returns do not include the copies which any Au Se ae See en ee 
any other Auxibaries during the year. y Auxillary has supphed to London or to 


BRITISH INDIAN PFOPLFS’ ASSOCIATION.—TO 
protect the interests cf Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike Presedent 
Raja Rishce Case Law, CIE Jowt Hony 
Secretary Dr. H W. B Moreno, PhD, 
Office 9, Marshen Street, Calcutta. 


BRITISH MEDIOAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Branch) —Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 


Defence Association and was re established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 The Association has 
for 1t8 major object the organisation of 
European influence 1n the political life of 
India The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17 Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta President Mr & Villiers Vice- 


nance of the honour and interests of the residents Mr T Gavin Jones and Mr 
Medical Profession Secretary Dr B B W W K Page General Secretary Mr T 
Yodh, Sandhurst Building, Sandhurst Road, Chapman Mortimer Assvstant General 
Rombay Secretary Mr H L Walker Hon General 

Treasurer Mr G B Morton Pubhcation 


CALCUTTA CHESS SOCIETY —To encourage Chess 


and Chess contests, open to all Patrons J. 
R Capablanca and Sir W IT Greaves, Kt, 
LLD President —Ihe Hon’ble Mr Justice 
M N Mukery, MA, BL, Vice President Dr 
H W B Morena, Hon Secretary G Dhara, 
Hon Treasurer 3B B Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- 
ctlar Road, Calcutta 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
saat | Children’s Act by taking over res- 
ponsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co ordination of work done bv 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court The Society 15 a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government Its work hes amongst 
destitute children haibng from all parts of 
India, Juvenile offenders less than 16 years 


of age and children offended against by adult 
reons President H E The Rt Hon Sir 
rederick Sykes, PC, Vice-President 
The Hon G A Thomas, CIE, 1¢C8, 
Charman Mr C Pp Bramble, Ba,, Hon 
Treasurer Mr Mever Nissim, MA, JP, 
Secretary. Miss M K Davis, BA, and 


Assstant Secretary Mr M C Benson, BA 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION —The European Asso 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 


‘The Re view of India ’ obtainable from the 
General Secretary 


BRANCHES OF THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 
Assam —Chairman, Mr L A Roffey 


BENGAL, EASTERN —Chawrman Mr J M 
Buttars Secretary, Mr R LD. Frewen 


BENGAL WLSTERN —Charman, Mr D M 
Archibald Secretary, Mr W 3B Curtain 


BIHAR, NORTH —Chairman, Major AL 
Herman, DSO, MC, Secretary, Mr 
W H Meyrick, MLO 


BOMBAY —Chairman, Sir Reginald Spence. 
Secretary, Mr A W Percy 


CACHAR —Chairman, Mr D_ Paterson 
Secretary, Mr D Paterson 


CaLcurta —Secretary, Mr T Chapmian- 
Mortimer 


CHITTAGONG —Charman, Mr L F W 
Nolan , Secretary, Mr L M Crossfield 


DARJEELING —Chaorman, Lieut Colonel 
W fYobin, DSO, OBE, Secretary, 
Mr D G Smyth Osbourne 


Dooars —Chairman, Sir W L_ Travers 
CIE, OBE, MLC , Secretary, Dr W 
k Shipsey 


KANKINARRAH —C, 
Nimmo ; 


Mr iT. 


harman, B, 
Secretary, Mr. A. Allan, 
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MapDras—Charman Mr W O Wright 
OBE,, Secretary, Mr J K Metherell 

MANBHUM —Charrman Mr J McCrae 
Secretary Mr B Wilson Haigh MI 
Chem kh 

Ninamis —Charman Mr A J _ Fraser 
Blair Secretury Miss M D Moore 

PUNJAB —Charrman Mr Owen Roberts 
MIC Secretary Major R Cordon, 
MVYO,MBE 


SIND —Charrman Mr YT A_ Archdale 
Secretary Mr M R Carter 

SyYIHET—Charrman Mr D_ Tulloch 
Secretaries, Mr W B Culbaid and Mr 
V EF Tebbutt 

TRICHINOPOLY —Chairman Mr Richard 
Martin Secretary Miss D L S Martin 

UNITED PROVINCES —Charrman Mr T 
Gavin Jones Secretary Mr J J Fair 


INDIAN AS8NCiATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIFNCE (Calcutta) —Honorary Secreiary Sir 
C V Raman, kt, MA, DSc FRSNL 
210, Bow Bazar Street Calcutta 


INDIAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY —Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P C Ray as President located 
in the University College of Science buildings 
92 Upper Circular Road Calcutta Prof Dr 
BK Singh Premdent Sir PC Ray D1 Gilbert 
J lowlkr Dr U N Brahmachari and rrof 
Dr N R Dhar Vuece Presidents Prof Dr 
P C Mitter Hony Secretary Prof R N 
Sen Hony Treasurer Prof Dr J N Mukher 
ee and Prof Dr K G Nuk Hony Fantors, 

r Mata Prasid Prof Dr H B Dunniliff 
Prof Dr B B Dey, Prof Dr S D Muznffar 
Mr K H Hassan Prof Di P Ncogi Mr P 
R Ray Rev lather J Van Neste Rao 
Bahadur M R Ramswamt Sivan and Prof 
Di H E Watson Members of the council 
Mr G Bancryee Asst Secretary Dr P K 
Bose and Mr S K Majumdar, Asst Editors 


Bombay Branch Rev Father J F Caius 
Presdent Dr Mata Prasad and Mr B §S 
Pant, Jount Secretaries 


Lahore Branch Prof P C Speers Presdent 
Dr J N Ray, Secretary 


Madras Branch Dr M O Forster 1R°, 
President, Dr K L Moudgill, Secretary 


The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India 
Subscription to Fellows Rs 15 Non Fellows 
Rs 16 Fellowship 1s open to graduatcs of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry Particulars 
and Election form can be had from the Hony 
Secretary Indian Chemical Society, P O 
Box 10857, 92, Upper Circular Road Calcutta 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIEYCE —Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in 11 their 
aspects taking the terms ‘political’ and 
‘social’ in their widest sense to organise 
free and well informed discussions on current 
political and social topi.s as well as on abs 
tract political and social questions, to for 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions, to publish literature 


and make representations from time to time 


on questions arising or neccssary to be raised 
in the interest of the public , and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office Servants of India 
Society Sandhurst Road Girgaum, Bombay. 
Presvdent M A Jinnah Bar at Law, 
Vice Presidents Mr Jamnadas M Mehta, 
Bar at Law, MLA, Mr Bhulabhai J Desai, 
MA LLB Advocate Hon  Secretarres 
Mr S G Warty Ma and Mr Mavyji Govind), 
Treasurer Mr V R Bhende 


INDIAN MATAIMATIOAL SOOIETY —Founded in 


1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India It conducts a bi monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a librar 
with current mathematical periodicals in ail 
languages and new books on the subject 
‘The library is located in the Tergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras There 
ate about 200 members from all parts of 
India President Prof M T Naraniecngar, 
M A, Mallesvaram * Bangalore Secre 
tarves, Dr R Vaidyanatha Swami MA DL Sc 
University Madras and Prof Mukund Lal, 
MA Government College Lahore Jabrarwn, 
Prof V B Naik, ma Poona 


INDIAN ROADS & TRANSIORT DI'VFLOPMFNT 


ASSOCIATION LTD Ihe Association was 
formed 1n 1J26 and registered in Octc ber 1927, 
havin, a (c unail with He ,dqnartersin Bombay 
and Branches at Calcutta Bombiy Madras, 
Karuwht Assam wd Lahore, each with 4 
local Committee 


The subscription for membeiship of the Asso 


clation are — 
per inpum 
RS 
Astoc1ite Members 5 
Ordinary Members 10 
Supporting Members 300 


Ihe ainis and objects of the Association are to 


promote the cause of Road and Motor Trans- 
port Development throughout India by 
Making representations to the Government 
of India Governments of Provinces District 
Boards and other publi. bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction 1mprovement and 
maintcnance of roads and bridges and methods 
of transport to make representations to all 
or any of the bodies regarding the adjustment 
of taxition customs duties and excise affecting 
motor vehicles and other modes of transport 
and employment of same in such a manner 
as to facilitate the development of motor 
transport throughout Inidia_ to educate the 
public by mcins of propaganda work and 
to create authoritative public opinion with 
regard to the necds of and advantages to be 
derived from improved road communications 
and use of motor transport 


All persons Associations firms or Companies 


interested 1n Road and Motor Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members 


AIA Socreties 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi Assam and Lahore, 
and others will be formed as and when occa 
sion demands ‘The application for member 
Bhip should be made to the General Secretary 
ofthe Association at 41 Nicol Road Ballard 
Lsatate, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 
Branches Bombay—P O Box 853 
Calcutta—P O Box 2285 Madras—P O 
Box 1270, Karachu—P O Box 168 , Assam— 
P O Digbo: Isahore—P O Box 165 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIENTAL ART (Calc.tta) 
—Presvdent, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookeryjec, 
K CIF KC VO Vee President, Mr O 
( Gangoly Solicito: Joint Hon Secretarres 
C.N TagoreandM N ‘Tagore , Hony Trea 
surer Rai k L De Bahadur Asst Secretary 
Mr P K Chatterjee Office 11 Samavya 
Mansions, 1st floor Calcutta 


INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIOoON—The India 
Sunday School Union is an imterdenomina 
tional organisation having for its object the 
strengthening of rcligious and moral education 
throughout the Indian Lmpire It embraces 
a score of Auxiliaries, which are generally 
associated with language areas There is a 
number of full time workers, Luropean and 
Indian, but much help 1s given 1n all parts of 
the organisation by honorary helpers 


The I 8 S U _ was founded in Allahabad in 
1876 Its general committee 1s made up of 
representatives from the National Christian 
Council of India, from the auxilaries, and from 
other sources Hunds for the carrying on 
of the work are partially found in India, but 
the major part is still provided by The World s 
Sunday School Association The headquarters 
of the Union 1s at Coonoor 1n the Nilgiri Hills 
where besides the office and well stocked 
book shop there is The St Andrew Teacher 
Traming Institution In this Institution 
leadcrs im religious education from all parts 
of India are trained for their duties 


Besides the central traming college the chief 
activities of the Union aie the providing of 
hterature for the religious educational needs 
of India, good literature for teachers and for 
children, extension courses of lectures deliv ered 
in English or vernaculars in all parts of the 
Empire, the arranging of teachers conventions 
and conferences, the arrangement of examina 
tions in Scripture for teachers and scholars 
in the Sunday Schools 


The following journals and quarterlies are pub- 
lished by the I 8 S U 
The India Sunday School Journal, 
The Senior Lesson Quarterly 


Approximately a million scholars in Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools are touched by the 
activities of the Union, and 60,000 to 70,000 


teachers 


The officers of the I S S U are—Presudent— 
The Bhishop ot Iucknow IJreasurer— 
W H Warren, Madras , General Secretary— 
E A Annett, Coonoor Assistant Secretary 
Rev N Iranklin, Coonoor 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA) —Lhe orga- 
nisation of the Institution began im 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H E Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921 Its object is to pro- 


Literary, Screnisfic and Social 


mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Llectrical Engineers in the 
United een The standard of quali- 
fication is the same. Membership is divided 
Into four classes, mz, Members, Associate 
Members Companions and Associates, and 
there 1s an additional class for students 
President, N N Ayyangar BA, ICE 

Secretary, J M Watson Offices—8 Esplanade 
Row, East P O Box 669, Calcutta 


MADRAS FINE ARTS SocrETy —Patron, H E 
The Governor of Madras , President, The Hon 
Mr Justice EC H Wallace, Secretary, P F 
Fyson, Presidency College, Chepauk, Madras 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO Sooty —Secre- 
tary, The Rev J R Macphail “4, Christian 
Colicge, Madras 


NATIONAL HORSE BRELDING AND SHOW SOOILTY 
OF INDIA—lormed in 19238, by Major- 
Gcncral su Bernard Jimes OB OIE MVO 
who was President from 1923 to 1925 Objects 
To form a national body of pubhe opmon on 
horse brveding matters, tO encourage and 
promote horse breeding in India, to protect 
and promote the interests of horse breeders 
and to give them every encouragement, to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India, to prepare an Indsan 
etud book, and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India 
Patron wn Chief —-H 1 The Viceroy President 
(for 1931 32) —The Hon ble Sir Henry Craik, 
Bart CSI  Seeretary Major General Sir 
Bernard James CB, CII MVO The 
Society issues the following publications 
Horse Bre ding An Illustrated Quarterly 
Journal m English and Urdu Stallion Register 
and Supplement, Indian Stud Book Record of 
Country Bred Racmg, Ahmednagar Stud 
Book, Show Judging Pamphlet The Second 
Volume of the Indian Stud Book was pub 
lished at the end of 19380 The Society 
holds The Imperial Delhi Horse Show annually 
in February Regustered Office—Dethi 


NATIONAT INDIAN ASSOCIATION—Founded in 
1870 Its objects are —(a) To extend in 
Kngland, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country (6) To co operate 
witn all efforts made tor advancing Kducation 
and Social reform in India (¢) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India In all the proceedings 
of the Association the pritciple of non-inter- 
terence 1m religion and avoidance of politicul 
controversy is strictly maintamed, It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta Hon Secretary, Miss 
Beck 21 Cromwell road, London Publication 
The Indian Magazine and Review (8 numbers 
& year) which chronicles the domgs of the 
Association in England and in India and takes 
note of movements for educations! and social 

rogress It publishes articles about the 
Fast to interest Western readers, and artacies 
about the West to interest readers in the 
East Life Memebere—Ten Gumeas Annual 
bubscriptions Members one Guinea, 
County Members, Ten Shillings, Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and Six pence, 
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PASSENGERS’ AND TRAFFIC RELIFF ASSOCIA 
TION. (Established in 1915). Head Office— 
139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Objects 
(a) To inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to passengers in India pease 
(6) To petition Government, Local bodies 
Railway, Steamers and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic; to take all 
proper and necessary steps tc obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques 
tions relating to grievances. (d@) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affluate societies and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association (¢) To 
start afund to meet expensesfor carrying out 
the objects of the Association Presdent— 
Meyer Nissim, Lsquire M A , Vice Presudents— 
L 8, Tairsee, Esquire, BA, Lachmandas 
Daga, Esquire Hon Secretarves—Jivray G 
Nensey, Esquire, Khan Bahadur P_ HK. 
Ghamat. Assistant Secrelary—Pestonji Jam- 
setji, Esquire 


PHILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDI4.—Formed March 


1807 , Annual subscription Rs 15 Secretary, 
Jno, Godinho, 15, Burrow‘’s Street, Bombay. 


PHOTOGRAPHIO SOOILTY OF INDIA (Calcutta) 
—Annual subscription Rs 80 (fown Mem: 
bers) and Rs. 15 (Mofussil members) En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs 10 The Society 
18 afihated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, London, and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only 
There are excellent work rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head- 
quarters at 229, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 
Hon Serretary A. Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


POOWA SEVA SaDAN SOOLETY.—This Institution 


was started in 1909 by the late Mrs Ramaba) 
Ranade, Mr @ K Devadhar and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917 It is now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mus- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi: 
cal activities for their ststers and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non sectarian basis Nominal 
fees are now being charged for instruction, 
except for the Music Classes, for Special Classes 
in English, and for High school classes, etc 
There areeight different departments sub- 
divided into 60 classes Arrangements are made 
for training Nurses and Midwives and women 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hos- 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes There is & Public 
Health School affiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfire, 
Delhi The number in thesc three hostels ts 
now about 85 Besides there isa full-fledged 
Training College named after Bai Motliba 
Wadia with about 46 students excluding those 
in the V. F. Class for being trained aos 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools, Thi< 
College 1s probably the only college in India 
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Inaintained by a non official, non Christian 
Misstonary body teaching the full course. 
Fhe results of the Certificate Examinations 
held in the year 1927-28 under the authority 
of the local Government Traiming College for 
Women were as follows: I year senior 12. The 
total number of certificates granted so far 18 
847 now. ‘Lhe Practising School for little girls 
attached to the ‘lraining College has now 
eleven classes with 265 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, Loglish being 
taught in the V standard class Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching up te 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 105 women It is here that poor womea 
are recruited for training asa teacher, nurse, 
midwife, ordoctor Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Ald, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 93 students; the Music 
Clesses by 112 studenta, and the Work-room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 158 women Thua, the 
total number of pupiisis 984 to day ‘Lhere are 
two Lranches of the Society started at Satara 
and Baramati which are named after Lady 
Vithaldas '‘Lhakersey, the wife of the greatest 
helper of the Society so far, the late Sir Vithal- 
das D Thakersey Besides there are branches 
started at Bombay (Dadar and Girgaum), 
Sholapur Ahmednagar Alibag, Nasik, Nagpur, 
Gwahor and Madras for either educational or 
medical work or for both, Lhus the total 
number of women and girls including about 
150 duphcations c” fhe rolls at these vanous 
Centres of the Soctety 1s over 1500. There 
at in Poons six hostels, three of which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three in the Raste’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital The number of resident students 1s 
above 260 ir these six hostels One of the 
three hostels at the headquarters is intended 
for women of depressed classes. The number 
of these women at present is 7 In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Socicty tosend fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further trainng Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Societ 

for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris 
Thcre ts an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante natal clinics with the average dally 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant wnothers. 
The Society has extended ita medical activities 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr G K 
Devadhar, the organiset of the society This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Albag, Nasik, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations 

Now Her Excellency the Countess of Irwin, the 
Countess of Reading, ere Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
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Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependeut upon public 
contributions and Government assistance 
The annua) expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds 2,50,000 Prestdent 

Shrimant Saubhagyavati H H the Ranisaheb 
of Sangli, Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary Mr Gopal Krishna Devadhar, MA, 
O1E; Ieeal Secretary and Treasurer Mrs 
Yamunabai Bhat, Lady Stupersntendent and 
Secretary for Dev nt and Collections 

Mrs Janakibai Bhat (Kaiseri Hind Silver 
Medal) , Joint Lady Superintendents Mrs 
Saralabal Naik, MA, and Miss Dwarkaba 
Bhat, BA,BT Hon Secritarves, Nursing and 
Medweal Lducalton Commutee Rao Bahadur 


Dr P V Shikhare tu & 8, Dr V CO 
Gokhale, LM & 8 and Dr N L Ranade, 
BA, MBBS 

PRESS-OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, Bombay— 


Started on 30th Apmi1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trade’, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
eg dl and to take such steps as may 
necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects 
Office —Gaiwadi Girgaum, Bombay 4 
President —Shet Pandurang Javjee, JP. 
Secretary—Mr Manilal C Modi 


RANGOON LITDORARY SOCIETY —Presvdent, H E 
Ihe Governor of Burma ‘J ace Presider t and 


Chairman J P Bulkeley, Fsq ,Hon Secretary | 


Mrs C Peacock, 35 York Road 

CLUB INSTI1U1ICT —This Institu 

tion was started in 1912 13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharm (religious) Library 
in Bombay Its central office 18 in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar 
Karachi Hyderabad (Sindh) Poona Warangal, 
etc. Ihe aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, 2.0- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schoolr, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects 
The Institute hus 2 orphanages with 150 
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subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ‘“* The 
Indian Section thus established became 8 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great resulta In India by spread- 
ing :nformation as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself The Section has 
recetved great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Infian 
ress in supplying useful information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Domunions and Colonies, a large 
proportion of the present number of 
Members come from the dependencies 
of the Empire’ abroad ”’ Secretary 
of the Society: G K Menzies, MA, 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Secttons W Perry,BA,108 (retir- 
ed) 18, Tohn Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2 


SFRVANTS OF INDIA Socirry —The Servante of 


India Society, founded by the late Hon Mr G 
hk Gokhale in 1905 1s a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train 
national missionaryes for the service of India 
and to promote by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people Its present 
strength 1s 21 Ordinary members, 2 members 
under training 2 permanent assistants, 1 At- 
tache and 3 probationers The Society has its 
head quarters in Poona with branches at 
Madras Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other centres of work at Dohadin Gujerat, 
Mangalore and Calicut in the Madras Presi 
dency Lucknow ir U P, Lahore in the 
Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar and Orissa 
The Societys work is pmmarily political 


inmates, industrial works, domestic indus 


b 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, ete ut as 1f believes in all round progress of the 


Indian people 1t has always laid equal emphasis 
It also issues two Anglo Vernacular parers | on soctat ‘economies. sideabional, Pode: and 
The IJsmady (a weekly) and The Nears (a depressed class activities and has worked 1n these 
monthly). Hon Secretary, Mr Wasan Lalji fields The political work 1s done through the 


Devra} legislatures, the non official political organiza- 
Royal SOCIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECTION — (tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- 
This Soulety was founded im London in, paganda The Right Hon V_ S_ Srinivasa 


1754. Its recently published history by Sir|Sastri was in the old Imperial Legislative 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the! Council and in the new Council of State till 
Society, gives the following account of 1924 and has to ls credit many achievements 
the Indian Section In 1857 a proposition Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a mem- 
was made by Mr Hyde Clarke, who ber of the P Legislative Council and 
wrote to the Council suggesting that “a |of the Legislative Assembly He takes special 
special section be formed for India, another interest 1n the questions of the Indiamsation 
for Australia, one for English America ana of Army public. services, education and 
so on” It was suggested that the Indian Indians overseas Mr N M Joshi has been a 
Section should meet once a fortnight for nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
the reading of papers Nothing came of the and has to his credit many a labour legislation 
ne pare until ten years later when Mr Mr N A Dravid was for three years a member 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in | of the C P Council Mr Joshi was a member of 

Corporation and Mr RB R. 
r of the Board of the Port of 
Kunzru has 


1868 he renewed his proposal, bué only Bombay Munici 
proposing the formation of a Committee Bakhale a mem 
which should organise conferences op Indian Bombay for a short period. Mr. 
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been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Dube and K. P. Kaul ate Secre- 
taries of ite Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer- 
ences. Messrs. Sastri and Kunzru_ were 
members of the Liberal Party’s deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 
20. Mr. Sastri again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there; attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference , 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature ; 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agreement for eighteen 
months; and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenya 
Indian's case before Sir Samuel Wilson. His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together. Mr. Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England as the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government. Mr. P. Kodand Rao 
wasin South Africa with Mr. Sastriand in Kenya 
with Mr, Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians there. Mr. Joshi was a membeu 
of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Reforms. 

In the field of social economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied, 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U.P. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori- 

inal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 

een a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 


adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an anigue organization in Upper India 


doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and work- 
ing in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model De Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Dev t Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicnt. In 
the Co-operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate. Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
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sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr. Dube, a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board. 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
in various labour activities. Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr. 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925. 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian labour, the Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress. He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia. Mr. Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi are mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 

The Society conducts three papers.—The Ser- 
tants of India, an English weekly of which Mr, 
8. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
Limaye is the Editor and the Hitawad, a bi-week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the AUu-India Trade 
Onion Bulletin, Mr. K. G. Sivaswami, the Co- 
operative Bulleton in Madras, and Mr, A. V. 
Patwardhan, the Sansthan. Swaraj,a Marathi 
weekly for the benefit of the subjects of Indian 
States. The Society has also published several 

| pamphlets on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan and A. V. Thakkar 
are devoting a part of their energies for that 
work, 

The Right Hon V.S8 Srinivas: Sastri, Pc, 
CH, is the President and Mr. G. K. Devadhar, 
MA, CIE. is the Vice-President and Mr. P. 
Kodanda Rao, the Secretary. Messrs. Sastri, 
Devadhar, Kunzru and Dravid are senior 
members of the four branches. Mr. Joshi is the 
Secretary of the Bombay Branch. ; 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which docs not recognise any caste dis- 
tinctions. 


SEVA SADAN.—The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1008, by the late 
Mr, 8. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distresred. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintalas the folluwing depart- 
ments of work: (1) Home forthe Homelese : 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Norma] Classes; (4) Home fducation Classes; 
(5) Industrial Department including a work- 
room, Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cookery, and 
Fancy Embroidery are among the chici 
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industries taught. Total number of Women 
in the different classes is nearly 400. 
Secretary, Miss B, A. Engineer, u.4., LL.B, 
M.B.E., J.P. 


CoNSUMPTIVES’ HOME SOCIETY.—This So- 
Ciety was started by the Jate Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidulmal on the Ist 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharanipur (Simla Hills)from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
ave a donation of Ks. one lakh. In 1911 

y special permission the Sanatorium was 
named ‘“‘ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block bullt from a 
rant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
or European patients. Most of the bincks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbai R. H. Patuck Dairy. The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called ‘‘ The Sir Brupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Maleberri collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitcble 4ndowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 2,60,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build: 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi: 
ture Is about Rs. 46.000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan _ Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr.8.P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary snd Diwan Bahadur K 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
WESTERN INDIA.—Office and Homes at King’! 
Circle, Matunga. 


Founded—To preventthe public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of thei: 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement 0: 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects; to promote 
education ; and to do al} other lawful thing: 
incidental or conducive to the attainmen‘ 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription fo: 
annual membership, Rs.10; for Life Mem: 
bership, Rs.100. President :—Dr. Sir Temu)j 
B. Nariman, Kt. 


Honorary Secretaries: Dr. Mrs. D. A. D 
Monte and Mrs. R. P. Masani; Hon. 
Treasurer. Khan Bahadur H. 8. Katrak. 


WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOOCIA- 
TION— Founded tn 1919).—The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view—to do sustained work for the poli- 
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WOMEN’S INDIAN 
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tical progress and the mora] and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 


methods, 


The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the ple. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and otber publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 


President :—Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, 
K.C.1LE., LL.D., Vice-Presidents: The Hon. Sil 
Phiroze C, Sethna, K7., 0.B £., and Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.0.1.2; Hon Secretaries :— 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. D. G. Dalvi and Mr. A. D Shroff. Assistant 
Secretary ;-—Mr. V. R. Bhende. 

Office :——Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


ASSOOIATION.—This Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay. it has 70 branches and over 
3,000 members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work— 
plain and fancy—first-aid, rattan-work, spin- 
ning, weaving and music and child welfare 
centres are conducted. Weekly lectures are 
given on subjects of general interest relating 
to women, such as health, education, religion, 
civic responsibilities, woman suffrage, etc. 
Though started entirely as an educational in- 
stitution, the movement for the Reform 
Bill proved that a most necessary part 
of work for the advancement of women 
was propaganda in support of women 
suffrage. Accordingly the gaining of 
the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Association 
specialises on woman auffrage and ‘he 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipa) and legislative councils. Valuabje 


YOUNG 
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work along these lines has been done by the | 
Association as thisis the only woman suiters 
zation in India The Association pu | 
{ a monthly magazine, Strr-Dharma edited | 
by Shrimati Malati Patwardhan, B.A.,in En | 
glish with Hindi, Tami) and Telugu articles | 
(Ra. 4 to non-members, Rs 2to members) It 
is an ull-India Association Its largest branch | 
ig in Bombay, ita greatest number of branches 
in South India, bnt yearly additional brancbes 
are being started in other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north as Kashmir 
and Lashkar The prospects of rapid growth 
forthe Association are very bright as it hag 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establishment 
of these branches brings. The Assoctation is 
affiliated with the International Woman. 
Suffrage Alliance and the International 
Women’s League for Peace and Freedom 
Objects — 
To present to women their iesponsibility us 
daughters of India, 
To band women {nto groups for the purpose | 
of self-development, education, and the 
definite service of others, 
To gain compulsory primary education for 
every boy and girl in Ihdia | 
To secure the abolition of child matringe and | 
child-parenthood 
To help women to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming ‘the character of the 
future rulers of India, 
To secure for women the vote for Municipal) 
and Legislative Councils as it is or may be 
granted to men, 
To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on ali Municipal and Legislative 
Councils, 
Headyuartere* Adyer, Madras. President— 
Dr Annie Be-ant be Presidents—Dr Mu 
thulakshmi MLC Mrs Jimarajadasa Hon 
General Secrelary—Mr» M E Cousins Hon 
Treasurer—Shrimati Ammu Swaminadhan 


MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Wilhams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres 
The aim of the Assomation is through its 
Teligious, somal, educational, and physical 
work to answer the 





men and boys 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, 


though relatively new to India, is spreading 


rapidly The local’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is nsible 
for the supervision and expansion of rorms 
of ne Association work 1n India, Burma and 
Ceylon 


There are now over 60 Associations afiliated 
to the National Moion and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the lnca) headquarters —Aljahabad , Alleppey , 


fourfold—spuiritual, , 
social, mental and physical—needs of young 
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Bangalore, Bombay, Calcuttr, Calicut, 
Coimbatore , Colombo, Delhi, Galle , Hvdera- 
bad, Jubbulpore , Kandy , Karacm, Kunnan- 
kulam, Kottayam Lahore Madras, Madura ; 
Murree Nagpur, NainiTal, Ootacamund , 
Poona, Rangoon, Riwalpur, Secunderabad , 
Simla , Trivandrum, Wellington The others 
use rented or rent free buildings. 


The work of the National Council and of the 
loca tlon is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 95 specially trained full time Secretaries 
A feature ofthe Y M C A in India is the 
international character of its Setretariat 
It 13 made up of 12 Americans, 2 Canadians 
13 Enghshmen 2 Scotebmen, 1 Irish, 1 Swiss 
1 Swedish 8 Anglo Indians, 1 Dane, 4 Austia 
hans and 65 Indiana and Ceylonese 


The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y M C A and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows — 
Generally —1 Literature —Publication of 

origina) works ani reprints Four series 

“ Heritage of India,’ “ Religious Quest 

of India,” “ Religious Life of India” 

i ae of Modern India ” ‘ Education o f 

ndia 


2 Lecture Bureau —Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education 
al and recreational] topics serving a_ clientele 


in over 700 centres in India 


3  Physical- Traming Physical Directors 
for schools and colkges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics 


Loys —Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps ete 


Students —Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres 


Indvan students in Briain —Specially 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


* Calizens”” —(t e, Enghsh-educated Indians’ 
Ceylonese and Burmese) Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences 
Study Circles, handling many subjects of 
vital interest-~social, intellectual and 
religious. 


Soldiers —Institutes and Holiday Homes fos 
British Soldiers in a1 number of centre? 
including the N W Frontiers 


Anglo Indvans —Tfostels, Tnstitutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux 


Furopeans —Hoatels, Inatitutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 


Labuvrers in Malle —“ Welfare’ Work. 

Rural Communes —“‘ Rural Reconstrue- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Ciducation 1n four Selected Centres 


A monthly magazine, the YOUNG MEN OF 
INDIA, 13 issued at Rs 5 per annum, including 
postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 loca) YMC As) called for a 
Budget of Rs 1,79,048 201n 1929 Of this 
sum Rs 57,095 had to be raised from the 
pubhe in India 


in 
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The Head quarters of the National Council! 
1s 6, Russell Strect, Calcutta. The officer: 
are :— 

Patron: —His Excelicncy the Earl of Willing. 
don, GM8I, GMIE, GCMG, GBE 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


President of the National Council :-—The Most 
Aes Dr. Foss Westcott, Metropolitan oi 
ndla, 
General Secretary .—B. L, Rallia Ram, BA 
BT. 


The Bombay Association now posseses for 
well-equipped buildings :—Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road, The President is Mr. W. H 
Neilson, OBE, MI.CE, and the General 
Secretary is Mr. W. H. Bryant, MBE. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tlon, lectures, phvsical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality 


YouNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON —This Asso- 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was orga- 
nized nationally in 1896 The aim of the As- 
sociation 18 to promote the phvsical, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, including European, 
Anglo-Tndian and Indian. Thisis done by the 
establishment of local branches in different 
centies At present they number 76 includ- 
ing city and student branches. The <Asso- 
ciations in big cities have a large miembei- 
ship including most classes of the com- 
munity The needs of girls are met by physi- 
cal drill, recreation, clubs and classes, lecture, 
commercial classes, Bible study and devo- 
tional mectings, and meetings for social 
intercourse Hostels, some of them holding 
as many as 70 girls, are established wherc 
there is a demand for them and the Associa- 
tion, at present, owns 21 including 8 holiday 
homes in the hills. These hostels accommo- 


date working gills, teachers, nurses, students 
and apprentices. Rates vary according to the 
residents salaries and accommodation though 
all equally receive the benefits of a comfor- 
table home, good food and wholesome sur- 
roundings. The holiday homes provide cheap 
holidays in healthy surroundings and aleo 
accommodate girls who work in the hills 
during the hot season. In addition to holi- 
day homes Summer Conferences are held 
annually at Anandagirl, the Conference estate 
owned by the Association in Ootacamund and 
in the North Indian Centre. Special Girls 
pee are arranged from time to tine in many 
centres, 


Traveller’s aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres.” 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World’s Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 35 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. 


The Association, which is affiliated to 
the World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association, is international and interdeno- 
minational. Full membership is confined 
to members of the Christian Church, but 
Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a a adsense membership in all 
parts of India, Burmia and Ceylon. 

The Patroness ofthe Association is H, E, 
Lady Irwin. 


Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 11, Harrington Mansions, 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
is the “Woman’s Outlook,” an illustrated 
Monthly magazine, which supplies women 
living in India with a good magazine at the 
Price of Rs. 2-0-0 post free, per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 


are ‘— 
(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the universitics of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India 
(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 


by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as May Beem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university ip the 
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United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
Briti h University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher eiduca- 
tion and interests of women 


The Association of British Universit 
has four branches The addresses of t 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 

Hon General Secretary —Mra TC IT Hingeley, 
c/o P O B 535, Bombay 


Hony Local Secretartes 


Women, 
Iiono | 


Bombay Mrs Blair Arthur Hozse, 
Cooperage, Bombay 

Calcutta Hon, Secretary c/o Miss Cor 
nelia Soraby1, 28 Chowrin 
ghee Calcutta 

Delhi Mrs Blomfield Aurinzet Rd 
Raisipa, Delhi 

Punjab Mrs Irving, 16, Davis Road, 


Lahore 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came {into 
existence in 1918 The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate publicopinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women All 
Branches have, for instance made lavestigations 
on behalf of the Cducation Departmert Govern 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com 
mission, etc and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations They hive been 
the means of Introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities The Calcutta Branch 
are role animportant exhibition of Food 

roducts 


The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Socisa) 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub committee, organized public meeting for 
wonien on subjects affecting their inturests about 
bate oe was being or had been recently 
enacte 


A valuable part of the work of the 
Association Was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay They were remarkably successful Lhe 
Bombay Bureau was eventuilly merged into 
the employment Burean’ established by 
une Women’s Council, the Calcutta Bureau has 
Ceased to exist 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful fanction te perform 


Federation of University Women in India 
This 18 an organization conceived to unite for 
se.vice and fellowship all Univeisity Women of 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
inIndia Units representing British Universities 
Indian Universities and American Univcrsities 
severally have existed since 1918 (Britain) ana 
1920 (India and America) respectiy ely 
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These nits are now fused together into one 
body and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the worl! and has ita 
pater at Crosby Hall Cheyne Walk, 

ondon 


This International Tederation 1s then a kind of 
League of Nations in which the University 1s the 
Unit and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for worll friendship, and world 
service will easily be imagined 


As forming one Family its Members help the 
common cause of women they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand inasmuch as that country 13 swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter 
national Tederation alone into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva 


The benefit to Members individually also 1s 
great The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them’ |} qually so 
are all Scholarships an! Fellowships offered by 
the Federation 


During 1929 these last have included Scholar 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave fiee tuition board ani residence at 
certain Colleges to stulents for a degree resi 
Jentiil scholarships 1¢ Crosky Hall valuable 
Tellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medfcal 
or Scientific research |y Austraha and America 


A special scholir hip wis offered in 1929 
ly Parnird College Columbia Universitv to 
under graduates from India 


Membership 1s open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that Tniversit, Colonial Graduates aro at 
present attached to the British Unit 


Subser pt ons —British Unit Rs 3% year 
Indian UT nit Rs 3a vear 
Am rican Unit RS 2a year 


The Feleration has Branches in Bombay 
Calcutta Lahore Walris Kodaikinil Fach 
Brinch hasits local Committee But 13a whole 
the I ederation 18 un ler 1 Ccntral Committee with 
Hea ilquarters at Calcutta for the years 1928 ani 
1929 Headquarters ire 1+ Bombay for 
1930 31 


OrFIc! BRArTPS CkKNTRAL COMMIT"TF 
President—\ii-s McDougall 
LOCAY RFLRFSLNTATIVFS 


Bombay “iss Pipper 

Miss hang 
Calcutta §Viss Cornelia Sorabj! 
Punjab Mrs Skemp 

Mise? Zuts1 
Madras Miss P Seetha 


Honorary General Secretary, Mrs Doctor 
Hirj1 Mansions Bombay 


Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
torward the same to the Local secretary to whose 


' Unit it may appertain 


Name of Club, 


ABBOTTABAD oe | 


ADYAR 
AGRA me 
ATIMEDNAGAR ax 


AIJAL ee ee ee 
AJMERE 
AKOLA 
ALLAHABAD 





AMRAOTI en ee | 
AMBITSAR 


ee ee 


BANGALORE, UNITED 
SERVIOE, 


RARERILLY ee 


BARISAL e* ee 
BARRACKPORE ee 
BASsKIN GYMKHANA,. 

| 


BELGAUM 
BENABES 


BENGAL | 
BENGAL UNITED SER- 


BOMBAY s ae 
BomBay GYWKHAN\.. 
BYOULLA — 
CaLOUTTA se | 
CAWNPORR .. 


ONITTAGONG .. | 


CLUB OF 
INDIA. 
CLUB OF 
INDIA. 


CENTRAL 


WESTERN 


COOHIN . 
TOCONADA .. 


COIMBATORE, 
COONOOER 


DAOOA oe 
DALHOUSIE 


eo 


DARJEELING 
DEZa 


rrincrpal Clubs in India. 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


ee _—-_ — 




















Secretary. 


113) Col. 8. G.L. Steele, 0.8, 


C. Cayley 

Lt.-Col P H, Watson. 
Capt. H. Harvey, M,C. 
Capt. E Noel, 14. 

Lt. P.W. Grant. 

J.E. Jack. 

G. A. Anderson. 


i, W, Nix-James, 
Capt. G, W, Baldwin 


I. 8. Kemmis. 
Capt.C. A Tice, 


Wm. Stewart. 
J. Parkyn. 


H. Crawford. 
Capt. R. H. Coad, 
Capt. W. T. Clyde. 
P.B Warburton. 
Dr. A. M. Heron. 


W. F. Murdoch. 
J. B. Barclay. 


H, F, Hobbs, D,S.0., 
M.O, 

R. B. Whitehead and 
N.C. San. 

G. Rose. 


Lt.-Comdr. J. C. Cum- 
Ming, D.8.c., R.N-R- 
t L. Lane, 


Capt. H. A. Bleack. 


G. B. Pulling. 
A, Graham, 


F, John Mortimer, 
Major K RK. lyangar, 


1.M.8. 
H,D, Benjamin, 1.0,9, 
W. L. Stevenson, 


G. Wraugham Hardy 
Capt. C.F. Webber, 


Subscription. 
Esta- 
blished Club-house, Ent, |42-,| Mon- 
* nual) thiy, 
= pe eee oars 
Re. |Rs.| Bes. 
7 Abbottabad, N.W.F.| 24/../ 
rovinces. 
1890 |Madras ee oe 75 | 12 6 
1863 |AgraCantonment .. 75] oe 12 
1889 gees 50 | .. 1 ll 
1898 |Lushal Hills, EB. &| 32/|..! 20 
Assam, 
1883 |Kaiser Bagh .. eo} 100) .. | 12 
1870 |Berar .. - -»| 100].. 15 
1868 |Allahabad .. ee 100 | .. 12 
ee @eee@ne 100 ae 13 
1894 |Amritaar oe 30 | .. | 20 
1868 |38, Residency Road..| 160| .. ) 13 
1883 |Municipal Gardens .. 50 | .. 9 
1864 |Backergunj, Barisal ..| 82 | .. | 13 
1850 |Grand Trunk Road, §.} 100] .. 15 
Riverside. 
1884 |Fytche Street, Bassein, 60; .. 11 
Burma. 
1884 |Close to Race Course.. 60 | .. 13 
ee eeoeeoe 20 ee 16 
1827 (83, Chowringhee Road,; 500 | 25 18 
Calcutta. | 
1845 |29, Chowringhee Road.! 150/20 186 
| 
1882 |Esplanade Road ~ ..| 100 | 12 10 
ats sweaters 75 |) 12 | 9 
1833 ‘Bellasis Road, Bombay; 200 | 24 12 
I 
1907 |241, Lower Circular: 200 /120 10 
Road. 
| 
1844 |Cawnpore.. oe 50 | .. 10 
1878 \Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 75 | 12 10 
gong, 
1885 |Mhow .. ee oe 60 | .. 15 
1865 ‘Elphinstone  Road,| 200|12| 10 
Poona, | 
! 
1876 eeseesoes 100 12 | 16 
1856 |Coconada ee és 70 | oe 10 
1868 |Coimbatore .. as 75 9 10 
1864 {Coonoor, Nilgiria ..| 100 | 12, 8 
1864 |Dacca .. «s ‘ 50 | .. 20 
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Rotary wn India 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


ROLARY CLUBS IN) MIDDLE ASIA 
RI GION 
1 L James, Honorary Commissioner Wuddle 


Asia Re gion 200, Mount Roid Madris 
INDLA 


| 


Bows ry (14980) Pies Di Wo Nunan Hon %¢cy 
HW Bryant 3MCGA_ Wodchcuse Road 
Kvery Lucsday 1 .0 pm Wong Rest vu int 


CALOUITA (19.9) Pros D & Ghose 28 Debeno | 
dir Ghost Road Bhowiumpore Hen Sc © 
G Warren Boulton, stephen House Dalhousic 
Squue fvay ducediy 130 pm Pelitis 
Rest vt vnt 


Lanokl (9.7) lias J PG Smith PW D 
Sccretarit Hon Sey HH Peutersou 44 
Ihe Mall dvery Lucesdiy £30 pm Nedeuws 
Hotel 


Mapas (1).0) Pres Mijot WS L Money, 
M&ASM Rly Jah Jown, Hon ‘sey I 
G hing Morgin & Go, 314 tinga Ch tty 
St, .very Lridiy 1 80 pin Gymbhhine Cluk 


Bt RM A 
RANGOON = (L).9) Pres U Miung Set co 
Rotary Club Hou Secy J Milby co 
Polson Manutictirm, (>) 91) Tudih Lzcktel 
Strat Ninoown Every Luesliv 7 yom 
Strand Hotel 
LHAYIIMYC) ©=6ORev oT) OC atroll Condut Pres 
dent Rotitriins Siw Bi Hhn ind U Pom 
da Hon secetiuies 
(KL LON 
CoLoMBO Rotwuims J A Hint and L LE 


Jhompson succced Rotarian G P Wishard 
ad Hon Scorttuis trom January 1 t to July 
Ist Addiess Post Box 3845 Colombo 


SEWATIS SLIITLLMLNIS 


SINC ATORE (1930) Pres Rolind Briddell ¢ o 


Rotiry Club Hon Secy A J) Gilmore CoO 
Victoria dh atre Lvyery Litdity 1 1 wm, 
Riffies Hotal 


PENANG (1930) Pres Hon Mr Lim (hong Lan 
oO Rotiry Club Hon Suy C M Mereick 
kvery Fuesdiy 1pm L AO Hotel 


MALACCA (1930) Pres D A L Bell c o Hong 
hong Shinghar Binking Corpotition Hon 
Secy LC Martm « oSime Dirby A Co, Lta 
Kvery luesday 1 pm Muisone Hall 


FLDLRALED MATA SLALES 


KUALA LUMIUR (1930) Pres Ihe Hon bic Mr § 
Veeraswimy Hon Sccy Capt L D Gam 
mans, P O Box 203 Lveiv Indy 
1 pm, Station Hotel and Last Indi, 
8 pm 


TPoH (1930) Pies Dr K L hhong c/o Rotiry 
Club Hon Sccy J H Saunders, 112 and 114 
Belfield Street Lvery Wednesdiy, 1 pm, 
Giand Hotel 


SLPLUBAN (1929) Pres Chang Seng Lone ¢/o 
Rotary Club Hon Jomt becretiries J 
Lauder Nico) (Corresponding) A  Ldmunds 
Jirst Thursday, 630 pm and Third 
Shursday 8pm Hikk? Club 


KALAING AND CoAsT (1929) Pros Dr W Anstey 
Lounz Station St Hon Se y Dr H J Law- 
son Min St. Lirst Saturday, 8 pw , Masonie 
Hall Second Third ind lourth Liidays 
5pm Chincse Merchints Club 


JAVA 


Batavia (1930) Pics € 1 J Quatles vin 
Ufturd «ojo Stoomy irt Mij, Nedcrlind Hon 
Sccy ¢€ A de Viles, c/o Aneti Press Agency 
Fyery Wednesday 8 30 pm _ Resturant 
Versteeg 


LANDOLNG Rotanans de kock van Leeuwen, 


Honorary Secretary J. Visser, Assistant 
Honorary Sectetary 

DJOMJAK(KIA = Rotatians P H W_ Sitsen 
Piesidcnt 4 ( Nelson, Honorary 
Sccretary A W A Jacometti, As*ustant 
Honora1y Sturctary 

MATANC (1930) Pres Col H G Van _ Vierscn 


S$ cond Regiment Artillery Hon Secyv Jin 
W Wiysmin «oO khawistriit 21 Lvery 
Wednesdiy 8 pm Fldorado Restaurant 


SUOLRABAYA (1930) Pres R MacGillivry cu 
Rovil Dutch Oi Co Hon Secy CGC Noome 
co Witerkrichtbe lyven First and Third 
Mondivs & pm Simpang Club 


SAWMARANC (1930) Pres A J W Vorster c/o 
Neccrhiods India Rulway Hon Secv H A 
4 ( Reyyners co Cultuur Mi der Voosten 
linden kyery Luesdiy 1 pm _ Societeit 

Hai monie 


SUMATRA 


MEDAN (1930) Pros Dr J G Geerlings Pres 
dcnt ot High Court Hon Secy J Reuvers 
«uv Gouvernementskintoor Furst and 
Third Mondays 8 pm Hotel de Boer 


STAM 


LaANcKoK H R.H Prince Purachatra, Preal 
dent Rotauans H. W W. Huber, Vice 
Presidtnt Luang Thavil conorary Secretary, 
Panom Debhastin, Assistant Honorary 
Secretary 
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The Church. 


The Church of Lngland in India became on- 


March 1, 19380, a self governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of Lngland 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury This legal 
bond was severed by the prssing of the Indian 
Church Act and Mcasure in 1927, and from the 
date of scverance appomted under the Act 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affurs although, 
as 1t states in the Preamble to its Constitution 
it has no intention or desire to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamentil princiqles but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles 1¢ would 
break spiritual continuity with its pwst ind 
destroy its spuituil identity ° 


Like al) the other wrinches of the Antic an 
communion the Church of India Burma and 
Ceylon 1s | piscopal It is composcd of fourteen 
sees Cuilcutta, Madris bLombiy Colombo 
Tahore, Rangoon Jravincore and Cochin 
Chota Nigpur Lucknow’ I1nnevelley and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornokal Assam ind Nasik 
Of these the first to be erected wis Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasth in 1930 Vacancies 
on the Lpiscopal Bench are filled by election 
each diocese electing its own bishop The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them 1s reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils whicr has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen 
tation to the whole body of the faithful The 
foundation of the system is the Parochiel 
Council of which the Parish Priest 1s the 
convenor and chairman Iver, baptised 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Church, 1s a member of the Parochii! Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resides 
and 1s called a Qualified Llector 


Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. Ali Pricsts holding the 
Bishop 3 license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elucted by the Qualified Llectors of every 
Parochial Council The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the night of petitionmg the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council General Councils are 
held not less than every three vears and usually 
at Calcutta They consist of three ‘ Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen Lvery Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
pohcy or clissify its opmions A ‘ Canon"’ 
of the Church 1s a Resolution passed with 
additional precivutions ensuring due considera 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
cpiscopite as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church 18 most carcfully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone without the concurrence 
of the othcr Tlouses cin issue Determinations 
about both subjects Jut no Determintion 
of the bishops (an be the subject of diseiplin iry 
ution until 1t has become a Canon 


Fvyeiy priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India Burm. and Ceylon 
tikes in oith of obedience to the Cinons 


The Ecclesiastical Establishment —At 
the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act wnd Mevsure the Government of India 
acknowledged that 1t ws responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritual nceds of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India These 
responsibilities 1t discharges by mointaming an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principul denominations of Christians— 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Churches The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups ire appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Ind11, the Anghcans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Cinterbury 18 the 
Churman They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted pernod of 
service Although they form a defimte Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors The Presbyterian Cloplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments The Anglican chiplaims are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full nghts of repre 
sentation in the Councils of the Church Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but 1s also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act 


Government givcs to the Metropohtan an 
annual block grant which 1s divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish 
ment Chaplains and their congregations These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
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Before 1930 they formed part of the Establish 
ment One of the difficulties which the Church 
is facing 1s that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Lndowment 
Tunds to make wp deficits More serious 
still, however 1s the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924 when 
mm pursuance of a gencral policy of economy 
necessitated by post war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty This 
set the dicceses a very difficult task It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
atations previously maintained by Government 
Realising thc magnitude of this burdcn Govern 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a viry gencrous Block Grant 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
13 now uniter consideration If the grunt 18 
considerably reduced the situation m most 
dioceses will be very serious fuither the 
Church must raise 1nd devote to its Luropean 
work a greatly mercased sum of Mone) or Many 
of the churches in up country stations will 
have to be closed The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of Indianisation 18 less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be laid upon it ‘Lhe 
difficulty of rawing funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain 
ing priesta to work for 1t becomes greater year 
by year Neverthelvss the Domiciled Com 
munity 1s the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through this community that the 
conversion of India must come 


The Churches m India have not been 
wholly blind to thes ficts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lick of real support 
from home The education of its children 
18 very largely in the hands of the Chnistian 
denommations though there are a_ few 
institutions such as the La Martiniere 
Schools, on & non-denominationa basis 
but they are excepvionsl la all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Ruropeana and Anglo Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis 
tinguished by much activity aid financial 
generosity in this respect Her schools are {0 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian kmpire, and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency he Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hillstations The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
chiidren at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants in 
aid from Government, and are regalarly in 
apected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces Thanke to the free opera 
tion of the denominational principle an its 
tion by Government, there is no 
‘‘ religious diffoulty’’ in the sc ools of the 
Baropean and Anglo-Indian communities. 
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Christian Missions. 


The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India 18 
by no means improbable History, however 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen 
tury, when a community of Christians is Known 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so-called Syman Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life Except in ite in 
‘ancy this Church (or rather these Churchcs 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent timer. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
[India by the Portuguese, who established 
their bierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris 
tian propaganda His almost super human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India today The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1 828,000, of whom 832,000 
were added during the decade 1911-192) 
The total of ““Syman’’ Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Synan liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315000 as 
against 367,000 in 1901 Protestant Chris 
t ans (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,930,000 an increase of 
547000 since 1911 ‘Tuus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now c.dse on five milhons. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that hep at the present 
moment as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the prev'nus decade wes nearly 100 000 
per annum. 

Ihe Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813 They 
have thus been at work in the Indlan mission 
field for over 110 years and the statistical 
results of their efforta are given above It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris: 
tian missions are producing indirect effects 1n 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
13 the mussionary schoo! and college The 
Protestant missions fill s considerable part in 
the elmentary education of the country 
According to the 1923 Report of the Natronal 
Christtan Council for Indva they are teaching 
420 255 children in 12,699 e >mentary schools 
mostly situated in villages The majority 
(243 895) of children in these schools are non 
Christians The same is true also of the secon 
dary schools and in a still Shard degree of the 
colleges The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,303 female pupils There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
90,062 male and 1,809 female students Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non Christians 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance 18 attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Chnstian faith ‘Lhe 
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statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideale 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the dras Christian College; the Duff 
Coliege, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Formin College, Lahore, and three women 8 
colleges—the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana The Roman Catholics have a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small yillage s*hools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions 18 very much larger than 
in those of the Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of lterates amongst native Roman 
Catholics 1s probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans it 1s conspicuously 
higher The Roman Catholics have some 
3,000 elementary schools 1n which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving mstruction 
In widdle and high schools they have 
143,000 boye and 73,000 girls and in Unr- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
eexes. These figures, however, include a laige 
proportion of Europeans and Kurasjans, whc 
are an almost neghgible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread regults, 1s the philanthropic work cf 
Christian missions Before the great famine 
of 1878, mussionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
cational activity The famime threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and _ industria) 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisaticn or method A great 
stimu:us was also given te medical missions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up Ip 
all parts of the mission field , and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions m which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place, and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain crimina! tribes to a life of industry 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked, It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as ‘* [he Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a grea’ stirring of the philanthrop)c spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian moussionary 
operatiors . ia 

Reunion.—For very many years an 

ans have shown that they felé much 
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more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious ongin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. Forthem the great divid- 
ing line 18 that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Chnst. Compared with the 
preatnee of the gulf which separates Christian 

om non-Christian, the differences of ‘‘ con- 
fession’’ and ‘ order” which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible In consequence the 
reunion movement, which 18 noticeable all 
over the world, 1s nowhere 80 strong as 1n India. 
In South India 1t has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which 18 & group union of five of the pnncipal 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
are im communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union The SIUC. 1s at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical This will mean that a 
real National Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 


of the Catholic creeds and the dAlstoric 
Episcopate, it will be hnked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 

{be Church Missionary Society carmes on work 
in India in seven different missions—the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavaneore and Cochin 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Ra)putana, The 
umes are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 18513, andin the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
wellto the fore, but it also has important 
niedical missions, especially on the N -W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the area Middle 
aud High standards Ihe Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society 1s an offshoot of the 
C.M S. controlling the work of 162 mussionary 
ladies. Zhe number of ordamed European 
missionaries of the C.M S in India and Ceylon 
18 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258 The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel - 
Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it 1s done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
lu Many cases Manned by the &. P. G., ale 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities population At Poona the Society co-operates 
‘The best known of the S P G mussionsis that with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge the All Samts Sisters Other Anglican sister 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
at St Stephens College and School At the Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
College there are about 200 ctudents under (Kilburn) at Madras The St Hilda’s Deacon 
instruction, and at thc High School 800 Lhe cesses’ Association of Lahore carnes on important 
College hostels accommodate 100 students | educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in'community) in the Punjab Th mission of 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and im the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
several parts of South India, especially 10 Dublin University Mission at Hazanbagh, and 
the Diocese of Pimncvelly Madura Lhe § P G the Mission of the Church of [ngland jn Canada 
also maintains un importint Criminal [Lribes working at Kangra and Palampur aman) 
Scuttlement at Hubh, in the Bombiy Carnatic should also be mentioned under the head o 
lhere are 116,000 Indian Christians under the Anglican Missions 
acgis of the & P G 90 orduncd Luropemn An interesting development has lately taken 
missionaries 1nd 98 Luropean lady workers | place in the Anglican commumion In 1922 the 
Other Anglican Societies —The Oxford foundations were laid of a new Religious com 
Mission to Calcutta waa started m 1880 | Munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta! Society of the Servants of Christ The aim of 
and also at Barisal here are 11 mnussion| its members 1s to enable Indians and Europeans 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters In to live together a common life based upon the 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the three fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated ¢2ce and by living together to develop the Reli 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called !0Us life along anes pec tay suited to India 
Epuphany, \ hich 1s known all over India Indians appreciate fully the value of ‘ renuncia- 
tion The Sangh hopes to commend Chris 
Ihe society of St John the Evangelist (com- tianity to India by presenting 1t with a concrete 
monly known as the Cowley atheis) has houses illustration of Christian asceticism The first 
at Bombay and Poona, and smail stations in the Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecreted by 
Bombay Konkan In Bombay its musslonary | Dr Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928 It 1s 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross situated in Poona and it contaimed at the time of 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and & consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
dispensary ‘1he Christians are chiefly drawn Indians and 7 Europeans It shows every sign 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay of life and growth 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott Most Rev Loss, D D Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS 
Ciimes, Von ble Cec John Archdeacon of Calcutta and Chaplain Darjeeling 
Dycr, Rev Basil Saundcis, BA Chaplam Dinapoie, B & O 
Birch, Rev Canon Ormonde Wintaulcy, M C Chaplain £ ort William 
Thomson Rev Thomas Albeit (haplian, barrackpore 
Willams, Rev Henty Lrank Fulford MA Chaplain Shillong 
Wilkinson, Rev Lrnest Roland, MA Senior Chaylam, St Pauls Cathedral 
Lat, Rev Philip krskinc MA Chapluin Kasaul, Punjab 
Young Rex Lrnest Joscph, BA (On leave ) 
Mchenzie Kvv Donald Stewart, ma (On leave ) 
Higham, Rev Philip ma ‘ «» (On leave) 


CHURCH OF SCOLLAND 


Macphuison hv George Gook OBL, MA, Picsidency Senior Chaplam Chuich of Scot- 


BD JP land Bengal (On1 ave ) 
Dodd, Ihe Rev George Ldwaid, MA, BD Scuio. = Chaplain Church ot Scotland, 
Othuating 
Macdonald Rev Donald MA BD Second Chaplain, &t Andiews Church, 
Calcutta 


CHURCH 01 ROME 


Peter, Lhe Most Rev Wi Keidimand, 8 J ee Archbishop, Calcutta 
Bryan, Kus Leo, 5 J : = Chaplaim, Alipore Centra | Jail 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 
Acland, fhe Right Rev Riuhard Dyke, MA  . Lord Bishop of Bombay 


Martindale, Ven Henry MA Aichdcavn 
Lillie, A P Registrar of the Diocese 
Lastley,  M . Offg 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Collicr, Rev Canon Charles Bernid Gray, M A Chaplain of St, Maty s, Poona, 
Hewitt, Rev George (On leave ) 
Ryall, Rev Dr Charles Richard, MA,DD,MA (On leave ) 

BD 


Mason Rev Charles Douglas Thomas, MA  Deolali 


AKO 
Dart, Rev Canon John Lovermg Campbell, MAG writs0n Chaplain, Lomba 
Wormald, Rev Robert Leonard, MA,MBE Coliba 
Ashley Brown, Rev W LTH Kukce 
Dossetor, Rev } B MA Belgaum 
kortescue Kev Cl ,L 14H ‘ - Bombay 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

CHAPLAINS 
MacKenzie, Rev DF ,ma Presidency Senio: Chaplain St Aniics 
Church Bombay 
Rennie, Rev J Y,MA,BD D itt (haplain of Karachi 
McLdward, Rev L,M A (Ldin ) (On leave ) 
CHAPLAIN OF TH CHURCH OF KROME 
Lima, Che Most Rev Dr Joachin R Presidency 
Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHAPLAINS 
Wuihams, Lhe Rev H I lulfoid Shillong 
Vacant Dari wg 
Karrimond, Rev W MA,MC Lakhimput 
Vacant Silchar 
Sefton, Rev l Sibsagar 
Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHAPLAINS 
Dycr Rev BS Chaplain of Dinapult. 
fiofman, Rey L W Senior Chaplam, Bankipoue 
ADDITIONAL CLERGY 

Grundy, Rev b Bhagalpur 
Sage, Rev W H Monghyr ind Jamalpur 
Ethelred Judah, Rev E A Muzaffarpur and Darbh int 
Dauncy, Lhe Rev K L UD Ranchi 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department 
Ihe Right Reverend Norman Henry lubbs,M A, Lord Bishop of Rangoon (Ou lervve ) 
DD 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 
Cowper Johnson, Ihe Ven blu Wifiid Harry (On Icave ) 
MA 


Anderson, Rev Nicol Keith, MA (On leave ) 

Park, Rev Wiliam Robert, OIE,OBE,MA Chaplain, May myo 

Thursfield, Rev Gerald Arthur Richard, M A Chaplain, Mandalay 

Delahay, Rey William ard eo geoneren and Min.aldon Can 
nments 


JUNIOR UHAPLAINS 


Lec, Rev Arthut Oldfield Noiris,MA .. Chaplain Kau,oon Cathcdtal 
Anderson, Lhe Vcn’ble Nicol Keith, MA ee (On leave ) 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood, Bight Rev. Alex, M.A., Ph. D., 0.B.E., D.D... 
Roberts, The Ven’ble Arthur Betton 


Bridges, Rev. Francis M.A. .. 
Horwood, Rev. K. C. 


Clarke, Rev. Richard Charles Bolingbroke, 3 M.A. 


Martin’ Rev. Frederick William 


Day, Rev. Edward Ridlay, M.A. 


Warmington, Rev. Guy Wilson, M.A. 


De Salis, Rev. Andrew Angustine F 


Sanders, Rev. Harold Martin, M.A... 


Eastwick, Rev. Rowland, B.A. 
Streatfield, Rev. 8. F., B.A. ., 
Mitchell, Rey. Edgar Jones .. 


Madras 


Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mansfield, Lord Bishop of Madras. 


D.D. 
Crichton, Rev. Walter Richard 


Wheeler, Rev. Charles Ernest Ruapehu 


Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner 


Jones, Rev. Hugh, M.A. 


Langdale Smith, Rev. Richard acisdnke. B.A. 
Edmonds, Rev. Herbert James, M.A. 


Trench, Rev. Albert Chailes, M.c. 


Lee, Rev. KR. E. 


Short, Rev. C.M.D... 
lugram, Rev. J. W. 


Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 
Archdeacon, Nagpur. 
(On leave). 

(On leave). 
Jubbulpore. 


Services placed at the dispo:al of the U. P 
Government 


(On leave). 

(On leave). 
Chakrata, U.P. 
Mhow. 

Kam ptee. 
Saugor. 
Jubbulpore 


ane, B.A. 


Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(On leave). 


Archdeacon. Senior Joint Chaplain, St. 
George's Cathedral, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Bishop. Diocese of Madras. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Chaplain, St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. 


Second Chaplain, St. Mark’s Church, 
Bangalore. 


Chaplain, Wellington. 
Chaplain, St, Mark's Church, Bingalore. 


Senior Chaplain, 8t. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras. 
St. Thomas’ Mount. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Presidency a Chaplain, 
Church, 


St. Andrew’s an 
Cha 


ee 


St. Andrew’s 


Bangalore (Junioz 


). 
Presidency Senior Chaplain. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


Marshall, Rev. N. E., M.A. 


O'Neill, Rev. W. S., M.A. 
Claydon, Rev. E., M.A. 
Stephenson, Rev. W. .. 
Bradbury, Rev. J. H,, A.8.C. 
Bartoft, Rev. R.A. 
Gasking, Rev.C.A. .. 


SENIOR CHAPLAIN. 


Chaplain, Hazara (Abbottabad). 
JUNIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Chaplain, Derajat (Kohat). 
(On leave). 

Chaplain, Razmak (Waziristan) 
Chaplain of Nowshera. 
Chaplain of Risalpur. 

Chaplain of Peshawar. 
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Panjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Durrant, The Right Reverend H B MA DD Lord Bishop of Lahore 
Carden, The Ven ble Henry Craven M A Archdeacon of Lahore Bishop's Commissary 
and Chaplain 


Barme Rev Canon George Dunsford MA (Oxon) On Foreign Service Serving under the G of 
I Army Department as Principal the 


Lawrence Royal Miltary School Sanawar 
oN Rev Canon Herbert George,M 4A (Dur Simla 
m 


Kerr, Rev George Henry Bruce, MA (Dur ) . Murrce 
McKelvie, Rev Robert Fntz Stanley M4 BD MurreeN G 


(Oxon) 
laster, Rev J G,MA Rawalpindi 
Tamblng Rev F G H Karachi 
Marshall, Rev Norman Edwyn, M A Abbottabad 
Storrs Fox, Rev F A New Delhi 
Gorrie Rev L M Bishop s Chaplain Lahore 
Johnston, Rey G F Ba (On leave) 
Devenish, Rev R C 8,BA Quetta 
Rennison, Rev Cric David Robert BA Karachi . 
Jones, Rev G W,BA Simla (Assistant) 
Nicholl Rev LM wa Ambila 


Mackenzie, Rev DS WA .. Serving under Government of India as 


M tropolitan Chaplain 
United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Saunders, The Right Rev Charles John Godfr y Bishop of Lucknow Headquarters Allaha- 


bad 
Bill The Ven’bleS A, MA praeaoe of Lucknow, Headquarters, 
Nain la 
Westmacott, R Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow Head 


quarters Calcutta 


SENIOR CHAPI AINS 


Bill, The Ven ble Sidney Alfred, M A Naini Tal 
Cohu, Rev Clifford John, MA Lucknow (Civil) 
Talbot, Rev Alfred Dixon (On leave) 
Dunlop, Rev Douglas Lyall Chandlee, MA Jhans1 
Maynard Rev Bertin . Muttra 
Broughton Rev Arthur Hardwicke, MA Dehra Dun 
Hare, Rev Arthur Neville, BA we Meerut 


ADDITIONAL CLERGY 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


SENIOR CHAPLAIN 


, »» Meerut(Army) In visiting charge of Delhi 
and Agra 


Mc Lean, Rev Jauchlan, MA BD 


JUNIOR CHAPLAIN 
Reid, Rev James Potter, MA oe ee -» (On leave) 
Cameron, Rev Samuel William, MA, BD .. Jhansi( Army). 
Butledge, Rev J W BRB,MA “ a »» Cawnpore 


PROBATIONARY CHAPLAIN 
Paul Stirlmg, Rev JC ,. ee »» Fyzabad (Army) 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India gives the following tables :— 


——- 1911 | 1921 | 1931 
1. British India and Indian |; a _ 
States— 
(a) Latin Rite... 1,814,620 1,851,408 2,164,018 
(b) Svriac Iites.. — 864,666, 440,488 549,981 
2. French India as ei 25,91 25,480 25,492 
3. Portuguese India ,. acs 296,145 288,741 826,690 
Total, India axe me 2,301,346 | 2,668,117 3,067 ,081 
4. Ceylon ‘se ate ie 322,163 353,986 $94,993 
Total,Indiaand Ceylon ..|-____ 2,028,506 2,570,102 8,462,074 


Nori (1) :—In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon wy 
and in 1800 to 2,201,674. 


Noir (2): —In 1860 there were 1,504 pricsts. In 
8,(25. 





as 1,170,854. In 1889 it had risen to 1,610,265> 


1921 there were 3.156. In 1931 there were 


The Catholic community as thus existing is Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 


compcs*d of the following elements :— 


(1) The “ Syrian ’’ Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally eaid to have been 
converted by the Apostle St, Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishcp 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syniac rite, 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, ctc. 

($) European tmmigrants at al] times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism mn recent mission centres. 


(5) Converts from the Jacobite community in 
Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 40 priests and 
5,850 laity have been “ united” to the 
Catholic Church in the last 15 months. 


I'he Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were pat pp by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
im many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “‘ Padroado ”’ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of1928, abolishing ‘‘ double 
jurisdiction).” At the same time the whole 
country wag placed under a regular hierarchy, 


The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
Lishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere, 


The archbishopric of Bombay with s iffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and Tutticorin. 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
Prefectures Apostolic of Assam and 
Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
Patam and Nagpur and the Missions of 
Cuttack and Bellary 


fhe archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam and Salem. 


The «rchbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of ore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 


The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 


The archbishopric uf Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics Of Quilon, <Kottar and 
Vijayapuram, 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
2) Aa tite for the Syrian Christians of 

I. 


One archbishopric and one b'shopric of the 
Melankara Syrian (Ex-Jacobite) Church. 


Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma, 


which after subsequent adjustments now fhe European clergy engaged in India almost 


stands as follows:— 


Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex: 
tension into British territory) with svuffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin and Mylapore 
(both in British territory) 


belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity aro either French, Belgian, Dutch. 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 


The Church 
country, numbering about 2,200 and prob- 


ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to agai 
Christians, including railway people an 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, omedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra, St 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St Joseph’s College 
frchinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses: besides a large number of bigh 
schools and elementary schoclis, Lhe educa- 
tion of girls 18 supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpba- 
nages and other charitable institutions 
The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 148,0b1 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country 1s 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota Nagpur, Krishnagar,Guyjerat, the Ahmed 
nager district and the Telugu cossts may be 


THE CHURCH 


the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free (hureh have become one 
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mentioned. (Full particulars on ail points 
will be found i the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work 1s limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincies 
arederived mainly from Europe, that 1, 
trom the collections of the Soctety for the Pro- 
ole o/ the Parth and of the Holy Childhood, 

elped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mus- 
sionanies In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, 1¢ 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, bas the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 


The Holy See is represented by a 
Velegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore At present this post 1s 
occupied by theMost Rev Archbishop Kierkels, 
DD, appointed in 1931, 


OF SCOTLAND. 
The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 


The Union, , dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 


effected in October 1929, has already exerted) of the greatest of modern mis«ionaries, was 


a profound imfluence uponthe hfe of the 
Church of Scotland in India, The Chaplaincy: 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottisb fellow countrymen. 

centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns Was celebrated: Calcutta 
1914: Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 


sent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Edueational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1819 


|and 1n 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 


1908 there have been eighteen chaplains on the with the College of the United Free Church 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal(of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
These minister both to the Scottish troops is bemg carried on from eight centres under 
and to the civil population of the towns where seventeen missionaries, The baptised Chris- 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- tian community now numbers over 14,000 
tish regiment the chaplam is attached to the Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
regiment, instead of bemg posted to the station! now carned on throughout the whole 
where the regiment ye to be placed Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
and as a rule moves With the regiment. There a Christian community there of over 
are three Preidency senior Cnaplains in charge 8,000. In the five mission districts of 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively | Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras 
There are churches in the chief towns of the ' Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
Presidencies, and churches have also been of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
built, in ali considerable military stations, tians. In connection with these missions 
¢.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet,, the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 


Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and 
bulpore. In addition to the regalar establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of ita own sent out from Scotland, 


Jub- | 


does invaluable service in school, medica} 
and zenapa work, having in India 41 Europ*an 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schools 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 


The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India, Its two Churches in 
Bombay hive six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scotish Edu- 
cation Society, andthe two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
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Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrclieff 
Girls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Charch, Simla. The now well-known S&t. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mussion- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are domg magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in “ Reportn of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sona; ‘“‘ The 
Oburch of Scotland Year Book’ and ‘‘ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon,” 


Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Ecotland they remain independent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two m Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 


The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas ‘lhey are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna ond Chinsura); the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations , Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag); Hyderabad State (Jalna, 


BAPTIST 


TAR Baprist MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.—Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efflorta of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon, The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
193 missionaries and about 1,292 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 877 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 311 
Primary Day Schools, 23 Middle and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological Training Colleges 
The Church membership at the close of 1930 
stood at 21,148 and the Christian community 
at 60,386. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent. 
and the community by 50 per cent. in the 
same period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 


8 al work amongst students is carried on 
in cutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 


EDUOCATIONAK WORK.—Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 


Missions 


Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Oon 
jeeveram); the Central Provinces (Nagpur 
Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti); 
putana, where the extensive work in- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in aay is now carried on from. eleven 
centres, 


The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chicf centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church 1s seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
ninetecn Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a@ prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its fleld and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, 13 
wellknown The Madras Christian (lollege, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, 18 now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay and Hlis- 
lop College, Nagpur 


SOCIETIES. 


1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Cooncil at the disposal of the Beer 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 
Theological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University; reorga- 
vised in 1910 on the lines of its omginal founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff op an Inter-edenommational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 


As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Princtpal : Rev. G. H.C. Angus, W.A., 
BD. 


There is a Vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the traming of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
Stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 8 Hospitals, and 5 Dispen> 
saries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
Enghsh and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Outtack. The Secretary of the 
Mission isthe Rev. D. Scott Wells, 48, Ripon 
Street, Calcutta. 


The Headquarters of the Mission are at 

19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 

e diture of the Society for 19380 
amounted to £190,973. 
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THE CANADIAN LAPIIst MISSION.— Was com- Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary— 
menced in 1878, and is located in the Telugu Miss Marion G Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam AMERICAN BAPTIST, BFNGAL-ORISSA MISSION. 
Dietricts, There are 22 stations and 420 out- commenced in 1836. Areaofoperation Midna- 
stations with a staff of 108 missionaries Including pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
8 auslibed physicians, and 1,278 Indian workers, of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 39, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,438 villages. Orga- Indian workers 329. Two English Churches 
nised Churches number 100, communicants 23,188 and 31 Vernacular Churches, Chnstian Com- 
and adherents 22,000 forthe past year. Twenty- | munity 5,000. Two dispensaries. Education- 
two Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the al One Theological and two Boys’ High 
Educational department are 579 village day | Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 118 Ele- 
«choola, with 18,271 children, 13 boarding schools, mentary Schools, pupils 8,600. One Indus- 
2 High schools, a Normai Traiming school, a trial School for carpentering, iron work and 
Bible Training School for Women, a Lheological motor mechanics, The Vernacular Press of this 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupiis, and mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two language. 
leper asylums and an Orphanage The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli-. Secretary—Mr W 8 Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa 
sation isthe central feature of the Mission, and 
etress is laid upon the work amongst women and) = THE AMERICAN BAPTIST TELUGU MISSION 
children, During the last decade membership —Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
has increased by 55 per cent., the Christian iarge parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
community by 40 per cent, and scholars by Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
75 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. A an important workin Madras and the sur- 
Arthur Scott, Tunl, East Godawari rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 

but there are also Educational and Medical 

AMERIOAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION So- [nstitutions of importance, Industmal Settlement 
CIETY, Organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma Work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavah 
begun 1818; Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa |nd vicinity. Industrial departments are 
1836, South India 1840. It owesitsrise to the Maintained also in connection with the Mission 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool 
Society was known as the American Baptist Organized Telugu Churches number 289, with 
Missionary Union There are 33 main stations 100,521 baptized communicants There are 102 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa, missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers The 
29 in South India, besides many outstations mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
All forms of missionary enterprise come withm Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
the scope of the Society ers. A Buble Traiming School for the training 

of Telugu women 1s located in Nellore A total 

The great work of the Mission continues to of 33,923 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
be evangelistic and the traming of the native »>chools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools. 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to| In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
many races and languages, the most important! report 4,303 in-patients, 95,108 out-patients, 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical] and 115,073 treatments during the year 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission Secretary—Rev IT hurtz, DD,, 39, Oxtord 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different languages Street, Secunderabad, Deccan 


of the tea plantations ‘The Mission Press at : 
Rangoon 1s the largest and finest in Burma, Mussvonary-n-charge. Rey. T. C, Kelly, (on leave) 
Rev A J Grace (Acting) Mission House, 


Last oe a staff a alge missi Serajgunge 

onaries, 7, ative workers ere were 

1,892 Churches of which 1,272 wereselfsupportng _#& AUSTRALIAN Baprist FOREIGN  MIS- 
Church members number 1,27,828 In the 2,107 SION —(Inrorporated) Embracing the societies 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades Of the Australian Commonwealth The field 
with 91,001 students enrolled 14 Hospitals of operations 1s In East Bengal The staff 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6,364 im-patients numbers 42 Australian workers There are 
and 1,05,879 out-patients Indian Christians rine Ar aca eas and a Christian community 
contributed over Rs 6,74,000 for this religious of 4,9 


and benevolent work during the year Secretary, Field Councd Rev. A J Grace, 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSAM MISSION was sii 
opened in 1836 and has 13 maim stations [Tor Srrict BaFmstT Mission—Has 18 
staffed by about 50 missionaries. There arc European Missionaries, and 219 Indian workers 
785 native workers, 414 organized churches, jp dras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
45,526 baptised members, 377 schools of all Tinnevelly Districts Communicants number 
grades including 1 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible 1,497, organised churches 43, elementary 
and 13 station schools 3 Hospitals and 7 schools 75, with 3,334 pupils. 
Dispensaries treated 1,338 in-patients and 
25,191 out-patients during the year Mission Treasurer and Secretary: Rev. L. Walts, 
work is carried in 10 different languages. Kilpauk, Madras, 
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Misstons 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


CHL IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 35 Missionaries of whom 10 ate clerical 14 
Educationahats 8 are Doctors and 3 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 493 of whom 14 are 
Pasters, 93 Evangelists 4 Colporteurs 40 Bible 
women and 342 are Teachers There are 12 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
1 925 and a Christian Community of 7289 In 
Medical work there are 3 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries with 1 494 in patients 13 769 new 
cases and a total attendance of 51 501 The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools 2 Anglo 
Vernacular Schools 1 Preparatory School at 
Paranti) and 124 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6834 pupils, also 1 créche 4 
Orphanages an Industrial School at Borsad a 
Teachers Training College for WV omen at Boisad 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad and a Mission 
Press at Surat The Mission has made a 
speciality of Karm Colonies of which there are 
about a score In connection with it most of them 
thriving 


The Jungle Tribes Mission with 6 Missionaries 
18 a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts 
with larm Colonies attached 


Secretary Rev James Brolly, BA Paranty 


TPE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
Nori AMERICA —Lhe Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Panjab 
In 1855 It 15 now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two im the 
North West Frontie: Province Its mission. 
ies number 157 Including martied ladies 
and its Indian workers 785 Its educitional 
work composes one ‘Theoliginul Seminary, 
one Colleg., four High Schools one Industrial 
school, eight Middle schools ind 143 Primary 
schools ‘The enrolement in all schools in 1930 
was 12066 Mcdicil work 1s carried on through 
five Hospitals and seven Dispefsarics ‘The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
has been established was 45002 1n 1930 and 
the total Christian community, 96 203 

General Secretary Rev Robert Maxwell, 
Gujranwala, Panjab 

THE AMERIOAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION ope- 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab 
North India and Western India Missions The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 266 
and the Indian Staff 1,852. There are 36 main 
stations and about 240 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82, 25 of which are self-sup- 
porting There are 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000 
Educational work as follows 2 Men’s Colleges 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women, students 
1,820, Lheological School 1, students24, Traming 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180, High Schools 14, students about 2,100, 
Industrial Schools 4, Agricultaral Demonstra- 
tion Farms 3, Teachers’ Training Departments 
7, The Mira) Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stn- 
jents 170, Elementary Schoois 230, Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12,028; Medical work 
Hospitals 6, Dispensaries 17, Sundav Schools 


371 with 13,401 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the part of 
the Indian Church, Ba. 61,422. 


The Hospital at Miraj, founded by Sir Wilham 
Wanless, and now under the care of C E Vail, 15 
Well-known throughout the whole of 8. W. India, 
and the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
under the principaishipof Rey E. D. Lucas, 
DD, ig equally well known and valued in 
the Punja The Ewing Christian College 
(Dr C Rice Priucipal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and influence 


Secretary of Councel of A P Musstone wn Indta, 
Rev. H © Velte,m.4, DD., Saharanpur. 


Secretary, Punjab Mission Rev W J. Weir, 


M A, Lahore 


Secretary, NorthInd:z Musson’ Rev. W, L 
Allison, M.A , Gwalior, C I. 


Secretary, Western India Mission Rev. H 
K Wright, 44, Ahmednagar. 


THE NEW ZEALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
oe as recently as 1910 at Jagadhr, 
unja 


Secretary Miss A E Henderson, Jagadhri, 
Dist Ambala 


THF UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA IMISSION— 

Commnicnced 1n 1877 has 13 miain stations 1n 
Indore Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora Sitamau 
aud Banswar. States ‘The Mission staff 
numbers 88, Indian workers 290 ILhis Mission 
works 1n conjunction with the Malwa Church 
Couucilof the United Church of Northern India, 
whih reports for this part of 1ts territory — 
Organised Churches 19, Unerganised Churches 
8, Communicants 1,685 , Baptised non commu- 
nicants 4,460, Un baptised adheionts 351, 
‘Lotal Christian Community 6,497 

Lducational work comprises Elementary .nd 
Middle schools for boys and girls a High 
School for girls, and A1ts College (the Indorc 
Christian College) and che Malwa Theological 
Seminary Industrial teaching and work are 
done in the three Girls’ Boarding Schools, 
Women s 1ndustrial work is carried on in Mhow 
and Rutlam, and vocational training for boys 
is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys’ School, 
where training 18 provided in printing, tailoring 
carpentry and motor mechanics 

The Medical work is large here are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated and five Womens Hospitals and 
also a number of dispensaries in untral and 
out stations 


Secretary of Wwsswon—Ritv A A_ Scott, 
MA BD B Pacd Indore CI 


Secretary of Church—Rev J W & Netra, 
Sehore, C I 
JHE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 


iouthern Bhil Field 
Secretary —Rev D L McDonald Jobat, 
/entral India 
Tae WELSH CALVINISTIO METHODIST ( PRESBY- 
TERIAN) S{ISSION established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionanies, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 


Missions 


Hulls, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar 
Ihe Khbassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushailanguage Commuanicauts 
number 29 890, the total Christian community 
81,461 , organised Churches 650 Elementary 
schools number 626 Scholars 17,209 in addition 
to Industrial 8chools and Tramng Institutions 
and 2 Theological Seminaries Three Hospitals 
and several Dispensaries provide annually for 
more thin 10 000 patients 


Se retary Rev F J Sandy Durtlanz Aijal 


THE AROOT MISSION of the Reform 
ed Church in America organised in 18v3 occupics 
most of the North and South Arcot and Chittoor 
districtsin 8 India with a staft of 50 Missionaries 
and 802 Indian munisters and wo1keis 
Churches number 16 Communicants 69.8 
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total Chiistian Community 20403 Boarding 
Schools 18 scholais 1201, Lheological 
School 1 students 36 #Voorhecs College, 
Vellore, students 152 Hugh Schools 3 Scholars 
1,872  raimmg schools 2 students 108, 
Industrial schools 2 Agricultural Farm and 
School 1 total pupils 306 Llementary schools 
235, Scholars 9620 Two Hospitals and 5 
Dispensaries with a staff of 55 provided for 
2,414 in paticnts and 29 088 out paticnts exclud 
ing the Union Medical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Vellore 


lhe Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Iraiming School are 
located at Vellore the head quarters of the 
Mission Ihe Unton Mission  Luberculosis 
Sanitarium foi S India 15 near Madanapalle 
Arogiavaram, P O Chittvol District 


Secretary Rev W H Tarrar Arni S India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tek AMTRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR ForFIGN MISSIONS —Has two large Mis 
sions, the American Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur It was commenced in 1813, the 
first American Mission in India Its activities 
are large and varied [he staff at the begin 
ning of 1931 consisted of 53 imiSslonaries in 
all, and 548 Indian workers operating In 8 
stations and 112 outstations Orpanizd 
churches number 68 with 6 695 communicants 
and 1930 unbaptized adherents ILhere lb a 
work tor Iupeis at Sholapur Lhe cducational 
work includes 11 secondary end training schools, 
with 1185 pupils and JY primary schools, with 
8 330 pupils three fifths of whom are non 
Christians enana work and industijal wok 
are vigolously carried on the latte: embiacing 
carpentry and lace woik A school for the blind 
13 conducted in bombay on both educational 
and industrial lines In the hospitals and 
dispensarics of the Missxn last year 84 214 
patients wire treated ‘This Mission was the 
fist to translate the Chiistian sciiptuics into 
the Maiathi tonguc At Sholapur a settlement 
tor Criminal [ribes 1s carricd on by the Mission 
under thc supervision of Government Seeretary 
Rey Wilbw & Demumg, datara 


THE MADURA MISSION —In the south of the 
Presidency founded in 1834, has a staff of 68 


missionaries and 1,014 Indian workers, operates | 


in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has 
a communicant roll of 11,450 and a total 
Christian community of 32,408 and 33 
organized Churches most of which are 
entirely self supporting and _ self governing 


and hospitals for men and women At Pasu 
mala three miles from Madura a High School, 
Lraming School Uuion Theolo,ical Scmimary 
and Trade School Five elementary Boarding 
Schools are found in as many out stations 
industrial work 1s increasingly a part of the 
curricula of all schools above the lower grade 
The Secretary 1s the Rev John J Banninga, 
MA DD _ Pasumalai 


THH AROOT MISSION, commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Reform Church of America 10 1851 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION OF 
Norta AMERIOA— Embraces two Branches 
one in Bengal and the other in hhandesh, 
The mussion staff in khandesh 1s represented by 
sliteen missionaries and forty Indian workers 
There are 179 communicants and 72 non commun! 
cants and 494 under Christian irstruction, 14 
Llementary Schools provide for 396 pupils 


Secretarves Rev Paul Ringdahl, Pimpalner, 
West Khandesh 


THE SWEDISH AILIANCE MiI»sSION — Working 
among Bhis Hindus and Muhammedans im 
West Khandesh has 28 missionaries and 68 
Indian woikers Lhele are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 942 of whom 435 are 
communicants There aie 9 Elementary schools, 
2 Tiaining Schools and 5 School Humes Lhe 
pupils 1n all schools are 380 


Secretary—-Nass Lln V Andcison 
W hhandesh 


FREE CHURUH OF FINLAND MISSION —Total 
Mission Staff is represented by 6 Missionaries 
1 native Pastor, two Catechists, 7 Teachers 


Shitpur, 


These Churches are an integral part of the South Lhere are about 120 communicants and total 
India United Church Schools number 313 with community 400 ‘here are five day schools one 
16,581 pupils In Madura there are 1 Tirst evening school onc hospital tour dispensaries 
Grade College High and Lraming schools for girls | and Wcaving and Hand Carder industries 
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Secretary: Miss E 
Gangtok, Sikkum State. 

THE LONDON MISSIONARY Sovigty.—Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in 8. India and 7 ww 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 


The European staff numbers 125, Indian 
workers 2,423, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicants 23,153and Christtan Com- 
munity 172,533. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological Institutione, 
atudenta 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils, 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849, 25 
Boarding schoole, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Dispensaries 
Nurses 7 Europeans 33 Assistants 14 qualified 
doctors 9 Europeans & 62 assistants and 10,413 
m-patients and 206,276 out patients for the 
Car 

The main centres of the Missiou in N. India sre 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad LMS work in 
the United Provinces has been closed but a 


Kronqu'st, Lachen, via 


Musstons. 


Union Mission of the W MS,CMS and 
L MS_ has been opened in Benares City 
with the Rev J C Jackson of the L MS as 
Superintendent his Mission will concentrate 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and 
students Special efforts are made amongst 
the Namo Sudras and _ the aboriginal 
tribes known as the Mayhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas. The 8 India district and Travancore 
are divided into the Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, and 
Malayalam flelds with 19 stationsand 939 out- 
stations. At Nagercoil] (Travancore) is the Scott 
Christian College and High School with 985 
students, a Church and congregation said to be 
the largest in India, and a Printing Press, 
the centre of the S Travnacore Tract Society 


Bengal Secretary Rey H A Wilson, BA, 
ic Ashutosh Murkerji1 Road Calcutta 

South India—Secretary and Tieasurer—Rev 
George Parkcr, MA, BD 18 Lavell Road, 
Bangaloic 


Superintendent —Rev 
U.P 


Jackson, Benares 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


(HE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
—Dates from the Nr 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionanes were at work Ip 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
onin the Provincesof Berar, Khandesh, Gujarat 
and on the Baluchi-Afghan Border. There 1s 
a staff of 54 missionaries and 131 Indian workers 
The number of mission stations is 17, with 
additional outstations There 1s a Christian 
community of 2,879 adults. There are 4 
Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 for girls 
1 ‘lraming School for Indian workers and 1 
Loglish congregation at Bhusawal 

Executue Secretary. Rey. K,. D. Garrison 
Ahola, Berar, C P 


THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 


Rajpipla States. Its staff number 50 foreign 
wor 


ship stands at 4,233. Education }. carried on in 7 


Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 114 Village Day Schools. Femals | 


under instructiop number 739, males 2,942, total 
under instruction 3,466 There are 04 Sunday 
Schools having 190 teachers and a total enrol- 


ment of 4,095. There were 78,795 calls at mission 
dispensaries in 1929 The foreign medical staff Ellore District, also 


consists of 5 doctors, 2 nurses, 


Boarding Schools, and & 
training school was opened at  Ankles- 
var in June 1924. Evangelistic, Temper- 


ance and Publicity work 1ecelves due emphasis, 


Ts including missionaries’ wives, and 219 | 
Indian workers. The a ir (immersed) member- 





THE POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE Miss1on — 
lounded in 1893 Mession Stations —hhed 
Shivapur, Poona District, Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District, Lonand, MSM Ry, 
Satara District , Phaltan, Satara District, and 
Pandharpur Sholapur District The staff 
consists of 36 Luropean and 49 Indian workers, 
with a community of about 55 Indian Christians 
and their families. The main work 1s evangelis- 
ing in the villages, womens zenana work, and 
primary education Medical work is conducted 
at each station, with a hospital at Pandha1 pur 
Headquaiters 44 Sassoon Road, Poona 

Secretary —J W Stothard 


THE AMERICAN CHUROHES OF GOD MISEION 
— Has fivc missionaries at bugra, one at Khan- 
anpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and three at 

ubaria, Howrah District. 


Erecutie Seavetary —Ruv H W Cover WA 
Bogia, L BR 


Recording Scavetary 
Lalubaria, Hoorah Dist 


THE INDIA CHRISTIAN MISSION.—Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stations, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary achools snd 
one Iniustrial School and Bible School tn the 
Stations Dodballapur and 


Rev Q L Myens, BA, 


and 1, Hoskote near Bangalore, 8. Ind 
Industria] work 1s carried on in eightof the Nuwara Eliya, Mulpotha Uva  proviie aa 


vocational Polgahawella, Ceylon; Gurls’ 


Province and 
Orphanage at 
Nuwara Ehya ; Industrial Homes for children of 
miscd parentage, Nuwara Eliya. Total Chris- 
tian community 4,092. Monthly Magazines — 


the ‘* Prakash Patra,” a Christian monthly of English “ Musonary Notes,” and Telugu ‘I C 


400 copies, are published. Secretary: 
Blickenstaff, Bulsar, Surat District. 


L. A! 


M Messenger.” Director Rev A S. Paynter, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 


Missions 


THE CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE MISSION — 
Has its headquaiters for India at Buldana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ boarding School, 
also Bible Traming School In Chikhh, 14 | 
miles from Buldana there 1s a Girls Boarding 
School At present there are nine missionaries 
in India and a force of 31 Indian Preachers, 
teachers and Bible women 


President of the Council 
Buldana, Lerar 


THE HFPHZIBAIT FAITH MISSIONARY ASSOCI 
ATION — Ha» four missionaries m Indi 
They are Rev 4 Mis D W Zook Adra BNR, 


Rev LS Tracy, 


and Rev & Mrs W J Brown Raghunathpur, th 


Manbhum Dist 
THE ‘TIBETAN 


Tibet as its objective Seerctary Miss J ber- 


guson, Darjceling | 


HE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TINN?}- 
VELLY (DORNAKAL , MISSION)—O pened in 1903 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as ‘ell as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars inthe British and Travanc re 
Hills. It 1s the missionary effort of the Tamul 
Christians of Tinnevelly There are now nearly 
6,172 Telugu Christians in 125 villages and 360 
Palhar Christians in the hills Secretary Rev 
S S Moses, Palamcottah 


THE MISSION TO L1PERS—Iounded in 1874 | 


is an inter denominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutious for Lepers and of thei 
untainted childicn woiking 1n 15 countries but 
largely sn India, China, Korea and Japan Its 
work in Indiais cariied on through co opeiation 
with 30 “Wissionary Socictics In India alone 
the Mission now has 37 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 5,800 inmates and 1s aiding or has 


some connection with work for lepers at 23 other | 


places 1n India Altogether in India over 7,000 
1 pers are being helped 


The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy clnidren of lcpers fiom their 
diseased parents More than 750 children are 
thus being saved fiom becoming lepers 


An important feature of the work of the 
Mission 1s the measure otf successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting 


Most of the Mission’s income 1s received from 
voluntary contiibutions Some funds are raised 
in India, but the bulk of the money cxpended - 
by the Mussion in India 13 received from | 
Beitain, although the piovincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants 


There 1s an Indian Auxillary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H E Lady Sykes, who repre- 
sents the Bombay Presidency, 1s a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Hon Treasurer Henry F Lewis, Esq, 12, 
Dalhousie Sq , Calcutta 


Hon Treasurer, Bombay R C Lowndes, 
Isq , C/o Messrs Kullick, Nixon & Co, Bombay 


The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W H P Anderson, 33, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London, W C. The Secretary for India 
is Mr, A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 


MIsSion—Has 4 Wission- | 
anes with headquuitera at Darjeeling, and | 
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THE RFGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION. 
—An inter denominational Society commenced 
work at Moththari, Bihar, in 1900 and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 out stations in the 
Champaran and Saran Distncts with a staff 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission maun- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industnal department, 1M E School with 200 
pupus Communicants number 80 Secretary 
Rev P O Wynd, Iankariya Hospital Bagaba 
P O, Champaram District 


The Raxaul Medical Mission, affiliated with 
© Regions Beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Raxaul, Champaran Distiict with 


1 Luropean Doctor, 1 Eu1opean Lady Missionary 
and 1 Indian Worker 


Secretary Dr H C Duncan 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCILTY OF 
INDIA—Fstablished 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian buaten eae has a staff of 27 
Missionaries and 88 helpers and Voluntary 
workers operates in Montgomery District (the 


| Punjab) Sirathu and Kaga, (U P ), Haluaghat 


Mymensingh District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B & O) Murwahi (CP) Nautanwa (near 
Nepal) North Kanara Mirajgaon and harmala 
Talukas (Bombay), Parhal Taluk (Nizam s 
Dominions) and Tirupattur Taluk (N Arcot) 
Thirty four Liementary Schools and 1 High 
School with hostel, one printing press, three 
Dispensailes and two Hospitals Annual ex 
penditure Rs 80,000 The Natwnal Missionary 
Intellygencer (a monthly journal in English 
sold at Re 1 per year post free), Qasid (a 
monthly journal in Persian-Urdu) at Rs 2 8 0, 
Deepekar (a monthly journal in Tamil and 
I\anarese) at 8 Annas per year post free 


Address N MS Office Vepery, Madias 


President dhe Rt Rev 


Lhom. 


Abraham Mar 


General Secretary’ Rai Bahadur A C. Mu- 
kerji, BA Assocrate Secretary Thos David, BA, 
BD 


THF SIKVENTH DAY ADVENTIST MISSION — 
Lhe Seventh day Adventists commenced mission 
work 1n India in 1893 and now «mploy a staff 
of s1x hundred workcrs, Kuropean and Jndilan, 
including one hundred ordained and licensed 
ministers Jvangchlistic and educational work 
15 conducted in sixtcen vernaculars, beside work 
fo. English speaking peoples in the large cities 
kor administrative purposes, the work ** 
organized into five Union Missions located as 
follows — 


Bombiy Union Mission of S D A, 


(J S James Superintendent) Office 
Address 8 Dhondy Road, Devlali, 
Nasik Dist 

Burma Union Mission of S D A 
(J Phillips, Superitendent) Office 
Address 30 Voyle Road, Rangoon 


Cantonment, Burma 


North east India Umon Mission of S D A. 
(G G Lowry, Superintendent) Office 
Address Hinoo P. O, Ranchi, 
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North west India Union Mission of S D A 


(A H Williams, Superintendent Office 
Address 17 Abbott Road, Lucknow 


South India Union Mission of 8, D A 


(H Christensen, Superintendent) Office 
Address 10 «Cunningham Road 
Bangalore 


The general headquarters for India ind 
Burma 15 located at Salisbury Paik, Poona 
A W Cormach Preadcnt, € L = ‘Torrev 
Secretary & Froasurcr (Office Address Post 
Box 15 Poona) On the same estate 18 an 
uptodate pubhshing house devoted entirdy 
to the printing of evangelicul and associated 
literature (Addr 36 Oricntal VW itchman 
Publishing Association Post Jc. 35 Poona) 


Alarg numer of diy ind bouding vornicu 
lar and An,lo Vernacular schools 43 conductid 
in diffarcut parts of the country ad wt Vinecnt 
Hall Scheel! Mussoome J wopean cducation 
1s provided 4 1¢,ular lath school cow e) with 
moic advanad work for ¢« mmeiciil ind other 
special students beams vwallablk Jn all the 
denominational boardin, schools imacasing 
emphasis 15 bong Jad on vocational work 
the students being acquued to share in the 
domcstic woik of the institutions tnd in many | 
cases to engaze in some trades or other w rh 


Lwelxc physiuans one matcrmty work | 
(CMB) and a nanmiba of qualified nurscs is 
employcd, 1¢ z0ar medical work bem, conducted 
at twenty stations 


lhe baptised memberslup (adult) 18 wbout 
3300 organized into 85 churehes ind tn 
addition 1 substantial community of Cnquirers 
13 recelving systemat( instiuction 469 Sabbath 
Schools are conducted with an cnrollicd 
Membership of about 7,000 


The Bombay address 18 1/29 Kamal Mansions 
Colaba, Pastor P C Poley being in charge of 
the work in that city 


THE AMERIUAN MENNONITE MISSION — 


Ustabhshed 1899, works in the ( Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 33, Indian workers 55 
Church members } 330, Industnai ‘Traimineg 
nstitutions 2 Acadomy mcluding High School, 
Normal School and bible School—1 Anglo Ver 
nacular School 2, Elementary Schools, 9, 
Orphanag.s 2 Widows’ Home, 1 Hospital 1 
Dispensanes, 7, Leper Home 1 Home for un 
tainted children of lepers, 2, Leper Clinics 3 


Secretary Rev. J. N Kaufman, Dhamtani, 


THR GENERAL CONFERENCE—MENNONITE 
Mi°si0N—Started in 1901 in the C Provin- 
ces Workers number 27, Leper, Medical, 
Orphan Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on Secretary Rev P W Penner, 
Janjgir, C P. 


THE KURKO AND CENTRAL INDIA HLL 
MISSION —Lstablished 1890 in the C P and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 17, Indian workers 
19, Churches 9 Communicants 807, Christian 
community 582, 2 Boarding Schools with 
87 boarders and 2 elementary schools 


Secretary —Rex Carl Wrvder, 


Ellichpur, 
Berar C P 


Missions 


THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAJ MISSION — 
Established 1892 occupies stations in India in 
Mysore State in the Commbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Pansdura Ceylon 
Mission staff 31, Indian workers 135 Churches 
14 Communicants 812 wd Christian community 
2789 Orphanges 4 Jicmentay Schools 
40, pupils 1,385, 


Secretary —A Scott 
‘alore 


THE BOYs' CHRISTIAN HOME MISSION — 
Owes 1ts existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1899 Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 125 [here are elementary schools with 
tlree orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given There are four main stations—At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich Orai and 
Benares in United Provinces At Benares therc 
18 al Industrial Iraining Institution with about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor, 
] lectrical and Carpentry trades There are also 
34 out-stations Lirector. Rev John E Norton 
Dhnond Poona District Secretary W K 
Norton, Benares, U P 


Ladies’ Societies. 


ZFNANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION — 
This 1s an inter denominational society, with 
headquarte1s, 33, Surrey Strect, London, working 
among women and girls in 6 stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 8 inthe Punjab. There are 75 [European 
Mission ity ladies on the stvff and 41 Assistant 
Missionaries, 217 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 45 Bible women During 1930 there were 
4 5191n patientsin the three hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, and 
Jaunpur were closed There were 28,928 
out patients, 79724 attendances at the 
Dispensaries In their 30 schools were 2,711 pupils 
and there 1s a University Department at Lahore 
The evangelistic side of the work 1s largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,195 women were regularly 
taught and 1,271 houses were visited The 
45 Bible women visited 531 villages , the number 
of houses was ~*~ major operations 720, 


Richards Tuwn Ban 


minor operations 479 Total expenditure 
£59,585 7 8 
Hon Treasurer The tLord Meston of 
Dunottar 


Secretarves Rev Dr Carter, Rev. E S Carr, 
MA (Hon), and Miss L Marrmer. 


WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN MEDIOAD COLLEGE, 
WITH WHICH JS INCORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
MEDIOAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN —In 1894 the 
North India Schoolof Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Chnstian 
infiuences to Indian Women Doctor kdith 
Brown, MA, MD gas its Founder and 
Principal The Schoo! was Inter denominational, 
and trained students for variOus Missionary 
Sorieties 


Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission The Memorial 


Musstons 


Hospital was opened in 1900 and has now 200 
beds In 1913 non Christian Students were 
also admitted for training and the name was 
modified to 1ts present titl. given above 


In 37 years 212 Medical Students have quali 
fled as doctors besides 122 as Compounders 
147 as Nurses and 336 as Dais and Midwives 


At present 292 are 1n training —118 as Medical 
Students 16 as Compoundcrs 50 as Nurses and 
80 as Nurse Dais 


New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology tor Phvsiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics New quarters for Sisters, Nurses 
Assistant staff and alsoa new Babies Ward 
Ihe new Dispensary fur out patients has now 
become very popular 


THE MISSIONARY SLTTLIMLNT FOR UNIVER 
SITY WOMEN was founded in Bombay 1n 1896 
Its work 1s religious social and educational 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women Classes tor educated girls 
are provided and teaching ts also g ven 10 
pupls homes The Settlement staff take part 
m many of the organised activities for women s 
work 1 the city ‘The Social [raming Ccntre 
13 located at the Settlment Jhe course 
lastin, 4 ytar includes both theoretical and 
practical work 


Warden “Miss R Navallar B A Reynolds 
Road Byculla Bombay 


TNF RAMABAI MUKRTI MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission 10 
192a) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans educating and fitting 
them to earn their living ‘The Mission 1s 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers Evangelistic 
work 1s carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poova District 


Miss M Lissa Hastie Corresponding Secretary 


Disciple Societies 


The India Mission Disciples of Christ under 
the United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis Indiana US A _ began work m 
India in 1882 It works in the Central Pro 
vinces and South United Provinces There are 
68 mussionaries including missionar s wives 
and 270 Indian workers There are 16 organ 
ized churches with the membership of 2 220 
There 13 a Christian community of 4700 There 
are 5 hospitals and 10 dispensaries in which 
1 66) in patients and 45 261 out patients were 
treated last year with a total of 217 698 treat 
ments There 1san orphanage for children under 
8 years of age with the older orphans provided 
for 1n the boarding schools and hostels <A 
boarding schools for girls and one tor boys with 
2 hostels for boys and one for girls show 632 
inmates There 1s one Leper Asylum with 120 
inmates A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
99 patients during the year An Industrial 
School 1s conducted at Damoh in connection 
with which a 400 acre farm 1s used for practical 
work Inthe Training Home for women at 
Kulpahar needlework gardening etc are taught 
in connection with which a large business 1s done 


| 
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ach year The Mission Press at Jubbulpore 
graben about 3000000 pages of Christian 
iterature 1 Normal 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools also 5 Middle Schools and 15 


Primary Schools, with about 1786 undcr in 
struction 


The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
la the Poona District The Great Britain and 
freland Branch in Mirzapur District of U P 
and Palamau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ 

Seeretary and Treasurer 
Jubbulpore CP 


Undenominational Missions. 


IHE CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION Objective 
Salvation of Central Asia from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N E portion of Peshawar 
District) North kashmir, ete Protestant 
Evangelical Inter denominational Headquar 
ters in India Mardan N WI P in London 
52  Lincolns Innt lds, Bianoh Stations 
Bandapur, and haryil hashmir Shigars 
and KAhapalu Baltistin ka hin seven 
luropean Missionaries on field and two on 
fullough Hounded ani managed chiefly by 
officers whvu have served in Hronticr paits 


LHL FRIENDS SKRVICE COUNCIL —Ilhe 
Iriends service Council (until iccently the 
Iuiends kor ign Mission Assoulation) works 
In seven stations of the Hoshangabad District 
and in Nagpur where there is a Hostel foi 
Coll ge wnd High School boys 


ihe Church which 1s olganiscd laigely on 
the lines of the Soc ty of Ericnds in Lngland, 
is composed of $1x Monthly Meetings united 
in the Mid India Yearly Mcetin, 


here are Si\teen Missionarics of whom two 
ale retired and the principal activities arc 
& hospital with dispensary and one village dispen 
sary & boarding school for girls having an 
Anglo Vernacular Middle and Piimary Depart 
ments a hostelfo: boys Anglo Vernacular and 
three Primary Day Schools tor boys and two 
tarming villag 5 1n the Secu Malwa tahsil of the 
Hoshangabad District A Weavers Culony at 
Itwrsi GC P 


There are 170 tull membeis, 
Christian adhercnots 


Mission Secretary 1 R Addison Itarsi1 CP 


Church Secretary Dhan Singh, Jumarat! 
Bazar, Hoshangabad, C P 


THE AMERICAN HRIENDS MISSION —With 
Missionaries 18 working in Bundelkhand with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur 
with Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harpalpur 
and evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong 

Secretary Miss BF L Baird Nowgong C I 

188 OLD CHURCH HZBREW MISSION was estab- 
lished in 1808, in Calcutta, and 1s said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Secretary HE C Jackson, Esq, 11, Mission 
Row, (alcutta 

THE OPEN BRETHREN—Occupy 46 stations 
in the U. Provinces, Bengal, 8 Mahratta Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tmnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coumbatore and Nilgiri Districts They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore 


VW 2B, Alexander 


and 1,387 
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Lutheran Societies 


THE INDIA MISSION OF THE UNITED LUTHE 
RAN CHURCH IN AMERICA—Commonly known 
as the United Lutheran Church Mussion 
Now working in close coordination with 
the recently organized Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Ihe Mission and Church 
together carry on work in Last Godavari 
West Godavari Guntur Nellore and hurnoo! 
Districte Foreign staff on the field m 1930 
66 , Indian staff of all grades 2864 Baptised 
membership 149743 schools 1044 pupil 
35,656 There are a Kirst Grade College, three 
High Schools for boys one High School for 
girls two Normal Training Schools for Masters 
and one for Mistresses, a Theological Seminary, 
an Agricultural School five Hospitals a School 
for the Blind a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Printiog Press 


President of the U L C Mission —Rev G A 
Rupley Tarlupad Nellore District 


President of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church —Rev R M_ Dunkelberger DD 
Rajahmundry Hast Godavari District 


THE EVANGELICAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SocIkLTY OF STOCKHOLM SWEDEN —A Church 
of Sweden Society founded in 1856 occupies the 
Districts of Saugor Betul and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces 


There are about 2400 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Kvangelical Lutheran urch of the Central 
Provinces Lhe Kuropean and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively One Theolo 
tical Seminary for training of Pastors and 
Catechists and one Training School for training 
Women Workers 25 Primary and Anglo 
Vernacular Middle Schools with 1173 Children 
12 Sunday School with 675 Christians and 1 14° 
non Christian Children,9 Dispensaries with 36 035 

atients during 1929 3 Workshops one of 
hem with an aided Carpentry School One 
kKemale Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 63 Women 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls One Boarding School for 
Christian Gils on the Middle School Standard 
Three Farms where the S C Modern Village 
Uplift 1s attempted 


Secretary—Rev 
hhindwara CP 


THE BASEL LVANGELICAL MISSION —With it» 
headquarters at Mangalore South Kanara was 
founded in 1834 and has taken over again the 
whole fleld occupicd before the War, with the 
exception of North Kanara and the Nilgiris 
The Kanarese Evangelical Mission which for 
the time being maintained part of the fleld of 
the Basel Mission has retired from the fleld and 
dissolved The Mission has at the beginning 
of 1931 29 chief stations and 85 outstations 
with a total missionary staff of 55 European 
and 905 Indian workers The membership of 
the churches 1s 238180 lLducational work 
embracc.s 135schools among which 8 Lheological 
beminary, a Second Grade College and 7 High 
Schools Ihe total number o scholarsis 19,312 
Medical work is done at Betger Gadag Southern 
Mahratta, and two Women and Childrens 
Hospitals are maimtamed at Udipi, South 


G A Bjork BD 


Missions 


Kanaia and Calicut Malalar Ihe Mission 
maintains @ Home Industnal Department for 
women 8s work and a large Publishing Dcpartnx nt 
with a Book Shop and a Printing Press with 
about 150 workers at Mangalore S hanara 
and 1s doing work in English and in a number 
of Indian languages 


Presvdent and Secretary—R«v A Munch, 
residing at Mangalore South hanara 


THE CHURCH OF SWEDEN MISSION was founded 
In 1874 Operated till 191l> in the Madura 
Tanjore Trichinopoly and Ramnad Districts 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full charge 
of the former Leipzg Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field working also in the Madras 
Chingleput Coimbatore Salem S Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregationsin Rangoon, Penang, 
Kuala Lumpur and Colombo 


L CD L M (Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission) re entered into the work in 1927 Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works 1n 
the Trichinopoly Coimbatore Madura ond Ram 
nad Districts with the diaspora congregations 
at Colombo The L L M _ works in the 
Madras Chingleput South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts with the diaspora congregations at 
Rangoon Penang and Kuala Lumpur 


The Church (Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church) was constituted on 14th January 1919 
and is working in connection with the two 
Missions 


CHURCH OF SWEDEN MISSION —Luropean st1ff 
35 schools 126 STcaching staff 266 Pupils 
boys 4 765 girls 1 689 


Ag Eresident—Rev H Fryhholm, D lu, 
Palladam Cornbatore Dt 


LEIP7IG LCVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MIsSIOV 
Curopean staff 14 Schools 10 Teaching Staff 
96 Pupils Boys] 217 Girls 669 


President —Senuxr KR  krolich, 
Mayavaram 


INSTITUTIONS COMMON TO BOLH WIs8IONo 
Schools 2 Teaching Staff 29 Pupils Boys 72 
Girls 329 


TAMIL LFVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


b D 


Organised churches 47 Ordained Indian 
Ministers 3! Other Indian workers 120 
Baptized membership 23 140 Baptized 


membership Schools 260 Teaching staff 468 
Pupils 11 273 (boys 9 022 = girls 2 251) 


President The Rt Rev Bishop D Bexell, 
Trichinopoly 


MISSOURI EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN INDIA 
MISSION (MULIM) —Is located in North Arcot 
(Ambur Vanivambad!) Salem (Krishnagir1) 
Tanjore ([anjore Negapatam) Madura (Madura 
Vellagulam) Tinnevelly (Valhoor Vadakan 
gulam) Districts 1n Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields) 
mm Travancore (Nagercoil Travancore Aleppey) 
There are 42 Missionaries (7 of these on furlough 
i America) 1 lady doctor (Amelican) 1 male 
doctor (Indian) 1 nurse 1 deaconness nurse 
1 American teacher 1n charge of a School home 
for the children of the missionaries of this 
mission only) and 1 lady educationist Besides 
one training imstitute for teacher catechiste, 


Missions 


there are 2 complete Ingh schools and among 
108 other schools there are 6 complete vernacular 
middie schools In addition to evangelistic 
and educational work the Mission runs an up to 

date Dispensary and Lying in Hospital with 16 
beds un Ambur_ Statistics, November 1930 

Souls, 11 520, Baptized 7 170 Catechumens and 
adhetents 4350 3 Indian pastors , 7 evangelists, 
71 catechists 150 teachers belonging to the 
Mission, 68 outside teachers 8 boarding schools 


General Secretary—The Rev George C 
Schiocder, Nagercoil Travancore South India 


Tsar DANISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY —Esta- 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot on the Shevaroy Hulls 
and in Madras has a total staff of 386 Indian 
and 69 European workers, Communicants 
2162, Christian community 5357, 1 High 
School, 3, one Bible School for women Boarding 
schools 3 Industrial Schools, 1 Orphanage, 
Hostel and 120 Tlementary schools and 2 
Hospitals total scholars 6 274 


Presvdent Rev C Bindslev, Ba, 
Tirukkovyilur 


BD 


Treasurer Rev K Heiberg, BA BD, Madras 


THE SANTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CHURCHES (formerly known as the Indja 
Home Mission .o the Santals)}—rounded 
in 1867, works in the Santa! Parganas, Goal 
para (Assam) Malda and Dinajpur Work 
139 principally among the Santals The mission 
staff numbers 27, Indtan workers 480, 
communicants 4000 Christian community 
23,000, organised churches 36, boarding 
schools 4 pupils 508, elementary schools 
69 pupils 1 035, industrial schools 2 Orphanage 
1, childrea 29 Se-retary Rev P O Bodding 
Dumka Santa] Parganas 


MISSIONS AND I'NEMY TRADING AOT —In 
May 1918, the following notice regaiding Vis 
sions was published in the “‘ Gazette of India’ ~ 
** The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
‘Lrading Act) of 1916 —The Lelp7ig Evangelical 


Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hcurmansberg' 


Evangelical Luthcran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswige Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner LTvangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinccs and Behar 
and Orissa vuhe German Evangelica) Lutheran 
Mission of Banchi, Behar and Orissa The 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, Movable and 
immovable, of these mussions Or religious 
associations " 


In June, 1919 the Government of India 
stated —‘‘ Lffect 1s already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. ‘Ihe proper 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions I ave 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nomimated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the GoVernment of India and partiv of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
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tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor General in Council 


Methodist Societies 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organ- 
zation 1n the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century This Church 
began its work in India In 1856, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces From that centre tt spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan joto what 1s 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present fleld the Chur.h now has a 
total baptized Christian community of over 
half a million of whom approximately 20,000 
were baptised the year ending 1926 


The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has becD largely among that class As a matter 
of tact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hanes and among such its influence 1s extend- 
ng 


Ihe educational work of the Church fs ex 
tensive, 1t having in this area a total of 1,301 
8 hools of all grades including three collcges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and the logical institutions The 
co attendants in these schools number 


Special effort 1s made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church 
here now being 483 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 20,258 enrolled members, and 5 345 
pr Sunday Schools with an enrolment 

0 


The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former coing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six The periodicals issued 

over the interests cf both the evangelistic and 

the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in Lnglish, while the Kaukab i-Hind, the 
Rafiq -Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
in seve al of the vernaculars 


‘lhe governing body of the Church is the 
General Confercnces held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-eight dele- 
gates Ihe polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete mdependence under the 
general governing bodv, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3,162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers 
At present the arez is divided into seventy two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians The work 
is supervised by four Bishops, elected by the 
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General Conference, and resident as follows: 
Bishop Frank W. Warne, Bangalore; Bisho 
John W. Robinson, Delhi; Bishop Frederic 
B. Fisher, Calcutta; and Bishop Brenton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 


THE AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Thana Dustrict Headquarters- 
Stations with missionaries, Danda, Maroli, via 
Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Road Sta- 
tion), Surat District. Pardi 6, Surat District. 


Eight missionartes on field. Two on furlough. , 
Four main stations. | 


One under appointment. 
Two boarding schools. One industrial school. 
Ome Bible school. Six village schools. Superin- 
tendent: C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District. 


THB REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 
AMERIOA at Latipur and Lucknow, U. P., has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly 100. 


The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of seven 
missionaries, and one under appointment. 
The werk is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station, Dhulla. There two board- 
ing schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work. Secretary: Miss Mildred Mis- 
kimen, Dhulia, West K handesh. 


THR WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY commenced work in [India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission In India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches. 


The districts occupied include 68 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam‘s 





| abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. 


The Salvation Army. 


Dominions), United Provinces and Burma 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial aya for purposes of 
jadministration. Its statistics are no longer 
included in this statement. The European staff 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indjan workers: Communicants 18,513, and 
total Christian commanity 101,245, There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 


Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 ; 5 Theological {nstitu- 
tions, students, 329: 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,180 scholars In 


| Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis- 


pensanies, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients. 


The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M. 
M. 8S. There are 93 women workers non 

(<] 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls’ day schools with 13,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 


;8re several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 


Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,041 in-patients and 97,583 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxillary in 1925 was nearly £25,000, 


THE FREE METHODIST MISSION of North 
America—Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 13 Missionaries and 51 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4,1 Theo- 
logical school, 2 Anglo-Vernacular schools, 13 
Elementary schools, 1 Dispensary and 6 
centres for Clinical work. 


Secretary: Persie M. Pheps, Yeotmal, Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 5 Territories, each under a Territoria) 
Commander ; and two smaller Commands. 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore. 

Western Territory, 
Bombay. 

Madras and Teltgu Territory, with Head 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceyion Territory, with Headquarters 
Colombo. 

Eastern Command, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Rangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


with Headquarters at 


at 


Northern Territory.—The area in this Territorv 
is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, Delhi 
and United Provinces. The Territory is control- 
led from Lahore, 


Evangelistic work, especially among the ‘‘ de- 
pressed classcs,’’ is extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 


A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ‘* Criminal Tribes ”’ are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also in the Punjab, great 
proerese has been made. A special Settlement 

8 also been opened in the Andamans duiing 
the last few years. 


A lance colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 


Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces; and also in a number 
of Dispensaries, 


The Salvation Army 


Other institutions welude, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools Agniultural and 
Fruit Farms, 8 Home for Stranded Furopeans 
and for British Military Soldiers 


Village centres at which the S A 


Works 1,784 
Officers and Employees 588 
Social Institutions 22 
Terntorval Headquarters $2, Ferozepur Road, 

Lahore, Punjab . 
Terntorual Commander Tt Commussioner N 
Muthiah 


Chef Secretary —Lt -Colonel N IL Madsen 


Western India —The Western India Terr: 
tory comprises Bombay, Guyerat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharashtra 


Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are estabhshed a large General 
Hospital—Emery Memorial Anand—and several 


Dispensaries, at which during the year about. 


22 000 patients are treated, 200 Day Schools, 
4 Boarding Schools, a Home for Juvenile 
Criminals, an Industrial and Rescue Home for 
Women, a conditionally Released Prisoners’ 
Home, the management of the Bombay Helpless 
Beggars’ Camp Weaving Schools a Tactory 
for the making of Weaving Warping and 
Reeling Machines, and a Land Colony having 
a population of about 300 Salvationists 

Corps, 274, Outposts, 448, Societies, 510 
Officers and Cadets, 660 of whom 584 are Indian 
Bape and Teachers 105 Social Institu 
tions, 1 


Territorial H: vters The Salvation Army, 
Morland Road, Byculla Bombay, 8 


Terrioral Commander _ “olone] Gnana Dasen 
(Alfred H Barnett) , ¢ 


“ 

Madras and T Ma°@,, Territory —This 
Terntory comprises 1d i Be of Madras and 
work situated m thand “4°, Guntur Kistna 
and West GodavarS ha 4,% of the Northern 
Cirears of the MadrgOn 1 97 icy, also Bangalore 


There are the t’@° & “Agencies at work — 
286 Corps and OuTe 0 gy 0, , Places in which 
work is systematic BY, dy 

121 Village Primary Séaools $3 Settlements 
for Geininal Tnbes with a total population of 
3,209 1 Reformatory School for children of 
Criminal Tribes 1 Rescue Home 2 Institutions 
for the training of Officers and one Boarding 
School for Boys and 1 for Girls 

1 Leper Colony at Bapatla (newly taken over 
by uc) Present number of lepers m the Colony 
18 105 

1 Trade Department, where cloth, leather 
goods, furniture carpets silk lace, etc, the 
products of Industrial Institutions, are disposed 
of 
Salvation 


Terrtorval Headquarters The 


Army, Broadway, Madras 


Terrtoral Commander Colonel Collidge - 


Deneral Secretary Major H H Rawson 
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The South Indian Territory —The South 
Indian Territmy embraces the native states of 
fravancore Cochin and the Tinnevelly District 
of British India Work 15 being carried on at 
more than 1 200 centres among s1x castes 


During the past year considerable advances 
have been mide in all parts of the Territory 
but there are still great opportunities for exten 
sion there being many unoccupied localities 
particularly in Central and Northern Travancore 
and Tinnevelly District of British India fiom 
which repeated appeals have been received for 
the opening up of Army work 


A number of Village Halls and Officers 
Quarters have been erected during the past year 
The Divisional Headquarters and the Cential 
Hall at Valliyoor form one of the fincst proper 
ties in the Southern Territory 


In this Command there are upwaids of 300 
well conducted Day schools wherein nearly 
8 500 boys and girls receive 1ehgious ind seculai 
instruction 


There are three Boarding Schools two 1 
Nagercoil and one at Trivandrum mothering a 
total number of 140 children Besides there 
is a Hostel at Nagercoil wherein 20 bright and 
intelligent }oung men are being admitted 


A new Division has been formed this year 
with the Divisional Headquarters at Adoor 
This makes a total of 11 Divisions in the 
Territory 


The Jail Meetings are conducted in the Central 
Prison every Sunday afternoon whih prove 2 
great blessing to the convicts 


An important event this year was the decision 
of,the Cochin Government to entiust the manage 
ment of the new Leper Asylum at Adoor to 
the Salvation Army It Colonel Pritchard 
the Agent to the Governor Genelal Madras 
performed the opening ceremony The 
Settlement covers 100 acres of land on which 
are erected fifteen blocks There are also five 
wells a septic tank and two small halls for 
relizious worship 


An epidemic of small pox which prevailed 
in the Territory caused considerable havoc 
Our Officers did valiant service in administering 
the needy during this time 


The Medical Department in this Territory 
13 very proud to have its first qualified Indian 
Medical Officer Three more have been sent out 
this yew for training 


Perntorial Headquarters —The Silvation Army, 
kuravanconam, Trivandrum 

Ter‘orial Commander —Lieut Commissioner 
Priya (Mr« A Trounce) 

Chef Secretary —Colonel Yesudasan Sanyivi 

Assistant Chef Secretary —Brigaiier Anand 
Singh (Bows er) 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The eos rrp law of India is personaland 
divisible with reference tothe two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedap. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven witb religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
eustom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Caloutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
\was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
ngainst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperia) 
Gazetteer, ‘‘ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which ia as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 

ving functions have from time to time beep 
eleget ed.” 


Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ‘‘ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
aptrit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years Clapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
Successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, wich became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and niodified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It ia practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rales of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
In the Code of Oivil Procedure, The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 


The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes are now in force, 


Statute Law Revision 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.8., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necewary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of ths law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necoasitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions rcsulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, Increasing importance will attach here- 
ufter to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 


European British Subjects 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro: 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872, “mropean British sub- 
jects could only be tri’ ~ * punished by one of 
the High Courts. It then enacted that 
Ruropean British subj: should be liable to 
be tried for any offence magistrates of the 
highest class, who wer oO justices of the 
peace, and by judges 01 «* Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary i vh cases that the 
magistrate or judge shou’ 9"‘nself be a Buro- 
pean British subject. In ‘533 the Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided “‘ to 
settle the question of jurisdictiun over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is bated merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Iibert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (‘‘India’’). ‘‘ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 

wers in regard to jurisdiction over Europear 

ritish subjects are the game as thove of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provision however 18 subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the nght, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans,,....Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates 
the law in regard to other magistrates remain 
unaltered.’’ Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
ou a 


After a discussion on this subject In the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted -—‘' That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Duetinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XIT of 19231n place of the old Chapter 
XXXII (55 443-463) the new Chapter X XXIII 
(55448 449) with certain supplementarv provi 
sions were substituted This has in some 
measure reduced the differences between tne 
ar of Luropeans and of Indians under the 

e 


High Courts. 


The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown, they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
a ate never employed in civi) suits in 

ndia. 


For other parts of IndJa High Courts hav¢ 

n 
difference bang that they derive their authonty 
from the Government of India, not from Parlias- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicia) 
Commissioner 1s termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cnmi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majeaty in Council and 1s heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 


formed under other names, The chief [n 
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the subordinate courts. Returns are regular: 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 

ourts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
thelr duties, 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Preal- 
dency towns, 18 divided into sessions divisions 
“onsisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions diviaion has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accuscd persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma: 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
ts made and largely u in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 


Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries, Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 


The constitution and jurisdiction of tbe 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each distnct as District Judge he p.esides in 
ita principal civil eourt of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indtan 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction vanes in different parte of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
dians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Smai] Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Ra. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis: 
pose of money suits up to Rs 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courte of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 10906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. LElse- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
anaided by jurors. 
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Legal Practitioners. local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
Legal practitioners in India are divided into >f the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, , Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts,|and the Government Solicitor. There are 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents | {dvocates-General and Government Solicitors 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each! for Bombay and Marras, and in Bombay there 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate |is attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac-|brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
tise on the origina: side of some of the chartered | drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified | Civil Service, The Government of Bengal 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
torneys are required to qualify before admission (a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
to practise in much the same way asin England. brancer (a practising barrister); the Onited 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
prevails only on the original side of certain of Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
framed by the High Courts. membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Organisation of the Bar. Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 
At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
Bar Committee presided over, ez-officio, by the the Local Legislative Council. 
Advncate-General. This body is elected by Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
the barristers practising in each High Court, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
and its functions are to watch the interests appointed by Government, selected from 
of the Bar and to regulate ita etiquette. At non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate of the Court. 
is extended to include the vakils or native Law Reports. 
Pleaders, and tke president is either the senior The Indian Law Reports are now published 
practising member ofthe Barorthe Government in seven series—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and See- Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
sions Courts, an organisation representing under the authority of the Sovernor- 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- General-in-Council. hey contain cases de- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending Committee on appeal from the particular High 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
these genera] descriptions must suffice. The | great importance, and the Council of Law 
recommcndations of the Indian Bar Committee ' Reporting for England and Wales show their 
of 1923 relating to the constitution of Bar appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
Councils for the several High Ccurts in India in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Bar a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
Courts Act, XXXVIIT otf 1926. 1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
Composition of the Bar. have series of reports issued under the authority 
A considerable change is occurring in the either of the Judiciary or the State, 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following | Legislative Power. 
extract from an informing article in the Times; The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
(May 25, 1914) inaicates the character and, for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
Incidence of this development. ‘‘ During the in practice, however, this power is little used, 
last forty years, a striking change has taken'there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
place in the professional class. The bulk of! perial Legislative Council—a majority deli- 
practice has largely passed from British to peree, reserved in the India Councils Act of 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 1909—the Secretary of State is able to impose 
profession has grown to an enormous extent, his will on the Government of India and to 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach-| secure the passage of any measure he muy frame, 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
were 38 3olicitors, of whom 10 were Indian ities. Legislative Councils have been estab: 
ond 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom lished both for the whole of India and for the 
? were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- principal provinces. Their constitution and 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- functions are fully described in detailing the 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- (q.v.)}. To meet emergencies the Governor- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the General is vested with the power of issuing 
remainder Indian.” ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
Law Officers. the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
The Governmert of India has its own law for only six months. The power is very littlc 
colleague in the legal Member of Council. used. The Governor-General-in-Council 1s 
All Government measures are drafted in this also empowered to make regulations, having 
department. Outside the Council the prin- all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
cipal law officer of the Government of India parts of the country, the object being t° 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is bar the operation of the general law and 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the permit the application of certain enactments only 
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Rankin Ihe Won ble Sir George Claus, ht , KC, Bar 
at law 


Ghouse, The Hon ble Mr Justice Charu Chundcr 
kt Bar at Law 


Buckland The Hon ble Mr Justice Philip Lindsay, ht , 
Bar at Law, 


Suhrawardy, The Hon ble Mr Justice Zahhadur Rahim 
Zahid Kt , Bar at Law 


(ummg Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice Arthur Herbert Kt, 
Ics 


Pearson The Hon ble Mr Justice Herbert Grayhurst 
Bar at Law 


Mukharj1 The Hon ble Vr Justice Manmatha Nath 
MA, BL 


Costello, The Honble Mr Justice Leonard Wulfred 
James, MA,LLB, Bar at Law 


Graham, The Hon ble Mr Justice John Fuller, 1c s 


Lort Williams, The Hon Mr Justice John, KC, Bar 
at Law 


Mallik The Hon Mr Justice Satyendra Chandra,Ics 
Jack, The Hon ble Mr Justice Robert Ernest,1cs 


Witter The Hon ble Mr Justice Dwarkanath, MA 
DI, 


(chose, lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Sarat Kumar MA 
Ics 


Panckridge, The Hon ble Mr Justice Hugh Raherc 
Bar at Law 


Sircar, N N, Bar at Law 
Roy Ak, Barat Law , 
Basu, A K Bar at Law 
Hodson, 8 §S 

N\clson J W Ics 


Khondkar N A, Bar at Jaw 
Guha Rat Bahadur Surendri N ith 


Basik Dr Sarat Chinira 
Sadhu Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath CI4L 


Sen Binod Chandra 

Mitra Sarat Kumar 

Remfry , Maurice 

(shatak N,MBE, Barat Law 
Ghosh, J M , Bar at Taw 
Vitra, Satish Chandra 

Gangalhl Manmatha Nath 
Palsett, ] 

Vacant 


Mitra, Kanai Lal 
Banary}, Sachindra Nath 
15 


Bengal Judicial Department. 





Chief Justice, 
Puisnc Judge 
Do 
Jo 


Do 


Do 


Advocate Genera] 
Standing Counsel 
Government Counsel 
Government Solicitor 


Superintendent and Remembuiancer of 
gal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government (Officiatin;,) 


Deput} Supermtendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs 


Senior Government Pleider (Offg 
Judgc, Hizh Comt ) 


(Officiating ) 


Public Prosecuto1 in the Courts ot the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta 


Junior Public Prosecutor Calcutta 
Editor of Law Reports 

Registrar (Original Side) 

Master and Official Referee 
Assistant Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency 

Deputy Registiai 

Assistant Registrar 


Assistant Registrar and Cluef Clerk in 
Insolvency 


Asst Registrar 
Do 
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De, Jatindranath .. 
Sen Gupta Subodh Chandra 
D’Abrew, P. A. 


Moses, O., Bar-at-Law 
Sharpe, W. McC., 1.C.5. 


Counsell, Frank Bertram 
Badr-ud-din Ahmad, B.A. 


Young, J.J. 
Young, J. J. 


Basu, Anukul Chandra .. 
Basu, Sudhansu Bhusan 


Morgan, C'. Carey 
Surita, O. K. 


Falkner George McDonald, Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Kant: Chand1a, (Advocate) 


Asst, Registrar. 
Do. 
Secretary to the Chief Justice and 
Head Clerk, Decree Department. 


Clerk of the Crown for Criminal 


Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appel- 
jate Jurisdiction, 
Deputy Registrar. 


Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
English Office. 


( Officiating.) 

Assistant Registrar (Paper Book and 
Account Departments), 

(Officiating.) 


Senior Bench Clerk, and Ez-officio 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 


Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. (Officiating. ) 


Deputy Administrator-General and 
Official Trustee. (Officiatmg.) 


Official Assignee. 
Official] Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir John W. F., KC. 


Mirza, Ali Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Blackwell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Patkar, ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sitaram Sundarrao, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Baker, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice W. T. W., B.A. (Oxon.), 
1.C.s. 


Rangnekar, The Hon’ble Mr. Sajbba Shankar, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 


Murphy, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Stephen James, 
1.0.8. 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R.S., B.A., Bar- 
at-Law, I.C.S. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bomanji Jamshedji. 

Barlee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. W., B.A., Bar-at- 
Law, 1.C.8. 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harilal Ja; kisandas, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Shingne, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Padinanabh 
Bhaskar, LL.B. 


Kanga, Sir Jamshedji Behramji, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 
G. Davis, 1.0.8... vie oe 


Rajadhyaksha, G.S., M.A., Bar-at-Law, I.¢.5. ss 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. (Officiating.) 


To. ( Po. ) 


Ad vocate-Genera]. 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 


Deputy Secretary to Government, 

1 Department. Also Secretary 

to the Legislative Council, Bombay. 
(In addition). 
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G L Walker 


Vakil J H Bar at Law 
G C OQorman Barat Law 
Mallabari P B Barat Law Khan Bahadur 


Shingne The Hon’ble Padmanabh Bhaskar LI B 
Pradhan V M LLB 


Yobo C M LLB 
Mitchell H C B 


Henetpod tbe Bhaibabhai Patel MA LLB’ Barat 
Ww 


Ratanji Sorabji Dadachanjyi LL B Barat Law 


Fahey E 

Adhiya,® L BA (Cantab) Bar at Iow 
Kundanmal Alumal Phojwani LLB Barat Taw 
Sequeira A F BA LIB Attomney it Iaiw 
Vakil H A_ Barat Law 


Jahir Ali Fatehi LL B 
Chinai A F J Lis 
Majumdar J H 
Desouza A X 


Nakra N BK § 

Rahimtoola S ff BA,LEB Barat Law 
Gadre J G 

Sir Kikabhai Premchand jt 


Ardeshir Phirozshah Mehta 
Nagarkar C B I058 
Dhirijlal J albhai Mehta BA 112 


Adhikiri M hk BA 


Government Solicitor and Publ 
Prosecutor (On leave) 


Clerk of the Crown 
Reporter to the High Court 


Official Assignee Insolvent Debtors 
Court 
Government PI ader (On deputation ) 
Do (Officiating) 
Government Pleader and Public Pro 
secutor kirachi 


Administrator Ceneral and  Officia) 
liustee in addition to his duties as 
Registiar of Companies 


Prothonotary and Senior Master 


Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissione: for taking Accounts 
and J.oca] Investigator 


Master and Assistant Prothonotary 

Tating Master , 

Insolvency Registrar 

Assistant Ta\ing Master 

Iirst Assistant Maste: Officiating 
Maste1 inj A sistant Frothonotary 


Se ond Assi tant Master Officiating 
lst A sistint Mister 


Vhird Assistant Master 
tation ) 


Associate Officiating 3rd Assistint 
fast r 


Assouat 
Magte1 


Associate 
Do 


Off ci ting Associ ite 
Sheff 


Deputy Sheriff 
Registrar High Court Appellate Side 


Deputy Registrar and Sealer Appel 
late Sile and Secretary to Rule 
( ommittee 


Assistant Registrar and Superintend 
ent High Court Tress 


(On depu 


Officiating 31d Assintint 


COURT OF FHE JUDICTAI COMMISSIONTR OF SIND 


Wild, A C BA ICS 


Milne R B MA ICS 
Aston Arthur Henry Southcote m4 Barat Law 


Rupchand Bilaram 
Mehta Dadiba C MA LLB 


Judicial Commissioner of Sind (On 
leave ) 
Officiating do 
Additional Judicial Commissioner of 
sind (Onleave ) 
Do do 


Officiating do 


COURT RLCEIVFR AND LIQLIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS 


Wadia, H H MA Barat Law 
Chinoy A F J ILB 
Mankar MN Ma Attorney at Law 


Court Receiver and Liquidator 
T irst Assistant to do 
Second Assistant to do 
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Madras Judicia! Department 


Beasley ‘The Honble Sir Justice H O (, Kt 
Bar at Law 
Ramesam The Hon ble Sir V Kt 


Venkatasubba Rao The Hon ble Mr Justice M BA 


BL 
Wallace The Hon ble Mr Justice EH H ICS 
Waller, The Hon ble Mr Justice D G ICS 


Madhavan Nair The Honble Mr Justice ( 
Bar at Law 

Krishna Pandala Ihe Honble Mr _  Justie 
Bar at-Law 

Jackson Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice @ H B ICs 


Reilly Tne Hon ble Mr Justice, H D C 


Ananthakrishna Ayyar The Honble Mi ‘Justice 
( V_ Rao Bahadur 
CGurgenvcn The Hon ble Mr Justice A JT ICs 


Cornish Hcn ble Mr Justice, H D 


Sunicram Chett: The Hon ble Mi Justie WO Dis 1 
Bihadu 
Stone Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice Gilbeit 


Rangaswami Alyangar S 

Kiishnaswami Ayyar A Diwan P hi dir 
fhomas Arthu 

Naid Venkataramana Rao, P 

Bewes L H 

Ma lhava Menon J P Bar at Taw 

Aingr RN Bar at Law 


Rajagopalan C BA MIT 


Viswanatha Ayyar AS BA BI 
Sesha Ayengar, K \ 

White GS 

Kandaswam) Mudahyar P 
Andisundrachir! S BA BL 


Satj amurti Aiyar R 
Venkataramana Ayyar \ 


Appa Rio D 
Teech A J 


Chief Justice 


Judge 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
D 


TD 
Do 
Do. 


Do, 

Administrator General 
Advocate Ceneral 

Government Solicitor 
(overnment Pleader 

Pubhc Prosecuto: (On leave ) 
Crown Prosecutor 


Lditor Indian Law Reyoits Madias 
Series 
Taw Reporter 


Do 
Secretary, Rule Comnuttee 
Registrar 
Master High Court 
Deputy Registrar Appellate Side 


Tirst Assistant Registrar Origmal Side 
Commissioner and Clerk of the ( rown 
Second Assistant Registrar Original 

Side 
Official Referee 
Sheriff 


Assam Judicial Department 


Bartley C 1Cg 
Rau | N T¢8 


Tdgely Norman George Armstrong ICS 
Ghosh,h B 
Mukherjee Nani Gopal 


lhukan Kai Bahadui Radha Nith 


bama Siput Jogendry Nath 


District and Sessions Judge Assam 
Valley Districts 

Secretary to Government Iegislative 
Department and Secretary to 
the Assam Legislative (Council 
Supermtendent and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, Admunistrator 
General & Official Trustee Assam 

Distnict and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar 

Additional Diustnct and Sessions 
Judge Sylhet and Cachar 

Distnct and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and aac 4 

Oo 


Do 
Ad litional District an 1 Sessions Judge, 
Assam Valle} Dustricts. 
Jemp 2nd Addi Judge 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell! The Hon ble Sir Courtney Kt 

Twala Prashad The Hon ble Sir At Rai Bihudur 

Rags, The Hon ble Mr Justice Robcrt Lindsay I1¢% 

Wort, The Hon ble Mr Justice Alfred William | wait 
Bar at Law 

Sahay, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Kulwant 

Macpherson, The Hon bk Mr Justice [homis Stewart 
OQIF,ICS Barat Law 

Faz] Ali, The Hon ble Vir Justice Satyid Bu at Law 

Khwaja Muhammad Nur c 1 rf Th Hob! 
Justice Khin Bihidur 

Tames, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Jolin brancus Williim 
Ics 

Scroope, The Hon ble Mr 7 istiece Atthur Eluwar ras 

Davies A C ICS 

Saudagar Singh 

Naresh Chandia Ray w 31 T 1 

Wuhammad Jbrahm 


salyid Sultan Ahmad Suv At bi at Taw 
Agarwala C M, Bir at Law 
Shiveshw ar T) vy al Adv ocot 


Ch cf Justice 
Puisne Judgt 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do, 


D> Offi atin, 

Reoistrir 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registr ir 

Assistant Resistrir Orisa Circuit 
Court Temporiry Additional Mun 
aif of Cuttack in addition to hs 
own duties 

Governinent A ly ocate 

Assistant Government Advocite 

Government Pleader 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Pa.e She Hon tle Sir Arthur At reo 


Heald, The Hon bi Sir Benjamin Hurleit Kt 14 
IGS,VD 

Carr, The Hon ble Mr Justice William 1¢ « 

( unliffe, The Hon ble John Kobert Lis ar at Liv 


Mess The Hon’ble Mr Justice Jyotis Runyan J ut it 

aw 

Otter, The Hon ble Mr Justice Robert Fdwaid 
Bar at Law. 


Ba (4) The Hon ble Mr Justice Maung hsv RBA 
Bu, The Hon ble Mr Justice Wvi Lii it Liaw 


Brown, The Hon ble Mr Just cc Harold Avowsmith 
BA,ICS, Bar at Law 

Laguley, The Hon ble Vit Ju tice John Minty 1 ur at 
Law,Ics 

Moseley, The Hon ble Mr Justice (1 ( 105 


Eggar,A,MA Bar at Taw 
U Ba Dun, Bar at [aw 


Gaunt,C H, LLB 

Byu, U Tun, Bar at Law 
Lambert, E W Bar at-Law 
U Oa Pe, Bar at law 


U Myint Bar at Taw 


U Myint Them WA IT R Barat Law 
Barretto, Charles Lionel 


Lutter, Henry Millard vp 
Mitter,K L BL 
Pakenham Walsh WP WA 
Goldsmith WS 


Myaing, U Bi BA IT 


Clu f Ju tice Rinso 
Judg dv in. on 


Do Rinwgvon \ Chi f Justice 
Do ian..0n 


Io. l 
Do 

Do do 
Do 10 
Do 

Do do 


Do Ofli 1itin. 


Government Advsoc ite 
Deputy Government Alvocate and 
Secretar, to Burma Tegisiatiy 


C puncil 
Assistant ( overnment Advocate 
Do do 
Do do 


Admuustrator G neral and Official 
[Tiustee Burm. ind Official Asenec 
and Rewer H C _ Rangoon 
Oil lating 

Pubhe Prosecutor Rangoon. 

Assist int Public Prosecutor Rineoon 

Jubhc Prosecut ‘\.oulmicin 


Do Mandalay 
Assistint Public Prosecutor, Mandalty 
Registrar, High Court Rangoon 


Pegistrar Original Side, High Court 
Rangoon (Qn leave) 

Pez tiar Small Cause Court Ran- 
goon 
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Mehta, H. D., B.A., Bar-at-Law 


Sein, L. Hoke, BA., B.L. 
Me, U. A-T.M. - 


Kirkham, George cea B.&¢., B.L. 
Bourne, G.C., B.4., 1.C.8. a 


Kyan, L. Hone, B.L. 43 
Daw Me Me Khin, BL. .. 


Registrar, Original Side, High Court 
Rangoon (Officiating.) 
First Deputy Registrar. 
pecond Deputy Registrar, Appellate 
d 


Third Deputy Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department. 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
Fourth Deputy Registrar, Mandalay. 


Do. 
Assistant Registrar. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


rn Sir Charles. S. Kt., M.A., LU.B., I.C.S. 
Macnair, Robert Hill, Bar-at-Law, L. C.8. 


Jackson, R. J., B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, I.C.8., J.P. 


Subhedhar, Ganpat Lakshman, Bar-at-Law . 


Staples, F. As, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 1.¢. g., . JP. 


Grille, I.C.s. 7 - ig 
Pattak, R. F., mw A. (Cantab.), Bar-at- wen e 
Gokhale, Ganesh Hari, B.A., LL.B, 

Bose, Vivin, Bar- at-Law 


Solomon, Joseph Eleazar, B.A., B.L. .- 
Mehta, Vijaj Shankar se 


Judicial Commissioner (On le ave.) 

Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 

Officiating Judicial Comomissioner 

Additional Judicial! Commissioner. 

Officiating Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner: 

Officiating Additional Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate and ex officio 
Standing Counsel. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Fraser, J. H. BR.,C.1.%., O.B.E. .. 
Saudud Din hhan, K. B, B.A., LL.B. 
Abdul Khani Khan, M , 3.4. 


Judicial Commissioner. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


ey Lal, The Hon’ble Sir, Rai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law, 
area The Hon’ble Sir Alan Brice, Bar-at-Law, 
Harrison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Michael Harman, 


1.C.8. 
Addison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James, I.C.S. 
Tek Chand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi, 
Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, I.C.8. 
Jai Lal, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rai Bahadur 


Dalip Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kunwar, Bar-at- 


Law 


ane Haidar, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Syed, Bar-at- 


Ww. 
Skemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. W., I.C.8. 


Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahadeva Vishnu, 
I,C.8 


Abaul Qadir, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Sheikh, Kt. 
innes, F, M., 1C.s 

Nihal Chand, Lala, Rai Sahib 
Webb, Kenneth Cameron 
Ranjit Rai, Lala .. 

Sale, Stephen Leonard, I. ¢. £., Bar-at ‘Law 


Noad, Charles Humphrey Cardon, B.A., Bar-at-Law .. 


Ramlal Diwan, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Abdur Rashid, Mian, M.A., Bar-at-Law 


Chief Justice. 
Judge. 


Additional Judge. 


Additional Judge and President, 2nd 
Sikh Gurdwaras ‘Tribunal. 
Officiating Judge. 


Additional Do. 

Registrar 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Deputy Registrar. 

Legal Remembrancer and Secretary 
Legislative Department. 

Government Advocate eand Admints- 
trator-General, Officia Trustee, Pun- 


jab. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Con- 
veyancing. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Pun- 
jab (Legislative). 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 


Vacant 


Suleman, The Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhammad, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law, M.A., LL.D. 


Mukharji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lal Gopal, B.A., 
LL B,, Rai Bahadur. 


Boys, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. P., Bar.-at-Law 

Banarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Latif Mohan, M A., 
LL.B., Rai Bahadur. 

Kendall, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charles Henry 
Baylay, J.P., (1 C.8 ) 

Young, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Douglas, Bar- 
at-Law 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Carlton Moss, ¢.LE., 
J.P., 1.0.8. 


Pullan, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ayrton Pupplewell, 
M.A., 1.C.8. 


Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath, MA,, 
LL.D. 


Naimat-Ullah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chaudri 


Bennet, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Edward, B.A4., LL.B.. 
Bar-at-Law, J.P , 1.C.8. 


Joshi, Dr. Lachhmi Dat, B Sc., LL.B., Bar-at-Law sity. 


Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis = aie 
Raynor, Frank Ernest ., oh ea vi ‘ise 
Uma Shankar, Bajpai, M.a., LL.B. 2 a 
Wali-Ullah, Dr. M., M.A.. LL.D., Bar.-at-Law 

Brunett, J. BR. W., 1.0.8. : ar 6 ae 


Mogha, Phul Chand, B.A., LL.B... a aa 
Shankar Saran, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Benoy Kumar 

Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., LL.B. 

Dessanges, H. C., Bar-at-Law 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Additional! Puisne Judge. 


Do, 
Do. 


Registrar. 

Deputy Registra1. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Legal Remembrancer to Governinent, 
Deputy Legal Do. Do. 
Governmen tPleader. 

Law Reporter. 

Assistant Law Reporter. 


Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH—LUCKNOW, 


Wazir Hasan, The Hon’ble Justice Saiyid, B.a.,LL.B. .. 


Muhammad Raza, The Hon’ble Justice Khan Bahadur 


Saiyid, B.A,, LL.B, 
Siivastava. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bisheswar Nath, 
B.A., LL.B., 0.B.E. 
Nanavath ane Hon’ble Mr, Justice Erach Maneckshah, 
Kisch, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Barthold Schlesingcr, 
B.A., C.LH., L.C.S. 
ec The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Gordon, 
Manmatha Nath Upadhya, Pandit 
Akbar Husain, Shaikh, B.A., LL.B... a 
Thomas, Jeorge Hector .. ae 7 ae oe 
Ghose, Hemanta Kumar, Bar.-at-Law .. ie 


Bishambhar Nath Srivastava, Babu, B.A., LL.B. ba 


Chief Judge. 
Judge. 


Do, 


Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

(Goverment Advocate. (On lerve). 
Asst. Government Advocate. 
Law Reporter. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins —Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to tahe the burden ot policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government He ordered the District Judge» 
of Bengal im 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square mules of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary thana 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordin1ites 


In Madras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
Buperimtendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so especially m bombay 
Presidency 


In Khandesh from 1826 36 Outram ot 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorngible marau 
ders imto excellent police, and S6uir Geor ,ze 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full time Luropein Superin 
tendents of Police 1n many Districts 


Madras had a torture scandal in 18)3 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time fo1 1€ea] 
police superintendence im 18¥9 the pimeiple ot 
tull trme Luropean supermtendenre w1s intro 
duced in & Madras Act ot that year 1nd the control 
of the Collector was removed 


The Mutiny Jed to general police overhau! 
and retrenchment and the Madras Auct wa 
mainly followed m India Act V of 1561 An 
Act for the Regulation of Police , which still 
governs police working «everywhere in Indi 
cxcept Madras and Bombay, which has its ow 
Police Act (IV of 1890) 


Working —Strictly speahing there 16 n 
Indian Police With the doubtiul exception 
of the Delhi Impcual Area Police and th 
advisory staff of the Intelizence Burcau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly nnd 
its control The police provided for by the 1561 
Act 1s a provincialised police admuistercd by 
the Local Government concerned subject only 
“‘to the general control’ ot the Govrnui 
General 


Within the Jocal Govetnment area the 
police are cnrolled wd orzinted m District 
forces at the head of each of which Is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of cnlist 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Poliec 
ee Officers may also be dismissed by thc 
DS 


The D S PF 18 subject to dual control 
The force he comminds 1s placed it the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of lawand the maintenance of o1de rin the District 
but the departmental working ind efficic ney 
of the force 15 governed by 1 departinental 
Inerarchy of Deputy Inspector General of Police 
Inspector General of Police, and Home Dep urt 
ment Generally speaking the D 5 P his to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magistiral topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
\oree 


The C I D—Ilhe Curzon Polcte Com 
mu sion of 190. 3 modelnised police working 
by providing tor the dicct enlistment and 
trauung of } ducated Indians as Lolice Station 
Otlcers and by creatmg specialised police 
agencies under each J ocal Government for the 
Investigation of spcciahst and protessional 
crime ‘hese igencks are known as Criminal) 
Investigation Departments and work unde: 
a Deputy Inspector Genmral ‘They collate 
1ntorm Won about crime edit the Crome Gazett, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several junsdictions 
and thev control the working of such scientific 
police developments 2s the Iimger Print 
Identification Bureaus 


Headquarters and Armed _ Police — 
At the chiet town of earch Distnct the D S P 
his his ofhce and also his Herdquarter Police 
lines and ptride giound = Lhir 1s the mam 
centre for wcumulttion and distribution to the 
Poluc Stations and Outposts of the District of 
Clothing aims ammunition and accoutrements 
Hire aie the Stores and the Armoury Her 
ilso constabnliry reciuits enlisted bythe D & I. 
uc taught dil lenortent and duties and 
vue tured out to fill vacancies The Head 
quuter Jines abso conta the “wo hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard cn 
Lrewuries Inthe Distrnt and also provide 
qitsoncr and treasure escort Actually thev 
form @ Small wd mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single losing) and bayonets 
Lhe most hi,hly traincd section of them co 
thiounh a mush try course and are armed with 
303 service ifles At most head quarters 
but by no meins all there 1s oso @ 2€se1\e 
of mounted ind armcd police 


Thanas and Thanadars — Almo t through 
out Indiv the populu terms for Police Station 
md Polic Station Offer we Lhinrt = and 

Lhanidar Itis at the Policc Station that 
the public we most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public Whcethcr 1) be in + 
larzc city of mm winotussl hamlet the Ihana 1s 
the plucc where pcople come with thei troubles 
and their gricvinces aginst thei neighbours 
or auiinst 4 p rson or persons unknown = In 
dealing with such eall ts the Thanadar who 
like police oi all rinks, 15 supposed to be always 
on duty 15 chufly guid I by the J ourteentt 
Chapter of the Code of (C1iminil Procedure 
ad the See nd Schedule at the end of that 
(ode This schedule shows neatly all penal 
oftences and stivtes whether or not they u 

cognisable by the pole ’ Che fourteenth 
(hipter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded = visited 
ani vestigated 4 non cognbible complaint 
1s inmiely noted In 1 5 prrate book wid the 
con} lainwnt 5s told to go to court 

Police Prosecutors — Lie compl unant in 4 
cogniswble =«case not only his lus complaint 
recorded but investigated without pryment «1 
fue Irth thanadar succeeds im establishing 1 
prima favtc case against the accused, the pro 
secution m court ls conductcd free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who 1s gencrally % junior 
pladir engazed by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D.8. P. to know 
whether his thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts.—When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is weil enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 

lice station. But in the mofussil the thana 
sg very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its Jurisdiction. Tt is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant thana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


The Chain of Promotion.—Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent, The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indiany 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The 
direct Assistant Supcrintendent, whether from 
England, or from India, is sure of a Superinten- 
dentship, and has chances of D.T. G. after 25 
years’ service. ‘Che period of service for all ranks 
tor full pension is thirty years, andifan officer 
dies in the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police—n the Presidency 
Towns there is unifled police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 


The Police. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Courn, 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Rs. 200 fine summarily, 
1.¢., Without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Bs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 


Round Figures.—The process of reorganis- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselesily, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peated tardily, and there aré no unified statistics 

or the police of India and Burma. The following 

figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through yearly :—There are about 30,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one and a third crores. 
The maintenance of them is a departure from the 
principles laid down by the 1860 Commission 
and the 1861 Act. 


Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crores or 
an average of about one crore per major 
Province. 


There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thejts, 
one hundred and seventy thousand ordinarythefts 
and as many burglaies. They place on trialevery 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 





Statement (1) ‘‘ Military Police” for 1923. 
Assam Rifles. 
Commandants. | naan ee | a | Sepoys. | Total | — 
5 15 77 380 8,420 8,420, (1,763,117 
Eastiern Frontiier Rifles Bengal Battn). 
1 3 16 70 75 843 415,923 
Bihar| and Oris/sa. 
Pe es 12 50 412 472 219,578 
Burma |Military |Police. 
12 35 321 115 11 13,452 7,682,261 
North West Frontier Constabulary. 
Commandant. ‘on ari sa | Sepoys | Total 
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420 | «4,580 | 5,675 | 134,024 



























































Ba, A® | «a : | 
ah = Lg be o é & 
3, 3 RS a 8 gi = Proportion of Police. 
- g o = 6 = o 
g as| 3 =o af : © 3 o and Total 
Province. 5 2 i ee re oe re] a = Cost 
8°38; 2 | gf) ee] ze |g] 8 4 , 
ey Ss |22 ] 33 3 zi o ‘1 2 3 to area, |to population 
m ma a fn 
a*s|a |2° | Aa™l 3 | g | 2 | a g s 
Rs. : 
ssam tgt oe 1 14 13 9 49 296 421 3,523 4,328 ame 1 to 1 to 
12.3 1,772.8 
3engal (excluding 7 45 52 28 268 1,821 2,634 19,711 | 24,606 paar 1 to 
Calcutta.) 2.9 1,853.8 
3ihar www] | 2 | 88 28 182! 1,139 1,348 | 11,446 | 14,422 80,32,102 1 to | 
fo ° 5.8 2,372 | 
3ombay (exclud-| 6/ 42! 30 35 143 738 4,839 | 17,427 | 23,337 | 1,26,80,810, 1 to 1 to : = 
ing Bombay.) 5.69 776 | oss 
& 
3urma( excluding 6 39 39 64 223 1,868 1,474 9,708 | 13,435 1,15,65,914| 1 to 1 to hy 
Rangeon.) | 17.21 954 a 
o™ 
Dias wie oe 4 26 10 ly | 151 738 1,739 8,331 11,043 59,03,849; 1 to 1 to | S 
9.3 1,259; s&s 
[adras .. Re 6 34 38 44 304 1,444 3,101 22,610 | 27,737 1,56,57,220) 1 to 1 to : 
5.1 1,526 . 
{ 
YW.F. . | 1 8 7 1 31 172 625 4,998 5,857 29,57,232} 1 to 1 to 
2.8 399 . 
"unjab .. % 5 36 35 46 130 862 2,863 17,23¢ | 21,243 99,41,481; 1 to 1 to 
4.9 1,053 
Ja Pe ne ae 6 58 51 71 245 2,07 2,614 22,617 | 33,775 1,48,73,890} 1 to 1 to 
3.1 1,343 
a7] 381} 301] 358] 1,716 | 11,171 21,858 | 143,616 | 179,783 | 9,82,33,860 , Lo ag 1? as 
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The Poltce. 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection apphes more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


— — — eee eee —_— =~ —_— 











into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
invcerfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
ot crime. These considerations have been 
elmphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
nent of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime * — 


—_ —_- — — — 




















| | Number 

| in custo- 

Numbet Number | N umber! dy pend- 

pending Numba of Number ‘acquitted ing trial 

Admunistirations. ftom reported in; persons | convicted. | or dis- orinvesti- 

previous | the year. tried, charged./| gation or 

ycar. on bail at 

| end of 
| | | year. 

oe ea em ———— = —_— —~— oe = —= ioe oe so os 

Bengal 610, 271 830, 226.823] 211,162] 15,159) 10,861 
i 

Bihar and O1issa 2.766 43 013 24,6038 16,773 7,830 4,863 

United Proviuces 10,402 1 38,223 97,094 84,526} 12,568 12,304 
I 

Punjab 9,327 57,642 57,578 34,748 2510 12,433 

North-West Hrontics Province. 1,699 7,529 9,673 5,593 4,082 1,199 
| 1 

burma .. 6,079 46,005 73; oe 47,212) 26,180 5,193 

Central Provinces and Borat . 20:4 41,1071 20,367) ~—«12,730} 4,842] 2,795 

Assam .. 00 ww wee 1275 14,414 9,094 5,663] 3,420] 2,557 

Ajmer-Merwnia Hi ‘a 2,565 0,083} 4,668 4,420 248 1,240 

Coorg .. 6. oe 163 572 598 352) 114, 130 

Madras .. a a eal 15,894 227,143 211,183| 195.083; 16,100 6,217 

Bombay... .. e. 8,397 126,184| 123,581 106,077] 19,454' 11,714 

Baluchistan 88 3,079| 8,615 3,160] 448 152 

Delhi “* 280 5,098 3 926) 2,958 968 82 

Tori, 1929 67,0410 1,018,522 867,949 730,459) 134,529 71,245 

—-— Carer NWS EAY NR ES a cr Dat (Peek LD, PN NN 

f 1928 63,079 941,955 797,866 661,755|} 133,268 68,233 

| 1927 27,630 886,679 738,856 602,956) 182,313 63,550 

1026 57,412 858,777 711,493 082,34¢; 126,215 61,607 

1925 96,554 877,780 12.697 078,908} 176,423 56,336 

TOTALS oes 1924 44,997 887.747 703,058 570,729| 130,112 51,490 

1928 26,314 846,664 649,101 521,861] 124,821 50,604 

TO2D sc 09,772 $57,234 631,466 522,002; 127,025 48,484 

1921 56,762 842,948! 611,154) 484,401) 124,328] 48,410 

1920 61.198 851,087 505,108] 119,405; 43,875 
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Jail Admumstration. 


JAILS 


Jail adwinistration In Irdia is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1804, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Pen») Code fot 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the Jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 


The ongin of all jail improvements in India 
In recent years was the Jail Commisgion of 
1889 The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mamly of a mmor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab wnitio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in pnnciple but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 


The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might 
fact be descnbed as thu corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails* im the first 
place, large central jails for convictssentenced 

more than one vear’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails at the head quarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“‘lock-ups”’ for vunder-trial prisoners and 
sonvict3 sentenced to short terms of :mprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
ia under the control of an Inspector-General , 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendenis of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and 1s frequen 
Inspected by the district magistrate. The sta 
under the Su 
central jails, a Deputy Supermtendeat to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all centra) 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promoticn to one ef these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
mentin October, 1915, says .—‘*The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jai) administration at 
the moment are the insuffimency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders ”’ 


The Jails Committee.—Since the {intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the maimte- 
pance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provinaal Governments and 18 subject 


rintendent includes, in large . 


to all India legislation The obvious advi-a 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately tothe appoint- 
ment of a Jaws’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years, Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing Jail accommodation, of recruiting a 
better class of warders, of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners, and of developing pnson 
industnes so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from crmunal offenders, the 
adoptioc of the Enghsh system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents, and the 
creation of children’s courts The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners , the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial, 
the institution of the star-class system, and 
the abolition of certayn practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 


Employment of Prisoners.—The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
namber of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The maim principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment bemg condemned, while care 
18 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is cons 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but lterary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail, 


The conduct of convicta in jail is aaa 
good, and the number of desperate c cters 
among them 1s small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majonty of cases the punishment 
inflicted 18 one of those classed as ‘‘ minor.” 
Among the “‘ major” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment !s intlict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Twe 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was descnbed by the Commis- 
gion a5 Inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor, The most difficult of all jail pro. 
blems is the internal maintenance of Order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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wSrders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a specia) 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners.—As regards “ youtb- 
ful offenders’’—i.¢., those below the age of 15 


—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, | 


and it 1s strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jai] when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in 

reformatory school for a period of from three to 


seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; . 


discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit; and ‘hipping by way of school 
discipline. 


The question of the treatment of “ young | 
adult’ prisoners has in recent years received | 
Under the Prisons Act, pri- | 
soners below the age of 18 must be Foyt separate | 


much attention. 


from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
lace for adolescents (other than youthful 
bituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress bas been made in this direction. 
005, a special class for selected juveniles and 
voung adults was established at the Dharwar 
jait in Bombay; in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal; in 1909 
he Meiktiia jail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and ‘‘juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
eentrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults” bad, for example, 


been in force in two central jails in the Punjab | 


since the early years of the decade, and “* Bors- 
tal enclosures ’* bad been established in some 
jails in Bengai. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress har been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Homey and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 


Reformatory Schools.—These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 


Transportation.—Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal setilement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919.—A com- | 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 


system of prison administration in India with 
apecial reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 


In | 
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Indian Year Book, 1922 (Panee 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 


Fines and Short Sentences.—Those sec 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must: be awarded when a convic- 
ulon occurs, should be amended so as to giva 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohihited, 


The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 


, brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 


has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted {n eavh case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official, In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be@emanded to undergo 


_ the full original sentence. The duty of 
| seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 


which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 


Transportation and the Andamans.—lIf 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, It 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle Andaman 
is not recommended. The retention of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except in regard tos ly dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others wi___ removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special 1 medica] 

unds exist in any particular case, cease 
apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous Impri- 
sonment for transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
rmit of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
fon of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 


Criminal Tribes. -The first essentia] of suc- 


cers in dealing with the criminal trbes is the 


published in 1021, was summarised in the provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. I¢ is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


Jail Population. 


ing whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
poses: be by not by individuals. it 

irable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during thefive years ending 1929 


are shown in the following table :— 


1929 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 

Jai] population of all classes on Ist 
anuary ee ee | 140,142 136,424} 132,253 129,753 128,814 
Adm)ssions during the year «| 598,568 585,206} 582,243 655,097 536,219 
Aggregate ae -.| 738,710 721,630} 714,496 684, 850 664,533 

Discharged Uuring the year from all 
caliseg 0° ee ee »» | 601,181 681,512) 578,065 552,624 534,779 
Jail population on Sist December ..| 187,129 | 140,118] 136,431 | 132,226 | 129,754 
Convict population on Ist January ..| 118,970 | 116,161) 113,301 | 111,395 | 110,810 
Admissions during the year... »» | 167,697 167,013] 169.836 162,772 158,139 
Aggregate és .. | 286,667 283,174) 283,137 274,167 2€8,449 
Released during the year es 163,796 160,875] 162,628 157,568 158,997 
Transported beyond seas cs ma 1,821 008 1,301 783 616 
Casualties, &c. .. oe ee 2,514 2,497 2,469 2,286 2,089 
Convict population on 81st Decemter.| 116,187 | 118 “148,706 116,161 | 113,274 | 111,395 





More than one half of the total number of con: | 
victs received in jails during 1929 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 136,000 out of 168,000 are 
returned a3 illiterate, 








The percentage of previously convicted 
‘prisoners was 20 being the same as in 1928, 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 282 to 339. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1927 to 1929 — 











Nature and Length of Sentence. 1929 | 1928 | 1927 

Not exceeding One month .. 29,888 29,758 31,122 

Above one month and not exceeding six months, 67,325 68,271 67,356 

»» six months “ . One year .. 34,285 34,603 35,420 

»» one year ‘i ae five years .. 28,639 27,280 28,714 

» five years FA ne ten , .. 4,202 3,753 3,980 

Exceeding ten years we a ae 516 406 485 

Eee beyond seas— 

(a) for life . es a - 1 637 1,735 1,555 

(b) fora term bs ie a ie ai 42 89 

Sentenced todeath .. a ee Ks 1,175 1,158 1,112 
The total daily average population for 1929 Total expenditure increased from 
was 116,008, the total offences dealt with by . Bs. 1,81,80,045 to Rs. 1,85,15,674 while total 
criminal courts was 282, and by Superintendents | cash earnings decreased ‘trom Rs. 22,37,704 


185,977. The corresponding figures for 1928 
were 116,501; 350 and 132,406, respectively. 


The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a decrease, viz.. from 236 to 221. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed was 6,229 as compared with 6,106 
n the preceding year. 


to Rs. 22,13,746; there was consequently ab 
increase of Rs. 4,50, 882 in the net cost t) 
Government. 


The death rate increased from 12°68 

per mille in 1928 to 18°63 in 1929. The 
adiminsions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick rose from 
20°32 to 21°26. 
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The Laws of 1931 


RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, 
AND 
MANHAR R VAKIL, Barrister at Law 


1 The Punjab Crimmal Procedure 
Amendment (Supplementary) Act —The 
Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act 
1330 enables the Local Government to appoint 
(Commissioners for the trial of certam specfied 
off nces The present Act provides for an 
appe 11 to the High Court by any person convicted 
on a trial held by Commissioners under the 
the above Act and for the submission to the 
High Court fo1 confirmation of any sentence of 
de ith passed by the Commiussione1s 


2 The Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act —TIhis Act gives effect to the recommen 
ditions ot the Lariff Board 1egaiding certam 
railway materils made of steel A _ specific 
duty of Rs 240 per cwt 18 imposed on fish 
bolts and nuts and dogspikes and ot Rs 2 per 
cwt on rivets yibs cotte1s and keys Crome 
steel switches and ciossmgs are also biought 
under the protective tariff Stretcher bars 
which form part of switches and crossings are 
hable to the same duty as switches and 
clossings whcther importcd with the latter or 
s¢ parately 


3 The Gold Thread Industry (Protec 
tion) Aet —Pursuant to the recommcndation 
ot the Tart Board a duty of 50 per cent ad 
valorem 18 luyied by the present Act for a period 
of tin years on silver thicad and wire (including 
so callcd gold thread and wire mainly made of 
sliver) silver leat imitation gold and silver wire 
and thicad, lametta and arti lcs of a hke nature 
lhe duty on silver plate and silver manufactures 
all sorts not otherwise specified, 1s rcstored to 
30 per cent adiralorem In item No 131 of 
the second schedule to thc Indian Lariff Act 
1894, the words gold thicid and wie al 
omitted 


4 The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 
Act —Undcr sul section (1) (e) of 5 58 C ot 
the Indian Income tax Act 1922 a privat 
provident fund must be vestcd in tw> o1 moi 
trustees Lhe present Act enables the Official 
Lrustec to b py omnted sole tiustee of the tund 
should those ccnc rned desire to appoint lim 


§ The Indian Territorial Force (Amend 
ment) Act —Jhe Indian IJcrritoial J orce Act 
1920, does not empower the Governor Genctral 
in Council to prescribe extra (voluntary) traming 
for persons enlolled unde: the Act Lhe effect 
ot this 1s that such persons not being officers 
are not subject to the Indian Army Act 1911 
The present Act makes good this omission by 
substituting nel (d) of subsec (2) of s 13 
of the omginal Act the woids preliminary 
and periodical military trammg compulsory 
and voluntary for for the wo1ls the preli 
minary and yecriodical tiajming to be undergone 
by 


6 The Auxihary Foree (Amendment) 
Act—Under cl (f) of sub sec (2) of s 30 of 
the Auxiliary Lorce Act, 1920, the Governoi 
General in Council is empowered to make rules 
for the grant of pay and allowances to persons 
liable to perform military service under the Act 
Lhe present Act empowers the Governor 
General in Council to make rules for the grant 
of pay and allowances to persons who may be 
1equired to undergo military trainmg under the 
Act but are not lable to perform military 
service lhe words enrolled persons are 
substituted for the words persons hable to 
jerform muhtary service under this Act , in 
eas (f) of sub sec (2fofs 80 of the orginal 

l 


7 The Cantonments (Amendment) Act — 
[his Act removes certain minor defects from 
the Cantonments Act 1924 <A proviso 1s 
vdded to sub sec (1) ofsec 39 of the original 
Act which allows a quorum of four to a nominated 
board (s 2) In subsec (1) of s 52 of the 
riginal Act certain words are omitted which 
cnable the officer commanding m chief, the 
Command to intervene promptly when he 
considers 1t necessary to do so (8 3) Sections 
4 and 5 of the present Act 1cmove verbal flaws 
fromss 75 and 77 A of the original Act Under 
S 99 A of the original Act the Local Government 
may only exempt propeity o1 goods or class 
or property or goods belonging to the Secretar) 
of State for India in Council from payment 
of tax Section 6 of the present Act provides 
for the exemption fiom taxation of property 
which does not belong to the Secretary of State 
fo1 Indiain Council Unders 246, prosecutions 
for the offences of loitermg for the purpose of 
prostitution, «tc , can be instituted on the com 
plaint of police ofhcers not below the rank ot 
Sub Inspector employed in the cantonment 


. section 7 of the present Act enables a sergeant 
|of police to mstitute such prosecutions 


A 
new section 15 added which enables Assistant 
Secretaries to pass routme orders on behalt 
of the Taecutive Office: durmg the lattcrs 
swbsencc from the cantonmcnt (s 8) 

8 Indian Naval Armament (Amendment) 
Act—-Ihe Jondon Naval Treaty, 1930, was 
Signed on bthalf of His Majesty and certain 
Powers in oider to picvent the dangers and 
reduce the burdens inbercnt in competitive 
armaments ind to carry torward the work begun 
by the Washington Naval Conicience and to 
facilitate the progressive l1ealisation of general 
limitation and ruduction of armaments This 
treaty pics Mbcs further limitations relating to 
the displaccment of armament of aircraft 
Galrlers and submarmes ‘The present <Act 
gives effect to the London Naval Treaty, 1930, 
so far as Brifish Indiiis concerned, by securing 
te observince of the rcstalctions prescribed 

iercln 
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9. The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amend- | 
ment) Act.—The International Labour Con- 
ference at ita session held between 1920 and 
1926 adopted several draft Conventions and 
Recommendations relating to seamen. The 
action to be taken on these draft Conventions 
and Recommendations was considered in 
consultation with the Indian Tegislature. 
The present Act embodies the provisions of 
these draft Conventions and Recommendations 
in so far as it was possible to give effect to 
them in India. 


Section 4 of the Act embodies the provisions 
of the draft Conventions relating to the employ- 
ment of young persons and children at sea. 
It Fpl the employment of young persons 
under fourteen years of age at sea except (a) 
in scoop or training ship; or (5) in a ship 
in which all persons employed are members. 
of one family; or (c) in a home-trade ship of 
s burden not exceeding three hundred tons; 
or (d) where such young person is to be employed 
on nominal wages and will be in the charge: 
of his father or other adult near relative. Sub- 
ject to certain exceptions it prevents the em- 
ployment of young persons under 18 years 
of age to work as trimmers or stokers. It 
provides for the compulsory medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at 
sea by preventing the enipioy tent of such 
personsin any ship unless there has been deli- 
vered to the master a certificate granted by 
a prescribed authority that the young person 
is physically fit to be employed in that capacity. 
A certificate of such anature remains in force 
for one year only from the date on which it 
ia granted. It further provides for the main- 
tenance of a register of young persons employed 
on a ship or a list of them in the articles of 
Agreement. Penalties are provided for the 
contravention of any of the above provisions. 
The Governor-General in Council is authoris- 
ed to make rules for all matters mentioned 
above. 


Section 5 provides that the master of every 
ship shall sign and give to a seaman discharged 
from his ship in British India, either on his 
discharge or on payment of his wages, a certi- 
ficate stating the quality of the work of 
the seaman or whether the seaman has fulfilled 
his obligations under the agreement with the 
crew, 


Section 6 provides that any Indian seaman 
whose eervice is terminated before the period 
contemplated in his agreement by reason of the 
wreck of loss of his ship is entitled (1) to his 
wages until he is repatriated to the port of his 
departure from India and (2) to compensation 
for the loss of his personal effects up to one 
month’s wages. He is, however, not entitled to 


receive s under clause (1) in respect of any 
od during which (a) he was or could have 
n suitably employed ; or (b) he negligently 


failed to apply to the proper authority for relief 
as a distressed or destitute lascar. 


Sections 7 and 8 provide for the inspection 
of the conditions of work of seamen entitlin 
the master or three or more of the crew to cal 
for inspection in respect of visions, water, 
medicines and appliances, weights, and measures 
and accommodation. 
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10. The Vizagapatam Port Act.—The port 
of Vizagapatam has been declared under 
item 9 of part I of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Rules to be a major port and is under the direct 
administration of the Governor-General in 
Council. The statutory powers in respect of the 
port under the Indian Ports Act, 1908, and the 

ras Outports Tanding and Shipping Fees 
Act, 1885, are, however, still vested in the 
Government of Madras. The present Act 
transfers these powers from the Local Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council, 
except those under s. 6 (1) (p), 8. 17, 8. 49 and 
8. 50 of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, concerning 
the port health administration at the port of 
Vizagapatam. 


11 The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act — 
This Act prohibits the employment of children 
under the age of twelve years in the handling 
of goods anywhere within the ports to which 
the Act applies. In sub-sec 6 (1A) of 8. 6 of 
the Indian Ports Act, 1908 for the words “at 
piers, jetties, landing-places, wharves, quays, 
docks, ware-houses and sheds’ the words 
‘Sin any port subject to this Act” are 
substituted. 


The Indian Finance Act.—This act continues 
certain provisions of the Indian Finance Act, 
1930, and provides for additional resources, 
Sections 2,5 and 9 provide for the continuance 
for a further period of one year, of the existing 
provisions regarding salt duty, inland postage 
rates and the credit to revenue of interest on 
securities forming part of the Paper Currency 
Reserve. Section 3 increases the customs 
duty on the articles mentioned in Schedule I 
to this Act. Some of these are: Ale, beer, etc. ; 
denatured spirit; spirits including brandy, gin, 
whisky, liqueurs ; drugs and medicines contain- 
ing spirit, perfumed spirits, etc. wines, sugar 
and silver bullion and coin. Section 4 levies 
additional duties on the articles mentioned 
in Schedule II to the present Act. Some of 
which are : Fish, cigars, cigarettes, kerosene, 
motor spirit, mineral oil, motor cars, artificial 
silk yarn and thread, silk mixtures, portland 
cement and cotton piece goods. Sections 6, 8 
and 10 respectively provide for increases in 
the excise duties on motor spirit, kerosene 
and silver, corresponding to the increases in 
the customs duties on the same articles. Sec- 
tion 7 provides for the continuance, for another 
year, of the levy of income-tax and super-tax 
with certain alteration as to rates set forth 
in Schedule IV of the present Act. 


12. The Indian Reserve Forces (Amend- 
ment) Act.—Under clause (11) of sub-8ec. (1) of 
8. 6 of the Indian Reserve Forces Act, 1888, 
the offences referred to in clauses (a), (b) 
and (c) of that sub-section are triable by a 
Magistrate of the First Class only. Section 6 of 
the present Act empowers a Presidency 
Magistrate also to try such offences. Section 
7 of the original Act is repealed. 


13. The Iadian Factories (Amendment) 
Act.—The Indian Factories Act, 1911, contains 
no specific provision empowering Local Govern- 
ments to frame rules to provide for the preven- 
tion of fires in factories. The present Act 
inserts a new clause in sub-sec. (2) of 8. 87 of 
the original Act specifically empowering Local 
Governments to frame such rules. 
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14. The Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act.—This Act remains in force till March 
31, 1932. Section 3 levies an additional customs 
duty on salt imported into British India at the 
rate of four and a half annas per maund. Sec- 
tion 4 empowers the Governor-General in 
Council to impose further additional customs 
duty not exceeding one anna per maund on 
salt if on inquiry he finds that saltis being 
imported into British India at such a 
as is likely to render insufficient the benefits 
intended to be afforded to the Indian salt 
industry by the additional duty iniposed by 
s. 3. Unders. 5 the Governor-Generalin Counc 
May require any producer of salt in India to 
enter into an undertaking within a specified time, 
that he will sell to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council fine white salt of the quality 
usually made by such producer. If any pro- 
ducer of salt fails to enter into such undertaking 
within the time specified, or fails to fulfil it, 
the Governor-General in Council may direct 
that all salt produced by him, on being taken 
by sea into any port in British India, shall be 
chargeable with the additional duties imposed 
by ss. 3and 4. Excepting the above case salt 

roduced in India is exepmpted from the ad- 
itional duties imposed by ss. 3 and 4. 


15. Wheat Import Duty Act.—This Act 
came into effect on 20th March 1931, and 
remains in force till 31st March 1932. Section 
2 imposes a duty at the rate of two rupees 
per cwt. on wheat imported into India. Under 
8. 3 wheat imported under a contract when the 
order was placed before the Ist of March 1931, 
and the contract was closed not later than 
the 20th of March 1931, is exempted from duty 
provided documents showing that the contract 
of sale has been made under these circumstances 
are deposited with the Customs Collector before 
the first day of may 1931. 


Section 4 imposes a duty at the rate of two 
rupees per cwt. on wheat flour imported into 
India. 


Section 6 empowers the Governor-General 
in Council to reduce or remove the duties before 
the 31st day of March, 1932, should circumstances 
so change as render the duties excessive or 
unnecessary. 


16. The Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act.—This Act repeals the Provisional Collec- 
tion of Taxes Act, 1918. Under s. 3 the Gover- 
nor-General in Council may insert a declaration 
in a bill providing for the imposition or increase 
of a duty of customs or excise, that any provision 
of the bill relating to such imposition or increase 
phall have immediate effect. A provision 
in a billin respect of which such a declaration 
is made is a “declared provision” under the 
Act (s. 2). A declared provision has the force 
of law immediately on the expiry of the day 
on which the bill containing it was introduced. 
A declared provision ceases to have the force 
of law (a) when it comes into operation as an 
enactment or (8) when the Governor-General 
in Council in pursuance of a motion iy 
by either chamber of the Indian Legislature, 

cts that it shall cease to have the force 
of law, or (c) on the expiry of the sixtieth day 
after the day on which the bill containing it 
was introduced (s. 4). Under s. 5 refunds 
must be made of all duties collected under a 
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declared provision when the latter comes into 
operation as enactment in an amended form. 
The rate at which refunds of any duty may 
be made must not exceed the difference between 
the rate of such duty proposed in the declared 
provision and the rate of such duty in force 
when the bill was introduced. 


17. The Indian Succession (Amendment) 
Act.—Sections 222 and 224 of the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, provide for the grant 
of probate to an executor or to several executors 
simultaneously or at different times. The 

resent Act by amending these sections provides 
or the grant of probate and letters of admini- 
stration to a company on the lines of the provi- 
sions in the English law. 

18. The Aligarh Muslim University, 
(Amendment) Act.—Under the provisions 
of the Aligarh Muslim University Act, 1920, 
university instruction is confined to post- 
intermediate students but the University 
maintains an intermediate College, consisting 
of two High School classes, for the p ge 
of preparing students for admission to its degree 
courses. In 1927, the rs ae Muslim University 
Committee recommended that the question 
of the future of the Intermediate College should 
be examined after a period of three years when 
the system of the separation of the intermediate 
classes from the degree classes had been given 
a full trial. The matter was accordingly con- 
sidered by the General Overhauling Committee 
of the University in 1930 and it was resolved 
that the existing intermediate College should 
be abolished, the High School classes being 
transferred to the school and the intermediate 
classes to the University. The present Act 
gives effect to this decision by amending certain 
provisions of the original Act, namely, ss. 12. 27, 
29 and 32. The amendments also secure that the 
University will be able to vontinue to maintain 
the Tibbiya College of Unani Medicine and will 
allow it to establish and maintain any similar 
institutions falling within the objects of the 
University as set forthin s. 5 of the original Act. 


19. The Land Customs (Amendment) 
Act.—The present Act strengthens the protection 
against smuggling of silver and other articles 
liable to a high rate of customs duty across 
certain land frontiers. The penalties forsmug- 
gling provided under the Land Customs Act, 
1924, are confiscation and fine. The present 
Act provides a penalty of imprisonment to the 
extent of siz months for the offence of smugglin 
dutiable or prohitited goods across a lan 
frontier. It is, however, left to the option of 
the Customs Officers whether to prosecute in 
petty cases, and to retain the power, conferred 
on them by the present Act, to inflict the penalty 
of fine and of confiscation. 

- The Sheriff of Calcutta (Powers of 
Custody) Act.—The closing of the Alipur 
Bridge for perpoees of reconstruction has made 
it impossible for the Sheriff of Calcutta to 
take persons, lawfully in his custody, to and 
from the Presidency Jail without proceeding 
for a short distance beyond the local limits 
of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court. This Act places the legality 
of his custody of prisoners, while trav 
over that short distance, beyond dispute an 
poten him against possible vexatious 
or damages, As the Alipur Bridge has heen 
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closed on several occasions the Act provides 
for sufficient retrospective effect to make all 
possible claims time barred 


21. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act — 
The Indian Mines Act, 1923, confers certain 
powers and duties on District Magistrates 
In addition powers are conferred upon District 
Magistrates by the Regulations and Rules 
issued under the Act The present Act provides 
for the exercise within the limits of the Presi 
dency towns of the powers conferred upon 
District Magistrates under the original Act 


22 Heavy Chemical Industry (Protec 
tion) Act—This Act imposes protective 
duties on magnesium chloride and certain other 
heavy chemicals The duties on magnesium 
chloride and the heavy chemicals are to rereain 
in force till March 31 1939 and March 3] 1933 
respectively The Governor General in Council 
18 empowered to further increase the duty on 
magnesium chloride if he finds that 1t 1s bemg 
rmported into British India at a price as 18 
likely to render ineffective the protection 
afforded by this Act 


23. The Indian Press (Emergency Pow | 
ers) Act—In 1930 the Governor General | 
plomulgated Ordinance No 10 to provide for’! 
the better control of the Press and of unautho 
iised news sheets and newspapers The present 
Act secures the powers conferred by the Ord1 
nance and gives them duration for a period of 
one year With power to the Governor General 
in Council to extend the Act for a further period 
not exceeding one year 


Sections 8 to 14 provide for the control of 
printing presses and newspapers Under s 3 
sub sec (1) 2 person heeping a printing pres» 
who is required to make a declaration under 
8 4ofthe Press and Registration of Books Act 
1867, may be required by the Magistrate, for 
reasons to be recorded in writing to deposit 
with the Magistrate within ten days from the 
co on which the declaration is made, secu1ity 
not amounting to more than one thousand 
rupees This deposit will be refunded on appli 
cation by the keeper of the press if that press 
publishes no objectionable matter for a period 
of three months from the date of the declaration 
(8 3,8ubs (2)) Ifa printing press in respect 
of which security has not been required or 
having been required has been refunded pub 
lishes objectionable matter, the local Government 
may by notice in writing to the keeper of the 
press stating or describing the offending matter 
oider the keeper to deposit with a Magistrate 
security amounting to not less than five hundred 
and more than three thousand rupees (s 3, 
subs (8) } 


Section 4 describes the matter which 1s to 
be treated as objectionable matter throughout 
the Act,:e, matter which incite to or encourage, 
or tend to Incite to or encourage, the commission 
of any offence of murder or any cognizable 
offence involving violence, or directly or in 
directly express approval or admiration of anv 
such offence, or of any person, real or fictitious, 
who has committed or is alleged or represented 
to have committed any such offence If a 
ponnng Tene publishes objectionable matter 
the Lo Government has power to declare 
ite security forfeited or where security has not 
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been deposited to declare the press futert 1 
An explanation is added which saitguaids 
buna fide literary and historical writings 
Unders 5a person making a fresh declilation 
in respect of a press whose security has ber 
declared forfelted unders 4 ors 6 must depopit 
with the Magistrate security amounting, 
not less than one thousand or more than ten 
thousand rupees Unders 6 the Local Govern 
ment may declare the security deposited under 
8 6 forfeited 1f the press prints objectionable 
Matter Sections 7 8 9 and 10 relate to 
newspapers and are the same, mutates mutandis, 
as ss 8, 4 5 and 6 relating to newspapers 
Section 11 prescribes the penalty for keeping a 
pressor publishing a newspaper without making 
a deposit as required by the Local Government 
or a Magistrate Section 12 deals with the 
consequences of failure to deposit security as 
required by the Act, namely, forfeiture in the 
case of a press and as regards a newspaper the 
annulment of the declaration made under s 5 
of the Press and Registration of Books Act 
1867 Section 13 provides for the 1eturn of 
the deposited security where a person ceascs to 
keep the press ora publisher makes a declaration 
unders 8of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867 Section 14 deals with the issue 
of search warrants as regards a printing piess 
or copies of a newspaper which are declared 
forfeited Sections 15 to 18 deal with unautho 
rised news sheets and newspapers Unders 16 
any police officer may seize any unauthorised 
news sheet and newspaper A Magistrate may 
cause these to be destroyed if he considers 
these documents mauthorised Section 17 
provides tor the seirure and forfeiture of un 
declared presses which are used for producing 
unauthorised news sheets and newspapers 
The offence of disseminating unauthorised 
news sheets and newspapers 18 punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to s1x 
months, or with fine, or with both (s 18) 


Sections 19 to 22 deal with special pro 
visions relating to the seizure of certain docu 
ments Under s 19 the Local Government 
is empowered to declare forfeited and to 1ssuc 
search warrants for any newspaper book or 
other documient wherever made if 1t appears 
to the Iovcal Government to contain objection 
able matter Section 20 empowers the Chief 
Customs Officer to detain any package brought 
into British India which he suspects contains 
objectionable publieations Section 21 prohibits 
the transmission by post of unauthorised news 
sheetsand newspapers Section 22 empowers 
@ person in charge of a post office to detain anv 
article other than a letter or parcel which he 
suspects contains objectionable publications or 
unauthorised news sheetsand new*papers § 23 
(1) provides for applications to the High Court 
to set aside orders requiring the deposit of 
security [unders 3,subs (3)ors 7 subs (3)] 
or orders of forfeiture (underss 4,6 8 10 or 19) 
Provision 1s also made for an application to the 
High Court in the case ofa printing press which 
has been forfeited under subs (2) of 8 12 
to set aside the order of forfeiture on the 
ground that the press had not been used in 
contravention of that section Section 24 
prove that all such applications must be 

eard and determined by a 8 Bench of 
the High Court consisting of three Judges 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India 1s a ] ounder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in 1t equal rights with other 
Member States, a position which she maimly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self Governnmg Dommuions of the 
British Empire The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris mn 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions 1n 1917 passed a 
resolution which set Indi: upon the road that 
led to the high internation u platform on which 
she stepped. 


India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conterence of 1918, at the Impema) Conferences 
held in London mm 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Keonomic Conference held 
m London in 19380 The report of the Inter 
Imperial Rclitions Committee of the Imperial 
( onference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ‘autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another mm any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations India 1s not yet a Self-Governing 
Dommaion to the extent indicated im this tormul 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government in India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
{to quote agam from the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold ‘im all essential 
respects the same position im relition to the 
administration of puble affairs’? in India 
as 18 held by His Majesty the King Empero1 
in Great Britam And there are certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
im the Empire is not the same as that 
ot the Self Governing Dominions India, for 
example, 13 not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States 


The position enjoyed by India m the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire she joined 
im the Paris Peace Negotiations m 1918-19 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non 
self-governing States Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world She 1s an original 
member of the Leigue by virtue of para 1 
of article T of the Covenant by whith the Le veuc 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion o1 Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League She 1s the only omginil member 
which 18 not self governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article 1, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which 1s not self-governing, 


India’s Attitude, 


On questions coming before the League, 
Tndia has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State ‘Lhe Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government 1s ultimately 
responsible for the appomtment of Indian 
delegates and for their imstruction, but im 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly im consultation and agreement with 
one another Partly asa result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No 1X adopted by the Impermal War 
Conference mm 1917, recommending snter ala 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same repregentation as the Dominions 
at all international “conferences at which the 
British Kmpuire 1s represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims 
In particular in the mternational Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth One interesting case occurred mn 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships. 


India’s New Status. 


It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Pans Peace Conference and League 
of Nations m the manner in which she did 
was In certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Act Nevertheless, as the Secretarv 
of State m a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929, showed, ‘‘It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate 1+: ‘“‘ But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
it8 exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion.” 
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There are available many illustrations of | 


India and the League of Nations 


Member for Education Health and Lands m 


these princuples beimg followed in practice | the Executive Council of His kxcellenoy the 


India 18 given scope to pursue in the League of | 
Nations an independent line of action within 


very wide limits even though as has occurred 
in some instances it brings her imto conflict 
with His Majesty s Government In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H M 8 
Government which resulted mn India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own hking In 
the event of such conflict within those hmuits 
the Secretary of State acts if he acts 
at all as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty s 
Government He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solldarity with British Delegates but rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of Hie Majesty’s 
Government he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britam India has 
articipated in all the Assembles of the League, 
bn the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi 
vidual x:mportance she plays a very predominant 
part, and m numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non 
League, International Conferences, mcluding 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armaments 
in 1921, in Genoa Cconomuic Conference in 1922, 
and the InternatiOnal Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930 India 1s also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, e g the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co operation It 18 mmteresting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
heen acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
(,overning Body of the International Labour 
Office and 1t is understood that this position 
He ae to his being elected Chairman 
mM 


‘Lhe Personnel of the Indian Delegation has 
from the outset largely been Indian 1n race, 
though owing to the constitutional organizatior 
ot the Indian administration it has frequently 
been necessary for her to be represented by 
knglishmen This has especially been the 
tase when specialized at a were required 
‘Lhe Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual Assembly 
of the League was for the first time led by an 
Tndian (The Hon ble Sir Mohammed Habibullah 


Viceroy and Governor General) 
ing year the delegation was Jed by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner While the delegations to the Inter 
national Labour Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers 
delegations always have been Indian This 
18 merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 
number of Indians should be given the ye 
nity of being trained in the international! field 
An example of the mcreasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the mstance of Sir Jehangir Coyaj1 a member 
the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to e need for an 
inquiry into world depression 


The Secretary of State in his Memorandum 
to the Statutory Commission Party wrote — 

India 8 membership of the League has had 
the effect of stimulatmg her national self- 
consciousness and has laid the foundations of 
an informed public interest m international 
affairs Indias representatives have 
not confined themselves merely to the rule of 
spectators, but have played a prominent part 
in Many of the meetings whith they have 
attend She has fully justified her position 
a8 @ separate Member of the League by her 
co operation In the economic and social spheres 
which form so large a part of 1ts activities 
But in certaim questions where special Indian 
interests are involved the Indian Delegation 
can and does take an independent line, and 
mav even find itself im opposition to other 
parts of the Empire But sometimes 
on non political questions the British and 
Indian Delegations have remamed in opposite 
camps On such questions, when special Indian 
interests are at stake India sright of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanced on behalf of His Majesty s 
Government ’ Lord Reading, in a note at 
the end of his Viceroyalty, stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had worked satisfactonly and that the 
Government of India without any definition 
of its problematical rights, already mm practice 
ree all the advantages which it might 
claim 


The jear 1932 has seen the opening of a 
League of Nations bureau in Bombay in res 
ponse to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva Its purpose will be to keep im 
touch with representative Indian opmion so 


that Gencva and India may be brought closer 
toscther 


In the follow 
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Labour in India. 


During previous years very little authentic 
information was available regarding Labour 
in India, and the sections dealing with this 
question in The Indian Year Book were more or 
less confined to a description of the main Acts 
in Labour Legislation in India and to such 
information as could be gleaned from the official 


Reports of the administration of these Acts and , of existi 


submission to the Royal Commission. Man: 
of these Memoranda have been published, an 
contain a fund of the most valuable informatio 
possible. No use could, of course, be made o 
such information as the Governments and other 
submitting these Memoranda desire to kee} 
confidential. But, where descriptions are give 
conditions which must be known t« 


from the Reports published of Enquiries con-; large bodies of persons in the respective loca 


ducted by the Labour Office of the 
of Bombay. With the appointment ofa Royal 
Commission on Labour in India all Provincial 
Governments and Railways, and many of the 
larger labour-employing organisations and 
Associations of such organisations have made 
enquiries into labour conditions in their respec- 
tive territories and jurisdictions, and have com- 
piled fairly comprehensive Memoranda for 


overnment , lities concerned and which could easily be ob 


tained by any person enquiring into them, us 
has been made of them and every endeavour hai 
been made to make this section as complete a: 
possible by the presentation of essential facts 
The Editors of The Indian Year Book gratefulls 
acknowledge the sources which have been made 
use of in the compilation of this note. 


GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and has always been a pre eminently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
72°98 per cent. of her people are dependent on 
the soil for their livelihood. Except in a com- 
paratively few cases there is no settled and 
permanent labour force in most industrial 
centres in India. The vast majority of indus- 
tries draw the labour they require from the 
village—labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village life and periodically returns to renew 
its associations with it. This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of half a year. Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro- 
longed industrial disputes. 

The emergence of Indian industrial labour 
as such may be considered to be associated 
with the year 1880. Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date may be divided, for purpo- 
ses Of broad generalisation, into four periods, 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 ; (2) from 1916 to 1921; 
(3) ; from 1922 to 1927; and (4) from 1928 to 
the present day. The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to 264 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000. The total number of jute 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000. There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
industries were established. Labour was immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
extremely low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could be earned by work in the 
fields. Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the 
factory, child labour was exploi and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the worker. Hours of work were excessive, no 
amenities were provided because the only thing 


that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep. The provision of housing was 
a necessary evil which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns. The 
Factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 
factory worker was expected to do. The 
humanitarian employer was considered to be a 
pest who would ruin industry and ali that indus- 
trialists thought of was the greatest return 
which could be obtained from the capital invested. 

The second period emerged soon after the 
outbreak of war. Large contingents of Indian 
troops were sent overseas, and had to be supplied 
with adequate clothing and the munitions of 
war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandered for transportofmenand materials 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were made by the belligerent countries for raw 
products. India secured the opportunity for 
which she had been looking for generations. Her 
credit expanded, her industries thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal. 
Prices soared high. Owing to the influx of 
large bodies of persons to the towns, housing 
became hopelessly inadequate and rents rose to 
such an extent as to call for legislative restric- 
tions. But nobody thought of those who were 
mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
wealth of India. Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had always been. The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
floated. Agriculturists were sec high 
prices for their produce. Labour was in great 
demand not only in agriculture but also in 
commerce and industry. The successes which 
labour met with during the war in demands for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with each increase 
in the cost of living. Where demands were not 
granted strikes were threatened. The Influenza 
se lprton of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the ulation of the country created a big 
gap in the cvailable supply of labour, and almost 
all the strikes of the period for increases in wages 
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were successful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage 1n the available supply of labour 

The ual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded mullions of men 
and women who rapidly spent the savings 
secured during the War The pre war indus 
tries in the belligerent countries could not be 
reorganised at once ‘The spectre of unemploy 
ment loomed large Credit fell With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendency The year 1922 
may be considered as the begining of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the history 
of Indian industrial labour Labour all over 
the world demanded an improvement in the 
conditions of life and work The creation of 
an International Organisation to deal with all 
questions connected with labour from an Inter 
national pomt of view and the commitment 
of India, as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles to the ratification and acceptance 
as far as possible, of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into lime with the other industrial 
countries of the world in ameborating the 
conditions of labour The beginning of this 
period therefore saw a radical revision of the 
existing HKactory Law by an Amending Act 

gsed early in 1922 Jhe existing Indian 

es Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 

during which year a Workhmen s Compensation 
Act was also passed for the first time <A Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1926 

The depression in trade and industry which 
set 1n1n 1922 has continued ever since Various 
attempts have been made by all classes of 
industrialists to reduce tl wages of labour 
in order to reduce costs of production Con 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill 
owners Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahmedabad cotton mulls by 
20 per cent with effect from the 1st Ap111 1923 
was successful to the extent of an eventual 
cut of 15 620 per cent being agreed to after a 
general strike lasting more than two months 
A similar attempt made by the Bombay Mill 
owners Association In 1925 to reduce wages 
by 114 per cent was, however frustrated b 
@ strike lasting for nearly three months whic 
was eventually settled on the removal of the 
Excise Duty of 34 per cent on cotton manu 
factures in India by a Special Ordinance issued 
by the Governo: General m Council Simuilai 
attempts made in individual concerns in the 
Districts succeeded mainly for want of effective 
combination among the workers No other 
organised attempts were made to effect reduc 
tions In wages There were »several reasons 
for this Lhe most important reason was that 
after the period of the decline in prices had set 
in after 1920, rea] wages, in comparison with the 
Standard of life of the year 1914 began to 
improve and labour was determined not to let 
go the advantage gained in the struggics imme 
lately following the end of the War This 
period was one in which a considerable number 
of Acts in connection with labour were placed 
on the Statute Book In addition to these, the 
Government of India had asked Provincia! 


Labour 


Governments to consider proposals for legisla 
ting with regard to prompter payment of wages 
The enquiries held in 1926 27 into the question 
of Deductions from Wages or Payments in 
respect of fines indicated legislation on the 
limes of the Truck Acts It was becoming 
obvious to the Industrial Employer that Govern 
ment were most anxious to do all they could 
to improve labour conditions in India The 
employers as a whole, therefore did not desire 
to precipitate matters by insisting on reduction 
in wages It was imperative however that 
something should be done and done quickly 
to reduce costs of production The only wa) 
to do this without reducing wages Was in the 
view of the employers to ask the worker to do 
more work during the existing hours of employ 
ment so as to enable the employer to dispense 
with a number of workers and thus to reduce 
his Wages Bul] 

Ihe fourth period beginning with the year 
1928 therefore saw the advent of Rationahsa 
tion OF mor: efficient methods ot working km 
ployers particularly those in Bombay city 
proposed to ask workers to mind more machines 
in return for a compensatory Increase In wages 
Some advanced firms contiolling cotton mul] 
agencies actually introduced vazious efficiency 
measures in their mulls The introduction of 
these measures necessitated reductions in the 
numbers emploved The beginning of this 
period coincided with the entry of the Commu 
nists into the Trade Union movement in India 

When the socalled Labour Group of the 
Indian National Congiess failed to obtain accep 
tance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed Jn Januiry 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party one of whuse objects was to promote 
the organisation ot trade unlons 1nd to wrest 
them from their ahen control Communist 
emissaries were sent ont to Indiz by the Third 
Internationilt f nther wir against Luperalism 
the destruction ot cipitil and the creed ot 
revolution the Worlers and Ltasants Party 
started a pier called the Jzanti (Revolu 
tion) 1n May 1J2 which however had to cease 
publication it th end of the j¢ar owin, to 
financlil ditliculties Lhe members of the 
Party tooh i active put im the strike of the 
operatives i: the cotton mills im the Sassoon 
gz1oup early in 1325 but their attempts to bring 
tbout a general stilke in the cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to the opzosition of the 
bombay ‘Textile labour Union which had 
been formed by Mi N M Joshi in January 
1926 When inother gieat group of miljs m 
Bombay under the a,ency of Messrs Curim 
bhoy Lbiahim and ‘Sons sou,ht to introduce 
efficient methods of work the Communists saw 
their opportunity All the operatives of the 
( irmbhoy group were brought out on the 
loth Apu 1928  wnd the Communists, with 
the he]p of the turbulent elements m the indus 
try vrought about a complete stoppage of woikh 
by picketing, intimidation and stone throwing, 
in all other mills m Bomba) (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April Owning to Internal 
disscnsions in another Union ot cotton mill 
woikers called the Girnt Kamgar Mihamandal, 
they secured the suppoit of Mi A A Alwe, its 
President and formed 1 new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the executive 
of which several prominent Communists were 
yppointed Lhe Communists ievived the publi- 
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cation of their paper the ‘“‘ Kranti’’ and they { tion of capital and the replacement of the 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet- | established Government by a dictatorship of 
ings at which revolutionary speeches were! the proletariat. The manner in which they 
delivered and by the publication of hand-bills, | can achteve thisis by penetrating trade unions, 
in capturing the imagination of the workers! by calling strikes in industries, by unduly 
and keeping the strike going for a period of | prolonging them by putting up strings of pre- 
nearly six months. They also took an active | posterous and absurd demands, by refusing 
part in the prolonged strikes of the same year | conciliation or arbitration; and by sending 
in the Tata [ron and Stee] Works at Jamshed- ' masses of workers seething with discontent 
pur and in the workshops of the Bengal-Nagpu: into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
Railway at Kharagpur. They actively asso- hatred and class war to the ignorant masses 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South | in the villages of India. Fortunately for the 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry | industry many of the avowed Communists are 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- awaiting their trial at Meerut or are in jail. 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utility Some of them have now been released from jail 
Services. After the calling off of the Genera] ' and are making frantic efforts to regain their 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, hold on Jabour unions. But luckily the good 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton | sense of the workers has now begun to prevail 
mill industry in Bombay by calling several | and they are allowing little or one quarter to 
Msp eat individual mills on the | them. 
siest of pretexts, even though the terms of rae A 

the settlement of that strike required that ali! Reval Commission on Indian Labour. 
disputes between the employers and employed! The British Government, in consultation with 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement ' the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry | May, 1929,a Royal Commission “‘to enquire 
Committee which had been appointed by the into and report on existing conditions of labour 
Government of Bombay to express opinions in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
on the matters in contention. British India, on health, efficiency and standard 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances ofliving of workers and on relations between 
of the type which broke out in the City on the employers and employed ; and to make recom- 
3rd February 1929 and which resulted in the mendations.” The Royal Commission consisted 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of of the Right Honourable Mr. J. H. Whitley 
property. The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- 28 Chairman with the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found , Sastri, P.c., Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., 0.B.E., 
that the origin of the riots was the series of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, Kt., K.C.S.1., C.1.B., 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain | Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Dewan Chaman Lal, 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union during the M.L.A.,Miss Beryl M. Le Power Power, Deputy 
General MillStrike of 1928 and again during the Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7th Messrs. N. M. Joshi, M.u.a., A. G. Clow, C.LE., 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots. 1.¢.8., G. D. Birla, M.L.a., Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, 

In 1929 the Girni Kamgar Union M.L.A., and John Cliff, Assistant General Secre- 
succeeded in calling another General Strike tary, Transport and Railway Workers Union, 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected England, as members, and with Messrs.S. Lall, 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 1.¢.8., and A. Dibdin from the India Office, 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- London, as Joint Sec~2taries. Mr. J. H. Green, 
mine the Union. ‘The strike, although not so ‘.B.E.,as Assistant Secretary. Lt.-Col. A. J. 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, H. Russell, ¢.B.E., 1M.8., was subsequently 
nevertheless lasted from 26th April to 18th appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr. 5S. R. 
September, 1929, and was called off only when Deshpande, B. Litt. (Oxon), Senior Investigator 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern- of the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes was appointed as a Statistician to the Com- 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the mission. The Commission arrived in India 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay on the 11th October 1929 and after visitin 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist several places in India and examiming severa 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Union Congress at the 11th Session held Governments, the Railways and Associations 
in Nagpur and to force the moderate of Employers and Employed left for England 
elements, consisting of Messrs. Diwan on the 22nd March 1980. The Commission 
Chaman Lall, N. M. Joshi, B. Shiva Rao, returned on the 11th of October 1930 and after 
V. V. Giri, R. B. Bakhale, etc., to secede from touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
the Congress on that body passing resolutions November. 
boycotting the Royal Commission on Labour The Report of the Commission was published 
in India and the International Labour Con- in June 1931 and is a document of first rate im- 
ference, by appointing the Workmen’s Welfare tance which will be the text book of social 
League, a Communist organisation in England, legislation and labour welfare for many years to 
as their Agents for Great Britain, and the come. Moreover, the value of its recommenda- 
declaration of Independence and the establish- portionsis enhanced by the fact that they are 
ment of a Socialist Republican Government of pagers unanimous and” present the consi- 
the Working Classes in India. ered opinion of employer , workers, legislators 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro- and officials, all of whom were represented on 
blems connected with the Communist menace in the Commission. Every aspect of the labour 
India. The object of the Communists is not problem in India has been considered and dis- 
80 much the welfare of labour as the spread of cussed and the recommendations number many 
revolution. Their ultimate aim is the destruc- hundreds and cover a very wide field. 
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We give below some of the principal recom- 
mendations of the commission classified accor- 
ding to the subjecta with which they deal, as 
we think that will be a more acceptable form in 


Labour 


which to present them, than if they were se- 
arately dealt with under the varions headings 
fto which this chapter 18 divided 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Migration and the Factory worker. 


In present circumstances, the aim should be 
to maintain the factory workers link with the 
village and, as far as possible, to regularise it 


The Employment of the Factory worker. 


(a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagemcnt and dismissal of labout 

(b) Wherever the scale of the factory permit; 
it, a labour officer should be appointed diectly 
under the General Manager His main function: 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal: 
and dist harge 

(c) Where it 18 not possible to employ a 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some aes yenane officer should rctain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals 

(@) Lmployers’ assocations in co-optiation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery 

Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointcd in charge of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factoly 

Workiis should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper 
time they will be able to resume their old work 

Wherever possible, an allowance should be 
given to the worker who goes on leave after 
approved service 

here any comprchensive scheme for 
reducing staff 1s contemplated in an industry, 
the introduction of a jomt scheme of unemploy- 
Ment insurance, eg, the one outlined by the 
Fawcett Committce of 192829, should be 
considered 

Government should examine the possibi- 
lities of making pieparations to deal with 
unemployment when it arises, and of teking 
action where it is now required, on the lines of 
the system devised to deal with famine in 
rural areas 

Hours in Factories. 

The weekly limit of hours for perennial fac- 
tories should be reduced to 54 and the daily 
limit to 10 

Factories working on continuous processes 
or supplying daily necessities may be allowed 
a 56 hour week, subject to an average week 
of 54 hours for the operative and to conformity | 
with the provisions in respect of holidays 

The statutory intervals should ordinarily | 
amount to not less than an hour in the aggregate 
Employers should be at liberty to distnbute . 
this hour in such periods as they think best 
after consultation with the  abirache and | 
subject to the sanction of the ef Inspector 
of Factones | 

The maximum dauy hours for children should 
be limited to 6 

Employers should arrange to give children at | 
least one rest interval 


The minimum rate for overtime should be 
13} times the normal rate where work exceeds 
54 hours a week, and 14 times the normal rate 
for work 1n excess of 60 hours a week 

A week of 60 hours should be a limit to be 
exceeded only in most exceptional circumstances 


Working conditions in Factories. 


The powers conferred on inspectors by sec 10 
of the Factories Act for the reduction of dust 
should be more extensively used 

Rules under secu 37 of the Factones Act 
requiring factories to be clvaned annually 
should be made, where they do not cxist, 
and strictly enforced in all cases 

very factory should be compclled to maimtain 
Sepalate and sufficient latrine accommodation 
for males and females and adequate staff to 
keep them clean 

mployers should study methods of reducing 
temperature 

Where a Chief Inspector 18 of opinion that 
(a) the cooling power in a factory 15 so deficient 
as to cause serious discomfort or danger to 
the health of the operatives, and (0) 1t can be 
appreciably increased by methods which do 
not involve unreasonable expense, he should 
be empowered to serve on the owner an order 
requiring the adoption of specified measures 
within @ given time An appeal to he to a 
tribunal of three appointed by the local Govern- 
ment 

Advance might be made along the lines of 
the Safety First movement in all branches ot 
industry 

A certificate of stability should be required 
before work 18 begun in larger factories, with 
power to local Governments to demand such 
certificates from smaller factorics 

A similar procedure should be followed where 
important structural alterations are made 

Inspectors should be empowered to secure 
structural tests and to obtain plans and informa- 
ce for the measurement of the safety of buu- 

ngs 

Local Governments should be empowered 
under the Factories Act toissue welfare orders 
to classes or groups of factories ; disputes as to 
reasonableness to be laid before a referec 

First-aid boxes should be provided in all 
‘actories using power and in departments of 
factories employing over 250 persons, 

The provision of water and places for washing 
‘thould be obligatory for workers in dirty 
processes 

Creches should be provided for children up 
‘o the age of 6 years where considerable numbers 
of women are employed Tbis reqwrement 
should be statutory for places employing 250 
womien or more The Factories Act should 

‘mbody this with discretionary power to Govern- 
ments in regard to factories with fewer women. 
The orgamsation of factory creches should 
be the duty of the woman inspector. 


Labour. 


The provision of shelter for rest and refresh- 
ment is in Many cases necessary, and the possi- 
bilities of workers’ canteens should be examined 
with a view to their wider adoption. 

Greater rigour should be shown in the enforce- 
ment of the Factories Act in Bihar and Orissa. 

An officer with medical qualifications should 
be appointed as an Ins 
every province, part or full time according to 
the requirements of the province. Certifying 
Surgeons should be empowered as inspectors. 


Women Factory Inspectors are desirable 
in every province. 


Seasonal Factories. 


The law should establish standards for seasonal 
factories not necessarily identical with those 
for perennial factories, but enforced with equal 
vigour, 

The present limits of maximum hours, 11 per 
day and 60 per week, may remain for seasonal 
factories but the exigencies of seasonal industries 


do not justify any extension of those hours | 


for the individual. 

The ‘seasonal’ list should include in all 
provinces cotton-ginning factories, lac factories, 
indigo factories, coffee factories, rubber factories, 
jute presses and, in North India, tea factories. 

Other groups may be included with reference 
to particular provinces. 

Where overworking of women is prevalent, 
iocal Governments should have power to prohibit 
in any particular group or class of factory the 
employment of women outside such hours, 
not less than 11 in the aggregate, as they may 
specify. 

Before plans submitted under Sec. 9 (1) of 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
are approved, the prescribed authority should 
be satisfied that adequate ventilation will be 
secured. 

Owners of existing tea factories should be re- 
quired to install efficient dust-extracting machi- 
nery within a specified period and new factories 
should not be allowed to be built without it. 

In new rice mills steps should be taken to 
compel the installation of necessary protective 
machinery against the dissemination of dust 
and freer use should be made of the power of 
art aes to demand its installation jo exist:ng 
mills. 

Where women are employed in any process 
creating an impure atmosphere, the owner should 
be required to set up some temporary shelter in 
the compound for their infants. 

Local Governments shculd have power 
for apy or all classes of factories, to prescribe 
standards of height for children, employment 
of those under standard being made illegal. 

The inspection of cotton-ginning factories 
and other seasonal factories should be largely 
carried out by part-time inspectors. Officers 
of the grade of Industrial Surveyors should not 
be employed for this purpose. Selected revenue 
officers of sultable grade should be given a short 
course of instruction under the Chief Inspector 
with a view to their employment in districts 
where such factories are found, This system 
should not apply to tea factories in Bengal and 
Assam. Regular forms should be prepared 
by the Factory Inspection Department for 
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Unregulated Factories. 


A.—Small Factories using power—In the 
case of factories using power and employing 
leas than 20 but not less than 10 persons, 
only the following sections of the Factories 


' Act should apply automatically :— 
ctor of Factories in | 


Section 5, Chapter III (excluding sections 


- 12 and 15), sec. 37 and the appropriate parts 


of Chapter VIII with sec. 50. Local Govern- 
ments should retain the power of applying the 
whole Act by notification, and should be given 
power to apply selected sections to any such 
factory. 

Local Governments should be given power to 
apply the sections specified above to similar 


places employing less than 10 persons where 
conditions are dangerous. 


The ‘‘number employed” for this purpose 
Should be the aggregate number employed for 
any part of the 24 hours. 

-—Factories not using power.—A separate 
Act, brief and simple, should be passed to 
apply to factories, without power machinery, 
employing 50 or more persons during any part 
of the year, 

The starting age for ghildren under this Act 
should be 10 years in the first instance, and 
protection in the matter of hours should be 
confined to children between 10 and 14 years. 


Hours of children should fall within limits 
to be specified by local Governments, but in no 
case should the working hours exceed seven, 
nor should they fall outside a period of nine 
hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour. 
The overriding maxima should be embodied 
in the Act. 


No child who has been employed full time in a 
factory should be allowed to work overtime 
or to take work home after factory hours. 

The expediency of pee the giving 
of advances to secure the labour of children 
and the execution of bonds pledging such labour 
should be examined by Government. In any 
case & bond pledging the labour of a person 
under 15 years executed for or on account 
of any consideration should be void. 


Every factory of this class should be entirely 
closed on one day of the week to be specified 
beforehand by the local Government. Subject 
to particular exemptions the closing day should 
be the same for all factories in the same district, 


Local Goverrment should have power to 
extend any of she provisions of this Act to 
factories employing less than 50 persons: this 
should be done foi thwith in the case of offensive 
trades; the power should also be cxercised in 
the case of industries, classes of establishments 
and individual establishments employing an 
appreciable number of young children or where 
larger places have been broken up to escape 
regulation. 


The policy of gradualness which underlies 
the proposals made for legislation should also 
influence its enforcement. 


Mines. 
In the Manganese Mines in the Central Pro- 


. issue to part-time inspectors and a copy of the vinces, steps should be taken to apprise the 
report of each inspection should be submitted workers of the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach 
to the Chief Inspectors of Factories. of Contract Act. 
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At Khewra.— 


(a2) The employment of ticket-of-leave men 
should be re-examined. 


(6) Workers and hours should be effectively 
checked, and numbers controlled. 


(c) Committee should be elected to 1epresent 
the workers. 


(d) The sanitary condition of the workings 
and the settlement should be brought up to a 
reasonable standard. 


(e) Latrine accommodation should be provid: 
ed near the entrance of the mine and improved 
latrines underground. 


(f) Sanitary staff should be provided and 
placed under the Medical Officer. 

(9) Engagement of fresh women wo1kers 
should be discontinued. 


At Namtu and Bawdwin. — 


(a) 
and should direct his attention to the formation 
of works committees. 


(b) Government should frame regulations 
for the prevention of lead poisoning. 


(c) The omission of certain sections of the 
Factories and Mines Acts as applied to the Shan 
States should be reconsidered. 


In the oil fields statutory regulation 
of rest days, hours, health and safety should 
be undertaken. Government should consider 
whether this can be achieved by the application 
of appropriate sections of the Mines Act or by 
separate legislation. 


The coal industry should aim at eliminat 
ing recruiting costs. 


On land away from the collieries new tenan- 
cies with colliery service as a condition should 


A labour officer should be appointed | 


Labour. 


Railways. 


Registers should be kept of all workers ap- 
pointed to the engineering department, appoint- 
ments and dismissals being reported for entry. 

, The registera should be examined regularly by 
administrative and personnel officers. 


A similar procedure should be adopted for 
the transportation and commercial departments. 


The system of selection boards or committees 
should be used for selecting firemen, shunters 
and drivers for appointment and promotion, 
and should be put in to force on all railways for 
| both recruitment and promotion of categories 
\ classed as literate and those in which employee: 
istart as apprentices. 


| 

Sons and near relations of railway servants 
have a special claim to enter the service and 
wherever possible facilities for suitable education 
land training should be afforded them. 


In mechanical workshops the system of 
recruitment through labour bureaux is capable 
of development and together with the system 
of selection boards or committees would go far 
to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism 
apd bribery in regard to recruitment and 
plomotion. 


| All new entiants should be handed a printed 
istatement of their duties and 1ights in the 
' service, with a specific warning as to bribery. 


Workers required, after confirmation, to 


‘undergo a further medical exammation should 


have the right to be examined, if they desire, 
by an independent specialist. 


Should & worker be adjudged medically unfit 
\for @ particular post, every effort should be 
made to find him other work. 


In regard to racial discrimination, definite 
'steps should now be taken which will lead in a 


; specified term of years to the progressive elimina- 


be made illegal and existing tenancies examined | tion of any form of discrimination as regards 


by Government to see whether they can be 
equitably converted to rent holdings. 


The raising contractor in coal mines should 
be gradually superseded by direct or sarkari 
working. 


A Labour Officer should be appointed in 
each important mine. 


Permissible loads for women should be pre- 
scribed in quarries where depch and lead exceed 
a certain standard. Both ‘oad and standard 
_ depth and lead should be fixed by the Mining 

oard. 


No child under the age of 14 years should be 
permitted to work in or about the mines, 


Workers should have the same number of 
nominees on the Mining Boards as employeis, 
and they should be chosen after consultation 
pest the workers’ organisations where thesc 
exist. 


The Chief Inspector should confer with 
representatives of employers and workers when 
the law is substantially changed. 


Compulsory primary education should be 
introduced in the coalfields, 


both appointmente and promotions to all grades 
and classes, 


The whole subject of the leave rules should 
ccntinue to be examined in consuliation with 
rspresentatives of the workers. 


The Administration should endeavour to 
maintain leave reserves adequate to meet 
requirements wpread over the year. 


The claims ot low-paid workers to improved 
wage standards should continue to reccive careful 
consideration from the Railway Board and the 
Administrations. 


After 12 months’ continuous service, all 
employees should be mouthly rated and as soon 
as possible made eligible fur all service privileges 
which that carries. 


On completion of one year’s continuous 
service, all employees should be eligible to join 
a provident fund, membership being optional 
for those drawing under Rs. 20, compulsory 
for those drawing RBs. 20 or over per mensem. 


The weekly rest of not less than 24 hours 
provided under the Act of 1930 should be granted 
subject to usual emergency exceptions to all 
continuous workers as soon as necessary ar- 
langements can be made, 


Labour, 


The power of terminating service should reside 
olely in the district or divisional officers or 
officers superior to them 


Appeal against discharge or dismissal should 
he to the head of the department or Divisional 
Superintendent with final appeal to the Agent 
except where dismissal involves loss of provident 
fund bonus when further appeal should lie to the 
Railway Board 


Tacilities for representation on appeal should 
he the 9ume as at the first hearing 


Lhe time limit for further appeal should be 
ne month from the time the decision 1s notified 
within this time no appeal should be withheld 


Proper records of disciplinary action should 
be hept and watched by personnel officers 


Discharge on reduction ot establishment 
should be differentiated trom disciplinaly v1 
mefficiency cases 


Othe: things being equal 
seniority should ay ply 


Registers of discharged men should be kept 


Where more than 100 men are affected 
recognised trade unions should be informed a- 
eatly as possible and reasons given 


Proper leave records should be kept 


A more generous policy in respect of recognition 
of trade unions is desirable 


A stage has been reached in the development 
ct some unions where facilities might with 
idvantage be conceded 


Joint Standing Machinery shoula be es 
tablished 


A Juint Standing Central Board, containing 
representatives of the Agents and workers in 
¢ qual proportions elected by the Indian Railway 
Conference Association and the All India 
Railwaymens Jederation respectively charged 
with the consideration and, when pussible 
settlement of — 


(a) General questions common to all rail 
Wats, 


(b) Matters common to one or more grades 
where agreement has not been reached in Rail 
way Councils, which would come up automati 
cally, and 


References from Railway Councils 


Where a dispute 18 apprehended and cannot 
be settled on the Railway Council 1t should be 
referred automatically, it bemg agreed that 
no stoppage shall take place meanwhile 


(a) lauimg agreement on the Joint Standing 
Central Board, 1f either party desires the dis 
pute should be referred to a 11ibunal of five 
representatives from either side of the Board 
and five persons from outside 


the principle of 
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Councus the union should be consulted as to 
constitution and direct representation of the 
union failmg agreement the Central Board 
should advise 


(c) The Central Board should consider the 
ee and functions of the Various 
1e8 


(2) Meetings should be held at regular 
intervals and, where possible time limits 
fired for each stage 


({c) Printing and publication of verbatim 
1eports at any stage is not advised 


Departmental labour should be substituted 
for contract labour wherever practicable 


Transport Service and Public Works. 
Seamen. 


For a period of 12 months no fresh continuous 
discharge certificates should be issued, unless 
the Shipping Master is satisfied that the recruit 
18 required for employment and that suitable 
men are not already available 


Thereafter continuous discharge certificates 
should be issued only to persons for whom posts 
are available and unnecessary recruiting should 
be discouraged , 


Jf necessary after a suitable break therc 
should be a further period of 12 months in which 
recruitment 18 again restricted 


Shipping Master should be authorised forth 
with to exclude from the register all seamen 
who have not been in employment for a period 
of three years and to begin with, a seaman 
should be struck off the register automatically 
on the expiry of three years from his last dis 
charge The period of three years should be 
steadily reduced to 18 months but the latter 
period may be altered, if necessary, In con 
sultation with representatives of shipowneis 
and seamen 


Shipping companies should have liberty of 
choice from men who have been in their employ 
ment within a specified period To begin with 
this period should be two years, but 1t should be 
stendils reduced to 9 months This latter 
period may also be altered, 1f necessary in 
consultation with representatives of both sides 


Ji a shipowner 1s unable to fill his crew from 
those from whom he 1s entitled to make free choi 
ce, he should be required to take men selected 
from the register by the Shipping Office 


Docks. 


The practice of nominating a representative 
of labour on Port Trusts should extended 
to all the major ports 


(6) Each Railway should have a Railway | With a view to decasualisation and to secure 


Council working in conjunction with divisional more equitable distribution of employment, 
or district and local or works committees All a system of registration of dock labour should 
workers should be eligible for election but where be introduced in each of the maim ports, super- 
there 18 @ recognised union workers’ representa vised and controlled by the port authority assist 
tives on committecs should be entitled to assist ed bv representatives of shipowners, stevedores 
ance from an officer of thc union On Railway ind labowers 
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The normal daily hours prescribed by law 
should be nine, with overtime permissible up 
to three hours. 


Payment for each hour of overtime should 
be required at not less than 334 per cent. over 
the ordinary rates. 


The minimum age of employment should be 
raised to 14 years. 


Enforcement should be entrusted to the 
factory inspection department. 


Road Transport. 

Tramway companies should endeavour to 
restrict working hours to 54 a week and so to 
arrange the hours of duty as to compel the 
workers to take one day’s rest in seven. 

In granting licenses for motor buses, the 
authorities should consider whether, in particu- 
lar cases, a limitation on hours is required, 
and it so, how it can be enforced. 


The Income of the Industrial Worker. 


Regularity of Employment. As far as 
possible the regular worker should be substituted 
tor the irregular worker. 


Minimum Wages. Before minimum wage- 
fixing machinery can be set up :— 


(a) The industries in which there is a strong 


presumption that the conditions warrant detail- | 


ed investigation shouldbe selected, 
(6) A survey of conditions in such indus 


should be undertaken as the basis on which | 
it should be decided whether the fixing of a mini- | 


mum wage is desirable and practicable, 


(c) The trade should be demarcated and 
the composition and number of the Wage 
Boards should be decided, and 


(dq) 8 much as possible of the information 
likely to be neede 
appointed, should be collected. 


When a decision has been reached as 
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(Ww) The sums received from fines should be 
credited to a purpose beneficial to the employees 
as a whole and approved by some recognised 
authority. 


(v) Employers should be required to post 
notices specifying the acts or omissions in 
respect of which a fine may be imposed. Fines 
for acts or omissions not so specified should 
be made illegal, 


(b) Deductions for damage or loss :— 


The law should provide that the amount of 
such deduction should in no case exceed the 
wholesale price of the goods damaged. 


_{c) Other deductions, i.¢., in respect of spe- 
cific causes or tss— 


(1) Deductions may be allowed on account 
of the provision of housing accommodation and 
of tools and raw materials. In other cases 
they should only be permissible after the 
general or special a a of the provincial 
Government or some authority appointed by it. 


Gt) In all cases, the amount of deduction 
should not exceed the equivalent of the services 
rendered. 


Restrictions on Sale of Liquor.— 


(a) In all large cities and industrial areas 
a general policy should be adopted of restrict- 
ing the facilities for the sale of liquor. 


(6) The areas selected should be sufficiently 


wide to ensure the policy of restriction being 
effective. 


(c) The number of drink shops should be 
reduced. 


(qd) Hours of opening should be limited, 


by the Wage Boards, if and should in no case include any part of the 


forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale 


iG of liquor should be prohibited. 
whether the conditions in any case justify the , 


(e) The possibility of an extension of the 


setting up of machinery, particular attention , system by which spirituous liquor may not be 
must be given to the cost of enforcement and! supplied except in sealed bottles should be 
the policy of gradualness should not be lost examined. 


sight of. 


Standardisation of Wages. Every effort should 
be made to put into operation a policy of stand- 
ardised wages in the Bombay Cotton mills. 


The Jute Industry in Bengal should take 
early steps to investigate the possibility of 
standardisation of wage rates, both for time 
and peace workers, associating with it represen- 
tatives of bona fide trade unions. 


Deductions from Wages. Legislation regard- 
ing deductions from wages and fines 18 necessary 
and desirable. 


(a) Fines :— 


(1) The fining of children should be 
prohibited. 

(1+) The payment of the fine should not be 
apread over more than one month from the 
date on which it was imposed. 


(43) The maximum amount deducted in 
fines should not exceed in any month half an 
anna in the rupee of the worker’s earnings. 


Indebtedness. 


All railway administrations should make 
persistent efforts to help their workers by means 
of co-operative credit. A study should be made 
of the methods adopted on the B. B. & C. 1. Bly. 


The salary and wages of all workmen receiving 
less than Rs. 300 a month should be exempted 
entirely from the possibility of attachment. 
Failing extension to all persons below this salary 


limit, the definition of workmen in the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act might be suitable. 


At least so far as industrial workers in 
receipt of wages or salary of leas than Rs. 100 
a@ month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment, 
for debt should be abolished except where the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and un- 
willing to pay. 

Workers’ contributions to provident funds 
maintained by private employers and certified 
by Government for the purpose should be 
safeguarded against attachment, 
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Legislation should be enacted providing 
a summary procedure for the liquidation of 
workers’ unsecured debts 


(a) The Court should be required to estimate 
the probable income and reasonable expen- 
diture of the worker during the ensuing two 
years 


(6) The amount of the decree issued should 
be based on the difference between the t' 
sums 


(ec) It should not be possible to keep the 
ods alive for more than three years in 
a 


(d) Debts should rank preferentially in 
order of their age 


(e) The possibility of appointing sperial 
courts fo. summary liquidation proceedings 
should be considered 


(f) Ifthe Lawcannot bea,, _.. . 1e poorer 
classes generally, ‘industrial workers’ would 
have to be defined and, in the first instance, 
it may be necessary to hmit the operation 
of the measure to scheduled industrial areas 
with power to extend it to other areas 


(g) If a@ monetary limit is requued, the 
law may be applied only to workmen in receipt 
of ee or salary of less than Rs 100 
mon 


(h) ee the first three years of the 
operation of this law the amount recoverable 
might be based on three instead of two 
years income and expenditure, and the 
maximum period during which decree should 
remain effective may be four years instead 
ul three years 


Bescttmg an industrial establishment for the 
peeve? of debts should be made a cognizable 
offence 


Periods of wage payment — 
(a) Employers should adopt a system of 
weekly payment 


(b) In textile industries, railway and eng) 
neering workshops and iron and stcel works, 
the law should require the payment of 
wages to the process operatives at intervals 
not exceeding 16 days ‘he appropriate 
authority should have the power to extend a 
similar provision to other industries or classes 
of operatives either generally or in particular 
centres In this connection the case of 
railway workers outside the workshops should 
be examined 


(c) If any reduction 1s made in the period 
of wage payment, no worker should forfeit 
any privilege or concession which is attached 
to payment on & monthly basis 


For industrial employees in factories the 
legal period of notice should in no case exceed 
4 week, whatever the period by which wages 
are paid. 


Payment of wages.— | 

(a) Legislation should be enacted providing : 
for the payment of bes ie within 7 days from | 
the expiry of the period in which they have 
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been earned in the ordinary case, and as early 
as possible but not later than 2 days from the 
date of discharge m the case of an operative 
who 1s discharged 


(5) The law should be applicable to factories, 
mines, railways and plantations and should 
provide for possible extensions to other 

ranches of industry 


Health and Welfare of the Industrial Worker 


In industrial provinces Public Health Depart 
ments should be strengthened to deal with 
industrial hygiene and industrial disease , 
at least one of the Assistant Directors of Public 
Health should have special knowledge of these 
subjects 


Medical inspectors of factories and mines 
Pee devote special attention to industrial 
18€Aase 


(a) Women should be appomted to public 
health staffs particularly in the more industri 
alised province’ 


(6) Initiative in welfare work among 
women and children shoul@ be taken by Local 
Governments 


(c) very provincial Public Health Depart 
ment should have a trained statistical officer, 


(dq) Health propaganda should be carried 
on by Government and local authorities 


(e) Every municipal area should have its 
own Medical Officer of Health and adequate 
sanitary staft 


(f) Municipal health officer should belong 
to a Government cadre though paid by mun- 
cipal funds 


(7) A similar health staff should be at work 
in extra-municipal areas where industry 18 being 
developed 


ae hee ai Public Health Acts should be 
passed in all provinces, 
d water supplics are not 


(a) Where pl 
precautions as to purity 


available specia 
should be taken 

(6) Where industry begins to develop in a 
new area, it should be theduty of employers 
to provide suitable water for their workers 

(c) Where development takes place on the 
out-skirts of & municipal area the industry 
and the municipality should co-operate to 
avoid competition for available sources for 
the supply of water. 

(d) Every provincial health department 


should include a malariologist on its head- 
quarters staff 
(e) Every railway admunistration should 


employ a full time malariologist and should give 
a head in anti malarial activities to the local 
bodies in their areas, 

(f) Boards of Health and Welfare in mining 
areas should include on their medical staff an 


. officer with expert knowledge of malaria and its 
| prevention 


There should be a more general extension on 
the part of the employer of welfare work in its 
broader sense 
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A hospital of any size should have a wpindan 
doctor on its staff who should be 1 chaige of all 
activities dealing with the health and welfaze 
of women and children 


In the larger jute and cotton industrial 11(.4¢ 
mills and factories should organise in groups 
each establishment having its own welfare centic 
and health visitor under the supervision of a 
woman doctor employed by the group 

In the larger industrial areas Government 
local authorities and industrial management 
should co operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and womens clinics Govern 
ment should give percentage grants for approvid 
schemes 


Trained midwives should be obtained fcr 
work in welfare and maternity centres 


Maternity benefit legislation shotild be enacted 
throughout India on the lines of the schemes 
operating in Bombay and the Central Provinces 


(a2) Legislation should be confined to women 
employed full time in perennial factories 
covered by the Factories Act 


(b) ‘Lhe scheme should be non contributory 
in the first instance the entire cost of benefit 
should be borne by the employer 


(c) Government should have the power t) 
exempt individual firms whose existing schemes 
are at least as liberalas those contained in 
the Act 

{d) In the event of any general scheme 
of social insurance being adopted maternity 
benefits should be incorporated and the cost 
shared by the state the employer and the 
worker 

(e) The rate of benefit given by the Cential 
Provinces Act is suitable for general application 


The maximum benefit period should te 


four weeks before and four wecks after 
childbuth 
(7) The qualifymg petjod showd in no (3 ¢ 


be less than nine months and might be fiacd it 
12 months 


(hk) The more closely benefit can be linl | 
with treatment the better probably the b st 
Inethod 1s to give bencfit in any case anil t 
wdd a confinement bonus only if a train | 
midwife or hospital] treatment 1s utilised 1} aalune 
to use existing facilities should not disquality 
the applicant but bonus and benefit together 
peg not exceed the amount laid down in the 

¢c 


All methods should be explored that may It ad 
to the alleviation of existing hardship arising 
from the need of provision for sickness 

(a) Material should first be collected for 
the framing of an estimate of the incidence 
of sickness among workers special statistical 
enquiries being instituted in selected centres 
a8 800n 85 possible 


Pursuing the line of balding on exlsting 
foundations the Commission commend for 
examination the outlme of a tentative scheme 
based on separate medical provision possibly 
by Government and financial benefits m the 
form of paid sich leave given through employers 
on the basis of contributions by themsclyvcs 
and by the workers 


I abour 


Housing of the Industrial Worker 


More attention should be given to housing 
water supply, drainage and latrines in nic tall 
ferous mining areas 


Quarters for ‘ single workers on the oilfelds 
should in future be constructed 1n the form of 
rooms for not more than four to 514 individuals 


The scheme of the Tata Iron and Steel Co 
and of the Tinplate Company at Jamshedpur 
whereby loans are advanced to workers to 
enable them to build their own houses under 
supervision should be more widcly adopted 


Railway housing increased provision of 
houses should be arranged for as rapidly as 
possible and miore regard should be pid t? 
Indian preferences in design 


The psychological effects of segregation should 
be taken into consideration in planning future 
developments of the kind at Jamshedpur and 
Khargpur 


Government should give continued considera 
tion to the problems created in special areas 
such as Jamshedpur with a view to devising a 
system whereby the principles of local self 
government may be applied 


(a) Provincial Governments should make a 
survey of urban and industrial areas to ascertain 
their needs in regard to housing 


Recommendations for Government action — 


(a) Minimum standards in regard to floor 
and cubic space ventilation and lighting should 
be laid down and should be incorporated by 
all local authorities in their bye laws 


(b) Water supplies drainage systems and 
latrines for working class dwellings should also 
be governed by regulations drawn up by the 
Ministry 

(ec) Government should insist on the adoption 
within 1 specified pertod and with modifications 
necessitated by local conditions of model bye 
laws prepared and issued by them 


(ad) Type plans of wo1king class houses with 
costs sh uld be pirepwed by Public Health 
Depiritnients Such plans should provide for a 
smiall room for coking and storing utensils, and 
a front verandah 1s also desirable 


(e) Plans of approved types of latrines 
should be made available 


(a) ‘Lhe provision of working class housing 
should be a statutory obligation on every Im. 
provement Trust 


Condemnation of all insanitary chawls in the 
mill areas of Bombay should be considered 


An Improvemient Trust should be established 
for Howrah 


All Improvement Trusts should be placed 
in a position to recoup themselves from the 
enhancement of land values resulting from 
their activities 


Lvery effort should be made to evolve cheaper 
types of houses Government might consider 
t oe aed of offering prizes for plans and 
specifications of working class houses costing 
not more than a fixed amount 

Co operate building societics and similat 
activities should be encouraged 


Labour. 


Schemes for the erection by workers of their 
own houses should be encouraged but a certain 
degree of supervision is essential. 

Municipal Councell should undertake prelimi- 
nary work without waiting for additional legis- 
lation. 

(a) Qualified health officer should be appoint 
ed and municipal health organisations should 
be improved and strengthened. 

(b) Bye-laws dealing with health, housing 
and sanitation should be revised and 
brought up-to-date. 

(c) Health officers should see that all bye-laws 
are impartially and vigorously applied. 

(d) Applications for permission to erect 
new buildings or to alter existing ones should 
be closely scrutinised in order to ensure that 
the grant of permission will not result in 
increased congestion. 

(ec) Plans should be prepared for the exten- 
sion and improvement of areas set apart for 
housing schemes, 

Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act should now be extended 
to cover as completely as possthle the worker: 
in organised industiy, whether their occupation: 
are hazaidous or not; and there should he a 
giadual extension to workers in less organised 
employment, beginning with those who aie 
subject to most risk 

The following classes of workmen should 
now be included 

(a) Workmen cmployed in factories using 
power and employing not less than 10 persons, 
and in factorles not using power employing 
not less thin 650 persons, 

(6) Workmen in all mines except open quar- 
ries in which less than 50 persons are employcd 
and no explosives are used 


— 


(c) <All workmen employed in docks. 

(@ All workmen employcd in work on 
oilfields 

(e) Seamen on Indian registered ships of not 


Jess than 50 tons and on all inland vessels 
propelled by steam or motor engines and per- 
sons employed on the mole important 
public fer:ics not so propelled. 

Workmen employed on Government 
plantations and on tea, coffee or 1ubhbe1 planta: 
tions employing not Icss than 50 persons, 

(g) Workmenemployedin the operation o: 
mechanically propelled vehides which are 
maintained for the transport of passengers or 
for commercial purposes. 

(h) Workmen engaged in the construction. 
maintenance or demolition of canals, sewers, 
publi roads, tunnels, acilal ropt-ways anc 
pipe lines, and of dams, embankments 01 
excavations 20 or more feet in height, and 
of all permanent bridges. 

(1) Woikmen engaged in building work a: 
in the existing clause, but the reference in thi: 
clause to industrial and commercial purpose 
should be omitted. 

4) Workmen employed in connectio. 
with the generation and distribution of electiica 
energy. 

The question of the inclusion of person: 
en ae by the larger agricultural employer: 
and of those employed in reserve forest 
deserves examination. 

(a) Steps should be taken to insure tha: 
the agreement to pay compensation ~ 
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ecordance with the Indian Act is obligatory 
m all shipowners engaging Indian seamen and 
hat dependents are capable of enforcing this 
grcement, 

(b) The possibilities of giving Indian seamen 
he right to compensation whilst serving 
m ships registered outside India should be 
urther explored by the Government of India 
ind the HomeOffice, Special attention should 
ye given to the possibility of extending the 
Act to Indian seamen whilst serving on 
Jl ships within India’s territorial waters 
re om ritish ships engagedin the coastal trade 
1 inala, 

The limitation of the benefits of the Act 
50 workmen tn receipt of not more than Rs. 300 
a Month should be generally applied and the 
‘xeeption relating to the armed forces of the 
Jrown should be modified, if this is necessary, 
n order to include persons who are genuinely 
ndustrial workers, 

Widowed sisters and widowed daughters 
should be added to the list of dependents. 

For adults in receipt of not more than Rs, 30 
& month, paymcnts for temporary disablement 
should be bascd on two-thirds of wages and for 
minors on the full wage 1ate The scale should 
be subject to a minimuy of Rs. 5 for each half 
monthly payment, but the 1ate of compensation 
should not exceed the rate of wages No person 
1ecciving more than Rs. 30 a month should 
receive less compensation than he would have 
gotif his wages had been Rs. 30, 

The minimum compensation for death in the 
case of adults should be Rs 600 and for complete 
permanent disablement Rs 840. The minimum 
: pene disablement should be correspondingly 
taised. 

The maximum half-monthly payment should 
be raised from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 and the present 
ma\ima for death and permanent disablement 
should be abolished. 

The waiting period should be reduced from 
ten days to seven, 

The exceptions in the second proviso to 
section 8 (1) should not apply where death or & 
permanent loss of 50 per cent. or more of earning 

Apacity result from the accident. 


The following additions should be made to 
Schedule IIT (List of occupational diseases) :— 

(1) Polsoning by benzene and its homologues 
or sequels, and 

(zt) Chiome ulceration or its sequelz. 


The administration of the Act should be 
entrusted, as tar as possible, to specially qualified 
commissioners (not necessarily a whole-time 
officer), and there should be at least one such 
officer in every major province The appoint- 
ment should not be linked with one in which 
transfers are frequent and it should be possible 
to appoint more than one commissioner for 
the same aica, 


Pamphlets summarising the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act should be made 
available to workmen and, If the Act is substan- 
tially amended, steps should be taken to diffuse 
information of the amended law. 

(a) Notice to the Commissioner should be 
compulsory in the case of all fatal accidents 
occurring to employees while they are on the 
employers’premises or while they are op duty 
elsewhere. 
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(6) The Commissioner should have the powe 
to call upon the employer to show caus 
ple he should not deposit compensation 
and to inform the dependants that it is open t 
them to make a claim. 


Trade Unions. 


Every employers’ organisation should set u; 
& rie committee for the ied et of givin, 
continuous consideration to the improvemen’ 
of the well-being and efficiency of the worker: 
in establishments controlled by its members. 

** Recognition’? should mean that a union 
has the right to negotiate with the employe: 
in respect of matters affecting either the commor 
or individual interest of its members. 


The fact that a union consists only of a 
minority of employees or the existence of riva) 
unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing 
recognition. 

Government should take the lead, in the ca: . 
of their industrial employees, in a making 
recognition of unions easy and in encouraging 
them to secure registration. 

Union leaders should endeavour to give a: 
Many members as possible some share in th 
work of the union. 

(a) Trade union organisers should endeavou: 
to find suitable men within the union to ac 
as officials and should train them for thi 
ar sae 
the selected man leaves his employment and he 
Bhould be assisted to improve his general 
education. 

The Trade Unions Act should be re-examined 
in not more than three years’ time ; all limitations 
im on the activities of registered unions 
and their officers and members should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 

revent any well-conducted bona fide union 
rom applying for registration. 

All unions should be able to secure free of 
charge the conduct of their audit by official, 
of Government. The reports of the official 
auditor on trade union audits and investigations 
should be made available for the public as well 
as for the union. 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be 
amended so as to provide that ordinarily not 
less than two-thirds of the officers of a regis- 
tered trade union shall be actually engaged 
or employed in an industry with which the union 
is concerned. 

A registered trade union should not be pre: 
cluded from the initiating and conducting 
co-operative credit or supply societies. 


Industrial Disputes. 


The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) 
Act of 1860 should be repealed. 

Works committees :— 

(a) Where there is a trade union, the employer 
should seek its collaboration and co-operation 
in the establishment and working of works 
committees which should not be regarded or 
used as rivals to its influence. 

(0) The workers’ representatives should 
have facilities for separate as well as for joint 
meetings, and such meetings should ordinarily 
count as working time. 


The training should commence before p, 


Labour. 


(c) ae range of subjects should be as wide 
ssible. 

d) The management must be in sympathy 
with the idea and determined to make the 
committee a success. The services of a labour 
officer, where one exists, should be utilised in 
the working of the committee but he should 
not act as a spokesman of employers. 

In many centres the organisation of joint 
machinery would go far to develop a sense of 
responsibility in trade unions. The organisation 
should inckide not only some joint committee 
or council within the individual establishment, 
but also a larger body of representatives of 
both sides of the industry in the centre concerned. 

Some statutory machinery will be permanently 
required to deal with trade disputes and it will 
be necessary to consider the form which such 
machinery should take before the Trade 
Disputes Act expires in 1934. 

In the remaining period for which the present 
Act will be in operation, Governments should 
lose no opportunity of utilising their power to 
appoint rds or Courts when they believe 
that this section will serve some useful purpose. 

The Pe gaia of providing means for the 
impartial examination of disputes in public 
utility services should be considered, 

The possibility of establishing permanent 
courts in place of ad hoc tribunals under the 
Act should be examined. 

Section 18 of the Trade Disputes Act should 
amended so as to provide that no prosecution 
or suit shall be maintainable on account of any 
breach of the section or any damage caused 
thereby, except with the previous sanction of 
the Government which appointed the tribunal. 

Every provincial Government should have an 
officer or officers whose duty it would be to 
undertake the work of conciliation and to bring 
“he parties privately to agreement. 


Recruitment for Assam. 


The power conferred by Section 8 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act (Act VI of 
1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately 
and no barrier should be set up to prevent free 
movement of labour from one part of India 
to another. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
Ihould be repealed and a new measure should 
be enacted in its place. 

Where control is required, it should be exer- 
‘ised over the forwarding of recruits to the 
Assam plantations. All special restrictions 
on the agencies for obtaining recruits for Assam 
thould be withdrawn. 

The new Act should provide— 

(a) That no assisted emigrant from controlled 
areas should be forwarded to the Assam tea 
gardens except through adepot maintained by 
‘She industry or suitable groups of employers and 
pproved by the local Government or by such 
uthority as it may appoint. 

) That local agents should maintain 
gisters of recruits in the prescribed form. 

(c) That minors unaccompanied by a parent 
ir rdian should not be forwarded; and 

(¢@) That the depot and its register should 
2 open to ee by officers appointed 
'y the provincial Government for this purpose. 


as 


Labour. 


The Assam Labour Board should be abolished 


(a) The Government of India should appoint 
@ Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look 
after the interest of emigrants from other 
provinces who have not yet settled in Assam 
ihis officer should also be entrusted with respon 
sibility tor emigrants during the journey 

(6) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants 
and his staff should be defrayed by a cess on 
emigrants 

(¢) The tea industry should give publicity 
to the advantages which the plantations 
have to offer to the imhabitants of other 
provinces 

(d) The emigrants should be encouraged to 
maintain touch with his own people by means 
of correspondence 

Repatriation 


Every future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden, whether from an area of free or 
controled recruiting should have the right 
after the first three years to be repatriated at 
his employer s expense 

‘The Protector should be empowered to 
repatriate a garden worker, at the expense of 
his employer, within the one year of his 
arrival in Assam if this 1s necessary on the 
ground of health, the unsuitability of the work 
to his capacity, unjust treatment by the 
employer or for other sufficient reason, and at 
any time before the expiry of three years if 
he 18 satisfied that the immigrant is unable with 
due diligence to secure a normal wage and 
desires to be repatriated. 

A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it 1s established thatthe dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct 


Wages on Plantations. 


‘; Wage fixing machimery in the Assam planta 
ons — 

(a) The establishment of statutory wage 
fixing machinery in the Assam plantations, if 
practicable, is desirable, and, there are reasons 
jor believing that if proper methods are 
adopted, apracticable scheme can be devised 

(6) Before iegislation is undertaken, an 
enquiry should be instituted as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates paid 
and the variations in these rates between 
district and district and between garden and 
garden The tea industry should be invited 
to co operate in this enquiry 


Health and Welfare in Plantations 


On all plantations managers should be required 
to maintain birth and death registers, and by 
inspection Government should ensure that 
these are reasonably accurate 

Where possible, garden managers should make 
&@ more generous allocation to workers of land 
for grazing and for vegetable cultivation 

A more active policy should be adopted b 
all plantation managements in regard to ant 
malarial work carried out under skilled advice 
and supervision 

Whcrever conditions are suitable, tube wells 
should be constructed Where possible, piped 
water supplies should be provided 
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Workers’ houses should be suitably s 
out and not built back to back They should 
be in blocks of two rooms, and wherever possible 
on high ground 

Women doctors should be employed by each 
medical group organisation for confinements in 
hospital, for the trainmg and supervision of 
midwives and dais, and for child welfare work 

The practice of giving free food to door pa- 
oo should be adopted in all plantation hos- 


pitals 

Maternity benefits should be provided for 
bylegislation 

The practice of feeding non-working children 
without charge should be generally adopted. 

Plantation managers should assist in organis 
ing suitable recreation for their workers and 
should provide playing fields for general recrea- 
tional purposes 

When young children become orphaned and 
have no relations settled on the estate, the 
district magistrate or some suitable authority 
should invariably be approached to get into 
touch with any existing relations and, 1f a desire 
is expressed for the retuga of the child, arrange- 
ments should be made for repatnation 

Ihe employment either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law 

Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas, 


Burma and India. 


The general recommendations in other parts 
of the Report are mtended for Burma as well as 
India and are designed to meet the needs of 
Burmese labour in Burma as of Indian labour 
tin India 

The Protector of Immigrants should work 
in Co Operation with the Government of Burma 
but should be solely responsible to the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Government should approach employers with 
a@ view to securing direct payment of wages 
without legislation 1f thisfais,the question of 
Icgislation for direct payment in certain sections 
of industry should be taken up 

If any other industry finds it necessary to 
recruit in Inaia, 1t should repatriate the recruited 
worker as soon as it ceases to pay him his 
normal wages 

A policy of decasualisation for dock labour 
in Rangoon 1s urgently needed 

For a sound immigration Page further 
statistical information regarding immigrant 
labour 18 urgently required Accurate figures 
should be obtained peanne on the extent of 
employment avaiable at different seasons 
and the movements of immigrant labour in 
search of work 

Whatever steps are taken to regulate immi- 
gration, satisfactory conditions of life and 
work should be mamtained for the immigrant 


populations 

Government; employers and all concerned 
should ined 9 a much greater measure of respon- 
sibility for the immigrant. 


Statistics and Administration. 


tics and Intelligence —An examination 
should be made of the causes of delay in the 
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publication of labour statistics with a view to 
dovising & method which will ensure more 
prompt publication 
Legislation should be adopted preferabh by 
the Central J egiplatuic, (nabling the compet nt 
authority to collect information from employers 
regarding the remuneration, attendance ind 
hving conditions (including housing) of industrial 
labour, from merchants rcgarding prices from 
money lend(rs regarding lows to workers aud 
from landlords rcgirding rentals 
When ver possible investigators cngaged on 
family budget cnquiics should ieccive a course 
of tammy with the Jombisy ) tbour Ofhc 
or some other offic whith has conducted a 
sucoessiul enquiry 
Ihe possibility of moshing enquirkns and 
investigation into labour Conditions an obligatory 
rt of courses m economia should be considcied 
y the university authoritis in all provinces 
lhe possibihties of expernnental work witl. 
& vicw to dincovciing mtans of Improving output 
and efficiaancy should be considend by large 
individual cmployers aud by associations of 
employers 
A labour burcau on ascale not smallir than that 
repres(nted by the Bombay Labour Office should 
be establishtd m Bengal 
Lhorough family budgct enquiiies should be 
undertaken in Delhi, Madras, Cawnporc, 
Jamshedpur and a centre in the Jharia coalficids 


Administration —(a) A Labour Commissioner 
responsible for the administration of all labour 
subjects should be appointed in every province 
cxt(ept Assam 

(6) He should be a sclected officer and should 
hold Se appointincnt for a comparatively long 

1 


I 

() He should be responsible tor the publica 
tion of labour statistics Should have the mght 
to enter all industial catablishments, should b¢ 
gcncrally accessible both te cmplovers and labour 
and should act as a concihation offccr 

(Z) Jhe hexlquartcss of the Labour Com 
missione: should be mn the chicfmdustital contic 
of the province 

(¢) In provinces whae put time appoint 
mcnts haye to be made a combination of the 
functions of the Director of Industius and 
of the Labour Commissioncr should be avoidid 

A Labour Commissioner: should be appomted 
for the Central Government 


Labour and the Constitution 


Tegislitive powers in respect of labour should 
Continue with the Ccntral Legislatun and thi 
provincial le gislatuics should also bive power 
to legislat§ = labour legislition undcitaken m 
the provinces should not be allowed to mpan 
or infringe the legislation of the centic, o1 its 
administration 

If special constituencies are to remain 4 
feature ot the Indian constitution, labow should 
be given adequate representation in the Central 
and provincial legislatures 

The method which 15 most likely to be cffective 
in securing the best repiesentatives of labour 


Labour 


16 that of ck ction by rpistered trade unions 
A special tribunal should be set up in eath 
province to determine betore clection the weight 
which should be given to cach legisteicd trade 
unlon 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


(a) Jn the frame work of the future cons 
titution piovision should be made for an 
oranistiion ( the Industrial Council), which 
would ensble 1¢prcesentatives of employers of 
labour and of Govcinment to meet regulariv 
In confcrence to discuss labouz measuies and 


labour policy 

(6) Ihc Ccunci should bk sufficiently 
represent ative but not too lange = Lhe represcn 
tative s of labour should kn elected by registercd 
trade unions, and where there ait no registeicd 
tridc unions of any 41z0 they should bec nom! 
natcd by Government Lhe employers rcpie 
scntatives should also be electcd by associations 
vf cmployc1s whose voting power should be 
approximatily proportionate to the number 
of workt1ts whith thar members employ 


(ec) Lhe Countil should mect annually 
and its president should be elected at cach 
annual session «=Jhe Sccretary ot the Council 
should be a permancunt ofhcial responsible to it 
fo1 the current busmess throughout the ycar 


(2) Tunctions of the Council 


(.) to examine proposals for labour 
Kk gislation refined to it and also to initiate 
such proposals 
(21) to promote a spirit of co operstion 
ami undcrstandmg among those concerned 
with labour policy and to provide an oppor 
tunity for an interchinge of information regard 
ing cxperimcnts m labour m 3ttcrs 
(112) to advise the Contial and 4 rovinaal 
Goveinmcunts on the frammg of rulcs and 
1(,,Ul stions 
(.) to advise rgarding the collection 
bf Jabour stvtistics and the co ordination 
md devclapment of cconomic rese itch 
fi Jabour legesdivtion ib central the authority 
finally responsible for such legislation must 
be the Central lenslature Hf dal our ie paslation 
ib to be decentralised some (o ordinating 
wdy will be neecssary Lhe decisions of the 
Council could not be givin mandatary powcr 
but in certain circumetanccs it might be made 
obligatory tor provincial Governments within 
3 specified timc to submit proposals f or legislation 
‘o thar icsyective Icgislatures for a decision as 
0 their adc ptiun of 3¢jection 
Where there is the dinger of establishinc nts 
b ing, trinsfericd to Indiin States m orda to 
setpc i¢gulation an (ffait sheuld Je made 
o oltun the co opa ition of the adjomims 
states 
The yossilihty of miking labour legislation 
oth 3 tederal and a provincial subject should 
be considcied 
If federal Iegislation 1s not practicable, efforts 
should be dircetcd to sccurmeg that as early as 
possible the whole of India participates in 
makmg progress in laLour matters 


Labour. 


Industriel Workers in India. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world. The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Office 
which gave tho following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country :— 

** 28,000,000 agricultural work (excluding 
peasant proprietors); 141,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc., a figure second 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries, 
including cottage industries, mines and 
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transport; railway mileage in excess of 
Preah in every country except the United 
es.”’ 


It is impossible to say how far and to what extent 
the figures given above hold good to-day. The 
Railways of India alone offer employment to 
very nearly a million workers. The number 
of workers employed in Plantations according 
to the 1921 Census amounted to over three 
quarters of a million. The latest figures for 
the numbers employed in factories are those 
available in the All-India Report for Factories 
for 1929, which are reproduced in Summary 
Form in the tables given below :— 


Growth of Factories. 


Year. 


Number of Factories. 


Average Daily 
Number of 
Persons Employed. 

















1922 ; 7 : : . 6,144 1,361,002 
1923... . sg : : ‘ 5,985 1,409,173 
1924 : ‘ 2 é 6,406 1,455,592 
1925. ‘ ‘ - 6,926 1,494,958 
1926 ; : , : 7,251 1,518,391 
1927 .. , P " 7,615 1,533,382 
1928 .. ; ae 7,863 1,520,315 
1929 , a 8,129 1,553,169 
Age and Sez Distribution of Factory Labour. 
Year. | Men. Women. | Children. | Total. 
1922 ; a 1,086,457 206,887 67,658 1,361,002 
1923. oe 1,113,508 221,045 74,620 1,409,178 
1924 ; a 1,147,729 235,332 72,531 1,455,592 
1925 i 1,178,719 247,514 68,725 1,494,958 
1926 2 1,208,628 249,669 60,094 1,518,391 
1927 ‘ f 1,222,662 253,158 57,562 1,533,38 
1928 ‘ | 1,216,471 252,933 50,951 1,620,31 
1929 Si 1,249,165 257,161 46,843 1,533,169 
Statistics for 1929. 
Average Dally 
Province. Number of Factories. Number of 
Persons Employed. 
Madras : oe fs i 1,530 148,217 
Bombay : ee 1,543 366,029 
Bengal as “a 5 ‘ 1,393 589,860 
United Provinces .. aie d 319 91,188 
Punjab ‘6 ‘a es a he ase 521 49,875 
Burma be at i ine is os 976 98,077 
Bihar and Orissa sw = ne 284 08,726 
Central Provinces and Berar en , 769 69,201 
Assam i - is is ks 610 45,884 
North-West Frontier Province .. ; 29 1,207 
Baluchistan .. 4 ye eis 6 1,255 
Ajmer-Merwara ens és En 38 15,456 
Delhi i 2s és ia a 55 10,109 
Bangalore and Coorg ee ie de 27 2,905 
Total 8,129 1,553,169 
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of Labour. 


MIGRATION. 


The industrial centres in India are not able | 
to supply the necessary labour that is required | 
for industrial undertakings and there is conse- 
quently a considerable amount of migration 
from other porte of India to such centres. The 
extent of this migration is given in detail in 
a ge III, Vol. I, Report of the Census of 
To for 1921, as follows :—‘‘ The labour 
reserves are found chiefly among the lower 
classes of the centre and south of the country. 
The centre supplies the tea plantations and 
mining industries of the Eastern provinces, 
the south meets the southern industrial demand, 
and the bulk of the Burmah and overseas 
demand, while the more technical industries 
in the cities of the Western provinces are sup- 
pare chiefly from the neighbouring agricultural 
ra ave 


Among those provinces and States which 
attract a larger number of emigrants from other 
prow cee and States are Assam, Bengal, Burma, 

mbay, Mysore, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and Punjab and Delhi. According to the 1921 
Census there were nearly a million and a quarter 
immigrants inAssam as against 75,000 emigrants. 
In Bengal there were more than a million and 
three-fourths aga pate as against about a 
quarter of a million emigrants. Bombay 
gained a little over a million but sent out 568,000 
to the other provinces, The population figures 
for Central Provinces and Berar and Punjab 
and Delhi shows a number of immigrants amount- 
ing to more than 600,000 in each case. The 
number of emigrants from the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar amounted to a little more 
than 400,000 and from Punjab and Delhi to 
half a million, In all these cases industrial 
and other employers were not able to recruit 
their requirements from their own territories. 
The position, however, is vastly different in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Rajputana and to a small 
extent Hyderabad (Deccan). The number of 
emigrants from Bihar and Orissa amounted to 
nearly two million as against 387,000 immigrants 
with a net loss of over a million and a half to 
the province. In the case of the United Pro- 
vinces there were 1,400,000 emigrants as against 
a little over 400,000 immigrants with a net 
loss of nearly a million. Madras lost nearly 
a quarter of a million and Rajputana 625,000. 


Within the Provinces.—It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district. 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force, 


In Bombay, according to the Census Report 
for the year 1921 the percentage of the total 
population which had actually been born in 
the City has steadily declined at each census. 
In 1872 the percentage of the persons born in 
Bombay to total population was 31°1, in 1891 


25, in 1911 19°6 and in 1921, 16. An important 
point, however, to remember in considering 
these figures is the fact that, whenever possible, 
workers send their wives to their native places 
for Led ig of confinement. Many of those 
returned in the Census as having been born 
outside the city are not really fresh immigrants 
in the strictest sense of the term because they 
are the off-spring of the parents already residing 
in the city. According to the figures given in 
the 1921 Census Report for the numbers 
of immigrants into Bombay city it is 
seen that 235,566 or 20 per cent. of a 
total population of 1,175,914 came from the 
Ratnagiri District. Poona district supplied 
89,231, Kathiawar 72,435 and Satara 65,953. 
Among the provinces which contribute to the 
population of Bombay City the United Pro- 
vinces comes first with 70,011. The sex ratio 
is only 525 females to 1,000 males as compared 


‘with a ratio in the Presidency as a whole of 


919 females to 1,000 males. The figure of 525 
for Bombay City may be compared with the big 
non-industrial city of Poona where the figure 
is 912. In a recent enquiry made by the La- 
bour Office into the length of service of mill 
workers which covered 1,400 millhands it was 
found that not one of them had been born in 
Bombay City, 63 per cent. were born in the 
Konkan and 27 per ceat. in the Deccan, the 
remainder coming from different parts of the 
country. 


Certain figures regarding birthplaces of the 
workers in Ahmedabad were obtained during 
the Family Budget investigation conducted 
there by the Labour Office in the year 1926. 
These figures together with those obtained at 
the Census of 1921 and enquiries made from 
Mill Officers and the Labour Union officials at 
Ahmedabad show that the cotton mill workers 
of Ahmedabad come from different places in 
the proportion of 20 per cent. from the City 
itself, 25 per cent. fsom the Ahmedabad district 
excluding the City, 20 per cent. from Baroda 
State, 10 per cent. from Rajputana, 10 per cent. 
from the Gujarat Division excluding the above, 
5 per cent. each from Kathiawar, the Deccan 
and the Konkan combined, and from other 

laces including the United Provinces, the 

entral Provinces, Madras, etc. 


In Sholapur the labour force is mainly local 
and it is famlarant to a very small extent. 
The figures collected as a result of the Family 
Budget Enquiry conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay in that 
centre in the year 1925 show that 60 per cent. 
of cotton mil] workers in the City were born in 
Sholapur, 82 per cent. in the Deccan and about 
8 per cent, in the rest of India. 


Calcutta, like Bombay, relies on imported 
labour. But the imported labour there does 
not come from the same province asin Bombay 
but from other provinces. This is mainly due 
to three reasons. Firstly, the fertility, of the land 
in nena secondly the immobility of labour 
and lastly the aversion of the average Bengalee 
to factory work. 


Migration 


The Census figures of 1921 show that just 
Jess than a quarter of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Cossipore, Maniktolah, Tollygunge, the South 
Suburbs, Garden Reach, and Howrah were 
born In the city while rather less than a quarter 
or 22 25 per cent. were born in the nelghbour- 
ing areas of 25-Parganas and Howrah, and that 
rather more than half were born further afield 
Nearly 86 per cent came from other provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa supplied nearly one in five, 
and the United Provinces one in ten of the 
total population of the City. 183 females 
accompanied every 1,000 males from Bthar 
and Orissa, 327 to 1,000 from the United Pro- 
vinces and 813 females to every 1,000 males 
from Madras, In the other mill towns of 
Bengal only about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation was born in the area surrounding the 
towns In Titagarh, a compact manufactur- 
ing area, no less than 90 per cent of the inhab: 
tanta were born outside Benga] The figures 
for the number of females to 1,000 males in 
Calcutta were 652 in 1872, 556 1n 1881, 526 in 
1891, 507 in 1901, 475 in 1911 and 470 in 1921 
This is very largely due to the influx of single 
Heel Pilates who have left their families 

@ e 


The position of Jamshedpur 1n many respects 
is unique in India What was a dense jungle 
a httle more than twenty years ago 1s now a 
town of over 100,000 inhabitants and a great 
industrial area. The Tata Iron and Steel 
ai Limited 1s not only an employer of 
labour, but is also landlord and provides Muni 
cipal services, The operatives in the Iron and 
Steel works are drawn from every province 
of India and from a very large number of dis 
tricts. On the 5th July 1929 out of a total 
labour force of 15,917 persons employed, 5,190 
came from al] districts in Bihar and Orissa, 
3,810 from the United Provinces, 2,076 from 
Bengal, 1,327 from the Central Provinces, 
1,482 from the Punjab and the North West 
Frontier Province, 839 from Madras, 319 from 
Bombay, 275 from Assam and 221 from inde- 
pendent States and foreign countries, 


In the Jharia coalfields a committee appointed 
in 1917 found that 15 per cent of colliery 
labour was settled and that most of it was 
Santali labour, 75 per cent came for weeks or 
months together and Jived in Dhowras provided 
at the mines, and that there was no sign of a 
labour force divorced from agriculture coming 
into existence, 


Cawnpore, the principal] industrial town of 
the United Previnces, 1s in a very curious 
position. It not only imports labour for 
the various industries which are to be found 
there, but also exports it to surrounding dis 
tricts and to other provinces Any shortage 
of labour that it experiences 1s satisfied from 
ns rena populated districts which surround 

ée cl y. 


The mobility of Indian labour js of consider- 
able advantage to the agricultural population 
as it helps to relieve the increasing pressure on 
the land. In India the movement of labour 
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between province and province is entirely 
unrestricted by Government with the exception 
of the movement of labour from certain Bi 
vinces to eight districts in Assam, mz., Lakhim 
pur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, 
Golpara, Cachar and Sylhet. These districts 
are known as labour districts and under the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act No VI of 
1921 as amended by Act XI of 1908, Act VIII 
of 1915, Act XI of 1915, Act XX XVIII of 1920 
(Devolution Act) and Act XXXI of 1927, the 
provinces of Madras, Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam can, by notification in the loca} 
Officlal Gazette, “prohibit all persons trom 
recruiting, engaging, mducing or assisting any 
native of India or any specified class of natives 
of India to emigrate from the whole or any 
specified part of the province to any labour 
district or any specified portion of any labour 
district, either absolutely or otherwise than in 
accordance with such of the provisions of the 
Act as may be specified.” 


The following are the main types of migration 
of Indian Labour — + ai 


(1) Casual migration consisting of move- 
ments between adjacent villages, 


(2) Temporary movements of labour on 
works of construction or by exigencies 
of trade or the stress of famime, busi- 
ness journeys, pilgrimages, etc , 


(3) Periodic migration owing to the seasonal 
demands for agricultural labour, 


(4) Semi permanent migration when the 
inhabitants of one place migrate to 
another for trade, but return at inter- 
vals to their native place where they 
sometimes even leave their families 
and spend their declming years; and 


(5) Permanent migration where economic 
or other reasons have caused a perma- 
nent displacement of population 


In the first three cases the emigrants invari- 
ably return to their villages In the fourth 
and fifth cases the majority of workers return 
for a short visit after two or three years, but 
there 1s a considerable minority which has 
settled down at the industrial centres in which 
they have worked Evidence is, however, 
overwhelming that owing to the home loving 
character of the Indian worker he seldom or 
never breaks his contact with his village home 
The number of workmen of rural origin who 
have severed their connexion with their village 
and with agriculture is very small and 1s usually 
confined to such skilled workers as have left 
their homes permanently to settle in the :mport- 
ant centres of factory industry. As the large 
majority of workers return home annually or 
biennially there is little disturbance of family 
life, except mn the case of Assam where the 
system of recruitment now in force directly 
encourages the importation of familes, and 
women are almost as numerous as men in the 
residential labour population on the tea estates, 
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Recrmiment of Labour 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recrmtment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject 


Recruitment except in the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors or direct at the mill 
or factory gates The difficulties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (8) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home 


The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant He 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future thit awaits 
the peasant in a town with 1ts crowded bazaars 
and other amusements, which are absent in 
the village Ihe essence of the system 1s the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
Jabourer in order to enable him to free Inmeelt 
from his pecuniary difficulties The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with the interest, which 1s 
generally calculated at an exorbitant rate 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor 
The latter is paid a lump sum from which he 
paye his men and retains a portion for himself 

the Central Provinces, however, 1t is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head The system 
of recruitment by contractors 1s most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places 


The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances 
which however are made at the cost of the 
employer The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mull or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours He 1s druwn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured aziimst uncmploj ment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina 
tion Onthe othcrhand it does not nfrequently 
happen especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
that the Sardar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as thev imagined 
It is, however, only im plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent 

The recruitment of labour at the mull gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of recruit- 
ment which 1s gradually gaining in importance 
overthe other two methods Thenews ofthe very 


muchhigherrates of wages paid in towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous as he hasno idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would be workers ‘They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough 
fires waiting to be picked up for employment 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his explol- 
tation an easy matter The employer does not 
recruit himeelf the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department The latter taker the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits He also 1cts as a money lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer It would appeir therefore that educa- 
tion and orginisition are the only mens by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of mtermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them 


In the colficlds in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour 19 recruited by means of Sadars The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him and the lvbour brought by him forms his 
ging He has to pry the labour bucksheesh 
Ahoraki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 
from the contractor or from the Companv 
concerned At the Lhowra collury advances 
varying from Rs 3 to Rs 10 are paid to the 
recruits in 1ddition to their travelling allowances 
and food Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the ging m vntains good attendance 
at work ‘The Sardar obtaims remuncration 
for his services in various ways Sometimes 
he 18 paid 1 commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally he is paid a certiin amount on each ton 
of coal riised by mincrs working In his gang 
Independent recruiters are pud at 9 pies per tub 
raiscd =s In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or muhidams as they ire cilled receive 3 pits 
pir head pe: week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wiges from the employers 


The Tita Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed 
pur maintun an Imployment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed Applicants for work assemble 
in % vard wid daily requirements are selected 
by the officer in charge No outside recruit 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of spccial qualifications being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post 1s advertised in a few leading newspapers 


The mcthods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the recruitment of unshilled labour 
are gencrally the same as those which obtain 
i other industries In the case of workshop- 
men a tride test 15 generally given and in every 
cise a medical examination has to be gone 
through Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Railways The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases ase simular, 


Absenteeism and Labour Turnover. 


Recruitment for Assam—lIt has already 
been stated that the Assam tea industry is the 
only industry which 1s controlled in its recruit- 
ment of Indian Labour Other industries, and 
even the tea industry in the Duars, Darjeeling 
and Madras Presidency are free from Govern- 
mental control There 1s a considerable body 
of opinion in favour of freeing the Assam tea 
industry from control, but the Indian Tea Asso 
cation 18 not only not 1n favour of this but has 
definitely urged that Government control should 
continue. The Association contend that if 
recruiting were free, abuses would arise as they 
did in the past from the competitive spending 
of money to sccure labour There appcars 
little doubt that if control were removed, all the 
abuses which were associated with the Arkate 
system of recruitment would be revived. 


The present system of recruitment 1s controlled 
by Act VI of 1901 called the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act, 1901, as amended by Act AI 
of 1908, Act VITI of 1915 Act XI of 1915, Act 
XXXVIII of 1920 (Devolution Act) and Act 
XXXII of 1927 The Act extends to the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar and O11ssa, United Pro- 
vinces, Central Provinces, Madras and Assam 
In the Bombay Presidency Act No VI of 1901 
is not enforced There the Government of 
Bombay have allowed recruitment provided 
the emigrants are produced before a Magistrate 
The most important provision of the Amending 
Act of 1915 1s the abolition of the system of 
recruitment by contractors, and their recruiters, 
commonly known as Arkatis. In all recruiting 
areas, where the provisions of Act VI of 1901 
are in operation, except the local areas in which 
recruitment 1s prohibited by notification under 
section 3, recruitment 1s carricd out only through 
the medium of garden sirdars, under the provi- 
sions of Chapter IV, working under a local 
agent duly licensed under section 64 of the Act 
The only recruiter now recogniscd 1s the sirdar 
who must himself engage the coolies Any 
arrangement for the direct supply of coolies to a 
tea estate by a contractor or tor the supply to 
sirdars of coolies collected through the agency 
of a contractor or arkati would bc ulcgal and would 
rendctr overy person who 1s a party to such an 
arrangement hable to proseeution and punish- 
ment under section 164 of the Act Lven an 


ABSENTEEISM AND 


Though there is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, 1t may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than his prototype in other countries 
He has yet to get himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he finds 
himself The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest 
but im Many cases absence 18 due to causes 
beyond his control such ap sickness, domestic 
difficulties, etc. The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work have becn 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing 

The Hactory Labour Commussion of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
@ further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
year. In addition, he receives the weekly 
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employer cannot himself legally engage labour 
In &@ recruiting district ; he must do so through 
the agency of his garden sirdars. Inthe Bombay 
Foeedeuey: agents other than garden sirdars are 
auowed. 


Latest Statistics —The Annual Report on 
the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1931 has been 
published. The Report shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
50,555 as against 58,150 in the previous year 
[The average of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult recruit fell in 24 and rose in 
9 agencies as compared with the precedin 
year No cases occurred in which the lo 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis- 
creet 1n the matter of giving advances to sirdars. 
The total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences in connexion with recruitment was 
69 as compared with 107 1n the previous year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was one Rupee per head during 1929-30 The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs. 69,119. 


Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mili 
Indastry —In a circular ictter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Mullowncrs’ Associa- 
tion have instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instead 
ot the existing practice of recruitment through 
Jobbers The introduction of a system for 

roviding Discharge Certificates to operatives 
eaving service has also been recommended. 
Tke eertificates are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and 10 all 
cases of recruitment, the men presenting them- 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
thew Discharge Certificates Notices are to be 
posted at all mulls stating (a) that all persons 
will be engaged by the Manager or by the head 
of the department concerned, and (6) that any 


heads of departments, assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed. 


Several groups of mulls are considering the 
possibility of employing labour ofhcers who will 
be responsible for the direct recruitment of 
labour and for welfare work gencrally. 


LABOUR TURNOVER. 


holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and 16 was urged in evidence 
before them that the efhciency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay 1n 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should be a general adoption of a system 
already 1n force in a few mulls in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except the 
weaving. The Board said “‘The percentage of 
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extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we were given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mull, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent ” 


The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 


industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts if figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on days 1mme 
diately following py day The following two 
tables give the figures for percentage absen- 
om for the first 11 months of the year 


PERCENTAGE ABSENTELISM IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Month Bombay | Ahmedabad | Sholapur 





Broach 
January 10 57 | 4 01 15 89 Tt 
February 9 68 4 30 16 38 6 18 
March 9 24 4 76 18 39 6 15 
April 9 55 4 39 17 66 6 60 
May 9 38 4 63 18 91 8 47 
June 8 98 3 97 15 12 8 04 
July 8 79 3 84 13 61 8 13 
August 8 88 4 32 20 69 10 62 
September 9 33 4 40 15 00 10 69 
October 11 11 4 66 15 37 t 
November 1 21 4 90 16 12 t 





¢t Information not available 


In the Electrical and Mechanical Departments 
of Railways, absenteeism generally amounts 
from 10 to 11 per cent As in cotton mulls, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day In Railways in Burma, absenteeism 1s 
lower and roughly amounts to 2 50 per cent 


Labour Turnover —A charge 18 very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that thi; 
results in a high rate of labour turnover There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of contmuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7 89 years In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Pench Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 

* continuous service to thew credit, In 

© Manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year. One to two years is on 


an average the period of employment of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works ‘The total 
labour turnover during normal working for the 
three years 1925 1926 and 1927, in the same 
Works amounted to 36 6 per cent ,31 3 per cent 
and 24 1 per cent respectively In the Indian 
Cable and Company in Bihar and Orissa, how 
ever, Skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent annually In one of the mulls at 
Cawnpore the average period of contimuous 
service amouted to 8 87 years 


The Labour Office conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City in 192728 A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of the Labour Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquigy and the total 
seeeaeted schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1, 


Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73 29 per cent. 
were men and 360 or 26 71 per cent were women 


Nearly 21 per cent of the operatives began 
work in the mills before the 16th year, 38 per 
cent between the 15th and the 20th year, 32 
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r cent, between the 20th and the 30th year and 
he remaining 9 per cent. joined the roill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 


Sixty-three per cent. of the workers were 
born in the Konkan and 27 per cent. in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
country. Not a single worker gave his place 
of origin as Bombay City. 


About 48 per cent. of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent. served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent. had served 
in 4 or more The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15. The 
cause of leaving the mills was “for going to 
native place” in 26 per cent. cases, ‘‘ low wages 
and for bettering prospects” in 21 per cent. cases, 
“‘cabsence due to illness’ in 14 per cent. cases 
and ‘“‘retrenchment” in 10 per cent. cases. 
Other causes for leaving mills wee unsuitable 
rea ee of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 


The approximate period of total service (includ - 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37°54 per cent. cases, 
5 to 10 years in 23°37 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
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The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, a8 amended in 1891. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Local Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children. A mid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions. The hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half ; their employment between 8 p.m. and 
5 a.m. was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked by shifts. The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below the age of 
14 beds limited to 7 and their employment at 
night-time was forbidden: children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed. Provision 
was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 


The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XII of 1911. This Act extended the 
definition of “‘factory’’ so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
year; shortened the hours within which children, 
and, a8 a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
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years in 15°88 per cent. cases, 15 to 20 yearsin 
9°18 per cent. cases and more than 20 years in 
14°08 per cent. cases. The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 in the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years’ service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years’ service. 
In the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45. 

The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46°51 per cent. cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24°26 per cent. cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13°95 per cent. cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7°20 per cent. cases. In the remaining 8°08 
per cent. cases the actual service was more than 
20 years. 


A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years. In the age group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent. of the workers had served for less than 5 
years and 19 per cent. for a period of 56 to 10 
years. Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
aye ety groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 


FACTORIES. 


exceptions, ‘‘uo person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day.” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no person may be employed 
before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children). 


The Acts now in force.—The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911. This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours’ 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc. The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a diffoulty which had arisen in con- 
nection with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday. The experience gained d the 
three years which immediately follow the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles followed_in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. Jt Was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act; but several administrative 
difficulties had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act—one such difficulty relating 


introduction of a number of special provisions | to Section 21 which provided for intervals. 


eae only to textile factories. The report 
re) 


the Factory Commission showed that excessive | 


hours were not worked except in textile factories. 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restaiction to the hours of employment of aduit 


males by laying down that, subject to certain | receipt of their replies, a 


Local Governments were asked in June 1928 to 
consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 


| of India any difficulties which might have arisen 
in connection with other Visions. On 
erence of Chief 
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Inspectors of Factories was convened 
conference recommended a number of alterations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control im others 
to make for smoother working ‘The 
Factories Amendment Act of1926 ws therefore, 


passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 


Governments The more important alterations | 
effected include the widening of the definition . 


of “‘factories ’ so as to bing within the control 
of the Act such establishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations water works, etc, the 
prevention of the issue of age certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion even by men, in cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work is 1ttended by danger to the operatives 
a clearer definition of the periods prescribed for 
intervals of rest , and, while still preventing the 
employment of children in two factories on the 
same day, the permitting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided thit the 
timits for hours of work wire not exceeded, 


Hours of Work —The Indian Factories Act 
prescribes a dilly as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work 1n factories 1nd provides for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holidiy Section 28 
of the Act provides that no pcrson shall be emplov 
ed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one day and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed in 1 factory for more 
than 60 hours in any one week Section 21 
of the Act makes it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an houreach at intervals not exceeding 5 hours 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less thin one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked generally With the previ 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the rest 
interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he is not em 
ployed for more than 8} hous on each working 
day and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously For children Section 23 
(ec) provides that no child shall be employed 
ina factory for more than 6 hoursin any one day 
Section 21 (5) provides that for each child work 
ing more than 5} hours in any one dav a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour shall be given 
and the period of rest has to be so fixed that no 
child shall be required to work continuously for 
more than 4 hours Sections 28 (b) and 24 (a) 
further provide that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factory before half past five 
o’ctock in the morning or after 7 o clock in the 
evening Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed in such circumstances 
as may be prescribed Under the provisions of 
Section 26 every Manager of a factory has to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
ager employed in such factory and no person 

s allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours The Governments of Madras 

mbay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces are the only Local Govern- 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adulta may be employed in more 
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than one factory on the same day. The rules 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such employment if he is satisfied that the 
adults concerned are not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
received the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 ofthe Act In addition to the notice 
ve hours of work for particular period, every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
baked and the nature of their respective employ- 
men 

The latest statistics available in connection 
with the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act are for 1929 The data published in 
connection with the normal weekly hours 
of work show that for the whole of British 
India men were required to work for more than 
54 hours a week in 4,791 factories, above 
48 and not above 54 in 1008 factones, and 
not above 48 hours per week in 2 164 factories 
In the cise of those factories employing women 
3 067 required female workers to work for more 
than 54 hours per week whereas 1 723 fixed 
their hours at below 48 per week 658 factories 
had hours above 48 but not above 54 Out of 
the 1,314 factones employmg children 452 had 
hours bclow 30 for children and 862 above 30 
but not above 36—the maximum permitted by 
the Act The details in connection with the 
virlious provinces will be found 1n summary 
form 1n the All India Factories Reports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Reports 
themselves The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries 


All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act Hours of work 1n railway work 
shops in all provinces are generally average 8 per 
diy and 48 per week In most cases the hours 
are so arringed as to provide for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week 


Emplo t of Children —By the Amend 

ing Act of 1926 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
igefrom9to12 Section 23 of the Act provides 
that no child shall be employed in any factory 
unless he 19 1n possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
1 ss than 12 years of age and 1s fit for employ 

ment in 2 factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate Further, no child 
1s allowed to be employed in any factory before 
half past five o clock in the morning or after 
seven o clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than six hours in any one 
day The number of children employed in 
factories during the j ears 1921 to 1929 is shown 
1n the following table — 





Year Total 
1922 67,658 
1923 74,620 
1924 72,581 
1925 68 725 
1926 60 094 
1927 57,562 
1928 50,911 

1929 £6,843 
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An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67 658 to 74620 in 1923 
This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assim which employed about 11 000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first timein that year Further the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
restrictions for children 


There has been a steady decline m the num 
ber of children employed In the textile mulls 
in Bombay City there are none 


Employment of Women —The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
1921 to 1929 has increased steadily from 206 887 
employed in 1922 to 257 161 employed in 1929 
The large increase in the employmcnt of women 
13 due partly to the restrictions impos d on the 
employment of children and partly to the 
inclusion within the scope of the Act of all quasi 
agricultural factories,for example in the tea 
gardens which are dc pendent on female labour 
to a larger extent than other factories An 
important change which the revision of 1922 
made in connection with the employment of 
women was the repeal of Scction 27 of the 
Act of 1911 which permitted the emplo} ment 
of women at night in ginning factories In 
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view of this amendment the Government of 
India considered that they were 1n a position to 
ritify the Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women dung the night adopted by the 
kirst International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in 1919 without undertaking any 
further legislation. 


Overtime —Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act provides that 1n those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
no person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than 60 hours m any one week every person 
employed in such a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week shall be paid, 1n respect of 
overtime worked at arate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
normally paid In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime 18 puld for at normal rates up to 60 
hours per weck and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours Some factories 
however pay either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtime worked over and above the normal 
daily hours or evcn grant higher rates irrespective 
of the weekly limitition of 60 hours under the 
Act No dctuled statistics are available to 
show the number of workers who were paid 
overtime during any particular period except in 
the cise of 1 few Railways and some of the 
larger industrial organisations 


LABOUR IN MINES, 


The conditions of employment of labour in 
mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act 1923 which came into force 
with effect from the 1st July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901 The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
In mines 1nd 1t provided for the maintenance of 








an inspecting staff but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour 


Number of Mines —The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
each year classified according to the minerals 
raised — 


Number of mines 


Total 
Year Number 

Coal Mica Manganese | ‘in and Other of all 
Wolfram minerals mines. 

1924 

1920 846 013 186 87 172 1 804 
1926 810 571 214 204 212 2,011 
1927 722 601 221 210 143 1 897 
1928 644 630 220 200 298 1 902 
1929 556 674 184 203 331 1,948 
1930 548 498 125 186 375 1 732 








Number employed —The number of persons employed in mines during the years 1924 1928 


were as follows — 


Number of persons employed. 





came under the | ~~? SO™~C<~;7;7 PT!) 
Act Below Ground | Above Ground Total. 


Total No of 
mines which 
Year. 
1924 1,804 
1925 2011 
1926 1 897 
192 1,992 
1928 1,948 
1929 1,732 


167,719 90,408 258,217 
169,564 84,3038 253,857 
189,371 70 742 260,118 
196,341 72,949 269,290 
197,898 70,278 267,671 
199,908 69,798 260,701 
191936 69 752 261,667 


—— a a -_ 
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Contact Labour, 


The sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1926 to 1920 was as 


shown below :— 








Number of males employed, 


Number of females employed. 








Year. aaa rere | are: 
Underground.| In open On the sur- |Underground.; In open On the sur- 
workings. face. workings. face. 
1926 86,343 43,306 51,967 31,889 27,833 18,775 
1927 86,766 50,028 53,903 31,850 27,697 19,046 
1928 86,155 51,005 52,4380 31,785 28,453 17,848 
1920 92,856 54,235 51,954 24,089 28,728 17,839 


Labour on Railways.—All railway work- 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act. The Indian railways employ 
nearly a quarter of a million workers in other 
occupations for which no provisions regarding 
control of hours of work, etc., have yet been 
made by legistation. 


The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed in factorles, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as may be 
specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority. The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
11 in any one day and to 60 in any one week, 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
in respect of colliery staff. Both these restric- 
tions apply to factories and mines controlled 
by railway administrations. The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of railway 
organisation has been found to be a problem 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged investigations. Orders were 
issued by the parasite | Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adopted for station 
staff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains. The Indian Railway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 


Directors of the lines managed by companies. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aim at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions do not adequately fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations im upon Government by 
the ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again ng nt 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Raiil- 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in the autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee. 


Working of overtime on Ind{an railways is 
more prevalent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months in the year, 
(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital: and 
(3) wet foundation work in bridges which necesst- 
tate continuous work. Usually overtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand. 


Seamen.—The Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1928, provides that no seaman shall be 
“signed on’’ for service on a ship unless he enters 
into a contract in the manner specified with the 
Master of the ship, All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 
presen of a Shipping Master. The agreement 

orms contain the rules and regulations provided 
for under the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which may be inflicted for the 
breach thereof. 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most industrial concerns in India work in 
connection with building, loading and unloadin 
carting receiving, and despatching of goods an 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision is either difficult 
or costly is given out on contract. In the textile 
milis industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres. In the cotton millsin Ahmedabad 
work in the Mixing and Waste Room and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department, in the 
Drawing in Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract in various mills. In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given. Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and su ision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways. 
This will be dealt with separately Jower down. 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows. 

Ja the 90a! mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac- 


tors are employed by a large number of collieries 
to eae the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons. The contractors 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons. In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because the contractor hag difficulties in main- 
taining his labour supply. The extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal flelds is raised on the contract system. 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 90 per cent. 
of the coal raised in the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coal fields is raised by 
contract labour. In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal. The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely. 


Unemployment, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are quite different from the problems 
which have arisen in highly industnalised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Germany. In the latter countries 
labouris dividedinto two fairly distinct classes(1) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression in industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
cerns cannot fall back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood, It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 cent. of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
ture, This does not mean that agriculture is 
& perennial source of employment. Consider- 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails. Even durmng 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are usually parts of the country 
where the rainfall 1s deficient and there is not 
enough scope for the employment of all the 
labour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the questions 
ronnected with famine relief in this section. 
Che point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agricultural character of 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon, 


ye ers generally, the Indianlabourermigrates 
to industrial centres when he finds that the 
yleld of the land in his native place 18 not 
sufficient to maintain all the members of his 
pes hh Fy ny ee ae the bert er 
employed in mporarily give up the 

empoyment during the sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting seasons During peners 
of depression in trade and industry, industrial 
workers released from employment fall back upon 
agriculture and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the populsuon on the land. If the depression 
in trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress is enormous Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to place 1t where it 1s required. The Govern- 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years, but 
opinion is unanimous that owing to the 
preponderatingly agricultural character of 


Indian labour it is practically impossible 
to devise any satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of ployment Exchanges. 


India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever ble, any 
Convention or Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. The con- 
sideration of industrial pera sg ee rea was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
by the First International Labour Conference 
held in Washington in 1919. Each Member 
ratifymg this Convention was req — 


(1) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, including 
reports on measures taken pr contemplated to 
combat unemployment , 


(22) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees 
including representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies , 


(121) where systems of insurance against 
unemployment have been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to be agreed upon 
between the members concerned, whereby work- 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter, 


In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a Recommendation which adyocated— 


(a) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
for profit , 


(b) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance , and 


(c) the execution of public works as far as 
practicable during periods of unemployment and 
in districts most affected by it. 


The draft Convention was ratified by India 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neces- 
sary “in order to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standing ” to explain at some length the pecuhar 
position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the difficulties connected with a complete rati- 
fication by India owing to the predominently 
agricultural character of the country. The 
Government, of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on the question arising out of the 
draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by the International labour Conference, 
invited views on the following points— 


(1) Advisability of creating Public Employ- 
ment Agencies m congested areas to facilitate 
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the migration of surplus labour to jndustrial 
areas Where there is a shortage of labour 


(11) Advisability of utiliping Public Lmploy 
ment Agencies in ¢onnexion with rétruitment 
for Assam 


(st) Advisabilit; of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those 1n search 
of employment 


(w) Advisability of appointing Committees 
representing employers and workers to advise 
on matters conberning the operation of Public 
Employment Agencies 


(6) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies which charge fees or 
whith carry on their business for profit The 
replies of the local Governments indicated that 
in most provinces the demand for labour exceeded 
the supply, that, even in provinces from 
which there was a large migration of labour 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtamung 
information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand, that the establishment 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder 
stood by the people With regard to the re 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
pee mene on the lines suggested would be 
Tishy On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit 
the replies of the local Governments indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India In the circum 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemployment 


Middle-class § unemployment —I0 recent 
years unemployment among the educated 
middie classes has been assuming alarming 
proportions and has attracted widespread putlic 
attention In January 1926, a Resolu 
tion was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
the following terms — 


* This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
rad ba a Committee with a non offiial majority 
to eee into the problem of unemployment 
in general, and among the educated classes in 
particular, and devise suitable remedies 
whether by a system of industrial and technical 
education or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by offering encourage 
ment to the starting of new industries or by 
opening new avenues of employment or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible " 


Unemployment, 


Similar Resolutions were also passed in some 
of the local Legislative Councils The Govern 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint 
ment of a Central (ommuittee would serve any 
useful purpose but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle class unemployment 
in India §=6As a result of the Resolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint 
ed by some of the local Governments The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
‘there was ho unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes whilst the 
Bengal Commuttee observed as follows — 


* The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
1n @ small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which he can fall back in 
times of depression Added to this, 1s the fact 
that industrial labour 1s stil comparatively 
scarce 1n Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
from other provinces Ihe effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal 1s so far very small 


Jute and Cotton Mill Industries In 
the jute mull industry 1n Bengal a large number 
of mulls have, during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system It is estimated that on the single 
shiit about 25 to 33 per cent less labour force 
1s required than on the multiple shift but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to unemployment In the Bombay 
cotton mull industry out of about 140000 
workers employed approximately 10000 have 
been thrown out of employment on account of 
the 1ntroduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 
sides of a spinning frame instead of one and 
where the ordinary two loom weaver 1s required 
to tend three looms ‘he Bombay Stnhke 
Enquiry Committee dealt with this aspect of 
the question 1n their report and they recom 
mended the creation of an Out of Work Donation 
lund This has been dealt with in the summary 
Elven with regard to the findings of this Com- 
mittee in the Section on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Owing to depression in trade several 
cotton mills were beimg compelled either to 
close down completely or to work with partial 
complements Owing to the Boycott movement, 
however, since October 1930 the cotton industry 
18 again showing signs of considerable improve 
ment and many of the mills which had closed 
down during the yeir have agum started 
working with full complements Not only are 
the mills working with tull complements but 
Inany are working a night shift In October 
1931, 22 mills in Bombay were working a night 
shift and lp in Ahmedabad 


Indusirsal Safety and Inspection 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


As in other countries the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
yncrease In the number of industrial accidents 

Statustics for 1929—-The numbers of acci 








dents classified according to fatal, serious and 

minor in each of the British Provinces in India 

- a year 1929 are shown m the following 
e — 








Province Fatal | Serious | Minor | Total 

Madras 20 359 1,179 1 658 
Bombay . 51 1 421 4810 6 282 
Bengal 79 1 391 3 070 4540 
United Provinces 16 205 1,569 1 790 
Punjab 14 47 929 990 
Burma 20 351 1 617 1 988 
Bihar and Oriss2 21 492 1 650 2 163 
Central Provinces and Berar 15 69 247 331 
Assam 3 44 33 80 
North West Frontier Province 1 1 
Baluchistan 24 24 
Ajmer Merwara 1 7 239 247 
Delhi 3 29 82 
Bangalore and Coorg 182 182 
Total 240 4 389 15 579 20 08 

Total for the year 1928 264 3 494 12 590 16 348 


The caplanetion pencrally offered for the 
Incre1s¢ 16 that the Workmen s CompensationAct 
18 opcrating as an inducement both for work 
people and emplcy(rs to rcpoit accident moe 
frequently than inthe past but the increase m 
the number of serious accidents suggists that the 
probl.m 1s @ serlous one and thit an organised 

bafcty first campaign 1s very desirable in 
India Some pro,.ress along these lincs has bccn 
madein Lomb .y in the mills and on the railways 


Factory Inspection —JIe admunistrations 
of the Indian Tactories Act 1s entrusted to bac 
tory Inspectors in each province Whcre 
breaches of the Act are discovered the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and In most cases 
such prosecutions rcsult in convictions All 
provincess except Assam have Factorics De 
partments In the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of kactories three Inspectors thret 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector 
The Chief Inspector two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters In Bombay 
City An Inspector and an Assistant ale 
stationed in Ahmedabad lhe Woman In 
spector has headquarters In Bombay but has 
Jurisdiction over the whole Presidency She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women 
The Bombay Presidency 1s the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac 
tories Full time Certifying Surgeons are sta 
tioned in Bombay and Ahmedabad They have 
been appointed as Divisional Inspectors with 
powers under the Health and Sanitary sections 
of the Factories Act They have also been 
granted powers under the provisions of the 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act The Director 


and Assistant Dircctors of Public Health have 
also been appointed as Divisional Inspectors 
under the Health and Sanitary sections of the 
Act Their reports are sent to the Chief Ins 
pector who passes orders on the same _ Local 
Magistrates in the districts have ex officio 
oe under the Lmployment sections of the 
Cc 


Reporting of accidents —Section 34 of the 
Indiun Hactories Act requircs the manager 
to report all accidents which causc death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
preventcd from returning to his work in the 
factory during the 48 hours next after the oc- 
currcnce ofthe accident All classes of accidents 
namely fatal serious: e accidents which prevent 
a person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Kactories and to the District Magistrate and, 
in cies of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station It 
is the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the reponsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it 18 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any mnfringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which 1s due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Burma 
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Accident Prevention.—The chief influences 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents, 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
Measures and safety precautions, and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
** Safety-Farst’’ measures such aS compellin 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc. but no 
serious attempt has been made in the shape 
of a “ Safety-Firet’”’ campaign except in the 
case Of a few solitary instances. In some 

rovinces the first three resolutions adopted 

y the eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference have been communicated 
to all industrial concerns. In the Bombay 
Presidency the Millowners Mutual Insurance 
Association have recognised the value of safety 
posters as an aid in the reduction of accidents 
and have undertaken the preparation of some 
posters for the textile industry. The posters 
illustrate the danger of carding machines at 
the front plate either during or after the 
shifting process, dangers at the underside 
of the lickers-in, dangers of wearing unsuitable 
clothing and the danger from _ careless 
sweeping under ring frames. 

The railways are of course pioncers in the 
introduction and the contmuance of active: 
propagende in ‘* Safety-Ferst’? work in all 

epartments, These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian’ 
Factories a) aswell. In orderto present aj 
complete picture of this work on railways the | 
work done forrailway workshops will be dealt | 
with under Railways. Perhaps the best! 
known instance where first class “Safety-First”’ | 
work 1s being carried onin India 1s that done : 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jam-. 
shedpur. The Company has since 1920 subs- 
cribed to the British Industrial Safety-First 
Association and has installed notice boards 
all over the plant exhibiting the posters supplied 
by that Association. The literature received 
from the Association has also been circulated 
broadcast throughout the works. 

First-Aid Medical Relief —Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible ger re and in readily accessibles 
positions, of first-aid appliances contaiming 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton 1n all factones employing 
500 and more operatives. Most of the facto- 
ries are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintamed by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened soar yo be are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 
are easily available 1n cases of accidents. In 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
boxes with first-aid supplies are maintained in 
each department and two first-aid hospitals 
in different parts of the plant are staffed with 
doctors and compounders in readiness to render 
first-aid to injured A sergae 

Mines.—The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to 
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frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 20, clauses (kK) to 
(p). Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencang of a mine for barn ghee of 
the public. In addition, the ef Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 


g discipline of the persons employed in the mine 


(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powersto the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly or for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. 
The Governor-General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallife- 
rous Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines. These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates, for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials , for the precautions to be 
taken 1n the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 

Railways,—TIhe Railway Department con- 
ducts an intensive ‘‘ Safety-First’’ propaganda 
every year which embraces the following 
among other activities — 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 
up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, ¢.g, on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work 1n the railway 
workshops 

An ulustrated booklet was compiled 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the year 1926-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distmbuted 
throughout the ne on_ certain 
railways. 

Photographs and special articles are 
published in the Railway magazines 
for the instruction of the staff. 

Inspecting subordinates are instructed 
to take the opportunity, while visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First ”’’. 

Coloured pictures showing the right and 
wrong way of domg a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 

A “‘Safety-First’’ film was prepared 
by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways. The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

A “Safety-First’’ pamphlet has been 
prepar by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 


(7) 


Workmen's Compensation 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 
came into force on July Ist, 1924 The 
Act as passed by the Legislature covers ten 
classes of workmen Some of these, such as 
members of fire brigade, telegraph and tele 
phone linesmen, sewage workers and tramway- 
men are small, and asthe definition of seamen 
is hmited to those employed on certam 
inland vessels, only a very small proportion of 
Indian seamen come under the Act. Compensa 
tion for seamen, however, has been secured by 
agreement between the Government of India and 
ther foreign steamship companies, under which 
the latter agree to the msertion in the ships 
articles of a clause whereby the companies 
agree to pay compensation to injured Indian 
Seamen on thesime basisasifthey were cove 
red by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided byCommissioners ofWorkmens’ 
Compensation in India An Indian seaman 
employer on & British ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to above does away with the practical 
difiicultes which would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
of other foreign courts ‘The five {mportant 
classes covered are the workers in factories 
mines, docks and on railways, practically 
all of whom are included and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey The most 
important classes excluded altogether are 
agricultural workers and domestic servants 

on Manual labourers getting more than 
Rs 300 a month are excluded, except on the 
railways Power is taken to melude other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declared by _ the 
Governor-General in Council, as hazaidous 
occupations Compensation 1s to be given 
as In the English Act, for personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment It 1s also to be given for diseases 
In certain cases The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that 1f a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled diseases, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensatin On the 
other hand, other workmen will find 1t equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises 
‘* solely and directly’ from the employments 
The diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, 
lead poisoning and phosphorous poisoning 
Whether compensation can claimed for dis 
eases other than those scheduled 1s doubtful 
but the list is made capable of extension Mer 
cury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
by notification, dated 28th September 1926 


In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning orkmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925, which has been ratified by 


necessary changes were made in sub section 
(2) of section 3 and in the lst of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule III of the 
Act Certain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in and 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by noti- 
fication issued by the Governor General in 
Council in exereise of the powers conferred by 
sub section (3) of section 2 of the Act 


The Amending Act of 1929-—-With a view to 
revise the Act so as to amend those Sections or 
parts of Sections which were admittedly defective 
and to introduce changes which were likely to 
raise no important controversial questions and 
which would be generally recognised as improve- 
ments, the Government of India introduced 
into the Legislative Assembly on 21st September 
1928, a Bill further to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1928 The main 
features of this Amending Act are (1) that 
the diserrminating restrictions placed on 
workmen employed in the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their meligibility for compen- 
sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed , (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Rs 50 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
Tupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis- 
sioner (3) deposits of trivial amounts, 1 ¢, less 
than Rs 10 have been done away with (4) 
provision 1s made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a@ woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability , (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
Impersonation or other improper means and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (a) 
any person employed for the ard eg of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (6) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 8 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon in the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas as 


a rig builder, dmiler, driller’s helper, ou-well 
uller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
n and taking out casings or drill pipes in oil 


wells or (e¢) employed in any occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 


In February 1931 tha Act was further extend- 
ed to cover workmen engaged in the construo- 


India, tion etc. of aerial ropeways 
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Statistics —The statistics regarding cases 
disposed of under the Act have been collected 
and published since lst July 1924 on which 
date the Act came into force. These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
t.¢., workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on railways and tramways. The total amount 


Number of Cases. 








Workmen Compensation. 


of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 63 lakhs of rupees in 1925, 8} lakhs 
in 1926 and 11 lakhs each in 1927 and in 1928 
and 12% lakhs in 1929. The following table 
shows the number of cases, classified by nature 
of injuries, and the amounts of compensation 
paid in each year since 1924 :— 


Amount of Compensation paid for. 





Year. 
Fatal. {|Non-Fatal. Total. Fatal Cases. | Non-Fatal | All Cases. 
| Cases. 

1924 *— Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Adults . 249 3,898 4,147 82,085 66,248 1,48,333 
Minors 2 19 21 875 1,516 1,891 

1925-—— 

Adulta 583 10,751 11,334 3,45,995 2,95,535 6,41,530 
Minors 7 30 37 200 2,391 2,591 

1926— 

Adults 631 13,387 14,048 4,25,935 3,94,385 8,20,320 
lia 3 45 48 460 695 1,155 

1927— 

.dults 777 14,397 15,174 5,81,400 5, 27,984 11,09,384 
owe 6 36 42 840 ,030 1,87 
.dults 819 15,898 16,717 6 21,510 5,69,741 10,91,251 
Linors ‘ 8) 42, 51 2,194 1,985 4,479 
9-— 

dults 886 17,942 18,829 5,87,190 6,70,573 12,57,763 
finors 2 84 36 200 2,201 2,401 


* The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from 1st July to 31st December. 


The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commissioners 1n each year :*— 


No. of Applications 





Number of contested Percentage of con- 





Year. disposed of. Cases. tested cases to total 
disposed of. 
1924 : ‘ i 92 14 15°2 
1925 ‘ 539 100 18°6 
1926 ‘ ‘ 835 198 23 7 
1927 ‘ : 1,223 281 22 9 
1928 1,306 309 23°7 
1929 1,107 278 25°27 


The details of agreements (i) disposed of, (ii) registered as filled and (iii) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each year :— 


Number of Agreements. 


eS 


Year. 





( 
Registered as 
Disposed of. Braled, 


Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 


Registered after 
modification. 





1924 41 
1925 399 
1926 591 
1927 701 
1928 887 
1929 949 


33 1 7 
390 3 6 
583 5 3 
682 12 7 
855 25 : 
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Effect __ Industry.—A compulsory system have had to pay as compensation on a single 
of workmen’s com tion enhances the accident more than they could earn during a 
cost of production but not to any appre- month. An unexpected increase in the number 
ciable extent. In the case of coal mines, the of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vide para the remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee, ' Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
1925). However, the owners of many of the, provided by a number of leading insurance 
small coal mines have been compelled to close | companies in the country and the most import- 
down their mines due mainly to the Revere! ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta, 
depression with which the industry has been!and Madras. In these provinces and in Bombay 
faced. In the Punjab the proprietors of the! insurance is widely resorted to by the employers 
coal mines in the Jhelum District are reported but in the other Provinces accident insurance 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed | does not appear to have made much progress. 
by the miners under the Act as some of them 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing indus- sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police.” 
trial employers in India to-day is that connected Owing to its limited powers and the various 
with the housing of the labour which they difficulties which it encountered the Trust had 
employ. The importance and the urgency of to content itself foi the first few years of its 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently existence with ‘‘slum-patching,” the develop- 
emphasized. ment of afew building sitesy the construction 

of a few chawls and the development of main 

The conditions of industrial housing in India roads, In more recent years, however, the 
are, in many cases, appalling and the majority Trust has been able to do considerable good work 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which mndus- in the direction of industrial housing and has 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and built over 1,300 tenements for housing its own 
more or less uninhabitable from Western points labour and 99 chawls containing 8,896 tene- 
of view. Provincial Governments, Municipalities, ments in all for housing labow in general. The 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers Bombay Port Tiust which engages on an aver- 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils | age about 8,300 manual workers in all its depart- 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary ments has provided accommodation for a little 
housing for Jabour, but a considerable amount over 3,000 of its workers. The Bombay Muni- 
still remains to be done before this question | cipality has provided a large number of chawls 
ean be considered to have been satisfactorily for its employees as will be evidenced by fhe 
solved. fact that 5,538 out of 7,537 scavengers employed 
are provided with quarters. Varying propor- 

Several commissions and committees of tions of the numbers of employees in the 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India ' other departments of the Municipality are also 
and the Provincial Governments in connection provided with adequate housing. According 
with various subjects have dealt with the to the information collected by the Bombay 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial [Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to mills in Bombay City which furnished informa- 
the scheme followed by the Improvement | tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be | their operatives. 7 out of these mills provided 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with ' residential accommodation only for employees 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns jn the Watch and Ward Department and the 
to be established, the setting up of a special rooms provided were given free of rent. In 
area for industrial development, the removal | the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
of the existing railway workshops from the city, all classes of operatives, the number of workers 
supply of housing accommodation to the who lived in the tenements provided amounted 
employees by railways, Government departments | to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed. The G.LP. 
and public bodies, improved communications | Railway owns 20 chawis containing 841 one-room 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and ' tenements and the B. B. & C. I. Railway owns 


a definite programme of construction to be 303 one-roo nements for housing their 
taken up by local authorities, ‘The findings of employees s 


other commissions and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar lines. No action was taken by the Local Govern- 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
Bombay Presidency.—The __ first ig de | industrial labour till after the end of the war. A 
to improve housing conditions in Bombay City , broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
was Made after the piegne of 1896 when the up just after the end of the war by tLe Govern- 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that | ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
followed paralysed the trade and industry of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
of Bombay. The Bombay Improvement Trust , dealing with the problem. A Development 
was established in 1898 “for the work of mak- Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, the various housing activities of Government, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room , the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
for the expansion of the city and constructing | the larger labour employing organisations. The 
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original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 8 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for wor. classes, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929. The original estimated 
cost was 54 crores of rupees and a “ town duty ”’ 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton en g 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920 The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal. 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,284 rooms were occupied. 
These chawls did not attract industrial labour 
in Bombay to live in them, the reasons attributed 
to the failure being the distance of the chawls 
from the mills, the absence of travelling facilities 
and other amenities of city life. The average 
economic rent per tenement worked out at 
Re. 16 per month but the actual rents charged 
were fixed, on an average at barely 50 per cent 
of the economic rent and accommodation can 
now be had in the chawis at Worli at Rs. 5 
per room on all floors. The renta in the Nai- 
gaum and Sewri chawls are Rs. 7 per room on 
all floors and for those in the chawis at DeLisle 
Road Rs. 8 per room per month on all floors. 
One rupee extra is charged for certain corner 
rooms. The rents oharged prior to lst — 
1929 were, however, higher for all centres. e 
figure of the number of rooms occupied on the 
3lst December 1927, namely, 8,234 was the 
highest ever recorded, Frequent strikes in 
the cotton textile mills and general industrial 
unrest in Bombay City have been largely res- 
ae for the non-occupation of the rooms 
n the chawls of the Deveiopment Department 
duriing the last two years and the figure for the 
oumber of tenements occupied on the 3lst 
March 1931 was only 7,800 out of 16,211 rooms 
available, 


Ahmedabad City.—Probably in no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
the housing of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmedabad. The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad recently published 
& pamphlet entitled ‘A plea for ee 
Housing for the Working Classes in the City 
of Ahmedabad ’’ for submission to the Ahmeda- 
bad Municipality. In this pamphlet the Union 
deals with 238,706 tenementa observed and 
studied by it. The Union reports that there is 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
5,669 tenements: 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort from wells. Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this res tap or two in a compound for 
a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thought 
of except in one or two chawls erected by ; 
5,860 tenements have no latrine accommo- 
dation. In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage. No 
other drainage arrangement exists, 


The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 
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of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda- 
bad. The bulk of these houses ged to the 
wolking classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence of the flood waa grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded. Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter. The relief 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own. 
The Relief Committee set up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Municipality should 
take as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose. 


In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the authori- 
ties has led to the incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the rer classes. Owing mainly to the 
efforts of Mr. Quzarilal Nanda, Secretary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decided to construct 
model dwellings for the working classes. 


A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the early part of 19381 showed that of 69 
mills working in Ahmedabad, 34 provided housing 
accommodation for about 18 pe cent, of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 8,057 are one roomed, mostly 
144 square yards in are a witha cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet. the average rent of which 
was Rs. 3-5-8 per month. 


Bengal Presidency.—Housing is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
ness and availability of land. the more 
congested areas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas. Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to Re. 1 
per room per month. The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8’ x 8’ to 10’ x10’ and in some cases 
to 12’x10’. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to and in most pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4’ wide used for 
cooking purposes. Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them can sun light pene- 
trate through. Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings in the rooms are the doors. 
windows are provided they are kept shut. No 
chimneys or openings are b stebhatare for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses. 
Recent enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage, water 
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supply and conservancy arrangements in 
bastes are abomimable. Government and other 
_ agencies do not vide housing, as in 

mbay, for imdus P but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for their own employees. 


Madras Presidency.—As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras and the Co operative 
Building Societies and a number of local autho- 
rities some houses have been built for poor 
workmen in Madras City. Out of 1,530 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to have provided housing for a small number of 
their employees. Almost all plantation estates 
in the N , Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
** lines ’’ for the cooly labour employed. 


United Provinces.—Out of 330 regulated 
factories 83 make some provision for the housing 
of workmen and thew families, Altogether 
about 5,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers 
The McRobertsganj, Allengan) and the Juh- 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only important exam 
ples of housing provided by employers for their 
workmen 1n that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners ot facto- 
ries in Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and theu families 
nut it is still under discussion. Except as 
employers the Government of the United 
provinces has done nothing in connection with 
industrial housing. The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Improvement rust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack in the area set apart 
as an industrial area. In the bastis or hatas 
where housing 18 provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement avaulable 1s usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah m front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size 1s 10’ x8’. 
height 1s 6’ to 8’. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion 1s the small main door. Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be shared by 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates, 


Central Provinces.—Housing 1s provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factones and mulls in the Central Provinces. 
Nineteen per cent. of textile labour and 7 5 
per cent. of the labour employed in minor 
industries 1s housed. The P n Cotton Mull 
Maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the mullhands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq ft. 
Probably the most magnificent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India 1s that 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These 
mulls have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indura, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills 
The scheme 1s based on a desile to establish a 
model village. The idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36’ x53’ with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provided. 
The houses are let to the workers on the lure 
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purchase system and itis expected that many 


of the workers will ultimately own them 


Bihar and Orissa.— All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mine fre- 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to ther work 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 workers 
provide 156 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses In many cases more than one employee 
1s accommodated in one dhowra or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom may be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupy one house Every house must be 
licensed Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with If labourers are 
found In occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management 1s hable to prosecution. No rent 
e however charged and subletting is not 

own 


The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur have built 4,521 residential buildings. Of 
these, 301 are rented at over Rs 20 per month 
Sixteen are rated as hotels. The accommoda- 
tion provided at present 1s insufficient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to 
face 1s the provision of a larger amount of 
housing. 


Assam —lI ree quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates Such 
non-resident labour as 1s employed 1s casual 
labour which comes from the adjoming villages 
and lives in 1ts own houses. In the mines and 
oll flelds free quarters are provided for the 
bour force employed A Committee of 
Inquiry appomted in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
Immigrants from different provinces together 
im hamlets instead of putting workers from all 

rovinces indiscriminately into barracks or 

es. The maim objection to this recommen- 
dation 1s the want of land as all available land 
is under tea. The housing conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satisfactory. In Assam the tea estates are 
regularly inspected by District and Sub Drvi- 
sional officers Although the legal power; of 
interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as 1elated to such 
labour, still in practice the inspecting officers 
do mvariably report on the condition of the 
lines. They cali attention to the need of 
improvement and the management 1s generally 
Teady to effect such improvements as are 
considered necessary. 


Other Provinces—No spccial remarks are 
necessary in connection with the question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene- 
rally s g no industrial slums as such or any 
big ur inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers 1s 
particularly noticeable and the housing of 
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labour 1s not to be differentiated fiom the 
ordinary poor citizen kxcept in those cases 
where Government action hes been definitely 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces in India have done nothing for the 
improvement of industrial housing 
ailways —The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it 18 
ne for special reasons to provide accom 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff Ihe total expenditure 
Incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to Ks 22 41 crores while the expendi 
ture incurrcd during the last four ears exceeds 
four and a half crores The programme for 
the next two years contemplates a further 
expenditure of Rs 1 87 crores Notwithstand- 
ing this expenditure there is, at present, a consi 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways 
Lnodeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses m accordance with an 
annually pre alranged programme as funds 
permit 
Acquisition of Land for Workers’ Houses — 
Except the Railways, which can obtam land 
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under the Land Acquisition Act for railway 
purposes which include building quarters for 
necessary maintenance of the staff, no other 
industry m India 1s covered by that Act Con 
jo ah difficulty has been experienced by 
collieries in the Jharia coal fields for acquiring 
land for purposes of housing schemes In 1920 
the Coal Hields Committee suggested that 
every facility should Le offered to a Colliery 
Company or proprietor to acquire land under 
the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of 
labour In considermg the amendment of the 
Land Acquisition Act in 1922, the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa suggested that some amend 
ment might be made in order to give facilities 
for the acquisition of land for colliery housing 
urposes Ihe Government of India, however, 
did not include any such amendment im their 
amending Act The matter has again been 
before the Local Government in connection 
with the revision of Sections 49 and 50 of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act and a Bull was 
intioduced and passed in the winter session of 
the local Legislative Council in 1929 Shght 
alterations were found necessary in the Bull 
to improve its working and these changes 
ae pecouey been passed by the Legislative 
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HEALTH 


No serious attempt has so fir been made to 
keep iny satisfactory statistics regarding health 
conditions of 1udustiial workers eg, morbidity 


rates among the workels, their average 
weight, height ctc, and m the absence 
of any statistical imformation it 18 not 


pee to generalise about these matters 

ealth conditions in the important industrial 
centres 1n India cannot however be said to be 
very satisfactory lLhis 12 duc to many causes 
such as poor diet overcrowded and msanitary 
dwellings, want of open aw and exercise, etc 
But the main cause of ill health particular 

among the workers in Bombay and Bengal, 
arzears to be the prevalence ot malaria in the 
localities in which they live Mayor Covell, the 
Special Oficer appomted by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire imto Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report m 
1928, says It (Malaria) i still present in 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
malaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mulls, more espeeially in Worli and Parel 
sections In the northernmost portion of 
Worl, section, malaria 1s also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mull area 1s reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worli and Parel 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most stmking, 


especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be present, eg the Victoria 
Mili in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mull 
in Colaba The vast majority of the mulls in 
Bombay are situated in the highly malarious 
area 


In the mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevail in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there 18 a prevalence 
of widespread fever Malaria also prevails 
in the Ihummaragudi mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hulls affect the health of the labou 
rers In the mines of Lonasiger1 Tuberculosis 

revalls among industrial workers in the United 

-rovinces and Bihar and Onssa, and Kala Azar 
is common among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa 


The following table gives the birth and death 
rites and the rate of infant mortality per thou 
sand of the population tor some the :mportant 
industrial centres Lhe figures however relate 
to the whole population in most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc, among industrial 
workers Besides, in certain cities hke Bombay, 
It 1s customaly for married working class women 
to leave the city for thew confinement and 
register births n the mofussil 
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A table showing (a) Birth-rate and (b) Death-rate per thousand of population and (ec) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres. 





Birth-rate Death-rate Infant mortality 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 
Centre. Period. of of registered 

population. population. births. 
Bombay 1930 21.5 21.2 296.00 
Ahmedabad 1929 47.02 49.90 331.65 
Sholapur “ 44.03 34.53 228.73 
Karachi x 55.83 30.97 230.55 
Nagpur vii 50.63 52.24 290.77 
Amraoti is is a 59.60 49.14 330.91 
Akola .. aie Si ‘5 41.78 $5.36 251.27 
Cawnpore as ‘es Es 36.94 52.70 420.34 
Lucknow hs % “ 43.98 7:81 469 ,22 
Allahabad... ee ‘3 46.31 38.44 258.79 


The relation 


between overcrowding and infant mortality is brought out in the following 


table extracted from the annual report of the Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City. :— 








Infant Mortality by the Number of Rooms occupied in 1930. 


Infant mortality 








Births. Deaths in Infants. per 1,000 births 
registered. 
Number of rooms. nae eS Se ae 
Number. |Percentage. | Number. |Percentage. | 1929. 1930. 
1 Room and under 10,945 43.2 5,497 73.2 A02 487 
2 Rooms “s 1,500 7.15 550 7.3 306 368 
3 Rooms 749 8.0 202 2.7 270 297 
4 or more rooms 404 1.6 74 1.0 183 185 
Hospitals 11,394 45.0 1,154 15.4 101 85 
Homeless and not 37 0.1 27 0.4 ee ate 
recorded. 
Total ‘ee 25,229 100.0 7,225 100.0 296 298 
Working conditions.—In the Bombay Extent of Medical Facilities provided.— 


Presidency the working conditions in the fuc- 
tories are usually considerably in advance of the 
conditions in the homes of the workers. The 
Factories Department has recently effected an 
appreciable improvement in the development 
of Ventilation in factories. The working con- 
ditions in the average Cotton Mill in the U. P. 
are reported to be not very satisfactory and 
those in the Central Provinces and Berar leave 
plenty of scope for improvement especially in 
veniliation, maintenance of suitable tempera- 
ture, suitable flooring, proper spacing of machi- 
nery and aber of places for meals. Con- 
siderable improvements are required in the 
seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nui- 
sance and for proper lighting. In the Jute 
mills in Bengal, especially in the sorting and 
carding section there are no adequate arrange- 
ments for taking off the dust and the workers 
get_a particular kind of rash all over their bodies 
in the beginning of their employment. Women 
are mostly employed in this Department and 
they bring their infants and children who live 
in that dust-laden and hot atmosphere during 
working hours. Working conditions are, how- 
ever, generally satisfactory in jute mills and 
other large industrial concerns, 


The result of the enquiry into Welfare work 
conducted by the Labour Office in 1926 shows 
that the provision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
general in all the larger labour-employing 
organisations in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Textile Labour Union in Ahmedabad 
is the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for its members. 
There are also Government, Municipal or chari- 
table hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
to the public and which are used by the labour- 
ing classes. In the United Provinces, many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no hospitals. The Dufferin Fund, a private 
organisation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
most important towns. The Lady Chelmsford 
Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
a number of centres for child welfare and the 
treatment of maternity cases. Many of the 
employers in the Central Provinces and Berar 
have provided well-equipped dispensaries and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers in almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the Province. Some 
of the larger conceyns in Bihar and Origsa and in 
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the Punjab also vide medical facilities for 
their employees In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries Medical facilities 
in the plantations are fairly good All the jute 
mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
are not registered medical graduates In all the 
tea gardens in Assam and in Bengal medical 
attendance and medicine are provided for 
all classes of employees The medical arrange- 
ments in a large number of estates are super 
vised by European medical officers Well 
equipped hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oil flelds in Assam 
Part time medical attendance and medicines 
are provided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area Medical facilities are also 

rovided in the mines in Madras In the Sharia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by employers the number of beds vary 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward 


Maternity Benefits 


In September 1924 Mr N M Joshi made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of maternitv benefits in certain indus 
tries Under this Bill the Local Governments 
were to be asked to estabhsh a Maternity Benefit 
Fund and to make payments out of this Fund 
The Bill after circulating was thrown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925, 


The first Province in India to pass a 
Maternity Benefit Act was Bombay The Act 
came into force on lst July 1929 According 
to this Act the payment of maternity benefits 
san obligation which 1s imposed directly on the 
employer Thesecondannual Report on the adm 
nistration of this Act shows there were 10,06 
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claims paid per 100 women employed and the 
total amount of maternity benefit paid under 
the act was Rs 121825 The Bombay 
Municipality has started since February 
1928 a maternity benefit scheme by which 
benefit 1s given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of leave with 
full pay not exceeding 42  oconsecutive 
days including the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Executive Health Officer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 


An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bombay 


In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute While pregnant women remai, 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay During the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam 
grants six months leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week The 
Assam O11] Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months On some estates in Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs 8 to Rs 618s paid and in some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement is 
alTanged 


WELFARE WORK. 
(Excluding Health and Housing) 


In 1926, the Government of In dia requested 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive information with regard to the 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually 
employed The enquiry originated as the result 
of the Recommendation ado by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
in connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time The 
results of this enquiry, which the Government of 
India hope to publish in due course, will be of 
considerable terest The Labour Office 
conducted an enquiry in the Bombay Presidency, 
the results of which were published in the issue 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1927. 


Apart from the few individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro 
duce welfare activities of a particular type 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion early last year In q circular letter dated 


8th January, 1980, addressed to the mills afiliat 
ed to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
this Association requested all mulls in 
Bombay City to give thelr wholehearted co- 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving immediate 
effect, wherever 1t is possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, e g , (a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople, (6) provision 
of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mills 

Employment of Welfare Officers and 
Workers —The All India Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers. 
The establishments of workers’ committees in all 
arias Sass nea = aren ae i 
ittle progress appears ve been e so far 
in this direction 
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In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the ae gr Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Work- 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities. 


In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed. 


In the United Provinces, the British india 
Corporation employ a full-time welfare superin- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 


Messrs Begg, Sutherland and Company hive 
recently engaged the services of a superintendent 
to organise welfare work for them employees. 


In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
mills to set up day and night schools but many of 
these schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees Except for the facilities for tech- 
nical traming that are provided at the 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
Shell erent 
School at Serampore there is hittle or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal. 


In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by mullhands 
In the Government factories at Kurkee, the 
Kirkee Education Society which is wellsupported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ children Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government workshop at Dapuri 
ore for the primary education of half- 

mers. 


The Socila] Service League, Bombay, main 
tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical 
School at Parel, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mul] workers. The 
Bombay YM.C A conducts 14 night schools 
with an average dally attendance of about 200 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
1930, 11 day schools, 10 might schools, one 
Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for girls. 


{for its employees The 
_Inakes an annual donation of Rs 1,000 for the 
“maintenance of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 


and the Government Weaving P 
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In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at J edpur to train in theory and practice 
certain selected students for positions in the 
operating departments The Company also 
maintains twenty-two schools for the education 
ofthe children of 1ts employees, 


In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half-timers and 1n some cases for employees’ 
children also The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as Well as a night school 
The day school 1s an elementary school with 5 
ee and has a technical section attached 

1 t 


In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Ou Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 


Burma Corporation 


School at Namtu and is also copstructing a school 
at Bawdwin for the education of the children of 
its employees, 


In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintained in 1928 four day schools 
for boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra, 
and the B N W. Railway Workshops at Gorakh- 
ur also provide for the education of the children 
of the employees. 


In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
poy classes for the children in the creches. 

e educational work outside the mills 1s 
conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Rs 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
people study. 


In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children; but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a discount, particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their children who find employ- 
ment in the gardens, The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle En and a Primary School for the 
children of ther employees No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 
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Railways. 


RAILWAYS. 


Recreation.— Railways as a group are the 
largest employers of labour in India and their 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately. All Railways provide facilities for 


Name of Railway 


North-Western Railway 
East Indian Railway 


Eastern Bengal Railway 
Burma Railways 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway .. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 


Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway is 


Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway 
South Indian Railway Pe ; 


ee 


Each institute is regarded as a club provided 


by the Railway free of rent. The institutes 


games, etc., and are generally self-supporting 
although grants are made from fine funds to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases. 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 


Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on_ several railways, e.9., 
the G.I.P. and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments. 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association has 
been recently formed for the promotion and 
development of inter-railway athletic competi- 
tions of all kinds. This is a registered association 
and it membership is open to the Railway 
Board and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association. Inter-districts 
or inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff. 
The inter-railway boxing, wrestling and foot-ball 
competitions are arranged in four groups. 

The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which have been recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the staff. 


Education.—Almost all ‘Railways provide 
facilities tor the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as the children of Railway 
employees. The progress made in this direc- 
fon on each railway may be briefly stated as 
ollows :— 


The N. W. Railway have started two experi- 
mental schools for adult workers in the run- 


‘ ning 


| respectively. It is also intended 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 


recreation for their employees and their children. 
The number of recreational clubs or institutes 
provided on each railway are shown in the 
following table :— 


NUMBER OF INSTIQUTES FOR. 





\ 
i) 
i Europeans and 





Anglo-Indians. Indians. 
32 19 
33 26 
1 14 
15 in all. 
= 29 (2 for all 
nationalities). 
14 19 
24 7 
19 in all. 





locomotive sheds at Lahore and Sibi 
to open 
another at Kotri shed shortly. The experi- 
ment has so far been confined to the locomotive 
staff as the majority of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can eld ar be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff. The East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 schools for the emplovees 
of the Operating Department. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 


The B. B. & C. I. Railway has recently 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
three R’s at 3 centres on the Broad Gauge and 
3 on the Metre Gauge systems. Asan induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each 
man passing a simple test. On the A. B. Rail- 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 


at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as ‘‘ English speaking ’”’ 
which grade 


carries a higher aos The 
only facilities given by the B. & N. W. Railway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature in the Locomotive Department. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for: mparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves nally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. & 8. M. Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 


Wages 


Schools for the education of adult workmen - 
do not exist on the G I P Railway but a school 


is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Railway working 


For Workers’ Children —The facilities pro 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under 


97 schools for European and Anglo Indian 
children and 123 schools for Indian children 
are maintained at suitable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls 1s 4 155 and 15 967 
respectively The total expenditure fiom revenue 
on the Luropean and Anglo Indian schools 18 
Rs 402 Iikhs per annum and on the Indian 
schools Rs 14 lakhs JLhe Railway Depart 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
Tailway employees The total number of 
childrep 1n railway aided schools is 3 521 (Euro 
pean and Anglo Indian) and 7704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Rail 
way are Rs 49365 and Rs 46 584 respectively 
The Railway Department also gives direct 
financiwl assistance to its employees towards the 
education of their children in certain hil] schools 
The total expenditure on this account in 1927 
28 was Rs 3 5 lakhs for Luropeans and Angio 
Indians and Rs 288 thousands for Indians 

Tacilities are also ifforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
children to attend schools 


Ihe present methods of assistance have re 
ccutly evoked public criticism on the score of 
thel1 bem more favourable to Luropean and 
Ap,lo Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to elimmating all trace of 
racial disc1imination the Railway Board placed 
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facts and figures regarding the assistance i chs 
by railways for the education of the children 
of ther employees On a consideration of Mr 
Jones report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the folowing lines — 


All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces 
sary tlhe assistance given by the Ratlway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and obliged to send their children to boarding 
schools Ihe assistance would take the form 
of grants to the employees of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one half of the board and tuition 
fces, the proportion depending upon the pay 
drawn by the parent and falling with the increase 
in pay ‘Lhe assistance would be open to all 
employees without distinction of community 
race or creed 


Several companies railways have also signified 
their willingness to adopt a similar policy But 
the question 1s still receiving further considera 
tion because of the representations received in 
connexion with the scheme 


Co-operation—The Railway Administration 
have noticed that heavy mdebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co operative credit societies and co operative 
stores by the employees 


Co operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all] railways and are managed by 
committees gencrally elected from among the 
shareholders But in some cases the heads 
of the departments are requued to be the chair 
men of the Committees and they have power to 


Mr C k W Jones C1L IES on special nominate some of the members of the 
duty i 1927 with instructions to collect all commuittec 
WAGES 


1t was in 1873 that one of the earliest attem] ts 
to collect wace statistics in India was made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showin, the average monthly 
wages of ceitain Classes of shilled and unskilled 
labour lhe returns thus collected were utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts m each Province 
and these statistics were published in the pub 
lication Prices and Wages issued annually 
by the Director General of Commercial Intelli 
gence and Statistics A reference however 
to Mr Dutts Report on an Lnquiry into Rise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half yearly returns from 
District Officers have been discontimued since 
1910 In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in all Provinces except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
was obtained from District Officers The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 191] 12 
and the second in 1916 17 The statistics regard- 
Ing wages continued to be published in ‘ Prices 
and Wages ’ which gave the results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations As the statistics 
were still far from satisfactory the third wage 
census, which was due in 1921 22, was aban- 


doned except in Madras and the Punjab In 
1921 an attempt wis inade by the Government 
of India to hold an All India census of industrial 
wages with the active and voluntary co operation 
of employers but nothing could be done partly 
because a number of employers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted mcomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial strmgency The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as + result of retienchment ind no regular 
officiil wipe strtistics are now published for 
Biitish Indi: as a whole 


In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census Was considered but was not 
carried through A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 
in the Punjab ‘hese surveys deal with the 
wies of certain classes of workers in three 

rincipal towns iw selected villages unaffected 
y urban conditions and at certam Railway 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 
rural wages in the same neighbourhood Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 


8to 


Provinces every year for inclusion In the annual 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics 
of industrial wages are available in Bengal and 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. In Madras 
qunauenniel Wages censuses have been con- 
ucted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- 
oyed in agricultural labour) in respect of 
mogenous tracts and districts. These cen- 
suses, however. only related to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages. A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
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appointed by the Government of that Province. 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively. 
Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
ns in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
ages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
Bombay City. The results of all these 
enquiries have been published either in the 
koe a special Reports or in the “ Labour 
azette.”’ 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture —Whether wages paid to agri- 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary so markedly between 
province and province that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
tabour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods acer for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India. 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, 
(6) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc., (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
wages olher than in cash or grain. In the Punjab 
the last quinquennial wages survey was held 
in December 1927. This survey shows that the 
following were the average daily wages of the 
three important classes of agricultural labour 
in rural areas in the Punjab:— 


Carpenters... -- 16 to 32 annas a day. 
Masons = -- 16 to 38 annas a day. 
Unskilled labourers .. 5}¢0 16} annas day. 


As regards the last occupation it may be 
Sap out that the most frequent wage was 

tween 74 to 84 annas. The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay published a 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages in 
Agriculture which gave the average daily earn- 
oo of three classes of agricultural labour, viz., 
skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for urban areas and rural areas 


for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1927 have 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
Reports. The wages prevailing in other pro- 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com- 
pee very unfavourably with wages in the 

mbay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made. This state- 
ment requires an important qualification. 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different 
pee vary according to the extent of their 
ndustrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wagesin Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages have considerably improved in all parts 
of India between 1918 to 1928. Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency. 


Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during this 
pees od the condition of the Indian 
abourer undoubtedly improved. This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
tural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES (NOMINAL). 





Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 1913=100. 











Urban areas. Rural Areas. 

Year. | 

Field Ordinary , Skilled Field Ordinary Skilled 

Labour. Labour. | Labour. Labour. Labour. Labour. 
1922 189 192 195 170 162 179 
1923 200 200 196 171 171 187 
1924 195 196 209 176 181 191 
1925 221 208 224 206 181 211 
1926 221 204 216 198 181 215 
1927 200 192 211 176 176 206 
1928 191 192 212 186 176 210 
1929 188 193 206 180 179 213 
120 0! ave Not 088 171 173} 205 | 
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The Cotton Textile Industry—The most The methods of calculating wages in Sholapur 
important centres of the cotton textile mdustry are different from those in Bombay and 
in india are situated in the Bombay Presidency Ahmedabad There are five items which go to 
The main sources of information as regards the make the full wage of an operative These 
wages B ipa in this industry are the Reports of items are (1) the basic rate (2) dearness allow 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office ance which 1s 35 per cent in the case of all female 
of the Government of Bombay, into Wages and workers and all male time workers and 40 per 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in cent im the case of all male piece workers 
the Bombay Presidency (3) the number of grace days granted for which 


It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com 8% ment is made, (4) bonus and (5) the benefit 
pared with the previous two Enquiries, was more derived for the grain concession The following 
sz.tisfactory mm 1ts method, more detailed 1n its table gives the average daily earnings by centres 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its for all adult male operatives all adult female 
results as the mformation collected related to | operatives, all children and all adult operatives, 
each individual worker and not to groups of ‘C°Vered by the 1926 Enquiry — 
workers 1n each occupation as was the case in! ~ = 
the previous Enquiries The results of this AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS FOR 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for | 
average daily earnings of all occupations of; Centre |— 
cotton mill operatives, average monthly earnings, Men 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur 
the average number of days worked, the number | ———_____ So. eee 
of operatives working ‘Fulltime’:e working 
on all the working days during the Census month, Rsa p|Rs a p/Rs a p/Rsa p 

e average earnings of these working full time, 

Bombay 1 8 0011 11 1 5 3 
frequency of attendance for the mills n Bombay x h m Daas @ sl 0 18 056 6148 
a 
Sholapur {1 0 5/0 6 80 4 00 14 8 


All 
Women |Children | adults 

















the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
detauls regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers 


Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
Manner While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ’ 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 


The average monthly earnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Lnquirv at Bombay 
and Sholapur in the month of July 1926 in each 
age and sex group were as follows —- 


_—— 





— 





CENTRE 


SS Ay 


workers. Pe and sides Sot!» tee et te 
ge group 

Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating Bombay | Sholapur 
wages In the case of the mills in Bombay City ——__ ——_ ——- 
there 18 firsta basic ‘rate to which 1s added a Rs Rs 
oe allowance of 80 per a for male pie a p a p 
workers and 70 per cent for male time workers s 
and allfemale workers hose mills which grant ws s a “ = is : 
a good attendance bonus add the amount of the Cnlarcn 4 a 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which All adulta 3214 Of 21 7 9 


are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable ees eee ie, Ns) Je Je 
F . The following table shows by centres for each 
eae sa gi ir the Gale ves 8 meats sex and age group the average monthly earnings 
S may be generaby consider apply 60 of all operatives who worked on all the working 
the pre-war year although in the case of some qivs in the census months for Bombay and 
individual mulls it might apply to any yeaT sholapur and for Ahmedabad The figures for 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the firat Ahmedabad were arrived, at by multiplying the 
mney of a per a was warns a aera average daily eainings by 97 
allowance his was increas per cen 
on the ist January 1919 The next increase Average monthly earnings of Full Tune Workers 
granted on 1st February 1920 was 20 per cent 








extra to male workers on time rates and to female CENTRE 

workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 Sex and 

per cent extra to male operatives on piece Age group aa: a 

Trates—tbe total percentages amounting to 55 Bombay | “hmeda | sholapur 

and 75 respectively On the ist November bad 

1920 the 55 per cent we raised hs i a ae 

and the 75 per cent to 80 per cen ere have 

been no shinies in these percentages since the Rs a p| Rs a p; Rs a p 

year 1921. Men 44 3 638 8 6] 2610 2 
In the Ahmedabad mulls there is a complete | Women 20 4 6 2015 3) 11 6 7 

lack of uniformity in the methods adopted for | Children 9 6} 613 10 


4 
calculating the different additions and deductions | Alladults . | 40 4 6 35 O 3/24 6 1 
before arriving at the final earnings, 
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Average Dally 
Earnings i 
Occupations. Bom- |Ahmed-| Shola- Occupations. 
bay pur 
July July 
1926. 1926. 
Men. Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p|Rs.a. p. Men. 
Head Jobbers .. 1315 443 1 = 8}2 5 | Turners r 
Other Jobbers . 12 4 O1 9/1 1 | Blacksmiths 
Mixing Nawghanies . |1 2 2/0 7|0 5 | Tinsmiths 
Drawing Frame Ten- Masons 
ters is . |L 4 81 3/0 4 | Moulders 
Slubbing Frame Ten- 
ters ‘i -» jl 6 31 O|0 3 | Assistant Moulders . 
Inter Frame Tenters. |1 4 6/1 11/0 9 | Carpenters 
ae Frame Ten- Vitters a 
g's 1 3 81 410 4 | Assistant Fitters 
Ring’ Siders .. 1 0 30 2)0 5 
Ring Doffers . 1012 1/0 710 1 | Oilers 
Winders - .. (0 14 10/0 310 10 } Mochies 
Warpers ~ -- 12 1 92 71 8 { Coolies 
Sweepers 
Creelers . (013 20 7\0 8 
Front Sizers 3 1 8 7/1 9 Women, 
Back Sizers .. 1 9 90 9}1 g 
Two Loom Weavers _ 118 4/1 5/1 9 | Waste pickers 
All Weavers 1 13 11/1 11 11 | Ring Siders .. 
Ring Doffers 
Front Folders 015 910 9/0 10 | Winders 9 
Back Folders 015 O|0 1\0 1 
Sarangs .. |2 1 10/1 O}1 4 | Reelers 2 
Engine Drivers - 4 8 10/1 113 5 | Coolles : 
Firemen es -» (Ll 5 4/1 1j1 9 | Sweepers ‘ 


.. 12 10 


213 2/2 6 7ji 8 2 
6/2 5 3/2 0 0 

29 22 2 O111 2 
-|2 1 082 5 41 5 6 
.j212 42 2 712 3 9 
.|2 3101 4 11010 4 
2 7 52 9 21 1011 
1215 4/210 1/2 6 9 
1 9 41 6 61 3 3 
- {1 2 61 2 7101811 
- {1 2 O01 9 7012 1 
. 1015 110 14 1011 3 
- 1013 6013 3/010 8 
0 8 8&0 8 510 410 
015 2:15 11011 0 
011 5010 50 710 
01210012 710 6 4 
01011014 50 6 9 
0 9 60 9 90 6 7 
0 8 80 9 20 5 9 


Average Dally 
Earnings in 


Bom- |Ahmed-| Shola- 


bay , abad | pur 
July May | July 
1926. | 1926. | 1926. 


Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p. 


The available information in connexion with cotton mill workers in other provinces is 


reproduced below. 


Occupation. 


Spinner Piecer 


Weaver 
Dyer 


Doffer 
Frame Tenter 


Reelers (women) 
Warper ae 


Sizer 
Finisher 


Blacksmiths 

Turners se a a 
Carpenters . ia a 
Vitters 2 ed ‘ 


Central 


Provinces, 


Range of 


(in one mill) 


Rs, 
15 to 24 


22 to 50 
15 to 26 


14 to 15 
20 to 29 


10 to 17 
21 to 38 
20 to 39 
17 to 32 


62 to 92 
62 to 92 
39 to 62 


62 to 122 


Bengal. 
Range of 
wages per 

month. 


Rs. 


15-12-0 to 
Z8-8-0 


40 


16-8-0 to 23 
15-1—0 to 


23-8-0 
12 to 14 


34 to 43 
31 to 50 


22 
33 to 46 





Punjab. Madras. 
Average Average 
Wage per daily 

month. earnings, 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. Pp. 
27 0 0 09 9 
38 0 0 0 15 11 
23 0 O 


22 0 0 
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Jule Industry 


The jute industry holds the premier position amongst the industries in the Bengal Presidency 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations in a jute 
mill The figures are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 


ineaeHty They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
m 


Average monthly wages 


ae 








Department Designation Multiple Single 
shift shift 
Men Rs a p Rs a p 
Roving Machines Rovers 1215 0 14 7 0 
Shifters 12 6 0 14 2 O 
Spinning Frames Warp spipners 13 4 0 | 16 14 0 
Weft spinners 16 0 O 1710 0 
Bobbin cleaners 10 0 90 11 0 O 
Winding Warp winders (piece workers) 2i 6 0 23 0 UO 
Weft ; a 26 8 0 28 2 0 
Weaving Hessian weavers ( ) 28 3 0 31 0 O 
Saching weavers (piece workers) 29 5 0 32 1 O 
Dressing and Beaming beamers and dressers 28 8 O 32 0 O 
Sack sewing workers Scwin, 
machine Machine sewers (piece) 2111 0 2» 10 0 
Engineering Section Cngine Stift | Oilers 19 0 0 24 8 O 
firemen 28 1 O 30 2 0 
Mason vit 0 0 34 0 0 
Workshop hands— 
Machine shop fitting Carpenters (Chinese) 8» 0 0 93 o 0 
Carpenters (Ind11n) 30 0 0 33 2 O 
Turners (Metal) 40 0 0 40 0 0 
Tin Smithy ‘Lin Smith 30 0 0 30 0 O 
Blacksmith shop Blacksmith 36 0 0 36 0 0 
Women 
Batching Softners Feeders 1112 0 13 o O 
Recelvers 11 8 0 13 5 O 
‘Leasers Feeders 9 6 0 12 9 O 
Preparing Brether Carding Ma 
chines Feeders 9 8 O 1113 0 
Receivers 9 0 O 11 2 0 
Finishing Carding Machincs Feeders 10 6 O 11 7 O 
. Receivers 9 7 0 11 0 0 
Drawing machmes T ecders 10 O O 11 2 O 
Receivers 10 0 90 1l 2 0 
Roving machines Teeders 10 6 0 11 6 O 
: Sweepers 9 6 0 11 2 0 
Twist Frames Twisters 13 8 0 1415 0 
Weaving Sweepers 12 1 0 12 10 0 
Back Sewing Hand Sewers 138 5 0 1411 0 








{t will be seen from the above table that there isan appreciable monetary advantage to workers 


in the single shift system 
17 
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Mines. 


MINES 


The tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1928 and 1929 for workers in the main occupations 1n coalflelds and the other important 
mines in British India Therates of wages for 1930 were very much the same 


Daily earnings of underground workers un wmportant coalfields in British India 


Coalfields 


Sharia (Bihar and Orissa) 
Ranigan) (Bengil) 

Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 
Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Pench Valley (C P ) 


Coalfields 


Jharia (Bihir and Orissa) 
Ranigan) (Bengal) 

Guiridih (Bihar and Orissa) 
4ssam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Pench Valley (C P ) 


— 





Daily Larnings of Workers engaged on Open Workings 


Coalfields 


Jhazia (Bihar and Orissa) 
Raniganj (Benga!) 

Gairidih (Bihar vnd Orissa) 
Assani 

Punjab 
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Miners 


1929 1928 | 1929 1928 | 1929 


Loaders 


Rs 1 p| Rs a p| R83 a p| Rs a p 





013 6013 6910 91011 O 
012 ¢€|013 0 010 010 3 
013 9012 3,010 9'012 0O 
17 01 0 61 3 O01 8 6 
014 3}014 3/0 1 91012 6 
13 31 2 0i1 2 3:1 1 =9 
1061200 8 6010 6 
Unskuled I abour | Temes 
1928 | 929 | 1928 | 1929 
Rs 1p] Rs 1p! Rs a p; Roa p 
09 70 9 90 8 90 8 6 
09 070 9 OO 7 OO 7 6 
Ne es ae a a 
013 9014 ( 
ae aie 
EASE Nyt mercies He lve ee 
an Important Coalfields wn 
Miners Loaders 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 
Rs a p|iRs a. p 
014 0:013 90 »o 8011 6 
09 O80 9 OO 7 OO 7 OD 
012 0011 910 9 OO 6 3 
15 61 1021 3 0)1 0 8 
1 0 0 
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II 
Skuled Iabour {| Unskilled Labour Females 
Coalfields Ga a ae ee Ge ee te gt OA 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 1929 
Rs a p|Rs a p/Rs a p{Rs a p|Rs a p|Rs a p 
Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 010 6012 910 7 909 #0 8 30 8 6 
Raniginy (Bengal) 011 6012 330 8 00 9 OO 6 OO 7 86 
Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 014 3 08 00600 7 0 
Ascam 1 6 O1 2 331 0 91014 61 4 O 
Punjab : 012 O 0 8 3 
Baluchistan 14 9 P 
Pench Vallev (C P ) 0 8 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 


Daily Earnings of Labourers working on Surface wn important Coalfields in British Indra 


Coalfields | 


| 1928 


Rs a piRs a piRs 


Jheéria (Bihar and Orissa) 0 12 
Rarigany (Bengal) 0 11 
Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 0 14 
Assam 1 0 
Punjab 1 2 
Baluchistan 1 0 
Pench Valley (C P) 0 10 


Guns and Presses 


The male coolies in the gin factories in 
Madias and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as 51 and as 6 respectively In the Central 
Provinces the avelage dally earnings of male 
and remale coolies are as 102 and as 5 10 res 
pectiveiy 

The average daily wages of female press coolies 
in Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5 10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9 6 and annas 13 10 respectively 


The Plantations.— Labour in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a piece work basis 


Skilled Labour 





Unskilled Labour Temales 





| 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 





a pis a piRs a pjRs a ft 


33013 3:0 8 60 8 90 6 0 6 9 
6011 60 8 60 8 6&0 5 ¥ 0 6 O 
3114 00 7 910 8 OO 5 9 O 5 9 
601. 9011 9012 OO 7 70 8 a 
9014 690 8 9 011 30 4 60 6 9 
O114 92 8 O11 3 O 

3 011 9 0 a 9 


In addition to the standard daily task which 
the worker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Hamra) the labourer is given an 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of & second 
task the payment for which is known as tuwca 
In some cases where it 1s impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment is 
made by time A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens 1s that the labourer usually brings 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners The jomt 
earnings of a family must always be taken into 
consideration Ihe average famil; of a labourer 
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has been calculated as consisting of one working 
man, one working woman about three tenths of 
a working child and non working child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non working dependant 
The following table give the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea z2rdcns m 
Assam 


Table showing the average family monthly 
earnings in the tea gurdens in Assam 
calculated on the average daily strength 

an 1914 1922 and 1928 


District | 1914 | 1922 | 1928 


Rs a piRs a pi Rs a p 


Darrang Sadr 14 14 10:18 15 8/2413 5 
Mangildai 1511 41815 4/28 4 2 
Nowgong 1611 918 810/23 2 7 
Jorhat 15 7 718 011/23 4 4 
Sibsagar 1515 11/20 1 0/2412 1 
Golaghat 14 011/17 7 4/22 0 5 
Lakhimpur Sadr {18 2 4/2115 2)3011 3 
North Jakimpur |15 13 10:20 4 3124 4 2 
Cachar Sadi 313 615 O 4119 2 8 
Haila Kandi 1311 715 810)1910 8 
North Sylhet 13 0 4/14 210)2011 7 
karimgan) 138 7 71514 151911 4 
South Sylhet 1315 01513 821 711 
Habibganj 1412 1/16 8 921 5 6 


Periods of Wage Payment—There 1s a 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the 
periods for which payments of wages are made 
in the various important branches of organised 
Industry in India In scarcely any industry 18 
there asingle period of wage pavment Different 
systems are found in establishments belonging 
to the same industry and in the same dist11ct 
and within the same establishment different 
classes of worke1s are frequentlv paid for different 
periods The month, the fortnight and the week 
are geneially the periods of wage payment m 
Cement and Brick Works (otton Ginning and 
Pressing }actories Flour Mills and kngineering 
Works Monthly payment of wages is mainly 
adopted for workers in Piinting Presses, Munic1 
palities, Tramways and Railways In the 
Cotton Mill Indust1) wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Ahmedabad 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 

10Cess Operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 

asis and of workers in the maintenance depart 
ment on a monthly basis 


In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the 
predominant periods of wage payment are a 
month and a week In jute mille wages are 
calculated per week Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the ey basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tannerles The system of monthly payment 
appears to be universal in its application to 
supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
different industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual Jabour 
is of a dally payment of wages 


Periods of Wage Payments. 


Periods elapsing before payment —The “‘ wait- 
ing period’’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies considerably 
from industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment 1n the same industry = It 
may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period the more delayed 1s the payment of wages 
Monthly wages are not paid so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter periods and daily wages of 
casnal labour are nearly always paid on the day 
on Which they are earned or on the following day 
Speaking generally the average period of waiting 
may be considered to be 10 to 15 days in the case 
of monthly payments, 5 to 7 davs for fortnightly 
pay ments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments Another factor which affects the 
period of waiting 1s the method of payments 
Where workers are p1id on piece rates intricate 
calculations are required to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 
cannot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pay. 


Indebtedness prevails to a very great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available except those for the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office during its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for different centies 
From the statistics of the Empress Mills the per- 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50 Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available it 1s reported that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists 1s 
greater than anywhere else in India As 
regards urban and industrial labourers 1t may 
sately be assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers In Madras the 
indebtedness of the worker 1s heavy especially 
in the case of plantations where it 15 reported 
that 75 per cent of the wages of the labourers 
are taken awav by money lenders on pay days 
The mine managers of the Jharia coalfields in 
Bihar and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
week 8s wages It 18 also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
custom In Bombay City, interest on debts 
forms nearly three per cent of the total monthly 
expenditure Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent 
were in debt The extent of the indebtedness of 
the famil) 1n debt 1s ordinarily the equivalent of 
two and a half months’ earnings The extremes 
were 14 months and one third of a month’s 
earnings respectively As regards single men, 
for whom 603 budgets were collected, 45 per 
cent were in debt, the average expenditure on 
interest being as 12 3 and the average expen 
diture on interest for those m debt being 
Rs 111-2 per month Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
80 per cent of the families considered were found 
to be in debt In the majority of cases the 
amount of debt varied from a month’s income to 
four months’ income In Ahmedabad during 
1926 about 69 per cent of the families were in 
debt The amount of debt vaned from a few 
rupees to many times the monthly income. 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
Office in the year 1925 into the family budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur City, 63 
per cent of the cotton mill workers’ families in 


Ra:lways. 


Sholapur were in debt, the extent of which 
varied from less than a month 8 mcome to many 
times the monthly income In 49 per cent of 
cases, however it was equal to betwecn one and 
four months’ income of the family 


Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes 
“The successful working ot a profit sharing 
scheme pre supposes the realisation by the 
worker of an identity between the various 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscien 
tious effort on their part to do their best for 1ts 
maximum success The employers of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in Indi are such 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of co 
operation will be realised in a substantial 
measure in practice’ The only solitary 
concerns mn which profit sharing schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and m the Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production 1s paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs 300 per mensem or Rs 10 
per day whose work contributes to the produc 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com 
pany 8 service for at jeast sx months In the 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus 1s 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared 


Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons 
Some concerns grant bonus for regular atten- 
dances and for economical utilization of materia! 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worker 
is paid a sort of bonus for working six days a 
week A bonus is also being granted for raising 
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and loading extra tubs The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses (1) for general 
production, (2) for departmental output, and 
(3) regular attendance This is paid to all 
employees drawing less than as 8 perday The 
Company has also introduced a ‘Jack pot 
scheme ihe idea of this scheme 1s that if 
50 men are required to perform certain duties 
connected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force is not present the wages which would 
have been payable to the absentees are dis 
tributed amongst those present 


The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
cash wage either tor better work or for better 
attendance obtains 1n several industrial concerns 
in the Bombay Presidency and may be said to 
be almost general in textile mulls especially in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad An enquiry by the 
Labour Office in 1926 27, showed that in the 
textile industry no fewe1 than 109 out of the 144 
mills in the Presidency which furnished informa 
tion reported that bonus was granted for regular 
attendance and 76 or 52 8 per cent stated that 
bonuses were given for turning out work better 
than the specified standards Several cotton gins 
and presses also reported that such bonuses 
were granted but in the majority of such cases, 
these rewards took the form of annual bonuses 
given on the results of a seasons working In 
a few cases the system 18 similar to that of profit 
sharing—the bonus payable being dependent on 
the profits made by a concern during the year 
Bonuses for better work were however not 
generally granted in Public Utility Companies, 
Municipalities, commercial offices, and Govern- 
ment and other non factory organisations 


RAILWAYS 


Wages —Owing to the different types of railways have therefore been set out in the 


grades of pay which are prevalent on the Rail 
ways it 1s not possible to give particulars for all 
of them Scales of pay of some important 
classcs of railway servants on some principal 


tables below The limits of pay given in the 
tables show the minimum of the lower grade 
pane maximum attainable in the higher 
grade 


Statement showing scales of pay of umportant classes of Railway servants other than Workshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Rariways 


Name of Railway System | 


Mates 
Rs a, Rs a 
North Western Railway 20 0 to 34 0 
East Indian Railway 13 0 to 89 O 
Lastern Bengal Railway 20 0 to 52 O 
GIP Railway 12 6 to 37 0 
B B & C J Railway 
(Broad eeu?) 14 0 to 37 O 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 15 0 to 34 O 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway | 11 0 to 19 6 
M &8 M Railway 13 6 to 30 O 
South Indian Railway 14 0 to 25 O 
Assam Bengal Railway 20 0 to 30 0 


Per day genior mates only are ip the grade of Rs 37 3 52 





ENGINEERING 
Gangmen Trolleymen 
Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs a 
13 0 to 22 0 15 0 to za U 
12 0 to 16 O 12 0 to 16 O 
* 13 0 to 18 O 13 0 to 18 O 
9 0 to 26 0 11 O to 24 0 
12 0 to 26 0O 12 0 to 27 0O 
10 0 to 17 O 18 0 to 25 O 
9 6 to 15 6 11 
10 6 to 22 O 10 6 to 15 O 
12 0 to 15 0O 12 0 to 15 0 
14 0 to 16 O 14 0 to 16 0 
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TRAFFIC 
Name of Railway System 
Station Masters Guards Signallers 
Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs 4 Rs a 
North Western Railway 40 0 to 500 O 30 0 210 0 33 0 to 190 0 
East Indian Railway 52 0 to 500 0 30 0 to 180 0 30 0 to 200 O 
Eastern Bengal Railway 40 0 to 300 OU 45 0 to 210 O 30 0 to 170 0 
GIP Railway 50 O to 395 0 70 0 to 210 0 45 0 to 140 0 
BB &C I Railway 5a 0 to 400 0 50 0 to 210 0 60 0 to 70 0 
(Broad gauge) 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 52 0 to 500 O} 35/40 to 210 0 30 0 to 170 O 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Rallway 30 0 to 330 0 20 0 to 150 0 lo 0 to 30 O 
M&S8 M Railway 40 0 to 425 0 40 0 to 170 0 2. 0 to 110 O 
South Indian Railway 380 0 to 320 0 25 0 to 120 0 20 0 to 95 O 
Assam Bengal Railway 40 0 to 450 O 40 0 to 200 0 20 0 to 100 0 
TRAFFIC | MECHANICAL 
Name of Railway System (| Goods clurks Book | J 
ing clerks and Parcel | Ticket Collectors | Pointsmen 
ceths 
Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs a 
North Western Hallway 33 0 to 270 OU 32 0 to 160 0O 19 0 to 27 O 
Rast Indian Rail wey 28 0 to 300 0 28 0 to 12 0 12 0 to 18 0 
Kastern Bengal Railway 34 0 to Ito 0 32 0 to 160 0 13 0 to 17 O 
sere Indian Peninsula Rail * 
way 40 0 to 100 0O v0 0 to 90 0 15 0 to 18 0 
BB & C I= Rallway! lo O to 180 O(2)) v5 O to 190 0 oe 
(Broad gauge) 
Benga) Nagpur Railway 50 O to 200 Of(o)} 380 0 to 120 0 13 0 to 18 O 
Rohilkhand and humaon 
Railway 20 0 to 60 O(2 18 0 to 40 0(6) 10 O to 14 0O 
M &8 M Railway 7> 0 to 180 U(2))} 22 0 to 80 0 15 0 to 16 8 
South Indian Railway 2> 0 to 125 O(5) 2> 0 to 100 0O 12 0 to 15 O 
Assain Bengal Railway 32 0 to 120 U(2)) 20 0 to 100 90 12 0 to 16 0 
MECHANICAL 
Name of Railway Sjstem 
| Cabinmen Drivers fk lremen 
| Rs a Rs a Ra a Rs 2a Rs a Rs a 
North Western Railway lp 0 to 40 O 31 0 to 220 O 0 8} to 100 U 
East Indian Railwa 40 0 to 200 O 15 VU to 00 O 
astern Bengal Ratlwa} 34 U0 to 220 0 13 0 to 90 O 
Great Indian Peninsula Rat 
way 65 0 O(1) 72 O to 310 0O 16 4 to 32 8 
B.B & CI Railway (Broad 2 8 to 7? 8(3) 010 to 1 12(3) 
gauge) 5 0 toll O(4) 2 8 to 4 8(4) 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 11 0 0 31 0 to 46 0(6)) 18 0 to 3. O 
Ro nd and Kumaon 
Railway 30 0 to 200 O 16 0 to 50 O 
M &%& M Railway 41 0 to 200 0 21 0 to 88 O 
South Indian Railway 20 0 to 30 0 Zo 0 to 203 0 12 0 to 22 QO 
Assam Benzal Kailway 16 U0 to 2B O 30 «0 tc 27% 0 14 0 to 60 0 


* Parcel Clerks only 

(1) Maximum 

(2) Goods Clerks only wages are regulated according to local market rate 
(3) Indians per day 

(4) Europeans per day 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not given 
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Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers 1n Workshops 
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Name of Railway Svstem Fitters Moulders Welders 
Rs a p Rs a pjRs a p Rs a piRs a p Rs a p 
North Western Railway 0 8 Oto 2 8 O01 0 Oto 2 8 O14 0to 2 8 O 
East Indian Railway 010 0, 2 8 0010 0, 2 4 0010 0, 2 4 O 
Eastern Bengal Railway 010 0, 314 0/012 3, 3 2 3:012 3, 38 2 8 
Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway* +0 0, 86 0 0*/44 0 0 ,, 86 00*44 0 0 ,, 89 09° 
BB &CI Railway 08 0, 35 WV 790, 38 5 O80 8 OO, 29 9 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 012 0, 20 90100, 214 971 00, 200 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway 015 4, #1414 8 140 10 0 
M &S M Railway 070, 5 4 0011 0 to 5 4 01012 0 to 5 4 0 
South Indian Railway 014 0, 2 8 OF 014 0, 2 8 OO14 0 , 2 8 F 
Assam Bengal Railway 012 0, 3 0 0 18g: 0, 2 8 0 
Name of Railway System | Turners Carpenters Blacksmiths 
Rs a p Rs a p|Rs a p Rs a p|Ra a p Rs a Pp. 
North Western Railway i 1 0to 2 8 0 014 Oto 2 8 M1 4 Oto 2 8 O 
East Indian eey 010 0, 2 4 0:010 0, 2 4 0010 0, 2 8 O 
astern Bengal Railway 012 38 , 38 2 30128 3, wo 2 3012 3, 3 2 8 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail 
way * 50 0 «0, 889 0 0F1389 0 0,, 69 O OF 44 0 0 ,, 93 O OF 
BB &C T. Railway -/9 70, 8 »0 OO 9 OO, 211 70990, 8 9 O 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 100, 214 01 00, 214 OF 1 0 0 2 0 0 
Rohilkhand and hKumaon 
Railway 1 4 8 174 17 4 
M&S M Railway 10 0to » 4 0:0 8 0 to 4 4 0/0 7 Oto 5 4 0 
South [ndian Railway 014 0, 2 8 Oo O1L 4, 2 0 OO 14 0, 2 8 O 
Assam Bengal Railway 012 0, 212 0012 0, 3 0 01 1 4, 3 0 0 


a _ — —— — —— ae —_ —__— ree 


VY B—tThese rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece work prohts 
* Lhe scales of pay for the G I P Railway are per mensem 


The following rates may be taken as representatives of daily wages of workshop employees 
in 1m] ortant centres 


—_—_—— a ee ee 


Centre Unshuled Semi skilled Ordinary skilled. 

As p As p [As p As p | As p As p. 

ay 14 0 to 16 0/17 0 to24 0; 26 O to 46 O 
Lahore 10 O , 12 0,14 0 , 18 O}] 14 0,, 40 0 
ah 9 0 , 11 0)10 0 , 16 Of} 12 0 ,, 40 O 
iow ‘ aa . |7 6 , 10 9110 0 , 18 Of] 16 O,, 36 0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 
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Deductions, 


Amount sent to villages —In the absence| the particular period of two weeks covered by 


of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force in India, the practice of remitting 
fart of the wages earned by workers i 
ndustrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be very common But no authorised 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled it 
would help a good dealin estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian industrial workers In the 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent of 
immigrants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cultivation These labourers are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 percent of their 
income home The other immigrants in that 
rovinces from Central India and the Bombay 

residency are said to be sending 25 per cent of 
their earnings to their homes Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1928 
comes to Rs 1735781612 but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill 
employees only J abourers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside the coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 percent of their earnings 
In the case of the miner in the mining fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it is roughlv estimated that 
he sends home all his savings—which amount to 
about 8 annas to Re 180 per week Results 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
Important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that during 


the enquiry, 8 8 per cent of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill In 
the couree of its family budget investigation 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit 

tance of amounts by workers families In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants in 
their native places In the case of resident 
families the average monthly amount remitted 
comes to Rs 1111 which constitutes 3 2 per 
cent of the family income which is Rs 52 46 
per month In the case of persons hving 
singly in the Bombay City the average monthly 
remittance comes to Rs 11 7 1 which constitues 
36 2 percent of their monthly income The 
labour force in Ahmedabad 1s not immigrant 
to the same extent asin Bombay and there 

fore remittances to dependants is not an impor 

tant item in the workers budget It appears 
that nearly 7 per cent of the working class 
families in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away from them The 
average for only those families remitting 
money comesto Rs 669 per month Sholapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there 1s not of 
the same cosmopolitan character as in Bombay 

Of the total number of families whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget enquiry 
at that centre only 6 per cent reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages The average of the 
aoe ees by such families comes to 


DEDUCTIONS, 


In June 1926 the Government of India 
requested Local Governments to make enquiries 
in their respective admimistrations as to the 
extent to which fines and other deductions were 
being realised by employers in India fiom their 
workpeople The views of Local Governments 
were also invited on the desirability of taking 
any action legislative or otherwise to counter 
any abuses which might be found to prevail 
The information given below is based mostly on 
the various Piovincial enquires made foi the 
purpose but there is no reason to believe that the 
conditions have changed maternally since then 


The system of making deductions from wages 
in respect of fines is general in the textile 
industry, and other industrial concerns With 
regard to factories the system exists in almost all 
Government and Local Fund factories and in 
the majoritv of the more organised and larger 


workshops It 18 also associated with municl 
palities factories and establishments working 
regularly throughout the year It does not 
appear to be the general practice in seasona | 
establishments such a8 gins and presses In 
offices the system 18 almost wholly limited to the 
fining of peons and mentals in the establishments 
where the svstem exists although in a few cases 
clerks are also occasionally fined Fining is 
general in the large hotels clubs and restaurants 
but it can be said to be almost absent in most of 
the larger commercial organisations such as 
shops stores ete The only notable concerns 
in which fines are very rarely imposed are the 
tea gardens in Assam and Bengal and the col 
fields m Bengal and Bihar and Orissa The 
abuse 18 said to be hmited by the consideration 
that the shortage of labour compels the 
employers to treat their employees with every 
consideration 


Cost of Living and Standard of Life 
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COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE, 


The publvation of a cost of living index 
with a per wav base for the working classe. 
in Bombay City was started in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 and the scope 
and method of its compilation are 
described in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929 The index number 1s based on what js 
known as the aggregate expenditure method and 
includes in all 24 items representing food fuel 
and lighting, clothing and rent The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers month by month fiom 
January 1916 


Bombay working class cost of living undex numbers by months 
(July 1914=100), 


1916/1917/1918/1919/1920/1921/1922/1923/1924|1925/1926)1927/1928/1929/1930/1931 


Month 
January 115} 120} 134] 182} 183) 169; 173; 156) 159; 157) 155) 156] lo4) 149] 147/ 117 
February 109{ 117| 134; 176] 181; 162) 165} 155) 156] 157; 154) 155; 148] 148] 144] 113 
March 108} 113} 136) 172) 177) 160) 165) 154) 154; 159) 155} 155} 14a} 140) 141) 111 
April 106] 112] 144] 167) 172; 160) 162) 156) 150} 158) 153) 153] 144! 148} 140} 111 
May 105} 121] 147] 168} 173) 167/ 163) 153} 150) 156) 103} 102} 147/ 147! 189} 110 
June 107; 116} 148) 174] 181) 173} 163! 102) 153; 154) 155; lod} 146} 147) 140) 109 
July 108} 118} 149) 186} 190) 177; 165! 153; 157; 107; 157| 156; 147; 148] 139] 108 
August 109} 120} 153) 179; 191; 180) 164) 154) 162) 152) 155) 157] 146) 148} 136) 108 
September 109} 120} 165] 172) 192} 185! 165) 154) 161) 151] 105] 154] 145] 149; 136] 108 
October 109} 121) 175} 174) 193) 183] 162) 152) 161; 153] loo} 151] 146] 149] 131] 108 
November 113} 127| 170} 173} 186) 182; 160] 153) 161) 153) 104] 150; 147] 150; 1£7/ 108 
December 116} 129) 183) 174) 181) 179} 161) 107) 160) 155) 156] 1o1) 148] 150) 121} 109 
Annual Average “tio! 119) 154 170] 183] 173) 164 154| 157] 150] 105! lod| 147 149] 137] 110 


The Labour Office conducted inthe year 1926 
an enquiry into working class budgets in 
Ahmedabad and the results of this enquiry have 
been used in the construction of a cost of living 
index for that centre The Ahmedabad working 
class cost of living index number has been 
compiled on a post war base and has been 





published in the Labour Gazette since January 
1930 Items representing food fuel and 
hghting clothing house rent and miscellaneous 
groups have been included in the intex The 
tollowing table gives the index numbers from 
August 1927 to November 1930 — 


Ahmedabad working class cost oflicung index numbers by months 
(Average prices from August 1926 to July 1927—=100 ) 











Month | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
Janus 93 99 93 75 
February 92 99 91 74 
March 90 99 8u 75 
April 91 96 89 75 
May 91 94 89 75 
June 95 96 90 73 


Se ees, 


1931 | Month | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
July 97 98 88 75 
August 101 96 98 87 77 
September 101 96 97 85 7. 
October 100 97 98 82 74 
November 98 97 98 81 75 
December 96 99 95 77 77 
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A cost of living index number based on the 
tesults of the enquiry into family budgets of 
cotton mill workers in Sholapur conducted by 
the Labour Office in 1925 has been published in 











Cost of Living and Standard of Life 


the Labour Ga ette since February 1931 

Sholapir w rking class cost f lieing tnder 
numbers by months (Average prices from Fe 
bualy 1927 to January 1928—100) 

















Month 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | Month | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
January 100 | 104 76 | August 95 | 102 89 73 
February . 97 99 | 100 77 =|September 9. | 104 91 73 
March 93 98 96 7> {October 9 | 102 85 re 
April 92 98 94 72 |November 95 | 104 82 71 
May ; 94 | 100 9 71 =| Deceml er 9” | 106 76 71 
June 95 | 103 95 71 Rear neas vee 
July ‘ 95 | 100 92 71 sf ¥early Average 101 92 73 


Standard of Life — Very little information 1s 
available regarding the standard of living of the 
working (lasses in India Lhe most satisfactory 
method ct obtaining this iniormation is by 
means of a fimily budget enquiry in which 
information 15 collected regarding the composi 
tion, mcome and expenditure of thc family 
To enable general conclusions to be drawn from 
investigations of this type it is always neccssary 
to conduct the enquires by what is known as 
the extensive method an attempt benz made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget enquiries because of 
the impracticability of collecting data by the 
census method It is essential that thesample 
should be replesentative im order to yield 
reliable results 


At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
hving, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
incom, expenditule and conditions of living of 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the district in which the family 
resides, the composition of the household, the 
industries and occupations of members of the 
family the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
family income and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulais of the family 
income Would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enquiry 18 to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of Hvimg mdex numbels, 


Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Ofhce for 3 076 working class f smuhesin Bombay 
City in 1921 22 and the repoit biwed on the 
results thereof was published in 1923 It has 
been decided to undeitake a new fimily 
budget enquiry when industrial conditions 
become normal in Bombay (itv and to use 
weights based oa the results of that enquiry in 
compiling a fresh cost of living index numbe1 for 
Bombay on a@ ntw base period The Labour 
Office collected 985 bir gets of working class 
famillesin Ahmedabad in 1926 and 1,133 budgets 
of cotton mul workers in Sholapw in 192) 
Ihe reports based on theresultsof these enqui 
Tiey were published in 1928 A small family 
Budget investization for cotton mull workers in 
Bombay city was also conducted by the | abour 
Ofhce in 1930 but the results ot this imvestigs 
tion have not been pnblished so far 


In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index number But 
the results of the Cnquiry wele not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
compiling any cost of living index number 


The Labour Statistics Bureau, Rangoon 
which was established by the Government of 
Burma in 1926 has made an extensive enquiry 
into the Standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon and the_ report 
based on 4 309 budgets was published in 1928 
Lhe results of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed for Buimese, Telugu, Tamil, U1ty. 
Hindustani, and Chittagongian workers Sep 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers have also been publshed at 
the end of the report 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for walking class families at Jubbulpore weie 
callected between September: 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of ving index numbers 
{oy these two centres 


Trade Unions 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


The history of trade unionism in India 1s a 
history of recent years It was not until 1918 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself Previous to that year very httle effort 
appears to have been made to establish organi 
sations of labour The earliest association of 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of India and Burmah 
which had been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were 1n 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to 1ts members such as Legal Defence Sickness 
Insurance Life Assurance etc After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act 1926 came into force 
this Association registered under 1t as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of India and Burmah The 
Bombay Postal Union founded in 1907 mainly 
for the clerical classes employed in the Bombay 
Post Offices a Union of warpers in the Ahmeda 
had cotton mills formed in 1917 the Clerks 
Union Bombay established in April 1918 in 
ordet to organise the various classes of clerical 
labour employed in commercial and other 
offices in bombay city and the Madras Labour 
1 nion formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three mills in the city of Madras were the 
main labour organisations in existence at the 
endofthe year1J18 Inaddition there eusted 
certun benevolent social institu‘ions such as the 
hamgar Hitwardhah Sabha and the Social 
Service League whose activities were directed 
towards the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves 


‘The year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement 
fur from that year onwards there has been a more 
or Jess steady growth of trade unions despite the 
Inevitatle fluctuations 1n their prosperity The 
economic circuinstances of the time must be 
regaided as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India 
In the two years following 1918 the epidemic of 
industrial strife assumed serious proportions and 
reached a climax towards the close of the year 
1920 Thenumber of labour unions also increased 
very rapidly and unions were formed of workers 
in all possible industries and occupations Most 
of these Unions were however merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before 
or after particular stnmkes in order either to 
engineer ortoconductthem These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remained dormant unti) another 
strike in the trade broke out Most of the re- 
maining Unions formed during the period 
1918 20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year 
There was a definite check to the progress of 
the trade union movement in India during the 
next two or three years But although indivi 
duai Unions collapsed as rapidlv as they were 
formed the movement itself showed signs of 
permanence and vitality 


Perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees 


which they really were, was the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of ther employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable 


Nature of leadership —The Indian Trade 
Union movement, in 1ts early beginnings was 
essentially an economic one and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement The Indian 
workman 13 predommanty ihterate and has 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led by middie 
class men especially professional lawyers and 
others who have not perhaps in all cases made & 
distinction between seconomic and _ political 
considerations In the words of Mr A BR 
Burnett Hurst ‘social workers did not take the 
initiative but allowed the lawyer politician 
class to capture and control these bodies 
Many of the so called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine 1n addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers There were however, 
several notable exceptions Leaders like Mr 
N M Joshi Dewan Chaman Lal the Rev C F 
Andrews Mr M K Gandhi Mr V V Grrl, 
Mr B §shiva Rao and Miss Anasuya Sarabhai 
endeavoured to create Unions for the benefit of 
the workers and for the general improvement 
in the conditions of life and work of the labouring 
classes During the last few years however, 
the principles of communism have been dis- 
seminated amongst the masses of India yf the 
members of the Workers and Peasants Party 
which 18s an agent in India of the Communist 
International Ihe Communist agents took 
advantage of the economic unrest prevalent in 
the country early in the year 1928 and usurped 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over the executive of the principal textile 
and railway unions in Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Ihe Communists captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of wealth and happiness which 1s 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship of a 
workers proletariat The discontentment 
amongst the workers over conditions of work 
has been aggravated by the incessant preachings 
of revolutionary doctrines The credulity of the 
Indian labourer has been of great advantage to 
these emussaries of revolution in creating in him 
a class hatred against the employers and also 
instilung m his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law mn the country 
These agitators occupying positions of vantage, 
have instigated disastrous strikes In pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 


‘inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dupes 
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The sanity and sobriety of moderate leadership 
have no great attraction for the large majority of 
the labourers The moderate leaders have 
however, been fighting their battles for leader 
ship with the extremist revolutionaries and were 
for a time successful in keeping the latter under 
control At the moment of writing it has 
become impossible for the moderates and the 
avowed Communists to work shoulder to 
shoulder in the labour movement, and 1% split 
has occurred between the two the Unions 
standing for constitutional progress rallving 
under the banner of the Modcrates with those 
in favour of Communist principles accepting the 
leadership of the Red Flag Organisations 


Progress of Trade Unions since 1918 — 
The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice but a number of 
them pissed out of existence very soon after 
they were started ‘The more stable Unions were 
of clerks railway workers postal employees and 
seamen The peculiar feature of the trade 
union movement in India 1s that it did not in the 
early stages of 1ts progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing Industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement Whereas in other countries the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 


Trade Unions 


model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions in India the former have come up 1f not 
first at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently 


The following figures illustrate the growth af 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency — 





Year No of | No of 
Untons Members _ 
1922 | 22 51 472 
1923 19 46 037 
1924 38 52 227 
1920 38 49 318 
1926 56 74 875 
1927 72 87 340 
1928 94 198 072 
1929 99 196 748 
1930 93 119 781 


The distribution of the membership as at Ist September 1930 by classes of industries 1s as follows — 


ee 


Class of Industry 


Textiles 
Railways (incinding railway workshops) 
Seamen 
Posts and ‘elegraphs 
Municipal : 
Miscellaneous os 
Total 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees Unionsand a 
fourth which 1s a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad (For the constitution member 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations reference may be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Iabour Gazette) The Central 
Tabour Board and the Bomba) Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of Federations 
in the Bombay Presidency are now defunct 


Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and eee the extent of 
organisation among both employers and 
emploved 1s up to the present little here 1s 
however, @ vague striving among the employed 
towards co operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers No Communist influence has been 


Percentage of 


a ee = Membership sani to 
11 24 695 20 6 
15 39 233 32 7 
3 30 265 25 3 
31 8 8la 7 4 
7 2 892 24 
26 13 891 11 6 
93 419,701 1000 


notixeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed ‘The only large 
employers of Jabour in the Punjab are the N -W 
Railway Administration and four out of the 16 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of the N W Railway and 
cover, 1n all, 5,436 members 


In the Unsted Provirces the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial importance There are m all 
about 8 Unions all of recent growth Some of 
the Associations formed during the genera] up 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non Co operation have since died or 
become moribund Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total Organisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore ie eles 10 per 
cent of the labour 1s organised. has been 


Trade 


&% growing interest of labour im trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future 


The Central Provinces and Berar hive 
sx trade unions and four branches of outside 
organisations The classes of workers who have 
been embraced by the Trade movement in 
this part of Indi are (1) Textile workers (2) 
Press employees (3) Scavengers (4) Motor drivers 
(9) Railway workers (6) Postal emplovees and 
(7) Clerks Trade unionism 19 stated to be yet 
in its mfincy m this Province and the Labour 
Unions appear to have done little to improve 
the conditions under which thcir members work 


The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setback in 1921 22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike in the Buckmghiam and Carnatic 
mills During the vear 1922 23 most of the 
Unions were dormintand the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M and 
S M Railway Workshop fF mplovees’ Union, 
Perambur The trade union activities were 
revived in 1923 24 and the followmg Unions 
became once more active —(1) Lhe Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras [ramwaymen 8 
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Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers Union, 
(4) the & I Rulway Lmployees Union and 
(») the Coimbatore Labour Union The Madras 
Harbour Port [rust Workhmens Union was 
revived in 1020 26 A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a 
separate Union in 1925 26 called the Buckingham 
ind Carnatic Mills Employees Union as a 
rivival to the Madras I abour Union which is an 
old orgvnisation in the same industry The 
Cordite kactory Labour Union, Aruvankadus 
came into prominenct during 1926 27 Unions 
were newly formed for the employecs of the 
Public Works De partment workshops and the 
Government Central Press, Madras, while 
the Diocesan Press Lmployees Unton which 
had remained dormant was revived The 
Ivbourers working im the cotton ginning and 
pressing factorics in Jliruppur, Coimbatore 
District, started a Union for their benefit 
Most of the Unions includcd in their programme 
a demand for separate representation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council Ihe Oil Workers’ 
Union and certain other Unions came into 
prominence only when thcre was an impending 
Jabour dispute ’ 


Unions. 


RAILWAYS. 


There are four Ruilway Associations of an 
all India character with the following mem 


bership — 
Membership 
The AllIndia Raitlwaymens 
I eder vtion 100,000 
The Anglo Indiin and Domictled 
J uropean Association (This 1s 
not a Trade Union) 10,000 


The All Indi: and Burma Covcnant Mi mbership 
Non Gazetted Railwiy servi 


ces Association 269 
Ihe N xtional Union of Rallwaymen 
of India and Burma 2 000 


In addition there arc over 20 individual Unions 
distributcd over the principal Railways in India 


ALL-INDIA LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS 


The All-Ind:a Railwaymen’s Federation — 
Twelve Unions of Railway workers are affilated 


to 1t and its total membership amounts to nearly | 


100,000 Itis growing in influence and popu 

larit; and in May 1929 a deputation waited on 
Sir George Ramy, the Railway Member of the 
Government of Ind1a, to discuss the grievances of 
railway employees in general No less than 20 
subjects were included for discussion but the 
more important of them related to wages and 
the position of daily rated men, hours of work and 
the weckly rest msecurity of service and appeals 
medical facilities, fines, extension of provident 
fund benefits and quarters The Railway Board 
have initiated enquiries with a view to taking 
the necessary action in the matter 


The National Union of Railwaymen of 
India ard Burma Was started by the Amal 
gamated Society of Railway Servants of India 


registered as a Trade Union It has a member- 
ship of over 2,000 cmployees 


The All-India and Burmah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted way Services Association — 
This Association, whose membeiship is 


limited to covenanted Kuropeans emploved 
as foremen In railway workshops In India, was 
started in October 1926 with the object of secur- 
ing for 1ts members the benefits of the Lee 
Commissions recommentations It submitted 
a& memorial to the Viceroy on this question in 
November 1926 It has a membership of about 
300 employees scattered all over India and has 
its Head Officein Bombay The Association 
registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency in March 1928 


The All-India Trade Union Congress 
This organisatun was inaugurated m 192 
for two main purposes (1) toco ordinate the 


and Burma which came into existence a3 a| activities of the individual Labour Unions in 
sequel to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway | India which till then remained incohate and 
Guards strike in 1897 It was at first registered were unable to take concerted action and 
under tle Indian Companies Act, but after the (2) to recommend workers delegates to the 
Indian Trade Unions Act came into being, it International Labour Conferences When the 
altered its name, redrafted its constitution and Government of India had to select a Labour 


$26 Trade 


Unions. 


representative to attend the Washington Con- | Session was held in Bombay in 1925 with Mr. 


ference in 1919, there was no representative | 


body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appointed Mr. N. M. Joshi as 
the Workers’ Delegate. In order, therefore, 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
have a voice in the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
All-India Trade Union Congress was organised 
and the first session of the Congress was held in 
Bombay on the 3ist October 1920. Eight 
hundred delegates from different parts of India 
were present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
and 42 others erpreeend their sympathy with 
the Congress. It became a central organisation 
of the trade union movement in India but from 
the beginning it had a strong political colour. 
Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
politicians first and labour leaders next, 
with the exceptions of a few persons like 
Mr. M. Joshi. The Congress appointed 
itself a permanent body to meet once a year. 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 
Executive to carry on its work, and Provincial 
Councils which, under the Exeoutive, are res- 
ponsible for co-ordinating the work in the res- 
pective provinces. The main object of the 
Congress is ‘‘ to co-ordinate the activities of all 
the labour organisations in all the provinces 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political. It may also co-operate and 
federate with organisations of labour having 
similar objects in any part of the world.’ 


The Executive Council of the Congress con 
sists of a Chairman, the Vice-Chairman or 
Vice-Chairmen, the ‘Treasurer, the General 
Secretary or General Secretaries, the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex-officio members and 
not more than ten additional members includ- 
ing the ex-Presidents of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatives elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 


1 Representative for unions with a member- 
ship upto 1,000 ; 


2 Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship between 1,000 and 3,000. 


3 Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship between 4,000 and 5,000. 


4 Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship above 5,000 


The individual Unions affliated to the Con- 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to the management of their own affairs accord- 
ing to their rules. 


The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1921 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Baptista. The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mr. C. R. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
theireligibility forsecuring compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The fifth 


Dhunditraj R. Thengdi of Nagpur inthe chair. 
Mr. V. V. Giri of Berhampur was the President 
of the sixth Session held in Madras in 1926. Delhi 
was the centre where the seventh Conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad. Dewan Cham- 
an Lall, M.L.A., was the President of the Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth Session was held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr. M. Daud in the chair. It is significant 
that at this Conference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution prvuiesting against 
imperialism. 


The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most important land-mark in the 
pstory of organised labour in India. It marked 
the culmination of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India _ resulting 
in a split between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and the votaries 
of communism on the other. The fundamental 
issue upon which the split in the Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India shall be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workers or whether it shall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country. The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
on any longer under a common organisation. 
The reasons contributiig to the ultimate split 
were as follows:—The Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union and the G. I. P. Railwaymen’s Union 
applied for affiliation, the former with a member- 
ship figure of 54,000 and the latter 45,000. The 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents as required. However 
it was admitted a member on the basis of a 
membership of 40,000. The G. I. P. Railway- 
men’s Union was affiliated on astrength of 30,000 
members. This meant that a large part of the 
voting power was vested in the representatives 
of these two Unions which were of communist 
persuation. The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries, and 
resolutions for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialism, the appoint- 
ment ofthe Workers’ Welfare League, a Com- 
munist organisation in England. as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congress. 
The moderate leaders of labour, including 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Rao, 
R. BR. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up 4 
separate federation under the name of the “‘All- 
India Trades Union Federation’’ in order to 
co-ordinate the activities of non-communist 
Trade Unions in India. Endeavours madeé to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success. The Labour Unions in Ahmedabad 
which draw their inspiration mainly from 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and are the best organised and 
most successful trade unions in India have not 
during the ten years ofthe Trade Union move- 


Trade 


ment mm India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress 


The eJeventh Session of the Trade Union 
Congress held in Calcutta in July 1931 led to 
further disintegration in the ranks of labour 
and once agaiu the Communist trom Bombay 
were responsible The Girnt hamgar Union 
had split into two parts both bitterly opposed 
toeach other Onelead by Mr SV Deshpande 
General Secretary of the lradc Union Congress 
and the other by Mr H  hkandalkar 
President of the G Ah. U and a Vice President 
ofthe Congress and both groups claimed to be 
the Girn1 AKamgar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congress The President Mr 
S C Bose a Congress politician decided m 
favour of Mr handalkar whcreupon M1 Desh 
pande and the representatives of a few othe 
unlons broke away fiom the Congress with the 
result that this organisation which should 
guide and controlthc Trade Union movement 
in Indiais a useless and efiect body with no 
influence snd trifling mcmb rship 


Trade Union Legislation 


In 1920 a Company owning a mull whose 
workers were on strike brought a suit agaimst 
the h ader of the local labour union which was 
conducting the strike and others seehing to 
restrain them from inducing the pluntiffs 
workmen to break their contracts and suing for 
damages for their actions im this respect Ihe 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their dec bon granting an tnterem injunction 
restraming the dcfendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs employees to continue the strike 
Ihe case was eventually withdrawn but the 

roceedings suggested that in the absence of 
egislation even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril As a result 
of a resolution moved by Mr N M Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
1921 Govcrnment were committed to take steps 
a8 8000 db Pen’ to introduce such legisla 
tion as might be nec«ssary for the registration & 
protection of Trade Unions ‘The Government 
of India accordingly formulated certaim tenta 
tive proposals and circulated thim for eliciting 
publicopmion The opinions expressed were by 
no means unanimous,—some considered the 
proposed legislation premature whilesome others 
realised that I-gislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
be rigidly controlled and others agam urged that 
suffiuient protection should be granted to them 
In August 1924 the Government of Indu 
circularised a draft Bull for opinion Lhe Bull 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and i ft the question of registra 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves 
Provision was also Made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered [rade Union are not expended on 
causes in which the bulk of the members have 
little interest <A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to be made compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for 


Unions. 
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A number of amendments were made by the 
Select Committee and im the Legislative 
Assembly A clause pirmitting § registered 
Trade Umons to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added The provision was on the 
model of the Buitish Law on the subject and 
thos: members who contracted out of the 
habihty to subscribe should not be compelled to 
contribute to the Political Fund nor would failure 
to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except m so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned 
Ihe Bill was passed on the 8th February and 
reccived the assent of the Governor General on 
the 25th March 1926 It came into effect from 
the 1st June 1927 


Mr N M Joshi introduced m th Legislative 
Asa mbly on the 9th Kebruary 1928 a Bull to 
amend Section 43 of the Indsan Penal Code in 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
unregistered ‘lrade Unions the protection 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
Untons Act 1926 which lays down that ‘no 
office: or member of a registered Irade Union 
Shall be hable to punishmest under sub section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code in 
respect of any agrecment made between the 
members for the purposes of furthering any such 
object of the Trade Union as 18 specified 
in Section 15 unl.3s the agreement 18 an agree- 
mont to commit an offence The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bull 


A Ball was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act 1926 It was pomted out in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons that the 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namely (1) Jt did not indicate 
clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the 
Registiar 8 Office is situated or to the judge 
gr for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union ibssituated Ihe 
amendment 1s intended to make it clear that the 
latter 1s the eel re court (2) It did not 
indicate cleirly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon JShe amendment is designed to make 
it clear that 1n such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal The 
opportunity has also been taken to define clearly 
tue powers of the Hizk Court in second appeals. 


Ihe Bul was passed and reccived the 
assent of the Governor Gcuneral on 25th 
September 1928 


Working of the Act—The Act has now 
been in operation for more than 3} years Full 
information regarding the total number of 
Unions registered 1n all Provinces in India 1s not 
available ‘Lhe following table, however, shows 
the number of Unions registered and the charac- 
ter of the membership as at 1st April 1930 for 
air provinces for which information is ayau- 
Adie 
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Bombay * 

Bengal 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras 

N W F Provinces 


Punjab 
United Provinces 


Industrial Disputes 


Membership 
Total of registered 
No of Lrade Unions 
Unions Scant ee 
rigistered lotal 
40 7a 173 
19 55 268 
1 100 
7 3 409 
12 40 346 
Nil Ni 
16 26 318 
5t 12 738 





* The figures are for Ist September 1931 


No association of employers has vet apphed 
for registration No Trade Union was registered 
in the provinces of Assam Ajmer Merwara 
Baluchistan Coorg and Delhi up to the end ot 
March 1929 The great inducement to register 
has been the predisposition of employers 
generally to recognise Unions that are registered 
Ine the case of Associations of Government 
Se vants one of the conditions of their recognition 
by Governmc nt was that they should get them 
selves registered when the Trade Unions Act was 


INDUSTRIAL 


The weapon of the strike in industry first 
came into prominence in India during the penod 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to secure 
increases in wages Commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919 20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921 During 
this period strikes took place purely fiom 
economic causes and most of them ended success 
fully from the view point of the workers after 
a short struggle After this period however 


ft Two Unions did not furnish figures for membership 


brought into force In view of the fact however 
that certain difficulties have arisen mn connexon 
with the apphcation of the Act to Government 
seivants the question is under the consideration 
of the Government of India who have not yet 
formulated any definite conclusions Pending 
the consideration of this question Government 
have relaxed the provision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Associattons 
of Government servants which requires them to 
register unde: the Act 


DISPUTES. 


they tended to be more prolonged and les3 
successful and partly owing to political causes 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility services In more recent years the 
machinations of the Commumsts have been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and thei: undue prolongation 


Extent of Disputes —All India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published sine 
19820 by the Government of India in the Depart 
ment of Industries and Labour 


The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the six years 
1925 30 in each province and in each class of industry respectively — 





No of disputes in 











Provinces aa | as we 
192 | 1926 | 192” | 1928 | 1929 19 0 
Bengal 43 57 34" 60 3u 34 
Bombay 69 5” 4 111 70 75 
Madras 4 2 19% ms 12 ll 
Central Provinces & Berar 6 4 2 1 2 t 
United Provinces 6 3 3 2 4 2 
Bihar & Orissa 2 3 4* 8 2 4 
Burma 3 1 3 7 4 3 
Punjab 1 2 
Assam 1 12 5 9 16 
Total 134 128 129 203 141t 148 





One siiike extended to three provinces 


ft Includes 3 disputes in Delhi 


Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery, 


| 





Industrie« 
os | 

Cotton and woollen mills 69 
Jute Malls 15 
Engineering Workshops 7 

Railways including Ratlway 
Workshops 6 
Others 37 
Total 134 
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No of disputes in 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
b7 60 110 78 8 
33 11 19 13 13 
4 6 11 7 10 
3 3 9 4 9 
31 49 34 39 48 
128 129 203 | 141 148 





The peak in respect of the number of industrial 
disputes (203) was reached in the year 1928 
More than 50 per cent of these disputes occurred 
mm the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 
per cept occurred in Benga] In none of the 


other provinces was there an average of at least 
one dispute per month dumng that year ‘lhe 
industry which was hit hardest was the cotton 
and woollen mill industry in which no less than 
110 disputes took place during the year 


In 1930, 196, 301 work people were mvolvei in the 148 disputes & 2,761 (31, working days 


were lost 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


Prior to the passing of the Trade D'sputes Act 
as an 8)] India measure early in the year 1929 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal which will be dealt with lower 
down, no official machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes in India = Fhe | 
Employers’ and Workmen s (Disputes) Act which 
was passed in 1860 to make provision for the 
Speedy termination of certain disputes between 
workmen engaged in railway and = other 
publ« works and their employers and which was 
extended in case of the Bombay Presi .encv, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahmeda 
bad, Kaira, Poona, Sholapur Surat and Thana 
In 1860 and 1861 and to Sind im 3873 deals 
with individuals and does not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or mdustries No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act has been 
made use of in India ‘The only provinces in 
which ad hoc Committees have been appointed 
during the previous ten years either to enquire 
into the question of providing machinery for 
the settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
ee are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi 

encies 


Bombay Presidency —The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Dispute: Committee appoint 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Stanley 
Reed as Chairman to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes This Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 
Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
such Umons, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
Co-operative Societies, gaceea Be of Labour, etc 
Their recommendations were the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 


capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formnation of an Industrial Court of Logwiry to 
be followed if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation 


In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee the 
Government of Bombay published a Bul} to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of tiade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924 It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in Julv of the same year but in 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes In 1920 they circularised all Local 
Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919 The 
opinions obtained by provincual Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
urpost would be served by such legislation 
ihe majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view. 


Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee —The 
next Committee to be appointed by the Govern 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mull workers of the year 1924 1n connexion 
with the non payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills 


The findings of the Committee were — 


(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus , and 
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(2) that the results of the workin, of the miil 
industry a3 a whole for the vear 19223 were 
such as to justity the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of 4 bonus 


Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee —The 
third ad hoc Committee to be appomted in the 
Bombay Presidtncy was the Bombiy Inquiry 
Committee undcr the Ch iuirmanship ot Sir Charl 
Fawcett, Judge of the Lombay High Court in 
connection with the gencr il strike of the cotton 
mull workcrs in ] ombay city of the year 1928 in 
pursuance of the agrecmcnt arrived at between 
the Bomlay Mulowners Association and thc 
Joint Strike Committee at a conference held 
un ier the Chuimanship of the Hon sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah Gencral Member ot the 
(covcrnme nt of Bombay on the 4th October 1928 


This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Report was 
published on the 2¢th March 1929 


Some of the conclusions and rc commendations 
of the Bombay Strike J uquiry Committ were 
as follows — 


(1) Ihe proposals of the Millowners Associa 
tion (a) for standardization of wages 


duties and numbers of oper itives in a mill, | 


and (6) tor Standing Orders for the opera 
tives about the conditions of thar employ 
ment were in the main fair and re ison ble 


(2) While there was justification for the Asso 
Clation 8 proposil to make a cut of 7} per 
Cent In WLavtrs Wigcs there wire reason 
ible objections to be urged agamst ites 
woption in the present circumstances 
wid It was recommended that it should be 
dtopped by the Association provided the 
Tabour lcaders undertook to co operate 
wn worhing the scheme for the standardiza 
tion of Wager 


(3) That pait of the standardization scheme 
whiuh is called the Ritional ’ or 
* Liheiency * system ind which aime it 
r ducing the number of operatives employ 
ed m mills while raising their wages and 
pioviding conditions favourable for the 
cvtra sc fhaency cxpected from the 
operatives was fiir and reasonable 


(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
the some of demands which were con 
sideied to be fair and reasonable werc— 


(a) Jhat the Millowners shall not vary 
any of the pitstnt conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
seculing the approval of the workers 
through their o1ganisations 


(6) That the Mullowners’ Association 
shi] not permit its individual mem 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage ot the wonkers 
veut the sanction of the Associa 

10n 


(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners’ Association 


(¢) 


(8) 


(d) 


(e) 


Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery 


im consultation with the 1epresenta 
tives of the Woiher, organisations 


Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates ot pice work in detail should 
be posted 1n the Departinents for the 
information of the workels 


‘That there should be no victimi 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Umon activities 
Most of these were eventually 
conceded by the Millowners Asso 
Clation 


The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable— 


(a) 


(0) 


Ihe wages of those woikers whose 
average monthly wage 13 less than 
Ks 30 should be 1a1sed substantially 


The newlv introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
out ind present tickets of attend 
ance ind (2) to clean the machincry 
daily should be discontinued 


The 1¢commendations of the Committee 


for 


alleviating unemployment conse 


quent on the mtroduction of efhuency 
methods of work were as follows — 


(a) 


(0) 


The milowne1s should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mill or in some other industry 


The Millowners Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks wiges 
according to his length of service 
payable im suitable cases to 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment 
Ihe formation of an Out ot Work 
Donation Fund on a_ voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of settmg aside a contribution 
by the Millowneis of one anna 
pet opetative per mouth to which 
tundthe opratives through their 
lepresentatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested 


The Trade Unions should combine to 
alrange for the assistance of an expert 
techni al adviser in dealing with disputes 
allsing undei the Standardisation Scheme 


In view of the fact that several matters 
1equhied adjustment In connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought mto operation and 
with a view to avolding strikes and 


Jochouts 
‘ Mediation Rules 


machinery was provided by 
agreed to by both 


sides for setting up Jolnat Committees to 
enquire Into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for thelr settlement 


Mediation Rules. 
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MEDIATION BULES. 


Owing to the undue prolongation of the general 
s‘rike in the Bombay Cotton Mulls of the year 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour 
it has not been possible for the Bombay Mill 
owners Association to bring into operation the 
Medixtion Rules recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple rc1son 
that there are no recognised Unions represen 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mull workers in the 
Cit} The Bombav ‘lextile IJabour Union 
of which Mr N M Joshi M1 A isthe President 
has barely 400 members Ihe recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Mullowncrs Association 
to the Bombay Gim1 kamgar Union which 
claimed a membcrship of over fifty thousand 
after 1ts registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
reports of the Court of Cnquiry -ppointed 
under the Lrade Disputes Act to inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike of 
the year 1929 and the Riots Inquiry Committec 
The Association has been giving anxlous con 
sideration to the practical steps which might 
be taken by mills to bring bout better relations 
between employers 1nd their workmen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievanccs 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by the Association to all the mulls 
affilhated to it they have issued instructions 
that all mulls should take immediate steps where 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to bv the management con 
cerned at once Tor this purpose complaint 
boxes are to be placed in the compounds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regarding ther grievances or sugges 
tions for improvement of conditions of work 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible KHurther mesures cal 
culated to umprove the relations between thc 
employers and the employcd are under consider 
tion The Assoviation have wlso devise | 
Measures for Joint discussions between Managers 
of mills and the Association on pencral questions 
See to the mternal administration of the 
mills 


The next Committe to be appointed in the 
Bombiy Presidency was a Court of J nquiry 
appointed under the Tradc Disputes Act in 
connexion with the general strike of cotton 
maill operatives in Bombay City of 1929 Lhis 
will be dealt with below under the headin, 
“ Trade Disputes Act 


Bengal —Several special Committees were 
appoln by the Government of Benal during 
the period of intense industrial unrest durms 
the years 1920 21 


(1) As the result of a strike of taxi drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars in Cal 
cutta which was caused by objections to certam 
rules particularly (a) anew rus requiring medi 
cal examination of applicants tor profcssional 
drive1 8 license, and (0) another rule forbidding 
the carr} ing of attendants in taxis Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist 


| She vkhala 


ing lensing regulations and the control of taxi 
(abs gencrally Lhe strike lasted from _ the 
12th to the 20th January 1921 and ceased as 
v result of the institution of the mquiry The 
Committee mide a number of proposals for 
wmendments in the existing regulations 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 


a brought into effect on the 12th October 


(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Howrah trainways 
which lasted from the 27th Januirv to the 
24th February 1921 Government .ippoimted 
a Committee of Inquiry after the resumption 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1921 
Lhe mcn resumed work towards the end of 
Kebruary on conditions (a) that the C ucutts 
iramw1ijs Comjiuny would investizitc their 
gricvances and announce thar dcasion within 
a week and (8) that if the men were diss itisfied 
with the Company» dccision Government 
would appomt a Committ: of knquirs ihere 
was generala.1cemunt between the Company 
and the mens represcntati\es in regard to the 
majority of the Committec 5 recommendations 
somc, however of the Directors of the (c mpany 
did not acucpt the terms Anothcr strike 
of the tramway cmployees of much 
more protracted character broke out in 1922 
It lasted from 20th Deccmtler 1922 to 
27th January 1923 No Committe of ] nquiry 
was appointed although the represent tives on 
the men raised several pomts which aiose from 


the previous mqguiry Work wis resumed un 


conditionally 

(3) During a strike on the hght railway of 
Messrs Martin and Comp uy in the 24 Paryanas 
and Howrah which lasted trom the loth June 
to the 2nd July 1921 3 4;ec11l Conciliation 
Board was constituted 1} Government by 4 
special resolution 1t the joint request of the 
employers and the employecs concern d = The 
result of tho Fouds cftorts wis 4% compro 
misc on Most of the points raised by the workers 
and w a result of the Board s rccommend ttions 
it was i.recd thit jomt works committe: s should 
be set up on the Howrah Amte and Howrih 
hnes Works (Committces were 
established soon aftcr the Boirds report was 
published but thev failed to function ows, 
to the mens indifference 


(4) The Bengal Legislative Council pissed a 
resolution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
that Government should appoint a Committee 
toenquire into’ the general ciuss of the 
prevailing unrest and to suggest remediil 
measures Ihe report of the Comn ittee was 
published on the 18th June 1921 Ihe main 
recommcndations of the Committee werc— 


(a) the establishment of jomt works commit 
tees an industrial concerns, 


(6) non intervention of Government in pri 
vate industrial disputes which 11 was 
considered should be sctfled by volun 
tary conciliation , 
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(c) the constitution by Government of a 
conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services and 


(d) the appointment by Government of special 
conciliation bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes if both parties 
desired outside intervention 


As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government rcsolution dated the 29th 
August 1921 lhe panel contuned thirty names 
and was composed ona representative basis 
leading pull c bodics being asked to recommend 
persons to serve on it = Ihe panc! was recon 
stituted every vear till 1929 when it was super 
eedid by the Jrade Disputes Act Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received during the period of the pancl 5 exrstence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified 


Trade Disputes Legtslation, 


The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards wisely 
constituted should not achieve + large measure 
of success im labour disputes affecting public 
utility services where the parties had come to 
a dead lock and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders 
The pane! was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public utilitv services in Calcutta and 
its netghbourhood In the settlement of ordi 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public the Committee held that it was not ordi 
narily the duty of Government to intervene 
1n such disputes either directly or indirectly but 
if both parties express a desire that their differ 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority the Governor in Council should be 
prepared to establish 2 conciliation board to deal 
with the matter or to take such other action as 
might be suitable in the circumstances of the 
case 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The lustory of the virlous proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years ‘The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay in the 
year 19.1 1n pursuance of a Resolution moved in 
the Bomhay | egislative Counc! for the appoint 
ment of a Committee to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle 
ment of industrial disputes has already been 
dealt with above Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All India 
measure The Bull circulated by the Govern 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent 


Nothing further was heard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His hacellency 
the ry in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon at Calcutta said ihe 
question of providing means of concihation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Union Bull has become 
law ‘The Lrade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1926 and was 
brought into operation with effect from the 1st 
June 1927 


In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certam other purposes This 
Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
for a motion for circulation on the 21st 
September 1928 The Bill differed m several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of Indias orginal Bill of 1924 
‘he main part of the Bill falls into three parts 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 


establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes ‘his part of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act The main difference was 
that whereas the British Act sets a Standing 
Industrial Court the Gonulation Boards which 
the Bill proposes to establish were intended to be 
ol ar ad hoc \ike the Courts of Inquiry in 
order to deal with particular disputes ‘The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ord} 

narily be composed of persons having nc direct 
interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would be to secure a settlement of 
the dispute Provisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Concihation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents 
Neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the rd and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appointed rehance was 
to be placed on the force of public opmion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute 


The second part of the Bull consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services In 
accordance with the definition of Public 
Utility Services in clause 2 of the Bill Clause 
15 would be applicable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor General 
tn Counc The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utility services to strike without pre 
vious notice and also provided heavy al 
ties for persons abetting such an offence 
The clause was based on the principle that 


Trade Disputes Legtlation, 


persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement Provisions of 
& somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act in a number of Munici- 
Ee Acts in India, and the principle 1s one which 
widely accepted In other countries 


Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock outs These clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and ‘Trade Unions Act 1927 
They were to be applicable only 1n the case of 
the strikes and jock outs which satisfied both of 
two conditions in the first place, the strike or 
lock out must have other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the | 
industry to which the strikers or employers : 
belonged , and, in the second place the strike | 
or lock out must be designed to coerce Govern | 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on | 
the community If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lock out would become 
illegal Persons furthering the strike or lock 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in 1t would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected 


The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bull was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombty (ity of the years 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered ‘The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February 1929. 


The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years In connection 
with the definition of the term “‘ Public Utility 
Services’ they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
Industry, business or undertaking to be a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inguiry or a 
Board of Conciliation 1n cases where one of the 

jes so required were considered But the 
mmittee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause3 At thesame 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take They 
therefore considered it necessary to pro" ide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
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Include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or In any industry affected by 1t and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term ‘‘ An independent person "’ 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or enterzm must be published and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should belefttoitsdiscretion It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordmarily be 
permissible subject , however to such conditions 
ad restrictions as might be provided by the 
rules 


The Select Committee accepted the ro 
underlving the clause in connection with strikes 
In public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms kor example it was pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly , 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual and further that the clause 
was one sided and inflicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day to day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and 1t was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen The 
Committee added a collateral provision penalis- 
Ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
Impairing its effectiveness In sub clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal 1t must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect ofsodoing This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money 1s 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers A further sub clause, borrowed from 
asimilar provision from the Lnglish Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
Same trade or industry was added The 
penalties poe for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bull, the Committee held 
‘iat there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraming the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
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illegal and the persons properly wterested in 
seeing that the funds wore not mis spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill hid 
not been so altered as to require 1epubli ation 
and thev recommended that 1t should be passed 
as duly amendéd by them 


The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket 
ing and intimidation in thelr repolt but In a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassvon Bart 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
pi keting was one for which in his opinion the 
time wisiipe Picketimy of anv kind should be 
rendered uUle,zal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
utcred torcnder it Wezal at or near + workincn 
house 19 under the HEn-lish Law These 
appeared t > be some doubt ws to whether leash 
tion of thts hind should take plicc in this Ball or 
by an Amending Bill to sec tion 208 of the Indian 


India and International Labour Convenions. 


Penal Code It had been stated that 1f an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee 1t would delay the Bill Ashe 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 
plovisions of thi Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee Si: Victor Sassoon, howevei 

thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Governm¢ nt either when the Bull came up before 
the Houst or by bringing out an amending Bull 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
linportant and necessary point The action 
taken by the Government ot Bombay In connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with 1n the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes 


Lhe Bill 18 amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Iezislative Assembly on the 
Sth Apr) 192) without any change and received 
the awscnt of the Goveinor General on the 12th 
Apirul 1929 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Put \LIT of the Lreaty of 
Versailles 10frs to the fact that the fulure of 
any nition to adopt humane conditions Is an 
obst cll in the wiy of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions m thor own 
countrics In order to ¢stablish univelnal 
peace based on social justice the Pcace Lreaty 
not only lud down gcneril principles in regaid 
to questions iffuctmz Libour which wie re 
récogmsed by the High (ontractinz Parties to 
be of = special and urs¢nt Importance, but 
also) brought into beingthe International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing 2%» far w practicable 
the observance of these prinupls = Lhe 
International Jaboum Conference has been 
discussing various questions conntcted with 
mdustial agneulturul and maritime libow 


bince 1919 and hay recorded ts) findin.s in 
comventions and reccommend ations Siac 
Conventions and Recommendations adoptcd 


by the Contcrence ait not automati ally bindins 


on the Statc Vicmbers but thev have to be 
submitted to the Ic zislature of each country, 
and this sccures the re zular ¢xvamunation both by 
the I xecutive Governments 3nd the Legislatures 
of schemes which International opinion considers 
necessary and desirille for the amelioration of 
Jabour conditions During the fifteen 
Conferences that have been held 33 Conventions 
have been adopted Out of these eleven have 
been ratified by Indla 


In addition to the Conventions dcalt with 
aborvc, the Internitional Jabour Confcrences 
hive also adopted numcious Recommendations 


Lhe fifteenth Contcrence huld in June 1931 
vwopted y Convention tor the lumitation of hours 
ot workin Cou Mines and passed a number of 
resolutions dcaing with wumon.st other matters 
Isbour conditions in the 1 as¢ and conditions of 
l:bour in unorg iniscd industries and non indus 
trial occupations 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pro keform divs Fabour wis not v 
quistion to which the Central or provinaal 
Govcrnmcnts in India gave the same ittention 
as they did to such subjects 13 education health 
or Justice After the amcndment of the Indiin 
Kactories Act of 1891 in 1911, the appomtment 
of the Indian Industrial Commussion 1n May 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
m the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions connected with labour Ihe active 
participation of India in the Great War led‘vo 
the “creation of an unprecedented opportunity 
and the emcrcence of an unprecedcnted need ’ 
for a definite industrial poli y for India 18 a 
#bole The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 


to vcertun extcnt the exvimin ition of questions 
conncetcd with labour as well Previous to 
this date no provincial or All India inquiries of 1 
general charicter were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages No mforma 

tion was ivailible m 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were pid un industry 1nd, for that matter 

very little formation 1n this direction 13 avail 

able even today Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
sizning of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations: The participation by India, m the first 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in the year 1919 made 1¢ necessary 


Government Administration 


for the Government of India and the Govern 
ments of the more industriahsed provinces not 
only to consider the question ot the 1epresenta 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
T egislatures but also to illoc ite to spe cial depart 
ments or offices the admuustration of labour 
questions 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I Part 
2 Rule 26) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfire of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincil legislitures Under 
the same rules regulation of mines and 
‘ inter provincial migration are central 
subjects A Tabour Bureau was established by 
the Government of Indi. m the year 1920 but 1t 
was tbolished in March 1923 on the recommend 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment Committee 
Lhe administration of labour matte1s since then 
has been in the hands of the Department of 
Industins and Iabour with a Member of the 
Viceroy s Council holdmg the portfolio 
Amongst Iocal Governments the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidcncus were the first in the 
fleld tor the cre wtion of special Labom Officers 


Bengal 

The Government of Bengal appointed a T abour 
Intellizence Officer in the year 1920 Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department but the Revenue JD partment 
« ntinued the administration of the Assim 
Labour Immigration Act The Tabour Intelli 
gence Offer wis to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and 11so the number 
of labour orginisations krom time to time as 
cneumstances permitted he was to conduct 
syecial inguries He was however not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose Lhe 
fabour [ntclligence Ofhccr 18 ibo the Deputy 
‘ cretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and since the bringin, 
into effcct of the Indian [rade Unions Act 1926 
Mi has also been appointed Reygistrir of Trade 
Walons 


Madras 

The Government of Madias aj pointed 1 
Tabour Commissioner in the sime year viz 
1920 to watch ind study at all tim 8 the condi 
tions of labour particularly industrial labour 
throughout the Prisidency ind to khecp Govern 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move 
ments and tendencics and of the existence of any 
disputes between employcrs and employed 
Lhe settlement of labour disputes and prev ntion 
of strikes are features of his work but his mter 
ference in such disputcs 1s hmited to tendering 
his offices to settle them In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
he may interfere only 1f both sides agree to his 


intervention but he must obtain the previous 


sanction of Government in each case He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
work most of his time 1s occupied On a par 
with the L1bour Intclligcnce Officer Lengal the 
Labour Commussioner m Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into question connected 
with industrial labour in the Presidency Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages 18, however 
placed in his hands 
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The Bombzy Labour Office 


The real pioneer work in the fleld of labour 
information and statistics in india duuimg the 
last ten yeirs has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bomhay which was 
established in April 1921 In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
oe the following were declired to be its func 
lons —~ 


(1} Tatour Statestees and Intelligence — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of hvng wages hours of labour family 
budgets strikes wd lockouts, and simular 
matters 


**(2) Industrial Disputes —As experience and 
khnowilcdge are gained and the activities ot the 
Labour Office develop 1t will promote thi settle 
ment of industiiil disputes when these arise and 


‘ (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
labour —Lhe Tabow Office will advise Govern 
ment from time to time 18 A eae NECES8ary 
rey ] gislation or the amcndmcnt of existing 
aws 


When the Labour Office was first started 1t 
was placed in charge of Durector of J abour 
The post of the Director of Tabow was however 
abolished in 1926 and at yresent the Ofhcer in 
Charge of the Labour Office 1s styled the Director 
of Information and Labour Intclligence He I» 
also the Registrar of Tradce Unions and the 
Commissioner for Workmens (Compensation 
In addition to the Director there are three other 
Gazetted Officers who are styled Investigators 
one of whom 1s 1n charge of the branch office at 
Ahmedabad ‘Lhere are also three whole time 
lady Investigators In Bomba All Invest 
gators receive conveyance illowances ‘The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants 
three senior clerks eight junior clerks two 
stenographers one typist one cashier one 
despatcher one daftar1 and five peons In Bombay 
and one peon In Ahmedabad The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living 
(2) wages and hours of labour (8) rents (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities (5) unemployment (6) industrial 
disputes (7) trade unions (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligence (9) international labour 
Intelligence (10) labour legislation (11) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (13) office 
organisation 


The J abour Gazette has been published monthly 
from September 1921 It 1s mtended to supply 
complete and up to date Information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing In the Bombay Presidency and _ to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour cond1 
tions In the outside world ‘lhe Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and 1s 
perhaps the only publication of 1ts kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditi( nb 1n India can obtain accurate 
and up to dateinformation It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 

Labour Ofhce have been made regularly avallable 
to people in India A substantial grant 16 
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allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour 
Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and 
economic matters ‘lhe Labour Office library 


is open to research workers 1n bay In 
addition to books, the library Ins bound 
coples of all the more Important periodical 


received from Labour Ministeries International 
organisations and research organisations im 
various parts of the world. 


The Labour Office had conducted several 
special inquiries, the results of which have 
either been published in the form of special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette Among the inquiries the results of 
which have been published in the form of reports 
are three inquiries into wages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mull Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the vears 1921, 1928 and 1926, 
four reports of inquiries into family budgets three 
of which related to working class family budgets 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgetsin Bombay 
City Theremaining reports dealt with i iquiries 
into agricultural wages in theBombay Presidency, 
an Inquiry into deductions from wages or pay 
ments In respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare 
works rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives 
methods of wage payments, creches, clerical 
wages In Bombay Presidency, incidence of 
Sickness among cotton mull operatives in 
fant mortahty, etc In the Labour Gazette 
statistics are regularly published for a 
working class cost of living Index number for 
Bombay, wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay and Karachi, retail food prices for five 
important centres in the Bombay Presidency, 
for industrial disputes In the Bombay Presidency 
and for Workmen s Compensation, prosecutions 
under the Indian Factories Act, accidents in 
factories, production of cotton yarn and cloth 
and the employment situation A new working 
class index number has been compiled for 
Ahmedabad and statistics with regard to this 
have been published in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette since January 19830 <A working class 
cost of living index number fur Sholapur has 
also been published Quarterly information 1s 
also collected with regard to all known Trade 
Unions in the Bombay Presidency and full infor- 
mation 1s published in the Labour Gazette every 
three months ‘he present staff of the Labow 
Office is as follows — 


Director of Informatwn and Labour Intelli 
gence Commessioner of IWorkmen s Compensation 
and Registrar of Trade Unions —Mr J fk 
Gennings, Bar at Law, JP 


Senior Investigator —Mr S RE Deshpande, 
B Litt (Oxon) 


Juntor Investygator and Assistant ito the 
Regutrar of JIrade Unions —Mr N A 
Mehrban, B A 


Labour Investyator at Ahmedabad —Mr A 8 
Iyengar, BA, LLB 


Bombay Labour Office. 


Senur Lady Investygator —Mrs K Wagh 


Lady Investwators —Misses G Pimpalkhaie 
and S DabholKar 


The Director of Information and Labour 
Intelligence has four ofhces under his charge 
(1) The Labour Office (2) the Information Office 
(3) the Office of the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation, and (4) the Office of the 
Registrar of Trade Unions In the case of the 
Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions one 
Investigator of the Labour Office has been 
appolnted as Assistant to the Registrar ot 
Trade Unions and the office wo1k is being done 
by 8 Statistical Assistant and a junior clerk from 
the staff of the Labour Office The Information 
Office 1s under the administration of the Home 
Department The Labour Office was under the 
administration of the Home Department till the 
vear 1925, but it was transferred to the General 
Department and 1s now under the control of the 
Political Department The Factories Office 1s 
under the immediate control of the Collector 
of Bombay and for administrative purposes 
under the Political Department 


Central Province: 


The Department of Commerce and Industr 
is the admunistrative authority which deals wit 
all labour questions The Revenue Department 
deals with mines The Department of 
Industries under the Director of Industries 1s 1n 
immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour He is also Registrar of Co operative 
Credit and Registrar of Trade Unions The 
factory Office 1s under the general supervision 
of the Durector of Industries There 1s no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Provinces but the factory staff 1s utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be required from time to time 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been im existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affccting the interests of labour are 
considered by this Board But the Board 
acts purely in an advisory capacity 


Other Provinces 


In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926 
‘Lhis Bureau has conducted an extensive investi 
gation ito the standard and cost of living of the 
working classes In Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 1928 In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions Labour as such is with the Home 
Member, electricity 1s with the Finance Member 
the factory staff 1s under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works De 
ment The Registrar of Co operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Ex- 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Province In Assam the main question connect- 
ed with labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces As inter provincial migration is a 


Government Adminisiration, 


Centra) subject, the Local Government are not 
very actively intercated in the special considera- 
tion of other labour questions 


Representation on Legislatures —The 
Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests in the Legislative Assembly 
Since the last reforms were brought into opera- 
tion Mr N M. Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly 
In the Bombay Presidency the Local Govern- 
ment had provided one seat for labour, and Mr 
S K Bole, was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nominatiqn was maintained The three persons 
representing labour interests m the Bombay 
T egislative Council at present are Messrs S hk 
Bole, Syed Munwarand R R RBakhale In the 
Central Provinces Mr R W Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as 1 representative 
of urban factory labour In Bengali there have 
been two nommated members to represent labour 
interest since the introduction of the reforms 
The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but 
it has been found impracticable to find oy 
one who could adequately represent this const: 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam Legislative Council 


Relation between Central and _ Local 
Governments —Jt has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules factories 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects § These subjects 
are, however, subject to central legislation 
Ihe provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the previous sanction of the 
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Governor-Genetal in Council The actual 
administration of the Acts passed ny the central 
legislature under the abov eheads falls on the 
Loral Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects This constitutional position 
is perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to Jabour measures on which their opinion 
have been invited by the Government of India 
during recent years The Governor-General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control Ihe general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provinces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All Indla Acts 


Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India —Few Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them are 
of httle industrial importance The only States 
which have more than 8,000 persons employed 
in factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mvsore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir Gwalior 
and [ravancore Most of these States have a 
Kactorics Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of the corresponding Act in British 
India In recent vears therc has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provistons of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
tee or factories in the territories of Indian 

e8 


COPYRIGHT 


There 1s no provision ot law fo British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there ie now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works ae stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force In India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of Indsa on October 30, 1912. Under s, 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
eee of British posses to modify or 
add tothe provisions of the Act inits application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 

ortions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
ritish are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


of them to! 


modifications of them in thelr applicatiois, 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published In British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an Impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first ae of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical {nstru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. ‘* The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
io Council, ‘‘have not been published, +.e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. Itis impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. & of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, peated: reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced.” 
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Tne relationship of master to servant in India 
18 4 subject to which attention 13 frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants 
lhe remedy most commonly propounded for 
uusbehaviour on the part of servants is regis 
tration with a View to checking the use of talse 
testimonials, or “ chits,”” and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ Lhis 
mode of procedure 1s of German orgin, for the 
oid Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesmdeord 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishcs breach ot 
contract, and since then vanous State laws 
dealing witu domestic servants have been passed 
io Germany ashe conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class 1n India is 


proportionatcly larger than in Europe, as also is | 


the numbcr of servants kept by each individual 
Lhe first attempt in the hast to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon 


the act dealing with the registration of lomes- , 


tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 


Ordinance No 28 of 1871 It extends to all, 


classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
‘servant’ means and includcs head and under 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
horsckeeptrs and house and garden cooltes 
lhe Act camo into operation in 1871 and em 
powered the Governor to appomt for the whole 
of the Island or for any town of district, to 
which the Ordinance is made appliable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who 18 to be 
under the gcncral supervVinion and control ot thc 
Ingpector Gencral of Police A registry is Kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em 
ploycd withm his town or district and he has 
to center therein the namcs of all the servants, 
the capicitics In which thc y arc employed at the 
time of such rmgistration, the ditcs of ther 
several cngagcments and such memorandum 
of their previous survicts or antcccdcots as they | 
may desire to have recordcd in the rcgister 
But the registrar must, prc vious to his cntermg 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the cred) 
bility of the etatumcnts made to him Any 
person, who may not have ben a domestic 
serVant before, but who is desirous of entenng 
domesiic servicc, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar 18 satisfied 
that there are rcasonable grounds to beleve 
that the applicant is a fit and proper sees to 
cnter domestic service he shall enter name , 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person's entecodents| 
together with the names of any persons who are | 
willing to certify as to his respectability If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or| 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him “nto vision- 
al” registration, to be thereafter converted into 
*‘ confirmed " registration according to the re- 





Servants. 


Livery p 300 whose nama hag been = registercd 
in the general registry 18 given a pocket register 
contaming the ful] particulars of the record 
made in the general registry No person can 
cngage a servant who fais to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any On engaging & servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is enfaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
in the gc neral registry Similarly, 1n case the 
master discharges & servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
s0 But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his rcasons for so refusing 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar Whenever any fresh 
entry 18s made in the pocket register the servant 
1s bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
kvery servant whose naine is registered shall, 
if he subsequently entirs service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at 
tend personally at the nearest pclice station on 
his entc rng or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
terminavion of the service The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered 


Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a lability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs 2C Similarly 
3 serVant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act ishabie to pay a fine 
hotexceeding Rs 20 Butin case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to g:Ve information, he is 
liable to a fine not excceding Rs 60 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months A fee of 25 cents ta 
charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents, But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 


pocket register. 
A similar Ordinance (No 17 of 1914) has been 


sult of hig subsequent serv've, If the registrar | introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
1s satisHed that the applicant is not a fit and its operetion has been limited to such local areas 
proper person he shouid withhold registration ag may ve declared by the Governor in Council, 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his | and ita application within such areas hag been 
refusal to registet to the Inspector-General of ' restricted to the class of householdera who are 

8. expected to desire the benefit of the provisions 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


fhe Indian port for the direct yourney to and West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, and 
from Europe 1s Bombay There are ordinarily several jines connect Colomko with Europe, 
five lines of steamers by which the journey Ofthe latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
to and from the West v1a Bombay can be per- times, the Bibby Lines,N.Y.K., Austrahan Com- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in monwealth, and Royal Dutch [ines are the chief 
some cases only—by sea part of the way and _ besides the P.& O The Bibby and Henderson 
by rail across Europe. They are the P & O z services extend to Rangoon, The new railway 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the Lloyd Tnestino, The Natal line stea- the 1mportance of the Colombo route for Soutbern 
mers are available for Western pissages only, India The shortest time between London 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their and Bombay 1a 1> days ».a Marseilles The 
Eastward voyages There are ordinarily tollowing are the fares which are convertible at 
other services between Calcutta and the approximately current rates of exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 








FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI. 1st Saloon. 2nd Saloon 
_ - _ A BC D A P 
Free passages (single and return) are granted) ¢& £ £ £ £ £ 
between Karachiand Bombay by British India 
steamer 
Lo Ply mouth or London by sea, Single. eile ee 62 4 4b 42 ” 
99 9 Return ee e 126 109 | 9 ’ &1 ‘> 6. 
To Marseilles, Single. .. sie a $4 74 66 5 48 45 
zc Retutn oe s5 es 14° | 0 16 102 Bd 7s 
To sg Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. ~ | 90 Si) 70 (0 vf) 4 
rT) 99 Return .. © | dou 140 : 122 10> 58 Pe 
To London from Calcutta as 92 \2 Pu 62 52 at 
RETUPN | 161 | 144 1/126 91 8 


By the British India S. N. Co. fares to 
London by seatrom Madras are — 
Single lst saloon £6., 2nd saloon £48, Return 
£110 and £38 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are —l1st saloon 
Rs 800 single and Rs 1,400 1eturn To Mar- 
seilles —Rs 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs 1,354 

By Lllerman’s “ City ° and “ Hall” Lines 
farea from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are — 

1st saloon Single Rs 760, return Rs 1,333 

Ynd saloon single Rs 560, return Ra 923 
From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles 

lst saloon singie Rs 707, return Re 1,240 

2nd saloon single Rs 520, return Rs 907 
Calcutta to I ondon 

lst saluon single Rs 907 ceturn Rs 1,587 

2nd saloon single Rs 693, return Ks 1,213 

By Bibby Lime taresa from Rangoon to 
London 
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Ist saloon single £8 return £117 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single £63 
Ranzoon to Marseille ,1st saloon return £110 
The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows — 
Colompo Marseilles single £53 r turn £93 
Colombo London single £57 return L100 


The bibby Lime steamers carry ist clas 
passengers only, 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool ist saloon are —single £53, 
return (available for 4 months) £86, (available 
for 2 years) £103 

Bv Lloyd Triestino Line faresfrom Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are — 
1st class £85, 2nd class £45 Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares 100 diys return tickets 1st class, 186 
and 2nd clr 4, £65 

Jo London ist class 100, and 2nd clas. £75 

Sulings from Bombty every Twice Monthly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE, 


The distances and rallway fares from Bombay to the prinsipal centres ot other parts of India 


are as follow :— 





—— 


Miles, L~t Clags. | 2nd Class, 


Delhi, B. B. & C.1. Railway, via new Nagda-Vuttra dircct ees | suis 

route .. eT oe Z3 sa. see - 865 83 4 “i 44 2 0 
Delhi, G.1. P. Railway, via Agra oe oe ee os 957 88 4 0 44 2 0 
Simla,via Delhi .. ee oe os oo 2° a peat) 134 3 O} 67 2 O 
Calcutta, G.I. P.,from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad 1,549 13015 6] 65 8 6 
Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur ws ‘i 1,223 123 2 0] 6110 0 
Madras, G.I. P., from Bombay, via Raichur.. or 5 794 8314 O} 4115 0 
Lahore, via Delhi os oe ee ee ee a 1,162 12018 0; 60 6 0 

QOct.to Aprilinclusive, Mlayto Sept, Rs 115-4-0 & 57-11-0 only. 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


Civil Aviation in India is under the control 
of the Director of Civil Aviation, whose newly 
instituted Department, like the Department ot 
Posts and Telegraphs, comes within the port- 
tollo of the Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General for Industries and 
Labour. The present holder of the appoint- 
ment is Lt.-Col. F. C. Shelmerdine, 0.B.£. 
Eight Indians are now under training in England 
with a view to their future employment in the 
Civil Aviation Department as Aerodrome 
Officers, Inspectors of Aircraft and Engines, 
etc. These men are not pane trained pri- 
marily as commercial pilots, but it is possible 
that some of them, if they show special aptitude 
and desire to adopt a pilot’s career, may receive 
{urther training with this object in view. All 
of them receive a certain amount of training as 
pilotsand they also go through a post-graduate 
course at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology and periods of attachment to 
selected aircraft works 
Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The course 
lasts for two years and three months, during 
which time the men_ receive scholarships 
amounting to £ 240 per annum. A condition 
of eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B.Sc. degree in Engineer- 
ing or Physics. : 


An i State Air Service between 
Karachi and Delhi was inaugurated as a weekly 
service in each dizection on 30th December 1929. 
It was until 31st December 1931 operated by 
aircraft chartered by Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
under an agreement which is operative for two 
years. It 1uns in connection with the air mail 
between Karachi and England. Since 17th 


and to the London bl 


May 1932 the Delhi Flying Club has conveyed 
the Karachi-Delhi Air Mails. It was hoped to 
extend this service to Calcutta and to Rangoon 
in the near future. The need for retrenchment 
has hung up this development. Messrs Tata 
Sons & Co., Bombay are contracting with 
Government to run a Karachi-Bombay-Madras 

mail line with a possible extension to 
Colombo. 


Instruction in aviation is given in India 
only through Clubs founded for the purpose. 
There are nine of these: above them is the Aero 
Club of India and Burma, which exercises 
control and general co-ordination of activities 
under the Director of Civil Aviation with the 
Government of India. 


The movement dates from March, 1927, 
when as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., M,L.a., it 
was discussed by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
y. AD encouraging atmosphere was thus 
created and in the same month the Aero Club 
of India was formed, composed of about 40 
members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September of the same 
year and during the next three months 100 
More members of the Assembly and 197 other 
members joined. Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object of developing interest 
in the movement and in order to utilize the 
Government grants which were at this time 
proposed and the formation of local clubs fol- 
lowed. The Aero Club entered into an agree- 
ment with the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain 
and thereby became its official representative 
in india and Burma. 


The Suez Canal. 


The Government of India in December 
1927 received from Sir Victor Sassoon a letter 
saying that subject to a grant of Rs 30000 to 
the Aero Club for the year 928 29 and a grant 
of Rs 20000 to each club formed he would 
bear any deficit between the Clubs income 
and expenditure until the grants bkcame avail 
able This they agreed to and they further 
announced that thcy would provide for each 
club an initial equipmcnt of two aeroplanes 
& spare engine and a contribution towards 
the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available These grunts commenced 
as from 1st April 1928 and were to continue for 
two years Agreements were entered into 
between the Secretary of State and the Aero 
Club and between him and the provincial clubs 
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laying down the conditions of financial assist 
ance Moth aeroplanes manufactured by the 
De Haviland Aircraft Co were selected as the 
training machines Fight of these arrived in 
December, 1928, and traiming with them began 
m January, 1929 


When the proposal of wm Indiw State air 
service wis last year temporanly abandoned 
H } the Viceroy had bought for him one of the 
Avro \ 3 engined monoplan 5 ordered for it 
HisLxcellency wdLady Willintdon regularly use 
the machine tor tounmng and are thercby giving 
a gieit stimulus to private flying in India 


The first Indian air race was flown over a 
Delhi Agra Jhansi I uchnow Agri Delhi courte 
last winter and was very successful 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


At the General Meeting of the Sue7 Canal 
Company held in Paris in 1931 the Chairman 
said that the economic crisis the first effects of 
which upon the traffic of the Canal they referred 
toin 1930 was extended and even accentuated 
during the whole of 1930 At the same time 
Various special circumstances such as the boycott 
of British products in India and the depreciation 
of silver m Chma had a depressing effect upon 
the trade between Furope and certain parts 
of the Kar Fast Under the influence of these 
various causes shipping activity through the 
Suez Canal fell off considerably To this there 
was added the effect of the reduction 1n dues of 
Zo centimes which came into force on September 
1 and the result was that there was a reduction 
of about 80000 000f in the transit receipts 
as compared with the previous year [t was 
in such circumstances that one could appreciate 
the advantages of the prudent financia poy 
which wastraditionalintheircompany Thanks 
to the steps taken in the years of prosperity 
the position of the amortization funds and 
various other provisions wis such that the 
directors were able to propose that the amounts 
to be set aside should be substantially reduced 
enabling the gross dividend per capital share to 
be fixed at 600f 


Shipowners’ Appeal for Reduction in 
Dues —The directors had received from ship 
owners—and especially from British shipowners 
—repeated requests for a further and substantial 


1eduction in the company s transit tariff The 
arguments which were submitted 1n support of 
this request had received most careful attention 

If mdeed they could have believed that as 
contended im certain quarters, the Suez (anal 
transit dues were an appreciable factor in the 
economic depression a fortrora if they had 
reason to hope that a reduction in these dues 
might result in a substantial increase in the 
trafhe of the Canal they would not hesitate to 
meet the wishes of shipowners at least in part 

but the investigations such were made had 
led the directors to the opposite conclusion 
A reduction m tariffs made under present 
conditions would impose upon the company 
a further and important sacrifice which would 
certainly find no appreciable compensation 
in & corresponding development im_ traffic 
A time would come they hoped when circum 

stances having changed a reduction in dues 
would appear opportune and then they would 
not fail to put 1t into effect spontaneously as they 
had done many times in the past but they 
refused to do it to day under the pressure of an 
opinion which they considered to be 11] informed 


Traffic Returns —The traffic through the 
Canal in 1930 showed a substantial falling off 
as compared with 1929 and was even below the 
level of 1928 amounting to only 31 668 759 tons 
net Ihe number of transits was 5 761 agaist 
6 274 in 19.9 
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The Suez Canal. 


The following tables shows the dues the traffic through the Canal and the dividends paid 


by the company over the last ten years — 





Dues 

ea a Lear Dividends gee 
Ballast | 

March 1 1920 8 10 6 00 1920 A at ze 
Oct 1 1920 8 25 » 75 1921 2 201 18 119 
Oct 1 1921 8 00 » 0 1922 2 076 20 743 
Maich 1 19.3 7 Wa 5 2v 1923 2 338 22 730 
Jan 1 1924 7 30 5 U0 1924 2 600 25 110 
April 1925 7 20 47) 192) 2 100 26 761 
Apu 1, 1928 7 (wv 4 of 19_6 3 601 26 060 
Jan 1 19.9 6 90 4 40 19.7 are oe 28 J62 
Sept 1 1950 6 6) zt 1928 4148 31 906 
19.9 4 301 33 466 
1930 1 669 


Ihe ducs were fallen gradually but the reduction over the whole 


enlud amounts to only 


20 6 per cent whereas siuce 19.2 the dividends have grown rapidly with only one interruption 


lhe taaffic also grew steadily, apart irom the 


Improvement Schemes —It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1 ft, making 16 30 ft 
Knglish 


The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feetin 1870, in 1890 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage, 
and during the following 44 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 


The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
Wilham Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, 1 
& comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship 


A 40 Feet Channel —The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard tothe deepening 
of the Canal 1s to offer aslightly greater deptr 
of water than that available in ports east ol, 
Suez It is claimed that, with the exception 
of sydnev, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the ful) 
length of nearly 105 mules In apy case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years 


When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 


| 


setback in 1926, until 1929 


147 feet 6 inches over a jength of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance OI 
about 20 mules. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches 1n 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where &@ minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches 1s beheved to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension Of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000 The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital ane forthe protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artiiicial rocks for this jetty was interrupted 
Lhe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to alength of 2,500 metres , the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 


was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches for over 800 metres Lhe protection of tie 
in June, 19138, the width at a depth of 32 feet | Channel 1s thus seoured, and there is no ueed 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of of any apprehension ag to its tuture 


Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country ‘lhe cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow, and the faci 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mr 
cies of the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombayin 14 days,and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail It 1s also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd [riestino line A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways hase a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi ind from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long 1t1s hoped to Cilcutta The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Lurope 
and the Indian hotel has grown mto a really 
conifortable caravanseral 


The traveller to Indii has a choice of many 
ports by which he moayenter Fothe majority 
of visitors trom Lurope and the West Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India while 
others enter by Cakutta Madris and haratm 
and ma Colombo 


Owing to its geographical p»sition Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century tht import and export 
trade ot India has lirgcly passed Ash purple 
against the dawn the spurs of the Western 
Ghats thrones of mystery stand sentinel about 
the imner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above thest mountam heizhts 
Wellington fought the bittles which earned for 
him his early mulitiry greitness kvery 
schoolboy knows thc story ot the Mahratti 
calipaigns, they are but one—the Mahrittis 
—of the races within races that p )pulite this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty 
two different vernaculirs are spoken There 
ig never an end to the land of Indi2 = Lou will 
find life in 1ts most up to date form and next 
to it the customs and htvbits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you m a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘muez7in’ announcing 
that God 1s Almighty and Mohammed 1s his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
san blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken In you 
feelings which you have never known before 
Tf the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness 
there 1s no region im all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the cu toms religions 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa 
tions 


To the true lover of nature the botanist 
and the naturalist India can offer every charm 
In forest mountam valley, cultivated plain 
and wild waste 


To the sportsman 1t can furnish sport such 
as few countries cin give the tiger in the 
forest the great mihseer in Miny rivers the 
wily snipe on the jheels the strong winged 
duck the jinking pig ind many another kind 


To the mountameer the Himalavas offer the 
highest mountiins in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks whitch are still unclimbed 


To the statesman businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness 
Indi. presents v sense of busy admunistrition 
a nation in the miking and an experiment 
such 218 has never betore hecn tried 


Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the worlds great ports 1nd in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa 
tives of half the rices of mank nd = The Lowers 
of Silence and the ( ives of Elephanta wre among 
the sights to besecn = 1 lephanta 15 one of those 
delightful islands which are freelv scattered 
upon the witers over which Bombiy reigns as 
Queen 


Lut Bombay 1 1. giteway and through it 
many iIntercsting trips vwait the visit». und 
northwards to Delhi he his the choice of two 
routes either by the G I P Rallway t7@ the 
Lilort and Ajinta Ciuves Sanch: Gwihor Agra 
ind Muttri or by the B B & C IT Ruitlway 
via Biroda and through Rajputina with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu Udaipur Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agri and Muttra If y 1 decide 
tv go bs the G I P Rutlway route you will 
find it Ajvnta frescoes which rival miny of the 
old frescoes found in Turope while at Lilory 
are the most wondertul cives in the world 
mountains cut mto colossal sanctuaries ‘ou 
will be able to compuc the work of the 
Buddlusts) the Jains ind thc Brahmins and 
kain more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you At Sinchi ire 
Buddhist buildings ditmg back to 150 BC 
Ihe stone carvings are remarkible and ‘wre 
well worth a visit A$ you procecd further 
north Gwahor 13 reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu place of an early age in 
Indm ’ Seventy muks further on ltes Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India Agr’ 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory m marble the Taj Mahal 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife 8 
coffin in the vault of the finished Tay The 
building 13 better known than any other in the 
world Visit it by mtoonlight and later by 
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daylight if you must By moonlight its seduction 
18 irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pmnacle Sce it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowv 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air, of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty 


The Taj Mahal, however, 1s only one of the 
many Interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 mules distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appeirance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or with a more sovercign gracc, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, biths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mule and a half in circumference with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grindson Shih Jahin 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs m white marble 
There are no buildings to cqual these except 


those found 1n the Palace in Delhi Fort which . 
Shah Jahan bwilt when he transferrred his 


headquarters to Delhi Akbars vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built im his 
yoy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born 

There in the year 1569 AD on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle 
mented walls the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone masons whith stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors 


The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Erindaban, famous places of Hindu pil 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early Hfe of Lord Krishna, until Delhi 1s 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, m days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India 
has no rival in greatness as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Pernod at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffied feet nm the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
m Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
Marble and their gardens Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutmy, Hindu Rao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 
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salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and, 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century AD of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
Many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting 1s carved an intricate design 
m which are introduced verses from the Koran 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 AD _ Visitors 
to Delhi should not muss seeing the Kutab for 
1t 18 unique in India 

New Delhi the eighth city of Delhi, 1s worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors Kutab, 
Sin, Tughlakabad Jahanabad, Futrozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad the present 
day Delhi Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay tia Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
at Udaipur 1+ there m its perfection the fairy 
palace of ones childhood, just such a long 
citaract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu the Rijyput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods The Dilwara 
Temples the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carsings in India 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar hke exquisite creepers softening 
outhnes and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement 


Northwards from Delhi 1s the Punjab and the 
North West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come Here you 
will find Amritsir the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colomes which have risen up Since 
British Lngimeers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab ‘the Land of the Five Rivers ” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city Throughthe Punjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors 

The glory of Amritsar 1s the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contams a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical m form and decorated with 
wonderful richness 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal, 


Residence, reminiscences of which are to be - 


found today m the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pivilhons of Moghul architectural 


beauty which have won undying fame for that ; 


dynasty here and elsewhtre in India 


peace of her prone and continually alter 
their destiny it 1s still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 


with merchindise, accompanied by = stern 
strong and pxturesquely dressed mon with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most intercsting and unique sight 


Kashmir, described by ports as ‘ in emcrald 
set in pearls”? 1s a land of rich forcsts and 
pt da pastures, of slow flowing mivers and 
ghttermg mountain torrents, rmged with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountam snow 
capped all the year If you can imiginc Venice 
setinthe heart of Switzerlind that 1s Srmigar 
the capital of hashmir§ Jife 15 good a8 you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a house boat 
when the lotus flower 1s out and the binks are 
one miss of colour with the snow capped 
mountains in the background When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the vileys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the beir in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 


Kor those who have amived at Dithi tra 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
ma Benares and Cakutta Many visitors 
however, enter India tia Calcutta and from 
here also miny interesting tours can be mide 

Calcutta onc of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Compiny m India, was 
founded by Job Charnoch, 16 15 now the 
second largest city in the kmpire, Its public 
buildmgs, the Indian museum, the lLort, 
the Jam Temple, the Hindu bithmg ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrints, are 
all worthy of attention 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Daryjetling to sce the 
roof of the world and Mount Lvctrest, the highest 
mountain and to Pur), the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of evcry 
visitor to Darjeelmg 15 to see Mount Lverest, 
the world s highest pcak, and in ordcr to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8 514 ft) as 
from Daijeeling the mountam 15 not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
18 1n the early Spring or late Autumn Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 

ou 
‘ Pari also 1s an easy run from Calcutta There 
i front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
blach marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
w wrked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
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Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, In Puri all caste vanishcs ‘The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India Once a jear the image of 
Vishnu 18 carried In procession upon the 


- famous Jagannith cars to the Garden Temple 
Khyber Pass, the greit notural Inghway 
into India through the almost impregnable | 
mountain barricr of the North West Frontier, - 
is rich In historical association and has from timc | 
immemorial been the route by which conquering — 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the . 


These cars, 45 feet high standing on _ solid 
woaden wheels, seven fect in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees 
Twenty mules north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at honirak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 
On the road to Dclhi, the visitor will travel 


through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
On Tuesdays and Indays when the continual ' 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels ladcn © 


fruitful areas of India Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
TBenires, cities intimitcly connated with the 
mutiny like Luchnow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gaya 185 one of the most fimous and 
most interesting of all the sired sites of 
the Buddhists tor 16 18 the scene of the ‘ Great 
Renundation” and the Lolightenment of 
Gautama aftcrward named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long pen ince and his fina victory 
over worldly desirc. 


Benares 1s reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there 15 no authcntic record how old 
It 1s except that 1¢ 1s mentioncd in those two 
grcit Hindu eps the Mihabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
thc Christiin era Benares 15, however, one 
of the most holy cuties mm India for the Hindu, 
and ifs spiritual significance 14 shown Io the 
quotation ‘Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he 18 transported at once to 
Siva’s Himilayan Paradise on Mount hailasa, 
noith of Lake Manasa, where the great’ three- 
eycd anetic stcing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floatmg down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzcb s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one s imigimation 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
wiy down the narrow lancs to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
embk m of Siva s divmity 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtammg divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjommg Dccer Park 1s a Museum of Archxo- 
logy of vivid interest. 


Lucknow 15 2 city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, it3 appeal to the Westerncr 18 
influenced by its histonmcal connections ts 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
80 closely assouiated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic pocm of the Hindus, but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856) 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
wt dunng the Mutiny agamst termfic odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell The 

deeds of Lawrence who was In command until 

he was killed and of Havelock who made his 

historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 

ie garrison and wis himself besieged are well 
own 


Cawnpore 13 one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up to dite factories a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where busimess 15 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 


Northern and Central India 1s however 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India 1s a land 
of temples full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore one of the most progressive Indian 
States can show you fine buildings falls higher 
thin Niagara and wonderful scenery 


Madras is the capit 11 of the Midris Presidency 
and the third largest town in India and the 
Presidency imcludes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belon,ing to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhibitints ind in the scenery, which 1s the 
India of the old pixture books trices of whit 


India used to be when first the English settled 
there 


Mysore commemorites m its name the des 
truction of Mahashasuia a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamund: the form under 
which the consort of Siva 1s worshipped is the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State 13 a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery The Capital which beirs 
the same nime as the state 1s a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an uptodate Indian 
St ites situited among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore Liephants range 
throughout the southern forsts and from 
time to time keddah operitions are undert iken 
when wild elephants ire captured in stockades 
‘ligers leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa F alls present one of the mst beautiful 
sights of wild untirnished nature to be found 
m India Muny of the temples contain examples 
of the fincst carving and Seringipitam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore 1s well worth a visit sor 
those who are travellimg from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
ova Mysore 


At Madura and Trichmnopolv will be found 
eximples of sume of the best and most interest 
ing work in South Indiz 


Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the Athens of South India 
and from time :mmemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 


It contains one ot the finest and largest temples 
tn South India and unlike many other temple- 
the tourist 13 allowed to wander without restric 
tions over most of it Near Shiva s shrine and in 
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the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world The workmanship is so fine 
he chiselling so delicate that one 1s lost in 
ient admiration as one looks at the representa 
ions of the Hindu Pantheon and +t the graceful 
figures of men women and animals 


Trichinopoly 1s noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away 18 Srirangam with its 
famous temple which 1s claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu 
nity of seeing Burma for it i a country of 
extraordinary charm a country of contrasts 
Whatever be your hobby whatever be your 
interest beit sport history ethnology or botany 
or should you be merely fond of beutiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety In Burma 
than mm probibly any other country You 
can sec huge snowy ranges anil alps spangled 
with rhodolenirons and flowers unknown to 
science You cin find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man bordering rushing 
torrents or yet igainst you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous 1nd 
seek the wilder regions you will find great 
gaps mm the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
ind pcopled by heid hunters Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Blich Iisu ¥et you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities hke Rangoon 
and Miymyo Rangoon the cvpital 1s of 
speciil mterest in thit 1t possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagola the Sucred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more p Igrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo (hini 


This sh srt account of Indi. 1s not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
miny of the interesting places to be visited 
but 16 18 hoped thit 1t will give sme indication 
of the wonderful pigeantry the mnugnificent 
builimgs of an older age the sport and the 
miny things of interest which Indi: and India 
alone can offer 


Deecemb r January ani lebruary are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to Indi1r_ The 
days are pleasintly cool ani except on the 
seaboird the mghts are cold India speaking 
broadly has n) winter except in the far north 
1t 18 a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staymg 
in the country bevond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its Sway unless he wends his wiy to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India Simla 
the summer capital of India Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the miny others situated 
among the hills of India 


Standard Tours. 

The planning of un itinerary for 1n Indian or 
Burmin tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival the port of departure personal desires 
of th. party and the time available Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
& Sons the American Express Co Coxs & 
kings (Agents) Ltd Army & Nivy Stores 
Grindlay & Co ete and the Publicity Officers 
of all the more important Railways as well as 
the Manager Indian Railways Publicity Bureau 
57 Haymarket London and the Residént 


Standard Tours, 


Manager Indian Railways Publicity Bureau 

Delhi House 38 East 57th Street New \ork 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours There are certain places 
which are very well known such as Delhi Agra 
Benares Darjeelmg Jaipur the Khyber Pass 
Kashmir and Mysore but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
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of the world Puri Lucknow  Anmritaar, 
Udaipur Mount Abu Gwalior Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma Mandalay and the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amuarpura nearby are well worth 
& Visit 

A selection of itimeraries for long and short 
tours in Indta and Burm; given below 
These show what can be seen 1n certain periods 
of time but they can be varied to suit individual 
parties or taken in the reverse direction 


Tour No 1—4 weeks —Bonbiy Udaipur Jaipur Peshawar Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore Lucknow Benares Darjeeling and Calcutta 


Alternatives (a) Pur: and Konarak in plaice of Darjeeling 
(b) Gwalior Sanchi Hllora and Ajinta Caves in place of Jaipur and Udaipur 


Total fare (approximate) on the basis or return) ( Rs 
tickets at 14 single fares Caer nce L 2> 
$ 120 


and Delhi— Peshawar 





Serv ants 
1st | ond | rd 
360 185 63 5 
13 4 
62 20 








Tour \o 2 —2 weeks —BBombay Udiipur Jaipur Delhi Agra G@wilior Sinchi and Bombay 








Alternative Benares in place of Gwilior and Sanchi 
Servants 
| lst | 2nd | ord 
R»>s 192 96 32 
Total fare (approximate) £ 14 ig 2 
$ 69 34 11 
Jf the alternative 1s taken the fares are mereased by about one quarter 
Tour Vo 3—1 week —Delhi Lahore Amritsar Pe hiwir ind D Ih 
Servants 
| lst | 2nd | 3rd 
Total fire (approximate) on basis of return tickets Rs 90 40 16 
at 1} single fares £ 5 3 1 
$ 25 13 4 











Tour \o 4—-10 days —Bombay Poona Mysore Madras Trichinopoly Madura and Colombo 


Total fare (approximate) 











Servants 
| Ist ond 3rd 
Rs 181 95 > 38 
£ 14 c 2 
$ 66 34 12 








NotF —If extra time can beallowedat Mysore Somnithpur Gersoppa Falls and Ootatamund 


can be visited 


Jour \o 5—2 weeks —Colombo Madura Madras Mysore Octacamund and Colombo 





Total fare by train (apprcximate) 














Servants 
1st | 2nd | 8rd 
Rs 1668 91 6 36 5 
£ 12 7 PAs 
$ 63 32 11 


Note —An interesting trip can be made after lei, ng Ootacamund 22a Cochin where the white 
Jews live along the backwaters to Alle ppey 1nd Quilon by motor launch and motor car down to 
Trivandrum the capital of Travancore by tram and by motor car to Cape Comorin the southern 
most point of India and back ma Tiivandrum and Madura to Colombo This would take about 
seven days 


* Motor Mysore Ooty from Rs 75 additional per car 
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Tour No. 6.—1 week.—Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay—Rangoon. 


Total fare (approximate). 








Servants] Bevised fare 
| at | and | 3rd. by rail. 
Rs. 70 35 12 jist ret 102-3-0 
£ 5 3 1 i2nd ,, 51-2-0 
$ 25 13 17-2-0 


4 hs 5 





NOTE —Manv interesting trips off the beaten track can be made in Burma, but special arrange- 


ments are necessary 


For any visitor landing in Calcutta, it is 
possible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day and 
travellmg most nights and 18 not recommended 
for the ordimary visitor A very attractive 
tour can, however, be worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at the more important places or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours land 4 such as Darjeeling, Puri, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc. 


Travellmg in India is not expensive when 


HOTELS IN 


Aapga— cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro 
Pole. 

AHMEDABAD — Grand, 

ALLAHABAD.— Grand. 

BANGALORE.—Cubbon, West Cad, Lavender’s. 

BakRoDA.—The (iuest House 

BENARES,—Clark’s, de Paris. 

BomBAY.—Apollo, Grand, Majestic, Ta) Mahal, 
Regent. 

CaLcuttTa.— Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnporr.—Civiland Military. 

Coonoor,—Glenview. 

DARJERIING.—Grand (Rockville), Mount [ver- 
est, Park, 

DEtur —Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss 

GwWALIoR.—Grand. 

GuLM ARG (Kashmir)—Nedou’s. 

JateuR.—Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 

JUBBULPORE.— Jackeon’s. 

K aR AcEi.— Carlton, Bristol. 

KHANDALLA.— Khandalla. 

KODAIKANAL.— Lakeview, Golf Links, Carlton. 

Kursrone.—Clarendon. 

Latorg.—Faletti’s, Nedou’s. 

LucoKNow.—Cariton, Burlington, 
Roval, 

Mapras.—Connemara, Bosotto, 

MAHABLESHWAR.— Race View. 

MATHERAN.— Rugby. 

MouNT ABU.— Rajputana, 

MURERES.— Viewforth. 

Mussoorie—Cecil, Charleville Hakma" Grand 
Savoy. 

Mysorg.—Metropole. 

NaInt TaL.—Grand, Metropole, Raya}. 


Hiltons, 


INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON 


the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration The first, second and Indian 
servants fares are Shown at the end of each tour 
Hotel expenses average about Rs 15 (22/6 or 
5$ dollars ) per person a dav except when 
special rates aie Charged durmyg certain special 
periods, while a motor car for the day can be 
lured for Rs 25 to Rs 30 (38/6 to 45/or 9 to 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except where 
long distances have to be covered Where the 
distances are short, tongas and two-horsed 
Jandaus can be used and the daily charges vary 
from Rs 3-8 to Rs 9 (5/to 13/6 o1 J} to 3% 
dollars) Quides with a good hnowledge of 
English ean be obtained from Rs 5 to Rs 10 
(7/6 to Lo/or 2 to 4 dollars) a day 


AND MALAYA, 


OOTACAMUND.-=Sivne, 
PLSHAWAR.—Deans Hotel. 
POONA.—Maje-tie., 

Pouri.—B. N. Railway Hotel. 
QUETTA.—Stanyon’s. 
RAJPORE.—Carlton, 
RAWALPINDI — Fliushman’s. 
SECUNDFRASAD.— Vontgomery'’s. 
SHFLLONG-—-Pinewood. 
SiMba—Ceeil, Grand, Clerh’s 
SRINAGAR (Kashmir) —Neidou 3, 
SALVAPURI.—Shivapuri. 
UDAIPUR,— Udaipur 


Burma. 


Raivaoov.—Allandale, Minto Mansions, Roval 
Strand, 

MayYMYO0.—lLaizette Loige. 

KALAw.—Kalaw. 


Ceylon. 


ANURADHAPURA.— Grand, 
BANDARAWELA.— Bandarawela Grand. 
COLOwBO.—Bnistol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental, 
GALLE.— New Oriental. 
HatTTON.—Adam’s Peak. 
KaNDY.— Queen’s, Suisse. 
NuwaRA ELIys.—Carlton, 
St. Andrew’s. 


Grand, Marvhil, 


Malaya. 


Ipon.—Station. 

KuabLa LUMPUR-— Empire, Station. 
PENANG.—Eastern and Oriental, Runnymeds., 
SINGAPORE—Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Seas View. 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of Apri Matheran (2500 ft)— & 

and May and at Christmas time everybod: station to Tints rdest ie are aid ae 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday inth' bodv wanting 1est and quiet Reached by 
ills = bcmg anything from 2 000 to 8 000 fee taking train from Victotla Lerminus Bombay 
above the level of the sea and difheult of acces’ to Ne1al (bout 14 hour s) whence Mathetan may 
for motor traffic the Inll stations are dclight be a achcd by Ill railway (2 hours) ol bv pons 

fully cool and praccful Here one can usually mchshaw or on foot by i good walker Stay at 
ride wilh play tims and golf or simply law the Rushy Hotel 


In beautiful sutroundinzs and forget all wou 
the trials of woth and prickly heat = Lhest Mahobleshwar (4, 500 ft)—Until recently, 
are the prmeipal hill stations m alphabeties]! YhCn expenditure had to be cut down the 
order — suminer scat of the Govcinment of Bombay 
Darjeeling (8000 ft)—Trom Daijceling etal TeunecoL AN iso niles cally 
the hightst mountain pcaks in the world can the train to Poon and then hue a cu aed 
be secn The tempcrature averazes 2 above Poona to Mahableshwu = Mahableshwar 1s 
that of Tondon all the your round that 1s it 1oted for 1ts delizhtful ve 2¢ tation orchids and 
neither execeds 80° in summci nor falls blow ics bloom im April gnd Miy Hotils — 
an a rari ins 1s at summ«1 scat Race View and wre 
of the Govcinment of bengal Jo wach at 
the tiavcller must start from € weutts by trvking Bic ache Abu (4 500 it }—An ideal place for 
train to Silgut a joumney of 10 hours trom 71 pane ht pleasmes of @ mountaincering 
Suizuri the Journey 18 compl ted either by motor = iday with the intercsts of an archwlogical 
or hil railway in about 6hours She yiincip3l Aneaae Rachid by BOB & C I trains to 
hotcls in Daijeeling are the Mount Lyerst the medabad thence by metre gauge to Abu 
Grand (Rockville) ind the Park Road whence the journey 18 compht¢d by car 
Kang cn ape ae : "i ae el Hotel Ib Te Soma: aded ahele 
Ta ey — wmzra aliy 18 8 &lsoa Dik Bungslow contain, four turnishe 
sifusted about 700 miles cast north est of ooms caine to use which act i obt uined 
JTahot at the foot of the Dhaula Dhat Ranze Tom the Assistant Inginar, PWD Mount 
a nal gy wed hic uy vie Fe a nt ~bu 
andscapes and many historic mplcs and i 
buildings = The sitar must take ‘aii fiom muuere “ 000 f€}—Ihe summer Bhar 
Tahorce to Pathankot wher he changes ova sae eee of the horthort “C omni ine Bary 
the newly oponcd nurow giuge tulwiy running =, Pan, and walks Visitors take train to 
betwicn Pathankot and Jogindan gar in Mandi LaWa pindi whenec they compl te the ranaiming 
State Places. to stay at an Dalhousn 7 mks by car Jhe prindy wv hotds are the 
Dharmsala and kinzta Ihe Inst hots at Co! Md the Vicwforth 
Dathousi are Staffs Grand View and the Mussoorie (7 500 ft Much frequented on 
Arraumoor and at Dharmsala the Switzes s account of its exceptionally fine chimate 


. Reached from Lombay by G 1 P orb BAC 

a Kpbenie Pete the most famous Deauty [teams to Dehua Duna journey of 38 not 
t ; & where it 13 necessary to change over to motor 
1gin (cither G I P or B BAC I) from 
Boinbiy to Rawalpindi (a which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later 

y to pind: (about 48 hours) whenee Ihe lcadi r 1 Charlevill 
the rmaindcr of thc Journey 13 accomphshed by 7 ain ng hotds are the (ec er 
motor Lhe average height of the valk 15 ~*°¢*mMans Grand and the bavoy 
about 6 000 fret and it 1s entnelvy surrounded Nami Tal (6500 ft)—-Is the summer 
by the lofty snowv outer rangcs of the residence of tae Governor of the United 
harakoiam 3nd Himalaya = Visitors usually Provinces Fron Bombay there are two ways 
stay eitha1 at Srinagar or Gulmarg At Srmaga of getting there Ihe first 1s to take either 
one can hve at Ncdous Hotel orin boarding @ J P or B B & C I train to Muttra thence 
houses, 01 one can hire a houseboat and hve on by metre gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
the Rive: Jhelum At Gulmarg Nedousis the motor (2 hours) Lhe second route which takes 
only hotel As %t Srmagar visitols usually take bout 5 hours ongriis to takc G I P train te 
up their quarters in wood(n huts 1cnted through I uchnow and thcn change over to the metre 
the Slinagar agendes or m tints gauge railway Ihc Qiand, Metropole and 


Kedankanal (7 000 ft) —Regarded by many Royal are the best hotels 
as the most beautiful of South Indias hill | Ootacamund—Famuilarly known a3 Ooty 1s 
stations issituated on the piceipitous southern situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
aidc of the Palni Hills oveilookmg the plams altitude of 7500 fect The mean average of 
Reached by mctit gauze from Madras to temperature for thc year from sunrise to sunset 
hodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 18 57 33 degre's  Ootacamund 18 the admunis- 
motor 1un Ihe Carlton 15 the principal hotel trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
There aye also boarding houses Madras Government for 81s months of the year 
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from April to September Reached cither by 
taking tram to Mysore (40 hows trom Lomb1y) 
and then changing to motor cur fui five hows 
or by taking tram to Mettupalsyam }2a Madi ss 
and thence by hill ralway to Ootacamund 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cccil 


Pachmari (3500 ft }—Situited on a plitcau 
in the Mahadeo Hilly 15 the summer qu utcrs of 
the Government of the (intial Provinces A 
delightful hot weather health resort Re whed 
by G J P tailway to Pipantys Tia Jubt ulpore 
and & two hours motor journey The Test 
hotelis the Hill 





Climbing in the Himalayas 


Simla (7 000 ft )—The summer headquarters 
of the Government of Ind1\ 1» situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas Tuwaids 
the «nd of Septembtr and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the wol] Reached from Bombsy by taking 
GIPol BACT trun to hatha and thenec 
either by Jnll radway cr motor Lhe aie 
many god hotcls and bowding houxs The 
leading hot Is are the Ccei Claths Corstorphins 
(tand Gabks (at Masholri) and Wildflower 
Hovll (Mahi asu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


The Astatic mount uns have 18 yet been littl 
climbed though thosc that he withm the Butish 
Empue hue tcen surveyed Of the many 
challenging mountains in the Himalayas the 
thier highest peaks are Tverest han chenjan ta 
and h2 and though there is a dificrence of 
opinion about then heaghts Pyvarest is goner uly 
taken to be 1css than a thousand icet haha than 
h2 Mount kiamet onthe contruy 1s over three 
thousand seven hundicd tect lower than k vere st 
being about 25431 tect) = Jhough con dered by 
some to belong to the Tverest group itis ically 
in the Garwhul over 500 nik s west of Ly rest 
In 189? Sir Martin Conway cxplored the Kara 
ko1im Himalayas and climbed a peak of o> WOO 
feet In 1895 4 1 Mammery was lost whik 
exploring Nanga Pubat i 1899 DW dinsh 
fleld journeyed to the snewy r¢sion of Sikkim 
and in 189), 1903 190b ind 1908 Di and My 
Workman mide numerous weents mm the 
Himalay 15 including one of the Nun Kun pe iks 
(23 300 ft) { number of Gurkhas truned in 
mountali ceumng by Big Gin € G Brure hive 
done good service to Miny explorers 


In 1907 C G@ Bruce f G Tongstiff and A T 
Mumm explored the mount uns ot Gathwal and 
Kumaon and Longstaff with two companions 
ascended [iisul (23 400 ft) Useful work was 
accomplished by the Workmans during 19fL ad 
1912 mm the Karakoram by € 1] Meade in the 
Garhwil Himaliya by Mr and Mis Visser by 
hellas (who reached a height of 22 700 feet on 
hangchenjunzgy and Mayor H TY) Minchinton 
who lost his life in the Himalty 1in 1927 did good 
work in 1926 while on asurvey EXpedition to the 
Shah‘ gam distint 


The fourth attempt to reach the summit of 

ngchepjuaga W 8 made in 1930 an expedition 
remarkable in thit it included mountaineers 
from fou nations Germany, Austria Switzel 
land and Gicat Britain being 1¢ presented under 
the leadership of Professor G = Dylientuth 
Though that ¢xpedition wis be ten by Kang 
chenjunza & iinpicgnable defences amd tumble 
ice wWalanehcs, Herre Schneider and Mr Smythe 
wire sucessful in guning the vain sumuiut of 
the Ramthang Pc sh, (28,000 tect) uiter crawling 
along knife life cdges of 1¢ More thitlling 
perhaps was the conquest of the Jonsong Pe ih 
(24,344 feet), which wis only once befure 
attacked but without success 


In the summer of 1931 a paity of young 
British dinbis kd ty Mr 1 & Smythe 
succeeded mm aching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25 413 it ) the highest mountain pe ik 
th uzh not the highest utitude ever 1€ ached by 
main 


Ad sciption of the attempts to climb Mount 
Everest, the lughest mount unin the world may 
be divid d undei thiec headings the recon 
nal Since expedition of 1921 the first attempt 
in Lio. und the ¢ecend m 19.4 


The preliminary cxpedition carried out its 
Work in th most Complete manng under the 
loadeaship of }t Gol€ Ko Hewiud Buy The 
iprowh s to Mt lverest on all its northern 
faces Were thoroughly cximined , and relations 
were established with all the local vuthoritics 
On the informaticn and exparcace of the re 
conmmussance expediticn the second expedition 
to Everest wus orzint ed and set off the tollowing 
vear under the lc idership of Brig Gin the Hon 
( d Biuce Grpt G oF finch and Capt f G 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
readuny the hight of 27300 tt During this 
e\pedition seven men were hilled when an 
avalanche swept then over an we cliff some 60 
fect high 


The 1923 expedition was agun commanded 
by Bong Gen Bruc It (cl F F Norton and 
Dr [ H Somervell reached a heizht of 28 200 
tect Then 2 final attempt wis made by Ge L 
Millory and A € livine They were rssisted 
by vsuppoiting party consisting of N F Odell 
and Jo de Vo Hizaid On June oth they left 
the wo WUU feet camp with thice porters who 
eatied loads tor them up to 27 GWU ft On June 
8th they lett camp for thei attempt and were 
never seen wim On June 10th tor the third 
time Odell Gumbed up to the 27 000 fict camp 
but could find no sign of Mallo1y ind Irvine, 
ind CommunKating with Norton ¢viuated the 
niountan 


The Himalayan Club Ws founded on 17th 
February 1928 it New Delhi with the object of 
Cheong und assisting Him davan travel and 
cxplorition ind extending knowledge of the 
Himilayas through scence ait literature and 
sport The fnitiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon ble Sir Geoftrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commece Department of the Government of 
India ind to Mio: henneth Macon, MC RE, 
Assistant Surveyor Ge neral 
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The New Capital. 


The transfor of the capital of India trom 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Governinent of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the s°at of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment—for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proxinuty of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objerts the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delht was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour, 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of t 1e past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, th's resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the scat of vene- 
table Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanen*v of Bn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country ” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hilisto the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delh: 
of the past The land chrsen 1s free from 
liability to flood, has a natural dramage, and 
is not manworn It 1s not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing rever*nt treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn -Generat Siu C. P. Lukis, Mr H.T 
Keeling, 0.81, AMI.C.B, and Major J C 
Robertson,1 M8, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiress of the site and of in 
uiternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various pointe discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site ”’ 

The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 

ian of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913 

ork was begun in accofdance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large b'ocks of Secretaniats 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina hil) near the centre of the 
nee city Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
fer Government House and Sir Edward Bahor 
for the Secretariats [he former building js 
estimated to cost approximately Rs 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 


to some Rs 124 lakhs The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already pathy been utilised 

The Secretariat. personnel has largely increased 
In the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 

To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wail 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which Jeads to Indrapat Across this main 
axIs runs an avenue to the shopping centre 

Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the pninci- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers 
Ihey are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
citics off the road through Paharguny which hes 
tothe west of Old Dalhiinthe direction of The 
Ridge Ihe main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 fuet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed Ihe principal avenues in 
addition to the maim avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main cast to west axis 


For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of tl e new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhiand the Ridge ‘Lhe archi- 
tecture and method of construction were simular 
to those adopted mn the exhibition buildmgs at 
Allahabad in 1910, but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929 30 and others are occupied for various 
purposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University 

In Uctober 1912, by proclamation, there 
was Constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner, This 
coclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area 1s 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in fhe Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delm 
was 2,29,144 The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000 
Its present population is approximately 40 000 
Sites have bern allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own oc 
cupation duringtheir visits to the new city, and 
several of these habitations have been erected 

There wis, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed “battle of the styles’ over Dclhi 
Tinally,to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the alm ‘to express within the limit 
of the medinm and of the powers of ita users, 
the idea] and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment ’’ The inspiration of the designs Is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 


| features without abandoning the architects’ 
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aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity 

Cost of the Scheme —It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capita! 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the origins! despatch of the Gov 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increaxd the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise {in 
Orices since the war,and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 Iikhs of rupees ‘ihis amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimatcs Lhe New Capital Enquiry Com 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs 1 292 
lakhs including Rs 42 lakhs for loas by Lx 
change Actual expcnditure upto approxi 
mately the end of 19.9 was Rs 14 crores This 
may be tuken as the figure for the completion 
of the miin project 

The Project Kstimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
eoveries in the form of rato or taxes will, in ad 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of Jeases, 
Genera! taxes and indirect receipts 18 occ ured 

Progress of the work —1he construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactorv spud 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
-bsence of ofhcers and other establishments 
atthe war [he Secretariats were so far advan 
ced that there wer transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General Central Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed in thom in the winters of 
1924 25 and 192) 26 = The residential buildings 
for Gove:inment officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly completed The whole 
of the civil side of Government moved from 
old Delhi into their quarters in the new Secre- 
tariats on coming down from Simla in Novem- 
ber, 1926 All Government Departments 
including the Army Departments and Army 
Headquarters and R A I Headquarters have 
their offices in the new City buildings of which 
the builders have already had to carry 
out the first section of the extension 

tovidei for in the architects plans Ths 

embers of H 1. the Viceroy s Lvecutive 
Couori! including H E the Commander in 
Chief live in them new official residences 
in the new capital H the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929 
His Lacellency until then resided in the Delhi 
Beason at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi The 
Government of Indla in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Dethi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Del 
for half of each year, the new order being intro 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid April and bringing it down 
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Simla from asain in mid October The experi 
Ment was not very successful and has not 
becn repeated The move to and from Simla 
each year cause No practical inconvenience and 
Costs less than keeping officials and staff in 
the plain during the hot weathcr would mvolve 

Art Decorations —The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour 
agement of Indian artists by providing facill- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretanat Buudings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected 
‘Lhe various schools of art in Indi. as well as 
individual artists were imvited throuzh local 
Governments to send m by the beginning of 
March 1328 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee After approval by the Com 
mittce both as regards the design and colour 
the pict es were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas and if finally approved by 
the Committee fixed according to the marou 
flage process 1x suu Other techniques such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional Artists 
or schoolsof art who sent in small scale dryaw 
ings, had to be vr the initial expense of preparing 
them When these were approved by the 
Committee the out of pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honoranum 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantec that the finished paintings 
will permanently be prcserved Government 
intimated that Iknstor al or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over rel 
gious ones and I nglish artists living in India 
were barred from competition the work being 
stritly reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
artists submitted designs especially those cf 
Western India and with such satisfactory 
results that the' specially appointed expert 
Committee approved of nearly all A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work 1s continually progressing Govern 
ment meanwhile mstituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Furope for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the work, 


Opinion of the Legislature —Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921 The 
following unofficial resolution was carried — 
‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or ramwed so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative bui’dings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable ” 

A non officlal Member tn the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
‘to ag a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year” This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

HR.H the Duke of Connaught, on 12th 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
lirge group of parliamcntary buildings on a 
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site close to the south-east of the Secretariats, 
The building is an impoging pile circular 
in shape, consistingin the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting al) 
three Chambers. 

HE the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927 The India legislature 
began its sessions inthem next day 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments [his led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction ‘The old city i now ripidly 
expanding in a westerly direction, +e, towards 
and up the Ridge whith 1uns behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities are being 
developed and utilised So farthe plan fora 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
aty through the old caty wall to the middle of 
the old city hws not been proceeded with and 
consequently the magnificent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street which was constructed 
for the purpose in New Delhi remains m a4 
truncated condition 

All India War Memorial —H. BR. H the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
liid the foundation stone of an All India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. ‘Lhe place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy s 
sake proceeded with slowly It 1s now practi 
cally complete 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Khingsway, the avenue running 
down the ccntre of the Vista It is genctrally 
similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
but is simpler, The monument reaches a height 
of 160 feet and the inner height of the 
arch 18 87 feet 6 inches and its breadth 
70 = feet Over the arch on _ both 
fronts appears in capital Ictters the single 
word INDIA and this 1s flanked on cach 
side by the Initials MOM (re 
immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initmis ATV (1 e¢, 14) and on the oppo 
site side the figures AIX (2e 19) Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 114 feet 
1 diameter, A column of inoffensive chemical 
smoke ascends from thi. on cere monial occasions 
and anniversaries and is illuminated by e'e tric 
light reflections aftcr dark The memonal is 
solely Indian in purpose and bears the names of 
British and Indian officers and N(€ 0s men of 
the Indian regiments who fought on the Indian 
Kroptier in the Great War (those fought on 
cther froats bemg commemorated by memorials 
erected in those countries) 

Pablic Institutions.—It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 


1900) whilst | 
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presided The proposal is still under considera- 
tion To implement it would require an esti 
mated capital outlay of Rs 12} lakhs 

The Govcrnment of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish 
ment of a unitary teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital ‘The 
plan was to provide a local umiversity on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commussion ‘Lhe 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was therefore decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges 1n their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation Lhe imitial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
that H E the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
igs in November, 1922, ,sbut this proved 
impracticable Ihe general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 


' buildings in old Deli occupied by the Civil 


Secretiriat until 1929 and m 1931 Old Viceregal 
Lodge was allocated to 1t for its future home 

H E the Viceroy on 10th Januarv 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large Luropean and 
Indian General Hospital to be built in the course 
of the next few years ata cost of Rs 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new citits <A 
portion of the scheme will ata cost of Rs 40 
lakhs be executed as a first stage during the 
ensuing two years This will provide 254 beds 
and the praecnee A phantevelaie and administra 
tive and residential quarters Thesecond stage 
will provide another 110 beds The hospital 
1s situated between the old and new cities No 
progress has yet been made with the building 

The new city was the acene of notable 
Mauguration ceremonies in Kebruary, 1931 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks The columns are of Ted “tone, sur 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sal The columns are deagned 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were pres nted 
hy (Canada Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa Lhe fiist two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent thcir own represcntatives to 
perform the cercmonv of unveiling New ea. 
land nominited a Member of tht Government 
of Indian to act m her behalt for the same 
purpose The econd great ceremony was the 
Inaucurat on ci the War Memorial. This was 
ptrformed in State by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the presence of repre-entatives of 
every unlt of the army in India of the Royal 
Alr Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators There was a large 
popular fete on the ground lying below the o'd 
Fort and between it and the river Jumna 
Thelr Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irw.n 
arranged a programme of feg.vities at The 
Viceroy’s House. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the In the same year Capt Edmund Pascal was ap- 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo Pomfrett, Esq, pointed P G M for Madras and its Dependencies 
authorising him to‘‘open a new Lodge in Bengal’ and in the following year another Lodge was 
Of this personage nothing further 1s known but established at Fort 8t George In 1768 the 
under Capt Farwinter, who in the followmg year Athol! (or Ancients) mvaded this District and in 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which 10 both these Provinciil Grand Rodies continued 
the Engraved Lists 1s distinguished by the arms working peaceably side by side until the Union 
or the East India Company, and is described Indeed though not generally known, these two 
as ‘“‘No 72 at Bengal in the East Indies” ‘he Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James before any such movement was made by their 
Dawson and Zech Gce, who held office in 1740 parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
after whom came the Hon Roger Drake, appoint the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
ed 10th April 1755 The last named was Governor History of Treemasonry in Madras states that 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the im a great measure they succeeded At the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756 Drake Union in 1813 all the bodics in Madras gave their 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping allegtancc to the United Grand Lodge One event 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it 1s improbable Arcot, Umdat ul Umra who in his repls to the 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office : congratulations of the Grand Lodge of Cagland 
after the calamity that befell the settlement Stated ‘ he ccosidered the title of Lnglish Mason 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 28 One of the most honourable that he possessed 


This document is now stored in the archives of 
William Mackett, Proviacial Grand Master a the United Grand Lodge 


Calcutta, was present at the meeting of tha 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same autnonity that atthe request of the “Lodges Bombay —Two Lodges were &stablished ir 
In the East Indies’ Mr Cullin Smith wasap this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos 
pointed P G M In 1762 At this period it was 234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
go age A A ag mE a gh gh 
nion when the 
votes of the members prisent from amongst Grand Master, Fauies “lod. aii appointed but 
cha tpoy anid epee en Erk Baky = ee no dea that ra exercised a functions 
and his name 0 t m . 
Dep Prov Grand Master’? This annual election (Calendar 4 799 In 1801. an “Athol Warrant 
as s00n tis aie ies en dep lon arama was ease (No Rag to the 78th foot which 
was confirm e ran r witho was enga Maratha W d 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative Arthur - Wellesley “Tu 1 818 Lord. Moria a 
wut sccted ("GM lenin i797 ‘ut to pase ams ot Se Andiew by sist. Masons ron 
le name o ndrew by cig asons residin 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- a Provincial Grand Lodge fur the purpose of 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762 64 to John Bluvitt, waking the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
eee — Aa i Ay Other recall caaee parrned a ven Arde The Peliaaners 
urther reques Is Name mt 
is to be found’* Middleton’s election was con inserted a the body of the svarfaiit, authors 
firmed October 31st, 1768 and asthe dispensation ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
forwarded by the Grand Secretarv was looked and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan ” 
ipon as abrogating the practice of annual elec Ofthereply to this application no copv has been 
Ouinecly Ueno ol Us Pa Eb ee oe oe 
mba 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in i 
Sabrrehoter Ld nade Sis ah Para nee | 6°! in 1823 a Military Lodge ‘ Orion in-the-Wost ” 
mest It sesame that the officora were selected YO" formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
trom only two Lodges much to the disaatiafaction at Poona as No 15 of the Coast of Coromandel 
of the he Lodges, and resulted in most of the It seems fron. Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In OrAeant teas Wieanenle dad opamp 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 9th "ynly 1833 Accordiny to the early proceed: 
in Caloutta combined and gave their allegiance g y 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and Ings of this Lodge, members oo examined in 
fave since been working peaceably under the ae sth eaves tie Lana rape nor Asse oat ae 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which w bs go ' 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a W8% charged In the following year a second 
District Grand Lodge Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
Madras —The par bee nt in peer aon yi gree gr aoe the ov elemcat 
India (No 222) was gata n Madras = of ‘ n”’ se apd form ‘* Lodge 
Three others were also established about 1766 of Hope” also at Poona No 802, 
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Here ‘* Orion” unrecognized at home, aided Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
in the secession of some of ita members who jurisdiction in India 3B: far the largest is the 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the first . third and the number 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small Ihe 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti-! Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
fication of the existence of ‘‘Orion-in-the-West ’’ Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
had reached Lngland, nor had any fees been|other and directly subordmate to the Grand 
received, although these including quartetages, Master of England by whom they are appointed 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 

Coast of Coromandel. It was farther ascertained | Bengal 

that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 81 Jodges Rt Wor Rro. ru Studd PGD, 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel Dis G Master Dy. D G M LdwardA H 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new Blunt CLE ORE, I[0O8 A-Bist 
warrant No 598 was granted as already stated D G M,A Altken 

in 1833, Lodge ‘* Perseverance’ waa started Mad 

m Bombay No 8181n 1828 Up tothis time the ras. 
jurisdict.on of the Grand Lodge of England in 30 Lodges Dis G WU Rt Wor Bro A Y¥ G 
India had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr Campbell, CST OTE, CBE ICS 
James Burnes w1s appointed by the Grand Lodge PGD Dy DG@M, P MW Sivangnanam 
of Scotland, F. G M of Western India and its Mudahar PG D 

cre wack apa ty Yast J a 1838 et Bombay 

owever was formed un st Janua 
second Scottish Prine: of Lastern India was ‘9 DGMW Rt Wor Bro Str Reginald A Spenee, 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of im PGD Dy D&M WAC Brom 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction ain 

of De aes he o ae pei facet wat Punjab 

Gran r for all India (including Aden) bu 

with the proviso, that this appointment was not C1s,C Vourc B Datel Guid Maier 
2 act in restraint of any future sub-division 0 ’ 
the Pecsidencies Burnes may be best described Omen FOG. Ropers; BSG: Dy. Dy: DG 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a Burm4. 

Provincial G1 .nd Master ‘in partibusinfidelium” 20 Toices Rt W Bro Sir Jee Ah Yain 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout PAG Reg District Grand Mister Dr N 
hi Bidet shea oe were strangers N Parskh PG D Dy DG M 

18 onry But the times were pro 
itioug ~=There #18 no Cnglish Provincial Gand nue or and Lodge of Scotland excrcises its 
ge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes he trough a Grand Master of all Scottish 

whom nature had endowed with all the qualities | frcthren | on are who is elected by the 
requisite for Masonic Ad™unistration, soon got — rethren  subjec confirmation by the 
to work ard presented such attractions to ytand Master Mason of Scotland Sir John 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight ue! Hotson CS! a OBE, ICS is the 
was witnessed ot knlish Masons deserting their| Present incumbent of the office, and controls 78 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell odees Under him the several distncts are im 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges charre of the follow.ng Grand Superingendents — 


_ewly constituted under the Grand Lodge of Lt Col R W Cistle,G.Supdt, Northern I 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per j(, Iindsa pdt, 3 ndia 


Central 
severance" under Lngland went over bodily to, The Hon®ble Lt -Col 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and | I H heyes CST 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by (wu ,CTE Southern 


Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 338 on the Register of Scotland ,¥ Murdoch, OL L Lastern 

from this period, therefor*, Scottish Masonry The Grand Secrctary isR W. Bro J C.Mistree, 
fourisued, and English Masonry declined until the J P, 17, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay. 

year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 on the The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 


Rolls of the Grand Lodge of Lngland was again 
formed at Bombay, and for somo years was the Warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 


e 
solitary representative of Eng'tsh Masonry in a lig cable cGeden ar Hoes bues 
me one ene rae nag eons the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
ge sing A ¥_ tor | England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of '‘Treiand that 1b would be objectionable to create 
which 1s seen at the present ue) Thus the seed a third maconie jurisdiction in the Province ; 
ee eo ree ne nitiation | thore being two already, mz , English and Scottish, 
the vnltiation of thonsands ‘of Ha nidgemerr iene the Grand Lode of te land declined to grant the 
of porn ane hoes pend here gone fag NY EE eOtes . RITARG: Rs 
to establishing mutual trus ween West patrick’? and since that ycar two other Lodges 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of ;* y ‘‘d a 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand bare penne into being one of which is now 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 


converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861 The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 

Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 

The Grand Lodge of England —All three corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 

Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- Dublin There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta, 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 3 in Ceylon and 2 in Bombay, 
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Royal Arch Masonry Under England, | 
the District Grand Master in any District & 


nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Con 
panion as Third Principal 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdictior 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation 


The five English /istricts ate constituted ar 


wader *— 
Bengal 


30 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Ex Comp 
Enic Studd, M L A 
A adras, 


18 (barters Graid Supdt A. Y G, Campbell 
CS I » C.1.E., C.BBe V.D., 1.C.8 


Bombay 


26 Chapters M Jx Comp Sir Reginald 4 
Spence, Kt, Grand Supenntendent 


Punjab. 


20 Chapters. Most Ex Comp C.A Barron, 
C8I, CIL, CV.0, ICS, Grand Su 
periptendent, 

Burmo, 


7 Chapters Most Lx Comp Sir Lee Ah Yain 
Grand Superintendent 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Kreemasonry The 
District Grand Chapter of India 13 at 
preeent ruled byM.E Camp A M. hajiji 
under whom tlere are about 30 Chapters 10, 
India, The Grand Secretary of all Scottish! 
Freemasonrv in India 1s also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish R A. Masonry 


There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 


Mark Masonry.—Under England Marh| 


Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa 
rate Districts; but m most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal 
25 Lodges Rt W Bro Eric Studd, P G MO, 

District Grand Master. 
Bombay. 


18 Lodges. Rt W. Bro. Sir Reginald Spence 
District Grand Master. 


Madras. 
14 lodges, A. ¥Y.G. Campbell, CIE., CB.L, 
V.D., 10.8, Districé Grand Master. 


Punjab. 
Lodges Rt. W. Bro. H. L. O. Garrett, 
District Grand Master, 
Burma, 


6 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Nowrojee 
Parakh, M D, District Grand Master, 


Freemasonry im Indta. 


The Mark degree !s incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some 8 (0. es, but 
mostly in R, A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R A.M, and other degrees can be obtamed.8. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates belong Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation, Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges 1s conferred by the Rt,Wor. 
Master in 8 O Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M M, working under ita 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are Only issued by the G, Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees —There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
1s also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India, 

Roman Eagle Conclave No 43, Bombay. 

St Mary’s Commandery No 43, Bombay. 

R A Mariner, Nos 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 283, 

208, 468, 474, 497, 642 and 684, Bengal Dist 


R A Mariner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulpore Bombsy Dist 


ae eens 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
16 
R. i ial 98, 193, 219, 279 and 429, Punjab 
15 
Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 87, 40 and 42, 
Madras 


Benevolent Associations.—Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintcnance provision for widows in poor circum. 


stances, 


All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed bv the District Grand Secretary in each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below :— 

D , Bengal. 
J. H. Simpson, 19, Park Strect, Calcutta. 
D G S, Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N, Davar, PA.GR, 
P.D.G.W, Krecmasons’ Halil, Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay, 

D. G. § , Burma. 
E. Meyer,D.G8.,E0C, Rangoon. 
D.G. 8, Madrae, 

8, T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons’ 
Hall, Egmore, Madras, 

D. G.S., Punjab, 


G. Reeves Brown, Freemasons’ Hall, Lahorc* 

Scottish Constitution.—for information re” 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Jehangir C, Mistrec, J.P., 17, 
VMurzban Road, Bombay. 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India —It was 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Souety of 
Bengal, whosc members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814 Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 ycars From 
the foundation of the Mus*um in 1875 to the 
time when the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section was established a8 a separate Survey, 
the Curator (or as he was subsequently termed 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Museum has 
been 8 zoologist, and among the officers who 
have held the appointment havc becn such weil 
known members as Anderson, Wood Mason, 
Alcock and Anpandale, 


With the exception of the Director (Lieut 
Colonel R B Seymour Sewell, 1M 8) all the 
officers1re Indian The mam functions of the 
Survey are to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the section 1n the Zoo 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey issues 
two series of pabtosters upon Zoological 
research, namely The Recordsand The Memors 
of the Indian Museum. 


Mammal Survey.—The Survey was institut- 
ed in the ycar 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, 1nd with the further object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the mbay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr Jerdon’s ‘‘ Mam- 
mals of India” published in 1874. In 1884 
R A. Sterndale published his Natural Histo 
of Indian Mammals a poy popular wor 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr Slater, Hon 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India The memorial recommended 
that aseries of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of British 
India’ Senes and since 1891 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indtan Mammals. Bian 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the 


liscoveries of new species have rendered 
Blanford practically obsolete. 


To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey 
Mr W. 8S Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to ita members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
tramed European collectors so as to make a 
systematic coilection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon The response to the appeal 
resulted In over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay Statcs, and the Provipcial Governments 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered bi ing—In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar, the, Squthern 
VMaharatta country and Kanara In Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore, in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar, in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and _ the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chind win river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim The whole of Ceylon was also 
eystematically surveyed. 


The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, wag 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr R C Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
FRS, Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr Martin C Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
series Of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natura! History Society The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford’s Mammalia to be 
andertaken and early in 1921 tho Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr R C Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work 


When demobilization rendered 1t possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor Mr C. Primrose, was sent to Aasam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has tten very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
working inland but owing to the impractioabt- 
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lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
H. H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
to work in his territories. 


After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and chen on to the 
Punjab Salt Range. Two other collectors worked 
in Southern India. Permission was once more 
obtainod from the Nepal Government for a col- 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country. 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early In 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mamnuals and birds 


haan have advanced with t 





Surveys. 


development. of Agricultural 
Forestry in India. 

Survey of India.—The work of the Survey 
of India falls under various heads, namely, 
trigonometrical, topographical and _ forest 
surveys, special surveys and explorations, and 
map reproduction. Cadastral surveys are now 
chiefly carried out by the Previgeial Land 
Records and Settlement Department, but are in 
some cases supervised by Survey of India officers. 

The land survey and mer de of British 

e acquisition of 
territory, they commenced when the first battles 
were fought, and the first province gained. 
James Rennell, who distinguished himself as 


Science and 


The Survey now has only one collector who! midshipman at the seige of Pondicherry and 


is collecting in the foot hilis of Himalayas and | 


the Pindari Valley. 
Botanical Survey.—The Botanical Survey 


Department of the Government of India is| 


under the control of a Director ‘ho is also 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. There is a staff at headquarters of 
two officers for systematic work and at the Indian 


Museum a curator who is engaged in the develop= ' 


ment and maintenance of the Industrial Section. 
The Director holds administrative charge of 
the Government of India’s cinchona operations 
in Burma, of quinine manufacture in Bengal 
and of the distribution of cinchona products 
to the Government of India’s arca of distribution 
in Upper India. The question of the extension 
of cinchona cultivation in the Indian Empire has 
oflate years formed a subject of intcrest to 
several bodics including the League of Nations’ 
Health Scction. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture recommended that India should 

made sclf-sufficient in the matter of 
quinine production. Attempts are now being 
made to overcome the financial and other 
difficulties hindcring the ready use of quinine 
through India. The  cinchona operations 


directly under the Government of India are | 


for the present confined to the Tenasserim 
district in Lower Burma, where a large tract of 
country is held in reserve. Considerable suc 
cess has already been achieved with the crop 
and it has been established that cinchona 
will grow jn this area and that it can be grown 


at some profit but indications here, as elsewhere | 


in India, point to the inadvisability of leaving 
eed subject to the vagaries of the climate 
none area and, generally, of localising effort. 
Other areas in Burma and in Assam scem suit- 
able for this cultivation and await experimental 
proof, when the present financial and other 
obstacles to cinchona development have been 
pvercome, 


’ The existence of the Botanical Survey, like! de 


that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a prouess Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
facta of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the Cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability—consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches 
into the systematics, physiology, ecology, and 
histology of plant life—the work accomplished 
in pure botany af the Royal Butanic Garden 
during the last century and a half has exercised 
a profound and far-reaching influence upen the 


| 


at proper intervals. 


afterwards rose to the rank of Major in the 
almy, may be said to be the father of Indian 
geography, and he was made “ Surveyor of the 
East India Company’s Dominions in Bengal’ 
by Lord Clive on the 1st January 1767. The 
Great Trigonometrical Branch, now termed 
the Geodetic Branch, was originated by Col. 
W. Lambton, who was first Superintendent— 
from 1800 to 1823. He was followed in that 
capacity by one of the best known Surveyor 
Generals of India, viz., Sir George Everest, who 
was head of the Department from 1830 to 1843. 

In 1904a Committee was appointed to examine 
the methods and working of the Survey of India 
with special reference to the preparation or 
revision and reproduction of the topographical 
maps of the country, to overtake the errors of 
revisional survey and to secure that the map of 
India should be brought up-to-date and revised 
A considerable increase 
of establishment was recommended and a pro- 
gramme for 25 years work was drawn up. 
Certain scales were determined, which however 
were from time to time modified, but the scale 
of 1” to 1 mile as the general standard for the 
whole of India was accepted. The work of the 
department has in recent years greatly been 
hampered by the general need for retrenchment 
and expenditure ; and owing to the fact that a 
very large proportion of the members served 
throughout the Great War in various capacities 
on various fronts little more than half of the 
programme which it was hoped would be com- 
pleted by 1930, has been done and this in spite 
of the reduction of the scale of Survey for less 
important areas. Thus, although new surveys 
covering an area about cqual to that of England 
are carried out every year, the maps of one- 
third the country are still very old and only 


'roughly kept up-to-date by means of rather 
| perfunctory information supplied by local 


officials : the old maps are also about 2 miles out 
of position, being based on a longitude of Madras 
ermined in 1815. On the other hand, the 
department's organisation has recently been 
improved by the creation of a new North-West 
Frontier Circle under a separate Directorate, 
the special functions of which are to deal with 
the requirements of the Army for operations 
in that area. This is in addition to the four 
already existing Circles for all India and Burma. 

The Department is responsible for all topo- 
graphical survey ; for explorations and the main- 
tenance of geographical maps of the greater Pal 
of Southern Asia; for geodetic work, incl g 
the main trigonometrical framework which 
extends in some cases far beyond the frontiers 
of India, and control networks of precise level- 
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ling based on tidal observatories, tidal preue Indian Science Congress—The Indian 
tions and the publication of Tide Tables for Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
nearly 40 ports between Suez and Singapore, the efforts of Prof. P S Macmahonand Dr J L. 
the Magnetic Survey, astronomical observa Simonsen These two gentlemen worked jointly 
tories with seismographic and meteorological! as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
records at Dehra Dun and geodetic investigations | till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
of an international character, 1n regard to which takes the management of the Congress finances and 
India enjoys a unique position between the publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
greatest lighlands of the world and a deep gress The objects are (1) to encourage research 
ocean extendmg to the Antarctic. indian and to make the results generally known among 
geodesy has thus disclosed by far the largest science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction In for personal mtercourse and scientific compa- 
the earth’s crust, which have led to some of nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
the most important developments of modern , one of the chief drawbacks in the hfe of workers 
geodetic research | in science in India, (8) to promote public interest 

While expending on topographical and geodetic 12 science, for this end the Congress is held 
work all funds allotted by Imperial Revenues , ®t different centres annually, and evening 
the Department 1s steadily developing the | lectures open to the public form an important 
policy of aiding local surveys m various ways,’ part of the proceedings of each Congress 


on piyment by those concerned These muiscel - 
laneous operations include all forest and canton Perales si ne gb A eorpabae i 
ment surveys and work for Boundary Commus | ings last for six days he Head of the Local 
jem many fiverain imigation, railway and’ Government 1s Patron of the Congress, the 
city surveys and surveys of tea gardens ming | Congress session 1s opened by a Presidential 
areas &c, with a great deal of control levelling! address delivere? by the President for the 
for them, muscellaneous administrative 13518 ;year The Presideni 1s chosen annually, the 
tance and officers are given to the revenue@' different sections beimg represented in turn. 
surveys of various Provinces and States The The gections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
Printing offices do much work for other Govern gnd Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
ment departments such as printing special Rotany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
maps, llustrations for Archeological Reports Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 
all diagramsfor Patents &c The Mathematical when the sections meet separately each section 
Instrument Office gives valuable aid to all|ig presided over by its own President also 
Government departments by ensuring a high! chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
standard of instrumental equpment, especially | the reading and discussion of the papers, 
in connection with optical work and by the'the afternoons to social functions and visits 
manufacture and repair of high classinstruments ‘ to places of interests, in the evenings public 
which would otherwise have to be imported jectures are delivered — 
from abroad 

The Department 1s also responsible for all _ The Indian Research Fund Association.— 
survey operation required by the Army and has This Association, which is a much older poe? 
NY et rng este caer tte yan consul Olt with a eum of pox 

ne x e 

ait requirements: eapeually in caanetian eit five lakhs (£33 000) set aside as an endowment 
air survey The development of air surveys for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
for various civil purposes 18 also receiving all the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
possible encouragement and assistance, while the Measures generally in connection with the 
nee pipet us cas photograph are being Street ee et and pevenvon hed 
studied expermentally 

Adminstration 1s by the Surveyor General, bea Pr inane Seals Pua pees ei 
saaate we a aay ste or Te sf aah to by other countries in very complimentary 
ment 0 e overnment of India ea 
quarter offices are at Calcutta under the Mnguage Still better, it has been copied by 


Assistant Surveyor General several other nations. 


There are seven Directors imcluding the During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Director Map Publication who 1s in adminis Body was altered by the Government of India 
trative charge also of the Photo-Litho Ofhce It was considered that in view of the largely 
and the Mathematical Instrument Offices, at increased activities of this Association, the 
Calcutta, and the Director, Geodetic Branch, Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
at Dehra Dun For topographical purposes expeditiously and economically conducted 
India 18 divided into five Circles, each under a the business of the Association should be now 
Director as follows —Frontier Circle, which made more representative incharacter It was 
deals chiefly with the Army, has Headquarters accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
at Simla, Central Circle pay aera Mussoorie, official membeis fromthe Legislative Assembly, 
Eastern Circle, Headquarters Shillong, Southern one from the Counuil of State, two from the 
Circle Headquarters Bangalore and Burm Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
Circle Headquarters Maymyo Any inquiries non medical scientist, The creation of a Recruit 
regarding surveys may be addressed either to ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
the Headquarters office or any of the Directors employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
concerned from whom also maps and publica- tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
tions of the Survey of India can be obtained, as under the consideration of Government It was 
well as from the Map Sales Office, situated at further decided that the Governing Body of the 
13, Wood Street, Calcutta. Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
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co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All India Institute of Public Health 
which 18 being built at Calcutta and of the 
sai ay Central Medical Research Institute 

Conference of Medical Research 
Workers 18 drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India 43% wcll as the de tailed 
schemes which arc proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year The resultsof these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in msking their recommenda 
tions for the programme of the following year 
The Advisory Boaid also met in December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended &@ Scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Iund Association 


The official organ of the Association is the 
** Indian Journal of Medical Research, ’ which 
has a wide international circulation The 
Association also publishes ‘‘ Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,’ which are supplementary 
to the ‘‘ Journal 

Since 18 ception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings The 
Association in 1929 30 financed 48 enquiries in 
the field of medical research, at an estimated 
cost of Rs 10,50,824 These mcluded investiga 
tions into various aspects of malaria, plague, : 
cholera, anti rabic vaccines, kala azar, leprosy, 
helminthological and nutritional diseases, tuber-— 
culosis, bacteriophage and its uses for the treat 
ment and prevention of dysentery and cholera, 
maternal mortality, morbidity in child birth 
anemia of peeeneney in India, determination 
of hemoglobin in health and in anszemias, causa 
tion of foctal and maternal dystocia in India, 
sprue, indigenons drugs, drug addiction, skim 
diseases, diabetes, the blood changes occurring 
in certain tropical diseases, spirochaetosis tians 
mission, study of the histology of the spleen and 
the bone marrow, filariasis, guineaworm disease 
relapsing fever, osteomalacia, secretion and 
composition of gastric juice in Indians, 
anthropological inquiry regarding determination 
of age for medico legal purposes and several 
minor inquiries on other diseases, 


The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which isa Central organisation, 
located at kasauli and Karnal, plague research 
atthe Haffhine Institute, Bombay, kala azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and Sirs see drugs and drug addic 
tion by Lt Col pra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
sa a international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Rors intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and 1s 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 


for Malirta Besides carrying out experiment: : 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, : 
annual classes are held at which candidates from | 


Surveys 


all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be apphed 
in connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malana, a new publication has been started 
known as the ‘* Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India,’”’ of which up to date four numbers 
have been issued 

The programme for 1930 31 consisted of 44 
enquuiics chicfly on the diseases above enumer- 
ated It1is proposed that the work of the Kala- 
azar Commission in Assam should be carried on 
as an enquiry mto the cause method of trans- 
mission cure and prevention of hala azar con 
ducted by Dr Napier of the School of Tropical 
Medicme and Hygiene, Crlcutta It 13 also 
proposcd to institute a Cholera Commission 
which will investigate the various aspects of the 
diteace 

Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India 1s the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob 
lems utately depends Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tious of the Department and a large amount of 
information 13 made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations arid to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off Dur 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 


_the general survey of the country, mineral depo 


sits of importance are sometimes discovered 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavour is made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the muneral 
discovered Collections of muinerals,rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public gallerics of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Cilcutta Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable edditions to the collections 
in recent ycars have been the remains of an 
thropoid apes of great age duvscovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hulls, a range 
which for hundreds of mules runs parilkl to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and 1s Jirgely compo ed 
of Himalayan detritus The Geological Survey 
help3in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions 
Lhe knowledge gamed concerning the geologicil 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strat. enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dame for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particulir building 
stones for particular purposes ‘Lhe Department 
is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water As & result of the 
knowledge gamed concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the consersation of the mi 
neral resources of the country The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers 
The publications of the Survey faclude the 
Memoirs, Records and Palwontologia Indica. 
The Survey headquirters are 2n Calcutta, 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


POST 


The control of the Posts and Telcgraphs 
pf Indiais vested in an officer designated | 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination te the Government 
of India in the Department of Industries aud 
Labour Fo1 the efhcicnt working of the Depart 
ment a representative of the Finance Deptt —the 
Financial Adviser Posts and Iclegraphs— 
has been attached to the office of the D G P 
& T The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept but also assists the 
D @ generally in all mattcis containing fin 
ancial implications The superior staff of the 
Direction in addition to the Director General 
himselt consists on the postal side of one Scnior 
Deputy Director General, one Deputy Ducctor 
General (postal scrvices) and sven (including 
one tmporuy) Asstt Ducctor General 
whose status 18 similar to thet of Deputy 
Postmaster General 


There 18 also a Publicity Officer attached to 
the D Gs office ‘The headquarters of that 
officer 15 at Bombay 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles as shown below 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and Nor 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan Tach of the firat eight is In 
charge of a Postmaster-General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director Posts & Telegraphs The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana Agencies 


The Postmast.rs Gencral are responsible to the 
Director General for the whole of the postal ar 
rangements in their respective circles mcluding 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers All the Post 
masters Gencral are provided with Deputy anu 
Assistant Postmasters General The nine Postal 
Circles are divided into Divisions eachin charge 
of a Super ntendent of Post Offices or ped 
Mail Service as the case may be and eac 
Superintendent 1s assisted by a 
number of odicials styled Insp ctors 


Generally there is a head post office at the 
head yquartcurs of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district arc usually 
subordinate to the head office for purpos s 


certain 


OFFICE. 


of accounts The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras Gencral Poat Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster General 
The Presidency Postmasters indeed, have 
Onc or more Superintendints subordinate to 
them When the dutics of the Postmaster 
ot 3 heid office become so onerous that he 1s 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postinaste: is appomted to relieve him of some 
of them and if still further rehef is required 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employeJ 
Ihe more tmportant of the ofhces subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub ofhces and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance Sub offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the publ, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub treasuries 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks accordingsto the amount 
of business 

Branch offcas are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed im charge either of departmental 
Officers on small pay or of extraneous agents 
such as school masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
luties 10 return for a small remuneration 


The audit work of the Post Offica 18 entrust- 
ed to fhe Accountant General, Posts and 
‘Lelegraphs, who {s an officer of the Finance 
Depertmont of the Government of India and 
18 not subordinate to the Director-General 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountanta-General, all of whom, witb the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actua) audit work of a certain 
nut ber of postal ciicles 


In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices 
The policy w to increase telegraph facilsties 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Qjfice, 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicible to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


below) 19 as follows — 


ee 
—_ 








ee eee 











When the When the postage! W he.. the postage 
—emmeromme postage is wholly is insufficiently 
is prepaid, unpaid, prepaid 
Letters, Anna Pics 
Not exceeding two and a half tolas _.. 1 
Bvery additional two and a half tolas or Double the pre {Double the defici- 
part of that weight .. ds : 1 3 paid rate eney (charge ible 
(chargeable on delivery ) 
Book and pattern packets §.% on delivery). 


Every 5 tolas or part of that weight .. 


i mmm soe sees nt 
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Postcards. 


Single 
Reply 


9 pies. 
1 anna 6 pies. 


(The postage on cards of private manufacture 


must be prepaid in full.) 
Parcels(prepayment compulsory). 


(a) Parcels not exceolng 440 tolas in 
weight :— ane 


Not exceeding 20 tolas .. . 0 2 


Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas .. ia 


For every additional 40 tolasor part of that 
weight 4 annas. 


(>) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas In weight :— 


Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 430 tolas Rs, 8 


4 annas for every additiona) 40 tol 
fraction thereof ap to 800 tolas. 


Registration is compulsory In the case of | 


parcels weighing ovcr 440 tolas. 


These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese Indias. 


In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 annasis chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 


Reyistration fee. Rs. &. 


For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
t-rn packet, or parcel to be regsatered 0 


Ordinary Money Order fees. 
On aby sum not exceeding Rs.10 ..0 2 


On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 ee ee 
On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 up to 

Ra. 600 -- O 4 
for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 


Telegraphic money order fees.—The same as 
the fees for ordinary moncy orders pilus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according a3 the telegram is to be sent 
as an ‘*‘Express”’ of aa an ‘“ Ordinary ” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
land telegraphic money order. 


In the case of Ceylon the telemaph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below :— 


Ezpreee—Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 
Ordinary.—Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word. Telegraphic 
Pani orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
ndia. 


Value-payable fees.—Those are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the foes for ordinary 
money orders. 


4 


Post Office Tartffs. 


Insurance fees. A. p. 
Where the value inward does not exceed 
Rs.100 .. Sa ba Zs soy 
Where the value insure] exceeds Rs. 10 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 .. » 0 4 
Where the value insured exceeds Rs, 150 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 ., -- O 6 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs, 200 and upto Rs.1,000 O 2 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 


thereof over Rs. 1,000 .. ee se OD: A 

As regards Portuguese India Foreign 
Tariff, 

Acknowledgment fee.—For each registered 


are | article 1 anna, 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 
pect of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 


| postage) (s aa follows -— 


Letters, 


To Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
other British Possea- 
sions and Egypt, 
including the Sadan, 


2} annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


8} annas for the first 
ounce and 2 apnas 
for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


es 2 anna, 
-- 4 annas, 


To other countries, 
colonies or places. 


Postcards, Single  .. ee 
9° Reply ee a6 


Printed Papere.—? anna for every 2 ounce 
or part of that weight. 


Businese Papers.—F¥or a packet not 
excecding 8 ouncesin weight.. -. 3 Annas, 


For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. Janna, 


Samples.—1} annas for first £ ounces and 2? 


anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 


Pareels. 


(t) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great. Britain and 
Northerr ireland are forwarded 
as mailsto the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows :— 


Via Over- 

Gibralcar. land. 

For a parcel— Rs a.p. Rs.a.p. 
Not over 3 lbs. a ~- 1 8 1146 

Over 3 Ibs., but not over 7 Ibs. 2 12 3 46 

Oat 11 ,, 3150 4 76 

, 4 20 6 80 780 


These parcels are delivered by the nost office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination , 


Posts and,T elegraphs Depariment. 


(vt) Parcela which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 ths. {the maxi 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded India through the 

medium of théefP. & O.5.N Co., and 

are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 

The postage charge applicable to 

such parcels is twelve annas for 

each pound, or fraction of a pound. 

The parcels are delivered free 01 

charze within a radius of one mile 

from the Company’s Head Office in 

London ; if addressed to any place 

beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 

are levied trom the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0.5. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
Indis, but must, if they contain 
coin, ete., be insured during transi 
wn India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 

Britain ani Northern Ireland under 

the value-payable system. 


Limits of Weight. 
Letiers.—4 lbs, 6 02. 
Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the - 


Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate—s Ibs. 

To Ceylon—No limit. 

To all other destinations—4 Ibs. 6 oz. 


Samples—To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Insh Free State, Hong-hong 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 lbs. 

To Ceylon—200 tolas. 

To all other destinations—1 Ib. 2 oz. 

Parcelg.—11 lbs, or 20 Ibs. 


Limits of Size. 


Letters—1} feet length by 13 feet in width 
or depth. If in form of roll, 24 feet in length 
aod 4 inches in diameter. 


Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 
Ceylon—2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. 

To all other destinations—1} feet in length 
by 14 feet in width or depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
80 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 


Samples.—To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate—2Z feet in length by 1 foot 
.in width or depth. 


To all other destination—14 feet in length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth. 


If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
1§ feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 


Money Orders.—To countries on which money 
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orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows .— 


Rs. 8. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ae 3 
On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs, 26.. $4 a ive 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25... . O 6 


For each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remain- 
der does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for 
it shall be only 3 annas. 


To countries on which money orders have to 

be drawn in sterling, the rates are as ays — 

. 8. 

On any sum not exceeding £1  O 4 
exceeding £1 but not exceeding 


£2 0 7 

, * £2 sa » £3 O10 
On any sum exceeding £3 Rs. 2. 
but not exceeding £4 0 13 

i] +] es £4 as Ty) £5 l 0 
” ee ee £5 ee ee ee l 0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupees for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas; if it does not excel £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas; if it docs not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 


aoe nce fees (for registered letters and parcels 
ney 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri- 
tius, Iraq, British Somaliland, the Seychelle., and 
if parcels to Zanzbar and Portuguese India. 


Where the value insured does not Annag 
excced Re. 180 ee ee ee 4} 
For every additional Rs. 180 or 
fraction thereof 5 ie 4} 
For insurance of letters and parcels to Greut 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to which tnsurance is 
available. 


Where the value insured does not Annas 
ex e@ ee ee 
For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof ae ee 44 
Acknowledge nent fee.—3 annas for each 


registered article. 


Magnitade of business in Post Office. — 
At the close of 1030-11 there were 115,206 
postal officials, 24,175 post offices, and 169,558 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 12,997 
million articles, including 54 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Rs, 63 
millions were sold for postal p " over 39 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs. 864-8 millions were issued, a sum of Rs. 247 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles; over 5 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,387-5 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 6°6 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad. 
pensions _ to Rs. 16°1 millions were 
paid to Indian pensioners and 14,001 
Jbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
3ist March 1931, there were 2,477,613 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Ra. 370 
millions and 79,058 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 148°6 millions, 
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Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


soearep ns OP tu 1912 tae telegraph | 
system in India was administered as a 7 as nl 
department by an officer designated Director- 


The telegraph traffic work is under the 


control of the Postmastera-General, each of whom 
ls assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 


General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- and a suitable staff of attached officers. 


tion to the Government of India inthe Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it | 
was decided to veat the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced ' 
I tue DULVAyY BUU UeuUral Uircius trum une 
lst July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several | 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- | 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs jn 


mhaena af tha éma Manlan Aebrnedinaéda ba 


officer there were several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. . 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from lst April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Persona! Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with an 
Assistant and an Assistant Director-General. 
On the 27th March 1920 a Oontroller of 
Telegraph Traffic was appoisted to assist the 
Deputy Director-General in the inspection of 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the | 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For pehisgha 9 engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. for Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
enginecring work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided inte twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Dtvisional Engineer. 
On the lst July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs, On the 3lst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Dhector Gencial’s office, which is in ad-| 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director 
charge of this branch and 
officer, 


of Wireless is in 
is assisted by two| 


The audit work of the Telegraph Department 


is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
|the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegta pt, 


assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistan 


Accountants-Geneial. 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegrams 

sant to or soectws dt feo siecos in. India OF 

Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
ff for inlane telegrams is as follows :— 


awwis < 


For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Private and State, Private and 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press, nary. press. nary. 

Rs. a. Rs.a. Re. a. Rs.a. 

Minimum charge.1 8 012 20 1 0 
Each additional 

wordover12..0 2 01 08 0 2 


The address is charged for. 


Additional charges. 


Mintmum for reply-paid |§ Minimum charge 
telegram for an 
Ordinary telegram. 


Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
a telegram of the 
class (ordinary or 
Express) prescribed 


by the sender. 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less .. ee aa ee -. 4annas. 
Colla ion .. - One half of the charge 


for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 


Rs. 

( If both the offices 

of origin and 
destination are 

closed “4 

If only one of tt 
For acceptance of en Offices is closed . 
Express telegram y If the telegram 
dunng the hours has 0 pass 
when an Office is through any 
closed, closed interme- 


diate Office an 
saan fee 
in respect of 
L each such office 


Signi lling by flag or sema- (The usual! in- 
phore to or from ships—per } land charge 
telc gram sa na -.) plus a fixed 

fee of 8 ens. 

Boat hire »-Amount actu- 


ally necessary. 


Copiee of telegrams cach 100 
words oF less 2.4 annas. 


Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


For 
For delivery delivery 
Press telegrams. in India. mn 

Ceylon. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex: 

press. nary. press 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Minimum charge .. 1 0 9 8 1 0 
Each additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respect of India, 
additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon... 0 2 01 0 2 


The address is free. 

Surcharge on telegrams —A surcharge of two 
annas or one anna according to the class of 
telegram ‘*‘ Express” or ‘‘ Ordinary’? 1s levied 
on every Indland ‘‘ Sent” telegram This 
surcharge does not apply to press telegrams nor 
to telegram to Ceylon 


Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreyn 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
are as follows :—- 


State 
Ordi- Defer- (Bri- 
Urgent nary. red. tish 
Govt ) 
Rs. a. Ra. a. Rs. a. Rs. a, 
All countries in 
Europe (except 
France) 
eu kastern .. 315 1 5 0 10} 0 10 


Great Bntain and 
Northern Ireland 


mnaI RT - —- 100 8 0 8 
Most other countries 
in Lurope wea 
IRT. .. -- — 2 6 O10} 010 


Radio-Telegrams.—For radio-tclegrams ad - 
dressed to ships at sea from offices 1n India or 
Burma and transmitted oa the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary Cc 1aTgcs) for radio telegrams from 

Nifices in India or Gurilia transiitted to sips at 
ea through the coast stations mentioned in 


he preceding paragraph : — 
Total charge 
per word. 
Rea, a. 
(1) All Government or Private 
Radio telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below es 0 13 


(2) British, Indian or Colonial 
Government Radio-tele- 
grams to His Britannic 
Mayjesty’s Ships of War 
or Ships of the Royal 
Indian Marine .. aa 0 8 
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(3) Private Radiotelegrams Rs a. 
to His Britannic Mayjes- 
ty’s Ships of War ; 0 8 
(') Radio telegrams to Spanish 
or Swedish ships se 0 12 


The sender of a radio erat may prepay 
+ reply He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “‘R P” followed by mention 
In Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
ovat 78. This expression counts as one 
wo 


DAILY LLTTER-TELEGRAMS 


Daily Letter Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, ex- 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee after 
forty eight hours They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
eens with certam exceptions as stated 

elow. 


The charge for a Datly Letter-Telegram 1s 
ordinanly a quarter of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimuin charge equal to the 
charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
1ncluding the indication DLT. 


The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 


On Indian lines Daily Letter Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 


In the Daily Letter-Telegram service the 
special instructions relating to prepayment of 
replies are admitted other special services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams. 


Pached messages, 1¢, messages intended to 
be communicated to different persons, are not 
accepted in the tert of Datly Letter-Telegrams. 
The charge for a week end letter telegram to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is 4 annas a 
word va Eastern and 34 annas a word vial RT. 
subject to a minimum charge for 20 words 
per telegram including the indication WLT. 


TELEGRAPHS. 
ABBREVIATED ao RATES “va 


Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Rsa. Rs.a. Bs, a 
Europe — 
Great Britain and Noar- 
thern Ireland .. »- 1008 0 4 
Irish Free State .. 1108 0 44 
Belgium i + 120929 0 5 
Holland, lIrance 13 0 90 5 
Germany .. Pe .. 1 4010 0 5 
Switzerland Bs 14010 0 5 
Italy, Norway . 1 4010 0 5 
Spain ea » 2 4010~ =... 
Other Countries in Eu- 
rope es e a6 1 5 0 103+ aa 


a 
¢ No deferred rate to Bulgaria, Rusa, and Turkey, 
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South Afria— Defd DLT 


Rsa, Rsa 


Ordy 
Rs a 


Union of South Africa 


and§. W. Africa =... 1:15: 20:154 0 8 
Amerwa ‘— 
ny Piet Nova 43 01440 6) 
Manitoba aw ~6)dh 2 dA 1 4 8} 
Vancouver BC .. 2 321340 9 
New York, Boston, ete, 113 0 145 0 6} 
ee ary mee eT a 14} 0 
Chicago gee Oe AS DO 
San Francisco, Scattle, 
cte cs és eciie 1 140 9 
Buenos Aires—tia IR T, 
London Marconi . os 4110 .. 
Rio de Janeiro—tvra TR 
T. London Maront. 3 219 =~ =«.. 
Valparaiso—- va =o RT 
London Marcom . 3 4110~.«. 
Havana—tia TR 251 4... 
Jamaica—rz IRT. .. 3 £ 1:10 


Week end Telter Teleqrams accepted on 
Siturday or any previous day of the week fur 
delivery on the following Monday—Jj annas per 
word for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Daily and Weekend Letter Telegrams— 
Minimum charge for 20 words. 


Ordinary rate telegrams may be wnitten ic 
Code. 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 


Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 


Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphy 
Guide, 


Growth of Telegraphs.—At the end 
1897-93 there were 50,305 miles of line an 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compare 
with 106 54> mules of line including cable an: 
573,461 miles of wire including conductor 
respectively, on the 31st March 1931. Thc 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 121 Sariegene 17 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
pet by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 

> e 


Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


.he increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures :— 


Private .. 4,107,270 13,557,784 

Inland ..< State .» 860,382 3,226,085 
Prets a 35,910 571,238 

(Private .. 735,679 2,627,704 
Forelgn..< State Na 9,696 34,758 
( Press a 5,278 97,720 





Eee 


5 754,416 18,115,379 








The outturn of the workshops during 1930-31 
represented a total value of Rs 24,02,163, 


Wireless —The total pumber of departmen! - 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1930-31 
was twenty-sx von, 2, Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gaya, Jo ihpur, 
Jutogh, Karachi, (two stitions) Lahore, Madras 
(3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, Peshawar, Poona, 
Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (3 stations), Sand, 
heads (two pulot-vessels), Secunderabad, and 
Victoria Point of which only Port Bhir and 


Victoria Point bocked telegrams direct from the 
public, 


The Duplex Ingh-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the wheat stone system being employ ed 
generally for this circuit, (ommuntcation with 
the Imperial Air Mail Aeroplanes is maintained 


during flight by harachi Radio between Karachi 
and Jash. 


The acroplanc conycving passcngergs and malls 
i twoon Karachi and Delhi woe in continuous 
witless Communication with the wicless stations 
af haracin, Jodhpw and Delhiduring flight. 


Telephones —On the 31st March 1931 
the number of telephone evyehinges established 
oy the Department was 206 with 18,834 straight 
line connections and 3,141 extension telephones. 
Ofthese exchanges, 160 were worked depart- 
inentally, lhe number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 2t 
wi h 34,919 connections. 


The total staff employed on telegraphs 
telephones and wireless on the 31st March 1931 
was 14,689, 


Posts and Telegraphs.—The capital outlay 
of the Indian Postsand Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year ended 31st 
March 1931 was Ks, 67,50,607 and Rs. 
15,22,36,121 respectively. The receipts for the 
year ended 31st March 1931 amounted to 
Rs 10,77,86,054 and charges (including interest 
on capital outlay) to Rs 12,31,35 362, the result 
being a net logs of Re, 1,33,49,308. 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
eff cted in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk ot the population has 
b2en slow and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. ‘‘ The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
castoms injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of pubic cleanliness has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been eifected 10. 
many places; but the village house 1s still often | 
ill ventilated and over-vonulated: the village | 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank | 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools, ' 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking , 
That the way to improvement hes through thc 
education of the people has always been 
tecognised ” 


Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
py as education progressed, education develop- 

, and funds were available In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India Summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
reso ution (Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919 It will ‘e found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et seq ) and earlier editions, One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
poe making if a@ subject directly responsi- 

le to local control through Min'sters It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 


The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisacion of the League of Nations, 
concluded “that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in Bmtish India 1s one 
of no mean importance, that 1t has evolved 
over a couple of centuries durmg which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that 1t has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it 1s regarded it 1s an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed” He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that “in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car.’’. 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were 10 some provinces now 10 a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed” But, he 
says ‘though the picture is nelther bright nor 
the future rosy, it 1s becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indiao 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with whjch goes to prove 
my contention ”’ 


India’s birth rate in 19235 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2+ tames that of 
England and Wales and nearly 44 times that of 
New Zealand ‘The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, 1¢, plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malara, and dysentery shows 
(saysthe Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India 18 one of the world’s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the othei1s and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think ‘Briefly 
their unplication 1s that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, 1s sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It1s not for India to say that so far as she 
ig concerned prevention is im ble. If we 
think of the effect of sunhght on tubercle md- 
den children , of the effect of feeding on nckets, 
scirvy and beri ben, of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation *’ 


The Public Health Commussioner In an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the .import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress, There 18 at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing admunistrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constututional Reforms now in progress. 
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The Commissioner in his annua] report to any modern State to work to and which are as 
Government for 1927 gives at the outset follow — 
the following text for thought Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which (a) ascertainment and accurate registration 


many of us think 1s long overdue for the ar of the data obtainable , 

I mpire, would accelerate progress 15 a matter 

of opinion , but there can be little doubt that such (>) ell obra i eee encanta 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro and physiology and not on disease or 


gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine pestilence 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather , 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles (c) the study of the character and incidence 


as have been laid down by the Chief Medical of disease its causes and predisposin 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health 1n his conditions its mode of spread stsacuan 
1927 report and by a genume attempt to work factors which increase or reduce It and the 
tothese SirGeorze Newman points out that means of its treatment and prevention , 


‘Nothing 1s more certain than the fact that the 


physical advancement and health of mankind = (q) the establishment of a national organisa 


= 


is dependant not upon a doctor s stunt here or i th ent of Dub 
a salutary institution there but upon the whole Seeeuiation Gare ee atthe ae 
social evolution of the people Now, these tions and enlightenment of the people 


desired ends are not reached merely by announ 

cing them stillless by leaving things tochance 44 43 for consideration how far we in India 
drift or fate they can in any case onlv be are now working to these basic principles or are 
partly reached at all without foresight organis. jirely to m the future and whether our existing 


tion and expenditure He proceeds to inculcate public health organisation 1s best suited to 
four basic puneiples which 1t 1s necessary for enable us to do this ” 


The following table of vital statistics i» taken fromthe Pubhc Health Commissioner's latest 
annual report — 


Birth Kates (per mille) Death Rates (per mill ) 











Province 

1929 Previous 1929 Previous 

| 5 years 5 ycars 

Delhi | 47 &9 42 77 36 79 33 12 
Bengal . 29 03 28 07 23 05 2 03 
Bihar and Orissa 35 06 36 09 26 09 20 08 
Assam 32 77 30 49 20 91 23 "0 
United Provinces 34 33 35 32 24 26 24 98 
Punjtb 44 05 42 Ol 28 75 32 42 
N W Frontier Piovince 20 82 29 02 23 07 22 03 
Central Provinces and Berar 43 96 45 24 34 13 31 83 
Madras 37 09 35 02 25 03 25 OL 
Céorg 22 12 19 98 23 24 33 72 
Bembay 38 27 36 46 30 53 26 57 
Burma 26 43 26 26 22 06 20 41 
Ajmer Merwara 34 39 32 33 80 02 27 06 


British India 35 47 34 98 25 95 26 09 


Chief Causes of Mortality. 56 





Chief Causes of Mortality —There are three main classes of fatal diseasss specific fevers 
diveases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases Intestinal and skin parasites 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The cable below shows the number of 


deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1929 — 


Mortality during 1929. 


D—Leaths R— Ratw per mille 


Dysentery } Respira- All 














Province Cholera | Smali pox| Plague Fevers and tory other 
Diarrhea | Diseases causes 
| | 
Delhi sD 193 236 1 8 437 82a 499) 3 730 
LR | 38 47 0001 16 8> 1 64 997 7 48 
Bengal ; {R &1 090 20 407 71 31 37 lob 52843 189 236 
&R 1 7] 4 lo 3 8 1 ; 40 
Bihar and YD 104034 ¢ 671 & 266 602 033 20 (08 6 537 167 839 
Orissa R 3 0 2 g 17 7 6 2 49 
Assam {R 770) 1 648 83 520 9 662 > 794 34 894 
R 1 13 sii 12 19 1 41 85 4 9 
U Provinces {hk 50 924 11 720 37 678 810 583 14 d60 33932 141 377 
R 1 12 26 83 17 86 33 74 312 
Punjab {f 2 309 7 7€3 2053 402 429 13 208 BL RTT 110 324 
R 11 38 10 19 61 64 253 5 37 
NwWr Pep {R 30 086 42 410 301 2182 9 033 
R 01 27 1) ba 14 1 02 2 36 
CP & casi 6 168 ] 301 2 808 271 04 29 934 38 269 125 248 
R 44 10 20 19 42 21> 27) 9 O1 
Madras D 25 846 9 = 1 801 339 02 7a 587 Ot) 1a9 495 299 
R 0 oA 0 a8 0 04 8 27 1 8&4 2 20 1209 
Coorg D 1 23 1 3111 120 266 367 
K 01 14 01 18 bas 0 73 1 62 2 24 
Bombay gp y aaa 10 63> 18 014 246 428 25108 99 £96 175 881 
UR 47 56 04 12 86 1 31 o 21 9 18 
Burma Dp 7970 1 841 1 867 78 746 8 4#1] 12 307 127 700 
R 74 17 17 7 26 78 1 14 11 80 
Aymer Me f D 20 200 ‘ 11 709 215 392 2 162 
wara R 04 v4 23 74 42 79 4 49 
f DD! 295 434 72 as 72489 3612 903 230,476 399 049) & 579 090 
1929 | 
ritish | ; R 122 30 30 14 96 97 1 65 6 54 
India f TD | 301,305 96 123 121 242) 3 428 951 221 332 385,301| 1 575,860 
1928 | 
{| R 1 45 40 50 14 20 92 1 60 6 53 


| 





ee 





Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitablv submitted arc belatcd owing to 


the number of provinces from which retury:have to be collated 
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The Public Health Commissioner tn his most 
recently published annual review shows that the 
outstanding data concerning public health m 
the year 1929 are bnefly as follows — 

(1) The birth rate fell from 36 78 per mille 
in 1928 to 35 47 in 1929 

(2) The death rate rose from 25 59 pm 
in 1928 to 25 951n 1929 

(3) The infantile death rate (per 1000 live 
births) rose from 173 in 1928 to 178 in 1929 
The death rates of some other countrics durmg 
1929 were—] ngland and Waks 74 Canida 92 
United States of Ameiica 68 New Zcaland 34 
Australia 51 Union of South Afiia (White) 64 

Live births in British India = nuimlx red 
8 565 341 or 317 222 less than the figure for 
1928 the birth rate being 35 47 aguiny, 36 781n 
1928 35 27 1n 1927, and 34 98 the quinquennial 
mean fhe proportion of mal sto evcry 100 
females born was 108 the same as the quin 
quennial average [he highest birth rate was 
record¢d in Delhi Province (47 89) and the 
lowest in Coorg (22 12) The most noticeable 
deere asces occurred In United Provinees (— 3 91) 
Bihar and Orssa (—2 7) Central Piovinecs 
(—2 55) JFxcept in Bihar and Orissa United 
Provinecs and Central Provinces the quinquen 
nial avcrige wos cacecded in wll the provinces 
In Bombay Presidency the birth rate recorded 
was the hizghcst on record since 1901 In the 
Punjab the birth rate vaned between Hissa 
(53 8 pm the highest) and harmal distiict 
(34 6 pm the lowcst) Burth ratios excec ded 
de sth rvtios in all the provin ¢s except Coorg 
where the death rate was in cxcess by 1 62 
The follotig provinces showed the largest 
increas d ratios ot births over dcaths —Punjab 
(15 75) Madras (12 63) Assam (11 86) Delhi 
11 10) and United Provinces (10 07) 


Deaths numberd 6 267391 males bing 
3 255 402 and femalcs 3011989 as compard 
with 6 180 114 m 1928 an incrcase of 87 277 
Registered births «xceeded dcaths by 2,297 950 
Cooig excepted all the provinces contributed to 
the increase The dcath rate was 25 95 per 
mille 45 against 25 59 in 1928 ind a quinqucn 
nial mean of 26 U9 


A total of 1 528 026 derths or 24 per cent 
of the total m ntality occuricd during the first 
year of lite against 1 536 186 or 25 per cent in 
1928 (In England and Walks the corr spond 
ing figuras for 1928 and 1929 wire 9 3 and 
90 respcctively) The deasathiate per 1000 
live buths was 178 39 (172 94 m 1928) It 
varid between 240 (the highest) in Ccntral 
Provinecs and Burw and 135 (the lowcst) In 
Bihar and Orissa, 

Throughout British India 53 out of evcry 
1 000 infants born alive fatkd to survive the 
first weck of life and about one half of the 
infantile mortality (under ont year) occurred 
during the first month and the other half occur 
ring during the rcst of the year 

[he Public Health Commissioner wites — 

* India s death rate in 1928 was nearly double 
that of Kngland and Wales and three times that 
of New Zealand her infantile mortality tate 
was nearly 24 times that of 1 nzland and W ales 
and about five times that of New Zc alvnid 
One 1s often tempt«d to paust and ash onesclt 
whether our cffoits to reduce the infantile 
mortality are! ading us and whether the effoits 
on behalf of the child up till one year of age are 


Public Health 


not in the long run useless unless the work of 
supervision ts continued toschoolage There 1s 
to my mind little doubt that adequate nutrition 
must be ensured during this pre schoolage other 
wise the child saved during the dangerous first 
yeal will be certain to lapse into the class of the 
physically defective and he hable to preventable 
disease Unsuitable and insufficient food leads 
to malnutrition and disease and so we must 
return to education as the bedroch of progress— 
education in this case on the basic foods necess 

wy for healthy development Ihis_ represents 
perhaps the most useful aspect of our child 
wilfaic work though much requnes to be done 
to improve the standard of nutrition amongst 
India 4 masses 


* How far awty India still 1s from being able 
to furnish a reasonably accurate statement 
mr Zardng her matrnal mortality it 15 dificult 
tosay but present figures are of littl value 
What India 5 true figures would be it 15 difficult 
to imvgine but since the revised classification 
of 1911 we know the cvxtent of this vast and 
largely unexplored ficld for female medical 
activity and this prc supposes the need for 
trained workcis—such workirs as are now 
being turned out by the various activities under 
the I idy Duffurm kund lo mect this money 
is ¢sscntial Government cannot do everything 
in this respect and the erying necds are for 
intcrest in the work and moncy to curry it on 
and (xpand it If Fngland can in 1928 29 
oiganised 891 ante natal clinics (301 being 
voluntary) 2480 matcrnity beds in 152 insti- 
tutions 2 522 infant welf.ire centres (899 being 
voluntary) 24 babies hospitals with 604 beds 
15 observation wards with 131 beds and 4131 
health visitors, it 18 easy to1cahse the eatent 
There 15 no royal road here for it1s the people 
only who can save themselves by showing their 
commonsense their intelligence and their 
acceptance of hygienic standards and laws 


“ A word 15 necessry re tuberculosisin India 
This 1» one of our biggest problems and will, 
T hope be tackled in the near future by + suit 
sable organisition The kevnote is not ‘sana 
toi.” but education tIhis will have to be 
done largely by Indians 23 1t 18 fot Indians 
but that it will bear fruit in season there Cannot 
be much doubt The womens movement— 
now so effectually launched 1n moat province s— 
would seem to be ible to exert + percat ind 
bene fiaial action on this discase withm a very 
short period if it suceceds 15 manv believe it 
will in mitizgatng the hyzinic disadvantages 
of purdah 

Meat ind food contiol and nutuitional 
nvestigation on an organised basis ire in thar 
infincy but they must come more and more 
to the front In connection with public health 
work in India Ihe influence of the teaching 
and research on this in the new Public Health 
Institut. in Calcutta once 1t 1s opentd, will, 
it is expect d, be both beneficial and great 


‘ Indias International health relations and 
commitments 1 main much as befor and have 
been fully dealt with Hf however Indias 
trade 15 not to be penaliscd and her fur name 
to he besmuched 1t will be rmperative to rcalise 
that giading up of ports 1s an essential item of 
port poly a sound and necessary investment 
and one of the cost of which must be met gene 
rously and with an cye to the future ’ 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 


General Health statistics of the British Army in India 
during the year 1929 





Invalids 
ve Invalids Invalids finally Averdage 
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3 Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio |Ratio 
No | per N> per |No| per |No_ per |No| per | No per 
| 1 000 1 000 1 000 1 000 1 000 h.000 
| | | 
Officers 2395| 9964lo 9 17 7 10) 384 14 20 | 36 6415 30 
sauce Other} 55 628,33 908 609 9] 1 8) 2 84) 044) 9 78 1 693 47 30 44 
nks 
Bitish Other} 3921) 1 2093°1 1 9} 2 30) 58} 14 79 43 3411 05 
Rinks wives 
Britih Other 826 83 84 
Ranks wives 
—parturition | 
British Other} 6162) 1690274 3) &7| 14 12) 14) 2 2” 6? 0010 06 
Ranks chil | 
dren | 
Others 2 005 40 23 | 73 93 
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There were 158 deaths or 2 84 per 1 000 of the stiencth com] ared with 2 99 per 1 000 im 1928 
and 3 34 1n 1913 


The most important ciuses of mortality; were — , Drowning 8 
Local injuries 22 Tul erc ulosis of lung 7 
Enteric group of fevers 19 | Malaria 7 
Pneumonia 16 TF ffects of heat 6 
Appendicitis 9 Surcides 6 


544 or 9 78 per 1 000 of the str nzth we e sent home as invalids compared with 9 87 in 19 8 
and 7 49 1n 1913 


The principal causes of wnralidin7 to the The invaliding rate shows no significant 


= change the slight fall that has occurrcd was due 
United Kingdom were to a decrease in the number of in\ alids for middle 
‘Lul ereulc sis eal disease and deformities of the feet 
Pulmonary 401. i? The average number constantly sick in 
Other forms i7J hospital was 1 69347 or 3044 per 1,000 of the 
strength compared with 29 04 per 1 000 in 1928 
Di ea es of middle car 52 = 29.18 in 1927 and 29 68 in 19138 
Mental diserses 52 81 437 men or 1,464 0 per] 000 of the strength 
Disordered action of heart 36 were treated aS out patient wth an average 
Epilepsy o daily numbei ualer treatment of 1 10.87 or 
are aoe 19 88 per 1 V00 
DERormibies OF CRE aeEL : The combined ratio constantly sick m hos 
Neurasthenia and hy ster a he pitil and under treatment as out patients was 
Valvular disease of heart 14 v0 32 per 1 000 of the strength compared with 
t ‘ 46 97 in 1928 
Bronchitis 12 The actual loss to the army in India in 
Dysentery 10 working days was 618 116 due to sick in hospital 
Dislocation and displacement 10 and 403 642 due to sick in barracks making 


a total of 1 021 758 da\s compared with 970,100 
Rheumatic fever 9 in 1928 
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R A #F ,Civihans and Pensioncrs 


57 886 or 4490 per 1000 of the strength 
wer admuitt(d to hospital compired with 371 o 
mm 1928 There isthus in imere ise of 77 5 per 
1 000 comy arcd with the 1928 flLures 

Malaria was rsponsiblk for the great increase 
in the sick rates and it will be seen later that 
the incidence was } ractically entirely confined 
to certain jimited areas in the Northern 
Commind osandfiyfever and dysentery also 


show in incr ase but thcse are more than 
counter! anecd by deerases in d ngue 
LEPROSY 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to day 
In 1921, when the last Census was Made leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmuy hke blindness, 
insanity and deaf mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these The number counted was 102513 
as against 109,094 in 1911 But it is 
doubtful if this fi ure represents anything 
more than the more advanced cases and possi- 
bly a majority of this number are the begging 
and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country Dr EF Moir MD FRCS, the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine says that recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one mnulhon 
people in India suffering from fepros; " 


mfluen7a minor septic diseases bronchitis, 


pharyngitis and Mumps 


The record death rate for Indian Troops in 
1928 namely 2 84 per 1 000 his unfortunately 
not been maintined, The 11t rose in 1929 to 
3 41 per 1000 an increase of 057 This 
increas. may te aserited to the dept atu 
eff cts of majiiia mn fay ouring the onset of an 
rwdvcrsely ufficting the result im such diseases 
as pit umonia and tuberculosis of the lungs 


IN INDIA 


Early in the year 1924 the British Cmpire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H R H The Pmnce of Wales 
as Patron the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair 
man of the General Committee and H & the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice Presidents 
Tollowing its formation and in view of the 
good results bemg obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy H L the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the 1nauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing Various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting m Delhi on 
the 27th January 1920 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso 
ciation was issued by His Lxcellency the Viceroy 
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on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs 20,00 000 
which was invested in the end of 1928 Ihe 
investirents amounted to Rs 20,63,065 yiclding 
an annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000 


In the scheme of anti leprosy campaign 
which the Association has put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and pubhshing propa 
ganda material, arranging for the traimng of 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment of the facts regirding the 
incidence and endemuicity of leprosy Measu 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin 
cial committees a3 agents of the Indian Council 
in th Provinces 


The policy and principles of the British 
[mpire Leprosy Relicf Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its ‘Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti leprosy campaizn 
in India” which was published in 1926 This 
document sought to bring out the following 
Main points which according {to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population and the disease 1s 
common among all classes of the community 


(2) Segregation is not the most appropri 
ate method of dealing with lepers for 


(2) financially it would be impossible , 


(o) any attempt to impose forcible segrega 
tion would drive patients parti 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease to 
conceal their misfortune and as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 


(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are jess amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
djsease has made but little outward manifes 
tation, can be controlled by treatment 


(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat 
ment of early cases 


The Indian Council therefore while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers strongly recom 
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mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects — 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till 1t 
becomes more advanced, more infect 
ous and less remediable, and so 


(5) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer 


The report of the Associxtion for 1930 shows 
that the (Central Committec sp nt, during 
tha list sin years Rs 1 01 783 on the promotion 
of medicil rescarch under Dr L Mur 
MD, FRCS, at the School of Tropical 
Medic ne and Hygiene (alcutty Rs 57 723 
on the triiming of doctors im the diagnosis and 
special treatment of kprosy Rs 49,287 on 
propaginda Rs 66470 on Survey, ‘ind 
distributed Ks 297,752 to the Provincial 
Brinches Special emphasis is lid = on 
the importance ot survey ‘ here are 
four different aspects of the survey which 
are all of greit importance, In the first 
place there 1s the survey proper In 1926 
Dr Muir made 1 short survey of certain 
endemic areas in the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency, and the important data 
which he then collected impress d upon the 
(cntral Committee the necessity of conducting 
survcys of selected areis throughout Indii, 
in order that the true position of the country 
in regard to the various importint fictors of 
the disease may be understood and the com 
paign he directed in the hiht of the experences 
thus gamed ‘The Committee 1s of opimon 
that the survey 13 playing ind will play an 
important part in hi Ipinz the problem of Icpro 
gy to be studied in its true perspective In 
the secord place the survey party is triiming 
more doctors on the spot Tinrdly, comes 
the establ»hment of clinics in the provinces 
where the knowledge gamed by the doctors 
trained, whether it Cuilcutta or elsewhere, 
| cin be put to practical use Finally, 1t 1s impos 
able to over estimate the value of this part of 
the campaizn 1n stimulating interest 1mong the 
authorities concerned as well a8 among the 
public, in the work as a whole, and in demons- 
trating the great potentialities of the campugn 
Lhe results which are being obtiimed are of 4 
| nature which will ultimately benefit all the 
Branches 


's Excellency the Viceroy 1s the President 
of the Indian Council the Hon ble Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, At, CIE, 108, the Chair 
man of the Kxccutive Committee, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Sinzh Pur, the Honoriry 
Scertary and Sir | rnest Burdon ht Csi, 


,;O1k,1¢%, the Honorary Lreasurcr 
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BLINDNESS 


All over the East and in fact in most tropical 
and sub tropical countries blindness 1s very 
bet and only of recent ycars have people 

gun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relic ved and still more of it 1f not most 
of it could with proper measures taken be 

reventcd In kgypt renowned for 1ts suffer 
ngs from blindness it was a gift of some £43 000 

made by Sir I rnest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service which began under the 
guidance of Mr MacCallen has now spread all 
over the country and gives medial treatment 
to thrce or four hundred thousand patients 
a jyéar Northern Africa ‘Turkey Persia 
India and China are all countries where there 1s 
a very hizh incidcne of blndness and suffering 
from «yt discase and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mamly rural 
and illiterate p»>pulations There 18 a gitat 

trachomi belt extendimg from China into 
Eistern Lurope stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the Ingher standard of 
hving sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained 


India 1s in this great Blindness Belt Accord 
Ingtothe last census returns there are 480 000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 milhons§ Jhat 1s an incidence of 
14 totally blind to every thousand of the popu 
lation But the census figures are notonously 
defective and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind und whereve1 
this has been done the census figures have 
been found to be much too low ‘Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of1 74 In Ratnaziri an meidence of 1 5 
was found a8 agaist the census figure of 0 7 
in Bijapur 2 6 as against 0 7 In the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found If 
as ils not unlikely this sort of error ot under 
estimation in the census report 183 general then 
it 18 not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons m India 1s more 
dike 14 mulliuns than the half million shown in 
the census returns 


These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the tull picture 
for they mclude only totally blind of both eyes 
and siy nothing ot the much greater mathe 
who from neglected eye diseases are partially 
or even nearly blind and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired Lhe 
term blindness has a different mterpreta 
tion in every country Ina report on the Pre 
vention of Blindness published by the League 
Of Red Cross Societies these different mterpre 
tations are shown In the United States blind 
ness 18 defined as inability to see well enough 
to read evi n withthe ald of glasses orforillitera 
tes imabihty to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness and m Egypt a 
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IN INDIA 


person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
a India there 1s little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above Recently the All-Incha Blind 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending 1ts camps 
and dispensaries and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision 
the result of eye disease It appears not un 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half mullion totally blind persons and 
in addition to these four and a half nmullion with 
more or less rmpaired ey esight 


No one says Col R H Ehhot late of the 
Madris Ophthalmic Hospital writing in the 
Bntish Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1919 

who has not worked in India can form any 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa 
ble and curvble blindness which 1s laying 1ts 
shidow over the health happimess and useful 
ness of this great portion of our Empire and 
the same writer in another place has said — 

It 18 difficult for anyone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by the 
ten thousand whereas it 1s really a disease 
which when properly treated at an early stage 
should not cause the loss of a single eye The 
neglect of patients suffering from small pox and 
othe: febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
ot bhndncss while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by irnitint drugs 14 probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout the land Large numbers 
of men and women suffermg from glaucoma 
from cataract and from other curable diseases 
are allowed to hide 1n their villages hike wounded 
anunals waitmg only their release by death 
This is not an overdrawn pkture Itis a state 
ment of cold hard cruel facts well known to 
every ne who has practised or 1s practising 
medicme in the hast 


In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
kgy pt and the possibilities of similar work in 
India the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1923) 
remarks — It would seem worth while for 
the Gov ernment of India to examine the working 
ot this splendid organisation for in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology there 
has been little orgamsed work 1n ophthalmic 
research except In Madras even there the work 
has been done by men who have already a large 
amount ot routme work to perform India 
as a whole owes 1ts position in the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiast’ whose names are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mention them What 
has been possible in Egy pt should also be possible 
in India and it would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of Schools 
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Ophthalmology, in places like Madras ind 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist At 
these schools advanced teaching and research 
in ophthalmology would be carried out and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalm c relief at selected centres all over 
India (There are now schools of ophthilmo 
logy at Madras Bombay Calutta and 
Lahore) 


Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept 1920) the followinz statements ire made— 

What is wanted 18 some large orgamsation 
covering the whole of this sub content ind 
aiming chiefly it Prevention rather than 
treatment In bnef what the position 
now calls for 1s an all Indiy movement 
Obviously the mim question is one of general 
public health Publi health 1s a transferred 
department but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India interests itself in the 
matter in co operation with missioniry ind 
voluntary movements we do not despur of 
seeing an all India organisation created and 
built up 


Associations known as “ Blind Relief” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India in conjunction with Government 
hospitals to alleviate this affix tion of blindness 
The number of eye doctors nm India 18 notor! 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
In the large towns The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas They 
also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty 1 13 to find out the hidden blind 
and get them to the medical centre for relief 
to find out cases of small pox (1 constant source 
of blindness in children) to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmiy neon 
torum tok ep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease und to treit in the villages simp! 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes Since 
their mception the Assouitions have been the 
means of restorins sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more) =The work 1s capable of indefl 
nite extension and the need for some such org in 
sation has been shown In 1917 Colonel Flliot 
wrote as follows To me it seems that the 
duty and privilege of undertaking this work 
lie with the State and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large Unfortunately 
this 1s not the view that his been taken by thosc 
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in authority and consequently we sce the specta 
cle of private enterprise endevvouring to under 
take this colossal task It 18 at least 
permissible to voice in admiration for the 
stand tahen by Mr Henderson [Hounder of 
the Blind Relief Association movement who 
began the work in 1913] ‘The best that one 
can hope for his endeavour 18 that he will sue ceed 
m arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
to the neads of their less fortunate countrymen 
and that this little cloud no biggerthan a mans 
hand will end in a monsoon ot active effort 
Asthe above was written in 1917 1615 not alto 
gether applicable to the critiism of Govern 
ment of today 1s it has alieady been shown 
thit there are now s¢veral schools of ophthal 
mology im IJndii and the (,)vernment eye 
hospitals ire dom z tremendous work but these 
hospit ils are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of Imaginition 
give relicf to the mullions living m the rural 
aTtas 


The All-India Blind Rehef Association.— 


| (The Green Stir Souety) exists to co ordinate 


and cntralise the various Assouiations m the 
mofussil und to extend their work It 15 under 
the pitronage of the Governor of Bombay and 
his for 1t3 life President Mr € G Henderson 
(late IT G S) wh) founded wii maniged for 
many years all the brinch Associitions working 
in Western India It 18 .ffiliited to the Inter 
mitional Assodation for the Prevention of 
Blindness whith his its heidquarters in Piris 
and wis formed on September 14th 1929 
under the auspices of the Teague ot Red Cross 
Societies and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness ‘he organising 
Secretary 18 R Crawford Hutchinson The 
Town Hall Bombay 


A beginning his been made but it 1s only a 
beginning ind it 18 but the fringe of thts vast 
problem thit his been touched The schools 
of ophthilmology in India wre turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons wh) ie crowding their 
profession im the citicy ind lirge towns A 
scheme for taking these men inl placing them 
in selected centres has been workcd out all that 
8 required 18 monetiry help The cost 18 
muunal and here 18 un opportunity for the 
generous ind public spirited to emulate Sir 
Frnest (issel and give t> Inlia in eye service 
of which Indi int the whole world could be 
proud ind to the peoples of India that which 
to them 1s probably their most precious posses 
slon—their sight 
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Child Welfare Movement 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
Mat ral! and infant mortality Thc Azures for 
maternil mortahty arc not accuratcly known 
but they are cetiinly not Iess thin 10° per 
th usand live buths oiten more It has been 
calculated thot every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement 
which owes much to the All India Maturmitv and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aime at gradually establishing a net 
work of child welfare centres m most of the 
larger towns in Indit The imalsamition of 
thesetwo Bodies which has tikcn place, form 
Inf the Matermity ind Child Welfare Bure vw 
will undoubtedly increase ind devel p the 
work In ill the great centres of Saaalabun: 
work 13 now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the carc of babics Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo Indi1n women have been 
opened in order to sprcad the clements of 
infant hygiene to othcr parts of India Most 
hopc ful sign of all, Indian ladics are begining 
to interest themselves in this work 1n large 
numbers But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistunt widcspread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under 
taken, if anv upprociable reduction 13 to be 
tnade in the appalling mortality of young 
children 


Centres of Activity -Iht © may be most 
onvenicntly grouped unda provinecs thouzh 
the yanious provinces differ consideribly in the 
neture of the work undertaken tnd the wnount 
of orgamsation displived Tt 15 noteworthy 
that the work 1s most co ordinitcd wd most 
energetically curried on where there are persons 
sppointcd under the Ducctors of Publae Health 
whose speviwl duty it 15 to foster Child Welfare 
a b1y 1t10% 


Bombay Presidency —In Bombay City 
two orginisations are at) work nimely that 
under the Corpor3tion and a voluntary socicty 

Both cmploy medical women and health visitors 
who conduct clinics wd do home visiting Lhe 
Corporation lo stifts ind iuns a number 
of small mateumity homes which are much 
apprictited by the proplk Indeed an out 

Standing feature of mitermty work in Bombay 
18 the number of confinemcnts which tike plice 
in hospitals Ihe wretched housing conditions 
and poverty of the prople howcvcr carry off 
avery laige proportion of the infants which are 
safcly ushered into the world by the care of the 
hospitals) Organised child welfare work 18 
unfortunately arcely limited to the Presidency 
capital in other places the deyclopment has 
rather been m the diucction of tho establishment 
of small miteinity homes which are mostly 
vely flourishing and do cacellunt work 


Piopaganda work has been very ener,etically 
cannic 1 on by the Bombay Presidency Health 
and Baby Weck ‘This organisation supplies 
littrature postcrs, magi lantern slides and 
evn cncna films for health teaching and 
airwecs for local baby wecks throughout the 
Presidency Thc work of the Scva Sadan 
Sour ty 1t Poon 3118 remarkible for the cncourage 
mcnt 1t has givcn to education for the profession 
medicine nuising and public health Without 
such trained personnal progress would be re 
peitcdly hdd up Ihe harachi Branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Socicty has sppointed a traincd 
wom in organi (1 for touring the districts of Sind 
a rion where the mfant mortality 1s appal 
lingivhigh Ihe Dais Improvement has done a 
rcmatkable work in training indig( nous mid- 
wives yn ind around Hyderabid Sind = Lhe 
welfaic worhot the B B & C I. Railway 13 
mihins progress, a gocd miny centres have been 
c tebla hed and thar efficiency 15 increasing 


Bengal — Here agin thc major portion ot 
the child welfarc work 16 cariied on 4¢ the capital 
I fforts are buing made to spread the work into 
the districts but progress 18 very slow In 
Calcutt « the Corporition carrics on an extensive 
work supplyimg triined midwives in thc homes 
of the poor Lhe infints thus brought under 
the calc of the scheme are followed up by a 
system of house visiting IJhe Indian Red 
Cross Society has several child weltire clinics 
1 feature of which 15 the supply of milk for 
children free or at lowcost Besides this the 
Sounty 15 Largely responsible for the Health 
visitors tiaming school, tu which the local 
government has 1s yct given no aid In three 
of the big yute mulls centres are now established 
and 1t1s hoped that furthe: progress will soon 
be madc in this direction Ihe work in Dacca 
progresses well and nearly half of the imfants 
born arc under the care of the scheme 


Madras —Jhe child welfire scheme of the 
Corporation continues to develop ‘There 18 a 
dangcr that the dusne of the people for medical 
aid will interfere with the truly preventive 
nature of the work and the supply of medicines 
should be cut down A large amount of milk 
1s Supplied free or at less than cost price to the 
poorer citizens ‘The Corporation midwives 
vttend a very large number of confinements 
yeuls the Matcrnitv and Child Welfare 
Assoviation runs a number of centres which do 
goud work This Associatiqn has now become 
part of the Rcd Cross Socicty and 1t has re 
started 16s Health visitors training school under 
new auspices 1t1s hoped that the Government 
will soon recogni e the value of the work suffiu 
ently to give the school financial aid 


In the Madras mofussil a good many centres 
sre at work some under municipalities or dis 
trict boards and some under voluntary societies 
1s work 18 not of as high quality as one could 
wish and needs the directing hand of an expert 
Ihis has been provided by the appomtment of 
an Assistant to the Director of Public Health 
whore special work 15 to inspect control and 
encourage child welfare schemes 
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Central Provinces —In these provinces concspondins bencfit to the people 
the Child Welfare Division of the Red Cross visitor ar also at work in ine bf die niet 
Souety receives % considerable giant fiom important of the Oris, Lecuditory States, 
Government for the suppoit of child welfarc 
Schemes in the yirious towns and districts . Delhi—The work in Delt was started 
‘Lhcre 1s 4 great demand for these, and fortuna °'t/y in the Instory of the movement 1nd it his 
tuly the demand cin be met since the pre ence (Cn ¢1rTied on in a Minner worthy of the seit of 
of L Health School provides the nuccssary number, GOVerament = ‘The Municipality employs + midi 
of Health visitors Jhe wok 16 excellently | Sl woman Who suptrimtends the work under the 
orgimised and it vppcirs probable that the Medici Officer of Health Centres are placed 
health workers in thc province may be formed stritegu ally throu,hout the city the md1zcnous 
into 4 proper cadie m the not distant future MVdwives are tiught and controlled ind medical 
The Hcalth School i* entuely maintamed by inspection of school children 1s curried on = =New 
Govelnmcnt Delhi ind the distrxt are undcr the Medical 

Officer of Health New Delhi 15 iso the seat 

The tush degree of or,anisation shown ma Of the oldest Heilth School mm India which 15 
province usually rezirded 8 backward 15 Mumly supported by the Maternity and Child 
remiurntble iundis duc mamly to the enthusiasm Welfare buiewn and which turns out well 
of the Scuctiry who though not 1 pud worker quilified heuth visitors every ycir as well as 
devotes 1 great deal ot time to the work running two wcltare centres 


United Provinces —In these provinces the North West Frontier Province —Pricti- 
Work Is org inised by 1 Medical womtin ~wmember culy the only civil work Is carzied on 46 Dehra 
of the W M S who 1s assistant to both the Ismul Khin Jhis wis stirted some years 
Inspector General ot Civil Hospitals ind the 1go und his continued to flourish =A provincial 
Director of Publa Herth As a result the Tats tr uming school 1s found here which provides 
work his mide rapid progress and miny centres for the traning of daw trom virfous distiicts of 
ire ait work Ihe trunmg school at Lucknow the province 


supplics the workers Government gives exten Baluchistan — \t Qu tta the mitcrmity work 


sive srints to the committee of minigement yet ty hisrcsulted in very complete co 
ntrol 
whith 1s 4 sub committee of the Indian Red yf the mtizenous Sractian © snldwiee. to the 


Cross Soucty There 1s iso 2 midwives trimimn 

school which trims lu.¢ numbers who go to: ore Ady Utne DE ENC pe aple 

Work in the districts subscquently Biby and  Rajputana.—Lhe Mitcrnity Home Ajmer 
Health Weeks ire also cclebritcd with ud trains midwivcs for miuny of the Stites, and 2 
fromi hc idquirters certain imount otf child w Itue work 15 iso 


ton Child welfare work 15 In existence 

A course of triuming in Health work fo: women oie 
Sub assist wnt Sngteons Wis comnicnced 1n 1931 ae id he hatte nae ae he tie 
1 diploma is granted by the State Medical Fac oe a ne ould ic ie SVaUSS en eae 

ulty U P Lhis course supplies a long felt want Sree oP 

for training mwnedical women to do miternity and =©0©Child Welfare in the Army —T[he cure 

child welfaie work nicded by the ibe A ae He sepoys 1S 

bang mcrewinly roused and nowhere more 

ane ee wees ri ae her 18 ar ae thin in the units themselves The result his 
province ; ye Tuspector of he ita Bee it bccn mthe list few yeirs the openmg of much 


under the Dircctor of Publi Health who con ey a peat ac ener pe 
sfintly tours ind inspects the centres giving 4, pit ls tor the Indian soldiers 15 1 necessity 
much adyvwe aid cac urigement Lhe lou pig semune child wlfire activitics are als» 
mn EeMeNw OF Centies asasuly she Aad picsent in some ccnties minv of them sisted 
of voluntiry committe¢s which idcve stints py the M CC W Bureau Indun Red Cross 
mud} othtrom the provmanal Govanment ind ¢, .¢y which has undeitakcn the organising 
loo bodies — thou,h the prowaec 2s pissin. york in place ot thuT ady Iirdwood Army Child 
throu-h i tumc of fintncul sticss the puma, | yofare Committee A romuhible featwue ot 
of grints mn ud Js reco,,niscd and will bo adhaed | gyi cm pwement is the kecnness of the men them 
to) The trunm, school ta hoalth visitors is’ ons ty ud it r oilising ws thcy do the benefit 
Wholly 1 latihen by the jrovin WU povan tg thar own women ant chillien — ‘TLhcre are 


th nt a fer Raia ane totes - alent now very few cintonmcnts whcre sume work 
1¢ ¥ irlous CCntres Is munly duc to the excellent 56 this kind 18 not gong on 


tlimimz 1cceived it the school 
So far allthe schemes have devoted their 


Assam —Jherc 1. no o1ginicd work on the 
part ot the provineial zovernment thouzsh In a attention to cduciting women 10 the elcmcats 


tew plices in efiort 1s bemyg made to stirt it of moth rerift and attcmpting to _ preserve 
Jhe a erty of the province the pocr eduction infint livis and neues Haro peli e he he 
of the women and the nitwe of the country !4nd of 80 many languages an ni Indi be 
make progicss very difficult progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
° set to decide whether she will work intensively 
Bihar and Orissa — 1his 15 also x poor ind and try to rear a few well developed children as 
bachward province but a bezimninz his been tar as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
mide it Pitna ind Cuttack with the ippemt bring a large number of infants through the 
ment of Mitcrmty supcrvisors tocontrol the work first critical months, only to have them perieh 
ofindigenous dais In thc coal mime ircis ata laterstage from the many ills that childhood 
utter many years of hesitancy vstut has been 1s heirtoina land of great poverty, under nou 
made which should lead tuo great activity and|tishment, epidemics and famine In Westerp 
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Jands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Ita inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 


Indian Red Cross Society. 


playgrounds, etc, etc But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells alsow high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war Grst broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken 1n 
India and Mesopotamia by the St John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St John ef Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Rs, 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Societv. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition, in Mesopotamia and 
Intia combined it had spent on Bed Crass 
obiecta in all about 117 lakhs. 


Jt closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, 
having for its obiect the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bul fo constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Olaude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Socictv, and authomsed 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capita) funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes Ascontemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, ifs activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provmeial and State 
pune: under which there are numerous sub 
ranches, 


The objects on which the funits of the 
Seciet} may be spent are— 


1, The care of the sick and woundet min of | 


5 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 


6. Home Service Ambulance Work, 


7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, waether on 
the active list or demobilised. 


The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 10000 Rs 5000, Rs 1,000, Rs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs 150 and any 
thing between Re 1 and Rs 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs 50 Atthe end of 
1930 there were 19,593 adult members of these 
Various grades 


To stimulate interest inthe aims and objects 
of the Society amongst. the future gen-rations 
a Jumor Red Cross movement has been insti 
tuted which embraces the student population 
The Punjab Provinual branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement Other provinces 
ire now following suit and it the end of 1930 the 
Soacty hid a totil Junior membership of 84 000, 

Constitution.—His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
S elected by the Society at the Annual Genera} 
Mecting from among the members of the Society 
and & nominated by the President, 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith Kt, 
CIF ICS and the Organising Sccrctary, 
Miss Norah Mil], A RRC 

Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value cf 
Rs. 56,338,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since invested further funds in vanous securities 


His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the and its finances it the end of December 1930, 


active list or demobilised, 


2. The care of those suffering from Tuber 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not 


3. Child welfare. 


4, Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc , for hospitals and health institu- 
jong in need of them. 


stood at a capital investment of the face value 


lof Bs 67,53,000-0 0. The mcome derived from 
|the capital of the Society, (which 18 J¢ lakhs 


at present) after providing for certain 
habilities of the Central Society, 18 dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches m at eet to their contributions 
to the Central ‘‘ Our Day” Fund. A sum of 
Rs 2,70,000-0-0 was 50 distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1930. 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Indian 


Tbe St John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order ot the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for 1ts objects — 


(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transpoit of the sick and injured , 


(6) The ingtruction of persons in the elemen 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitxtion, especially of a sick 
room , 


(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in muues, fac 
tories, and other centres of industry anc traffic, 


(ad) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps 


Invalid Iransport Corps, and Nursing Corps | 


(e) And generally the promotion of mstruc 
tion and carrying cut of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class 
denomination. 


Ax Indian Council of the Association was 
const'tuted on a regular basis in 1910 Ithas 
since issued 1,90 703 certificates of pruficiency in 
First Aid, Home Nursing, Home Hygiene and 


nationahty, or | 


Council ) 


Sanitation and 9,602 tokens such as Vouchers, 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those gubjects The object of the 
Association 19 not to rival, but to aid, the 
Medical man and the subjéct matter of instruc 
tion given at the classes qualifies the pupil to 
adopt such measures as may be advantageous 
perding the doctors arrival, or during the 
intervais between his visits 


In 1930 the Indian Council spent Rs 
70 094 in furthering its objects and closed 
the year with Gové securities of the face value 
of Rs 70,000 The Association has five 
grades of members, namely, Patrons, Hono- 
rary Counziilors, Life Members Annual 


{Members and Annual Associates ‘her res 


pective subscriptions are Rs 1,000, Rs 500, 
Rs 100, Rs 5, and Rs 2. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon and Hi» Cvcellency 
the Commander in (Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Counci} The general 
busmess of the Indian Council 1s conducted by 
an Exccutive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Moncricff Smith Kt cIE 108 18 
the Chauman, Mics Norah Hill ARRC, the 
General Secretary, and Sir Frnest Burdon 
KT,CST,C1F,1CS the Honorary Treasurer 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental] 
disorders 1s still very imadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs 1s even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
‘¢mental hospital’ at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined 1n the Jails where, of course, no provi 
sion existsfor any kind o1 treatment According 
to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 818,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,300 ptrsons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000 In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane 1s roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it 1s as much as 45 per 10,00C In 
reviewing these figures if must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the ‘* feeble minded " an item 
a 1s not included in the figures for British 
Toda. 
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Insanity and Mental Hospitals in Indta 


INDIA, 


General population 


Provinces, States 
and Agencies 


Male | Female 


Insane population. 


Total Male. 





1 
Female Zale. 





Provinces under British 139,243,123 {131,707,310 (270,950,433 | 44,673 | 28,234 | 72,007 


Administration 
States and Agencies 
Total for all India ‘ 


oo| 24,752,431 
16> 995,004 





For the care of the 88 305 insanes of Indi. and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 6 750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 








23,239,616 
154,946,926 [318,042 480 | 54,1 1 | 34,154 | 88,305 





47,992,047 9,478 5,920 | 15,398 








especially for their care and treatment 

Lhe following table gives the number of mental 
hospit rls in each province during 1927 the total 
population of each institution and the number 

















accommodation m institutions which exist discharged cured and died — 
atte é | Totai Population of | 
~~ ® 
c= |°S 21 Mental Hospitals Daily average. 38 
fet od s 
Province a2 |e 1 =3 
6g |eRe| 2 w| 3 A ES 
mijRoo] 3 os} Strength | Sick om 
S = oe os fx, © ° 
~ ‘qf ola Bl A _| Hes Zl 
Asm  .. . | 1 66] 410] 95 on o1|47| 43847] 5935) 246 
Bihar and Orissa 9} 36411035 | 398] 1,933, 206 | 53 | 1,604 49 | 74 68! 614 
United Provinces 3, 779 )1,561 | 412] 1 a 174 /106 |; 1,274 83 | 155 03 | 425 
Punjab or , 1} 397 982} 262; 1,244! 132 |102 889 88 | 73 63 | 207 
Central Provinces 1 87 389 90 o 33 1 19 410 96 290 37 135 
Bombay 5| 608 ; 2109; 2.07 |171 | 1534 20 | 93 7 226 
Madras ‘ 3| 4609 | 1,i00 | 307 | 1,512) 143] 80; 1,105 29 | 185°89 | 194 
Burma 9) 276 | 1,111 169 | 1280 58 | 10255] 4406] 564 
Total . 18] 3,046 | ae | 11,08 636 | 8,30. 67 | 606 71 | 2,601 
j 


It will be observed that there 1s now no mental 
hospital in Bengal Insaucs from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Ranchi All Mental hospitals re 
under the direct contro] of the Provincial adminis 
trative medical officers except the Luropean 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi wich 1s controlicd 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur The _ 50 
called ‘ Central’ Mental Hospitals, that 1s to 
say, the Mental oe at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), hore (Punjab) Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Qudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), 28 well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeanz and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole tame medical ofhcers 
who are usually trained alienits ‘he Adminis 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma, hes with the Civil 





Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated Jt 1s probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up to date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and tht 1s the Mental Hospital for Luropeans at 
Ranchi All the others are for the most prrt 
over crowded and under staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching tieatment on modern 
lines out of the question The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecila 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into hne 
with conditions in civilised councries 18 Madras 
The Jocal Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in ifs attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new Genera] Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India, 


As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of Indi a9 well as the incidence of 
Insanity in relation to occupation, no rehable 
information is availible in view of the compar2 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the zencral 
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population that come under observation On 
the othir hand the incidence by age 1s shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows — 


INDIA, 
Distribution of the in- | 
Insane. sane by age per 19,00C 
AGE of each sex 
Male Female, Male, Female 
YEARS 
0-5 .. we , 651 484 121 142 
5-10, ee 2 9u5 1,882 539 653 
10-15 ws oe 4,09% 2753 761 803 
b-20  =—w, ee 4 366 3,076 816 904 
20-25 =—g. oe 6,518 8 379 1 024 993 
25-30 .. oi 6,861 8,582 1,273 1,008 
80-35 ww 7,21 3,849 1,342 1,131 
35-40 a. we 5,651 2,949 1 049 887 
40-45 : 5 316 8,486 987 1025 
45-50. ee B 332 2,157 618 @34 
50-556 ws ‘ 3,132 2,492 581 733 
55-60. oe 1,465 1,0°6 272 305 
60-656 =a, ee 1,68. 1,471 
65-70... as 602 439 
70 and over : 1,070 1,006 
Unspecified 7 , 270 183 
Total for all Indi. 64,151 34,154 623 857 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non official towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, 1s the lack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments bc 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives A discussion followed which was 
remarhable only for the ignorance of the subject 
display ed by all who took part init The motion 
was eventually withdrawn 

kimally there 1s still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medicil men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mentil diseases l(ave the dcucision of questions 
involving what the law terms ‘responsibility ’ 
10 crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense ‘ experts"’ In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dialing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic 


(Sce also ‘‘ Insanity in India” by Colonel 1 
T W Fwens, IMS, and “ Lunacy in Indi’ 
by Colonel A W Overbeck Wright, MD 
D a . IMS and Colonel H P Jago Shaw’s 
hoo 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals, to train 
women doctors nurses and midwives in India 
and to bring these out when necessary from Lu 
rope An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by prbiie subscription In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province each 
Brauch having its own funds and each having 
a@ number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos 
pitals affiliated to it 


The Central Fund gives grants 1n aid to several 
Provincial Brancheg, it g*ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
It has in the past brought from knyland a 
certain number of Kuropean medica) women 


It has assisted by grants m aid the building of 
& Number of zenana hospitals in ditferent pacts 
of India It has affilated to 1t 13 Provincia) 
Branches and a number of Local Committees 


The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufterins Hund tothe extent ot 
Rs 3 44 306 per annum to maintain a Women 8 
Medical Service for India—this service consists 
of 44 officers with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
arda Junior selvice of 6 assistant surgeons 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
ior the senior service 


The President 13 H EL The Countess of 
Willingdon, C1,¢ BF The Hon Secretary 1s 
the Surgeon to H k Ihe Viceroy and thv 
Secretary Dr M V Webb cmo, was Red 
(ross Building New Delhi and Viceregal 
I states, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA 


This Service is included in the National A3so- 
clation for supplying medical aid b, women 
to the women of Jndia, generally known 
a8 the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Hund Lhe Govern- 
ment of india has so far allotted the sum ot 
425,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty four first 
class mcdical Women, with 1 training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of IJndian 
Oniversitie, Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) m India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director 
General Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer Womens Medical Service (b) 
in Cogland, by a sub-committee, including 
@® medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions mm India lhese 
sub committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness 
and for return to duty after invaliding 


The Counci] determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in Lngland and in Inaia respectively In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to 
the Countess of Dufferm’s Hund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereaftcr 
special consideration 18 t» be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
oe aoe and of those who are natives 
of India 


Qualifications —The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a Bnitish 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General otf 
india or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
Of India (b) Must be between the ages of 


twenty four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a tirat cla3s medical woman, +¢, she must 
possess 8 medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualificatiov 
registrable im the United Kingdom under 
that Act but this conditiox does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women tn charge of hospitals who 
in the opmion of the Council are of proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India After 
one vear of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appuintments are confirmed 
Ihe services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions 
which may be responsible for whole or pari 
of the pay 


Pay —The rates of pay are as follows - 


Ist to 3rd year Rs 450 per month. 
4th to 6th ,, » 500 35 
7th to 9th ,, ,, 950 * 
10th to 12th ,, » 600 ” 
lgth to 15th ,, »» 850 is 
16th to 18th ,,  ,, 700 3 
19th to 2ist ,, » 750 ¥ 
22nd to 24th ,, ,, 800 *. 
24th and after 9 mT) 850 oe 


also an overseas allowance ot Rs 100 per 
moth to those below 12 years’ pervice and 
Rs 150 per month to those of 12 year+’ service 
and over kKvery officer of the Service shall 

isS an examimation in such vernacular as the 
Lcceutive Committee shall appoimt within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until sch exa 
mination has been passed In addtion 


Women’s Medtcal Service 


— 


furnis' ed quarters are provided free 0° rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
ie ne Committee may be granted in 
leu 0 


Officers of the Service are permitted to 
enJage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with Except in very special cases retirement 
1s compulsory at the age of fifty-five An 
officer recruited in Fngland whose appointment 
18 not confirmed or who 1s dismissed 1s granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England 





Leave Rules —(a) Casual Ieave, which 1s 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days 
and 1s not supposed to interrupt dutv (0) 
Jevve on average pay is granted up to 211 of 
an officer s period on duty, according to kunda 
mental Rules More than eight months leavc 
ch average pay is not granted at one time (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service An allowancc 
of 12sh per day is granted In addition to 3 
average pay during study leave (d) Fxtra 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (e) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions —{1) on medical certificate without 
limit of amount and (22) otherwise than on 
medical certificate for not more than three 
months at any one time and si, months in all 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay (f/f) 
The ma\imum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate 13 18 months (g) When an ofhcer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty sufficient to earn a 
credit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she tooh before 1t was due There we no 
allowances during extraordinary leave A 
do tor appomnted 1n England receivcs a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expensee There are aiso allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road 
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There 1s also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
ccot of her salary, the Association contributing 
an eqaal amount and each subscriber s accourt 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit atthe rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
or at such rate a3 the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association ” 


An officer loses the contnbutions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of 11 
health) before completing five years service 
or in the event of dismissal On retirement 
iter approved service the sum which has accu 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber 1s handed 
over to her 


Free Passages —Officers of the Womens 
Me lical Service are zranted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all India services The 
maximum numter of return passages granted 
luring 18 Officer s entire term of service must not 
exceed four the first falling due after 4 years 
service 


The Traimmg Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service — Ils Service has a sanc 
tione 1 cadre of cizht and 1s open to women 
zraduates in medicine of the Indiin Universities 
Silaries rance from Rs 200 to Rs 300 per 
month with furnished quarters or the equ 
valent in money to those employed in India 

2 ‘Iwo of the cizht memfters of the reserve 
}ut not moze at any one time may Te deputed 
to Lurope Ly the Txecutive Committee for 
Tost zriduate trummg and shall receive 4 
stipend it the rite of £ 200 a year each paid 
quirterly and return pissage Anv member 
not so ie puted shall be employed in India 

$ Ordinarily four ycars shill be spent in 
Ithe reserve betore a member 18 considered for 
appointment to the Womens Medical Service 
but the ] vecutive Committee shill have power 
to shorten this period in special cases Service 
lin the rescrve shall be considered by the Lvccu 
tive Committee when ippoimntments are being 
|made to the Womcns Medical Service, bus 
shall not of itsclf constitutc a claim to appoint- 
ment 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was, 
organised by Lady Curzun in 1903, 1n order to 
se.ure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about 64 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the kumd Over 2,000 midwives have 
been traimed in addition to large numbers who 


have been pirtiilly traincd Of Jite years the 
t und has done much to pave the way for the 
stration and supervision of mdigenous dafs 
has also done much propaganda’ work 
The fund is now administcred by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bur au of the Indian Red 
Cioss Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLIEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Iady Hardinee Medical College was 
opened by Jord MHardinge on the 17th 
February 1916 It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 


Thirty lakhs of rupees in all have been given 
for these purposes mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chicfs of India After ITady MHardinge s 
death in 1914 1t was suggested by Her ae he 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as 8 Memoril to its founder, and be called 
by her name 
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Ihe Governing Body includes the Director 
General, Indian Medical Service the Chief Com 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province the Educational Commissioner witn 
the (rovernment of India the Chief Medical 
Officer, Womens Mcudical Scrvice 4 represen 
tative elected by thc All Fndia Assocrition of 
Medical Women the Surgeon to IB the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the ( suncil of 
State 2 Indian members of the Leyislativ 
Assembly a private Indian citizen cf Delhi, a 
privite lady resident of Dell the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi an ithe Ageit Imperial Bank of 
India, Delht1 The Honoriry Secretary who 
13 also a member of the Governing Body is the 
Deputy Director General Indiiwm Medic ul Service 
The Deputy Accountant General, Central 
Revenucs, acts 145 Honorary Treasurcr 


The Colicge and Hospital togcther with sepa 
rate hostels for 100 Mcdical students and 70 
nurses 1nd residcnees for the medical and tc ach 
ing staff occupy + site of 05 acres in New Dcthi 
(Raisina) within casy rich of the old city 
fhe grounds are enclosed and adequitc provi 
sion 18 mide for the seclusion of both students 
and patints from outside observation Strict 
observance of purdah cannot however’ be 
guaranteed in the case of studcnots As the 
hospital patients are all women or children It Is 
for example necessary that students should in 
their final year attcnd a bricf course of instruction 
on men paticnts at the Civil Hospital | Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu 
s¢um, Lecture Rooms Laboratories and officcs 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, MoslLm Sikh 
and Christian students The hospital 1s a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
In paticnts and a commoious out patients 
department Lhe Colluge and Hospital are 
supported by a zrant of Rs 311 000 from the 
Government of India supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Govcrnments and Indian States 
Students are prcpared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination andthe iB BS dcgree 
of the Punjab. University, with which the Col 
lege is affiliated, 


Nurse. 


SENIOR STARF 


Principal and Professor of Midurfery and Gyne » 
colovy— Dr O Brien Breadon “BBS (Lond ) 
1SA MOD,Ch @ (Glas) Womens Medical 
Service 


Vue Principal and Professor of Surgery—Miss 
Hamilton Browne,mMB Ch M (Sjd), DTM 
(Calcutta), WMS 


Professor of Medicune—Miss N 1 ‘Trouton MB 
Bs (Lond) MRCS,LROC!I DTM (Calcutta ) 


Professor of Ophthalmology—Miss R Roulston 
MB Ch B (Glas) DO (Oxon), BI Cs 
(I din) W M.S 


Professor of Pathology—Mrs 
MB cCh B (Aberdeen) DPH 
WMS 


Professor of Anatomy—Miss kh J McDermott 
MB,BS (Punjab), WMS 


Professor of Physvologyj—Miss L Surie 4 Sc 


1 ofessor of hadwology—Di Rehhiwi BS (Ph), 
DMR &I (Cantab) 


Lerturer un Physics and Mathematics and Super 
entendent of the Science Departmeni—Miss J H. 
Ross MA BSc (Glas ) 


Lecturer un Chemistry—Miss Sosheila Ram, M A. 
(Cintab ) 


Lecturer wn Brology—Miss C C Burt, 
(Edina ) 


Lecturer un English—M 25 Ubtutt M 4 (Dublin), 
Modcrn Language T11pos (( antab ) 


Burear and Warden—Miss M W Jesson, MA 
(Cantrb ) 


Attached to the Hospital therc are (1) a 
Training School for Nurscs, and (2) a Traiming 
School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and traininz may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Supcrintendents 
lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address 


L S~ Ghosh 
(Cambridge) 


B 8c. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the comrlete 
chain of efficicntly nurscd hospitals which 
exists in Logland, there has been a great de 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years , 
Thi activity is principally ecntred in the 
Bengil Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees These hospitals also act as training | 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, buth to meet their owp' 
jemands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies Jn this way the supply 
of trained nurses, Enghsh, Anglo Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a stcp farther, through 
the establhshment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St George’s Hospital 
Bombay. This is composed of representa 





tives of the various Nursing Avypsociations 1n 


charge of individual hospitals, and worhs under 


the Government The principle on which the 
relations of this Assoriation with the Local 
associations Is governcd is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis 
tration 


State Registration of Nurses for all Indiais 
much ruquired A meeting Was held in Bombay 
in 1923 wh n Nurvesfrom the Presidency met 
to discuss the qtcstion It1s desired that India 
should have 1s own State Register as in the 
Umnted Kingdom South Africa, New Zealand, 
Austrilia, Canada ind Burm and that the 
virricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these courtmes Government 


has proposed to establish a Provineal 
Register preparatory to *- = All India 
Register. 
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Nursing Bodies —The Secretary of the Cal actual working of the Association Towards 
utta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr A R_ the end of 1927 the Committee decided that 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Building:, Calcutta | some steps must Le taken to do so and accord 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing in,Jy appointed a sub cc mmittee to consider tl € 
bodics m Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian revision and amendment of the Mcmorandum 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch‘, 4 Hun Ruks and Bylaws ‘The Sut Committce 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian rm ported that 1t appeared to Le impossible to 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South, Nurses’ Aca amend and revise the present rules pieccmeil 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road , and Nurses and that the only wav to put things in order 
Bureau, 37, McLend Street In Madras would bc to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
there 1s the General Hospital, with a ind rules 


staff of 62 nures the Government Maternity After full , 
y considering the Sub Committee’s 

ia aia ra aan ae pase oe hie report the Committee agreed that the Associa 
PALE, Uae Veep Ospihd: an € tion be incorporated by wm Act on the hne ot the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill jo nctration Actin the United kingdom Pend 
pias 5 te and ape South hae Nursin- ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
association (how amalgamate resident of Assouation having reccived the approval of 


Her Lxccllency Lady Goschen ‘Lhe Associa 
tion his under its management—The Jady Te Avniose PIOUE IG ano Operation trom 


Ampth ll Nuises Institute, Western Castle 

Mount Road Madras, Fully tramed and The following ore vffilated associations as well 
expeijenced nurses for all cases of illness both as Irainmg Institutions — 

among Furopeins and 'z.dians always available St Georges Hospital Nursing Association 


The ITady Wilin don Nursing Home, Western Pombay (fo1 nurses only), Hon  Secre- 
Castle Mount Road Madras, and Adgir tary 1 P ILhornely Lsq 

Nusing and Convalescent Ifome Ootacamund Jainshietj} Jyrbhoy Hospital Nursing Asso 
for Medical Surgical and Maternity cascs CMtion Bombay (for nurses and Midwives), 
The Nailgin) Nursing Home afford: idmirable Hon Secctary Dr Mehta, OB}, 
facilities for convalescents. IERCP 


Goculdas Tejpal Hosy;ital Nursing Associa 
Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- tlon Bombiy (fur nurses only), Hon 


sidency was amongst the first in India_ to Secretary W Dillon Isq ICS 

realise the value of pursing in connection with Cama & Allless Hoszitals Nursing Associa 
hospital work, The first steps were taken on tion, Bombay (fcr Nurses and Midwives) 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W > Forrest at St Hon Seaetirv H ¢ TP Mitchell TPsq 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular Sassoon Hospit  Nursinz Association Poona 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established (for Nurses and Midwives) Henny Secre 
togither with a small stiff of nurses for private tiryv N J Widia I4q BA Barat law 


cases IJms wis followed by a similar move harichi Civil Hospital Nursing <Associaticn 
ment atthe J J and Alhed Hospitils and after- (for Nuises cnly) Hon Secretary H HH 

wardss,t1ead to other hospitals in the Presidency Hood Lsq 

Ultimately the Government laid down a Civil Hospital Nursing Asscetation Nasik 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid (for Nurses 1nd Midwives) Hon Secretary 


which they would give to such institutions Civil Surgeon Nasth 

agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that Civil Hospital Nuismg Association Ahme 
raised from private sources Afterwards, as dabid (for Nurses and Midwives) Hon 
the work grew, 1t was decided hv Government Secretary (ivi Surgcon Abmedatad 

that cach nursing acsociation attached to a Victoria Nursing Association Sholapui (for 
hospital should have a definite constitution Nurses and Midwtves) Hon Secietary 

and consequently these bodies have all beer Civil Surgeon Sholipui 


registered ag Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860 The followme are onlv afhliated Associations 
By degrees substantial endowments have been but not Training Institutions — 
built up, although the Associations are sti] Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa 


largely dependent upon annual subscriptions tion, Hon Secictary Civil Surgeon, 
towards the maintenance of their works ‘This Ahmednagar 

Association was incorporated under the Societies’ Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Registration Act of 1860 in the year 1911 with Hon Secretary (2,11 Surgeon Biyapui 
the primary object of establishing a nursing Byramji Jyibhoy Nursing Association 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern Matheran, Hony Secretary Lt Col M 
ment aided hospitals under management of S Iranl 1M8 

Nursing Association might be recruited This Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
function however, was never carried out by the | Hony Secretary Civil Surgeon Dharwar 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and Kanara Nwsing Association Karwar Hon 
under the present circumstances it appeared to Secretary Civil Surgeon, halwar 


the Committee rmprobable that 1t could be FPanch Vahals Nursing Assoulation, Godhra 

carried out but up to now the auxiliary function Rony Secretary (1vil Surgeon, Godhia 

of the examining and granting certificates to Prince of Wales Nursing Assovlation Aden, 
nurses and midwives and maintaining a register Hony Secretary G Richmond, 18q 

of qualified nurses and midwives and also main The following are recognised ‘raining In- 
taining a Provident fund for the employees of stitutions — 

the «ffilated associations have been successfull) V J Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Nurses and 
carried out from 1911 to 1928 #§ Memorandum, Midwives) 

Bules and By laws of the Assodiatiun were State General Hospital, Baroda (ior Nurses 
however revised or brought into line with the and Midwives ) 
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Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives 

King Kdward VII Memorial Hospital Parel 
Bombay (for Nurses only) 

Bai Yamunabai L Nair Charitable Hospital 
Lamington Road Bombay(tor Nurses only) 

Boman}! Dinshaw Petiti Pars: General Hos 
pital Cumballa Hill Bombav (for Nurses 


only) 

Civil Frospital Jalgaon (for Nurses only) 

Lady Dufferin and Louise J awrence Institute 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives) 

West Hospital Rajkot (tor Nurses only) 

Moiatbhal Viajyabhukandas Hospital Surat 
(for Nurses and Midwives) 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital 
Mira) (for Nurses only) 

St I uke s Hospital Vengurla(for Nurses only) 


Parsi lying in Hospital Bombay (for 
Midwives only ) 

St Margarets Hospital, Poona (for 
Midwives only ) 

Kimz Idwaid Memorial Hospital Poona 


(for Midwivcs only) 
Nowros)] Wadia Matermt;, Hospital Parel 
Bombay (tor midwives only) 
Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity 
Ahmedabad (for Midwives only ) 
Civil Hospital Surat (for Midwives only ) 
fenana Mission Hospital Broa h 
Midwives only ) 
Lady Duffcrin Hospital Sholapur 


Provision for retiring allowances 18 made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Lund 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment In emergencies such as wil pesti 
lence or public danger or calamity 

Addiess —Lhe Registrar Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association Old Custom House ort 
Bombay 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion —In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up country Nursing 
Association for Kuropeans in India, which 
Society, established 1n 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country Owing 
however, to lack of funds 1t was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lad\ 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mre Cottrell, while Mrs Shepherd 
by her indefatigable efforts,is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
ofIndia ‘Lhe late Lady Curzon worked energet: 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recogn'sing the 
need for expansion consented to take over the 
resent Assovuiation and approached Lady 

into before she left England in 1905 for co 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut -Governors and Commis 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established An appeal by Lady Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and | 


Home 


(for 


Nursing Bodtes 


India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased alittle withtime The assistance 
of a Government grant 18 much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
In 81x Provinces in India and in Burma At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘‘ Lady Mintos 
[Indian Nursing Association ”’ 


The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
oerore, largely concerned in dispatching—as 
required—suitably traimed and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India Thus Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the 1ncome of each patient 
Lhe boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
‘erms 18 much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
ions beine really an insurance against 11!ness 


Her Majesty the Queen 1s a Patron of the 
Association Her Excetlency The (Countess of 
W lanuston is President of the Central Committee 
in India 


Hon Secretary Malox F M Collins RAMC 
Hon Treasurer W R Tinnant 1sq Ics 


Chief Lady Supermtendent Miss @G 
Beckett Address—Central Committee LMI 
NA Vicerezal Lodge, Simla and Red Cross 
Builling New Delln 


Hon Secretary, Home Committee—\ acant 


Secretary, Home Comittee Miss M F Ray 
RRC, 10, Witherly Mansions Larls Court sq 


Nurses’ Organizations —The Association 
of Nursing Supermtendents of India is now 
wmilgamated with the Trained Nurses 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
Officers The Trained Nurses’ Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zitions with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objecta of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprif 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
Ihe Associations have a membership of 172 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
anders, Australians and Iudians The Assovi- 
ation of Superimtendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
{ndja. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa- 
tions are affilated with the international Council 
of Nurses 


Presvdent Mrs 
Road, Delhi. 


Hon Secretary and Treasurer Miss Gadsden, 
Gcnera) Hospital, Madras 


G D Franklin, 33, Rajpur 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of)been secured by this large band of women 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
has risen in India, swept through the country number of women serving on these local Councils 
eympathetically and achieved the political and Boards. 

a ar me of een in ae fie nine ie Was owlia G0 the vise Of the -politioalagita 

ritish Provinces an Indian States. owing to € z 
E tone tion tor Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 

Three fundamental causes have led to this that women began to wake up to. their 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration position of exclusion by British law from any 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan share in_ representative government. The 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
with the masculine as shown by the import- stimulated political activity and political self- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the consciousness amongst women to a very great 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed extent, The moment for the ripe public expres- 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
ot womanhood implied by the purdah, andby of State for India came to India to investigate 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, and study Indian affairs atfirst hand in 1917. 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visit only 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
government which was planned to give a basis was representative of womanhood in all party 
of representative government on a much ex- of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
tended scale. The door was being opened to reforms which women were specially desirous of 
complete Self-government but only men were recommending the Government to carry out. 
being invited to enter through it, although 
woinen compose half the people of the country.‘ The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men Women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
and women that the agitation for reform in Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
the government had been made. The menand Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
women of India were too awakened and too on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 
sed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- - 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
America and their recent victories had brought ‘directly affected by the demand in the united 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated (Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Indian men and women the whole question of Members of the Council should be elected direct! 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
also a national and international necessity that ble.’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘ the 
Indian women should be given as high a status. ‘fanchise should be broadened and extended 
as women in other parts of the Empiie. directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 

| such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 

Though the Municipal franchise had be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
heen granted to the women of the Bombay and , worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
Madras Presidencies over fiftecn years agoit sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and' with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- morandum that ‘a ful] measure of Local Seif- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some! Government should be immediately granted, 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified werequert thatit shallinclude the representation 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair oi our women, & policy that has been admittedly 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- successful for the past twenty years in Local 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
that Presidency women have exercised their pire. The precedent for including women in 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 | modern Indian political life has been a marked 
over 100 women have become Municipal feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
Councillors and members of Locyl Government , which since {its inception women have voted 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by ‘and been delegates and speakers, and which 
nomination but there have been notable seats this year finds its climax in the clection of a 
won by election in open contest with men, woman as its President. Tbus the voice of 
such as the election of all the four women who , India approves of its women being considered 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay responsible and achnowledged citizens; and we 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single , urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any ofthe not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
candidates, Many important toca] reforms have of the franchise or for scrvice in public life.’’ 
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The year 1918 was devoted to converting the unhesitatingly im the broad spirit of the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this women on the same terms as it has been granted 
proved a more difficult matter It was a dis to men 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the Mr ‘Trivedi! proughy rorwara a Woman 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord Council during the same session but some irre- 
Chelmsford us the outcome of his visit to India gularity in its wording caused 1t to be pronounced 
was published no mention of women was made out of order. In June that subject was 
though the widening of the electorate was one tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
of the reforms suggested Wken the South- Harilel Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to President of the Council As in Madras, the 
investigate the suggestions regarding the intervening month was filled with suffrage 
franchise in this Schene, the women suffragists activity by the women of the Presidency and 
took every means to bring to the notice of the was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Committee all the evidence which showed the Bomlay city women at which 19 Women’s 
necd for,and the country’s support of thc Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
inclusion of women in the new franchise of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 

when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 


After the introduction of the Government 3/48m for the movement 

of India Bul] into Parliament in July 1919, 

a number of Indian deputations proceeded to _ [he Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
Committee of Members of both Houses of very fully discussed by over 40 members 
Parliament which had been appointed to place Lhe result was satisfactory to the suffragists 
the Rcforms on» workable basis Mrs Avnie the voting being 52 In favour, 25 against and 
Kesant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs and 12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
Miss Hirabai ‘lata were thi Women who were Jencics give the lead to the other Provinces 
heard by the Committee in support of the In Sc ptember, 1922, Mr S M_ Bose, in the 


extcnsion ot thetranchise to women in India Bengal Council, movid a Woman suffrage Re- 
solution, Which was debited for thrce days but 


The House of Commors decided that the ques finallv defeated bv 56¢0 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
tiou was one ‘or Indians to answer for themselves VWuhimmadan membits votmg solidlv against 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in jit In Septumbir 1925 th. Bengal Counci) pas- 
the Rcform Bill they framed the Liectoral Rules ged the suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by uresolutio: infavour Mr Decvaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on in the Behar and Orissa Legisiitive Council 
the da ee he that hag cae was dete itud by only a 10 votes’ majority. 
was th3 on rovision regarding franchise 
matters which might be shanced befor a 10 These Debates proved so educational to their 
years’ time limit’ Until after that period women Tespective Provinces thit the Bengal and 
were incligiblo for election as Legislative Behar Piovinces have since granted qualified 
Counc,llors. women the Municipal Vote 


Travancore, & Vcry progressive Indian State, In February, 1923,a world suffrage record 
was tbe first to grant the Legislitive vote to W28 made by the unanimous vote of the United 
women at the close of 1920, and 1t was promptly Provinces IJegislative Council in favour of 
followed by - ae ital of day iladt In Woman suffrage. 

e first session o © Legislative Councils in ° 
1921 1t 15 gratifying to record that a motion was a ae ne Punjab eer ase suffrage 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Arishnan Nair of W/eHout a division, vad in 19.6 the Central 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu Provinces 
tion in the MadrasLegislative Councilto remove The new Riform Bill fur Burma has included 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to the grant of woman sutfrave to the qualified 
the Legislative Couneil franchise During the Burmese women, and further made rrovision 
month that must legally intervene between sor their election as Councillors it the Council 
the tabling of a Woman Sufirige motion and 18 pa.scs a Resolution desiring their 1dimisston and 
mtroduction for Debate the Madras women j¢ that Resolution 1s approved of by the 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian Governor 
Association carned on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
of the Council] ‘he Debate took place on April Council unanimously passed th. Woman Suff 
lst and after a short discussion,in which it was rage Resolution ‘lhe vote for the Rcpresenta- 
evident that opposition came only from the tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be in October, 1922 ‘lhe vote for Mysore Legis- 
came onlv an accumulation of appreciation of lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
womanhood and an expression of faith In its women by_H H The Mahara and His Privy 
future When the division was taken, it resulted CouncilinJune1923 In October, 1924, Assam 
in the resolution being carned by a majonty Provinces) Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
or 54 Madras has thus the honour of being the its Province by 26t08 It also has been the first 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and ing women to enter the Council aa members. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


Ip 1929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
given to women equal political rights with men. 
The result has already demonstrated itself in 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education, health, 


Legislative Council 


housing, Morality and social customs. 


The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec: 
tion forthe Legislative Council as well ag the 
right to vote for it, and two women bave been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem' 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavji Amma 
as amember of its first Legislative Council. 





In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of ex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament; and the gaining 
of this right remained ag a further objective of 
the women suffragists. Many large, influentia. 
meetings were held claiming the right o: 
woinen toentry ofthe Legislatures, A depa. 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and thi 
Council of State had been accorded the powe! 
to grant women the franchise for thei: 
assemblies also by resolution, but only fo 
those provinces which had already grantec 
women the Legislative tranchise. The Legislativ: 
Assembly has passed by alarge majority a Reso 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to th: 
women of such Provinces. Accordingly 41 
November 1923, woa:ien ion India voted for th: 
first time for the elections of both Provincia 
Legislative Councillors and members of th 
Legislative Assembly, The number of wome 
who voted in the large cities was surprising] 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies an 
comprised women of all castes and com: 
munities. 


In April, 1926, as a result of a favourab!) 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committe 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed i: 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women fror 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
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tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the permission 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, s0 the Women’s 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood. 


In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being DR. MUTHULAKSHMI AMMAL, and she was 


further honoured by being elected unanimously 


by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office OF DEPUTY-PRESIDENT OF 
if COUNCIL. Since then Mrs. Kale has been 
iominated to the Legislative Council of the 
central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
rat ofthe United Prowhces. A Deputation 
‘rom the All-India Women's Conference in Delhi 
1 1928 waited onthe Viceroy requesting him to 
iominate two women to the Legislative Assembly. 
That has still remained ungranted. 


The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and _ not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing !n 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its spccific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in specia) efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladies have identified themselves 
specially with the movement: Lady D. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs, Wadia, Mre, Jinarajadasa, Dr. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. E, Cousins, Mrs. Srirangamma, 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S. Sorabji, 
Mre. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammai, Mra. Palmer, Mrs. Sarajadevi Choud- 
huri, Mra. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. K. N. Roy, 
Lady Shafi, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. P. K, Sen, Mrs. Rustom)i Faridoon)i, 
Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Narain Singh, 
Mrs. Raschiid, Mrs. van Gildemeester, etc. 
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The following new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the hing 
Emperor of India and reccived His Royal Sign 
Manual on 9th April 1930 — 


Governor General and Viccroy of India, 


2 Governors of Presidencics and P1ovinces 
within their respective charge 4 


3 Governors of Madi 
Bengal 

4 Commander in Clnief in India 

5 Govanors of the United Provinces 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Buima 


6 Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam 
7 Chief Justice of B nv 


8 Members ot the Govcinol Generals 
Tvxccutive Council 


9 Commande in Clicf of 
Naval J o1ccs in the J ast Indics 


10) President of the Council of St ite 
11) President of the Legislative Assembly 


12 (Cmet Justice of a High Court other than 
hat of Benya 

13 Agints to the Governor Gentril Ray 
putans, Central India Baluchistan Punjrb 
States and Stats of Western India Chief 
Commissioner ot the North West § Lronticr 
Provmee Gommuiussiontr in Sind Membcis of 
!xecutive Councils ond Ministcrs of Govcinors 
and Tieut¢nint Governors*® Politinal Resident 
in the Porsian Gult Resident and Commande 
in Chict at Adin and Residents at Hydiiabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges 


14. Chicf Commissioner ot Railways Gcnetal 
Officers Commanding Northcin Southern 
Lastern ind Westin Comminds and Officers of 
the rank of Gcncral 


15 Members of the Lv cutive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras bombsy and ben, i * 


16 Members of the Fxccutive Councils 
and Mintstcrs United Provinces Punjab, Burm 
wnd Bihw and O11ssa * 


17) Agents to the Governol G nual Ray 
putans Contral India Baluchistan Punjab 
States and dtatcs of Western India Chict 
Commissioncr of the North West }iontic 
Province Political Resident in the Peisiin 
(rulf and Reusidcnts at Hydtiabad and m 
Mysore 

18 Mcmbers of the I xccutive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and 4s»am * 


19 Presidents of Tegniative Councils 
within their respective Provinces 


Bombay and 


His Mvyjusty » 


20 Chrf Judzes ot Chiet Coutts, and 
Puisne Judzes ot High Courts 

21 = Tieutenant Gencrals 

22 Auditor Gencral Chiurmin of the 


Public Scivice GCummissioOn and Chri Com 
mussioncr of Delhi when within his charze 


23 Al Officer Commanding Roval An 
Ferce in India Flag Officer Commanding and 


* Lhe Vice Prousidcut of the Council appointed 


Precedence. 


Director Royal Indian Marine Members of tha 
Railway Boaid Railway Financial Commuis- 
siont1 Secretaiics to the Government of India 

and Vice Chairman Imperial Council of Agricul 


| tural Reseaich 


24 Additional Secretaries and Jomt Secre 
ta1ics to the Governmcnt ot India Commissioner 
in Sind , Controllr of Civil Accounts Financial 
Adviser, Military HKinance, Judges of Chief 
Courts Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue and Resident and Commander in- 
Chiu f at Aden 

25 Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands whcn within his charge 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal 


26 Commissioners of Revenue and Com 
missiontr of J cise, Bombay Consulting 
I nginccr to the Govcrnmcnt of India Develop 
mcot Commussioncr Buima Duector of Develop- 
ment Bombay Ducctor General Indian Medical 
Service, Ducctor General of Posts snd Tele 
ziaphs  Linancial Commissioners Judicial 
Commissioners of the Central Provmecs Sind 
and North Wcst LIronticr Provinces Mayjor- 
Gencials Members ot a Board of Revenue 
Mcmbers of the Public Scrvicc Commission and 
Surgeons Gcncial 


27 ~=Vice Chancellors of the Indian Untvets1 
1S 

28 Agents of Stati Railways Controller 
at the Currency Additional Judicial ( ommus- 
loncis Judiial Commissioncr, Western India 
States Agency Commiusstoncrs of Division and 
Residents of the 2nd Cla s 


23 Membcrs of the Indian Civil Scrvice of 
30 yours standing whose position but for this 
Alticle would not be lower than Article 34 


30 <Advocrte Grneral, Calcutta 
31 <Advocats Guncral, Madras and Bombay 


382. Chief Sccrctaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
A>bam 

33 = Accuuntsnts Gencial, Class I, Air Force 
Ofhcer Commands Adcn, Brigadicis Census 
Commissioner for India Chiet Controller of 
Stores, Indian Storcs Department Commissioner 
Northern India Salt Revenuc Dir ctor Gencral 
t Arch eclogy in India, Dic ctor of the Geologi 
(31 Survey Ducctor Intelligence Buresu 
are ctor of Ordnance Facto1istsand Manutacture 
Director of Railway Audit Lducational Com 
missionel with the Government of India, 
His Majestys Senior Lrade Commissicner 
Calcutta Inspector Gencral ot Forest, Military 
Accountant Gcneral Public Health Commis 
1loucr with the Governmcunt of India, and 
Suiveyor Gencral of India 

$84 Additional Judicial Commissioners Chiel 
(ommussioncr of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands) Chicf Commissioner of Delhi Chief 
Ss ermtary to the Government of Assam , Com 
missioners Of Division , Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India Statcs Agepcy, and Residents 
of the 2nd Class bat 


under section 48 of the Government of India 


4ct ranks in the same atticle ot the Wariant but scnior to his colleagues on the Council, 
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35 Non Official Presidents of Municipal 
Corpoiations in Presidency owns and Rangoon 
within their respective municipal jurisdictions 

Private Secretary to the Viceroy and Secrc 

taries Additional Secretaries and Jomt Secr 

tazies to Local Govcimmcnts 


360) Accountants Genciil other than (Class 
I CUmef Accounts Offiecr T ast Indian Railway 
Chief Auditors of State Railways Chief Com 
mercial Managcis of State Railways Chit 
Conservators of Forests Chi f ITnzineeis * 
Chief Inginect IJelegiaphs Chef Operating 
Superintendents ot State Riulways Chit 
Mechanical Fngimecrs of State Railways Chicf 
Mining Ingmeer Railway Boaid Coloncls 
Command Controllers of Miltary Accounts 
Deputy Controller of the Curicncy at 1 ombsy 
Directors of Agricultne Dir ctor Agncultural 
Research Institut Pusa Duectcr of Army 
Audit Director of the Botanical Survey of Indis 
Director of Civil Aviation in India Diaectm 
General of Observatories Diuectcrs ot Publ hie 
Instruction under I oc al Governmcnts Director 
Military Tands and Cantonments Ducctors 
Railway board Dnectors of the Survey ot 
India =<Dircetor /oolozical Survey J] \peait 
Advisers Impcrial Council of Agricultur4l 
Research Financial Adviser Posts and ch 
graphs His Majesty s Lride Commussioncs 
Bombay and (Calcutta Inspectors General 
Civil Hospitals Inspectors Goncral of Police 
under [oc3l Governments and in the North 
West Trontier Province Inspectors General ot 
Prisons unde1 [occa] Governments Mist ot 
Security Picess Nasik Membcrs of the Indian 
Civil Scryice and cf the Indian Political De pait 
ment of 23 ycars civil service whose position 
but for this Articlc would not be ] ower than 
Article 55 Mint Masters Calcutta and Lomb ty 
President of the J orest College and Reseach 
Institut. Provineial Duectors of Public He wlth 
and lLrafhe Managi1s and Locomotive Supc iin 
tendents of Stat Ratlways 


87 Muihtary Secretary to the Viceroy 
38 Solicitor to the Government of Indi3 


and Standing Counsc! for the Presidency of 
Benga! 


39 Presidency 
Church of Scotlind 


Seniol Chaplains of the 


40 Chairman of Port Trusts and of Improve 
ment Trusts ot the Presidency Iowns Kin,zoon 
and Karachi Chief Executive Officers ot the 
Municipalities of the Piesideney Lowns and 
Rangoon within their charges Chict Inspector 
of Mines Commussionets of Policc m the Presi 
dency Towns and Rangoon and Settk ment 
Commissioners 


41 Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistratcs of Duistiicts Collector cf Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revi nuc 
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Calcutta Commissioner of Ajmer Mcurwara 
Deputy Commissioners of Distiicts Deputy 
Commussioner Port Blair Divisional and 
District and Scssions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) 
Pohtical Agents and Superintendents and 
Residents (other than those of the 1st and 
2nd Class) Commissioners of Income lax 
Opium Agent Ghazipur and Remembrancers 
of Tegal Affairs and Government Advocates 
undcr Iocal Governments 


42 Deputy kimancial Adviser Mhilitarv 
Finance Deputy Secretaries to the Government 
of India Directo General of Commercial 
Intelhgence Duirceto: of Inspection Indian 
Stoles Department Director ot Public Informa 
tion Govcrnment of India Duircctor of Purchases 
and Int¢lhgence Indian Stores Department 
Establishment Officer in the Army Department 
Scat tary to the Impenal Council of Agricultural 
Research S cretary Public Sciyice Conimission 
Searctuy to the Rauidlway loud and Secictaries 
to Residents of the Just Class within their 
1espec tive charges 


43° Dnector Ccntial Rescaich Institute 
haul Dir ctor cf the Imperial Institute of 
Vetermary R seattch Muhtesal Director of the 
Tndisn Institute of Saance and Pimcapal of 


the Thomascn Civil Ingineering College 
Rooikce 
44 Assistant to the Inspector General of 


Torests ora Oflicc1 Jinance Department 
Govetnment of India Clef] lec trical ] ngmeers 
Civilian Supermt¢ndents of Clothing }actories 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordenance Factories 
Colla ry Supaumt ndent last Indian Railway 
Commindint Fiontic: Constabulary North 
West lionti1 Piovmee (Ccmptrollkr Assam 
Consers ators of For sts Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts Controllc1 ct Marme Account 
Controller Royal Au Loice Accounts Deputy 
Agents Deputy Jrafhe Minsgers and Ofhcers* 


ot smilar status of Stite Railways Deputy 
Chiof Enginecr lelegraphs, e¢puty Duector 
Gencial Indian Medical) Service = Deputy 
Dircetor Genertl of the Pest Office Deputy 
Dircetor General Lek giaph Jiafhe Deputy 


Diucetor Intelligence Buicau. Deputy Director 
Ordnance Yactulis and Minufacture (if a 
twilan) Deputy Inspectors Geneial of Police 

Deputy Military Accountint Gcneral Director 
Medical Research Dircetors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo 

Luropean Iclegraph Department Directors of 
Iclegraph Ingincermg Ducctor of Wircless 

Distiict Controliais of Military Accounts 

Divisional Superintendents State Railways 

Tieutenant Colonels Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Political Depaitment of 
18 years civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 

Postmasters Gene1al Signal Ingincers, and 
Superintending Hngineeis 


* Present incumbints of the office of Chief IHngmeer who have ranked in entry 33 of the 
Warrant of 1898 will rank in enti} 33 of this Warrant until they relinquish their office as 


Chief Lngineers 

¢ Officers of similar status are Deputy Supermtendents Locomotive Department 
Superintendents Carriage and Wagon Dt partment Controllers of Stores, Senior Signal 
Engineers, State Kailways Coal Supeiuntendent Chicf Medical Officer, Deputy Chief 


Transportation Superintend¢ nts 
Engineers, and Deputy Chief I ngincers 


Deputy Chief Commercial Managers 


Deputy Chief Mechanical 
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45 AssayMaster Bombay Deputy Auditors 
General and Dc puty Controllers of the Currency 
Calcutta and Noithein Indias 


46 Actuary to the Government of India 
Chief Inspectors of Lvplosives Chicf Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presidcney !owns and 
Rangoon, Contrelkr of Printing Stationery 
and Stamps Dir ctors of major | 1boratories 
and Directo: of Public Instruction North 
West Frontier Pre vince 


47 Inst Assistant to the Residcnt vt Aden 
and Private Sccrctarics to Govcinors 


48 <Admunististors Gener! Chief Presi 
dency Magistrates Deputy Dircctors, Railwy 
Board TJudiiial Assistant Adcn when within 
hischarge Mct luigi ab Inspector J unshedpur 
and Ofhcers in (lass 1 of the Gencral «1 the 
Public Works Just of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service 


49 Chri Insyector of Stores and (lothing 


Cawnporw = Commussioncr of Jabour Madi is 
Conticlicr oi Pitents and Designs Durcctors 
of Fishers in Bengil snd Madias Ducctors 


of Indust1zu4 Dneetors of Tand Records 
Directors cf Veterimary Services J \cCise Com 
missionels Inspector General of Rauway Pollce 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Gov mor 
Geneial, Rayputana Inspectors General of 
Registration Principal Reseach Institute 
Cawnpor ind Registiws of Co opcrative 
Soc icties 

50) «District Tudges not beinz Sessions 
Judges within the own distiicts 


Al Just Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda wid m Aashnur 


62 Chanuman of the Port Iiust Aden 
and Military Sccictanics to G wermars 


53 Scnior Chap] uns other thon those arevdy 
specific d 

64 Sheriffs within their own chirzes 

55 Collectois of Customs Collectors and 


Magistiates of Distints Collecto: of Stamp 
Re venue and Deputv Collector of T and Revenue 

Calcutta Commussionc: of Aymcr Meiwaia 

Deputy Commussioners of Districts Deputy 
Commussiener, Port Bilvr Divisional and 
Distint and Sissions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) 

Judicia! Assistant Aden, Political Agents and 
Superintendents Residents (other than those of 
the lst and 2nd Class) Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secrctary, Aden, and Settle 
ment Officcrs 


56 Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Contioller of Inspection 
Calcutta Circl., Indian Stores Department 
Contioller ot Purchase, Calcutta Circle Indian 
Stores Department, Deputy Durectors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Depaitment Deputy 
Directors of Commercial Inklligence Dx puty 
Directur Geneial of Archeology, Deputy 
Duector of Industries, Uni Provinces 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
United Provinces Government Solicitois othcr 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India, Managing Director 
Opium Kkactory Ghazipur, Officers of the 
Indian Cducational Service and of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 years’ standing 
Principals of major Government (olleges 
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Principal School of Mines and Geology 

Registrirs to the High Courts Secretaries to 
fegislative Councils Supermtendent of the 
Government Icst Housc Suptimtendents of 
the Survey of India Assistant Collectors of 
Customs Assistant Directors General of the 
Post Office Deputy Postmisters General Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engmeeis 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers Telegraphs 
Divisional Ingineers and Assistant Divisional 
J] ngineers Wireless } \ecutive J ngmecrs of the 
Indian Service of J nginceis holding a charge 
declared to be of not Icss importance than that 
of % division lLormst Tngmecs Instructor 

Wireliss) Officers of the Archtologicyl and 
othe: Scicntific Departments Offiecas of the 
Indian Agriculturw Service Ofhciis of the 
JIndivwn Vetermary Service Officers of Cliss IT 
ot the General or the Public Works Tist of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Sersiee Ofhcers on 
the Sup auor Tist of the Milituy Accounts 
Department Ofhiecas of the Superir Revenue 
Istablishmcnt of State Railways who hold the 
rank of Distuet Ofheci or v position of similis 
status Officers of the Ist Division Supt ior 
frathe Lranch of the leleraph Department 
Senior Insyector of Mines Sap untcndcnats 
and Deputy Commiss oneis of Police ind 
Wnhicl ss Rese rch Oticers 


57 Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of Indixs Deputy Ducctor of Public Intoima 
tion Govcinment of India and Under Seue 
ta1ics to the Governmc nt of India 


58 Agent Genera] in India for the British 
Prot ctorate in Afric 2 under the adimunstration 
of the Colonivl Offer Consultmg Surveyor to 
the Govirnment of Tomtay Directors ot 
Suivey Miadius and 1 nual Keeper ot the 
Records of the Govelnmcnt of Indi. sand 
librvziin Impc119l Fibrary 


59 Chemical Inspector Indian Ordnance 
Depaitment Civil Tngimnee1 Adviser to the 
Ducctor of O1dnanec JTactonues and Minuf 
ture District Judgcs not boimg Scssicns Jud ses 
Tnspecto. of G nial Stercs Majors Membors 
Mf the Indian Civil Servier of 12 yeus standing 
Superintcnd(nts and Dcputy Commissioners cl 
Pohec of morc than 15 but less than 20 yous 
standing and Works Managers of Otdnuncc 
} wctoiies Sanitary, J lectaical and Arc hitec 
tural Sj¢cislist officcis will take precedence 
in accold3nce with the 14nkh in the Public Works 
Department fixed for then appointments but 
junior to all Pubhe Works Depaitment office rs 
of the corresponding rank 


60 Assistant Commissioners of Income 
14\ Assistant Supcrintindents of the Survey 
(f India Chief Works Chemist United Pro 
vinccs) J] \aminer of Jocal Funds Accounts 
Madras Inspector of Clothing Stores Shah 
Jahanpur Qtficers of the Indian J ducational 
Scrvice and of the Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 years standing Ofhcer in charge of the 
Mathematical Instiument Office Presidency 
Postmasters Superintendent Bombay City 
Survey and Iand Records Superintendents and 
Deputy Commissioners of Police of lessthan 15 
years standing Assistant Collectors of Customs 
Assistant Director Genera) ofthe Post Office 
Deputy Postmasters Gent ral Deputy Conseryva 


tors of Forest Divisional! nzmeers and Assistant 
. Divisional 


kngincels, tek graphs, Divisionai 


Warrant of Precedence in India 


Lngimmeers,and Assistant Divs ional Engineers, 
Wireless Kkxecutive Lnginecrs of the Indian 
Servic of Logmeers holding 1 charge declared 
to be of notless immportince thanthat of 
adivision Horst Lngincers Instructor Wirelcss, 
Officers of the Archeologictl 4nd other Scientific 
Departments Officcrs ot the Indian Agricultural 
Service, Officcrs of the Indian Veterinary 
Service, Officers of Class IJ of the Genera) or 
Public Works Jist of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Servic Officers on the Superior 
Jist of the Military Accounts De poirtment 
Othcers of the Supozior KR venu J st sblishment 
of Stite Rawways who hold the : wk of District 
Officcr or % positim of simulu status Ofhec1s 
of the 1st Division Supericd Trafie Branch ot 
the lelesriaph Deputment and Warcless Re 

search othcers of 2 5 ais Standing 


61 Assistant Comm1ssione1s (Senio1) 
Noithein India Salt Revenue Assistant Cine f 
Controlic: ot Stores, Indian Storcs J) partment 
Assistant Contiolla: of Tuspection, Calcutti: 
Cuck Indian Stoms Deputment Assistant: 
Duector of Inspection Indun Stores Depart 
ment Assmtint Dircctor ot Int Wuzoncc Indian 
Stoms Deprutment Assistant Diurcctors of 
Purchwe Indian Stores Dcy wiment, Assistant 
Met siluszic sl Inspectors, Indisn Stores De part 
ment Assistint Ducctors ot Dairy Jatrms 
Assistant Directors of Public Health Assistant 
Dinctors Railwiy, Bowd Assistant 1imaneril 
Adviser Military linance Assistant Secictanl 3 
tothe Governmentof India, Chemical 1 \amincr 
for Customs ind | verse, Caleutt 2, Chemist vt the 
Government ]cst House Indian Stores Di part 
ment, Chiet Inspectors of Tactouies and Boilers 
mm lengwul and Lombry, GCommiandcr of the 
Steamer CMploycd in the Persiwn Gulf Scction 
of the Indo Fwopean Iclegriph Department 
Cur itor of the Burcw ot Lducstion Deputy 
Admunisti ator General dengtl Deputy Assis 
tant Director Pry wd Pensions Dircctorate 
Adjutint Gencrils branch Dcputy CG om 
missionr = Northern India Salt Revenue 
Deputy Commuissionets of Salt and Laciwe 
Deputy Dircctor of land R«tcords, }urm,s 
Director Vaccemc Institute, Lulgaum , District 
Opium Officers IJmegrition Commussioncr 
Knginceer and }lectrician of the Persian Gult 
Section of the Indo Furopean Lilegraph Dept 
ment Fasmincr of Questioned Documents, 
Jxccutive Engincers of less than 12 ycars 
standin, , Lust Assistant Commissioncr Port 
Blur Gneril Minagers, Northern Indi Salt 
Revenue Honorary Prosidcney Magistritcs 
Judge of the City Civil Court Madias Judges 
of Presidcncy Courts of Small Causes J ady 
Assistants to the Insp ctorgs General (Civil 
Hospitals Icgal Assistant in the Lezislative 
Department of the Governmtnt of Indi 
Officers ct the Provincial Civil Services driuwing 


* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (22) of 
the Indiin Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch 
deacon who held + bishopiic ot archdcaconry on 
the 1st Maich 1930 tahcs rank as follows — 


Bishop of Caleutta Mctropolitan of India 
immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal 
article 7 


Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately 
after Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal Artis le 12, 
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the maximum pay of the time scale or upwards 

Physicist at the Government List House Indian 
Stores Depittment, Presidency Mazistiates 

Prot ctor of 1 migrants and Supciuntcndcnts of 
Cmigration, Cakutta Protectors of I mizrants 

Pubhc Piosecutors mm Bengal and iw Sind 

Registrars to Chief Courts, Registrar of 
Companics, Bombay , Registrar of Joint Stockh 
Companics, Benzal, Secretary, Board of Exa 
miners Secrctary to the Bowd of Revenue m 
the Department of Revcnue snd Agriculture 
Madi3s, whin % member ot the Provincial 
Servicce, Senior Income Jax Oflir Bombay 

and Income Lax Ofhcers di wing the msmum 
pay of the time scale and Supeimtendents of 
Centura Jans ind Cav Surgeons not bulanging 
to the Inditu Medic ul Service 


The entries in the above table apply exclu 


I 
[sively to the persons entercd theran and while 


wzulitmes then relitive precedence with each 
other do not give them wy precedence ovel 
members of the non official Community resident 
in Indiv who shall tvhe them plaice according 
tu usaze 

9 


2 Ofheersin the vbove tif le will take prece 
do nee in order of the numlis of the cntrics 
Those indludcd in ene number wall tek prec 
dence anter se wearlm.,, to the date of entry 
into thvt num) 


38 When on office: holds more than onc posi 
tion im the tall oho owill be cutithd to the 
highest position accordcd to him 


4 Ofhcers who uo t mporsaly offierating m 
any number in the table will a ank in thit num 
bor bulow porminent incumbents 


5 All otheers not mentioncd m the svhove 
tibk whose tink is resuleted by cCompanson 
With rink in the amy to hive the same rink 
with refcrenece to Crvail servants 3 1s enjoyed by 
military officers of ¢ qual girdes 


6 All other petsons who my not be men 
tioned in this tyble to tikc rank accordmy to 
zenervl usaze which 19 to be expliumed and 
dctermmed by the Governor G naralin Couneil 
In ease any question shall arise * When the 
position of any such poison 1s so determincd 
and notified it shall le enticed im the ft vble in 
sae provided he holds an appomtment m 
India 


7 Nothing in the foregomg 1ules to disturb 
the existing practice rlatm,s to precedence at 
the Coumts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indiswns wnd the Governor 
Genial in Council to be empowcrcd to make 
rules fot such occasions in case any dispute 
sh vil arise 


Bishops of Lahorc, Rangocn Tucknow and 
Nagpur unmediately after Chu f Cc mmuissioncr 
of Delhi when within his charge article 22 

Bishops (nct territorial) under license trom the 
Crown, mnmediately after Ghief Secretaries 
to Governments other thin those of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and Assam, atiile 32 

Archdescons of Calcutta, Madias and Bombay 
in Article 33 

Aichdeacons of ITahore Luchnow, Rangoon 
and Nagpur, in article 39 
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8 The following willtake courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls General —Immediately after article 
33, which includes Brigadiers Consuls—Im 
mediately after Article 36 which includes Colo 
nels, Vice Consuls—Immediattly after Artic lc 
59 which Includes Majots 

Consular: ofhccrs de carriere will in thar 
respective grads take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carrvere 


9 ‘the following mav hc given by courtesy 
precedcnce as shown below provided that thcy 
do not hold appointmc nts in India — 

Peers according to th: ir precedc nce in England 
Knights of the Gaiter the Itisth and St 
Patrick Privy Councillors Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India— 
Immediat(lh after Members of the Governor 
Generals I] vecutive Council article 8 

Baroncts of England Scotland Jheland and 
the Unittd Kingdom accoiding to date ot 
Patents hnight Grand Cross of the Bath 
IAnights Grand Commande: of the Star of India 
Koizhts Grand Cioss of St Michael and St 
George hKhni,hts Grand Commandcr of the 
Indian Lmpiue kAnights Grand Cross of the 


Salutes 1n India 


Royal Victoria Order Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire—Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts article 20 


Knight Commander of the Bath Knights 
Commander of the Star of India, Knights 
Commander of St Michael and St Georme 
knights Commander of the Indian Lmpire 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order koight Co nmander of the Order of the 
British Fmpire Knights Bachelor—Imme 
diately after the Residents of the 2nd Class 
Article 28 


10 Allladies unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselvcs they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table to take place ac 
cording to the rank herein assigned to their 
respective husbands with the exception of 
wives of Peers and of ladies having precedence 
in England independently of their husbands 
and who are not in :ank below the daughters 
of Barons such ladics to take place accord 
ing to their several ranks with reference to 
such precedence in Lngland immediately after 
the wives of Membeis of the Goveinor General s 
7 xecutive ( ouncil 


SALUTES. 
Persons No of Occasions on which salute Is fired. 
guns. 

Imperial salute 101 When the Sovereign is present in person 

Royal salute 31 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovercign, the Bnuthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sov.reign, the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother, Proclamation Day. 

Vem bers of the Royal Family - 81 

oat Sovereignsand membersoftheir 21 

es 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal és ‘ 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar oe ae as 21 

Ambassadors F sg ws -- (19 

Prime Minister of Nepal os - 19 

Governor ofthe Krench Settlements i 17 On arrival at, or departure fom a milt- 

India tary station, or when attend ng a Stitcc 

Governor of Portuguese India . we 17 ceremony 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colnuies, 

Maharaja of Bhutaw ; 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. es 15 

Governorof Damaun .. oe ee 9 

Governor of Diu .. ve ee 9 

Viceroy and Governor-General.. oe «=: 81 On arrival at, or departure from, a mill- 


tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony 


Salutes in Indra 


No. of 
Guns. 


Persons. 


Governors of Presidencieg and Province: 17 
in India, 


agents to the Governor-General 13 
Commissionerin Sind .. % 13 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 13 
Residents, 2nd Class .., is 13 
Political Agents (0) re 11 


Commander-in-Chief in India (11 a Field 19 
Marshal). 


Commander-in-Chiefin India (ifa General) 17 


Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies .. 
Squadron (c’, 


GO.C in C-Commands(d)_.. eo» 1d 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 


Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 
dants Commanding Brigades (@), 
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Occasions on which salute is fired. 


On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc 
casions of a publtc arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a forma) visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 


. Same as Governors. 


office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 


z assuming or relinquishin 
parture from a military station. 


) On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions Also on _ occasions 
of private arrival er departure, if de- 
sired. 


Same as for mulitary officer of correspond. 
ing rank (ses K.B ), 


}On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command on occas 
i of private arrival or departure, if desir 
ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 
Barod2. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderahad. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 


Salutes of 19 guns. 


Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. ‘The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wali) of. 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. ‘The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of, 


Salutes of 17 guns. 


Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of, 
Karauli, The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of, 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of, 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 gune, 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. ‘Lhe Maharawal of, 

Bhutan The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of 
Dewas (Junior Branch), The Maharaja of, 
Dhar, The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of, 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar, The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawa! of 





(8) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

ie According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he {3 in actual military com: 
mand and ts the senior military officerinthespot. Attention 1, invited tothe extra guns allowed 


for individuals. 
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Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 guna. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra The Maharajaof. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind, The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh ‘The Nawab of 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The WVaharaja of. 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 


Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of, 
Rajpipla. ‘Ihe Maharaja of, 
Batlam The Maharaja of. 
Iripura. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raya of. 
Baonl. The Nawab of. 
Barwani, The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur, The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of, 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. ‘The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 
Jhabua. The Raja of. 
Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Narsinggarh. The Raja of 
Panna. The Maharaja of, 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of, 
Radhaupur. The Nawab of, 
Rajgarh The Ra:aof. 
Sailana. The Raja of. 
Samthar. The Raja of. 
Sirmur. The Maharaja of, 
Sitamau. The Raja of, 
Suket. The Raja of, 
Tehri. The Raja of. 


Salutes in Indta. 


Salutes of 9 guns, 


Balasinor, The Nawab (Bab) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 
Bansda. The Raja of. a 
Baraundha. The Raja of, 

Barlya. The Raja of. 

Bhor ‘Lhe Pant Sachin ot. 
Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of, 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Hsipaw. The Suwbwa of. 
Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 


Limbdi ‘The Thakor Sahcb of. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of. 
Maihar, The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. ‘Lhe Lhakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 
Rajhot. The Phakor Saheb of. 
sachin. Ihe Nawab of. 

sangli, The Cluef ot. 

sant. ‘Lhe Raja of. 
Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of. 
shahpuia, The Raja of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 


Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns. 


Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
G.cIE, Waliof. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 


Bikaner Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganvza Singh Bahadur, 4.0.8.1, @O.Lh, 
GC V.0., G B.R., K.C.B., A.D.0., Maharaja of 


Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.0.8.1., 
G.C.1.E., @ B.E., Maharao of. 


Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbana, 
0.1., Maharani of. 


Patiala Major-General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, GOSI., G.C.LE., @0.V.0, G.B.h. 
Ar C., Maharaja of. 


Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, 4G.0.8.1., G.0.1.E., 
Nawab of. 


Salutes in Indta. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 


Alwar, Colonel His Highness Scwal Mahara) 
Shri Jey Singhyi,G C1£ ,K.0.8.1., Maharaja of 


Dholpur. Licutenant-Coloncl His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Shri Sawai Mahara)j-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, KO8.1, K.0.V0., Maharaja 
Rana of 


Mahirya Moehendra 
GCklI 


Oichha His Hichness 
Sawai sir Pia al singh Bahadut, 
G@CIk, Mahary. of 


Salutes of 15 guns 


Benares. Lieutenant Colonel 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan 
Bahadur,@CSI,GC1E, Maharaja of. 


Jind, Licutcnant Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Raj-ndra Baha- 
dur, GCIE, KCSI, Maharaja of 


Singh 


Indore 


His Highness | 
Udaipur 


Bharatpur. 
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Salutes of 9 guns. 


Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 
Loharu Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K C.1 E , ex-Nawab of. 


Mong Mit, Ukhin Maung, ESM, Sawbwa of. 
Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guns 


Bhopal The Begam (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permancntly 


The Maharaja (Holkar) of Within 
the limits of his own tcrritonmes, pi rwancotly. 


(Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own tcrritones, per: 
manently. 


Satute of 19 guns. 
The Maharaja of, 


Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 


Khanji Rasulhhbanji, Nawab of. 
Kapurthala Licutcnant Colonel His Highnese 


| Cutch. The Mvrharao of, 


Jatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Jodhpur (Marwar). ‘Lhe Maharaja of. 


Maharaja Sir Jagatyit Singh Bahadur, @.0.8.1 | patiala. The Maharaja of 


G.0.1.E., Mabaraja of. 


Nawanagar. Licutcnant Colonel! His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Ranjitsinhy: Vibhaji, @CS1, 
GBA, Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah,@.cS'?,@0ik,@cvVvo, of 
Bombay. 


Bariya Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranyitsinhj: Mansinhjl, &.C.5.1., Raja of. 


Chitra) His Hghness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul 
Mulk, KC1, Mcehtar of. 

Dhatampui1 H H Maha1ina Vi) iyadcyj1 of 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana birbhadra 
sinhyl, Raja ot 


Lt Mcheirbin Sir Chintamaniao 
Appa Salcb Patwardhan 


Sangli, 
Dhundiro alius 
ROIr Chuf of 


Vankaner Captain His Highness Raj Sahcb 
Sir Amarsinhyi Bancsinhji, KCLE, Raj 
Saheb of. 


(Within the limits of their own territo'les 
permanently ) 


Salute of 17 guna. 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
\hairpur, The Mir of. 
(Within the hmits of their own territories, 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Benares, The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Jind The Maharaja of, 
Junagadh. ‘he Nawab of. 
hapurthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabha ‘The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar. ‘The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 13 guns, 


Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own termtory, permanently.) 


* Confetrcd in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 
in the capacity of Regent, and subsequently continued for her lifetime, 
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Salutes of 11 guns. 


Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of.. ae we Within the limits of his own territory, 
permanently. 


Salutes of 5 guna. 


Abu Dhabi, The Shaikh of ee oe ee Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the termination of an officiul 


visit by this Chief. 
Bunder Abbas, The Governor of $s ia 
Lingah The Governor of aw oe a At the termination of an official visit. 
Miuhaninieratr The Governor of ate os 
Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa- 


tive, 
Salutes of 3 guna, 
Ajman The Shaikhof .. we } 
Dibai The Shaikh of .. Fired by British Ships of Warin the Ter- 
Ras-al-Kheima The Shaikh of . sian Gulf at the termination of official 
Shargah. The Shaikh of.. visits by these Chiefs. 
Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of 


TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 11 guna. 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 


tah, K.C.1.F., C.s.1., Shaikh of Bahrain, Gulf at the termination of an ofbvial 
visit by this Chiet. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOCAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 
Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, wien a muu.! er 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers ot His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not 1 
member of the ruling family, 


Salutes of 7 guns. 
Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 
Muhammersh. The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 
Salutes of 5 guna. 


eae ae son ot i Shaikh of, or other 

member of the ruling fam 

Kuwait. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other ¢ Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefe . 
member of the ruling family. 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES, 


Salutes of 13 gune. 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
G.0.1.E., K.C.8.J., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the terminaticn of an official visit 


by this Chief. 
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Indian Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1002, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commander mey be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services inthe Indian Empitre 
thirty vears in the department of the Secretary 


of State for India. It consists of tne Sovereign H 


a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 


The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of Indla, of palm branches 
tied together In satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in thelr proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains. (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
ditferent, and is described below. (ii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamenta! oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
pointa, all in diamonds. (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue aad silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 


The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Kuights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
& narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 


A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck ' 


a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on hia left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, bat of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable. 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the| 
epee was resident in India, to the Secretary | 
of the Order at Calcutta. i 


Sovereign of the O1der:—His Most Gra- 
vious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


Grand Master of the Order :—His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy aad Governor-General of 
[ndla,the Right Ronourable Viscount Willingdon, 
P.C ,G.M.8.1, GM.LE, GBE. 


Officers of the Order :—Revistrar: Col. the 
on. Sir George Arthur Chirles Crichtor, 
K.C.V.0., Secretary of the Certral Chancery 
df the Orders of Knighthood, St James’ Palace 
London, W. 1, 


Secretary: The Hon'ble Sir Charles Watson, 
K.C.L.E., C.S.1., Secretary to the Government ot 
India in the Foreign and Political Department. 


Extra mnaele Grane seaaatale le 


I. M. The Queen-Empress 
R. H. The Duke of Connaught. 
R. H. The Prince of Wales. 


Honorary Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C: S. 1.) 


H. 
H. 
H. 


Honorary Li-ntenant-G ner’ His Highness Pro- 
jjcraj-Nepal-Tara-Dhish Sri Sri Sri Maharaja 
Sir Bhim Shum Shere Jung Bihidur Rana, 
K.C.V.O., Prime Minister and Supreme 
Commiander-in-Chief of Nepal (Nepal), 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K C. S. I.) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G.C.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
Mareh and dependencies. 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowlel 
Amir-i-Akram, sonof His Royal Highnes: 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin 
ed-Dowleh, ZiJ-es-Sultan of Persia. 


Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
(teneral Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.LE., of Ney al- 
ese Army (Nepal). 


Honorary Companions. 


H. E. Shaikh Sir Isa bin Alf al Khalifahi, 
K.C.1.E., Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies. 

H. H. Satyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Salydi 
Turki, K.C.1.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 


His Excellency Shatkh Ahmad blo Jabina 
Sabah, C.I.E., Rule‘ of Kuweit. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G. C. S. 1.) 


H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron Harris 
Baron Ampthill 
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H H the Maharaja of Mysore 
Karon Hardinoge of Penshurat 
Baron Sydenham 


Sir Arthur Lawley 

Sir John Hewett 

H H the Maharaja of Bikaner 
li H. Manarao of hotah 


Gcneral Sir Cdmund George Barrow 

H H the Maharaja of Kapurthala 

His Dralted Hihness the Nizain of HyJdersbad 
H H the Aga hhan 


H H the Mahanao of Cutch 
Viscount Willingdon 

H H Jhe Maharaja of Patiala 
Lord Chelmstord 


I'he Marquess of Reading 

The Marquess of /etland 

4 H_ the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nwanagat 

ihe Maharaja of Alwar 

Baron Lloyd 

1 url Inchcape 

Viscount Tee of I areham 

The J arl of Lytton 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Gos hen 

Si William } 1rd wood 

Th Rasht Hom ourable 
Simon 


Jacl d Mar hal Sir Glau] Wilhium Jac 1 
His Highn «sth Mialariunt ot € faypuar 
His Hichness th Mahari. of holla 


Knights Commanders (K CSI) 


Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 
Sir Hugh Shakcspear Barnes 

sir Arthur Henry Lemple Martindale 
Sir Joseph Bampfvide Fuller 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H H Muhataja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H H Muihuiraja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 


Sir John Allscliook 


Sir Murray Hammuick 

Sir Leslie Al-xander Selim Porter 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Avra and Dunottar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 


Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rachleigh Wynne 

H. H Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
Sir M F. O’ Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Ali Imam 

Sir Michae] William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Gir P Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami Aiyar 


Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H H Nawab of Makr Kotla 
H H Maharaja of Sirmur 
Sir William Henry Clarx 
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Major General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steyning Wilbam Edgezley 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Mahara) Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 


Sir 4lexander Gordon Cardew 

Licut Col Sir Hugh Dalv 

SiC H A Hill 

H H Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 
Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) 


H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

uieut -Col Sir F E Younghusband 

Sir T Morlson 

fieut Gen G M Kirkpatrick 

Major Gen R C O Stuart 

Sir George Rivers J owndes 

H H_ Maharajadhiraja Maharawa 
Jowalur Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 


Sir Archiale Darke 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

H H the Maharaja of Datia 

H H the Vahara) Rana of Dholpur 


fieut General Sir William Raine Moershall 
sir Wilham Vincent 


Sir Thomas Holland 

Sir Jaraes Bennett Brunyate 

Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Sir Os vald Vivian Bosanquet 


Sir G Carmichael 

Dr Sii MW I Sadler 

Major Gen Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Ma) tr Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunp 
The Right Hon ble Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 

Sir I dward Maclagan 

Qir Wilham Marris 

Sir N D Beatson-Bell 

Sir I J Kershaw 

Sir | Davidson 

The Hon bleSirC G Todhunter 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

H 1 Sir H R C Dobbs 


Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
Jitsingh)1 Mansinghy1, Raja of Baria Bombay 

Khan Bahadur Doctor Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 

H EK Sir William Malcolm Hailey 

Sir Hamilton Grant 


H E Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr Sir le] Bahadur Sapru 

Major Gcntral Sir Havclock Charles 
Rao Bahadur Sir B MN Sarma 

rhe Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtuha 
H J Sir Charles Innes 

Th Maharao of Sirol 

H E Sir Montagu Butler 

H H [he Maharaja of K)pipla 


Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H H The Maharaja ot Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hay ward 
Sir Abdur Rahim 


H H the Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Basil Blackett 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

H H The Maharaja of Rewa 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra 

Sir Chunilal V Mehta 

SirS P O’Dounnel 


Sir 


The Star of Ind1a 


H L Sir Huh Lansdown Stcphenson 

H E sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 

The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah 

Sir Wiliam John Keith 

Nawab bir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of bahawal 
pur 

A H the Maharaji of Porbundir 

H |b Sir Geoffrey de Vontinorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Ricu 

Sir George Lambert 

H H the Maharaja of Morvi 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy 

The Honourtble Sir Lrnest Hotson 

Sir Denys] .y 


Sir Atul Chindri Chatterjee 

His Highniss th Raj. of Mand 

Jhakor $8 vhcb of Timbd 

Sir Normitn “Mirjoribanks 

sir Gcorge Schustcr 

The Hon Sur brojcndri Tal Mitt 1) Wt 

H H Mihirya Mohcndra So \ dvcndit Sinch 
Bihidur kK CIE ot Panni, 

Mayon H H Rags Natcndrs Shat of Teh 

Ihe Hon Si John Pettonct The ip on 

Major Gencral Sin Leonird Rowe 


Companions (C S.!1) 


Col Charks Ldwud Yate 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charles Wilham Odling 

Su lredemeh Stylis Philpin Loy 
George Robert Irwin 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

William Charles Macpherson 

Col James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
Wuham Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Hermann Michael Kisch 


Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir Herbert Mu llaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochtel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Maj-Gen Sir Heury Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholwsley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
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Sir Ldward Vere Levinge 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 


Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 

Brevet Colonel Clive Wigram 

Herbert Thompson 

Tieut Col Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddor 

Dr sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Tieut Coi Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 

The Hon ble Khan fir Zulfikar Ali Khan 

Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

sir John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montacue Segundo Mathews 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amr Jang 
Buiuhadur 


Sit Horace Charles Mules 

H H ja Sir Biye Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 

Lieut -Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut -Co! Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col Lhomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Col. Alain Chartier de Létbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 


Col Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

[1eut -Col Charles Mowpray Dallis 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 


Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut Col Albert Edward Woods 
Wiliam Exall Tempest Bennett 
Wiliam Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 


Co! Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg -Gen Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Honorary Lieut -Col. Raj1 of Lambagraon 
Lieut -Col Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut -Col Henry Walter George Cole 


Henry Venn Cobb 
Frederick Wiliam Johnston 


William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslic Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 
sir Walter Vaude 


Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
Sir William James Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Carmmwallis Godley 


\ Butterworth 

rhe Hon bl Sir Herbert John Maynard 
Lt -Col.A B Dew 

Sir Hugh T_ Keeling 

Sir Hen1y Sharp 

sir Robert R Scott 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 

Lieut Col Stephen Lushington Aplin 
Sir Jtmes Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Monvy 
T. A Chalmers 

R Burn 
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Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Sir Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, 1.m.8. 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 


Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Featon Jacob 

Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Coope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 


Major-General J. O Rimington 
Colonel H. R. Hopvood 
Briz.-General R. H. W. Hughes 


L. E. Buckley 

C. H. Bompas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 

Lievt-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen.J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Majqr Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig.-General W. N. Campbell 

Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. 0. Dunsterville 


Sir Hugh McPherson 

Sir Henry Fraser Howard 

Téeut.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 

Col. Charles Rattray 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Major-General Felix Fordati Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charies Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 


Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

The Hon’ble Sir John Perronet Thompson 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 

Kerman Cameron Norman 

Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 

Colonel Alexander John Henry Swiney 

Major-General] James Wilton O’Dowda 

Brevet-Lieut,-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 

Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert [sacke 

Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 

Col. Frederick James Moberly 

Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsble 

Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 

Major-Gen. William Crora Barratt 


ey Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 


Tay 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthuz Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Casg sls 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William Monie 

Major-General Charles Astiey Fowler 


The Indian Orders. 


! Major-General Harold Hendley 

' Colonel Michae) Edward Willoughby 

| Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William Jacksun 


Lt.-Col. Arthur Lesiie Jacob 
The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 
C. F. Payne 


W.J.J3. Howley 
Sir Bentram P. Standen 
Sir John L. Maffey 


Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 
Lt.-Col. J, L.R. Gordon, 0.B, 
Colonel C. W. Profeit 
H H.the Nawab of Bhopal 
H. M. 8. Hopkins 
| R. A. Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
| Sir Geoffrey RB. Clarke 
Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Khan 
| Quzilbash of Lahore 


. Col. G. B.M. Sarel 

Col. F. E, Coningbam 

Col. 1D. A, D. Mc Vean 

Col. H. G. Burrard 

Col. J, H. Foster Lakin 

Co}. {temporary Col.-Comdt.) G. A. H. Beatty. 
Sir Robert Holland 

C. J. Hallifax 

Major-General H. F. Cooke 


Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 
T. Harris 


Sir Albion Rajkumar Baneril 
The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Glancy 


W. R. Gourlay 

Major-Gencral K. Wigram, 1. A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 

Captain H. H. Raja Narendra Sah of Tel ri 
(Garhwal). 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Rajya Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
the Punjab 

S. R. Hignell 

Colonel 3. F. Muspratt 

W.E. Copleston 

Frederick RB, Evans 

Colonel-Comdt. Rivers Berncy Wurgan, 0.V.0. 

B. C. Allen 

J. EB. Webster 

T. E, Moir 

Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 

Major C. C. J. Barrett 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, Chi f 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 


Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M, Cook, 10.8. 
F. C. Griffith 


Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 
Sir John F. Campbell 


J. Milne 

The Hon'ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Uonnor 
E.S. Lloyd 


The Indian Empire. 


L. F. Morshead 

H. D. Craik 
§.A.Smyth 

Colonel W.H.Jefferey 
C. G. Adam 


Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu 
ag es Rasu! Khan of Jehancirabad 


H. P.Tollinton 

4, W. MeNair 

F, Noyce 

W. Sutherland 
Captain E. J Headlam 
S. F. Stewart 

D. T. Chadwick 
M.E Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 

R. Oakden 

The Hon’ble Major-General T. H. Symens 
F. Lewisohn 

W. P. Sangster 


T. Emerson 

A. H. Ley 

E Burdon 

A. W. Pim 

The Hon’ble Mr A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 

N. Macniichael 

A. Y¥. @ Campbell 


Lieut -Col. 8. B. A Patterson. 
Foley 

A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 


The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson 
Lt -Col T H Keyes. 

R J.8S Dodd 

Major H G Vaux 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. W. Reynolds 
H.G Stokes 

Rana Bhagal-chand, Raja o. Jubbal 
J.C Ker 

M.G Simpson 

J D Sifton,1o0s 

Michael] Keane, I 0S 

Lt -Colonel C C E Bruce 


R T Harrison 

C T Mullings 

H L Birdwood 

. Ghosal 

. 8. Cassels 

. Field 

Haig 

. H. J. Wilkinson 
. Thornton 

.d. Irwin 

C Jukes 
B Vernon 


b Malik Hayat Khan Nun, 
nwar Jagdish Prasad 
.~H. kh Briscoc. 

.G. Wiles. 
Charlcs Te gart 

C Latimer. 

J.H Garrett 

C B Cunningham. 
T H Morony. 
.W.D R Prentioe 
ja Padam Singh. 
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Mr LL.M Stubbs 
Mr G. Cunningham. 
Col W. H Evans 
Mr H W Emerson. 


Me GS Wilson 

Lieut -Colonel G D Ogilvie 
J A Shillidy,ics 

Robert Duncan Bell 

John Tarlton Whitty 


Henry George Walton I¢ 8 

Hyde Clarendon Gowan ICs 

Sir George Anderson kt 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, I M 8, 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 


This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 192018 conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indlan Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Muster 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and,an indefluite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one yeal) ; also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Janu. 1st, 1909, commemora- 

tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt. in India. 


The Insignia are: (i) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (i) The STaRk of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them. 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold. inscribed Jm- 
peratricvs Auspictte, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold: (ti) The BADGE consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a parplie circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricis Aus- 
piciis, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The MANTLE is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with gd silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


A Knight Commander wears: (a) around his 
neck a nibbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purpie) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commandcr, pendent therefrom a badge of 
gmalier size: (b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 


The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central rimey saat & or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 
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A Companion wears around his neck a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander but ol 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches 


Sovereign of the Order —His Most Gra 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India 


Grand Master of the Order —H F 
the Viceroy (Vis ount Willingdon) 


Officers of the Order —The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India 


Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
G CIE) 


Ihe Duke of Connaught 
H RH The Prince of Wales 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
GCI E) 


H F Shaikh Sir Kharvil Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies 

H #H Imam Sir Abdul Aviz Iin Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal al Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K CIE) 


Sir Teon T Clement Thomas 

Dr Sir Sven Von Hedin 

Cavaliere sir Filippo De’Filipip 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manvabar 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumahere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

H H Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthii bia Al 
Sultan of Lahej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

vommanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 

Genl Sir Tez Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E The Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencie 

H E General Sir Yang taeng hsin, Chiang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 

General Sir Moban Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

H H Saiyid Sir Taimmur bin Taisa] bin us 
Salyid Turki O81, Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 

H k Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jibiral Sabib 
Ruler of Kuweit 
Knights Grand Commanders (GCI ) 

H #H ‘lhe Maharao of Cutch 

Lord Harris 

H H The Maharaja of Gcndali 

Lord Ampthill 

H H The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

Lt Col Sur Edmond Elles 

Sir Walter Laurence 
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Sir Arthur Lawley 

H H I[he Maharaja of Bikaner 
H H The Maharao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 


Maharaja Ceshkar 3ir Kishan Parshed 
Lord Hardinge 
Sir Louis Dane 


Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H H The Maharaja of Patiala 


Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvarajya of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H H the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marqn s3 cf /ctlind 

Sir Michael Trancis O Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Al Prince of Arcot 
Major General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

H H Tukoji Rao III, ex Waharaja of Indore 


H H The Maharaja of Cochin 
H E Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 
H H The Maharaja of Baroda 


H H The Maharaja of Alwar 

H H ‘the Maharaja of Kapurthala 

‘Lhe Marquess of Reading 

1ord Lytton 

H H the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

The Right Hon ble Rowland LPhomas Baring 
Ear! of Cromer, C V0 


Sir Wiliam Heniy Hoare Vincent KOs! 
Kr Ics 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sie Reginald Craddock 

Rt Hon Str Leslie Orme Wilson 

Maharajidhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burd van 

Viscount Goschen 

H H Lhe Maharaja of Kolhapur 

H L The Rt Hon SirTrancis stanley Jacl son 

He’ Sir Malcolm Hatley 

H H Maharaja Sir Han Sinzh of Kashmir 

H 1 Si] rederick Syk s 

H Hsthc Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess cf linhthgow 

H J sarlrederic] Stanley 

H H the Mtharajah of Jodhpur 

His Hi.hn ss th Miharayi f Rewa 

His Jihness the Miharaja Rani f Dholpur 

His Ht hness th Niwab of Juni,adh 

His Hinhn s th Niwat of Liuhawalpur 

His Highn ss th Maharaji cf Ratlam 

His) Hizghn ss Miharajathnajs Mahara 
hae hum Singh Bihidur Mahari) 

now 

Muyt His Highne s Nawal Su [iley Muham 

mil khhin Nawab of Lalwupur 


Sir 
cf 


Knights Commanders (K C E ) 


sir Henry Seymour King 
Baron Inchcape 

rx Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Mancher)i Bhownaggree 
sir Andrew Wingate 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 


The Indian Empire. 


Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Raja of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Sir Fredric Stylea Philpin Lely 


Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trevredyn Rashicigh Wynne 


Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scalion 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley 4. over 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 


Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukhariji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Besutoy Thornhill 

H. H, The Nawab of Jaora 

H. Ti. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of Wankanert 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Sir John Stanley 

£ir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Mare Aurel Stein 

Br. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani 

Lieut -Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 

H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 

Sir James Walker 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 

H. H. the Raja of Bilaspur 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William George lawrence Beynon 

H. H. The Raja of Rajgarh 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Lieut.-Col. Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, 
Lambargaon 


Miraj 


of 
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Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell , 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 

Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 

Sir William Sinclair Marris 

oe Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Mchtar of 
Ta 


Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakh«b 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir C. E. Low, 1.0.8, 


Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
1.8.0. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke EIHot 

1 Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Andereon 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 


Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Daring 

Major-Gen. Sir H. F. B. Freeland 


Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V, BRaje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 


Sir W. Maude, I,0,8. 

Raj Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, Kt, 
Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 


Major-Gen, Sir Willfrid Malieson 
Mayjor-Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 

Sir J. G, Cumming 

Che Hon’bie Sir H. J. Maynard 


H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H, H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 

H, H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 


Sir H. R. C. Dobba 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 


Sir W. D. Sheppard 

Lt.-Col, Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 
Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 
Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 
Sir P. J. Fagan 
Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu- 

varu of Venkatagiri 
Sir C. A. Bell 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amio Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir John H. Biles 

|ientenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 

Sir John Henry Kerr 

Vice-Ad mira] Sir Lionel Halsey 

HH. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

I'he Chief of Sangh 

Sir H. F. Howard 

Sir A. R. Knapp 

H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson 

Sir R. A. Mant 

Sir B. N, Mitra 





* Pirsonal: Hereditary title is Raja. 
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The Hon’bie Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
re Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 


Sir Chimanlal H Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 


Sir H. McPherson 

sir W. J. Reid 

Sir E. M. D. Chamler 

Sir A. C Chatterjee 

SirR E Holland 

The Hon'ble Sir M B. Dadabhoy 
SirG Rainey 

SirC.P Ramaswami Avyar A\acgal 


Sir 8 P. O’Donnell 
SirB P Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 


Sir M. V. Joshi 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 
H E Sir Geoffrey deMontmorency 
Sir William Barton 


Sir Frederick Wiliam Johnstone 

Sir Cowagy) Jehangir (Junior) 

H #H the Maharaja of Chhatarpur 

Sir Grimwood Mears 

Sir Norman Edward Marjonbank 

The Hon'ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa’ia Khan of Chhatan, U P 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Mian 

Sir Fazli Hussain 


Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Molt 

The Hon'ble Sir Alan Pim 

Sir Frederic Gauntilett 

The Hon’ble Sir Charies Watson 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col Sir B H St John 
Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The i hakur Saheb of Palitana 

The Hon'ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir Joseph Bhore 

Sur Arthur Mobcrly. 

Sir Ross Barker. 

Sir Herbert Baker. 

Sir Samuel Stev art 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Sir Leonard R ynolds, 

Sir Jamcs Sifton 

The Hon Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell, CSI ,CIE 
Sir Osborne Arkell Snuth, Kt. 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 


H &E. Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Dr Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Haji pees Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar of Muham- 
mcra 


Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 
arr Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud—(Persian 
u 
Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shaja-i-Nizam, Dy. 


Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commandiog-Col. Ghana Bhikram 


The Indian Orders. 


Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 

Major Alfred Paul Jacques Magson 

ee Gen, Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
rmy 


Lieut. Richard Beamish—(Europes) 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy—{ Europe) 

Lieut.-Col, Bhuban Bikram Rana—({Nepai) 

Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana—(Nepal) 

Lieut -Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa—(Nepal) 

Lieut -Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana—(Nepal) 


Lieut.-Col Madan Man Singh Basniat—(Nepai) 

Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa—(Nepal) 

{aeut-Col. Chandra Jung Thana—(Nepal) 

Major Uttam Bikram Rana—({Nepal) 

Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat—(Nepat) 

H. E Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al Thina, 
Shaikh of Qatar—(Persian Gulf) 

Taoyin Chur Chu-jui-Ch’'th, Tao-yin of Kashgar 

Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 

Nobumiche Sakenobe 


Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 

His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, MBE, 
(Persvan Guls) 

Guruji Hemra) (Nepa?) 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh (Nepal) 

M A J Van Manen 


Companions (C. I. E.) 


Charles Edward Pitman 
Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 
Edmund Neel 


Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

MajoreGen. G. F. L. Marshail 
Edward C. 8. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Harry A Acworth 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Col. W. R. Yeilding 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J, Stanyon 
Frederick John Johnstone 

Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 
Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 
Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Mancher)i Rustamj: Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 


Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 
Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lieut.-Col, Sir Frank Popham Young 
Lieut.-Col, Malcolm John Meade 


The Indian Empure 


Edward Louis Caprell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 


Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Henry Felix Hertz 

Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 


Col. John Crimmin 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. William John Read Rainsford 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 


Taeut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

Mir Ausaf Ali Khan General 

Khan Bahadur Subadar-Majot Sardar Khan 

ony, abe Subadar Major Yasin Khan, Sard 
ur 


Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 


Lieut.-Col. John Ciibborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Lisut-Col, Frank Cooke Webb Ware 


Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parsl a 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 


Lt.-Gen Sir Ernest DeBrath 
Walter Bernard de Winton 
Algernon Elhott 


Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kembal) 
Edward Giles 

Lleut.-Col Alfred William Alcock 
Lieut -Col Douglas Donald 


Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
Charles Henrv Wilson 

Robert Herriot Henderson 


George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Ban. rman 
William Bell 


Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 


Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 

Khan Bahadur Barjor}i Dorab)i Pate} 

Lieut.-Col, Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 

Lionel Truninger 

Capt. George Wilson 

William Harrison Moreland 

Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 

Sir Hugh William Orange 

Lieut -Col Charles Archer 

Major Lionel Maling Wynch 

Major-General William Artbur Watson 

Col, Alain Chartier de Lotbimere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 

Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 

Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek William George Keppel 

Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
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Col William John Daniell Dundce 
The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 


Robert Greig Kennedy 
l, Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Ma) -Genl, Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 
Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsel) MacLaughlin 
Francis St. George Mannersa-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami 


Aivar 
H. E FieldsMarshal] Sir William Kiddell Bird- 
wood 


William Herbert Dobbie 

Lt.-Col John Norman Macleod 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Bulbler 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 


Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 

Lievt.-Col, Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 

Maung Bah-'loo 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 


William Ellis Jardine 

Thomas Corby Wilson 

Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 

Percy Wyndham 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Livat.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichtoo 
Albert Claude Verrieres 

Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 


Nuambar Mukbariji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 

| laeut.-Col. Henry Parkin 


H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 


Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
| Reginald Edward Enthoven 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 


William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 

Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 


Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Choneviz- french 
Hony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Guider 


Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Col Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 


Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Pri- 
deaux 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gord 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut -Col Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shishtri 

Raj Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 

Alexander Muirhead a 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Edward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop 
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Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Dt John Anderson Graham 
Sit Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut -Col, Ernest Douglas Money 
Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut -Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 


Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 

Lieut -Col Frederick Fenn E:weosa 
Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 

Co). Gulbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Hony Licut -Col, Sir William Daniel Henry 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut -Col. John Glennie Greig 
Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg. 

CO. A. Barron, 

Charles Archibald Walker Ross 


Lieut -Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 


It -Col John Lawrence William flrench-Mulicn 
Albert John Harrison 

Dr Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 

Col. Francis Raymond 


Major-General Sir William Bernard James 

Colonel SirSydney D’Aguilar Crockshank 

Sir Edward Denison Ross 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Ha an 
K han 

Col. Reginald O’Bryan ‘lay lor 

Rai Bahadur Rija Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 


Viajor-General Maitland Cowper 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Alexander Blake Shakespear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lieut -Co}. William Glen Liaton 

\fayor-Guneral Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkins u 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adnan Lodge 

Hony. Licut -Col. Sir Robert William Layard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishi Kesh Laha 

Joseph Icrcnc. Owca Barnard 


Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charies Cahill Sheridan 
Lieut -Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard Lowaley 


Colonel Wilham Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfeld 

Lt -Col Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8 Crauford 

Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sitole Anklikar 
Lawrence Mercer 


The Indtan Orders. 


Major W. L. Campbell 

W.C, M. Dundas 

Hony Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadel) 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

W 4H. H. Arden- Wood 

J. R. Pearson 

Col R. J. Blackham 

W.C Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Dr. Sit Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B, Cobden-Ramsay 

George Batiey Scott 

Ihe Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narsingh 
Mudholkar 


Rao Bahadur Sir Re ghunath Venkaj: Sabnie 
Col Wilham Molesworth 

Sir Lalubha: Samaldas Mebta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. I rank Currie Lowis 

Lewis Fronch 

Col Waltcr Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Licut -Col, E. D. Wilson Greig 

Harold Ardcn Cloge 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Stocockh 

Licut -Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shickh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadu: Nawab 


Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admuira] Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and Keshmir) 
Lt.-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 


William Peter Sangster 

Lieut -Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, l.han of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 


Sirdar SahubSuleman Haj! Kasim Mitha 
Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Lt -Col. Ceci] Charles Stewart Barry 


Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 
Coi. Charies Henry Cowie 
Kunwar Mahara) Singh 
Sir David Petrie 


Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles J ere Windham 

Herbert George Chic 

Col Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

H.H Raya Pratab Singh, Raja of Al: Rajpur 
Col Ceci] Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 


The Indian Empire. 


Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbu! Husain 


Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M, W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col, John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 


Christopher Addams- Williams 
Hammett Reginald oe Hailey 
Robert Thomas Dunda 

Reginald George Kilby. 

Robert Egerton Purves 

afthur Bradley Ketilewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saren Das 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 
Sir John Loader Maffey 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 
aitinnghs A. of J. Macliwaine 
Col. T. G. Peacoc 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Matlison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 

Major G. B. Power 


Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col, F. W. Radcliffe 

1t.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Major Charica John Emile Clerici 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

The Hon’bk Sir William Jonn Kelth 
A, J. W. Kitchin 


W. R. Gourlay 

W. 8. Coutta 

Col. Westwood Norman Hav 
Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 


Major R. E. H. Griffith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Bisheear Nath 
Charles francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 


Sir 8. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Gent.} H. A. Youug 
Col. 3. H. Dickson 


Lt.-Col. W. KR. R. Dickson 
Col. William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Nol. 8. M. Rios 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 
Commander E. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Waltet 
Duncan William Wilson 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Capt. Victor Bayley 

Jonn Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 
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Sidney Robert Hignell 
Henry Phillips Tollinton 
Sir James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 


Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 

Sir James Crerar 

Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Helman-Hunt 


Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir Hari Ram Goenka 

Shams-ul-Ulama Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 


Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Co). John Anderson 

Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 


Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 

Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col, Godfrey Lambert Carter 

Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Red! 

Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 

James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 

Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Licut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 


Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
ao oe Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 


Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
gs Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 


Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col. 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip Janes Griffiths Pipon 

Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 

Air Commodore David Munro 

Reverend William Robert Park 

Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 


Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

gel: Lt.-Col. Seaborns Guthrie Arthur May 
oeng 


Col. Bhola Nauth 
Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 


Major-General James Archibald Douglas 
Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 


Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 
The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 


Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
The Hon’ble Mr. James Donald 
William Woodword Hornell 


Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
Thomas Ryan 
Arthur William Botham 


Col, Henry Francis Cleveland 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallo wes 
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Major Henry Coddington Brown 
RKopert Colquhoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Jhala Sri Mansinghji pag | Sinhji 
Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 
Brig.-General John Latham Rose 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Tempy. Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 
Major Edward William Charles Noel 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 
Licut.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swaa 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Major William David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain Robert Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Ratkes Alexander Irwin 


William Frederick Holms 
Sir George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
Jyotsnanath Ghosal 


Licut.-Col. George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edward Charles Kyland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir Jobn Ernest Jackson 

Gurnam Slogb Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Unkar Singh 


Nr. Charies Alfred Barber 

Sir Nasarwanji Navro}i Wadia 
Krig.-General Robert George Strange 
Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 


Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F, A. F. Barnardo, I.M.8. 


The Non’ble Sir Arthur Ceci) McWatters. 

Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 

Forman Ali Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Major 
General, Kashmir State Forces. 


Hony. Lievt. Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 
Roderick Korneli Biernacki 

Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 


Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 
Col. F. W. Bagsbawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 


Major Harold Whiteman Woodall! 
Jaeut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 


Captain A. G. Bingham 

Lieut.-Col, the Lord Belhaven and Stenton,!.A 
Lteut.-Col George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, 1.41.5, 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, 1.M.8, 

Major Stewart George Cromartie Murray 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 


The Indtan Orders. 


Major Guy Sutton Bocquct 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 


Lieut.-Col. Wyndbam Madden Piezpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 
L. 8. Steward O'Malley 


Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 
James George Jennines 
Sir KE. M. Cook. 


Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 

Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 
Charles Gilhert Rogers 

Bernard D’Olier Daziey 


Thomas Reed Davy Bel! 
Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresford Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col, John Hanna Murray 


The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Tagulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 8. 8. W. Paddon 


Lient.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Lous Charles McCormick 


Lieut -Col. J. C, Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzal Khan Lieut -Col, 
Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 


Lieut.-Uol. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala | 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desat 


Col. W W. Clemesha, I.M.8, 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfeilow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J, Crossley 


Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. KE. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col, W. H. Hamilton 


Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major ©. F. Macpherson 


Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Cot. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier-General H. De C. O'Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J, B. Gaussen 


Major G. B. Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 


Lieut.-Col. H. C, Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 

H. Clayton 

FF. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sit R. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
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Lieut Col J J Bourke Lieut Co! F C Lane 
Lieut -Col J Stephenson Lt Col J H Lawrence-Archer 
H H Haines Col R S Maclagan 
R S Hole Lteut Col C N Moberly 
Cursetji Nowro)i Wadia Ool H C Nanton 
E Teichman KE. P Newnham 
Dr D Clouston Lieut Col S J Rennie 
Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray Lieut -Col J RB Reynolde 
Col R A Needham Sir Louis Stuart 
J Crosby Lieut -Col J W Watson 
H E Sir Charles Innes Major Gen N G Woodyatt 
P. P J Wodehouse Lieut -Col H N Young 
Captain E I M Barrett ae eas eae wae 
: Tieut Co atnev 
Moe ea. ie Ressalder Hony Capt Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Major A P Manning Bahaaur Habibur Rahman kh han. 
sie Hanky Teles Col Charles Fairlie Dobbs 
Gol H W B Senior Lieut Col George Stuart Douglas 
Lieut Col R H Maddox Lieut Co] Charles Edward Edward-Collins 
Col H WB Col Hugh Edward Herdon 
Col TB Keogh. Major Harold Berndge 
Col E A Porch Major-Genl MR W Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Satdar Sundar Singh 
ee A . we Mayithia 
Lieut Col L & Gulbert ibe Bon Die tH -Moucnelt emith 
r t 1e 
Lieut Col W D A Koys Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Lieut-Col W M Anderson Muhammad 
Mayor H Murray 
S 8 Ayyangar 
Major C de L Christopher 1 A Richey 
Major F M Carpendale F W Woods 
Major A H Chenevix Trench Lieut Col C A Smith 
Temporary MajorL F Nalder Tieut Col F R Nethersole 
Captain C G Lloyd R 8 Troup 
Temporary Captain B Marra Lieut -Col J A Stevens 
G Evans 4 Brebner : 
Lieut Col 8 H Slater V Dawson 
Agha Mirza Muhammad Sir G Anderson 
Sir E Bonham Carter Col Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Ineut -Col J H Howell} Jones Saiyid Nur ul Huda 
Col W E Wilson-Tohnston Col John Anderson Dealy 
Major W 8 R May Major-General Harrv ( hiistopher Tytler 
W RB Dockrill Major General A L Tarver 
GM O’Rorke Major General Cyril Norman Macmniten 
Capt C R Wason Col Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Capt C Mackenzie Col Ceci] Norris Baker 
Major J B Hanafin Col [iarry Dixon Packer 
Major M.C Raymond Temporary Lieut -Col John Irancis Haswell 
W.H J Wilkinson Col. Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 
Treut, Col J. B Jameson Lieut -Col Henry Trancis Wickham 
Major Generrl A G Wauchope Lieut Col Duncan Ogilvie 
Col G F. White Major James Scott Pitkeathly 
Hon Major R W Hildyard Marris Lt Col Charles Edward Bruce 
Hon Lieut Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
Bahadur 2nd Lieut Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Col RB M Betham Colonel Campbell Coffin 
Col C BR P Boileau WwW C Renout 
Col W. L J Carey Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 


Lt Col R Verney 


J A Cherry 
Col (temporary Brigadier-Genl )H R Cook aH va Rea ar eae lan 
Col G M Duff T Reid oe 
eat pu cs a aod C M Hutchinson 
l1eut -Co ew) 
Lieut -Co] Sir F H Humphrys 
Lieut Col L Hirsch Major F W Gerrard oe 
Col C Hodgkinson R § Pearson 
Major G Howson C T Allen 


Lieut -Cot K M Kirkhope C B LaTouche 
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Ool. Leslie Waterfield Shakespeare 
Col C. E. E. Francis Kirwan Macquold 
fe i E. J. Calveley Hordern 
Comyn Higgins 
i Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
Major Clendon Turberville Daukes 
Lieut -Col H L Crosthwait 


C, eee 

Col E #H 

Lieut -Col o a 3 Steele 

Col T Stodort 

Lieut -Col E C W Conway-Gordon 
Col C Hudson 

Col H Ross 

Col D M Watt 

Lieut -Col Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Danulat Rai 
The Hon'ble Mr Michael Keane, 
Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 


Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Fhomas Chadwick 
Harry Wiliam Maclean Ives 


Charles Maurice Baker 

The Hon ble Mr Geoffrey Latham Corbett 

The Hon’ble Lieut,-Col Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut -Col Frederick O’ Kinealy 

Lieut Col William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Lieut -Col John Lawrence Van Geyzel 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 


Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadiba Merwan)i Dalal 


Rai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Lvan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Colonel Olement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illius 
Malor rederick Lawrence Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Burn 

Lieut -Col, Alfred Eugene Berry 

Lieut -Colonel Maxwell McKeivie 

Lieut,-Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut,-Col Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthiagton 

John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Sir Ernest Burdon 

Herbert Edward West Martindell 

Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 

Major-General Rivera Nevil! 

Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 

Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
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Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 
James Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 


Basil John Gould 
Francis Pepys Rennie 
Lt.-Col Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 


Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut,-Col James Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 


Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 


Mayor Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 


Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Mauug Po Hla 

Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 

Gerard Anstruther Wathen 


Khan Bahadur MirSharbat Kban 

Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Dr Sir Nasarvan)! 
Choksv 


William Scott Durrant 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert 8t John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut -Col, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 


Corvton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Lcssware Price 


Gavin Scott 
Horace Mason Haywood 
Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 


Harry Tonkinson 

Arthur Edward Nelson 
Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut -Col Andrew Thomas Gage 
Lieut, Col. John Phillip Cameron 


Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut -Col Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Majc° aban Benedict Fox 

U Po Tha 

Nao1o}1 Bapooji Saklatwala 

Wilham Stantlal) 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 

W Alder 

T, R Martin 

Lt -Col. D, G. Mitchell 

Lt.Col R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E @G B. Pee! 

The Hon'ble Mr F, F. Sladen 


Hormas)1 
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. F, L. Brayne 
.Q@ Barnett 
t Col A, Leventon 

t Col, T, Hunter 

t.-Col, R, McCarrison 

H, G, Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlallah Sahib 

R, M, Maxwell 

J. H. Hechle 

Major D P, Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur aon Muhammad Hayat Kran 
Major the Rev G, D. Barne 


J. Evershed 
C. A. H. Townsend 
E. W. Legh 


J.C. Ker 
F, F. Bion 
P.S Keelan 


Colonel W.M Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

R B. Ewbank 

Dr. B.L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 


Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P G Rogers 
C W. Dunn 


R E. Gibson 
Lieut Col G H Busse) 
B.J.Glancy 


H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W TM Wright 

The Rev. E M Macphail 


Tuieut -Col Sir G. BR. Hearne 
M, E W.Jones » 
Major-General R Heard 


L L Mojumdar 
P,E Percival 
L O. Clarke 


K.N Knox 
E. Cornan Smith 
Major G C 8 Black 


Mirza Vohamed Ismail 
J, M. Ewart 
Rai Bahadur T N. Sadhu 


B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 
F, Clayton 
F. Young 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar Ali 
A. W. Street 
R B. Thakur Mangal Singh 


Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai Avar zal 
A. RB. L. Tottenham 
A.A.L Parsons 


¥. C. Turner 

J A L Swan 

H.G@ Billson 

Colonel C H Bensley 

gE. G. Turner 

IT. G Rutherford 

Lieut -Col. @ D Ogilvie 
Lieut.-Coloael E C G Maddock 
EF. Anderson 


Eibe bt CS 
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G. ya ga 

MajorC. K. Daly 

Lieut.- Colonel Tr C.8. Vaughan 

F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 

U. Me 

Lieut -Col the Revd. W.T Wright 

Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan BahadurT. Rangachariyar 

W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Captain Hissam ud-Din Bahadur 

Khan Bahadur a Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. Raghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K. Bisel 

Lieut-Col R. P Wilson 

G. R Thomas 

H, Tireman 


A. D Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A, Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G, Harris 


Lieutenant-Colonel C, A, Mingston 
R, P. Hadow 
Lieut -Col. W. D. Smiles 


J M Clay 
Lieut.-Col J A. Brett 
Major H R, Lawrence 


A.M. MacMillan 
Khan Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
Oscar De Glanville 


K. B. sir Behram): Hormas)i Nanavati 
Surendra Nath Mullick 
J.R D. Glascott 


Col S H E Nicholas 

H A F Lindsay 

Kashinath Shriram Jatar 

Rao Bahadur Vangal Thiruvenkata Krishnama 
Acharya A vargal 


GQ Wiles, 
Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
E BR Foy 


B A Collins 
R RR. Maconachie 
P Hawkins 


J Wilson-Johnston 
C M King 
H W Emerson 


P A Kelly 

Lieut Col J. W D Megaw 
B 8 Kisch 

I D Ascoli 

Major B. R Reilly 

H S Crosthwaite 

Lieut Col R H Bot 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P, Hide 


F, W. Sudmersen 

The Rev A. E, Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
KH Kealy 

T RS Venkatarama Sastrigal 
M Irving 

H O.B Shoubridge 
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Col K V Kukday 

S W Goode 

A H W Bentinck 

H J TY Allanson 

(, S Bajpai 

W H A Webster 

Rai Bahadur H K Rah 
J © B Drake 

Tieut Col [ W Harley 
G Clarke 

Major D G sanieman 
H J Bhobha 

Sirdir MirM 4 Ahan 
khhwijgi Nazim ul Din 


A ( Wolnr 

A JI ¢ viinton 

1 1 lanl 

Il J) nonin, 

W R Biinde 

G W Hitch 

Cc U Wills 

H A Iine 

kK H Irimp 

(ol W H Fvyins 

(r 1) Fiuweus 

k Arimitige 

Tient Col A C Tansock 
Brevet Fieut Col H TI Hau hton 
Tieut €ol H D Murst al 


H R Wilkinson 

Tieut Col J W Cornwal) 
R D Anstead 

D Milne 

W Roche 

Ru Ll P Mubkhary: Baha tur 
(i Ko Devdhiar 


Chiudhari Su) Chhajyu Rim 
JH R Frasr 

It-+<ol J C H Iciccster 
C W C Cirson 

J N Gupta 

G kL Sovmes 


T1 oe 


Stew irt 
ttlehailcs 
A Biker 
t-Col R W Macdonald 
( S Whitworth 
A B Bniggs 
1t Col I D’F Tenfcstey 
7 L Armstrong 
R J Hirst 
1 P V Gompertz 
Major A G Iresilicr 
(uptiun(1lemp Major) 4 1 R Tumby 
P I Orde 
Ru Bihidur Tanith Sinch 
Diwan BihaturT h Melita 
H W Nicholson 
A @ Clow It 5 
WD R Profice TCS 
A H Llosd [Cs 


H ¢ 

A G 

JB 

I I Drike Brochman 
DM 

R Li 

T 
I 


A I Stowell 

H © Gowan ICS 
Colonel C C Palmer 
T Hezlctt ICS 


x T Boag ICS 
C W A Turner ICS 
Lt Col C L Dunn IMS 


4 R Astbury 
J N G Johnson ICS 
Major C L T Lrshine 
R O Chamier 


L H Berthouli, ICS 
Rk A Horton 
W H Dosh 


D I Mulla 
(x Morzan 
Rao Bihadur R11 Hari Sinch of Mahajan 


kK B Chong 

1 W Lhomas 
Ggurbar Shri} M Surag 
GG Dey 

JI G Beazicy 
AT Gihat 

R H Bechett 

L P Copeland 
G Arnould 

S C Harrison 
H Mackenzie 
A 


Pom 


~~ 
sa 


C P Gunter 

R Coupland 
Hopkyna 

ol W L C Bradfiel 
oO 


yo 
a2 


ei a 


Col G D Franklin 
Col (Hony Col) R R Will 
Col J Cunninghim 
A 1 Metcalf 

kK A Arivimudhe Ayangar 
) Smith 

1 © Wakefield 

1 


tai Pahadur B D Goenka 
WY H G Robtrts 

Dr J A Voclcher 

C B Pooley 

] M lyle 

Lieut Colonel H S Strong 
(x Macworth Young 

H A B Vernon 

rT k Dyer 

Wilham Mayes 

lieut Colonel C I Brierly 
J WD Wrench 

H A R Delves 

H N Gangulee 

l1eut Colonel W G Neale 
Lieut Colonel L LE L Burne 
J R Dan ICS 

1 H learnley Whittingstall 
Tieut Colonel R F Wrizht 
Lieut Colonel] H H Broome 
1 k Gunter 

J A Madan 1CS 

1 W FH Smith 

R S kinlow 

W L scott 

H I Holland 

GH Stoker 


cf <“Desecers 


alae’ 
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D G Lal 
Lt Col H R N Pnrtchard 


khan Bahadur hutub ud Din Ahmed} 


Major General R. W. Anthony 
P C Tallents 
F A Hamilton 


C A Bentley; 


Lt Col A H Palin 
Major D Pott 

1 J Playmen 

T A JI §S OConnor 
F V Wyhe 

Captain f Morland 


J McGlashan 

M Lea 

J Hormas)1 

Rai Bahadur Sk Ghosh 

Diwan Bihadur G N Chetti Garu 
Lt Col R J W Heale 


M. B Cameron 
A N L Cater 


Ross 
W § Jannyavala V N Garu 
T 


Sloan 
R G Grieve 
S Walker 
M Webb 
H L Newman 
Col W V Coppinger 
B C Burt 
Lt Col A I’ Hamuton 
J L sale 
W P Roberts 
Lt Col J € More 
S B [Leja Singh Malik 
Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
R B hesho W Brahma 
K B Sardar Hass1n Khan Gurchant 
S F Madden 
Major Genl G Tate 
G hauls 
I B P Lory 
IT ( Pavry 
it F R Channer 
Lt Col W J Powell 
D G Mackenzie 
R Simpson 
1 H Brachen 
N Reid 
H Puckle 
R Rau 
R F Tottenham 
W 
-Co 


Perry 

1 H R Dutton 

Col H H McGann 

Lt Col J J T Macknight 
Col C H Haswell 

C W E Arbuthnot 


Tees aoe 


khan Bahadur Shathh Abdul Aziz 
JT Mason 
Major S P Williims 


R M Statham 
M Ritnaswaml 
R T Rusell 


GR Dain 
J A Woodhead 
G S Hardy 


W Booth Gravcly 
F Gordon 
W A Coszraye 


G1 8 Collins} 
A Cascells 
J A Sweeney 


Captain H Boves 
Tt Col 1 F Doyle 
Ru Brhidur § C Banerjee 


W oT Stamp 

RT IJ Win, ite 

Majyot Ho Walkcrtorce bell 
W H Icws 

Tt Col TR J lvyiurcll 
M J] Puiihy 

I H Jurhkitt 

T - Jones 

It (ol H W. Acton 

It ¢al H © Muandeis 


Captun FW Res 
( - Stiicklind 
(cl G@ H KR Halland 


hau Bihadu S M Bipna 
Gq H Spent 

b V 1 

1} ¢ Jsemeona 

It Col T Mo Macrae 
H bomtoid 

R H Willtumscn 

A Muster 

JT b Biown 

} W Stewut 

H V drahim 

H R Lach 

J \ Daw on 

(er A Stullidy 

(ir J H Hiudinee 


hou bihidut P € ~Dutta 

LW W Machic 

4 ¢ Badenoch 

khin Bihadtt Nawtl Muzuflir Blin 
H kh Pite 

A Mc Keira 

( A Muilcolm 

It Col PT © Shelmerdine 

J A. Lhorne 


A Vomo 
P C Bamtord 
Tt Col F © Jemple 


It ©ol H © Garbett 

H Shinki Rau 

J A Pom 

Ciptiun H 4 B Digby Beste 
H B Wethccll 

Wo Jiasca 

( G Chenevin Liench 

T ¢ Colemin 

Ru Bihadur P C Bore 
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Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabha1 
U Zaw Pe 


A R Leishman 
Muhammad Yamin Ahan 
C C Biswas 

J} I Donovan 


W N P Jenkin 


Satish (hindri Gupta 

Kenneth Siumnuel } itze 

The Hon Mr Biyay humir Basu 
Ernest If erdinan! Oppenheim Ics 
Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfir Ah hhan ICs 

Harold Giaham 1¢ 5 

Frank Burton Jeach 1¢ $8 


Lieut Col Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis Dso, 
IA 


Harold Aig\ll Wats n I1Gs 

Henry Abraham Gubbaiy 

Alfred Linest Mathias Ics 

John Pierson Bulkeley 1% 5 

Allan Arbuthnot Iane Roberts 1¢8 
John William Smyth ICUs 

Olaf kirkpitrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur J amshedji Bajanyi Vachha 
Satyendra Nath Roy Ics 

Arthur Beatson Reid rcs 

Phomas Janies Youn,, Roxburgh 1c s 
Treut (0) John Morison IM 5 
Theodore Jimes J wher 108 

Captain William Arthur Walliams 
Noimin Jindsay Sheldon 

Pher zeshiw Jchangir Mirzbin 
Fdwird Charles Stuart Baker O BF 
khan Brhadur Saiyid Ahmad Hasan 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 


This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It con 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Todian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted DY an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white Designation, the letters C J 


Sovereign of the Order 
THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA 


Ladies of the Order (C I) 


Her Majesty The Queen 
H M. the Queen of Norway 
H.R. H the Princess Victoria 


H. M. The Queen of Roumapia 
H. R. H Princess Beatrice 


Rh i Oly er a 
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Hf sR BF the Princess Loulse (Duchess of Argyll) 


H I and R H Grand Duchess Cvril 
Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H H the Princess Marie-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 


' Marchioness of Lansdowne 


Constance Mary Baroness Wevluck 
H H Maharani Sabib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 
H H Rani Sahib of Gondal 


H H the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H H the Maharani Sahiba of Udalpur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

I rance Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady Willingdon 

H. H Maharani Chinkoo Raja Sahiba Scindia 
Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 

H E The Lady Irwin 


Countess of Lytton 

H H,. The Maharani Regent of Travancore State 
Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 


Distinctive Badges.—An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahadur’, ‘Rao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Rai Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
sued —(1) The decoration to be worn by the 


_ holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
‘ badge or medallion bearm 


the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver guilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur hght 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan Rai and Bao Sahib dark blue with 
lizht blue border 


A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states —The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon ag prescribed in the case of 
badge itself When the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other decorations, they should 
co et immdiately afterthe Kaiser-i Hind 

e 


Kaisar-1-Hind Medal. 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal.—1his 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
Officers of the regular and other forces in india 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreati encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 13 inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1} in. wide, with 
Dlue edges § in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 


Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1887, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the eld. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior clase 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 12 in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold eircle, and the inscriptén Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laure] in gold. The Second Clase 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel ir 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1} in 
in width with red edges, bearing @ gold or silver 
buckle according to olass. 


Order of British India.—This order wae 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned offieers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
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Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding @ commission In & native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Claas consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated gtar 14 in.in diameter. The centre is 
Ocoupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
zs in. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1% in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is nO crown On this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop, The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Clase 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Kahadur, and an 
extra allowance Of one rupee per day. 


Indian Meritorious Service Medal.—This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a nonecom: 
missioned officer must eprrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the bage, having a star beneath , 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India, The medal, 12 in. in diameter, 
18 Suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon 14 in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’a successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDVS or GEORGIV®. 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted In 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912-—-being as 
follows :—“Whereas We, taking into Our 
Rayal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
im nt and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indlan Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 


aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heir, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.” The decoration is styled 
“The Keaisar-i-Hind Medal for Publie Ser- 
vice in India” and consists of two claaser. 
The Medal is an rag eg Badge or Deco- 
ration—in gold for the First Class and in 
siver for the Second Class—with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words ‘* Kaisar-l-Hind for Public Service 
ia India’’s it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 
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Recipients of the 1st Class. 


Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sil 
Sahibzada, KCIE, WLA 


Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Advani, M. 8. 

Aivar, Mre. Parvati Ammit Chandra Sekhara, 

Ajtigarh, Hir High) 55 Me Dowag r Wiharani 
Kamal Kunwar 


Alexander, A. L. 
Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 
Aloysia, Rev Mother Mary 


Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayuan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, T R 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Aibnthnot, Miss Margret Gaorzina 
Archer, George Barnes 


Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R J 

Baird Smith, r R. 
Balfour, Dr Ida 
Bandorawalla, NM 
Banks, Mrs, A. E. 


Barber, Benjamin Bussell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M D 
Barnes, Maitor Ernest 

Barton, Mrs, Cvelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. 8 D. 


Baals, Dr., AMerican Marathi Vission, Wu 
Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Vary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Wiss Emma Jozephine 

Bi chi tt, Miss (i 

Bell, Lt -Col Charis [hornhill 
Benson, Doctor ( Wiss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Benticy, Dr. Charles Albert 

Bestall, A. H 

Bhandan, Ru Bahadur Captain R R M 
Bikanii, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-G ner.) Alfred 
Blanche Annie, Sister 


Blowers, Commis-ioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Booth- fucker, Frederick St. George de Lautouwr 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna, 
Bott, Captain R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rao Bahadur U, N. 
Bramley, Percy Brooke 

Bray, Denvs DeSaumarez 

Brayne, Mrs 

Broadway, Alexander 

Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss L, 

Brown, Rev. W. E, W. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bunbeiy, Evelyn James, Bombay 
Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Buttler, Lady Anu Gertrude 

Qaleb, Dr. 0. 0, 

Calnan, Denis 
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Campbell, Colonel = Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss 

Campion, John Moet 
Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, M D. 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lad 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 

Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 


Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R Ry.,P 8 A. 
Chipman R A B 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Lyre, D, D. 
Chatterton, Alfred 


Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rat 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 
Shitnavis Sir Shankar Madho 

Chitty, Mrs Audiey 

Chuts, Mrs 

Coldstrsam. William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commussariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Cheodore Ii nfey 

Coppel, Right Rev. BHOF Francis Stephens 
Corbett, Capt J, E. (Retd.) 


Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crosthwaite, ‘he Rey. C. A, 
Orouch, H. N. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshite, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 


Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Dae, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can A. W. 

Davis, Caleb 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 

Davis, The Rev C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Dav ys, Mrs 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 

Dercones Beitrice Creighton, Madras 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 

Devi, Maharani Parbati 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 

Devuhar, G. K. 

Dcesiky Achariyar, D B Sir T 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 

Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmiba! 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behar! Lal 

Dobson, Mrs, Margaret 

Dodson Miss E J 

Douglas, Dr. kh. 


Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 


Earle, Sir Archdale 

Edgley, N.G A 

Edith, Lady Heald 

Ernest, Dr A. L 

Ellen Jane, Mrs Cullen, Hathras 
Evans, The Rey. J. C, 
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kK argetson, Father A. 

Lafrer, Miss E. M. 

latina Sidhika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mra. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. EB. A. 

Francis, Kdward Belcham 
Frindt-Moller, C. F, 

Gedge, Miss E 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 

Gillmore, The Rev. David Chandler 
Glazebrook, N.S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
(ionzaga, Rev. Mother 

Gordon, The Rev. D. R. 

Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

Graham, Miss A. S, 

Gregory, Brother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Griffin, Miss E 

Gaulerds The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 
Guyer, H 

Gwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, L'eutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfc ur 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Halliday, Rev. R. 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, E. H. 

Hanson, TheRey, O. 

Harper, Dr. BR. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colone] Lierbert de Vere 
Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Henrietta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D. C. deLay 

Hibberd, Miss J F. 

Hickinbotham The Koy. J. H. 
Higginbotham, 8. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 

Holmes, Majo J A. H. 

Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. 

Home, Walter 

Hopkins, Mrs, Jessie 

Hormusji, Dr. 8. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Howard, Miss R E. 

Hoylan4, Jobn Somer well 

Hudson, Sist r L E.M. 

Hume, The Rey. R. A, 

Hugband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 


Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 


Inghs, Mrs. Clon 

irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
[ves, Harry William Maclean 

[yer, Diwan Bahadur C, 8. 


Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

Jackson, Rev W H 

james, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamiet Ral, Diwan Bahadur 

Jankibal 

Jehangir, Mrs, Cowasji 

Tehangu (Scnior), Lidy Dhanbal Cowas)! 
Jenvier, Rey. C. A. R, 

Jerwood, Miss H. D. 

Jose phine, Sister (Bumba y) 

Kamribai, Shri Ran) Saheba, of Jasdan 
kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

kerr, Rev George McGlashan 

than, Khan Bahadur Kuli 

khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 

king, Mrs, D. 

klopsch, Dr Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusj! 
hugelberg, Dr C F 

Kunw ir, Mihirini Surat 

lamb, The Hon’bje Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lant The Rev. W. E 

lec, Mrs 

1:ec Ah Yain 

ulndsay, D’Arcy 

fing, Miss Catharine Frances 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

! oubnere, Rev. Father KE. F. A, 

Louisa, Mrs Wathen, Madias 

Lovett, Lhe Hon’ble M1 Harringto: Verncy 
Towe, Miss Ircne Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Luhis, Lady 


Lvall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Stee s 

MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. I°. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Robert Charles 

Wadhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 

Mahant of Ema: Math, Puri 

Malegaon, Raje of 

Valvi, Tribhuvandas N arottamdas 

Vaneckchand, Seth Motilal 

Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr 
St. George 


Varie, Rev. Mother 

Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 


\cCarrison, Major Robert 

Mofloghry, Colonel James 

VMcTaydcn, The Rev Joseph Ferguso , DD, 
Nagpul 

VWMcdougall, Miss E, 

MeKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

UcNeel, The Rev. John 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Irav ati 

Meiklejohn, Miss W, J, 


Francs 
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Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 

Miller, The Rev. William 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. I 
Moolgaokar, I gi - B. 

Monahan, Mrs 

Monahan, Mrs. oie 

Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 

Mohamcd Ayoob alszas U Shwe Yun 
Muir, Rev. H. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Mulye, ¥V. Krishnarao 

Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikaji 


Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun- 


war Sahiba of 


Neve, Dr Earnest 

Nichols, The Rey. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

Nunan, William, M D 

Oakley, Rev E. 8. 

Oakley, F H 

O Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O'Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

Oh, Maung Ba (atias) Ahmedullah 


Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 


O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padfield, The Rev. W. H. G. 

Parakh, Dr. N.N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V K 
Piterson, Miss M M, 

Pears, 3S. D. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M 

Perfumi, The Rev, L, C. 


Pettigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasjl Jamshed jt 


Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 

Piggot, Migs R. 

Pitcher, Colonel on George 
Pittendrigh, Re 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother 8. C. 


Plant, en William Charles Trew Gray 


Gamb ) 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rey. C. W. 
Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, Juhn Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W.C. 
Ramchandrarao Pantulu,D B M 
Ramanuja Achariyar, D BV K A. 


ay, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadu 


Reading, Countess of 

Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reld, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard Willian 
Richmond, Thomas 

robb pig Ths Rev. Canon, C.&. 
Roberta, D 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 


Roy, Babu Harendra Lal 
Ruddle, Mrs. M, I, 
Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sangh, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 
Sanjiva Rao, Mrs Padma Ba 
Sarabhai Ambala] 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 
Schofield, Miss M.T. 
Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Scott, Doctor A. 
Scott, Mary H. Harrlot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 
Scott, Rev. W. 
Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Schuyler, Mrs Liste Harris 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev Lather Auguste 
Semple, Lieut.-Colonel sir David 
Seshagir1 Rao Pantulu, D B D 
Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Rev E D 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Shillidy, The Rey. Jonn 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Albanlyrevi 
Singh, Munshi Ajit 
singh, Raya Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jessic Phandora, Jhelum 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, ne Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Mra. A C, 
Serene Lieut,-Colonel Henry 

mit 
Salonen: “Captain W.E. 
Sorab)i, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 
St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L, A.( with ban) 
Stephens, The Rev E, C, 
Stokes, Dr. William 
Stratford, Miss L M. 
Strutton, H H 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan 


Sutherland, Rev W §& 

Symons, Mrs M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorab)i 

Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
raylor, Dr. Herbert F Lechmere 
Chakral, Laila Mu! Chund 

Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E, 

rhurston, Edgar 


Tily, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 

fodhunter, Lady Ellis 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 
Tweddle, Miss B M 
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Tydeman, E 
punasle bitcee, The Rev Cecil Earle with Gold 


ar 
Tyrrell, Lieat,-Col Jasper Robert Joly 
Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan, Lieut Colonel Joseph Chailes Stalke 
Venkataratnim Nayudu D B, Sir Raghupati 
Vernon, Mrs Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wake Lt Col E A 


Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr W J 

Werd, Lieut-Col Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Watt Rev J 

Weak Ine Revd H H 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Weir Mrs Thy1ia Sikkim 
Westcott, [he Rt Rev Dr Foss 
Whipham Miss F 

Whitehead, Mrs, J 

Whitley The Venerable Archdeacon E H 
Whitley Rt Hon John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut -Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, Inc Lady 
Wilson-Johnston Joseph 

Wilson, Lady 

Winter Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood Miss A 

Wood, Arthur Robert 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieut Col Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class 
Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham 
mad 


Abdul Ghani 
Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Hussein 


Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abul Hussain 

Agha Mohamed Khalil Bin-Mohame} Karim 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Alico Mrs Bleakhicv 

Alice Mary Mrs B 

Ali, shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 

Allen, Mrs M O 

Alicn, Miss Maud 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Amelha, Rev Mother 

Anastesie, Sister 

Andalamma Alwar Mrs © 
Andalamma Venkatasubba Mrs Rao 
Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rev G 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwanji 
Antia J D 

Appaswami, Mrs S_E 

Arndt, Mrs Phyliss Evelyn 
Atkinson, John William 
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Atkinson, Lady Constance 

Augustin, The Rev Father 

Aung, Mra fila 

Avargal MRRyv Th M 

Avirgal M R Ry Tanjore Ekimbiram Pillai 


Aziy Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Bia San 


Baird San Ba Miss TD E 


Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon Miss Lina Gertiude Bareilly 
Biba Arishna Shetty M R Ry A 


Balbhadra Dass \:irhoutra 
Ball, Mise Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine W J H 


Banerjee Abinash Chandra 

Bane khanem Saheba I arhet 

Bepat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs Edith Martha 

Bardsley Miss Jane Blissett 

Birkah Ah Maulvi 

Barnabas, | homas Cunningham 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs Melaine 

Barton, Miss Lk G 

Barton Mrs Sybil 

Baw, U San 

Beadon, Dr M ’Brien 

Reatson-Bell ihe Rey. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
KOSI,KCIE 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 

Bolvalku 8 K 

Benjamin Joseph 

Bertie Albert Clifford 

Best, James Theodore 

Bhagwati Bul Mrs P 

Bhagwa idas, Ba: Zaoerbal 

Bhajan Lal 

Bhan, Lala Udhal 

Bhanot Mrs I 

Bhatia, Biharila!l 

Bhatt Mrs Jinki Bal 

Bhattacharji Ri FahadurS C 

Bhide, Raoj1 Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverihan 

Bidikar, Shankar Vithal Bihari Lal, Babu Burj 

Bigge Mrs Violct Evelyn 

Bihar Lal 

Bug Behari Lal 

Birla Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 

Birney Mrs S D 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Miss Mary Ponald 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Blackham, Lieut Colonel Robert James 

Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, The Rev J C 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Booth Gravely Mrs Adha 

Bose, Miss Kiroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Bose Mrs Sharnolota Bengal 

Botting, W E 

Bowen, Griffith 
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Brahuspathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mre Isabu! 

Bray, Ladv 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 


Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Liian Winifred 
Prough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 

Brown, Mrs Jean. 

Buckley, The Revd A W. 
Buckley, Miss Margaret Llizabeth (al0 Bar) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mis Olive 

Burt, Bryce Chudleizb 

Burton, Miss 

Butt, Miss L. 


Cain, Mrs. Sarah 

Caleb, Mrs. M 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Cama, Dr Miss Feany 

Campbzll, Miss Gertrude Jane. 
Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Mis8 Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss B B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Tromas 

Cashmore, The Revd 8 H. 
Caasols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakrabarti, H. kK 

Mhalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji1, Anadi Nath 

Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 

Chau thurani, T 

Chirag Din, Seth 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 

Chogmal, Karnidhan 

Clancey, John Charies 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Cletk, Miss M. 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Cleur, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Coelho, V. A. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 

Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marte 

Corthorao, Dr. Alice 

Cottle, Mrs, Adela 

Coutts. J. EB. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 


'loxon, Stanley William 
‘ow, Charics George 
‘ozler, Dr. J. 


ummuing, James William Nicol 
‘ummuings, The Rev. John Ernest 
‘utting, Rev. Wuliam 

iaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
ladabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
laGama, Accacio 


Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
ialrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Janiel, J. 
Janiels, Miss 
Jann, Rev. George James 
Jas, Niranjan 
-, Ram Lala 
lias ‘The Rev. Andrew Prabhu, Punjab 
astoor, P & 
dass, Malik Narain 
Jatta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
lavidson, Captain D. J. 
'avies, Miss Harriet 
avis, Miss B. L. 
‘avis, Miss M, K. 
lawson, Alexander Thomas 
Jawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Jeane, George Archibald 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Ye Penning, Capt H.F. 
yTasarl, D P 
Desmond, J 
Devi, Bibi Kashn.iri 
Dew, Lady 
DeWachtcr, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 
Dhanpat Ram, Rat Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson Mass Ida 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Lhakur 
Dockrell, Major Molgan 
Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Rev C. C. 
Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana M.ly 
Dube, Bhagwat: Charan 
Dun, Miss L. FE. 
Dunk, Mrs, M, R. 
Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Dwanc, Mrs. Mary 
Eaglesome, George 
Eastley, Mis Dsme, Bombay 
Edgell, Lieut.-Colone!l Edward Arnoli 
Ldie, Mis M L 
Edward, R. 
Lin Nyem Daw 
Elliot, Mrs, I. B. 
Elwes, Mra. A 
Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E J. 
Esch, Dr C.D. 
Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farkat Bans 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
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Farnre, Mr~ kh 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Saiyid 
Taul, Sister L 

Fawcett, Mrs Gertrude Marv 

Fazal Dlahi, Mrs R S 

Feegrade, Fk S 

Fernandez, A P 

Fernand s Father Muller’s Charitable Institution 
¥ french, Lieut -Colonel Thomas 

Fielding Miss H M 

Kisk, MissN B 

Fitzgerald, Mr E H 


Flashman Thomas Charles 
Tjemina Sister Mary 
Fhnt, Dr 

Foghen! Rev J.P 

Ford Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev Henry 
Forrestur, G 

Foster Ciptam P 

oulkes, R 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Srter Jane 
Trancis W, 

Franklin Miss M H 

Fraser Robert Thomson 
Tyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tari Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs Shivagauri 
Gabriel Ephraim Man wsseh 
Gandhy, Mr Peston)i Jamsetyji 
Garthwaite, Liston 

Gass, Rev 


Gaskel], W 

Gateley, Thomas Josepn 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 

Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 

Ghose, Babu J N 

Ghase S kk 

Ghulam Bar: Mrs 

Ghulim Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs Alice 

Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R J 

Girya hints Chakravarty Ryashthi 
Glanville, Miss R F (Also bar) 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev Canon Malcolio George 
Goodbody, Mrs 


Gopalaswam. Mudalivar Diwan Bahadur Mal 
lapur Bellary 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 

Govind Lal, Lala 

Grant, Lieut -Colonel John Wey miss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev John 

Grant, Dr Lillian Wemyss 

Gray, Mrs Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 

Greenfield, Miss RK 


Greenwood, D. A. 
Greg, L H 
Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
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Gulliford, The Rev Heary 
Gumblev, Mr Douglar 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 


(ruy U Maung 
Haaf Rev E A 
Hidyt Dr D A 


Hadow, Rev Frank Burness 
Halyati Malik 
Hanrahan, W G. 


Harding, Miss 0 
Harper, The Rev A TL 
Harris, Miss 4. M 


Harris AR 
Harris, Dr B 
Harris, Miss 8 


Harrison, Mra M FP 
Harrison Robert Tullis 
Harvey, Miss Minnie Pluzabcth 


Haworth Jieut Col Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
{ayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 

Hayes, Captain P 

Hayness A G 


He linger Chales George {Rangoon 
Henry Sister ] 
Hickman, Mrs Agnes 


Hicks, Rev G LE 
Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 


Hodge Rev J Z 

Hoff, Sister, W J. K 

Hoffman, The Rev Father John, 8 J 
Hogg Harry William 

Hozg Miss B K 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth Miss L J 

Holliday Miss Dilecn Mabel (Bar ) 
Holman Miss Charlotte 

Holmcs, R 

Homcr, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs E 

Hoshings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 
Htin hyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 

Hunt Mijor k H 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchings, Miss Emily 


Tbrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 

{hsan Ali 

Inghs Mrs Ellen 

lreland The Rev W F 

Tyer Subharayappa Rama 

Jackson, Mrs Emma 

Jackson, Mrs K. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs Petit) 

Tams Mrs Ret wati 

Jamna Prasad 

Servis Mrs Ldith 

Jesson Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina Delhi 
Jivanandan 

Togiekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venk itesh 


John, Rev Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
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Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Rev. D. &. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 


Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jonet, Mrs. A, V. 


Joshee, D. L. 
Jones, Mra. V. R. B. 
Joshi, Natayan Malhar 


Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 


Joyce, Mrs. HE. L 

Judd. C. BR. 

Jugaldes, h. 

dung, Sher, Khan Barac ur 
Swala Prasad, Mra 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhar 
Kanow, Yasuf 

Kanga, Mrs 

Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motiba!i 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabat 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 

Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V.N., The Rev. 
Ker, Thomas 

Khamiiena Sailo 


Khan Bahadur Bakhir Muhi-ud-Din Khan Lodi 


Sahib Bahadur, Madras 


Khan, Hon. Lieut-Nawab Jamshed Ali 
Khan, Mrs. 

Kharshedji, Miss 8. N. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 

Kidar Nath 


King, Miss Elsie 

King, Rev. Dr. BR. A. 

King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 
Kitchin, Mre. M. 

Knight, H. W. 


Knollys, Lieut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 


Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, 8S. P. 


Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf Ali 


Kreyer, Lieunt.-Colonel Frederick August 


Christian 
Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswami Chetty, M. B. Ry. C. V. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs. C. 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 
Kyaw, U. Po. 
Lajje Ram 
Lal, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai Deva, Abbottabad 


Lamb, Dr. J. 
Lambourn, G. E. 


Lang, John 
Langhorne, Frederick James 


Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundle 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 

Lear, A. M. 

Leslie Leycester Hudson 

Levi, Miss 8. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 

Little, Mr, M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth 

Lloyd, Mra. E. M. 


Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 


Lorimer, Mrs. 

Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MacAlister, The Rev. GQ. 
MacArthur, Miss V. E. 
MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 
Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 


Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 


MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colone!l John Norman 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacMaraquis, J. 

MacNair, Mrr. M. 


Macknee, H.C. 

Ma Ma Piuec, Mrs P. H, 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 
Macphail, The Rev, James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 

Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lient.-Colone! Ralph Henry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddalore 


Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Mankar, K,S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

“Maracan, Esmall Kadir 

Margaret Mary, Sister 

Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
M. 9 W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of 8t. Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir, J.P 
Masani, Rustam Pestonji 
Mathias, P. F. 


Maung Maung 

McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, MissS, L, 
McGuire, Hugh William 


McIlwrick, Leslie 

Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, M.D. 
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McNeill, Mus}\W H 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev Father k 


Mehta, Mrs, Homuia, M B.E, 
Uehta, Khan Stheb M.N. 
Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 


Menesse, N H 
Mill, Miss C R. 
Miller, Capt L G 


Minkar, Narayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitchrson, Miss 


Mitra Mrs Dora 
Modi, D. M. 
Mohammed Khan 


Mon, U. 
Moore, Dr Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T 


Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Kleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse Rev H A D 


Morrison, Miss M H 
moe seth of Piparia 
ott 


Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Laisa 
Mozumdar, Jalu Nath 


Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Manickam 
Mugaseth,Dr K D 

Muhammad hhan Bahadur Shaikh kh 
Mukhar)i, Babu Jogendra Nath 

Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 

Mukery:, Rai Samb A K, 


Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy Edwin Joseph 
Mya,U Po. 

Myres Miss J L 

Nag, Mrs Sasi Mukhi 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lal 

Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 


Narain, Har 

Naravan Canaji Rao Rao Saheb 
Narayanjee Laljee 

Narayanaswami Chetty DBG 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji K harsedji 


Navalhar, Miss Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N F 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu 
Neill, Rev C 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 


Nicholson, Rev. 
Noble, Dr 
Noemi, Rev. Mother 


Norris, Miss Lia 
Noyes, Mrs V M 
Oakley, Mrs. Wintred Nelly Vale 


0)’ Brien, Lieut.-Colone) Edward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, Miss L 

O'Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Oldreive, Rev. F. 
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Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ermest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

O Sullivan Miss C, 

Outram The Rev. A 

Owen, Major Robert James 

Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 

Palin, Major Randle Harry 

Park, The Rev George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 

Parker, Dr (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs R J 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabj1, O1 E 
Patt ‘14 kh G 


- Paterson, Miss Rachel 
i Patrick ‘sister 


Pearce Miss G A 
Peirce Miss MM 


‘Pearce, W. R 


Pearson, E A. 


Penn, The Rev. W. 0 

Penner, Rev Peter Abraham 
Perroy, Rev Father 

Petigara, R J. 

Pectigrew, The Rev William 
Phadke, V K 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps The Revd A C 


Phelps, “ Maude Marton 


Phelps H 

Philip, Mrs A J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R 

Pizgott GC W OM 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim, Mrs Ranee 


Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 

Pinto, J J 

Pinto, Miss Preriosa 

Pusada Suycd Sardar Abdul Rahn alias Sayed 
Haji Miya Riffs hazi of Rander 


Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 

Pittir, D A 

Plowden, Lt Col Trevor Chichele 
Pollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope Mrs Judith Chevallier Indore 
Popen pister Lihan Victoria 
Porter Miss L 

Posnett, Miss E 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G 

Prasad, Capt Tulsi, of Nepal 


Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 


Provost, Father F 

Pugh Mrs E E 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Rahman Mrs Z A 


Rahmat B1rbi 
Raf Rabu Ram Kinkar 
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Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyah 

Ram Lala Kanshi 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 
Ramaswam, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramanbhai, "Mrs. Vidhyagaurl, M.B F 


Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswami Brahuspathi, Dr 
Ranjit Singh 


Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 

Ratanji Dinshah Dalal 
Rattansi Mulji 


Raushan Lal 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 


Reed, Lady 

Reese, ‘Lhe Rey Thome Willoughby (also Bar) 
Richards, Mra H 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 


Rieu, Rev Father Peter John 

Reid, The Rev James Potter 
Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs H 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W 

Robertson, Miss M 


Robilliard, H. 


Robinson, Lieut,-Colonel William Henry Banner 


Robson, J. 
Rocke, Captain Cyril K. A. Spencer 


Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Boe, Mrs. Edith Mary 

Rokade, Mra Tsnabal 
Roseveare, Miss Lva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 

Ross, F, e 

Rukhmabai, Dr. Miss 
Rulach, Rev George Bernard 


Rushforth, Mrs W. 

Raustom)i Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs Bapsy 

Sackett, Mrs E 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 

Sadher A W. Woodward 

Sage, Miss M D 


Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 


Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismajly1 Ab Jul IHussai: 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 


Samuels, Joseph 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 

Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Dag 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scott, Dr. M. 

Scotland, Lieut -Colonel David Wilso» 
Sen, Dr. ’P C 

Sethna, Dr h S 

Shah Babu Lal Behar’ 

Shah, Mchamed Kama, 
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Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 

Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs 
Sharpe, Miss P E 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 

Shroff, Dr L D 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Siddens, Mrs 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins 

Simon, Miss M 


Simonsen, J. L 

simpson, Miss J. P, 
Simpson, Mrs, 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
singh, Bhar Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Key, P LL. 

3iugh, Kai Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Kukhmina 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 
Singh, Sardar Gurdit 
Singb, G. Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 
Susingi, J. 


Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev Frederick William 4mbery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabe 
Smith, Miss Jessie Kdith 
Solomon, Dr Jacob 

Somervell, ‘1 W 

Sommerville, The Rev. or James 
Sorabji, Miss $ 

Spencer, Mrs E M. 

Spurgin, Mrs Erincis Clare 

Sri Ram khutwar 

Stanley, Mis 8, A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Miss L K. 

Stevens, Mrs (Ethel) 
Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 

Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effie, M D. 
St Gregory, Rev. Mothey 

8t Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 
Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strutton, Rev. H H 

Stuart, Dr (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshm Ammal 


Katsar-1-Hind Medal 


Subrahmanya Ayyar Rishiyur 
ae Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur, Gujran 
wala 


Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lal 

Sundrabai, Bal 

Swain, Mrs Walker 

Swainson Miss Florence 

Swami Shyamananda 

swift Miss Eva 

Swinchatt, C H 

Swinhoe R C J 

Swiss Miss Emily Constance 
Symes Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Talcherkar, Mr M C A 
Talyarkhan, Mrs M 

laleyairknan, Mr Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr 8 K 

Tur, Mrs 

taylor, Rev Alfred Prideaux 
Tavior Mrs Florence Pridcaux 
Taylor Mrs Mazine Louise Cawnpore 
Jaylor, John Norman 

ee Ice Mrs L 

Tha, Maung Po 

Lha, Maung Shwe 

Thein, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss 

Phim 1 va Mr. K § 
Thiruyenkita Achirlyar Mrs Sita 
Lhomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Lhomas, Mrs Mabel Fox 

Jhomas, Samuel Qulbert 
Thompson, Mrs Alice 

Thompson, R C 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungimm. Miss Bolar 

Jilak H Vishwanath 

Llimothy, Samuel 

Tirunirayana Achinyir MR Ry WA P 
lomkina, Lione! Linton 
Tonkinson Mrs Fdith 


Tudball, Miss Emma 
.urner Mrs Vera 
Umabal Mis P 
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Umar Khan Malik Zorawar Khan 

Usman Sahib Bahadur Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad 

Val C E 

Vajifdar, Mrs Hormusji Manech ji 

Vale, Mrs K 

Valentine,Capt C BR 

Varms, Babu Mahendra Deo 

Veronica Mother Mary Indore 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Visvesvarava, Mokshagundam 

Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Tho 1as 


Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Wakemin Mrs E 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 
Walewalker P Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters Viss W LD 

Ward Mr W A P 

Warhurst Capt A E 

Warren Miss Rosamund, 

Wares, Donald Hotne 

Webb- Ware Mrs Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western Vis Mary cracls 
Weth Mrs Rosa 

White, Miss J 

Whule Mrs A M W 

Wiluman, Miss Klizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs A 

Williums David Phillips Doom Dooma, Assam 
Willis Miss S 

Wilson Francis Henry 

Wilson Miss Anna Margaret 
Wince, Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt Charles Sher: fie 
Wiser Mrs C V 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 

Wood The Rev A 

Woodwar! Dr Miss Ade aide 
Wright, Mrs B 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs Ada 

Yen singh 

Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr, # ¥. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tue announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar} 
. aaa? Ll ve Indians ee Pug ble 
or the ria Cross, gave satisfaction which and stayed with t 
was Increased during the War and afterwards by he efarnied to ihe frites. ate dae teed 
the award of that decoration to the following .— the first wounded officer back to the majn 
Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
129th Baluchis—On 31st October 1914, at earried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in ficent example of courage and devotion to 
charge ot the paeescument having — youn: his officers. 
ed, an e other gun put out of action DY Senoy Chatta B — 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself yor ‘most consmrccant: keevaty ood denne “to 
wounded, remained working his gun until all duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
rear ave men of the gun detachment bad Coe who was lying wounded and helpless in 
e open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up ths 
Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1-39th Garhwal oficer's wound and then dug po for hm with 
Rities—For great gallantry on the night Of his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, to very heavy nifle fire For five hours until 
France, when the Regiment was engaged 1m re- ' nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our treD- shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
ches and, although wounded in two places in'gide He then under cover of darkness, went back 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the for assistance and brought the officer into safety 


firs. to push round each successive traverse, 1n 
Naick Shahamad Khan, 89h Punjabis —For 


the face of severe fire from bombs and mifles at 
the closest range. most conspicuous bravery. He wasin charge of a 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
55th Coke’s Rifles—For most conspicuous front of and covering a gapin our new line with- 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th in 150 yards of the enemy's entrenched posi- 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- worked his gun singie-handed after all his men, 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- except two belt-fillers, had become casualties 
ment (when nO Bntish Officers were lett) and For vhree hours he held the gap under very 
kept them under his command until the retire heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
ment was ordered, Jamadar Mir Dast subse- When his gun was knocked out by _ hostile 
quently on this day displayed remarkable fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
courage in helpmg to carry eight Bntish and ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw 
Indian Officers into safety, winlst expowed to With three men sent to assist him he then 


this wag not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the ‘wounced Officer Warmer 


very heavy fire. 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifler.: 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations. 


brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 


against the German trenches south of Mauquis- maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
sort. When himeelf wounded, on the 26th Sept. But for his great gallantry and determination our 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regyment behind the Lanee-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalrs 
first line German trench, and though urged by —For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
the British soldier to save himself, no remainea to dutyvin thrice volunteering tocarry messags 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- between the regiment and _ brigade head- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he quasters,a distance of 14 miles over open ground 
brought him out through the German wire, and, which was under the observation and heavy fire 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
Teturned and brougnt in two Wounded Gurkhas vering his message although on each occasion 
one after the other. He then went back in his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought finish the journey on foot 
him in also, carrying him most of the way gifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkbs 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire Rifles —Ior conspicuous bravery and source 
Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
4lst Dogras —Finding a British Officer of *ontempt of danger during an attack He with 
another regiment lying close to the enemy a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
which he himself had made, and in which to cngage an enemy machine gun which had 
he had auready bandaged four wounded caused severe casualties to officers and other 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard ranks who had attempted to put it out of ation. 
calis from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who No 1 of the Lewis gun partv opened fre and was 
was lying in the open severely wounded The -hot immediately Without a moment’s hesi- 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
on going out to his utant, and offered to and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew 
craw] back with him on his baekat once. When Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
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and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from finng. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a thdrawa] was ordered 
assisted with covering fire untiJthe enemy waa 
closeto him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers—For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
pak es of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
michine guns and Infantry had surrendered 
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to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles.—For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve pelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered thelr main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement, 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.—For 
_svotion and bravery ‘quite beyond all 
praise’ in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on puinting out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his bod 
and he submitted to medical attention hims 
only after he was exhausted through three honrs’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.—British Subjects. 


1. British Indian passports are issued only 
to -—(1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected per- 
sons. 


2 The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 


below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office or from any of the ee 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Rs 6 1n cash should 


countly requires travellers to be in possession , be forwarded with the application form Fees 
of passports before they are allowed to land at are not accepted in stamps or by cheque 


the port of such country, travellers are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation 
bers of His 
L orces or of the Indian Manne Service travelling 
on duty and members of the famuhes of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not have 
passports 


8 Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma , nor are passports required for perma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India being Bnitish 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States orthe Strait Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. 

apph- 
things, 


4. In order to obtain a passport, an 
cation form (showing, among other 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magis- 
strate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 


Mem-, 
ajesty’s Naval, Military or Air | elther be posted with the photographs and fee 


5 The application form when filled in should 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay 


6 The Passport Office in Bombav is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat Tue office 1s open from 
ll am to 4pm dally, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 1 pm and on Sundays and 
public holidays 


7 Asa passport is valid for five years, there 
18 no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed by early application A notice of at least 
four days should be given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at Jeast two days for 
an endorsement, renewal or visa The Passport 
Officer cannot issue passports outside office 
hours and as the preparations of a port 
takes time, applicants who postpone application 
to the last moment do so at their risk 
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Iraq 


8 Members of His Mayesty’s Naval Military | 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Marine Service | 
In uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims | 
(Haj or Zair) holding mdividual pilgrm passes ' 
do not require passports for their journey 
to Iraq If such pilgrims desire to continuc 
thcir journcy to Persia for thc purpose of 
plignmage they must obtain a Persian Consular 
vist in India All other travellers must be in 
Mapes of national passports and visas for 

raq In the absenco of Iraq Consular Officers in 

India, visas for Jraq are granted by Passport 
Issuing Authorities in India on behalf of the 
Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds—Ordinary vahd for all entries into Traq 
during a period of twelve months and Transit 
valid for a single journey only allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq 
‘Lhe fee for these visas 18 the same as for British 
visas—tide paragraph 17 below Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement 


Except in the case of bona fide tourists bus 
ness representatives and employees of well estab 
lished iirms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment tn Iraq visas for frag will not 
be granted without the previous ptrmussion of 
the Iraq Government Lhe Passport Ofhces 
wil" on request, ask for this permission by post 
or if the applicant 1s prepared to defray the cost | 
by cable Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
r ferences in Iraq to enable the local authorities 


to make Inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
Journe) 


With the exception of tourists who m1y 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis 
tration all persons are required to obtain a 

permis de sejour from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq Travellers 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure 


Egypt 
9 In the absence of kgyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Lgy pt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India on behalf 
of the kg yptian Government ‘Lhe fee for 
these visas 1s the same as for British yisas—tide 
paragraph 17 below 


Ihe Lgyptiin Goveinment hive prescitbed 
Tules which regulate the adini sion of forcigners 
into Egypt Generally, except in the case of 
British Government officials, bona fde tourists 
of ample and independent means and 1 presenta 
tives of commrcal houses of good standing 
visas for Lgy pt cannot be giantid whether for 
premancut residcnce or for a limited penod 
without a rc ference to the Lgy ptiw Govcrnment 
In applying tor visas for ] gypt a form of quis 
tionnaiic laid down by the Lyy ptian Government 
which can be obtaincd trom the Passport Office 
at Bombay, should b filled in In additi n 
an applicant, for a visa should supply in writin. 
full parthulais a» regirds the nature of his 
business in }gypt, the reasons for the jounncy 
the proposed durition of stay in Lyypt and 
What means he possc.ses. 


Regulations. 


No transit visa for Isypt can be given 
unless Lgy pt 15 necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to ieach his country 
of destination and provided thue exists no 
direct route by which he can reach that country 


without the necessity of passing through Lgy pt 
1an territory 


Holders of the new form Lgyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Lygypt 


10 Restrictions also exist On travel to various 
parts of the British Empire, and to certain 
foreign countries Among these may be men 
tioned Austraha, Canada Mexico, Mahommerah 
and Abadan New Zealand, Palestine Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa South Weat 
Africa and the United States of America The 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians De 
tailed particulars with respect to each country 
will be supplied on application 


Foreign Countnes 


11 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countrics require, after issuc, the visa ot 
the Consul concerned The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Austria, belgium, Denmark 
France Germany, Holland Iceland Italy 
Liechtenstein Luxemberg Norway Portugal 
Sirro Spain Sweden Switzerland and Cz choslo 
vahia provided the names of these countrics 
are entered on the passport by a British Pass 
port issuing authority 


Renewal! 


12 A passport 1s valid for five years from 
the date of issue and 1* renewable for a further 
penod of from one to five years from the dite 
ot expiry of its vahdity at the option 
of the holder , but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue On expiration of this period or 
if at any time the space provided for visas is 
vovered and the holder wishes to travel to 

| countries for which fresh visas are required a 
new passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form 

‘copies of which may be had from any of the 
ofhcers mentioned in paragraph 4 above The 
ice for renewals 1s Rs 2 for each year or portion 
of a year, for which the passport 1s renewed 


Endorsements 


13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse 
ments from a British Passport authority arc 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries 
kresh endorsements may, however be obtained 
on the passport for additional] countries  Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
wre also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate not how 
«ver Including Palestine and Iraq for which 
countries the passport must be specifically en 

dorsed No fces are piyable for endorsements 
made on British passports but a fee of 
R 18 ) is pavable for an additional en lorse- 
mcnt for Palestine 


Marriage 


14 A lady on marnage or re marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport 


Foreign Consulates 1n Bombay 


15 In the case of a joint passport issued in 
favour of a husband and wife the latter cannot 
travel alone on it but should take out a fresh 
passport surrendering the joimt passport for 
cancellation of her name from it 


B —Forelgners 


16 Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country or to orthrough any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a Bnitish 
\lsa on their passports The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
v1sa for travellin, to the United kingdom The 
concession also apphes to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain Buitish Dominions and 
Colomes and information on this point can 
be obtamed from the Passport Officer Ihe 
concession does not apply to India 


Austria Belgium Denmark France Ger 
many Hollani Iceland Italy TJ.iechtenstein 
Luxembur, Norway Portugal Sarre Spain 
Sweden Switzerland and Czcchoslovakia 


1” loreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territorics for 
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which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passports from their consular represen: 
tatives and should then present them to the 
Passport Officer for visa together with a wntten 
statement of the reasons for the journey British 
Visas are of two kinds, t1z the Non transit and 
‘Transit The fees for these are Rs 580 and 
Re 090, respectively except in the case of 
nationis of state which levy higher fees when 
the retahatory scale of fecs will be applied 


18 Other foreigners should apply for Identity 
certificates through the Commussioner of Police 
Bombay or where such foreigners reside in 
the mofussil through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing Small 
duplicite copies of the applicants photograph 
should accompany the application The fee 
for an Identity Certificate is Rs 180 


19 The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authoritv outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in or passing, through India 
ue a need + further visa from the authorities 
in India 


20 Copies of this notice can be had free of 
charze on application 


ADDRFSSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan —Amirs Bungalow Walkeshwar Road Malabar Hill 
Austria —C/o E Stella and Co Tay Building Wallace Street Fort 


Belguum —17 Cuffe Parade Colaba 


Brazil —Asian Building Nicol howd Pallard Estate 


Cuba —Jer Mahal Dhob1 [alo 


Czecho Sloiakva —Khatiu Mansion lst Floor No 17 Cooperage Road I ort 
Denmark —Ballird Lstate 32 Nicol Road Fort 
Finland —Alice Building Hornby Road Fort 


France—17 Cuffe Parade Colaba 


Germany —Narandas Building Sprott Road Ballard Lstate 


Greece —25 Waudby Road 


Italy —No 9 Cuffe Parade Colala Bombhity 
Japan —Sukhadwala Building 192 Hornby Road I ort 


Tuxzumberg 17 Cuffe Parad ( olaby 
Netherlands —204 Hornby Road Fort 


Nicaragua —Alice Builiing Hornby Road Fort 
Norway —Ali e Building Hornby Road Fort 


Perma —- Seaside 
Portugal —23 Cuffc Parade Colaba 


147 Sassoon Dock Road 


Middle Colaba 


Sram —C/o Wallace and Company Wallace Street Fort 


Spain —Patropolis Building (Colaba Road 


Sweden —\ulcan House Nicol Road Ballard state 

Suntzerland —Volkart Building Graham Road Ballard state 

United States of Amerwa —Jehangir Wadia Building Esplanade Road Tort 
Latvia —} orbes Building Home Street I ort 

Roumania —19 Chowpatty near B B & C T Level Crossing 


Uruguay — Do do 
Turkey —Atghan Consulate Bombay 
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The School of Oriental Siudies. 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republwe —8, Esplanade East, 


Bolitva.—Tagore House, 27, Park Lane, 


Chile.—17, Paul Mansion, Suite No. 12, 


Suite No, 12. 


Bishop Lefroy Road. 


Panama —The Itahan Trading Socicty, Ltd., 14, Clive Street, 


Peru —29, Palac> Court, 1, Kyd St 


Salvador —Messrs Bird & Co., Chartered Bank Buildings. 
Venezuela —C/o Messrs Becker Cray & Co,, Hong-Kong Bank House, 2, Fairhe Place 


N. B.—-There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, liabena and Mexico at Calcutta. 


The 


Consulate for Guatemala has been abolished. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This Schoo] was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Onenta!l Studies in the University of London 
to Laer instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and Afncan peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Afmca for the pursuit of study 
and sesearch, commerce or a profeasion, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ord-nation of the work of the Schoo] with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
Its other Schools. 


The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
Bntish Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. Thesum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School waa voted by Parilia- 


ment. The School buildings are quiet. although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
jacluded in the curriculum. 


Courses on the History, Religione, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries from 
a special feature in the teaching of the Scho)! 
There 1s now a whole time Header in Phonetics, 
the classes for which are numerically larger than 
in any other subject Itis intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lecturer 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. Vanous Scholarships are given, 


Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.c.s.1 
Director, Professor Sir H. Denison Rosg, 0.15, 
PhD. Serretary, J H. Lindsay, M.A. 


Teaching Staff. 


Name. Subjects, Status, 

Ethel O. Ashton als .. Swahili “s “< ve . Lecturer. 
i. W. Bailey, M.A. -- Iranian Studies .. ‘ie es - 

2. T. Grahame Bailey, M.A., B.D., D LITT. Hindustan) (Urdu & Hindi) -. Reader, 
G.P. Bargery.. : , Hausa ‘ie 6 i .. Lecturer, 

3 L.D. Barnett, M.a.,D LITT. .. ‘4 Indian History and Sanskrit .. ‘3 

2, C O. Blagden, M,a., D. LITT. .. ae Malaya 25 aa aa .. Reader, 

4. Sir Reginald Johnston, KO.MG,CB.E,LLD Chinese... Ai es . . Professor, 
R, T. Butlin, B.A. ae dfs 3 Phonetics .. ae — .. Lecturer, 
G. H. Darab Khan,B aA... ar ae Persian .. se os oe » 

8. Carolhne A. Rhys Davids, M.4., D. LITT. Buddhist History_and Literature. _,, 
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TEACHING STAFF (contd ) 
Name Subjects Status 
8. C. C. Davies, ph p. os os se - History .. ae a .. Lecturer 
So H. H. Dodwell, ma ‘ aa os oe ogy : ee . » Professor 
2. HE. Dora Edwards, M.A. .. - ; -» Chinese (Mandar) .. Reader. 
3. D.E, Evans, BA. ee ee .» Hindustani b% is 9 
1 H.A.R. Gibb, Mua. . Atabic (Classical) .. oe . Professor. 
Sheykh M.M Gomaa .. Ae . Arabic .. Lecturer. 
A.S Tritton, D Litt .. ‘a zs ae a 
3. Sir Wolseley Haig, K.C.1.u., C.S.1., C.M@, Persian. ee . 
O.B.E , M.A. 
W. A. Hertz, 0.8.1. ie Ss . Burmese... ‘i ae e n" 
G.E Iles,OBE, M.A. .. ee .» Arabic ‘ae oe oe ” 
Commander N. KE, Isemonger, R.N. (feared) . Japanese ., ‘ a4 » Lecturer 
5.G.Kaunhere.. és ae - Marathi) and seoabrit ie Py 
G. E. Leeson ss a a . Hindustani (Urdu & Hind) 99 
2. A.Lloyd-James,m A... ie oe .» Phonetics .. ee es »- Reader, 
Yumuin Tao re .. = we~téi‘<iée«mlewOE—wkls . Lecturer, 
2, W. Sutton Page, 0.B.E., B.A., B.D. ‘te .. Bengal. ie ee . Reader. 
C. 8. K. Pathy, M.A., D-es-L.. . .« Tamil and Telugu.. .- Lecturer. 
Ali Riza Bey ae es is ne .. Turkish .. oy ee ‘ He 
7. Sir E. Denison Ross, 0.1.E., Ph D és .. Persian tg, oe oe . Professor. 
3. (©, A. Rylands, B.A. .. Sanskrit .» Lecturer, 
2, A. Sabonadiere, 1.¢.8. gem. . Indian Law .. Reader. 
3. W, Stede, Pho. .. =; ~. Pali and Sanskrit . . Lecturer. 
8. Topahan me oe ie o , Armenian and Turkish , d 
8, BR. L. Turner, M.0., M.A. .. . Sanskrit . Professor 
6. I. Wartski,B.a. .. . Modern Hebrew . Lecturer, 


M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, M A., D 


8. Yoshitake os ie - 
Kadry Zafir, M.A, ws - 
J. Michell ee we es 


| 


oT mo ND 


a 


; or 
W. Perceval Yetts, 0.B.E., M R.C.8, 


, Sinhaleee and Epigraphy .. 


Chinese Art and Archaeology 
Japanese .. ee ee 
Arabic a 


. slamese vs ay 


University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 
University Reader and Appoimted Teacher. 


Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions 1 Asia, witb 
special reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 


Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 


University Professor of Persianand Appointed Teacher (Director). 
University Professor of Sansknt and Appointed Teacher. 


9) 


. Assistant. 
.. Lecturer. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of Indi potentially rich, 15 
yet yield a mire fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparvble 
with those of Lurope North Americi or Japan 
The fishing industry puirticularly the murine 
section, has certaumly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
Improvement in the nmicthods of transport 
and increase in demand for fish cured as well 
as fresh from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard ‘The 
caste system however exerts a blizhting inflt enc: 
on progress J ishing and fish trade are universal 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education the isolation (aused 
by their work and caste and their extremc 
conservatism ure among the most ignorant 
suspicious ind prejudiced of the population 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and ilmost universally 
without the financial] resources requisite to 
the udoption of new methods even when con 
vinced of their value Higher caste capit lists 
hive hitherto fought shy of assoulating with 
the low ciste fishermen and except in lirge 
operations on new lines, these  cipitalists 
cannot be counted upon to issist in the develop 
ment of Indian fishers AS in Japan it 


appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such thot the infiiative must 


“necessarily be taken by Government in_ the 


uplift and education of the fishing community 
and In the introduction ind testing of new and 
Improved 1ppatatus and methods 


The first local Government to lead the wav 
was that of Midras which 1n 1905 mitiated in 
Investigation of the industry both murine 
ind fresh water appointing Sir F A Nicholson 
to supervise operitions Ben zil followed suit 
m 1906 ind from these bezinnings hive sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras 
Bengil and Bihar and Orissa Bombay the 
remaining serboird province has comparatively 
smull fresh witer interests compared with 
Madras ind Bengal and 18 it happens that 
her murine fisheries tre favoured with goo! 
harbours 1nd the most enterprising rice of 
fishermen in India there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry Fisheries 
there were 1 subject of Government solitude 
for five years after the war but thev finally 
ceased to receive any wttention ifter the bob 
tion in 1024 of the short lived Department of 
Industries to which this subject was allotted 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1750 miles 1s 
margined by a shallow witer area within the 
100 fathom line of 40000 square = miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore this vast 
expanse of fishible water lies idle ind unpro luc 
tive The surf swept Ewt coast 1s singularly 
defluent in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based and so from Ganjam to Negapitam 
the unsinkable citamaran composed of logs 
tied side by sidc 13 the only possible easy going 
fishinz craft Its limitations circumscrihc 
the fishing power of 1t8 owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with whit it would be 
if better and larger boats were wailible and 
possible The West cort 1s more favoured 
From September till April weather conditions 
ire good enough to permit even dugout can Ics 
to fish dally No difficulty 1s found in beachin g 
canoes and boits throughout this season 
The fishing populition 1s a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of I isheries 
in 192728 the fisher population on the West 
coast totalled 114502 The csteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybium or 
Scomberomorous) Pomfret ( 4polectus ind Stro 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranz) Jew fish (Sciaenidae) Whiting 
(Sdlago) Thread fins (Polynemus) Sardines 
(Clupea)and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
importance, howcrer, shoaling fish and fish of 


inferior quality such as Sirdine (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber) Cat fish (Arius) Ribbon 
fish (Trechiuru )  (roggles (Caant — erumen 
opthalmus) and Silver bellies (7 guadla and Cazza) 
tike precedence of the former Sirdine and 
Mackerel over shadow all others So greatly 
In excess ot 100d requirements aic the catches 
of sirdines that everv year large quantities 
11¢ turned into oland minure = J ishing outside 
the 5 fithom linc 15 httle in evidence save by 
Bombhiy boits (Ritnigiri) which are engaged 
in drift nettinz tor bonito seer and other 
medium sizd fishes Jhese strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
ito Malpe and Mingalore and other convenient 
centres the material 1s largely cured for export 


The Madras Department of Fisheries — 
As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve 
ment of fisheries ind 2 larzer staff concentrited 
upon the problems involved than _ elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
hnowing that her fisheries and collateral indus 
tries are better organised 1nd more progressive 
than those in other provinces ‘Lhe credit for 
the wonderful success which his been achieved 

1 the still greater promise of the future 1s 
due in Jarge measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir Fk A Nicholson who from 1905to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs cntrusted to 
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him In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities m 1907, % permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a sepirate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being admmuistered by Mr James 
Hornell TLS as Director and 1s now con 
trolled by his successor Dr B Sundiri Ry 
M.A PIsD. The actisitics of the Depart 
ment have greatly expanded since its inception 
A Committee constituted by Government to 
enquire into the working of the Department 
and make recommendations for its future 
devclopment have just published their report 
in two volumis ‘The Evidence collected by 
thc Committee 1s an oetavo volume of 431 pagcs 
and the Report of the Committee 13 another 
similar volume of 264 pages The Report 1s 4 
remarkable production which summarises the 
aims and achievements of the Department 
during the last quarter of 1 century 1nd cont uns 
detailed proposils for the expansion of the 
Department activities in differcnt directions 
Lhe whole work of the Department his received 
a greit impetus as a result of the report of 
this Committee The Committee have em 

phasised the true purpose and um of 1 technicil 
Department of Lisherus to be essentially 
the material imichorition of the lot of 
the sea gom,z fishermin The activitics of 
the pist 20 years were lirgely concerned with 
curing and canning minuticture of o and 
puano ind sife guardin,, of Government revenue 

Remuhkhably successful 1s they were under the 
able guidince of Sir J redcrck Nicholson they 
seemed somewhit to obscure what should be 
the primary object ind polwy of the Dc part 

ment ‘Llechnolozicil mmprovements in curmnz 
and canning ind allied industries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches 

Socio economic 1nd humunitariin endevvours 
however necessary and important im view of 
the caste systcm of India could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman 
The Committee hive therefore urged that efforts 
to improve the professionil knowledge of the 
sea going fishermen and the «itching powers 
of his craft and tackle which were Inaugurated 
with the inqusition of the trawler in 1926 must 
necessirily occupy the first plice of the depart 
mental programme The higher stiff now 
consists of five Assistint Directors and an 
Assistant Buiolozist These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and beche de mer 
fishcries (0) the Co operitive and educational 
work and the West coast fish curmz sards 

(c) inland pisciculture (d@) deep sea fishing 

(e) propaganda for ruril pirsceculture and 
(f) biological mvestig tions und fishery resc arch 
Certain other officers have chirze respectively 
of sections dealing with technologici] research 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Cirears A special staff of officers trained in 
co operation have been appointed for intensive 
work among fishermen The  miuscellaneous 
institutions controlled by the Department 
consist of 2 small demonstration cannery 
4 research 3t1tion for Guring canning 1nd allicd 
industries a Hisheries ‘Traming Institute at 
Calicut for impartmg special truning to 
teachers selected to teich in schools for fisher 
children of which thcre were 43 with a total of 
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3 637 pupils in 1930 All the public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkar1 Department till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fishenes Department 
It 13 now possible to mtroduce the better 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Depirtmcnt his becn straming to popula 
1ise in all the vards Due to the trinsfer of the 
yirds the kisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officcrs (Salt Sub Inspectors 
Petty \ird Officers ind Peons) in almost 
every lirge fishmg village on the coist ‘Besides 
the direct work of issuing salt for curing the 
Department sctg itselfto train these officers 
into expert advisers in curing methods and 
marketing fish social workers for the incaleu 
tion of thnft co operative ind progressive ideas 
ind new industries and lastly as trained obsery ers 
for recordin, and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
collecting statistics regarding the va ilue and 
quantity of sev fish caught and landed Status 
tics have been published since 1920 26 regularly 
every y¢1r in the bulletins 


The activities of the Dep trtmcnt are so varied 
und far reaching thit it 1s difficult even to 
chumcerate them im thc spice ay ulible much 
kess to give detuls So tar its most notable 
industrial suecesscs hive been the reform of 
manufiturms processes in the fish oil trade 
the ercition of 1 fish guino industry and the 
opening of in oyster firm conducted under 
hygienic conditions =Twent, four volumes hive 
been issucd to date andthe twenty fifth volume 
in Press All this work his been curried on 
under serious hindicip for wint of adequate 
Stiff ind equipment 


The educational work of the Department 1s 
becoming one of 1t3 most important branches 
whether it be specially tramimg teachers for 
schools in fishing villiges or traiinz men In 
the technology of curmg cinnmg and oil 
mainuficture m co operative propiginds and 
in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college clisses and museums The last 
named has filled 1 long felt wint and 15 contri 
buting miateriulv to the 1dvincement of the 
study of /oolozy throughout India There 1s 
now no need to obtun specimens from Furope 
1s they can be had from the Research Assistant 
Fishcries 8tition Lnnur Madras at moderate 
prices 


Fish Curing —}ish curing 13s practised 
«extensively everywhere on the Midras coasts 
its present success 14 due primarily to Dr 
Frinas Div who after an investigation during 
1869 71 of the fisheries of the whole of India 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He advocated much else but the time was not 
ripe 1nd the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts Hus 
ailt suzgestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government and from 1882 a gradually mcreas 
ing number of vards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which silt 13 139sued free of duty 
and often 1t rates below the local cost of the 
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salt to Government. At present about 115 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein The total receipts on the adminis 
tration of these yards for the year 1930 31 
was Rs 1,977770-4 and expenditure 
Rs 2,85,913 12 4 


Pear] and Chank Fisheries —In_ the 
absence of the pearl fishery during the year 
the chank fishcries prospered An _ unprece- 
dented number of 467 628 chanks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Rs 17 86088 


The Inland Fisheries —The Inland Fish 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal Muny of the rivers dry up 
in the hot scason and few of the many thousands 
of iigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months As 
a consequence, Inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing nghts turn out 
to catch fish The result 1s a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse 
quence’ The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
Importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps miluding Labeo 
Catla and the well known favourite of sports 
man in India the ‘*Mahseer ’ Cat fishes 
and Hilsa In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well The 
Government working 1n conjunction with the 
Nilgir1 Game Associition maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau Fishing rights in the large 
Irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago, 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order thit they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department, the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gouram!, obtained from Java and Ltroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish a8 
in fresh water, both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful hibit Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet 
4 further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larve of mosquitoes These are 
supplied in thousands to muniipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price for 
introduction mtc mosquito haunted sheets of 
water, these antimalarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given 


Marine Aquarium —Perhaps a word 18 
necessary about this institution at Madras 
The building was constructed under the auspices 


of the Supermtendent, Government Museum | 
| nm 1930 31 was 73. 


Madras, and was thrown open to the public on 
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21st October 1909 The Supermtendent’ 
Government Museum, had charge of the 
Aquarium for ten years till 1919 when it was 
transferred to the Department of Fisheries 
Ever since 1ts opening, being the first institution 
of its kind in Asia it has been immensely 
popular with the Public 


A turtle tank of rough semi circular shape 
with 21 feet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year 


Deep Sea Fishing and Research —The 
fisherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it 15 
necessary to ascertain— 


(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms, and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically 


The department’s trawler ‘‘ Lady Goschen ” 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Calimere to 
Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on board the trawler One 
remarkable discovery mide by this systematic 
survey 18 that fish of better quality and 1m larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West coist from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey 
Whether it 18 the case throughout the vear 1s 
yet to be ascertained However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the Dist Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure 


Rural Pisciculture —As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby 1mproving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 19380 
An Assistant Durector with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency The work though begun in 
July 1930 has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for piscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond were stocked 


Welfare Work —A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
1s the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co operation The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast 
The number of fishermen 8 co operative societies 
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The need for special efforts to promote coopera 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stim. 
late cooperative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years The Committee on Fisheries recommend 
ed that all cooperative work among fishermen 
both on the West and Last Coasts in the Presi 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart 
ment and that on the anilogy of the system 
Im vogue in the J ibour Department the staff 
of Inspectors of Cooperative societies should 
work under the Fisheries Depirtment the 
Cooperative supplyvmg traimed Inspectors ond 
iuditmg the books of the societies The 
Government partially 1ccepted the recommenda 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department 

Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Pilipitty on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of weaning 
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the fishermen gradually from the influence of 
middlemen capitalists The Government sanc 
tioned a Joan of Rs 1,500 each to the two societies 
for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes ‘lhey are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolh The 
pupil teachers under traming are famuliarised 
with thc work carried on In the fishery stations 
at Tinur ind Chiltyam They ire given 
practical instructions in fishing a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose In some 
places the villigers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Department 
In other places schools were opened by the 
Department at the request of the fishermen 
Local men ire appointed as honorwy managers 
of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive dcltaic 
region lies primanly in the enormous area occu- 
pled by inland waters—nrivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks These swarm with fish and, asthe Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which 1s widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than &0 percent of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet It 1s calculated that 1 6 per cent of the 
population 1s engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that msea to 2 6 1n the 
Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions 
644 000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maimtamed by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession AS a 
fresh water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genions his teaps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—so eager js he for »mmediate profit, however 
meagre this may be ‘lhe greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea sdisha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohva ) and the katla (Catla 
catla), mrigela (Cterrat uan nalgeta), prawns and 
shrimps abound evervwhere Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
calernfer) andthe mulleta are the most esteem- 
ed , apart from these estuarme fish the most 
valuable sea fishes are the mango-fishes 
(Polynemus,) mfrets The _ sea fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no seacraft save 
eatam arans of infenor design and construction 


Following the inquiry begun in 1996 by Sir 
K G Gupta, an investigation of the m 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 


Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose The 
results showed that theré are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish Much atten 
tion was devoted during these trawl] cruises to 
the acquisition of mcreased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memotts of the Indian Museum 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storaze facilities and the loss of time Involv 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the expernment was financially a failure 
and was dropped With ever increasmg de 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam trawling are now much more steam 
trawhng companies being floated in the imme 
diate future The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Separation was effected in after 
which fisherie, in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fi-hery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923 ‘hereisno immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department 
In Bihar and Orissa Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries 


Pengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
® more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras Practically no coasta) 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu 
ral conditions Jead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme diffculty, and 
m the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fae 
tories devoted to the uplift of tbe genera) 
utilization of fish bye vroducts Apart 
from this, much can be done by ite 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 

' population with a view to free them from the 
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tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
tmiiddle men) and enable them to put more capi 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is ncceasaniy extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co operative Societies 
have been formed Their example 1s calculated 
to effectivcly serve the urpose of propaganda 
The fishery wealth of 3engal 1s enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda 
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Eresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacea in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in Many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pear] dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
localindustry of very ancient standing; their 
Material 1s almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombav are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with exceilent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombav 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me 
thods, in introdueng canning and in the deve 
topment of minor marine industnies particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization ot 
bye-products With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
tor a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
Velopment A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters In 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trewler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment ot Burma’ At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the expernment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fisn at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since be-n installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market 1n Bombay, but for a trawle: 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and fo1 
unloading catches. More than this a chany 
is needed in the medisval conditions under 
which the local fish market 1s conducted 
and there 18 much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and partiewarlv the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent of the total] catch but which 1- ca 
little esteemed locally that 1t sold on th 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee. 


Owing to retrenchment the apyointmen gs of 
Fisheries officers have been abolished. 


The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 


largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into tsinglass. The finest of Bom 
bay fishing boats hail fram the coaat between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
tully constructed, attain a considerable aize, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. [In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay, Their main 
method of fishingis by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chiet 
catehes are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew fishes, The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and Rajapur make use of anotherand hghter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift net fishing Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish For 
the latter «perially large and powerful nets are 
employed For part of the far season, when 
fishing 18 not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in si7e 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on 1n the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, ravs and 
jew-fishes The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of ovster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
ot limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond. Occasionatly 
large deposits of the window pane oyster (Pla- 
suna placenta) are found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medicine Considerable fish 
eries exist in the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, whith are annually leased 


{out by Government for about Bs. 20,009. 


| 


the valuable Jew-fishes (Scwena spp) often, for the wmdow-pane oyster, 


In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
he former 1s 


attaining a verv large “ize and notable ac the | carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 


chief source of ‘fish maws’” or “ sounds ’ 


Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
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and partly by the admunistration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of 27Baroda. 
The latter industry owes 1ts local exustence to 
the enterprise of the Biroda Government which 
in 1900 obtiuned the services on deputation 
of Mr J Hornell formerly Director of Fisheric 8 
in Madras for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Biroda territory 
in hathiawar One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of perl bearing 
window panc oysters until then unknown 
of late yeirs these beds have produced 
annually from Rs 15000 to Rs 25000 in 
revenue perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the proftable nature of well direct 
ed scientific encouiry into fishery problems 
The Baroda Government, contimuing their 
erlightened interest in the fishery developmenta 
have had two officers trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Department aud now employ them 
in development work on the baroda coast 


Experiments in canning are now {n progress at 
one of the rhief fish.ng centres on the Southern 
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Kathiawar coast and already promise consider. 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrete 


In 1910 Mr W H Lucas Collector of Salt 
Revenue drew up a report on the umprovement 
of the sa fisheries in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main conclusions 1t which he arrived were 
that the Indian consumer 1s so conservative 
thit new mcthods of curing, canning etc have 
no chance of succecding without the help of 
patient demonstration by Government as an 
initial step towards the investment of Indian 
(apital in a new enterprise, and that therefore 
the establishment of a Government demonstra 
tion fishing statior at some large fishing centre 
on the Ratnazir or K1nara coast may be found 
advisable .fter the results of the Madris Governe 
ment fishing station hivc been studied 


In 1930 the Bombav Government as\ed 
the present Collector of Silt Revenuc to make 
a ficsh survey of the fishing industry 1n order 
to bring up to date the report by Mr Lucas 
which 1s refurred to above 


Burma. 


The exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province of Burma belongs by custom of 
the country to Government and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject to certain restrictions for 
the conservation of the fish The work of the 
fisherfolk, involving as it does the taking of 
life 1s generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists In certain trocts this attitude 
is intensified where the proportion of the fisher 
folkis not only small but their cconomic 
conditions are more or less demoralised ‘Though 
fishing 1s generally denounced by Burman Bud 
dhists, yet they consume the fish ‘The usual 
argument of the consumers 1s that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and theretore have 
committed nosin Where fishing 1s the principal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in som 
Delta Districts, religious scruples tend to dis 


appear. 


Revenue-—Ihe economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue it yields 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
one eighth of the total Jand revenue) and there 
fore they are one of the moat important sources 
of national wealth There are two methods 
of catching fish namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amount 
to over 33 lakhs while that from the leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 38 lakhs Of 
the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mergui District where not only 18 the Pearl 
ing industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snalls and sea slugs are issaed Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are classed 
as leased fisheries and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction 
Here the Irrawaddy Division equals in impor 
tance the rest of the province ard ofthe five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Division, Maubin 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division Maubin District therefore stands easily 


first in respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total collected in any year from the whole 
province, this district alone contmbutes about 
a quarter 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north 
east and west in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankment 
during October the young fry come down country 
from Upper Burma 


The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea coast are (1) hakkuyan, (2) hatha- 
yaung and(3)Kathahmyim These are generallv 
made into salt fish which fetch Rs 2 to Rs 3 
per viss The creek and fresh water fish from 
fisheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagy: “ost of them are sold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish The fish 
caught 1n the rivers are generally ngathalauk 
ax wyin and ngamyinyin, the predaceous 
s 


Iees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets  Luisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams ate put up to 
auction, but as no Burman fisherman has ever 
becn known to keep a proper system of accounts 
he seldom of never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries , this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
exceeding the value of the fishenes, several 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin on 
themselves but also on their sureties who have 
not infrequently been sold up Until these 
fisheries are brought under some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More 
over, the local authoritites demand ade 
quate securities and the furnishing as well as 
the venfying of these securitics invariably 
mean much expenditure of time and money 
both to the fisherfolk and tothe Government 
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staff With a view to ameliorate uneconomic 
conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, as well as to facilitate collection 
Government introduced what is known 
as the group system whereby the value of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental and in 

stead of an individual system of furnishing secu 

rity, the groups hold themselves severally re 

pone ble It was thought that in order to enable 
the poorest of the actual workers to reap the 
benefit of their labours nothing short of a 
co-operative system would be of any avail, 
this co operative system was tried in_ the 
Thatrawaddy District In spite of large 
sacrifices of revenue in allotment of group 
fisheries on unjustifiably low rents, they have 
not been popular with fishermen have not’! 
preventcd defaults and have tended to col — 
lapse by dispute among the group member 
ny he suits over their liability for each others 

efaults 


Another system known as Fair Rent and 


Fisheries 


Tender System was introduced in Maubin as an 
experimental measure Under this system 
the lease fs fired at a fair rent and tenders of 
premia invited and the lease is given on a 
consideration of the premium offered plus the 
character of the person tendering and his pre 
vious connection with the fishing industry, The 
system, it is reported, is unpopular with lessees 
in spite of the favourable rents and the 
long-term leases The Government has now 
topped this system altogether The Fishery 
Settlement Enquiry which was set on foot in 
1928 terminated in November 1930 Two 
reports which wcre submitted by the Fishery 
Settlement and Development Officer are now 
under consideration 


The principal articles of manufacture 
ngapi (fish paste) and salt fish, 
manufacturing methods are primitive and 
with more industrial education and 
capital, these could be considerably 
improved. 


are 
the 


The Punjab. 


During the pettod 1930 31 there wis no fuithc 
expansion of the lish »s Department and no 
new districts were brought undcr the renula 
tions ‘The catches ot fishermen on the whok 
were avcrage to good cxcucpt in the small strc ams 
of the hangra District and the Ravee River 
in Gurdaspur where catches were below the 
average Owing to a late and somewh tt critic 
monsoon no spawning wis reported caithcr in 
the larm at Chhanawan or in natural haunts 
In spite of special men dcputcd t> watch the 
natural spawning haunts whire fish iscend 
annually to drop thelr ova, no ictivity was 
reported Lhat fish spawncd somewhcie was 
¢vident trom a rcport received tiom boatmen 
on the Beas Rivcr who statcd that they had 
scen large masses of eggs floating down the river 
at varioustimes but where the spawning actually 
took place was not discovered 


A new fish tank was opened at Gill in the 
kerozepur Distiit for carrying out capelments 
with Bachwi (PsEUDOTROIUIS GARtA) ind 
Carp but +5 the work was not completed till 
the end of June it was too latc to make much 
use of 1f as Bachwa spawn duling May and June 


The Madhopur Tish Farm was closd down 
temporarily owing to the financial stinpency 


In JIrout Culture yet another success was 
1eportcd in the Simly Hulls One single plant 
of 10 000 ova wis mide in the Baspa River in 
1927. Jhis year 1 few big fish and a large 
numl«2 of fry wer reportcd and subsequently 
half 1 dozen of the lattcr were scnt in for identi 
fication and provcd to be yearling trout As 
no pliant was madc after 1927 the presence of 
ycarlngs proves conclusivcly that not only 
was the o1lginu plant successful but the fish 
f10m 1t arc now spiwning naturally 


The repoits from hulu continue to be satis 
factory but the Uhl River in Mandi and two 
streams In hangia have becn somewhat dis 
tppointing Ihe two lattcr have probably been 
heavily poachcd in the winter when the water 
1s low 


Mahar fishing in the cas River in the hangia 
and Hoshiarpur Districts continues to provide 
exccllant sport) = Jhe last appreciation from an 
angler shows that he caught Ibs 341 of fish, six 
of them being between Ibs 45 and Ibs 21 


Licenses 10Se from 5504 in the previous year 
to 7463 during 193031 Ihis figuie 1s still 
892 bclow the 1ecord year 1928 29 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
Officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work Special attention has been 
given tothe regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the in 
troduction of improved methods of sardine 011 
and guano production Usefu) work bas been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
hfe-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads, 
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The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parte of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 


and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 


gation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind—a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
bave been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in T.ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that resulte have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property ot 
constantly increasing value, the future im. 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 


Types of Forest.—More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control cf the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected foreste the record of rights is not 
80 complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and asa rule the control amounta 
to not more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
OF are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(includiug the Shan States) on 3lst March 
1980 was 249,154 square miles or 22°6 of the 
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total area. This was classed as follows : Reser“ 
sb ia : Protected 6,298 ; Unclassed State, 


Throughout this vast ferest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
ayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 


(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafiess for a portion of the year, These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of Indja 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
ceak and sal forests. 


(3) Evergreen forests.—These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 


(4) Hill forests.—In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are c. ed 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinus 
khasye) grows gregariously at elevations of 
83,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Pinus exrcelsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needied pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped tor resin. 


(5) Littoral forests.—These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the man 
family (Rhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
bar ig species is the “‘sundri’’ (Heritiera 
omes). 
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staff With a view to ameliorate uneconomic 
conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, a8 well as to facilitate collection 
Government introduced what is known 
as the group system whereby the value of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental and in 
stead of an individual system of furnishing secu 
rity, the groups hold themselves severally re 
sponeie It was thought that in order to enable 
the poorest of the actual workers to reap the 
benefit of their labours nothing short of a 
co-operative system would be of any aval, 
this co operative system was tried in the 
Tharrawaddy District In spite of large 
sacrifices of revenue in allotment of group 
fisheries on unjustiflably low rents, they have 
not been popular with fishermen have not 


prevented defaults and have tended to col | 


lapse by dispute among the group member 
al eu suits over their liability for each others 
efaults 


Another system known as Fair Rent and 


Fisheries 


Tender System was introduced in Maubin as an 
experimental measure Under this system 
the lease is fived at a fair rent and tenders of 
premia invited and the lease 1s given on a 
consideration of the premium offered plus the 
character of the person tendering and his pre 
vious connection with the fishing industry. The 
system, it is reported is unpopular with lessees 
in spite of the favourable rents and the 
long-term leases The Government has now 
stopped this system altogether The Fishery 
Settlement Enquiry which was set on foot in 
1928 terminated 1n November 1930 Two 
reports which were submitted by the Fishery 
Settlement and Development Ofhcer are now 


| under consideration 


The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish paste) and salt fish, the 
manufacturing methods are primitive and 
with more industrial education and 
capital, these could be considerably 
improved. 


The Punjab. 


During the period 1930 31 there was no furthe1 
expansion of the Lisherics Depirtincnt and no 
new districts woe brought unda the re oul 
tions The catches of fishtrmen on the whok 
wore average to good ¢4ccpt in the small strc vins 
of the Kangia Distiict and the Ravec River 
In Gurdaspul where catches were beulow the 
average Owing to a late and somewhvt e1ratic 
monsoon no spawning was reported cithcr in 
the karm at Chhanawan or In nituzal haunts 
In spite of special men deputcd to watch the 
nituial spawning haunts whe fish wcend 
amnually to drop their ova, no wtivity was 
reported ILhat fish spawncd somewheit was 
evident from a rc port received fiom boatmcn 
on the Keas Rivcr who stated that they had 
seen larze masses of ¢ 225 floating down the lver 
at various times but where thc spawnin, actually 
took placv was not discovercd 


A new fish tank was opened at Gill in the 
Ferozepur District for carrying out Ap oimicnts 
with Bachwsi (PSEULDOTROLUIS GARUTA) and 
Carp but as the work was not completed till 
the end of June it w1s too lite to make much 
use of It db Bachwa spawn during May and June 


The Madhopur Tish larm was closed down 
temporarily owing to the financial stringency 


In Jrout Culture yet another success was 
reportcd in the Simla Hills One single plant 
ot 10 000 ova was mide in the Baspa River in 
1327 Ihis year 1. ftw big fish and a large 
numb of fry wei reported and subsequently 
half + dozcn ot the latter were sent in for identi 
fication and pro cd to be yearling trout As 
no plant was mad after 1927 the presence of 
scarlngs proves conclusively that not only 
was the o1iginal plant successful but the fish 
fiom it arc now »piwning naturally 


‘Lhe 1c ports from hulu contimue to be satis 
factory but the Uhl River in Mand! and two 
streams In Kangra have becn somewhat dis 
appointmz Ihe two latter have probably been 
he a ily poached in the wintcr when the water 
is low 


Mahsn fishin, in the | ¢as Riverin the hangra 
and Hoshiarpur Districts contimucs to provide 
excclicnt sport) Ihe last appreciation from an 
angler shows that hc caught Ibs 341 of fish, six 
of them bein, between lbs 45 and lbs 21 


Liccnscs rose from 5504 1n the previous year 
to 7463 during 193031 This fguie 1s stl 
892 bclow the 1ecord year 1928 29 


Travancore. 


This State has affilated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work Special attention has been 
given tothe regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the in 
troduction of improved methods of sardine o1l 
and guano production Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
hfe-histones of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns Improved methods of cunng fish 
are being introduced Special Schools have 
| been opened for the education of fisher lads, 
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The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and farsighted forest policy. Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind—a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in J.ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that resulte have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property otf 
constantly ea earn 5 value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 


Types of Forest.—More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control cf the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forestr the record of rights is not 
80 complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attem , and asa rule the control amounts 
to not more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
foreste. The total forest area of British India 
(includiug the Shan States) on 3lst March 
1980 was 249,154 square miles or 22°6 of the 
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total] area, This was classed as follows : Reser° 
A gunee : Protected 6,298 ; Unclassed State, 


Throughout this vast ferest area, scattered 


- Over the length and breadth of India from the 


Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished:— 


(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of Indja 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
ceak and sal forests. 


(3) Evergreen forests.—These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 


(4) Hill forests.—In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
ralnfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterised 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
auasociation with oaks or blue pine (Pinus ezcelsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir 
while below it are found extensive forests 
the long-needied pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped tor resin. 


(5) Littoral forests.—These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
pied species is the ‘“‘sundri’’ (Herttiera 
‘omes). 
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Forest Policy.—The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid downin 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely :— 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climaticor physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hiJy country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Kastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forest8, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the, 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 


(@) Pasture lands.—These are not ‘‘ forests ”’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Devartment merely as a matter of convenience, 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 


the same tract may to a certain extent be, 


managed with more than one object. 
Administration.—The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
The Inspector-Genera]l of Forests is also President 


of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun | 


and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 


ments, and in 1924 the Reforms [nquiry Com- , 


mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 


Muddiman, Home Member of the Government , 
of India, recommended that they be trans-, 


ferred in other provinces now unles< any loca] 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out & convincing Case against the 
transfer in its own province. 


Territorial charges.—-The various provinces | 


are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 


each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; ' 


provinces containing three or more circles also 


Forests. 


The Forest Service.—The Forest Service 
comprises three branches:— 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 380 officers onn- 
sisting of the Inspector-General of Forests, 
Chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservatcrs. Of these 329 are to 
be recruited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial Forest Service. The officers of this 
service are recruited as probationers subject to 
the following methods prescribed in the Indian 
Yorest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1928 :— 


(a) by nomination in England in accord- 
ance with these rules and 
such supplementary regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council: 

(b) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with ........ these rules 
and such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Gover- 
nor-Ge neral in Council 

(c) by direct appointment in accordance 
with these rules of persons 
selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by the promotion in accordance with 
ere these rules’ on the recom- 
meadation of local Governments ot 
members of the Provincial Forest 
Services ; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion in accord- 
ance with...... these rules of an 
officer belonging to a branch of Gov- 
ernment Service in India other thana 
Provincial Forest Service, 


The Rules provide that all appointments to 
the Indian Forests Service shall be 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council; that no appointment shall be made 
to the Indian Forest Service by any method 
other than the five just quoted and that, subject 
to this last mentioned condition, the method 
or methods of recruitment to be employed for 
the purpose of filling any particular vacancies 
in the Indian Forest Service or such vacancies 


' therein as may be required to be filled during 


any particular period and the number of candi- 
dates to be recruited by each method, shall be 
detcrmined by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 


have Chief Conservator who is the head of| Service.—Thisservice was created in 1919 and 


the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 


cases correspond to civildistricts, Each Division 7 


contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangera or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial charges.—Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
i of Forest Working Plans, and other special 

uties. 





at present consists of 12 Forest Engineers. 


(3) The Provincial Service.—Formerly it 
consisted cf Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strengthof the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 


Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto 75 per cent.of the postsin the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
bv the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 


Forests. 


recruitment being a matter for the local Gov-_ 


ernments <A _ certain number of poste in the 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Rangers Owing to the establish 
ment of a course for the traming of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
bince 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928 


(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangere 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500) The Rangers are at | 
present traimed at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Omssa, Bombay and Madras), | 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
Bombav and the Central Provinces) These 
three institutions were established in 1878 
1898 and 1912, respectively The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
1s carried out in various local forest schools 
and traiming classes 


Research —For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessarv 
to successful economic working A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Saimthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, ot a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun The 
Forest Research Institute, 1s under the 
administrative control of the Inspector Genera) 
of Forests who 1s also the President ‘Lhere 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, lorest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being 1n charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing, and the Wood Preserva 
tion experteare engaged temporarily on short 
term contracts Indian Assistants have been 
appointed under them to receive the necessary 
technical traming and experience in these 
subjects, with the object of eventually taking 
the place of experts if and when properly 
qualified The Wood Technology Paper Pulp 
and seasoning section, arein charge of Indian 
experts who have received special training 1n 
their Various subjects in Europe and America 


Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that 1n 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been builtfor accommodating 
the va1jous expanded branches and the nev, 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom, 
Asp a result of this steady progiess 1s being 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bette 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. 


Forest Products.—Forest produce 1s divid | 
ed into two main heads—(1) Major produce, 
thatig timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal unc mineral products, etc 
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The average annual outturp of timber and fuel 


from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
81st March 1930, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 247,800,000 cubicfeet against 
an average of 340,000,000 cubic feet per annum 
attamed in the preceding quinquennium The 
highest figure ever attained under this head 
occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 361,383,000 
c ft was reached, the year1923-24 coming next 
with 353,690,000 cft The annual outtirn of 
timber and fuel from all sources during the 
quinquennium 1928-29 averaged 3',78 00,000 
cubic feet against an average of 340 000,000 c. 
ft durmng the yreceding quinquennium ‘The 
tradein bamboos was almost stationary, with 
expectations of great development under com- 
mercial exploitation 1n the near future The 
five jears witnesscd the initiation and develop- 
ment of certan large exploitation schemes, 
especially in Madras, which had indifferent 
success It washopedin Madras by utilising 
modern American methods to extract and utilise 
very large quantities of valuable timbers but 
the finul result proved that this extensive 
exploitation was justifiid neither by the stand 
ot timber in the forests nor hy the possibilities 
of s itisfving markets The Provincial Govern- 
mert after this experience adopted a more 
cautious poncy, 


Animportant measure for the development 
of torests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had be¢«n employed for extraction cf timber, 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched ‘The new planis for the 
eMployment ot American nethods American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American ¢xpert engaged to take charge of the 
work 1 sewherc in India a great part ot the 
trade 10 timber hes in the hands of contractors 
who are regarded as on the whole trustworthy 
i sufficient control over their operations 15 
ma'ntained 

Forest Industries.—The important rdle 
which the forests of a country play in 1ts general 
commercial welfare and 1n providing employ- 
ment for i1t8 population 18 not always fully re- 
cognized Tifteen years ago 1t was estimated 
that 1n Germany work 1n the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt sbow that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers ot wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carners, raftsmen and others 
working 1n and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale 18 provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat builders, tanners, rope- 
mwnkers lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents soemployed in British India 
and pearly a further half millon in Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour 1s not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months 1n the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
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products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 

may be confidently anticipated in the 


Forests. 


Financial Results.—The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 





fature, quinquennial periods :— 
Pinancial Results of Forest Administration an Brutssh India from 1864-65 to 1928-29 (an lakhs 
of rupees). 
(Gross (Ex Percentage 
penditure| Surplus & 
Quinquennial period. revenue | average per (aeange per| of Surplus 
average per annum) arinuth to gross 
annum). F ). revenue. 
Lakhs. Lakhs, Lakhs, Lakhs, 
1864-65 to 1868-69 oe oe oe 27°4 23°8 13°6 36° 4 
1869-70 to 1873-74 oe as ae 56°3 39° 3 17°0 30° 2 
1874-75 to 1878-79 es ee se 66°6 45°8 20°8 vl°2 
1879-80 to 1883-84 a aa es 88° 56°1 32°1 86° 4 
1884-85 to 1888-89 Ss es as 116°7 74°83 42°4 36°2 
1889-90 to 1893-94 ws es as 159° 5 86°0 73° 5 46°1 
1894-95 to 1898-99 = oe és 177° 2 28°0 79° 2 44°7 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 _ .. ats a 196°6 112°7 83° 9 42°97 
1904-05 to 1908-09 - ee aie 257°0 141°0 116°0 45°1 
1909-10 to 1913-14 ee Ke es 296° 0 168° 7 182°3 44°7 
1914-15 to 1918-19 ee oe ee 871°3 211°1 160° 2 48°12 
1919-20 to 1923-24 ee ie of 561°7 367°1 184°6 88°5 
1924-25 to 1928-29 ‘ a 505°4 861°1 244°2 40°9 


Moat of the provinces show a steady increase 
ofsurplus Theslumpin trade of the last few 
years is now evident in the surplus forthe year 
1928-29 which has fallen to 227 lakbs, having 
been 256 lakhs in 1927-28 and 264 lakhs in 
1926 27. The figure, however, is still a most 
favourable one and indicates that the forests of 
India are being properly worked for the benefit 
of the country 


Research —Under no heading was greater 
progress made during the five years ended 
March 1929 than under forest research. The 
Director General of Forests in hs report for 
that period says, “In almost all provinces 
research has come into its own and 1u all the 
major provinces spevial officers have been 
appointed for research in ut Jisation and sylvi- 
culture. Special officera have also be-n ap- 
pout in some provinces to deal with research 
n botany and entomology. The general «cope 
and organisation of the work of these officers 
ig based on the principles observed at the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, where the 
Research Institute has developed on a very 
large scale during the 5-year perod....... o 
Following a decision by Government in 19°0, 
an estate of 1,200 acres for a new research 
Institut: at Dehra Dun was purchased and 
very larg buildings erected there, the opening 
ceremony for its inauguration being performed 
by H.E. the Viceroy on 7th November 1920. 


A large and representative number of fcrest 
officers in March, 1929, met for a sylvicultural 
conference at Dehra Lun. It was the most 
important conference of the kind ever held in 
India and its discussions were y mport- 
ant. In no branch of forestry such an 
pwabro ne ence place among forest officers as in 
the branch of sylvicultural research, the subject 
has engaged the attention of a large number of 


experts and as & result of their inquiries forestry 
methods in the provinces have very greatly 
developed in recent yeas. 


As a result of Mr.R R Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Braach, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series cf forest workshops and ex- 
perime: tal laboratomes without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the exper:mental work done in 
them 1s daily exemplified by the unending 
3tream of inquiries received from person: doing 
business in timbr and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge ef this braneh received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order, 


Agencies —An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs Martin&Co.,Calcutta The agency held 
in England by Messrs W. W. Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of 
marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
ally Andaman timbers) 1s now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 
This trade has not yet been raised to « satis- 
factory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, ‘‘the intense conservatism in 
Tuglish timber trade and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a footing for little known timbers have 
Nea to make satlafactory sales very 

cult 


Bibliography.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these « List 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta, 
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Wireless Telesraphy 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations —The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end The huge aenal systems 
at Poona and Dhond each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height are landmarks 
over a distance of many mules The service 
was Inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office Bombay when His Excellency trans 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty s 
reply w13 received a few minutes liter 


It 1s noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rites by the cable companies The Eastern 
Telegriyh Co which operates the cable from 
Lurope to India his become merged in the 
_ oe Imperial and International Communications 


For reasons of economy most of the inland 
wireless stations in India wert practically 
(losed down and placed in charge of Care and 
Maintenince parties which carry out tests 
twicc a month the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio which always muimtained official com 
municition with Kibul m Afghanistan and 
Kashgir in Chia and Jotogh Ridio which 
recelves British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messiges to 
Reuter s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspaptrs The stations at Delhi and Allaha 
bid have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as_ aeronauticil 
wiieless stations and thev are used as such 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner and 
Gavi Ihe wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft pissing 
over India New stations equipped fcr aero 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chitagong Akyab Sandoway 
and Bassein 


The coast stations, however, have kaen main 
tained 1p a state of Ingh efficiency and many 
improvements effected The appheation of 
the Baudot system to the high speed continuous 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma 1s regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cultous route ew Calcutta The traffic 1s 
interrupted occasionally by gris ria inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by Dandevecd working during the worst 
periods 


For manv years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality 


Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number and now total about 
30000 per annum Official telegrams are 
exchanged with the Bntish Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon) ma Bombay Radio Regular 
Services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula 1.a Rangoon and Penang 
and tetween Burma and Sumatra whilst radio 
traffic 13 passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route 18 interrupted 


Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels lighthouses and shore stations are 
Maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon In the earny hoursof March 19 
telephonic communication between Bombiy and 
London was established for the first time The 
conversations were initiated from the s s Belgen 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtusy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con 
Junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company 


Safety at Sea—aA noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea eqtipped with direction finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy The latest style of Marconv 
beacon was erected on Kenneny Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour All Ships equipped with wireless direc 
tion finders will now be ble to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whererbouts at a distance of 
100 miles from the coast Tde beacon 1s an 
expermment and 1s likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea 


Broadcasting —For several years limited 
broadcasting services were maintained bv 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta Bombay Madras 
Karachi and Rangoon and although the trans 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power the broadcasts were tuned in over 
practically the whole of India The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees 
but this did not nearlv suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions and the greatest credit 1s 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport 
ing Manner 1n which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible, 


Wrreless Telegraphy 


After negotiations extendimg over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the Bnitish 
Broadcasting Corporation and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Dacellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aenal imput 
of three kilowatts the same as that of the 2L0 
stations in London of which they are practically 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are broad 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages 


Bombiv broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres and Calcutta on 370 metres 
Reception in either of these cities and for a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles around 18 
possible on crvstal sets of which a very large 
number have been sold Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these the 
sales have not reiched expectation One of 
the greatest difficultiesin India isthe maimtenance 
of batteries which 1s no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are emploved 
Partly with a view to overcoming this problem 
and to render broadcasting availible on 
twovalve sets in any part of India the 
Broadcasting Company investigated the possibil 
ity of transmitting simultaneously on long and 
short wives It took no actin on the results 
of such imvestig tions 


The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and 1t3 operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India 
in the Industries and Libow Dc partment 
Governm nt tor this purpose formed an Indiin 
Stite Broidcasting Servue ind instituted a 
Central Broideaisting Adviory Commuttec 
representitive of the nonothdal pubhe in 
assoclition with the Depirtmental offaus 
to keep them in t uch with public opinion 
The Committee his sit cha rmin the Member 
ot the Viceroy s Lxecutive Council in charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Joseph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time VWessrs 
N P Macheth ind N M Dumisti MLA 
Bomhbiy H H Reylands and K (© Neogy 
MLA Calcutti) M R Coburn J inanciil 
Adviser to Government im the Posts an Tele 
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Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept It 18 now proposed to 
establish a series of additional broidcisting 
stations in different parts of Indi. so as to 
spreid broadcasting receivable on low powered 
sets throughout the land Important proposals 
with this purpose in view were discussed by the 
a Committee in Calcutta in December, 
93 


Licenses —Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout Bntish India except Baluchistan and 
the North West Frontier Province Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants more than 300 have been issued 
The number of traders in wirelesy apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past vear This improvement must be ascmbed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting 


Prospects —The Government of India have 
alwiys encouriged the devtlopmnent of wireless 
in India by private enterprise ind to this 
source that India may louk in the future for 
considervbly imereased internal radio com 
municition There are two most promising 
lines of development viz— 


(a) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines In thisconnectionit may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in daily use all over 
India 


(b) The use of radio as a substitute for land 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities 


These would it 1s thought open up 4 new 
in lustry which if properly forstercd would very 
s(n extend its silcs outside the limits of India 
It 1s beluved that the majority of parts 
for small radio scts could be more chiply 
minufactured in this country than they can 


_be imported ind such an industry would find 


graphs Department and B Rama Rio Jomt | the right kind of skilled labour already in India 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English In Bengal In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- | 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de-' 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- | 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 . 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed - 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period . 
almost measured by the life of a single news | 
paper, The Times, which came into existence | 
rs) five years later in 1785, but then the: 
oe od of British supremacy is not much longer, | 

aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courwr, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861 In Bombay 
the advent of the pm may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in pomeey they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hwkys Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pionecrs had to suffer for his 
enterprising ee though the fault was entirely 


his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
pa ening scandal, and he and his journal 
Sappeared from public view in 1782 everal 


jOurnals rapidly followed Hickv’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy itsbadexample The 
Indvan Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indivan Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866 No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazetie, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 


In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull wn the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
Seer he eae Breet hegre t The 
name 0 journal was English- 
man by the famous Stooqueler in 1886. 

From its commencement the press waa 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


figorous control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise 
At the commencement ot the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted mulder rules. 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had til 
then been considered a low profession Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of AngloIndian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed But 

ord Ambherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and libera) 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
Jations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1885, once strongly but in vam urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a@ new era in the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Trmes which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Tumes of Indva. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914 


The liberal spint in which Lord Hastinge 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and statua 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to eircue 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 


Indian Press Law. 


the Mutiny its meedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
e1a of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small, 
The number of the former did not show a great 
tise in the next generation, but the rise in 
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inttuence and also circulation was satisfac 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, reek 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerj! flourished in 
thie generation. The Crotl and Muddary Gazette 
was Originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and tn the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern Indid 
was the Mofussutze, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a Hvely eaistence fot a few 
years in Simla the Ci and Meldary Gazette 
pe ber and incorporated the Mofussisde, 
rei ht is ioe “ of the paper was transferred 
mia ore, and the Gazette be 
to be published daily- si 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1836 al] printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1885 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced 1n 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. rom that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
m 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
m 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Cnmuinal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, Was « measure 
of wider scope, the mam object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
a kept with.n the hmits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 


The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
inctuding any words or signs tending to eeduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication, (u) control over publshers of 
newspapers, {m) control over the importa- 
tion mmto Bmtish India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionabie news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 

omnd, 


Repeal of Press Legislation —By th 
autumn of 1917 the Gonicnent of Tndia had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 192] 
er : aocres hood the gp Assembly, to 

e the 68 and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what n odifications were required in the 
existing law That Committee made an un 
animous report In July 1921, recommending ;— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed 


(2) The Newspapers Incitementa to 
Act should be re * ed. pee 


(8) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) e name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards crimmal and civil responsibilities , 
{b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a msjor as 
defined by the Indian Majonty Act , (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
peditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the J. P. 0. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and challenge 
by any pereons interested in the courts , (+) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the loca) High Court , (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the Press and Rigistration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months (9), 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
won of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these reconimendations 
during the year 1822 
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in Bombay. 


constitution “Ite objects 


ee —_—_ 


SS OE ES ee 


Province. Printing 

Presses. 

Madras es at es » {21,569 
Bombay (@) .. 6 ‘ .| 1,075 
Bengal oa - os 1,213 
United Provinces .. - : 781 
Punjab a ee 434 
Burma oe ° ee 373 
Bihar and Onssa_.. ve 238 
Central Provinces and Berar os (b) 189 
Assam we . oe e 57 
North-West Frontier Province. 30 
Ajmer-Merwara (d@) . oe Me 28 
Coorg ee ‘se ea ie 5 
Delhi .. as . ais 110 
Lotal, 1928-29 6,102 
( 1927-28 .. 5,919 

1926-27 ..| 5,724 

ee .-| 5,362 

1924-25 . 5,312 

Totals 4 1923-24 ..| 4,909 

1922-23 ..| 4,509 

| 1921-22 ..| 4,083 

1920-21 ..} 3,795 

1919-20 . | 8,371 





(2) Relate to the Calendar year 1929. 


of 


News- 
papers. 


(a) 309 


1,529 


1 485 
1,378 
1,401 
1 363 
1,282 
1,094 
1,017 

941 


The Press. 


Press Association of india.—At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
According to the articles of 
shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their admunistration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published. 


| 





the Association 
Council. 


Period1- 
cals. 


1,046 
517 


312 
249 
179 
58 

(c) 4o 
29 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time,” 
subscription of Re, 10 annually. The affairs 


of mutual help and pro- 


Members pay a minimum 





(b) Includes 18 Presses which are reported either closed or not working. 
(c) This includes 44 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they eontain public news 
(d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1928, 


or comments on public news. 


are managed by a 





Books. 
—— 
ee (Vernacular ano 
puropean | Claaneal orn 
Languages. 

| Language 

700 2,982 

241 2,158 

764 2,523 

383 2,902 

287 2,280 

10 79 

64 907 

15 136 

1 56 

& 5 

8 112 

2 

20 285 

2,556 14 427 

2,332 _ 14,810 

2,147 15,246 

2,117 14,276 

2,302 14,728 

2,937 13,802 

1,951 12,804 

1,856 11,807 

1,690 10,105 

2,019 9,162 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 





Stations. 
Agra al es ee ) 
L 
[ 
| 
| 
Abmedabad oe ox 


Ajmer 


Akola, Berar 
Akyab .. 
Aligarh .. 


Allahabad 


Allahabad Katra 


Alleppey 
Amraoti .. 


Amritear 


Amroha 


Asansol] 


Bagalkot.. 





e 


Nove —News Agencies are dratinguished by an asterrek. 





Titlein full. Day of going to Press. 
Agra Daily Commercial Re port Daily 
Daily Vyaparik Report Daily 
Piem Pracharak lLhursday 


Sanadhyap Karak ; 


Ahmedabad and Bombay Market 
Daly Repoit 

Ahmedabad Simachar 

Gujarati Punch = .. é 

Navajivan .. 


Political Bhomiyo _ ae 
Praja Bandhu A ae 
Sandesh 

Lhe Daily Business Report 
Young India or 7 


Agarwal Samachar 

A1ya Martand 

Jain Jagat 

Praja Paksha < = ea 


Arakan News és a6 a 


Aligarh Institute Gazette as 
Abhyudaya ‘ A 
Bharatwasi 

Bhavishya 

Free Press of India 

Hindustan Review as Sa 
Leader i as ‘ 
Pioneer a — 

The Star 


Stri Dharam Shikshak .. oa 
Travancore Publicity Bureau. 
Udaya a ae ee Pr 
Akali te Pardesi .. . ae 
Daily Beopar Samachar . 

Daily Vakil ‘cn ae 


Free Press of India i 
Punjab Press Bureau ws : 


Qaumi Dard a ee ar 
‘Tanzeem ee @e ee @e 
Ittihad es6 ee ee 


Ratpnakar ee ee ee os 
Kannadiga .. or ° oe 
Navina Bharat .. a ja 


On the Y ord and 18th of every 
month. 

Daily except Sundavs 

Dany 

saturdays 

I ridays 

Ihursdays. 


Saturdavs. 


I bursdays. 

On Saturday 

Daily 

12th and 17th of every month 
Saturdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Wednesdays, 

Frid 


aYB. 
On ist and 15th of every month 
Weekdays. 


On first of every month, 
Daily except Mondays 
Dally. 

Every Monday 

Monthly 

Mondays. 

oats except Sundays, 


ally 
Daily. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 
Sundays. 
Thursdays. 
Tuesdays. 
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Stations, Title in fall, Day of going to Press. 
Bagerhat ig -. | Jagaran ss =i . | Sundays, 
| | Bangalore Maul Daily except Sundays 
| | Dally Post ee Dany 
| | Kasim-ul-Akhbar . | Mondays and Lhuredays. 
Bangalore es o0§ 
Loka Hithais1 Daily 
Lruth Mondays and Thursdays 
Veera Kesari Daily except Sundays 
(| Ivening Mail Wednesdays and Thursdays 
5 Navajeevana Daily except Sundays 
Bangalore City ce New Mysore On Saturdays 
| Prajamitra Daily except Sundays 
{| Tar Nadu Daily except Sundays 
Barisal Every Monday 
Barisal .. on { Barisai Hitaisni .. ae ee | Supaaya, 
Jagriti ‘ . ae -e | Weekly 
Baroda .. se sd { Shree Sayaji Vijaya ce .- | Thursdays. 
Bassein News . 2 Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Bassein, Burma... an Zabumingala Weekly 
Iarun Rajasthan Weekly 
Reawar 4 Lhe Youngs Rajasthan Every Wednesday 
Belgaum Samachar a -» | Mondavs 
Belgaum s+ —**"L| harnatah Vritta Every Tuesdays 
Aj e ee ee Dally. 
Awazal Khalk -» | Avery Wednesday 
Bharat Jiwan Sundays, 


Benares City ‘ 


Berhampur, Ganjam 


Bha vnagar os 
Bhiwani we 
Bijapur .. é 
Byynor 


ith ig A Te ETT Th a s: 


Brahmin Maha Simmclan Prndit 
Patro 


Tarz Hind 
Hindi Kesar: F 
Varnasrama 


Bharati Patrika 
Daimikasha 


Jain Z 
Market Newa 


Sandesh .. 
Karnatak Vaibhav 
District Gazette 
kamal 

Mansoor 


Naat 
Risal Tapil 


The Co Opcrative Journ! 
The Madina Newspaper 


Tofs1 Hind 
Vir 


. amen 
ee 


On Thursdays 


On Wednesdays 
Loursdays 
On Mondays and Fridavs 


Daily except Sundays 
Daily 


Saturdays 
Daily, except Sundays 


Sundays. 
Saturdays 


On ist and loth of each month 
On 1st and 15th of each month 
On Ist 8th, loth and 24th of each 
month 

Bi Weehly 

Monthly 


Vonthly 
On lst 2th 9th 18th 17th 21st 
2oth and 28th of every month 


On 4th llth 18th and 25th of 
each month 

On lst and 15th of each 
month 





Bombay 


Bowringpet 


Budaon 


Stations, 


The Press. 


fitle in full, 


| Bombay Chronicle ae 
Bombay Samachar 
Breul Co ’s Market Report ‘ 
Catholic Examiner 
Commercial Sporting News 
Cotton and Finance 


| 
| 
Daily Bombay Commercial Re 
[| _ port 
| | Daily Oircular 
| Daily Commercial News 
| | Daily Cotton Market Report 
Nnovana Prakash 
East Indian Cotton Market 
Report 
Evening News of India 





| | Fimancial and Shippmmg Service 

) | Free Press Journal 

} | Goan World ee 

| Gujarati ods 
Gujarati Kesarl .. . 
Havas News Agency 

{ Hindustan 

{| Hindusthan and Prajamitia 

|| Tiustrated Sunday News 
Itlustrated Weekiy of Jndia 
Imperial India Citizenship Asso 

ciation 


Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Social Reformer 
Indian States Journal 


Indian ‘Lextile Journal 
Ismail i 
Jam-e-Jamshed ., ‘ 


Kaiser-i-Hind ° 
Khilafat Bulletin . 
Khilafat Dally 
Maheshwarl 
Memmon Sudharak 
Muslim Herald... 


Nawa Kal | 
Nusrat 

0 Amigo do Goano | 
O Anglo-Lusitano 

Prav at 

Kailway Times 

Rashtrav ani 

Reuters Commercial 

Rashbimukhb 


we ee ee eee ew AL ee os ee ee eee 


Sanj Vartaman 

Shradhanand 

Shri Lokmanya 

Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 
Times of India... 
Wechly Herald 
Young Messenger of India 


Kolar Gold Fields News . 
Akhbar Zulqarnain we 


ee a ED ES SE 


eu-— 
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Day of going to Press. 


Daily, 

Dally. 

Dally, except Sundays 
Saturdays. 


On Ist Thursday of every month 


On Wednesday and Sunday 
Dally 


Dally 
Daily except Sundays 
Daily except Mondavs 


Every Iniday 
Daily 


Daily except Sundays 
Monthly 

Saturdays. 
Wednesdays 


Daily, except Sundays, 
Daily 

Saturdays 

Sundays 


On the 15th, each month 
Saturdays 

Every Friday 

Monthly 

Every Saturday. 


Daily except Sundays, 
Sundays 
Saturdays. 
Thursday 

Every Lhursday 
Dally 


Daily, except Mondays. 
Daily 

Kridays. 

Saturdays 

Daily except Wenesday 
Fridays 

Tvery Wcdnesday 


1st week of every month (accord 
ing to Hindu Calendar) 

Dally except Sundays 

Kyvery Friday 

Daily exccpt Monday 

kridays 

Daily 

On Saturdays 

Monthly 


Tuesdays. 


6th 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month 
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Stations, 


Oalangute(Goa).. 


Calcutta .. 


[oe eee ee coger See SO EEE SF ene ee ee eee ees ee EE A ee EE oe i ee = © ee a 8 ee oe oe ee ee oe 


Nee, ee er gy gf eG 


is —  — —————_—E—EE=__ ee eee 
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Title 10 full. 


A Vozdo Povo .. 


Advance 
Alkamal , 
Amrita Bazsr Patrika 


Ananda Bazar Patriha 


Asrijadid .. os 


Bangabasi gi 
Basumat.. = 
Bengalee .. 


Bhagavan Gandhi.. 
Bharata Mitra i 
Business World .. 


Capital oe ee 


Collegian ., ot 
Commerce ae 
Commercial News 
Dally oti 
Dowejadid .. 
Englishman i 
Gandiya ce 
Guardian .. 


Hindu Patriot a 
Hindusthan ae 
Hitabadt i 
fndian Engineering 
Indian } nance 


Indian Mirror ee 
Indian News ence 
Industry .. 
Inqilab- I-Zamana. | wie 
Jain Gazette aa 
Janavanl 

Jugabarta 


Liberty 

Maheshwarl 
Market [ntelligence 
Matwala 
Mohammad 
Muslim Standard 
Mussalman ‘ 


Nayak ie és 
Peoples Friend 


tunst 
Prakash .. es 
Rayat Bhandu.. 
Reuters 


Sanjibani sc 
Samay - 
Samyavadi.. a 
Statesman we 
Sultan oe ee 
Swatantra .. me 
Swara) a is 


Telegraph .. as 
The Handicap. 


Plauters’ Journal and 


Commercial, 
and Shipping Service 


Day of going to Press. 





| Saturdays. 


| Daily except Monday; 
Daily. 
Daily. 
: a Daily except Sundays. 
; ‘ Dally. 


Wednesdays 

Daly. 

3 .. | Daily, except Sundays. 
.. | Mondays 

Thursdays. 

Monthly. 


ee e¢ 


. | Thursdays. 

Bi-monthiy, 

Wednesdays. 

On the 10th of each month 
Daily except Saturday 
Daly. 

Everv Monday. 


-. Lvery Friday. 
.. Fridays. 

. Daly, except Saturdays, 
.. Daily, except Sundays. 
.. , Wednesdays. 
wat Thursdays 

Lyery Friday 


.. Daly. 
. oD) Monthly 7 
ee ; | Dally, eceeet Sundays. 
.. , Siturdays. 
Daily 


Every Monday 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Every Monday. 

Daily. 

Every Saturday Morning 

Last day of every Bungalee month. 
‘Lri-weekly, 

Thursdays. 


Dailv 
Fridays 
Agricul- | Saturdays. 
Daily 
Sundays. 


Financial 


Wednesdays. 
Wednesdays. 

Dany. 

Daily, except Mondays, 
Every Wednesday. 
Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Every Friday. 


s 
e . 
| A NE NN Ree 
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Stations. Title in full, 


dhe Lokhmanya 


‘Lhe Indian and Eastern Moto1s 
lhe Week 


| | United Press Syndicate . 


Caleutta—contd. < | 
| ior hie oa be 
} Vyap 
| Young. Men of India we 
l | World Peace oe aa 
(| Alameen ins as ie 
| Kerala Sanchari .. oe 
; Manorama we os 
Calicut .. .< | Mathrubhumi 
Vitavad) .. 
West Coast Reformer 
West Coast Spectator 
} Azad ee ee oe 
ipa Vartaman 
| Pratap, Hindi Daily and. Weekly 
Cawnpore Paper. 
"Reuter i Telegram Company, 
[ jn ae ae a 
Chandernagore.. .. Probartak <a ie 
' 
Chind wara .. a ..| LOkmitra .. Sa ee e 
Chinsurah .. af oe Education Gazette < as 
Chittagong re .. Daily Jyoti ia ae 


f Cochin Argus oi ae 
| Cochin News Agency ae 
Cochin .. oe . 4 Malabar Herald .. se ane 
L sahodaran 


Cochin Mattancherry | Malabar Islam .. ee . 
Cocanada .. Sy _.| Ravi ea ee ae - 


i 
| Commercial News 





Commbatore 1 Peoples Fuicnd 
, Ceylon Catholic Messenger fy 
| Ceylon Dany News ‘a eis 
| Ceylonese a ‘ ‘ 
| | Ceylon Independent “ 
Ceylon Morning Leader .. 
Ceylon Observer .. nr 
Dinakara Prakasa ae 
Colomho .. a = Dinamina ee xe ie 
1 Dravida Mitran ., oe 7 
Gnanartha Pradipaya .. ra 
| Islam Mittiran.. oe we 


Lakmina .. ee “ ae 

People di él ne 

| Sarasavi Sandaresa oe ae 
l Times of Ceylon .. a 


=| 


055 
Day of going to Press. 


Monthly. 
Daily 


Every Thursday 


Daily, 

Dally 
Monthly. 
Wednesdays. 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays aad Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays and Thursdays, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. : 


25th day of every month. 
Bi-monthly. 

Saturdays, 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 


Saturdays. 
On saturdays 


Thursdays. 


Daly 
On Vonday. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Daily. 

Daly. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Tharsdays 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and aatasdo ve: 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Da 


ily. 
Tueadays and Fridays. 
aily. 
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Stations. 


Contat ee 


Cranganore 


Oattack 


Dacca ‘ 


Dakor 7 
Darjeeling .. 


Delhi ‘ 


Deora 


Dharwar 


Dhuiia 


Dibrugarh 


eee eee ee ee es ee es A ee EB ee 


















— = 


aa Oe 






The Press. 
Title in full. 
N ihar ee ee oe 
Dharma Kahalam 


Indian Sunday School Journal .. 
Otkal Deepica 
Young Uthal 


Dacca Gazette 
Dacea Prakash 
Janavanl 


.| Sadhu Sarwaswa 


Day of going to Press. 


Mondays. 
Every Saturday 
Monthly 
Fridays. 

On Thursday. 


Mondays, 


.. | Sundavs. 


Danly. 
On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight 


Darjeclmg Times and Planters’ | Tuesdays, 


Gazette. 


Alaman ,, 
Alkhalil 


Arjun 
Asta ; 
Bhavishya Wanl 


Daily Chronicle 
Daily Hamdard 
Daily Mahabir 

Daily Nizam Gazette 
Daily Paigham 
Delhi Information Bureau 


General News Agency and 


epo e 
Hindu Sansar se ee 
Hindustan Times .. 
Jndian News Agency 
Millat Daily 
National News Agency .. 


Parik Piakash 
Rajasthan : 
Reuti1s News Agenc 
Riyasat ais 
Swarajya ’ 


Te) -s 
The Tazat 


United India and Indian States 
Watan 

Weekly Herald 

Weekly Moballig .. 


Book 


ee ee 


Daily 
On 8rd, ilth 
of every month 
Daily. 
Dally. 
On 25th of each month 


Daily 
Daily, except Hrid.ys. 
D 


ally 
Daily 


19th and 26th 


, Daily 


Daftly. 


Weekdays. 
Daily. 


eS pe Ge 


| Daily. 


e#ee88 ¢o 


Monthly; 
Thursdays. 


Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Dauv. 

On ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of 


everv month 
Every Friday. 
Dail 


ally 
Every Thursday 


Arun l On 1st of each month 
Karnatakavritta and Dhananjaya | Tuesdays, 

Karm Veer.. ae ee .. | Fridays. 

Raja Hansa ia ° Daily. 

Viuyayia ee oe ae -- | Daly. 

Khandesh Vaibhay oe .. | Fridays, 

Prabodh .. aa ay -»- | Saturdays. 

Times of Assam .. a ee | Fridays. 


Jagaran 


Daily. 


Stations, 


— 


Gauhati 
Gaya 


Gorakhpur 


Guatur ‘s ee 


Hapur 


Howrah 


Hyderabad, Deccan 


Hyderabad, Sind .. 


Jacobabad .. 
Jaffna as ae 
Jattna (Vannarponnal) 


Jalgaon (Khandesh) 
Jamnagar .. 


Jaramoala .. ae 
J bans) “ss s% 


Jhansi City.. 
Jorhat 


Jubbulpore 


co a eer 


-| Bihar Advocate and peers 


. e 
e 


The Press, 
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Titlein full. 


Assamiya .. 


ee ee ee 


Messenger 


Daret ae 
Gyanshakti. . 
Hind Mitar 
Jadava 


Kalyan 
Mashriq 
Motor Car .. 
Awadesh .. 
Tar = 


Deshabhimani .. 


-| Vyapar 


Bisva Duta.. 


Musheer-i-Deccan .. 
Rahbare Deccan 
Sahifa-i-Rozana .. 


Desh Mitra 
Hindu ie 
Jot .. ea 


Musafir 
Nava Yuga.. 
Navjivan 
Prakash .. 


Prem Pracharak .. 
Sindvasi ,. ; 
Swatantra .. 


.| Frontier Gazette .. 


an — 


..| Hindu Organ * 


Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 


vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian.. 
Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 5G 
Vassvilan Jaffna Native Opinion 


Pragatik .. on 
Jamnagar Vepar Samachar 
Daily Beopar Patar 


Free India 
Sahas 


Nyaya 
Batori 


Free Press of India 

India Sunday School Journal 
Karmaveer ou 
Lokmiat.. 7 


‘ 7 Daily. 


Day of going to Press. 





Se ee 


Saturdays, 


Sundays. 


Fridays. 

Saturdays 

Saturdays. 

18th and 15th of each month. 


. | Ist of each month. 
. | Frida 
. | 1st of each month. 


Saturdays, 
Daily. 


Daily. 
Daily and Bi-weekly. 


? 

Daily. 

Daily except Fridays 
Daily. 


Daily. 

Daily. 

1st and 3rd Sunday of 
month. 

Saturdays. 

Daily except Sundays. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, except Sundays, 


every 


Every Friday. 
Daily. 
Every Tuesday, 
Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 
Saturday Mornings. 
Fortnightly 
Fortnightly. 
Wednesdays. 
| Weekly, 
{ 
| Daily. 
| Daily. 


Fridays. 
| Sundays, 


| Wednesdays, 


Third Thursday of every month, 
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Stations. 


Karachi... 


Karai Kudi 


Khindwa 


Khulna 


Lolhapur City 


hLottayam os 


Kumta 


huraul 


Lahore 


The Press. 


Title in full. 


Alwahid 


Cotton Daily Market Report 


Daily Business Report 


Day of going to Press. 





Dally, except Sundays 
Dail 


y 
Daily except Sundays 


Daily Commercial News Daily 

Daily Gazette ag : .-| Daily. 

Evening News Daily 

Karachi Commercial NCwWs eae Daily 

Kesar1 es 2 Daily, except Sundays. 

Mauyi Daily. 

New Times es es -| Daily. 

Parsi Sansar ai : ..| Saturdays. 

Reuters Commercial Fmancial 

and Shipping Service 

Rozana Biupar. ay . | Daily. 

Rozana Samachar ae Daily. 

Sind Herald On Wednesdays 

Sind Observer bs ws ..| Wednesdays aud Saturdays, 

Sind Sudhar eta +s ..| Saturdays. 

Lbana Vysi1 Ootran.. Fridays 

Kumaran xs ‘ Wednesdays 

hiramvetr Saturdays 

Khulna Basi ae : ..| Thursdays, 

Vidyavilas a i ..| Fridays. 

Malayala Manorams ‘ .»| Wednesdavs and Satardays, 

Malayalam Daily News .| Daily 

Nazrani Deepika .. a .-| Fuesdays, Thursdays and Satui- 
davs 

Powraprabha Tuesdays and Fridays. 

hanar. News e Thursdays. 

hirmitih Teader Daily 

Uthaish Last week of cach month 

Akhbar-i-Am ee ee e Daily 

Bande VMataram ,. . | Dally, except Sundays 

Civtland VOlitary Gazette .| Daily (Sundays excepted) 

Duly Bhishim Duly 

Dilly Inqgilib Daly 


Dally haramvir. 
Daily Milip 


Daly 7amindar a 
Himay it 1 14) 
J wmibhumi 


Lahoie News Agency 
Mushim Outlook 


N W. Railway Union Gazette . 


Pratap - ee 
Progressive Punjab 

Rajput Gazette .. or 
Siyasat os a 
Sunday Times. ae 


Daily, except Tuesdays. 


on W cdnesday s 
Daily 


.| Daly 


Weekly. 
Daily 


.| 1st of every month 
.| lst, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 


month. 


.| Daily, except Sundays. 


Sundays 
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Stations. Title 1n full, Day of going to Press. 
Seren 
( The People ; .. | Saturdays. 
lhe Weekly Naresh On Saturdays 
| Tribune sg Daily, except Sundays. 
Lahore—conid, .. < 
Vir Bharat Daily except Sundays. 
Watan ; : .. | Thursdays 
L| Weekly Azad On every Monday. 
Aftab | On Saturdays 
Aadila On Satuidays 
Larkana... ee Khairkhah és : Saturdays. 
Larkana Gazette .. ” .. | Fridays. 
Nawrose On Mondays. 


Lucknow .. 


Ludhian 1 
Lyalpur.. 
Madras. 


_ 


Po eR ee ee Con ee 


| 
{ 
! 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
U 


Advocate : 
Anand 

Daily Hamdam 
Haqiqat .. 
Himmat 


Hindusthan: ais 


e 8® @ @ 


Indian Daily Telegraph 


Indian Witness .. 
Kaukab-i-Hind .. 


Oudbh Akhbar we 
Ihe Aun. 

The Huque 

Ihc Observer 
Matwala Weekly 


Daily Comme c 


Danly Market Report 


Weehly 17 vyalat 


Al-Mazmun 

Ananda Bodhini 
Andhra Patrika 
Angio-Indian oe 
Azadhind .. ee 


Catholic Leader ., 
Christian Patriot . 
Daily Express ee 


Daily News 
Desabandhu 
Desabhakatan 
Dinavartamanl 
Dravidan 


Hindu és 
Hindu Nesan 


Indian Railway Journal 


Indian Review .. 


JDana Jothi a 
Janararthamani .. 
Jarida-i-Rozgar .. 
Justice ., ne 


Law Times ae 
Madras Mail as 
Muhammadan sie 
Mukhbir-i-Deccan .. 


| 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 
Daily. 
- | Daily 
Daily except Sundays & Holidays. 





| Bi-weekly. 
.. Daily. 
Wednesdays. 
Wednesdays. 





Dailv, except Sundays, 
On Ihursdays 

D uly 

On Thursdays 


On Mondays 


Dally. 
Daily 
On Thursdays. 


On the first of every month. 
Every Wednesday. 
Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 


.. | Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays and Mom 

day mornings. 

Daily 

Every Saturday. 

Daily. 

Daily 
| Daily 


Daily 

Saturdays 

15th of every month, 
Monthly. 


. | Weekdays. 
.. | Saturdays. 
.. | Daily. 


.. | saturdays. 

ee | Daily. 

..| Mondays and Thursdays. 
.. | Wednesdays. 
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Stations, Title in ful. Day of going to Press. 
(| Nyayadipika ae “ .. | Daily, 
New India ie : .. | Dally 
Patriot Saturdays. 
Reuters Commercialand Shipping 
Service 
Seaune re set India aie 
mshul A r ae oa ondayn, 
Madras—contd, +». | Standard Sporting News Fridays. 
| Swadesa Mitran ..  ..  .. | Daily. 
Swara)ya.. sis .. | Daily. 
| 
| | Tamil Nadu Saturdays 
| | The All India Racing News Fridavs 
{| The Daily Alma E Dailys except Fridays, 
Mandalay .. as ..| Upper Burma Gazette... -» | Daly. 
ATerra .. re oe -- | Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Margao (Goa) — Noticias ae Ss -. | Mondays. 
Ultramar a ei .- | Mondays and Fridays, 
Mattancherl vs ‘ | Chakravarthi << - .. | Saturdays. 
Mehr Shamshir Islam On Thursdays 
| Bhavishya Bani Every Saturday. 
Meerut { Roznama Qaum .. ». | Daly 
Mhow ee ee ee Satyarth Patrika e0e e ee Thursdays, 
Mirpurkhas Gazette - .. | Wednesdays. 
Mirpurkhas.. te | Musalman Every Saturday 
Mirpur City ais -- Khichri Samachar a 6% | Saturdays, 
Moulmein .. ; Moulmein Advertiser... Daily. 
Mount Road, Madras . Hindu aa a AS us | Daily, except Sundays, 
Mussoorie Mussoorie Times .. -. , Lhursdays, 
Muttra oe - Jain Gazette oe . Mondays. 
Muvattupuzha os - Kerala Dheepika .. . | Saturdays. 
Muzaffarnagar ae - Weekly Sewak be W eehly 
Muzoiffirput Lohs tuzzah Wednesdays 
Mymensingh : Charu Mihir ee Tuesdays, 
Sadhvi ‘< Thursdays. 
Mysore eaapeten udaya ; Daily, except Sundays. 
Wealth of Mysore Do. 
Nabadwip Nadia Prakish Daily 
Nagercoil .. es . Travancore Times . | Tuesdays. 
( Hitavada ws a Wednesdays. 
| Maharashtra es - Tuesdays 
Nagpur... < Swatantrya a -- | Daily, except Mondays 
| Tarun Bharat On Tuesdays. 
e | Young Patriot .. ‘ Sundays. 
Naini Tal . ss 


—S eee 


os | Naini Tal Gazette.. : 


Wednesdays. 


Stations. 


The Press. 


Title in full. 
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Day of going to Press, 





Nasik 3 e% 


Naushahro.. a 


Nawabshah 


New Delhi 


Nova Goa .. é 


Ootacamund ; 


Oral ‘: 
Palamcottah 
Pandharpur ae 


Pangsa se oe 


Panjim, Goa ae 
Parur ; sis 
Patna ee <s 
Pen ee 
Peshawar 

Poona a 

Poona Citv.. we 


Quadian (via Batala) 


Quetta oe oe 


--| Loksatta .. ‘iy oe 


Mata 
Shakti ae a 


Nawabsha Gazette 
Mukti 


Free Press Bulletin 
Free Press of India 


Statesman 
Diario de Noite... ; 
Heraldo = 
| O’Debate ee oe 
O’ Heraldo <s ee 
{ South of India Observer 
Nilgari Times 5 ee 


..| Utsah ; : 
Varantha \arthaminam 

.. Pandhar) Mitra 

-. Kangal - ‘ 

-. O’Crente 

.. Uttara Charaka . 


( , Behar Herald 
| Express . ; 
Free Press of Indi. 


Iteehaid 
Patna Tims 
L | Searchlight . 


a Kolaba Samachar . 
The Tronticr Advocate 


Deccan Herald... 
Dnyana Prakash .. 
Kesari 

Mahratta 

Poona Star 

Sun 

War Cry 


Dinabandhu 
Bat yagrahee ‘ 
Servant of India . es 


L 
Alfazal rv Pr 
< 


a ay eee ee epee , 


4L_L= 


Alhakam .. a 
Alfarooq .. as 


{ Baluchistan Gazette % 


Nur ‘ oe ‘ 4 
| | Review of Beligions (in English.) 
Do (in Urdu) 


Saturdays 


On Wednesdays every Fortnight 
Mondays. 


On Wednesdays 
Monthly 


Daily 
Daily 


Daily. 
Daily, except Mondavs, 


Mondays 

Daily, except 
holidays. 

Daily issue, except Sunda 73. 

Wednesdays. 


Sundays ana 


Thursdays 


a 


Lvery Saturday 
Sundays. 
Fridays. 
Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 


Saturdays. 
Daily. 


On Mondays 
On Saturdays 
Saturdays. 


Fridays. 
On Voond i355 


Dally. 

Daily, exce pt Mordayvs, 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Sundays. 

Daily 

Every Saturday 
Monthly 


Every Thursday 
Bi weekly 
Weekly 


B)- weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 


Fortnightly 
Monthly 
Wonthly 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Baluchistan HeraldDailyBulletin Daily. 





Stations, 
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Quilon we 
Rajkot — 


Rampur (Kathiawar) 


Rangoon .. 


Ratnaziri .. 


Rawalpindi... 


Robertsonpct 
Koh1 


Sitira 


Satara City.. 
Secunderabad 
Shahjahanpur 


Shikarpur Sind 


Shillong 

Sholapur .. 
Silchar ee 
Simla a 


The Press. 


Titie in fuli, 





Desabhimaui ee 
] | Malayala Rajyam 
|! Malayali ee 


| Kathiawar Times .. 
Lohana Hitechhu . 
Western India 
Agency 


Saurashtra a 


Press 


Day of going to Press. 


Every Saturday 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 


Dally. 


Burma Exchange Gazctte and, Dally. 


A 
| Daily Advertiser 

| Burma Sunday Times 
| Chinese Daily News 


( 
| Free Burma 
Lree Press of Indla 
New Burma 
| New Light of Burma 
| 


Rangoon Daily News 


| Rangoon Evening Post 


Rangoon Gazette .. 


| Rangoon Mal... 
I | Rangoon Times 


The Commerciil News 
| The Sun ee ee 


f Bakool oe 
Balvant.. es 
| Satya Shodhak .. 


| Trontier Vail 
Shihiiub 


kolar Goldfield News 
Sirit Mustakim 


{ | Shubha Suchaha 


Siumarth 
| Prakash . ‘ 
Hyderabad Bulletin 





" \thanif 
Melap 
bee ze of happiness 
| shew ak 
| Sid uhat 
| International limcs 


pelea ie oe 
Karmayo 
Shokaper Samachar 


—— 


\ 


Navajug .. 5 
Surma es ‘ 





6 


ee 


ee 


Sunday Times Simla Edition 


Sundays. 





Tri-weekly. 
Dally, ercept Vondays, 


Thursdays. 


Week-days. 
Daily, except Mondays. 


Saturdays. 
Daily, except Sundays, 


Dally 
Daily, except Sundays. 


Saturdays, 
Tueada} 5. 
Sundavs 


Dilly ,c xcept Sundays & Holidays 
Ii weekly 


On Tucsdays 
On loth of each month 


Friday 3 
Lvyerv sunday 


Wednesdays 
Daily. 
Daily. 

| Cvery Monday 
kvers Monday 
1st ot eich month 
Every Wednesday 
Lhursdavy 
On Saturdays 
Sundays. 
Thursdays 
Tuesdays. 


Monthly. 
Sundays. 


Mondays. 


The Press. 
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Stations 

Sukkur 
Surat a acs 
Sv lhet 
Tilhar 
Tinnevelly oe 
‘Lirupur ee 
Tiruvalla .. ee 
Travancore 
‘Inchmopoly 

Trichur es << 
Trivandrum af 
Tuticorin 

VUdipi : 
Vizagapatam ee 
Wal oe os 
Wardha 

Yeotmal 


—_ co sey ee, 


—A —- 


oe _——— 


A 


Title in full 


Alhag 

Alhizb 

Dharamvir ia 
Rajput 

Sansa Chahiu 

Sind Symachar 

Sinahi = 

sukhur Gazette 


Daily, Markct hepoit 
Deshbandhu 

Deshi Mitra 

Gujarat 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Dar} ap 
InvestorRepoit Duly Qu tats ns 
Jain Mitra ee e 


Khandwal. Circular 
Prata Pokar 

Pratap 

Samachar 

Snrat Akhbac 

The Hindu 


Jun iwivhti 
Paridarsaka 


Lilhar Munph it 

Kalpaka .. are 

Duly Bombay Tele-rizlu C tt n 
NWS 

Daily Cctton Bull tin 

Niwathaiivthi 


The Star cf Indi 


Wednesday Review 
Lokaprakasam .. r 
Sam adafs1 


Travancore Press Serv ce 


Trivandrum Daily News 
[he Service 


Tiivandrum Lxpic + 


Western Star F oe . 
Duly News 

Ihe Daily Cotton \ w 
Satyagrahi . <s ‘ 
Andbra Advocate . es bie 
Vrittasar .. we ae ‘ 
Maharashtra Dharma 

Rajasthan Kesari.. 

Lokamat .. f 


Day of going to Piess 


_—_—_— 


On Saturdays 

On Fridays 

Saturdays 

On Ist of everv m mth 

On 1st and 15th of cvery month 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Saturdays 

On Thursdays 


Daily 

Daily, except Sundays 
Thursdays 

Daily except Sundays 
Saturdays 

Daily except Sundays 
Weduesdajp 


Dilly 

W ednesdavs 

Fvcry briday 

Daily, exept Mondays 
Sundays 

Daily 


OnJdIvrv lu 
Wednesdays 


4th lith 18th 
every menth 
Monthly 


1iv 


und 2oth, of 


Dah cxcept Mondays 
Duly cxccpt Mondays 


Tuc diuys and Piidays 
Jvay Thur du 
Wednesdays, 
Mondays 


Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
dajs 


Daily 

Iv rv Iu day 
Siturd 25 

Daily except Sundays 

Tuesdays, Lbursdays and Satur- 
days 


Thursday and 


Duds 
Daily 


Thursdavs 
kridays 
Mondays 


T uesdays, 
Saturdays 


Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Impemal Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


The idea of a Centra] Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836, 
and was tle subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Pres- 
dency Banks On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
op Indian Finance and Currency in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India, 


The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
night of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the mgnt of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currencv 
business as agents of Government As com- 
pensation for the loss of their mght of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutorv limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged In 1866 the agreements were re 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most 1m- 
portant limitations of the earher pemod were 
Termposed Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed Jy this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unlesa the goods of the title to them were depos- 
ited withthe Bank as secunty At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920, During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasures and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
ey Banksin order to assist the money 
market. 


The imperial Bank —Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVI of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Counci] may deter- 
ae The Central Board of Governors consists 
oO — 

(a2) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two 1n number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board, 

(6) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Local Boards, 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 
officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council, and 

(@) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board, 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank 1n 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General 1n Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in wnting to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid such action shall 
not he taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General 1n Counal Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3? crores of rupees 1n shares of Rs 500 
each, fully subsembed The additional capital 
authomsed was 734 crores in shares of Rs. 000 
each, of which Rs 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. 11} 
crores, of which Rs 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up The Reserve Tund of the Bank 
is Rs 5,42,50000 and the Balance Sheet 
of 30th June 1931 showed the Government 
balance at Rs 159688876, other 
deposits at Rs 661534490 and Cash 
Rs 17 17,85,085, with a percentage of Casb to 
habilities of 20 68 


Class of Business —The imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
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in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
Englend for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not | 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 

accounts or receiving deposita in London except 

from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 

The Act provides for an agreement between the | 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 

agreement, which was signed on the 27th 

January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 

determinable thereafter by either party with 

one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, for the 

following important matters :— 





(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be | 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. | 
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(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 


Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 


system, 
(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 


to o 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 


(4) The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


Sir Osborne A. Smith, K.C.1.E. 


**\. K. M. MacDonald, Esq., M. 0. 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 


CALOUTTA— 

R. R. Will, Esq., C.1.E., D.S.0., V.D. President. 

J. Mein Austin, Esq... i ee Vice-President. 

M. G. Stewart, Esq. Secretary. 
BOMBAY— 

E. J. Bunbury, Esq., M.c. . President. 

H. H. Sawyer, Esq. oe . Vice-President. 

J. G. Ridland, Esq. Secretary. 
MADRAS— 

R. C. M. Strouts, Esq. President. 

W. O. Wright, Esq. Vice-President. 

A. O. Bentley, Esq. cs < .. Secretary. 

Controller of the Currency J.B. Taylor, Esq., M.A., I.C.8. 


Nominated by Government. 


The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, Kt., J.P., Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, K.C.1.E., Nagpur. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.1.£., K.C.v.0., Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble Rajah Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., Madras. 


MANAGER IN LONDON. 
R. A. Gray, Esq. 


BRANOHES, 

Burra Bazaar, | Alleppey. Chittagong. Farrukhabad. 

Calcutta. Ambala, Cocanada, Ferozepore. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. | Ambala Cant. Cochin Fyzabad. 
Park Street, Calcutta. | Amraoti. Coimbatore, Gava. 
Byculla, Bombay. Amritsar. Colombo. Godhra. 
Mandvi, Bombay. Asansol. Conjeevaram (Sub- Gojra. 
Sandhurst Road, | Bangalore. Agency). Gorakhpur. 

Bombay. Bareilly. Cuddalore. Gujranwala. 
Mount Road, Madras. | Bassein. Cuddapah. Guntur. 
Abbottabad. Bellury. Cuttack. Gwalior. 
Abohar (Sub-Agency.) | Benares. Dacca, Hatbras. 
Adoni. Berhampore (Ganjam). | Darbhanga, Howrah. 
Agra. clube ain a ee Hubli, 
Ahmedabad. Bhagalpur. ehra Dut. 
Ahmedabad City. Bhopal. Delhi. Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Ahmednagar. Broach. Dhanbad. Hyderabad (Sind). 
Ajmer. Bulandshahr. Dhulia. Indore. 
Akola. Calicut. Dibrugarh, Jaipur. 
Akyab. Cawnpore. Ellore, Jalgaon. 
Aligarh. Chand pore. Erode. Jalpaiguri. 
Allahabad, Cha pra. Etawah, Jamshedpur. 
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Jhansi Moradabad. 
Jodhpur | Moulmein 
Jubbulpore. Multan 
Jullundur, Murree. 
Karachi Mussoorie 
Kasur. 
Katni Muttra 
Khamgaon, Muzaffarnagar. 
Khandwa Muzaffarpur 
Kumbakonam. Mymngyan 
Mymensingh 
Lahore 
Larkana Nadiad 
Lucknov, Nagpur. 
Ludhiana. Naini Tal 
Lyallpur, Nanded. 
Madura Nandyal. 
Vandalav Naraingunge. 
Mangalore Nasik 
Masulipatam. Negapatam 
Meerut Nellore 
Mirzapore New Delhi 
Montgomery . Nowshera. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the vanous l 
desciiptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
presslv provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 


(1) Advancing money upon the secunty of -— 


(a) Stocks, &c , in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to invest trust moneys 


(b) Securities issued by State aided Raul- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General in Council 


{c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, bv, or on behalf of, a 
District Board 


(2) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 


{e} Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro 
Notes. 


| 
(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited lability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
15 one of those specified in a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, in ¢ 


(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards | 
upon security of estates in their charge. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and seiling bilis of exchange and other negotiable | 
securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- | 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General-in 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such ks as may be approved. 


(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, 0, c. 


Uotacamund, Shillong, 
Sholapur. 
Patna. Stalkot. 
Peshawar, 
Peshawar, City Simla 
Poona Sita pur. 
Poona City. Srinagar (Kashmir ) 
Porbandar Sukkaur, 
Purnea Surat, 
Quetta, Tellicherry 
Tinnevelly 
Raipur Tirupur. 
Rajahmundry, Trichinopol v, 
Rajkot 
Trichur. 
Rangoon Trivandrum 
Rangpur Tuticorin 
Rawalpindi, Uyjain 
Vellore 
Saharanpur. Vizagapatam, 
Salem Vizianagram 
Sargodha, Wardha. 
Secunderabad. Yeotm1l 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters o 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon 


(6) Buymg and selling gold and silver. 
(7) Receiving deposits 
(8) Recelving securities for safe custody 


(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims 


(10) Transactmg agency business on com 
mission 


(11) Act.ig as Administrator, for winding 
up estates 


(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
for aivate constituents for Lona fide personal 
nee 


(13) Buving, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &c., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months 

(14) Borrowing money 1n India 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 


(1) It shall not make any loan or advance — 
(a) For a longer period thau six months, 


(6) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank 


(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of 1mmoveable 
perty or documents of title thereof. 


(2) The amount which may be advanced tc 
any individual or partnership is limited. 


pro- 


(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 





The Imperial Bank. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1931 was us tollows :— 
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ASSETS Rs a p. 
LIABILITIES, Rs. a p. Government Secunties .. 28,18,53,192 2 1 
Other authorised Secu- 
Subscribed Capital 11,25,00,000 0 90 rities under the Act 2,59,°8,068 14 4 
Ways and Means Advan- 
Capital paid up 5,62,50 000 0 90 ces to the Government 
erve . 564250000 0 JO ot India 
Public Deposits .. 15 96,88 876 14 2 Loans 9,08,91,176 3 5 
Other Deposits 06,15,34,490 12 2 Cash Credits 30,19,11,766 0 10 
Loans against Securities Inland Bulls discounted 
per contra and purchased . 3,36,92,9338 4 5 
Loans from the Govern Foreign Bills discounted 
ment of India under and purchased 2,227,220 138 9 
Section 20 of the Paper Bullion 
Currency Act, against Dead stock 2,71,99,349 3 6 
Inland Bulls discounted Liability of Consti- 
and purchased per tuents for Contingent 
contra Liabilities per contra 
Contingent Liabilities Sundries. : 67,50,750 9 6 
Sundries ., : ‘ 9448731 5 3 Balances with = other 
Banhs : 9,22,450 1 0 
76 93,87 013° 4:10 
— Cash 17,17,85,055 13 11 
Rs, ..941172,099 2 9 Rs . 94,11,72,099 2 9 
The above Balance Sheet includes — £ s.d. 
Deposits in London ea oe 00,0438 1 = 5 
Advances and Investments in London Y3o0 v88 11 11 
Cash and Balances at other Banks in London is 69,03» 5 9 


Government Deposits. 


The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods dumng the last 40 years or so :-— 


In Lakhs of rupees. 








Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 
— | of of of Total. | _ of of of | Total. 
Bengal. Bombay, Madras. Bengal Bombay. Madras 
| 
30 June | | 
188] 230 61 53 344 19138 .. 247 167 68 462 
1886 329 82 39 450 1914... 290 197 93 ) 58u 
1891 332 97 53 482, 1915... 263 187 102 | 552 
1896 225 88 | 57 370 1916 —g 336 2683 115 714 
190! 187 90 63 340 | 1917 1338 716 209 2263 
1906 186 93 | 46 325 1918 664 549 213 | 1426 
1911 198 129 77 404 1919, 346 288 142 786 
1912 210 155 75 440 1920 .. 801 663 170 | 1634 
| 26 January 
1921. 205 138 708 


ES Te 0 


IMPERIAL BANK. 


Oth June 1921 Sh. che at Be. Se ae . we 2,220 
: » 1922 Bs 3 .. -:1,672 
.] 1923 ee ee ee ee ee ee e ee 1,256 
1924 - - ie .. - 2,208 
"1925 ; i : - . 2,252 

: 1926 : UD. 8,254 

es 1927 : ; ; x . 1,004 

i 1928 oe 5 a feet eee 796 
1929 2,074 

. 1930 ; a : fe : 1,391 

: 1932 oo ane “a 1.596 
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Government Deposits. 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below :— 





























In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Proportion of 
3 + 
. 1 2 Government 
Government Other 
| Capital. EBEEYS: deposits. | deposits, | {°ps's to 
dee weuciuueEr 
1896 “a. ae 350 158 | 299 1292 | 14°2 per cent, 
1901 ne Ge 360 213 340 1463 14°38, 
1906 a . ah 860 279 | 307 2745 =| «88, 
1907 wi Me 360 294 335 2811 ss ,, 
1908 ae 360 809 | 825 2861 Sa 
1909 se a 360 318 =, «= 307 3265 74 ( 
1910 ee a 380 331 339 3234 7 (C, 
1911 bg 360 340 | 438 3419 9°68 ,, 
1912 ae bie 375 361 426 3578 90, 
1918 me a 375 370 687 3644 11°83, 
1914 ae a 375 386 561 4002 10°5 
1915 te os 375 369 487 3860 9°5 
1916 ae 7 375 | 358 520 4470 9°0 4 
1917 - a 375 863 771 6771 8 ,, 
1918 iis ni 2375 340 864 5097 12°9 45 
1919 UU 876 355 772 7226 8°S oy 
1920 . | 376 375 901 7725 96 4 
80th June (Imperial 
Bank). 
1921 we ™ 547 371 2220 7016 218 4, 
1922 Bu A 562 411 1672 6336 18°6 ,, 
1928 to, | tee 562 435 1256 70470 | 18°5 gw 
1924 oa.. sae 562 457 2208 7662 20°25, 
1925 is a 562 477 2252 7588 20°7 45 
1926 é% ss 562 492 3254 | 7530 27°4 yy 
1927 ee ba 562 507 1004 , 3317 106 ,, 
1928 ae as 562 517 796 7331 86s, 
1929 ee 562 527 2074 7233 | 199 ,, 
1930 ; 562 537 1391 7008 14°66, 
1981 562 542 1596 6615 1771 ,, 


Recent Progress. 
The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Impenal Bank — 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


BANK OF BENGAL. 























Govt. | Other | 
. Cash Invest- Dividend 
~ | Capital. sie oer a ments. for year. 
3lst December | 
we we = 200 68 184 | 877 | 422 182 10 per cent. 
1900 ws we ~~ 200 108 155 582 243 136 | 
1905 wwe 200 140 167 | 1204 396 181 ae 
1906 ws we, ~— 200 150 169 | 1505 528 149 122 ,, 
1907 «. Ss! = 200 157 | 187 | 1578 460 | 279 ae 
1908 we we ~~ 200 165 178 | 1575 607 349 13g, 
1909 .. we ~~ 200 170 168 | 1760 615 411 4, 
1910 ; .. 200 175 198 | 1609 B14 868 4, 
1911 ws we ~~ 200 180 270 | 1677 729 821 4, 
1912 2s we ~~ «200 185 234 | 1711 665 310 4, 
1918 vee 200 191 301 | 1824 | 319 iv Goer 
1914 : .. 200 200 287 | 2160 1169 621 16 gg 
1915 tg : 200 | *204 265 | 1978 785 798 | 16 4, 
1916 .. .. 200 | *%218 274 | 2143 772 7 16 43 
1917 oe ee) 200 «|= #2221 448 | 2984 1482 778 17 4 
1918 : .. 900 | $189 584 | 2302 | 804 779 17s} 
1919. ws | «= 200 | $200 405 | 3254 997 864 17 45 
1920 : 200 | +210 4x4 | $308 12921 910 | 193 __,, 





* Includes Bs. 63 lakhs as 1 reserve for depreciation of investments 
t a3 67 fe 
< »” 25 
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BANK OF BOMBAY, 
Govt. | Other 
_— | Capital./Reserve.| depo- | depo- | Cash, | vest- Dividend 
P Sita nite. C ments. for year. 
dovo ae ak LUU 61 79 $53 ZLB SU6 41 per cent. 
1900 i .-| 100 70 87 432 129 89 1S, 
1905 ee ~— ee} ~—'100 87 92 676 259 158 12 ,, 
1906 oe ~=— we} =: 92 101 832 354 177 2 «(C,, 
1907 se ..| 100 96 112 821 324. 164 1S 2: 
1908 ze .-| 100 101 04 882 877 149 13 Ci, 
1909 nS .-| 100 108 120 ' 1085 415 163 13° 4: 
1910 e .-| 100 105 152 1058 436 149 “4 Ci, 
1911 ae .-| 100 106 107 1104 468 208 14 
1912 ee .-| 100 106 117 1124 $15 210 14 Cl, 
1913 ae ; 100 106 200 1015 437 232 “4 .=—C«, 
1914 i «| 100 110 188 1081 646 202 16 ys 
1915 a .-| 100 100 136 1079 428 276 1 SO, 
1916 ~- = we| 100 90 142 1367 667 312 1 ,, 
1917 o : 100 92 235 2817 1398 744 17t 
1918 se «-| 100 101 177 | 1749 542 353 18%, 
1919 se «| 100 110 262 | 2756 928 315 19%, 
1920 : : 100 120 349 | 2748 876 298 92 «, 
BANK OF MADRAS 
1896 a | 560, 16 45 278 144 46 10 per cent. 
1900 UD 60 22 85 | 260 82 7 | 8 y 
1905 wie ; 60 | 30 4! 344 140 71 10 ,, 
1906 : ; 60) 32 54 355 151 81 10, 
1907 j 60 =: 86 35 416 162 84 10 ,, 
1908 ~ 60 | 40 52 447 1538 84 ll 3, 
1909 ~—(«... 1 60 44 49 500 141 79 | 2 «CW 
1910 we ; 60 | 48 72 567 184 85 122 O;; 
1911 a us 60 52 59 625 165 104 12 ong 
1912 “~ os 75 70 75 743 196 118 12 
1918 | 7 73 86 805 219 17 | #1 ¢, 
1914 cee ke 75 76 91 761 267 134 12 =, 
1915 A |) 75 65 86 803 256 184 122 ~—C«,, 
1916 a : 15 55 104 960 286 161 12, 
1917 : a 75 50 87 1020 496 04 12 Cy, 
1918 rr an eee 954 | 271 39, 12 °F 
1919 eee 7: 45 104 1215 486 175 2, 
1920 g "65 | 45 118 1E79 505 211 ; is, 
sa ee ee BANK. 
30th ae \ | 
1921 we * B47 871 “an | 220 | zoe | sass | 1052 | 16 per cont 2220 7016 | 34388 1652 16 per cent 
1922 : .. 562 411 1672 | 6336 3395 900 16 a 
1228 a ., 562 435 1256 7047 2913 925 16 3 
1924. . wet =562 457 2208 | 7662 2195 1175 18 a 
1926 562 477 2252 | 7588 3582 1418 16 ss 
1926 562 492 | 3254 7580 4508 2188 16 : 
1927 .., 562 507 1004 | 7317 2283 2050 16 , 
1998 | p62 | 517 796 7331 | 1877 | 2535 | 16 ,, 
1929 | 562 527 2074 7233 3041 2400 16 
1930 562 537 1391 | 7003 1696 2969 | 16 s 
1931 562 | 542 | 1596 6615 1717 | 3077 12 





THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, bave also taken an active 
part in the financing ‘of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 


tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
thc home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
Jarge proportion of the financing done b i 
Exchange Banks is now carried gts rtd 

means of money actually borrowed in India 


070 


v information 18 available as to how far each 
ank has secured deposits m India, but the 
liowing statement published by the Director- 
‘neral of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
ch deposits have grown in tbe aggregate 
thin recent years 


TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXOHANGE BANKS 
SECURED IN INDIA, 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1896 ee oe ee 1030 
1900 ee ee ee 1050 
1905 oe ee ee 1704 
1910 pe ee ee 2479 
1911 ee oe ee 2816 
1912 ee ee ev 29652 
1913 oe ee ee 3103 
1914 ee ee ee 3014 
L915 ee os ee 3354 
L916 oe oe ee 3803 
L917 oe ee oe 5337 
L918 oe ec ee 6185 
[919 ee ee ee 7435 
920 ee ee ee 7480 
[921 ee es es 7519 
922 ee ee ee 7338 
922 we ee ee 6844 
924 ee ee oe 7063 
925 : . 7054 
926 7154 
927 6886 
928 : . 7118 
929 6665 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


‘urnng now to the question of the invest- i 
at of the Banks’ resources, so far as 1t con 
as India, this to a great extent consists ot 

purchase of bills drawn against imports 
| exports to and from India. 


he financing of the import trade onginated 
18 carried through however for the most 
t by Branches oltside India, the Indian 
ncehes’ sharein the business consisting, pmn- 
uly im collecting the amount of the bills 
naturity and 1n furnishing their other branch- 
vith information as to the means and stand- 
of the drawees of the bills, and 1% 18 as re- 
ds the export business that the Indian 
nches are more immediately concerned 
Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- 
r of the export finance in Ind.a and in yew 
he dimensions of the trade which has to 
ljealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
umstances reqmmre to utilise a very large 
portion of their resources 1n ca*rying through 
business. They are able however by a 
em of rediscount in London to hmut the 
joyment of their own resources to a com- 
itively small figure in relation to the buai- 
they actually put through. No definite 
rmation can be secured as to the extent 
which rediscounting in London 18 earned 
but the following figures appearing in the 
nce sheets dated 8lst December 1930 of the 
erroted Banks willgive some idea of this 


The Exchange Banks. 


LiaBILITY ON BILLS OF EXOHANGS RE-DI8- 
COUNTED AND STILL CURRENT, 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 2,395,000 
and China, Ld. 
Eastern Bank, Ld. .. — “8 526,000 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 2,938,000 
Corporation 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. -« 1,004,000 
National Bank of India, Ld. -. 2,552,000 
P, & O. Banking Corporation, Ld. . 5,508,000 
14,923,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate 1n other parts of the worla also, 
but 1t may safely be inferred that bills drawn m 
india form a very large proportion of the whole. 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean’ 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and beamng as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possble 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 


‘as soon as they reach London the Exchange 


Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money 1n «bout 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case 1f they were unable to rediscount Jt 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are Tediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
‘ills in anticipation of a fall in the Londo 


: discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 


prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until matunty. 


The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills ir 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the pmncipal — 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 


(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 


(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 


(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullon. 


(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 


The remaiming business transacted by the 
Banks in India 18 of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


An interesting event in Indian Banking 
history 1s the recent entry in the Bankmg 
field here of one of the English * Big Five” 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox & Co., by Lloyds Bank, 


Jowumt Stock Banks. 
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The folowing is a statement of the position 
business in India as at 3lst December 1930 — 


of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 


In Thousands of £ 





—_ 





Cash and 
Name CapitaL Reserve | Deposits lavestiment’s: 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino 404 60) 3 04k 530 
Bank of Taiwan Ltd 1 640 101 29 885 13 351 
Chartered Bank cf India Australia & 

China Ltd 3000 4 000 40 833 19 659 
Comptoir National D Escompte de Paris 4 166 4479 9 946 11,328 
Lastern Bank Ltd 1 000 480 o 576 4 421 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor 

poration Ltd 1 093 "019 50 604 25 07> 
Imperial Bank of Persia 600 670 4 89 6 336 
Lloyds Bank Ltd 1o 810 10 000 364 648 173120 
Mercantile Bank of India I td 1 000 1 »00 139 9 8 608 
Mitsui Bank Ltd 7 500 & 219 88 751 43 906 
National Bank of India Ltd 2 000 3 000 30 860 18 338 
National City Bank of New Lork 31 428 25 714 390 066 200 287 
Netherlands [rading societv 6 660 3 384 36 329 16 473 
Netherlands India Commercial Ban} 4 & ~ 43. 13 808 6 376 
P & O Banking Corporation Ltd 2 vd4 180 7 712 728 
Sumitomo Bank Ltd € 200 37" 3 8v 514 41 79 

1 00 14 2) 6097 12 841 


} okohama Specie Bank Ltd 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were tew Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con 
fined to a very restricted area The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origm in Bombay 
and set in with the esteblishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engagedin other businessesin addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few vears of their existence, but 1t 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
1t was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties 


The first important fallure to take place was 
that of the Peopte s Bans of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very Jarge number of other railures, 
ne enue being that of the Indian Specie 

an 


Since those events of ten years ago 
confidence has been largely restored But in 
April 1923 the Alhancce Bank of Simla suspend 
ed pavment and is now 1n voluntary liquidation 
Ihe effect of the tailure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous, but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation In close association 
with the Government of India The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depesitors of the 
Alhance Bank 50 percent of the amounts due 
tothem A panic wis averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty 


During 1923 the Tata Industral Bank which 
was established 1n 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of Tndia 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears inthe 


latest available Balance Sheeta — 








In Lakhs of Rupees 
Name Capital Reserve Deporits Bas tne 
Allahabad Bank Ltd affihated to P & 

O Banking Corporation Ltd 35 44 1102 681 
Bank of Baroda Ltd 30 24 o9v 366 
Bank of India Ltd 100 92 1 311 707 
Bank of Mysore Ltd 20 16 222 99 
Central Bank of India Ltd 168 86 1 481 1,040 
Indian Bank Ltd (Madras) 12 13 186 38 
Punjab National Bank Ltd 31 21 509 232 

39 7 27 46 


Union Bank of India, Ltd 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


London Agents of Banks in India. 


en ee 


The following figures appearing in the Report; 1911 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the; 1912 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits; 1913 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered; 1914 
in India .— 1915 

In Lakhs of rupees. 1916 
Capital. Reserve. Depostres. 1917 

1870 ee 9 1 13 1918 

1875 ae 14 2 27 1919 

1880 ane 18 3 63 1920 

1885 ae 18 5 04 1921 

1890 we 83 17 270 1922 

1895 ee 63 31 566 19238 

1900 és 82 45 807 1924 

1908 ae 133 56 1155 1925 

1907 ee 229 63 1409 1926 

1908 e 239 69 1626 1927 

19090 os 266 87 2049 1928 

1910 276 100 2565 1929 


ee 126 2529 
_ 201 134 2725 
oe 231 132 2259 
oe 261 141 1710 
ee 281 156 1787 
ee 287 178 2471 
ee 808 162 3117 
ee 436 165 4059 
ee 5389 224 5899 
ee 837 255 7114 
ee 938 300 7689 
. 802 261 6168 
ove 689 284 4442 
. 690 $80 5250 
, 673 386 5449 
676 408 5968 

688 419 6084 

674 434 6285 

786 366 6272 


LONDON OFFIChS, AGENTS OR CORKLSPONDENIS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 





London Office—Agents or 


Name of Bank | Cae 
Imperia! Bank of India .. -e | London Office os ss as 
Other Banks & a Firms. 
Allahabad Bank .. de { National Provincial Bank 
P. &O Banking Corpn 
Bank of India é : . | Westminster Bank 
Central Bank of India ; -- | Lloyds Bank , 
Grindlay & Oo ‘ -- | London Office... , 


Karnan! Industrial Bank 


Barclays Bank. 


King’s Branch (Calcutta) 
ipoabes} } Lloyds Bank 
Punjab National Bank . Midland Bank 
Simla Bankingé& Industrial Co. Ditto 
Union Bankof India... -. | Westminster Bank 
Ezchange Banks. 
American Express Co., (Inc. .. | London Office 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino Ditto 
Bank of Taiwan .. Ditto 
Chartered Bank of India, Austraha 
and China Ditto es 
Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris ees ee ee ee Ditto 
Hons moe Shanghai | ‘Bank iil 
ongkong & ng 
Corporation ie Diite 
Imperial Bank of Persia . o4 as Ditto 
Lloyds Bank : Ditto 
Ditto. (Cox's Branch) at Ditto 
Mercantile Bank of India Bal Ditto 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd ‘ Ditto 
National Bank of India .. Ditto 
National City Bank of New York Ditto 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maa t- 
schapplj National Provincia! Bank 


Nederlandsche Indische Handels- 


P. & O. Banking Corporation .. | London Office ae 
Sumitomo Bank .. 7 Pr Ditto Ae 
Thomas Cook & Son ee oe Ditto a 

Ditto oe 


Yokohama Specie Bank .. ss 


F 
: 


London Representative .. 


| 


Address 


22, Mg Broad Street, E. C. 


2, Princess Street 
11 . vie akeammuaats Street, 


Bartholomew Lane, E C 2. 
71, Lombard Street, EC 3 
i Se ale Street, 


ar) Fenchurch Street, E. 
3, 


71, Lombard Street, EC 3. 
5, Threadneedle St., E.C 2. 
to 


Dit 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 
Pn Lombard Street, E. 

3 
9, Bishopsgate, E C 2 
Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E C 2 
38, Bishopsgate, E. G. 2. 
8-18, ro William Street, 
4 
28. Crosby 8q., E. C. 3 


9, Gracechurch St, E C.8. 
33-36, King Wilham Street, 


E 
71, Lombard Street, EC 3. 
Ditto 
15, Gracechurch St, EC 3. 
100, Old Broad &t., "EC 2. 
26, Bishopsgate, E. C.2 
36, Bishopsgate, E, ©. 2. 
2 Princess Street 
biome ose Bishopsgate, 
E. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
EK. 0, 3. 
67, Bishopsgate. E.C. 2 


Berkely Street, Piccadilly. 
1; Bishopsgate, £.C, 2 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in india long before Jomt Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“Shroff”? is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to m- 
pecunious people, but this 1s hardly fair to the 
people known as “shroffs’’ in banking circles, 
as there 1s no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the busimess community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and 1t 18 in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommoadation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give The shroff’s position 
a8 an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the followmg manner. A_ sho 
keeper in the bazaar, wth limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquimes as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he 3s satisfied that the business 1 
safe. The business, as a rule, 1s arranged tbrough 
a hoondee broker, and 1n the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 eaca. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invanably taken by the ehrofts in 
respect of such advances. 


A stage 1s reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and It 1s at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks ts called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
& number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determmed in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation im the bazaar 18 therefore 
dependent on two factors, vz., (1) the hmit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to 18 one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In. 


The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
Barly vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two anna¢ 
per cent. per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 


P- discount, or 14 °/, 18 a fair average rate charged 


in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen 1n these places as 1t 18 in Bombay 


The shroffs who engage 1n the class of busmesa 
above described are principally Marwanies and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carned on by ‘“‘ Moonims” who have 
very wide powers. 


It 1s not known to what extent native bankers 
and shbroffs receive deposits and engage In ex- 
change business throughout India, but there 1s 
no doubt that this 1s done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly e?ch Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform, 
Now the Impenal Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand /oans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 


The following statement shows the average 
ronstituted *— 


a rale at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are granted at from 
one-half to one per cent. over the official rate; 
but this does not always apply and in the mon- 
soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
tion 1s granted at the official rate or even Jess, 


Bank Rate since the Impenal Bank was 





Year. ist Half-year. 2nd Half-year Yearly average 

1921 ws e% -s b 038 2° 1U3 5o7d 
1922 ee ws ee 7°182 4°510 5°821 
1923 ea oe oe 7°419 4°5 5°959 
1924 as os ae aie 8°05 5 $15 6 6&2 
1925 ai ore ar 6°585 4 70: 5 643 
1926 ar es ces ‘ 5 651 4° 4°825 
1927 ‘ ee ‘ 6°508 4 956 5°732 
1928 oe ° ee 6°945 Jv 456 6°2 
1929 ais : ‘ 6 878 5 788 6 333 
1930 ‘. 6 508 er 
1981 2 6 735 5 277 5 892 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most ofthe Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
fs entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the 
existing members. 

Ihe duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
e debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pa 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


above referred to are given below :— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 


rm ee ————— a ne ee 


| 





—= —_—_- — 


| 





—_— | Calcutta. Bombay.) Madras. Rangoon. “ome Karachi. Total 
Fonte Mowe 
1901 .. - Not 6611 1838 | Not is 178 | 8027 

available available ) 
1902 .. Pe : 7013 1295 5 2 268 8576 
1903 .. at ; 8762 1464 as ts 340 10566 
1904 .. = 36 9492 1586 = a 365 11393 
1905 .. we 4s | 20927 1560 - : 824 1211 
1906 .. a ie | 10912 i983 |, i 400 12899 
1907 .. ..| «622444 12645 1548 ~ aa 530 27167 
1908 .. ; 21281 | 12585 1754 | ae ‘ 643 | $3283 
1909 ., .», 19776 , 14375 1948 a ; 2702 36801 
1910 .. ..| 22238 18652 2117 4765 7b5 46527 
1911... : 25763 17805 2083 5399 an 762 51612 
| 

1912 .. ..| 28831 20831 1152 | 6043 ste 1159 , 58016 
1913... ..!| 33133 21890 2340 6198 < 1219 64780 
1914 .. ..| 28031 17696 2127 | 4989 2° 1315 54158 
1915 .. ..| 32266 ' 16462 1887 4069 = | 1352 56036 
1916 .. ~-| 48017 24051 2495 : 4853 a | 1503 80919 
1917... «| 47193 , 33655 9339 4966 . =o 2088 90181 
1918 .. ee| 74397 58362 2598 | 6927 es | 9499 139643 
1919 .. ee} = 90241 76250 3004 | 8837 : 2266 180598 
1920 ., ..| 153388 { 126353 7500 ; 10779 an 3120 | 301140 
1921 .. we{ 91672 89788 $847 11875 we 3579 200761 
lo22 , Sls| S44 26 86683 4279 | 12920 9481 3934 | 210523 
1923 ., ».| 89148 | 75015 4722 11094 11940 4064 | 195983 
1924 ., . 92949 65250 | 5546 | 11555 13134 4515 | 192249 
1925... =.) 9 :101838 51944 {| 5716 | 12493 14978 4119 | 191088 
1926 .. , 95044 42066 5688 12511 16033 8166 ; 175408 
1997... ..| 102392 39826 | 5629 | 19609 15997 3057. | 179510 
1928 ., ..| 108819 54308 | 6540 12035 15446 2945 200093 
1929 .. : 99765 79968 | = 5877 12160 15429 j 2718 | 915917 
1930 .-| 89813 71205 5218 | 11483 12098 2550 | 191862 





TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c 


Showing the amount for one or more days at the rates oy 1 to 16 Rupees per Month of 31 Days 
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The Railways. 


Ibe history of Indian Railways very closely; method of construction, the Government 
refects the financia) vicissitudes of the country.|Secared sanction to the pbuilding of tines Dy 
Not for some time after the establishment of direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
Railways in England was their construction for the purpose, the metre-gauge beg adopted 
m India contemplated, and then to test their for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
applicability to Hastern conditions three experl- Money available had to be diverted to con- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These verting the Sind and Punjab fines from metre 
were from Calcutta to Ranigan} (129 mules), to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
(83 oles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway ;| system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras (1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Railway, Indian Railway buildmg on a Penimsula, the SBengal-Nagpur (1883-87) ; 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great the Southern Mahratta (1882) , and the Assam 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon| Rengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
the great social, political and commercia) ad-/| tees, but on easier terms than the first com. 
vantages of connecting ie chief oe ay San panies. Their total length was over 4,000 mile. 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking he Presidencies with each other and In 1879 pore end Frontiers. d bv the 
the inland regions with the principal ports. ¢.7 of the exch 6 , y tthe. an ‘5 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di cement diene ead YaMUe 2 c tee ted 
rectors of the East India Company, and 1t' again endeavoured to enlist unaide 

private enterprise. Four companies were 
was powerfully 1emforced when, during the| pp omoted —the Nigiri, the Delhi-Umball 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu-| ritke tha Beaeal Bart L + th 8 a 
pication were severcly felt. As there was 00 Norh’wWostern, “The first became Lankew et 
private capital in India available for railway i16 second ee aah ead an cee 
construction, Enghsh Companies, the interest 933 4), Tirhut Rail ea ye She le a 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, | to th of ok liway ' & is sg 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 74. oe ourtn. tak a Air ahi foe ; 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with Lie Ciarea” ee dee tis stil i ates 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000! 0 own territor phe ‘the Ni ruct car 10 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital] ong c acibe | at oA 330 a 
of £52 milhons These companies were (1)| oy ne eine Stat  Hederab aC Thi mules 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin-| ¢),. Anat ' the tags hae ae rN : teute 
sula, (3) the Madras; (4) the Borbay, Baroda| po) ° ' re. rie em o1 Native © 
and Oentral India; (6) the Gastern Bengal, ways. In the first period up to 1870, 
(6) the Indian Hranch, later the Oudb and 4,255 mules were opened, of which all save 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 45 were on the broad-gauge; durmng the next 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the ind, ten years there were opened 4,289, making 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
Western State Railway , (8) the Ureat South- metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railwax ,2 Period of financial ease. It was broken by 


the fall in exchange and the costly lines burt 
Leica al oa Sereap i eg the Indian | on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 


brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
Early Disappointments. of eh Gace a Bae connection ae our 
The wai e in the format: f e/ outposts at Quetta an aman with the main 
companies Vas a Government auerantee, on) trunk lines. ‘The sections through the desolate 
their capital, for this was the only condition’ Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
on which investors would come forward. This'CO tly; 1t 18 said that they might have been 
guarantee was five per cent coupled with the, ballasted with rupees; the ong tunnel under 
free grant of all the land required, in return | the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces 
the companies were required to share the '88ry, but unprofitable, outlay. 
surplus profits ith the Government, after’ Rebate Terms Established. 
the guaranteed imterest had been met; the This induced the fourth period—the system 
Interest charges were caiculated at 22¢. to the, of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, tom- 
rupee, the Railways were to be sold to Gos-| panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty. mgs of the traffic mterchanged with the mai 
five years and the Government were to exer- line, so that the dividend might mse to four 
cise close contro} over expenditure and work per cent. but the rebate was hmited to 20 per 
mg. ‘he early results were disappointing cent. of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
Whilst the Railways greatly imcreased the ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
efficiency of the admunistration, the muhility | Prante}, the South Behar, and the Southern 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the Punjab, althougb only in the case of the first 
movement of the population, they failed to| were the terms strictiv adhered to. The Bars 
make profits sufficient to meet the cuaranteed , Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge. 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the entered the field without any guarantee, and 
unnecessarily high standard of construction with rollmg stock designed to illustrate the 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
local conditions; the resalt wae that by 1869 terms being found unattractive in view of the 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs 166} competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks: 
lakhs, Seeking for some more economical they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 


—_—_—_———— 


Railway 


absolute guaruntee of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main lines net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
lumited to 34 per cent on the capital outlay 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar 
antee from 8 to 34 per cent and of rebate from 
34 to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases At last, 
the requirements of the market were met 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
In feeder railway construction and the stoch 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 


companies and that it should only be m_ cases, 


where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged 


The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements They have either 
obtamed overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board So far therefore from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise In the open market they were increas 
ing the amount For the above reasons the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the const-uction of exten 
slons or branches to existing main line systems 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or teeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the pot of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such limes constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur 
ing the construction of tailways which may be 
required for purely locil reasons and which 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings are lhkely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as wil more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government in Madras Punjab Burma and 
Bombay 


Railway Profits begin 
Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 


Profits, 677 


falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms The development of irrigation in the 
Punjah and Sind transformed the North West 
ern State Railway Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdem of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North 
Western became one of the great gram lines 
of the world choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small] gain to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly In the four years ended 1907 08 
they averaged closeupon £2 mullions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse Bad 
harvests in India accompanied bv the mone 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when worshing expenses were rising owing 
to the general increase in prices Instead ofa 
profit there was a deficit of £1 240,000 in the 
rallway accounts for 190809 But in the 
following year there waz 4 reversion to a@ pro- 
fit and the net Railway gain has steadily in 
creased For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10,573,000 Although in a 
country like India where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon the railway revenue must fluctuate 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit but the net railway gain decreased to 
£3 767 000 in 1920 21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6 182000 in 192122 Ags a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board how 
ever on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921 this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813000 in 1892 23 


The results in succeeding years showed further 
improvements as will be seen from the following 
statements — 





Contnbu ; Raiwlwiv 
_—— tion to Reserve Total 
General I und Gain 
ae Re venues 
| L 4 £ 
1923 24 4 437 712 
1924 wo 4941 387, 4635985) 9577 372 
192) 26 413 644, 2854936) 6990 580 
1926 27 4486 040} 1108 433) 5594 478 
1927 28 4707 239; 3460000) 8 167 230 
1928 29 3 933 834, 1937 89.) 5871 729 
1929-30 4 388 950; 1061 600} 3 027 300 


Rupees have leen converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year 


There was however a definite set bach during 
1929 30 due to the general world depression 
which was accentuited tn Indi. by the activities 
of the Congress Party which interfercd with 
the normal flow of trade with lisastrous results 
to the fininces of India as well as to those of 
Indian Railways The net gain to the Central 
Government from the works of its railways 
in the year amounted to £3 027 300 which was 
£2 829 750 less than those of 1928 29 and as the 
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The Railways. 


Ibe history of Sndian Railways very closely | 


reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845 These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 mules), 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 mnles), Great Indian Peninsula Ratlway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 


serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 


minute of 18538, wherein after dwelling upon 
the great social, pohtical and commercia) ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 


the inland regions with the principal parts.! ¢,) 
ibis reasoning commended itself to the WV | 


rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barrsers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, Mnglish Companies, the interest 


on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, | 
By the end| 


were formed for the purpose. 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capitul 
of £52 mulhons [hese companies were (1) 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penino 
sula, (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Oentral India; (6) the Wastern Bengal, 
(6) the Indian Hranch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilhund State Railway and now part of 
the Last Indian Railway, (7) the sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now mergei in the North 
Western State Railway, (8) the Ureat South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railwax 


The scheme laid the fonndations of tbe Indian | 


Railway system as it exists to-day 


Early Disappointments. 


The main principle 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward This 
guarantee was five per cent coupled with the 
free grant of al] the land required, in return 








method of construction, the Governmen! 
Secured sanction to the pullding of times Dy 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to he diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab fines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula, the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) ; 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) , and the Assam 
Rengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 


Famine and Frontiers. 
In 1879, embarrassed by famime and by the 
1 of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise Four companies’ were 
promoted —the Nulgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater tr- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction 10 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernmert guaranteed the interest on 330 mulea 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge, during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines burt 
on the frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 


of war, necessitated the connection of our 
in the formation of these! Outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 


trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
co:tly, it 1s said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the :ong tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces 


the companies were required to share the} S4ry, but unprofitable, outlay 


surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
mterest charges were caiculated at 22d to the 


Rebate Terms Established. 
This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, tom- 


rupee, the Ratlways were to be sold to Gov- panes were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
five years and the Government were to exer- line, so that the dividend might mse to four 
cise close contro} over expenditure and work per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
mg ‘lhe early results were disappointmg cent. of the gross earnings Under these con- 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
efficiency of the admimustration, the mubility| Prante), the South Behar, and the Southern 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the' Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
movement of the population, they failed to| were the terms strictly adhered to. The Bars 
make profits suflicient to meet the cuaranteed Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge. 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the entered the field without any guarantee, and 
unnecersarity hizh standard of constrvction with rolhng stock designed to illustrate the 
adopted, and to the engimeers’ ignorance of carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
local conditions; the result was that by 1869 terms being found unattractive in view of the 
the deficit op the Railway budget was Rs 166} competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks 
lakhs, Seeking for some more economical they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 


Railway Profits. 


absolute guaruntee of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3} per cent. on the capita! outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in leu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 34 per cent and of rebate from 
34 to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 percent in both cases At last, 
the requirements of the market were met 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that 1t should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged 


The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount Tor the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abohshed this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the const-uction of exten 
slons or branches to existing main line systems 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the pomt of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee agaist loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of tailways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not hkely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are hhely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 


Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 


| 
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falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjah and Sind transformed the North-West- 
em State Railway Owimg to the burden of 
maintaining the kee yet Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India—the 
Scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdem of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a smal] gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged closeupon £2 mullions a year 
In the followmg year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests tn India, accompanied bv the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, OWIDg 
to the general increase in prices. Instead ofa 
profit, there was a deficit of £1 240,000 in the 
Tallway accounts for 1908-09 But in the 
following year there waz 4 reversion to @ pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10,573,000. Although in a 
country lke India, Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 1n 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22 As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 


The results in succeeding years showed further 
improvements as will be seen from the following 
statements — 














Contribu | Railwiv 
_— tion to Reserve Total 
General Fund Galo 
a8 Revenues 
£ 4 £ 
1923-24 4 437,712 
1924-25 4941 387) 4,635 985) 9,577,372 
1925-26 4135 644) 2 854,936) 6 990,580 
1926-27 4 486 045) 1108 433) 5,094,478 
1927-28 4 707,239; 3460000) 8,167,239 
1928-29 3933 834; 1,937,895! 5 871,729 
1929-30 4588950! 1561650| 3027 300 





Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year 


‘Lhere was however a definite set back during 
1929 30 due to the general world depression 
which was accentuited in India by the activities 
of the Congress Party which interfered with 
the normal flow of trade with disastrous results 
to the finances of India as well as to thove of 
Indian Railways The net gam tothe Central 
Government from the works of its railways 
in the vear amounted to £3 027 300 which was 
£2,829,750 less than those of 1928 29 and as the 
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contribution pay ible to general revenuesamount- 
ed to £4588 950 it was necessary to draw 
£1 561 6.0 from the Railway Rescrve fund to 
met this charge Lhe results of 1930 3h have 
shown no improve ment ind up t) 14th | ebruary 
1931 the gross earnings of Indian Rallwiys 
were about £5227 .00 css thin those of the 
similar period ot 192930 Lhe revised 
estimate tor 1930 31 presented with the Railway 
Budget c¢stunatc tor 1931 32 allows for total 
receipts of Rs 967) crores « reduction of 
Ks 12 75 crores ascompired with the original esti 
mate while the total chirges although Rs 1 > 
crores bolow the original cstimite were esti 
mated to amount to neirly Rs 102 crores 
Rallways were therctore tarcd with 2 loss of 
Rs 512 crores m iddition to which Rs 5 74 
crores have to be found 1s 1 contribution to 
Gencral Revenues [twill accordingly be neces 
sary to driw Rs 10 86 crorcs from the Reserve 
fund The budget estimate for 1931 32 allows 
for total receipts of Rs 10 2) crores ind total 
charges of RS 101 2 crores ind as the contri 
bution to General Revenues will be Rs » 36 crores 


it will be necessary to driw 1 futher Rs 41> 


crores fiom the Reserve bund 


Contracts Revised 


One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium The firat contract 
to fall In was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 


constructed The five jer cent 


yearly settlements made _ these 


ern provinces 


{change wm Indian Railway policy 


S4 stem of Control of Railways 


According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions But even !f that figure be taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a ea ag 
to 
1900 the great work had been the soeuaine 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombav to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete A_ direct 
broad Zauge route from Bombay to Sind 18 
necdcd but the poor commerciil prospects of 
the ne and the opposition of the Rio of Cutch 
to any through line mm his territories has for 
somc time kept this scheme in the background 
Thc possibilities however of this construction 
being undertiken hive improved considerably 
recently ind 2 dctuled survey 1s being carned 
out Lhere does not exist any through ruil 
connection between India and Burma although 
several routes have been surveyed the moun 
tamous character of the rezion to be traversed 
ind the easy means of communiation with 
Burma by sea rob this scheme ot iny living 
Importance Lurther survey work was under 
tihen between 1914 1nd 1920 the three routes to 
be surveyed being th cowtroute the Manipur 
route and the Hukons valley, route Lhe 
metre gauge systems of Northern 1nd Southern 
Indiy will also probibly one diy be con 
nected and Kirichi given direct broad gau,e 
connection with Delhi 1. project thit has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 
resent be financially justified These works are, 
wever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 


When the contract lapsed, | ing the open lines up to their traffic require: 
the Government exercised their right of pur- ' mentsana providing them with feeders, 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 


The 
| sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly worke 


from revenue, catrying with them a sinking were necessary to double lines, improve the 
fund for the redemption of capital. The ratl- equipment, provide new and better yards 
wav thus became a State line but 16 was te- and terminal tacihties and to increase the 
leased to the Company which actually works rolling stock Consequently the demands on 
it, Under these new conditions the East the open lms altogether overshadowed the 
Indian Company brought to the State in the | provision of new limes. Even then the 
teo years ended 1909 after meeting all charmes railway budget was found totallv inadequate 
including the payments on account cf the for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
terminable annuitv by means of which the tn London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
purchase of the line was made, and interest | inchcape, to consider ways and means The 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date | Committee found that the amount which 
on purchase, & clear profit of nearly ten mil | could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
lions. At the end of seventy four years from struction m India was limited only by the 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern-|capacity of the money market. They fixed 


ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
focome of upwards of £2 700900, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, if possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
oroportionately swelled the revenue ani as 
sets of the State. It 's difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 


debt of the Indian raltwave in order to counter- 
riod when the 


balance the loss during the 


revenue did not meet the Interest charges 


the annual allotment at £12,000,000 s 
year. Even thie reduced sum could not always 
be provided 


Government Control and Re organisation 
of Railway Board 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
| aad expenditure after the lines were open for 
trafic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
| Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
| ap to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India A 
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traffic developed, the Indian Railways out-| (5) the representative of the predominant 
grew this dry nursing, and when the origina) vuwning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
elas pres and the tesa reesei miles, 

meut and the Companies synchronised, it became 

not only vecatious but unnecessary Accordingly | eee of many of the smaller com- 
to 1901-02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed D : 
queeop of the organization and working of the in India. 

ndian Ratlways and he recommended tha 

the existing system ehould be replaced Moreoverin all questions relating to railways or 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
and two members with a Secretary. The Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
Board was formally constitutec ‘n March 1905 , partment 1s called upon to watch the interests of 
The Board was made subordinate to the | the Central Government and [s frequently asked 
Government of India in which it was represented 'to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
by the Department of Commerce and JIn- do not end there. The future development of 
austry It prepared the railway programme of | rulways depends largely on the Government of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions India and the Railway Department is therefore 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
Its administrative duties included the construc- Ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying to arrange for financing their construction. The 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- evolution of a satisfactory suthority for the 
ment of railway management with regard administration of these varied functions has 
botb to economy and public convenience, the | Proved extremely difficult and the question was 
arrangements for through traffc the settlement one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
of disputes between lines, the control and | (1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 


promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’stines Certain minor 
chan zes have tiken place from time to time since 
the consittution of the Railway Board In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 


lati~e Council as the representative of the Rail- 
wav interest In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the axcessive tterference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informa! misston 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the _ control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was 
however, revised in 1920 and an_ additional 
appointment of Financial Adviserto the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which 1s described 
later wasintroduced from 1st April 1924. 


Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume J of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of— 


(a) the directly controling authority of the 
State worked systems aggregating 18,49" miles 
in on the 31st Varch 1929, 


who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
forthe reorganization of the Railway Depart 
ment and Mr C.D M Hindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November 1st 1922, 


The principal constitutional change involved 


Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and 18 Not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by bis colleagues on 
the Board The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in aecordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtaimed to the ap intment 
with effect from Ist Apnl] 1923. Ue 1n the 
person of the Chief Engmeer the Railwav Board 
has alwavs had avaiable the technical advice of 
«senior Civil Cngineer in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have became increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
November Ist, 1922, to creite the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 


The reorganization carned out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them te 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
im touch with Local Governments, railway 
admunistrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 


, to do in the past 
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This object was effected by the following new 
ports which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and 1n other cases replaced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them 


The necessity of some central organisation to 
co ordinate the publicity, work carmed out on 
railways and to undertahe on its own the many 
forms of railways publiaty which can be best 
organiscd by one central bodv led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under » Chief Publicity Officer in 1927 The 
success. which has attended the work of this 
Burcau lcd to its buing made permanent from 
January 1st 1929 The work undertaken 18 
describcd later 


The growing importance of Labour questions 


Railway Board Reorgantsed. 


on railways are now under the Agent but have 


certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways 


Management 


The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented mn India by an Agent Some of 
the Company managed rauways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer Locomotive and Carnage and 
Wagon Superintendent Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation 
State managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation 


Clearing Accounts Office. 


A Clearing Accounts Office with a 


necessitated the orzamsation of a new branch Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
mn the Railway Board’s ofhice and to the appoit- | opened in December 1926 to take over work 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main | relating to the check and apportionment of 


duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the 1mprove- 
mcnts of the conditions of scrvice of the staff 
generally and of the lower pwd employees in 
particular 


Under the Railway Board s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation a Ceatril Stind irdisation 
Office was cstiblished under 2» Chict Controller 
of St undardisation to provide the mc ins whereby 
such stindirdisation would be prozicssively 
effected mm iceordince with Chanzm, conditions 
ind 1s the result of practical Cxpericnce = Phe 
Technics] Officer undirthe Rulwiy Boird was 
trinstarred to this office 1s vy Deputy Controller, 


The pmicscnt supirior staff under the Raul- 
wy Bowd therefore consisted of » Durectors, 
»>Deputs Direct ns TP Assistant Director a Score 
tuy anda Deputy Sceretiry in id tition to the 
Controllar of Rulwiy Accounts and his officcrs 
to the Chigtg Pulliaty Othe round the Officers 
inthe Contr) Pulbaty Bureau ind to the Chief 


trafic interchanged between State managed 
Railways The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Raul- 
way following on the ist April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the ist January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later 


At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railwav an exhaustive exper- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baioda & Centril India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign trafhe to the Clearing 
Accounts Office 


Durmg 1927 28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Ofhce procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 


Contr Wer and the oth crs in the Centril Stind-| well as to the representatives of the various 


wdisifion Ofhee The 


StitisticsS having boon trinsturred t> the office new procedure 


of the Controller ot Rulwiy Accounts 


The question of transferrin. the supervision 
of railwiy accounts of stite Railways from 
the Tinince Depirtment to the Riilway Board 
wis undcr considerition for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution § adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the trinsfer of the 
supervision of railwiy accounts on the East 
Indian Railway At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff wis appointed — reporting 
directly to the Auditor General As it wis 
found thit the sepirition of Audit from 
Accounts kd to greater cthemncy a simular 
orzinisation was introduced on other State 
manizcd railways durinz 1929 The supervision 
of Accounts Othcers was place d under a Controller 


Assistint Dircctor of | railways who visited the office to study the 


An important demonstration 


| was given to the representatives of the Southern 


| 


Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
boaids the transfer of the work of chech and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
trafhc to the Clearing Account Office and 1t 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Maidris at an early date to deal with 
such triffic but owing to certain latcr develop 
ments in cOnnection with «periments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Triffic Accounts Work no 
definite decision Fas yet been arrived at 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment otf 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 


of Rulway Accounts reportinz to the Financial was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit | consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit | underthe title of the Indian Railway Confer- 


reporting to the Auditor General 
duties Were previously 


These two ence Association 
combined under the trolofthe railwavs, it elects a President from 


it 18 under the direct con- 


Accountant Geneval Railways, reporting to the amongst the members, and has done much 


Auditor General 


The Chief Accounts Officers ‘useful work 


State 
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At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 


Separation of the Railway from the 
Genera) Finances.—The question ofthe separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5% percent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 8rd March 1924, recom: 
mending to the Governor-General in Council — 
‘that In order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
tothe State on the Capital expended on rail: 
ways :-- 


general revenues shall receive a dennite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 


(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the oan tal at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has beea made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capita) expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in 

(a) forming reserves for, ; 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues in lean years, 

(14) depreciation, 

(iit) writing down and writing off capital, 

b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(ec) the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be 


entitled, subject to such conditions as may be chased 


prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 


Separation of Railway Finances. 


row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipta and expenditure of 
railways will beincluded in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will. as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on 8 separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 1.6., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 


(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate ofrakway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Counci] on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 


This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
1ntroduced with certain modification~. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the origina] resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 


wee 8 ee ee eee eee Vesa: Peg seve ov 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
trd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council] of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 

through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. d 


Rates Advisory Committee. 


The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance 


Re ‘organisation problems.—The growing | 


complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered 1s that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which 1s 
commonly known asthe divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23 


Rates Advisory Committee 
The Rates Advisory Committee was consti- 
tuted in 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects — 
(1) Complaints of undue preference , 
(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 
in themselves 
(3) 


Complaints or disputes in respect of 
terminals 
(4) 


The reasonableness or otherwise of any 
conditions as to the packing of articles 
specially liable to damage in transit or 
liible to cause damage to other mer 
chandise 


(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 
paching attached to a rate 


(6) Complamts that Railways do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act 


Ihe Committee reported on the following 
nine cases that had been referred to them 
during 1929 30 —- 


(2) Complaint from “Wessrs Chaturvedi 
Jamna Prasad & (0, Jaunpur, in 
regard to the 11t¢s charged for biddy 
leaves over the Benga] Nagpur, Great 
Indian Pcnmsula and East Indian 
Railways from Birsmgpur to Jaunpur 


(i) Compliant from Messrs Sheo Daval 
Ramji Diss Jaunpur, agaimst the 
Last Indjan Railway in connection 
with the rites for salt from 22a Cawn- 
pore to celtaim stations which it was 
alleged, wire on a higher basis than the 
corresponding rates on another line 


(222) Complaint fiom the Sri Ranga Vuas 
Ginning, Weaving and Spmning Mills, 
Coimbatore regarding the rate charges 
for yarn from}{( o1mbatore to Shalima: 
over the South Indian Madras and 
Southern Mahratta and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways which it was alleged, con- 
stituted preferential treatment owing 
to a lower rate being charged for 
aimilar traffic from Madura to Shalimar 


(21) Complaint from the proprietors of a 
rice mill at Chakulia regarding the 
alleged high rates charged over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway for rice and 
paddy to and from Chakulia 
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(v) Complaint from the Calicut Chamber 
of Commerce against the Madras and 
Southern Mahratt. Railway for not 
allowing for raw materials for the 
manufacture of manures the same 
rates as were being allowed on the 
South Indian Railway 


(zz) Complaint from the halvanpur Line 
Works, Calcutta, regarding the alleged 
unreasonablencss of rates over the 
East Indian Railway for lime from 
Dehii-on-Sone to Howrah and certain 
stations on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway a8 compared with 
the corresponding rates from certain 
competing centres on the Nami- 
Jubbulpoire section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway). 


(¢2e) Complamt from certain sugai factory 
propiietors at Cawnpore regarding 
the 1ates for jagiree over the Bengal 
and North Western Railwav when 
consigned to stations on other railways 
21a Cawnpore, the allegation bemg 
that the rates were unduly high 


(vx) Complaint from certam fruit dealers 
in Calcutta regarding the mimimum 
weight condition applicable for a rate 
quoted by the Last Indian Railway 
for mangoes from ma Mokameh Ghat 
to Howrah, being too gh to enable 
them to take advantage of the rate 


Of these eight cases, thc last mentioned was 
compromised when 1t came up for hearing before 
the committee Lhe first five were reported 
on by the committe e durimg the ycar under review 
and the recommendations made by them, which 
were all in favour of the railwav administrations 
concerned were accepted by Government 
The committee also reported on two other 
cases which had been referred to them durmg 
the previous year ILhese were — 


(.) Complaint from a dealer in marble 
regarding the high rates charged from 
Bombay to stations on the South 
Indian Railway over the Great Indian 
Peninsula Madras and Southern 
Mohratta and South Indian Railways 


(vz) Complaint from the Burhanpur Tapti 
Mill rgirding the rate for p1ecegoods 
from SBurhanpur to Calcutta being 
higher than from Bombay to Calcutta, 
which 1t was alleged constituted pre- 
fcrential tre wtment 


The recommendations of the Committec in 
both these cases in the first in favour of the 
complainant and in the sccond in favour of the 
railways conccrmed were accepted by Govern- 
ment 


At the close of the year the committee had 
under investigation two out of the eight cases 
referred to them during the year and one, dealing 
with the question of the levy by the Assam 
Bengal Railway of terminal charges on loose 
yute, which had been referred to them in October 
1928 ‘The enquiry in the latter case has been 
prolonged owing to the necessity for compiling 
detailed statistics showmg the earnings from 


| terminal charges and the expenditure on terminal 


facilities 
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Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G.I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration ofthe electmfied main line 
section of the G I P Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place onthe 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely maim line 
of track to be electnfled in India This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station The prob 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
imperative 


Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction 

There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or 87 of a mile The longest of 
these 1s 3 100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the latest standard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon This 1s 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world 

The steam trains to Poona took approximatelv 
6 hours for the journey and it 18 anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
it 18 believed that the G I P Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrfic 
ations in the world 


Publicity. 


The year 1929 30 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Railwav Board was inaugurated on 1st Apml 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appoimted 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff The office was located in Victona 
Terminus, Bombay, it beig felt that, to com 
mence with, Bombays position as the main 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and further more, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc 


For 1928 however the office was moved to 
Delhi 18 being more central and in closer touch 
with the Railway Board Among some of the 
principal lines upon which it was decided to 
concentrate attention were — 


Cinema film production and display, 
ete ee and display 
Pamphiet production and dis 
Publication of an Indian 
Magazine , 
Demonstration Trains , 
Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains , 
Press propaganda in India, 


lay , 
tate Raways 


Publicity. 


Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world , 
Reciprocal pubheity with the leading rail- 
ways of the world 

One of the most important of these activities is 
undoubtedly the cinema film production and dis- 
play as much of this 1s directed towards 
encouraging primary industries and the welfare 
of agriculturists and villagers It must te 
remembered 1n this connection that owing to 
the very large proportion of uliterates m India, 
the cinema 1s the outstandmg method of 
conveying information to the masses Each 
State Railway 1s provided with a travelling 
cinema rojection outfit which moves 
continuously from place to place over the 
different systems and by this means the propa 
ganda films issued from the Central Publicity 
Bureau are widely circulated That these 
displays, which are free, are fully appreciated 
isproved by the patronage accorded to them 
Shortly after the inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau the need was felt for a repre- 
sentative in England to give information and 


‘advice to potential travellers and to handle 


enquiries arising out of the advertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured 1n London 1n which an Indian 
State Railways Bureau was opened It was 
soon found that separate permanent offices 
were required and these have now been obtained 
in 57, Haymarket, London where sufficient 
accommodation 1s available to deal adequately 
with the many visitors who come there With 
the opening of ‘India House’ a Branch Office 
has also been provided there, and this will deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the American tourist traffic, an Office 
has also been opened im New York and a Resi- 
dent Manager appomted there This office 
was at first temporanly mm accommodation 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, New York but now hasits own com- 
modious office In an excellent site at Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, New York 

Owing to the financial s rmgency it was 
decided in 19381 to cut down the Bureau and 
bring directly under the Ratlway Bureau The 
work carried out remains however unchanged 
except 1n scope and the film Department was 
definitely closed down 


Capital Expenditure —The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was Rs. 27 53 crores, of which 
Re. 25 41 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction Close on 1,300 
miles ot new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928 29, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,100 mules under construction 


Trade review.—The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. 


Exports —The total value of exports recorded 
was Rs 311 crores which meanta decline of 6 
per cent on the corresponding figure for 1928- 
29 The outstanding feature was a decline 


Trade Review. 


in the exports of jute, raw and manufactured 
Shipments of raw jute declined from 898,000 
tons (Rs 32 35 crores) to 807,000 tons (Rs 27 17 
crores) Exports of jute manufactures also 
went down in value from Rs 56 90 crores’ to 
Rs 51 93 crores, the quantity, however, showing 
an increase of 46,000 tons over 1928-29 
Although the cotton crop of the year was 9 per 
cent below the previous crop shipments of raw 
cotton sprang up from 663,000 tons to 727,000 
tons under the stimulus of lower prices, the value 
of the exports fallmg from Rs 66 25 crores to 
Rs 65 08 crores Exports of cotton manufac- 
tures also declined by Rs 61 lakhs Piecegoods 
exported during the year amounted to 133 
million yards valued at Rs 4 67 crores, a de- 
cline of 16 million yards in quantity and of Rs 70 
lakhs m value in comparison with the figures 
for 192829 Shipments of oilseeds also de- 
clined from 1,328 000 tons (Rs 29.63 crores) 
to 1,195,000 tons (Rs 26 47 crores) The 
principal item responsible for the decline under 
this head was groundnuts, exports of which 
decreased from 788,400 tons to 714,200 tons 
owing to a reduction of 23 per cent in the yield 
of the year’s harvest Linseed, however, re- 
corded an increase of 91,400 tons Exports 
of grains pulse and flour showed a gain of 210,000 
tons owing mainly to an improvement in the 
trade in rice, exports of which recovered from 
1 8 million tons valued at Rs 26 47 crores to 
2 3 mullion tons valued at Rs 31 51 crores 
Shipments of wheat further receded during 
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the year from 115,000 tons to 13,000 tons not- 
withstanding an Increase of 9 per cent in the 
crop outturn of 1928-29 over that of 1927-28. 
Exports of lac were also on the lower side, having 
been returned at 668,900 cwts (Rs 6 97 crores) 
against 743,400 cwts (Rs. 8 64 crores) 1ecorded 
In 1928-29 


Imports,—The total value of imports of 
foreign merchandise during 1929 30 amounted 
to Rs 241 crores, a decrease of 5 per cent on 
the figure for 1928-29 The chref decrease of 
the year were recorded under yarns and textile 
fabrics (Rs. 6 crores), metals and manutactures 
thereof (Rs 34 crores) and grain, pulse and 
flour (Rs 54 crores) 


2 The gross revenue receipts of State- 
owned railways decreased from Rs _ 102-70 
crores In 1929-30, to Rs 94-63 crores in 1980 31 
while the net receipts were less by nearly Rs 3 
crores, being Rs 27 64 crores against Rs 34.52 
crores of the previous year 


3 The number of passengers carried on all 
railways decreased by about 2% millions, the 
average distance each passenger travelled also 
decreased from 36 3 miles to 35 6 mules In 
1929-30 and 1930-31 respectively The carnings 
from passenger traffic accordingly showed a 
decrease of Rs 43 lakhs (approx ) Goods traffic 
showed an increase of about 23 million tons 
The earnings, however showed a decrease of 
Rs 4 44crores chiefly under fuel, rice, metallic 
ores and other commodities 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the last 


two years are shown 1n the table below — 


1929-30. 





1930-31. 












Increase + 
Commodity. Handled Handled Decrease— 
on Home | Earnings. | on Home | Earnings. | )2 Earnings. 
Line Line 
Tons. Rs. Tons. Rs. Rs. 
(1) Fuel for public home 
& Foreign Railways 2,91,705 | 10,22,476 2,70,920 | 9,56,956 —65,520 
(2) Materials and Stores on 
Revenue account .. 1,97,074 | 3,11,567 1,80,089 | 2,88,239 —23,328 
(3) Wheat .. ‘ 21,736 | 2,038,092 25,617 | 2,69,011 +65,919 
(4) Rice... a 57,115 | 4,16,771 51,991 | 3,66,443 —50,328 
(5) Gramand Pulse, and 
other grains 41,859 | 3,53,457 39,126 | 3,42,003 —11,454 
(6) Marble and stone 39,274 98,440 37,067 89,051 —9,389 
(7) Metallic ores 39,394 | 1,46,948 28,655 92,689 —5 4,259 
(8) Salt x és 24,138 | 1,96,320 22,954 | 1,865,080 —11,240 
(9) Wood, wrought 17,616 84,818 15,949 74,763 —10,055 
(10) Sugar .. . 12,913 } 2,038,158 12,680 | 2,03,078 - 80 
(11) Onl seeds ee “a 42,056 | 3,94,863 41,889 | 4,00,754 +5,891 
(12) Cotton, raw, and un- 
manufactured 14,982 | 4,29,328 18,668 | 3,81,595 — 47,733 
(18) Jute,Raw .. ; 16,693 | 1,46,356 15,599 | 1,35,841 —10,515 
(14) Fodder ee ae 12,320 61,204 10,287 50,274 —10,930 
(15) Fruits and vegetable 15,956 | 1,07,951 15,873 | 1,062,751 — 5,200 
(16) Iron and steel wrought. 20,766 | 2,46,228 17,952 | 2,06,827 —39,401 
(17) Kerosene and petrol . 11,319 | 1,63,795 10,213 | 1,43,963 —19,832 
(18) Gur, Jagree, Molassa, 
&e. .. és ea 11,292 93,295 11,874 96,135 +2,840 
(19) Tobacco 5,537 81,366 4,745 71,018 — 10,353 
(20) Provisions .. 18,994 | 2,89,032 18,724 | 2,85,920 —3,112 
(21) Mubhtary stores 4,813 37,933 4,435 32,470 — 5,433 
(22) Railway materials 68,311 94,134 66,325 77,380 —16,754 
(23) Live stock : 2,468 62,557 2,151 52,887 —9,670 
(24) Other commodities 1,26,498 | 10,63,789 1,138,131 | 9,75,269 — 88,520 
(25) Manures ee ee 2,748 13,651 2,106 10,108 —3,543 


| 11,34,515 | 66,68,144 





ee 





_ 10,51,074 | 62,490,096 | 
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Open Mileage —The total route mileage 
on March 81st, 1931, was made up of— 


Broad-gauge.. 20,801°73 miles 
Metre-gauge.. 17,440 09 ,, 
Narrow-gauge 4,088°77 _ ,, 


Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage divided be- 
tween the three classes of railways as follows — 


Class J 88,020°16 
Class IT 3,222 53 
Class IT] 1,037 90 


Class I includes all the 5’-6” gauge mileage, 
14,869 mules or 87 per cent of the metre 
gauge, and 2 158 or 53 per cent of the narrow- 
gauges, 


The State owned 31,489 miles or aLout 7> 
per cent and directly managed 18,897 miles or 
abeut 45 per cent of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year 


Dunng the year 1930 31, >78 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic Of this 
mileage, 500 mules belong to Class I, and 
54 miles to Class IT Railways 


Additions to Equipment.—During 1930-31 
@ considerable number of old carriages were 


replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 


(a) Gross Tiafhe Receipts 
(1) 
(c) 
d) 


Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies 
Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Funds 


Othe: Miscellaneous Railway Receipts 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(c) 
(f) 


Depreciation ae 


Surplus profits paid to Companies. 
Land and subsidy to Companies 7 
Interest os ei 


Miscellaneous Railway Cxpenditure . 


Net Loss 5 oe 


se ee 


Contribution from Railway to general revenues 


Amount transferred fiom Railway Reserve Fund 


Working expenses (excluding depremation) .. 


Financial Results of Working 


there was an increase in third class accom- 
modation of 51,313 0n the broad-gauge and 
3,571 in the metre-gauge making a total in- 
crease of 54,884 There was a decrease in goods 
wagons of 868 on the broad-gauge but an 
mcreasé of 1,119 on the metre-gauge. 


The following table shows tota! figures of 
seating accommodation under the four classes: — 


—_— =—_—— 





Number of seats in 











nger carriages. 
Class I eee ee 
Railways 
1st. 2nd. | Inter. | Third. 
5’-6° 24,467 | 40,186] €6,971) 668,977 
335" .. | 10,705 | 14,692) 12,480] 372,506 


Financial Results of Working.—The total 
gross earnings ofall railways in India during the 
year 1930-31 amounted to Rs. 106 62 crores as 
compéred With 116°14 crores in 1929-80. These 
figures, however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi: 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
direct] v concerned are as follows, — 


(Figures in thousands) 


1930 31 
Rs, 
oe 90,09 66 
. . 20,36 
1 3221 
20 8&9 
Total (Receipts) 96,83,12 
Rs. 
54,38,94 
13 06 53 
1,16,30 
5,90 
32,71 55 
62,68 
‘Lota 1 02 01,90 
5 18 78 
5, 73,57 


10,92,35 


Financial Results of Working 


After meeting al] interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received 8 net profit of 
4°04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 


minus the working expenses, have recent 
years given the following returns 

Per “ont 
1913 14 o Ol 
1923-24 5 24 
1924-25 F 85 
1925-26 o 31 
1926 27 4 95 
1927 28 a 30 
1928 29 » 22 
1929 30 


Up to date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mileof those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919 — 


Receipts * 
perton milk 
Pies 
United States of America 1929 0 0 
United Kingdom 1929 15 J» 
Japan 1927 28 7 ~6 
Switzerland 1928 20 _» 


United States of America 
France 

English Railways 

South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways ° 


India 


Output of Ra:lway owned Collieries —The 
output of railway Owned collieries during 
1929 30 was 3184 206 tons out of a total of 
6773 509 tons consumed on lassI Railwiy: 

Number of Staff—The total number of 
employees on Indian Ruilways at the end of the 
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Receipts 
per ton mile 
Pies, 
South Australia 1928-29 17 29 
Canadian Railways 1929 F 5 75 
India 1929 30 . ‘ é 6 14 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows — 


United States of America 1929 14 78 pies 
Ind11 1929 30 3 28 


while in England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class is 18 pies 


From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is one of the 
cheapest in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic 


An examination of the lttest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfivourable to Indian Rail- 
ways 


Year Operating Ratio 
1930 74 per cent 
1920 8415 , , 
1928 *-9 40 ,, 
1928 29 77 80 ,, 
1927 71 Oo ; 
1929 81.1 , 
1913-14 >1 79 
1925-26 62 69 

~ 1926 27 62°04 ,, 4, 
| 1927-28 61°39 

| 1928-29 62.7" es 4 
1929-30 60 02 


yetr 192930 wis 819008 is compared with 
808 433 at the end of 1928 29 The incrcase in 
route mileage during the same period was 812 
miles The followmg table showsthe number of 
employces by communities on 31st March 1929 
and 19380 — 











Statutory Indians 
Grand 
<— Luropeans Muham Anglo Other Total 
Hindus | madans Indians Classes Total 
31st March 1930 4,981 579 040 182,345 14,647 36,716 812,702 817 733 
13th Maich 1981 4,799 553,801 | 172,321 14,350 30,809 776,331 781 130 





0 2 
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Indianisation —The various Railway Com- 
panies managing State and other Railway lnes 
have followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commussion that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recrwit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 
piacticable up to 75 per cent of the total number 


Local Advisory Commuttees. 


of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Railway concerned, 


Fatalities and Injuries.—During the year 
1930-31 the number of persons kuled decreased. 
by 185 as compared with the previous year 
The number of passengers killed decreased by 
41 and of passengers injured by 89. 


The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for 1930-31 as compared With 1929-30 — 





A. Passengers— 


Killed. Injured. 


—_ 


1929-30. | 1990-3, adie 1930-31. 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. is ane of ‘ 2 6 12 69 140 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways : : 349 325 1,040 881 
{3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Jrain accidents or to the movement of vehi- 
cles ee o@ ee ee e es 3 17 16 
B. Servants— 
(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 
way, etc. we ges 2 ; ‘ 33 95 174 132 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 343 282 1,708 1,827 
(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
‘ram accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles a Se ws . _ 62 44 4,014 4 659 
C. Others— 
(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. A ake ‘ a 67 71 171 96 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicle 
used exclusively on railwajs 4 2,481 2,397 774 735 
(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents ortothe movement of ve- 
icles ae es ate i - 21 24 87 61 
Total .. 3,365 3,180 8,054 | 8,547 
Of the total number of 3,180 persons killed 1,921 in their capacity as users Of the railway These 


were trespassers on the line and 365 committed 
suicide. 


Local Advisory Committees —In the Annual 
Repcrts by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each 
year to the work that is bemg done bv Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways admuinis- 
trations matters affectmg the general public ! 


committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways except His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Railway During 1929 30, 
the Barsi Light Railwav constituted an Advi- 
sory Commuttee for that line 


These committees constitute a valuable link 
between railways and their clientele. 


Chief Ratlwavs in India. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which Is con- 
Btructed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 


Mileage open ea ; 

Capital at charge Rs. 25,03,03,000 
Net earnings Rs. 79,599,000 
Earnings per cent. .. 3 18 


Bengal and North-Western. 

Ihe Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
anl North-Western Railway. Simce then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. Jt 1s connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Wastern Bengal State Railway at Khatibar and 
she East Indian Railway at Benares anc 
Mokameh Ghat, 


Mileage open P 2,114 
Capita) at charge Rs 20,91,97,000 
Net earnings Rs. 2,05,46,000 
Earnings per cent. .. a 9 82 
Bengal-Nagpur. 


The bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as & Metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis 
garth in the Central Provmces in 1887, A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted 1t to the broad- 
gauge and extended 1¢ to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the Hast Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at MHariharpur 


Mileage open ee 3,327 
Capital at charge - Ra 74,61,40,000 
Net earnimegs -- Ks. 1,50,10,000 
Earnings per cent. 201 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway ie one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat ma 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. ‘The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed under 
revised conditions. Jn 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
{ocorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge conner- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58). 

Mileage open és = ; 

Capital at charge... Rs 76,82,56,000 

Net earnings ‘ Rs. 4,88,32,000 

Earnings per cent. .. wie 6 36 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there 1s little prospect of its beiwg connected 


with the Railway system of India in the near 
future In reply to a question in the Impenal 
Legislative Council] in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said —‘* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertam the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay A rival route ta the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It 1s now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmevt will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession bsen granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be bwilt at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a_ guarantee. 
Trom January 1st, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State 


Mileage open Se ea 2,057 
Capital at charge Rs 34,75,53,000 
Net earnings -» Ks. 1,80,39,000 
Earnings per cent ie 5°18 


Eastern Bengal. 
The Eastern Bengal State Kailway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway 


Mileage open se bn 1,893 
Oapitalat eharge .. Bs, 51,68,51,000 
Net earnings -- Rs. 2,13,94,000 
harnings per cent... oe 4°19 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as expern- 
mental imines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened mn 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and 1s consequently fed by ail the 
large railway systems connected #ith it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the Inne, 

aying the shareholders by annuities, but 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
Management From July ist, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it 


Mileage open ‘ ' 4,291 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,44,33,04,000 
Ra. aca rl 


Net earnings J 
Earnings per cent. .. 
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Great Indian Peninsula. Oudh and Rohilkhand 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 1s the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro of the lines constructed under the original form 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
5 per cent. and the first section from Bombay of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction far as Saharanpur where It jous the North- 
was given for the extension of this line va Western State Railway. It was not until 
Poong to Raichur, where it connects with the 1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com: 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it | pleted and connected with the East Indian 
meets the East Indiap Railway. The feature Railway. To effect a connection between the 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, ; metre-gauge systems to the North and those 
these sections being 153 miles on the Bhore (to the South of the Ganges a third rail was 
Ghat and 9} mules on the Thul Ghat which laid between Bhumwail and Cawnpore. The 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
with the Government termmated and under the Ratlway was purchased by the State and 
an alfangement with the Indian Midland Rail- has since been worked as a State Railway 


way that line Was amalgamated and leased to| The working of this railway wa- amalgamated 


a Company to work with that of the East Ind Ra - 
The contract was terminated on June 80th July 1995, ast Indiin Railway from lst 


1925, when the State took over the management 





Mileage open ee - 3,700 The South Indian. 

Capital at charge .. Rs 1,19,02,62,000 The South Indian Railway was one of 
Net earnings -» RS 4,49,78,000 the original guaraptecd frailways It was 
Earnings per cent .. 3 78 begun by the Great Southern India Railway 


Company as a broad-gauge line; but was con- 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
The Madras Railway was the third of the This line has been extended and now serves 
origmal! railways constructed as experimental the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was south-west line ofthe Madras Railway. Between 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction Tuticorm and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula merly maintamed, but a new and more direct 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to route to Ceylon ra Rameshwaram was opened at 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in the begmning of 1914 As the original contract 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system «ith the Company on the 1st of January 1908 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine Mileage open 2,409 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Countrs (Capital atcharge — Rs 40 41,62,000 
and released to a large Company called the oe 


Net 2,70, 20, 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway  Farnings per cent. ee ee 
Company. 
Mileage open ; 3,280 The Indian States. 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 61 19,43,000 The principal Indian State Raiuwavs are 
Net earnmys Rs. 4,42,60,000 the Nizam’e, constructed by a company under 
Earnings percent .. bs 7 23 a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, ie 
The North-Western Kathiawar system of railways, constructe 


by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 

The North-Western State Railway began Kathiawar, the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delbi Rail-, constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
wav, which was promoted by a Company under | Chiefs; the system of railways im the Punjab, 
the original form of guarantee and extended to constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
Delhi Multan and Lahore and from Karachi and Kashmir Chiefs, and the railways in 
to Kotr'. The interval between Kotri and , Mysore, constructed bv the Mv sore State 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic | At the end of the financial vear 1929 30 a 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871+ total of 1257 57 mules of new lines was under 
72 sanction was given for the connection of construction, distributed as follows — 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- Miles 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. | 36” gauge 730 77 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 3’-32”’ gauge 407 51 
icquired by the State and amalgamated with 2’ 6” gauge 69 2) 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway During 1929 30 sanction was accorded to the 
ip India under one administration. construction of new lines totalling 227 77 miles 


eo 


Mileage open me - 6,054 Miles. 
Capital a¢ charge .. Re 1,50,16,77,000 5’-6" gauge . 93 00 
Net earnings es Ra. 4,18,66,000 3’ 37° gauge 115 17 


Earnings per cent, .. oe 2,79 2’6 giuge 19 00 


India and Ceylon 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey-| 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- ' 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar | 
has been reported on from time to time, and ' 
ance ieee various schemes having been sug-. 
geste 


The South Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkod1, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talammannar, on Manna) 
Island,two points distant from each other 
about 21 mies across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solidembankment raised on the sand bank | 
known as ‘‘ Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry sueamer ervice which has been established 
between these two points, 18 one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 


In 1913, w detailed sUrvey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushhod: Point on the Indian side to Tala: 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20°05 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various lands, and 12 86 will be in 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre | 
sent no difficulty The section through the sea 
will be carried cn a causeway which it 18s pro 
posed to construct in the following way 
double row of remforced concrete piles, pitched | 
at 10 feet centres and having theirinner faces 
14 fecé apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will beslippedinto position, tne bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filledin with cand 


The top of the co: 

to six feet above high 

will ba laid at that leve: sne sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be dore by means of water 
jets This causeway, it 1s expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island 


Indo-Burma Connection. 
The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 





in 1914, and the temporary interruption of' 


communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradirect railway con 
nection between India and Burma Govern 
Ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M Inst CE, to be the engineer- 
In-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma ‘The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Ohittagong district, a land of fertile nce 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
mules further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 mules of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth 1s more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the barbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like mbs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yomaisa 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong 

At its southern end the helght of the mdge 1s 
insignificant but 1t has peaks as high as 4 000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it mses much higher Itisa 

formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route 13 
estimated to cost about £7000 000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there 1s at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 


| added to the £7,000,000 already referred to 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A Way 
many yearsago The Manipurroute was esti- 
maated to cost about £5 000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 


hills and more than 100 miles of expensive uD- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11 000 feet of aggregate rise and fall The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 mules 
long and it presents fewer engineering 


| difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 


pur roate One hundred and fifty -niles 
of this route lie in open cvuntry capable of 
cultivation though at present it isonly very 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
has to be crogsed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 56,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,500ft 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaperthan the Manipur route 
is nota practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Railway Mileage 
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SAVATIVY 


Coal 

Petroleum 

Gold 

Lead and lead ore (a) 
Manganese ore (0) 
Building matenals 
Salt 


Silver 

Mica (c) 

Copper ore and Matte 
ore 

Tin ore 

Zinc concentrates 

Tungsten ore 


Chromite 
Nickel speiss 
Saltpetre (c) 
Iimenite 

Clays 
Antimonial lead 
Jadeite (c) 


Refractory materials 
Steatite 


Ruby, sapphire and spinel 
G 


ypsum 
Magnesite (d) 
Diamonds 
Zircon 


Ochre 


Barytes 
Fuller s earth 
Bauxite 

4 patite 
Corundum 
Monazite 


Soda 
Asbestos 
Amber 


Serpentine 
Antimony ore 
Borax 


Total 
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Total] value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 


| 


eed 


(a) Excludes antimonia! lead 


1929 


(£1= 
Rs 13 4) 


844 400 


802 734 
"84 092 
483 529 
484 420 
447 067 
408 958 
113 193 


6. 818 
47 670 
71 720 


22 328 686 


(b) Exportfob values 


1930 
(£i= 


Rs 13 5) 


£ 


6,861 134 
3 888 727 
1 384 090 
1 346 051 
1 200 236 
1 096 035 


943 808 


571 000 
562 Oo4 
521 003 
360 928 
337 344 
190 6lo 
134 065 


64 256 
53 790) 
53 445 
32 993 
28 284 
26 296 
16 187 


15 484 
15 266 
0°45 
8 408 
6 277 
5 373 
4991 


391 
3 671 
2395 
1 490 
266 
162 
140 


109 
88 
54 
24 
13 


6 
4 


om 


Sa 


ee ae, 


19 700 233 | 


for the years 1929 and 1930 


Increase 


£ 
192 543 


19 £08 


20 872 


1 438 
6 120 


4 391 
1 139 


8 281 


1974 
4°8 


Zol 


69 


13 


374 448 


(c) Export values 





2 952 901 
gee he eee 
— 2578 453 


Decrease 


£ 


911 721 
158 019 
499 590 
370 794 

24,997 


231 729 
222 038 


123 492 
110 223 
218 343 


18 275 | 

1. 352 

20 093 
o 367 | 
3 849 
3 588 
4112 
5 814 


144 


3 909 | 


144 
1 660 


1 118 
400 
v97 


nq 
2 


—— 
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Variation 


rer cent 


+2 
—18 
—10 
—27 
—23 

—2 
+11 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of Indla is the fact that until recent yeers little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essentiai to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progrese 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European. 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
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high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than are A years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from! Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 


the Bengal and Bihar and Orisss—Gondwana 
soal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


vinces but there are a number of smailer 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another. 


Provineral production of Coal during the years 1929 and 1930. 


Province 


1929. ' 1930 Increase, Decrease, 

Tons Fons Tons 
Assam 322,515 359,040 
Baluchistan 16,222 15,894 
Bengal 5,965,104 | 6,316.528 | 
Bihar and Orissa .. 15,133,144 15,064,425 | 68,719 
Central India 205,1 32 193,233 | 11,899 
Cential Provinces 882,331 955,858 | 
Hyderabad 815,575 812.298 | 3,977 
Punjab 43,136 00,619 | 
Rajputana ., 35,275 35 123 | 

Total 93,418,734 | 23,803,048 468.989 
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Value of Coal produced an Indva during the years 1929 and 1950 
1929 | 1930 
Value Value 

Value (£1 Rs 13 4) per | Value (£1 Rs 13 9) | per 

| ton ton 
| Rs £ Rs ap Rs ‘ Rs a p 
Assam 40 8» 704 304 903 1210 8 38 89 492 288 111 10 le 4 
Baluchistan 1 45 039 10 670 813 1 1 22 949 9107 711 9 
Bengil 2 28 49 786 1 705 208 313 3 |2 49 46 910 1 847 919 $15 2 
Bihar and Or: sa » 37” 64 328 | 4012 263 38 8 10 |0 v2 33 360 4091 360 310 8 
Ccntril India | 738192 08 820 v0 13 6 7 86 To4 58 278 41 2 
Central Provinces | 970708) | 276648; 4 4 3] 4089680 00293) | 4 4 6 
Hv derab id (a) vr 31 290 263 526 40 3 o0 88 547 228 781 12 10 
Punjab 2 89 89o 21 634 611 6 3 07 +99 22 770 6 1 2 
Rayputana | 199642} i4914|/ 110 8| 160232| 11869| 4 9 0 

Jotul = (8. 93.59124 | 6 668 591 9262)52> | 661 Lod! 
Avcriye oe $13 6 | »14 0 
(a) Lstimatcd 


The export statistics for coal dwin,, 
1930 show 1 laree decicasc of over 264 000 tons 
wvising the incucasc mm the previous veur 
of cver 100 00U toms the tc til exports of coil 
wnd coke tallinz fiom 726 610 tons to 461 188 


tons 128, fn of the Jatte; bemg coke (see 
fatl 8) Ih lar st portion of this decrease 
in port 1 tue te Hongkong which took 


only some 62 0UU tons Ww agunst ome 196 000 
tonsin the previous vou = AS Ia fore =the m yor 
portion of the cxports wont to Cesion which 
h wevei ft hk 84000 tons less than dwin,z the 
previous yeu Jxrports tc the Straits Settle 
meats (IMcMdim. Libuin) id tothe Phihppine 
Islands ind ¢ nim showid substantial decre wes 
Jh only  untiy to show any inciere wis the 
United Ain dom which took 27 087 tons 
iiainst 110 t ns in the previous yeir Other 
countiies 1h ibed ovc1 1. 000 tons less 

this ficur of cxpoits uthough the lowest 
for the »\ ue (1326 to 1930) during which the 
Indian Cc al Griding Bo ud his been ¢stablished 
sou verthel }ouble those of the five wears 
pie dinz the tiblshment of this Boird 
th picscnt rill must be we guded ws + icflection 
ct th bad trailing conditions 


Imports of coal and coke did not 
Show durin, 1930 i parallel fill is they decreased 
only trom 215 a60 tons 1n 1929 to 217 029 tons 
In 11,0 1s 702 tons of the litter consisted cf 
coke (see Lable 10)  Jhis sheht fill is miinly 
th balance vn 2a fill of somne 14 000 tons in 
mp rts from thc United Kin.dont balanecd by 
iN Lncrezse ot some 11 O00 tons from South ind 
Portuguese I21t Afric. Lhe total imports 
ire now Iess than half those of the pre wu 
quinqucpmium and 1 ¢impirison of pi war 
imp rts md ¢xports with thc figures from 1926 
to 1930 shcws that the depression 1n the Indian 
coal industry which continucd ti neatly the 
end of 1925 can no konaci be looked upon 1s 


IRON 


Bengal and Bibar and Orissa aze the only pro- 
vinces 1n India inwhich iron oreis mined for 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time 4 widespread in- 


dustry in India and thefe 1s hardly a district 


attiibutible to the competitive cffcct Cf foreign 
imported cou Phe average: surplus of Cxports 
ove. imports dung the voars 1926 to 1980 
Wis Infact seater than the surplus during the 
pre Wir quinquennium 


Labour in the Coal Mining Industry 


Ihe iverazc numbe: of porsons cmploved 
in the coalfields during the vei: showcd 4 
modcrate increase (2 v per cent ) wc ompanying 
the small rnaicase in production (1 6 per ccnt) 
The average output por person cmployed 
therciore showed 12 shght decrease to 129 1 
tons in contrast with the advances of iacecnt 
veus which have ben 110 5 tons for 1925, 
usingto 113 1ltons for 1)26 122 3tens for 1927 
125 5 tons for 1).8 id 130 4 tons for 192) 
Lacc pt for 1929 howev the fizure for 1990 
18 lighc: than any previously 1 corded — these 
Inghcr figures um duc pathy to im Incicascd 
use of mechinical coal cufters sand partly to 
conccntiafion of work Ywing the past few 
vears 2b lun number of colli ims hive been 
shut down and the labour absorbed in the 
remainde) this cconccntiition permits of a 
proportional 1¢duction of the supaivising st iff 
resulting in 1 ligt tonnage per head ‘There 
Was wi incieisc in the numbcr of deaths by 
accident fi m 2loin Jd) te 227 the latter 
figure isShowevci, betta: thin the uinuil avr az 
for the quinquc mim 1919 1923 which wis 274 
md only shghtl, above the wunnuil wcrige for 
the quinqucnnium 1924 1928 whih wis 218 
In iddition it iwlates to i production which 
1s over 3 million tons in Cxcess of the awe1aze 
tot 1)19 1923 and neatly 1? millon tons in 
excess of the iwciaze for 1924 1928 The death 
rate wis 12 per thousand persons employed 
in 19380 the svme 1s the figure fol the previous 
veal the w¢eraze figure fo1 the period 1919 1923 
wis 186 ind for the pcriod 1924 1928 was 1 16 


ORE. 


away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found The primitive iron smelter finds 
on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit thatno European fronmaster 
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would regard as worth his Serious consideration 
Early attempts tointroduce muropean processes 
for the manufacture of pig iron and stee] were 
recorded in 1880 in the South Arcot District 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been msde but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengg1 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
fron stone shales between the coal bearing Bara 
kar and Raniganj stages stretches east and west 
from the works and for many years the clay 
Ironstone nodules obtainable from this form 
ation formed the only supply Of Ore used in the 
blast furnaces Recently magnetite and hema 
tite have been Obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts and the production from 
the last named district hag largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron works The Bengallron and Stee] Com 
pany, Limited have now given up the use of 
ores Obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaming most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate Singh 
bh m Sume vearsago the Bengal Iron Steel 
(o Ltd secured two deposits of iron ore in 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hiil masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Buru 
retpectively Recent piospecting in this part of 
sinchbhum has led to the dis overy of numerous 
additional deposits of iron ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Crissa, a total distance of some 40 
nilesina S S W direction At Pansira Burn, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level the low ground on the west side bemg at 
about 1,100 feet above sea level The upper 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip tcr 
about 500 feet he ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from whicb 
it 1g separated bv banded hematite jaspers The 
ore itself is ligh grade micaceous hematite 
often jateritised at the outcrop Cross ents 
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into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friabie not far below the 
outcrop fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the eurface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the tron ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiri The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer Ore bodies in the Raipur dis 
trict supplies of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj The ore deposits 
have al] been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hmmatite, with 
small proportions of magnetite in close asso 
ciation with granite On the one hand and grani 
tic rocks on the other 


The production of 1ron ore 1 India 1s still 
steadily on the mcrease , India 18 now 1n fact 
the second largest producer in the Bmntish 
Empire, and  ~yields' place only to the 
United Kingdom Her output 1s of course 
still dwarfed by the production in the United 
States (over 60 million tons) and France (over 
40 million tons) her reserves of ore are how 
ever not much less than three quarters of the 
estimated total in the United States and there 
1s every hope that India will 1n the early future 
take a much more important place among 
the worlds producers of iron ore 


In 1930 however the prevailing depression 
was reflected 1n a decrease in the Indian output 
over the previous year of 23 8 percent amounting 
to 578930 tons The figures hown against 
the Keonjhar aud May urbhany Statesin the rable 
givenh r with represent the production by the 
United Steel Corporation o Asia Ltd and the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd _ respectively 
Of the total prcduction of 1 099 435 tons shown 
against Singhbhum 391 508 tons were produced 
by the Tata Ir n and Steel Co Ltd from their 
Naomundi mine 241 404 tons by the Bengal 
Tron Co Ltd from their Pansira Ajita and 
Maclellan mines and 447 786 tons by the Indian 
Tron & Steel Co Ltd frcm their mines at Gua 
the remaining 183" tons were produced by 
another firm The output of iron ore in Burma 
1s by the Burm: Corporation Limited and 15 
used as a flux in lead smelting 


Quantity anisralie of Iror o e produced wn Indva duriny the years 1929 and 1330 























1929 1930 
Quant tv | Value (£1=Rs 13 4) | Quantity | Value (£1—=Rs 13 9d) 
Behar and Orissa— Tons £ Tons Rs £ 

Keonjhar 187 203 7 48 812 55 882 24 909 31 136 2 306 

Mayurbhan) 7098 o | 22 79 625 170 121 659 392 | 19 78 176 146 932 

Sambalpur 21 14o 11 6 45 3 

Singhbhum 1 390 245 | 31627 7 236 024 | 1 099 435 | 26 20 243 194 092 

urma— (a) (a) 

Northern Shan St ites 46140 | 184560 13 773 33 458 | 133 832 9913 
Central Provinces 71> 2145 160 925 277. 206 
Mysore 445506} 113222 8 449 31000 | 106 320 ” 876 

Total 2 428 055 | 64 91 236 484 4_0 | 1 849 625 | 48 72 527 360 928 


(a) Estimated 
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In contrast to the preceding year there was | 
a slight fall in the total output of iron and steel 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co at Jamshedpur 
Ihe production of pigiron fell from 722 950 
tons in 1929 to 695 923 tons 1n 1930, but there 
were incieases in the production of steel 
(including steel rails) from 410,923 tonsin 1929 
to 427,035 tons 1n 1980 and of ferro man 
ganese from 3630 tons in 1929 to 4576 
tonsin 1930 The produckion of pig iron by the 
Bengal Iron Co fell from 196,080 tons in 1929 
to 103,929 tonsin 1930 their output of products 
made from their pigiron in 1930 amounted 
to 8,153 tons of sleepers and chairs, and 34,838 
tons of pipes and other castings against 11 153 
tons and $2445 tons respectively, in 1929 
The Indian Jron & Steel Co decreased their 
production of pig iron from 451,059 tons in 1929 
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to 854 772 tonsin 1980 ‘he output of pig fron 
by the Mysore Iron Worke fell from 21,452 
tons 1n 1929 to 20,668 tons in 1980 The total 
production of pig iron in India fell from 1 391 541 
tons 1n 1929 to 1,175,292 tons in 1930 


Exports of Pig iron—With the decrease 
in the production of pig iron 1n India recorded 
above, the quantity exported fell slightly from 
548,881 tons in 1929 to 502,629 tons in 1930 
Japan is still the principal consumer of Indian 
pig iron, but the proportion fell from 70 per 
cent of the total exports in 1929 to 40 per cent 
in 1930 The United Kingdom and the United 
States of America both took substantially 
fncreased amounts There was a fall in the 
export value per ton of pigiron from Rs 45 7 
(£3 41)1n 1929 to Rs 41 2 (£2 05) 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
ears ago by quarrying the deposits of the 

izagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
1a the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour 1n glass making, and it 1s also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
total output was 16C,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing 


Record Output 1h 1927 —Before the year 
1926, the rec production of manganese in 
India took place in the year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,690,357, 
fob Indian ports, the rise in output was, 
however, accompanied byadecrease m value. 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded a of 1,129,353 tons, accompanied 
by a mise value to the peak figure of 
£2,844,237,f0b Indian ports During the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,821,201, fob Indian 
ports In 1928, the upward tendency was not 
Inaintained the output falling to 978,449 tons 
valued at £2,198,895 f o b dian ports 
In 1929, the output rose again slightly to 994,279 
tons, but the value fell heavily to £1,571,080, 
and 1n 1930 the output fell substantially to 
829 946 tons with a heavy fall in value to 
£1,200,236 The decrease, totalling 164,338 tons, 


was distributed over all producing districts 
and states, except Sandur State which showed 
@N increase of some 56,000 tons One new pro- 


ducer appeared on the scene, namely Bonai State 
23 


in Bihar and Orissa, with an initial production 
of 165 tons. 


The continued fall inthe price of manga- 
nese ore from 1924 to 193018 to be correlated 
with the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate 
of increase of the world s production of manga- 
hese ore was much greater than the rate of 
increase in the worlds production of pig iron 
and steel And although there was a fall in 
the worlds output of manganese ore in 1928, 
there was a very large increase in 1929, greater 
than was justified by the increased production 
of iron and steel in that year, and it 18 evident 
that the world s available supplies of manganese- 
ore are now much in excess of requirements 
Russia, by non economic methods of exploitation 
and finance, 1s able to place large quantities 
of ore on the market at a price well below both 
the critical figure of 13 0 pence referred to above 
and also below any revised figure allowing for 
the fall in index figures ‘The large deposits 
of high grade manganese ore discovered near 
Postmasburg in South Africa are also being 
developed, and it may be anticipated that 
eventually South Africa will secure a substantial 
portion of the worlds market It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in spite of the apparent 
propane of the Indian manganese industry 
n 1929 and 1930 as judged from figures of 
production and export, yet by 1930 the industry 
as a whole had arrived at a stage of relative 
se a causing many operators to cease 
wor 

The present chief sources of production 
of manganese ore are now India, Russia, the 
Gold Coast, and Brazil, whilst substantial supplies 
of ore are forthcoming from Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia 


There is a steady consumption of mangane- 
se-ore at the works of the pa ee Indian 
iron and steel companies, not only for use in the 
steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and for the manufacture of ferro manganese, 
but also for addition to the blast furnace charge 
in the manufacture of pigiron The consump- 
tion of manganese-ore by the Indian iron and 
steel industry 1n 1930 amounted to 46,099 tons, 
against 47,435 tons in 1929 
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Quantity and value of Manganese-ore produced vn Indwa during 1929 and 1930. 


Quantity. 
Tons. 

Bihar and Orissa— 

Bonai State .. ss ee a 

Keonfhar State .. we a 53,483 

Singhbhum ee oe a 22,698 
Bombay— 

Belgaum ee is Sa 8,666 

Chhota Udaipur... is , 9,415 

North Kanara .. se ‘ 6,245 

Panch Mahals .. ws ‘ 56,326 
Central Provinces— 

Balaghat.. a tie Ss £63,105 

Bhandara aie ae Hs 156,525 

Chhindwara ‘ da e 29,814 

Nagpur .. ws és ie 172,559 
Madras— 

Bellary .. ea ee 7 10,585 

Cuddepah ee ee ee @e 

Sandur State .. ‘6 Se 140,604 

Vizagapatam .. a ‘ 24,533 
Mysore— 

Chitaldrug é% ae ; 687 

Shimoga .. ee a ; 38,436 

Tumkur .. ae “i wis 718 

Total .. 994,279 


1929. 19380. 
Value f.o.b. Value f.0.b, 
at India Quantity. at Indian 
porta. ports. 

£ Tons. £ 
se 165 171 
62,338 37,356 88,751 
$8,965 11,203 17,644 
14,877 2,356 8,711 
15,888 8,984 5,080 
10,721 4,500 7,087 
96,693 36,542 57,653 
482,359 220,018 $70,364 
286,962 150,133 252,724 
54,659 27,170 45,735 
$16,358 155,023 260,955 
9,131 3,470 2,646 
- 50 38 
121,857 145,961 111,295 
23,715 12,218 11,286 
611 241 195 
85,233 18,283 14,779 
663 278 222 
1,571,030 829,946 1,200,236 





Exports, including the quantities exported from Mormugoa in Portuguese India, fol! from 964,489 
tons in 1929 to 773,026 tons in 1930, 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutt: in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount bemg 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Bs. 1,651,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 0unces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1908, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 3,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was Do more than 2402. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces ig 
obtained by washing. Gold washing js carried on 
1D a great many districtsin India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making jewellery. 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the years 1929 and 1980. 
1929. 1930. 
en Labour. 
| Quantity. Value (£1=Rs.13.4, | Quantity.| Value (£1=Rs. 18.5). 
0z8. Rs. £ 023, Rs. £ 
Bthar ¢€ 
Orissa— 
Singhbhum.. | 30.0 1,500 112 30.0 1,500 11 10 
Burma— | 
Katha a 23.5 1,420 106 44.8 3,225 239 1 
Upper Chind- 12.6 1,102 82 14.8 1,225 91 (a) 
win. 
Rashmir és 
Mysore 66.3 2,700 201 aie Ye - 
Punjab ..| 863,741.4 | 2,06,57,288 | 1,541,585 | 329,133.9 | 1,86,78,704 | 1,383,615 | 17,312 
United Pro- 1.9 108 8 6.9 867 27 34 
vinces big 3.7 200 15 1.9 100 7 8 
Total 2 363,869.4 | 2,06,64,268 | 1,542,109 | 329,232.3 | 1,86,85,211 , 1,384,090 | 17,365 


(a) Not available. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas—one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast, 
This belt extends to the productive oil flelds of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-flelds are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these flelds. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yletaed a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31 millon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 56% million gallons in 1912, 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern agp i Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the abel Yh district during 
1911. Of) was struck at bu in 1910,the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 


which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
1912. The existence of ofl in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
ear up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
hat year the annual production has been 
between 24 and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful, 


The world’s production of petroleum 
in 1926 amounted to nearly 150 million long 
tons, of which India contributed 0.72 per 
cent. In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 
million tons, of which the Indian proportion 
on a practically stationary production, fell to 
0.64 per cent In 1928, there was another 
substantial rise in the world’s production, which 
reached the figure of over 181 million tons. 
In 1929 there was another jump to over 202 
million tons, but in 1930 the world’s production 
fell to about 193} million tons. e United 
States alone showed a fall greater than the total 
fall. Decreases were also shown by Mexico, 
Peru, Columbia, Argentina, Poland, and Japan. 
But all other producers including Indla showed 
an increase in production, the most important 
increase being shown by Russia, Roumania, 
and Persia. The United States contributed 
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63 per cent. Of the world’s supply in 1930, 
Venezuela 9.7 per cent. and Russia 9.5 per cent. 
In 1928, India contributed 0.64 per cent., 
which fell to 0.60 per cent. in 1929 and rose to 
0.62in 1930; her position on the list of petro- 
leum producing countries fell from 11th in 1929 
to 12th in 1930 her place being taken by 
Trinidad 


Although petroleum statistics indicate that 
itis becoming more and more difficult to maintain 
the output of India (including Burma) 
at the high levels reached in 1919 and 1921, 
when peak productions of well over 305} million 

llons were reached, the production thereafter 

ng to 281,113,909 gallons in 1927, yet the 
production during 1928 reached the figure of 
805,943,711 gallons, in 1929 the figure of 
$06,148,093 gallons and in 1980 the figure of 
$11,030,108 gallons, the last totals being the high- 
est ever recorded. Theincrease in 1930 representa 
the balance of a very large proportionate increase 
in the production of Assam to a figure not 

viously approached, and of a small recovery 
pn the output of Burma, against a very serious 
fall in the output of the Punjab. This small 
total increase in output in 1930 was accompanied 
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by a large decrease in value amounting to 
Rs. 1,18,28,197 (£911,721) or 19 percent. The 
increase in output recorded in 1928, 1929 and 
1930 to a higher peak, is a reflection of the 
marked increase in the output of Assam from 
1.8 per cent, in 1916, to 6% per cent. of the total 
in 1924 and 15 per cent. of the total output 
in 1930, which has roughly neutralised the fall 
in the output of Burma during the same period 
and this year also the heavy fall in the output 
of the Punjab. 


The Yenangyaung field of Upper Burma, 
the most highly developed field in the Indian 
Empire, again shows a small decline in output. 
In 1924, it succeeded in showing an increase 
of nearly 64 million gallons, but this temporary 
arrest in the inevitable decline was more than 
neutralised by a dropin 1925 of over 21} million 
galions. In 1926, the drop amounted to 144 
million gallons, in 1927 to 8% million gallons, 
in 1928 to 14 million gallons, 1929 to one million 
gallons and in 1930 to 2 million gallons. It is 
interesting to note that the production in 
Yenangyaung still includes oil derived from the 
old, Burmese hand-dug wells. 


Quantity and Value of Petroleum produced tn India during the years 1929 and 1930, 























1929. 1930. 
_ Quantity. Value (£]=Rs. 13.4). Quantity | Value (£1—Rs. 13.5) 
Gals. Rs. £ Gals. Rs. £ 
Assam— 
Badarpur .-| 2,086,275 5,09,069 37,990 2,841,382 7,10,345 52,618 
Digboi ..| 31,497,054 53,78,403| 401,878) 43,968,666 75,08,043 556,151 
Masimpur 5,360 1,340 100 520 130 10 
Patharia ja ee es ee 3,314 828 61 
Burma — 
Akyab 3 1,980 914 68 ae oe 
Kyaukpyu 15,034 13,690 1,022 14,618 13,277 984 
Minbu 5,815,252] 12,41,798 92,672 5,038,476 8,18,752 60,648 
Singu 91,481,726; 1,94,39,867) 1,450,736 95,368,470| 1,54,97,376| 1,147,954 
Thayetmyo 746,221 1,58,572 11,834 503,811 81,869 6,064 
Upper Chindwin 2,796,560 2,09,74 15,652 2,858,096 2,14,357 15,879 
Yenangyat  (in- 
Tana) a -| 17,606,935 37,598,710 280,575 19,877,276 40,37,572 299,079 
Yenangyaung ..| 134,936,816] 2,88,10,684| 2,150,051| 132,898,282) 2,16,99,718) 1,607,386 
Punjab— 
Attock --| 19,208,880 47,02,220| 858,375 7,662,200 19,15,550 141,893 
Total ..| 306,148,003 6,48,26,009 4,800,448] $11,030,108} 5,24,97,812) 3,888,727 
2 OEE Sa SPER: 
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Imports of Kerosene Oil into India during the years 1929 and 1930, 
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1929. 1930. 
Quantity. Value (£1=Rs. 13.4). Quantity. | Value (£1=Rs. 13.5.) 
‘rom— Gals. Rs. £ Gals. Rs. £ 
Russia .. 7,877,464 38,30,591 285,865; 11,407,382 56,61,482 419,369 
Georgia 30,197,585} 1,62,36,619) 1,211,688) 19,156,236) 1,03,48,121 786,527 
Azerbaijan 4,805,342 26,90,837 2(0,808} 15,676,580 75,086,223 556,017 
Persia .. 23,321,758| 1,19,18,640 889,451! 25,964,626! 1,33,29,372 987,361 
Straits Se ttle- 
ments (includ- 9,020,855 47,238,576 352,506, 3,053,401 17,02,056 126,078 
ing Labuan).. 
- 2,770,200 15,96,922 119,173] 1,888,338 11,80,870 88,213 
omeo .. = 
wane ites of} 23,549,135;  1,48,87,465} 1,073,691; 23,750,506} 1,50,45,779| 1,114,502 
merica se 
2,258,214 11,52,880 86,036) 8,592,127 43,85,623 324,861 
Other Countries . 
Total 103,300,553) 5,65,37,530| 4,219,218) 108,489,306) 5,91,69,526| 4,382,928 
Imports of Fuel Oils wnto India during the years 1929 and 1930. 
1929. 1930, 
Quantity. | Value (£1=—Rs.13 4). Quantity. Value (£1—Rs. 13.5). 
From— Gals. Rs. £ Gals. Rs, £ 
Persia .. .| 88,735,530 |1,67,17,599 1,247,582 | 72,703,388 |1,38,45,060 | 1,025,560 
Straits Settlements] 10,331,396 | 22,13,486 165,185 | 9,571,245 | 19,382,115 143,120 
including 
buan). 
Borneo .. .-| 15,796,660 | 31,60,037 235,824 | 24,084,140 | 51,90,332 384,469 
Other countries . 102,444 18,505 1,381 1,223,492 4,87,815 36,134 
TOTAL .. {114,966,080 |2,21,09,627 | 1,649,072 |107,582,265 |2,14,55,322 | 1,589,283 
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Amber, Graphite and Mica —Amber is found 
in very small quantities in Burma, Graphite 
is found in small quantities in vanous places 
but little progress has been made in mining 
except in Travancore The total output 
in 1929 was 89 tons India has for many 
years been the lIcading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the worlds 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts compared with 
43,650 cwts in 1913 Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regardto the export of mica, 
the output fell off considervbly in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demind in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years. 


There was 8 slight fall in the declared produc- 
tion of mica from 63 231 cwts, valued at 
Rs 26,509,759 (£198,489) in 1929 to 52 727 
tons valued at Rs 26,68,986 (£197,703) in 1930 
This is the highest production yet recorded, 
with the exception of that of 1918 (54,710 cwts ) 
and 1929 The output figures are incomplete, 
and a more accurate idea of the size of the 
industry is to be obtained from the export 
figures In the years 1928 and 1929 the 
quantity exported was more thin double the 
reported production, whilst in both the years 
1926 and 1927 also the export fizure was 
approximately double the reported production 
figure In 1930 the recorded exports were, 
however, only some 57 per cent, 1n excess of 
the reported production. 


The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal importers 
of Indian mica, absorbed 41 7 per cent and 
and 34 6 per cent, respectively, during 1929, 
and 28 9 per cent and 46 4 per cent during 
1980 Germany took 8 8 per cent and 9 4 
per cent, pecpee ey of the total quuntities 
exported during the years 1929 and 1930 
The average value of the exported mica incic ised 
ey from Rs 90 5 (£6 7) per cwt in 1929 
to Rs 91 5 (£6 8) perewt in 1930 ‘Theexports 
fell from 116,075 cwts in 1929 valued at £784 092 
to 82,009 cwts valued at £562054 This 15 
the lowest total valuc recorded since 1923, when 
the value of the mica exports was £ 538,435 


The difference between exports and production 
is generally attributed to theft from the mines 
If this be the only explanation we must assume 
that during the threc years prior to 1930 thc re has 
been as much mica stolen as won by honest 
means 
into the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
the ele of which was in attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by licensing miners 
and dialers, the bill was, however, rejected 
In March, 1980, however, a similar bill to regulate 
ne poe on and transport of and trading 
in mica was passed and from the figures presented 
as analysed above it appears that this bill may 
already have produced a good effect. 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.—A consider- 
able increase in the production of tin-ore in 
Burma has again to be reported for 1930, during 
which the output amounted to 4,270 9 tons 
valued at Rs 45,654,147 (£387,344) 1n the preced- 
ing year. The decreasein the value per ton is, of 
course, due to the fall in the price of the 
metal, This increase in output is mainly 


Early in 1928 a bill was introduced | 
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the balance of a very large increase from Mawchi 
in the Southern Shan States, and a smalier 
decrease in the output of Mergui Milling 
operations were suspended at Mawchiin August 
1927 pending the installation of additional 
plant and further development Milling was 
resumed in February 1930 and this explains 
the large increase The figure for 1930 includes 
1 250 tons from Mawchi, calculated to be the 
proportion of tin-ore in 2,193 tons of concentrates 
derived from mixed wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite- 
ore; these concentrates are assumed to contain 
43 per cent of wolfram and 57 per cent of 
cassiterite There is no reported output of 
block tin. 


Imports of unwrought tin increased slightly 
from 55358 cwts valued at Rs _ 80,95,974 
(£604 177) in 1929 to 86,789 cwts valued at 
Rs 62,338,676 (£461,754) in 1930, over 96 per 
cent of these imports came from the Straits 
Settlements Wrought tin, to the extent 
of 423 cwts valued at Rs 80,661 (£2,271) was 
also imported into India during 1930 


In contrast with the increases in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Bawdwin mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs 
recorded during the previous four years, 1925 
to 1928, 1929 and 1930 were marked by decrease, 
amounting to 124211 ozs and 226,277 ozs 
respectively These relatively small decreases 
in quantity were accompanied bv a small fall 
of value in 1929 and a very marked fall in 1930 
The output of silver obtained as a bye-product 
from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore showed 
a trivisl increase 


The production of lead-ore at the Bawdwin 
mines of Burma increased from 463,972 tons 
In 1929 to 529 814 tons in 1930, but the total 
amount of metal extracted decreased from 
80 238 tons of lead (including 1,200 tons of 
antimonial lead) valued at Rs 2 50,00,613 
(£ 1 805 717) in 1929 to 79 730 tons (including 
1700 tons of antimoniil leid) valued at Rs 
18504,6 6 (£1 370,712) The quantity of 
silver extrictcd from the Bawdwin orec fell 
from 7 280517 ozs valued at Rs_ 1 07,831,482 
(£800 857) in 1929 to 7054206 ozs valued at 
Rs 7687 674 (£569 457) in 1930 The value 
of the lead pr ton fell from Rs 311 6 (£23 2) 
in 1929 to Rs 232 1 (£17 2) in 1930, whilst 


' the value of the silver fell from Rs 1 7 7 (26,40d ) 


per oz, 1n 1929 to Rs 151 (19 37d) in 1930, 
[he ore reserves in the Bawdwin mine as 
cileulited at the end of June, 1930, totalled 
4 265 665 tons (against 4140969 tons at the 
end of June 1929) with an average composition 
of 25 5 per cent, of lead, 15 3 per cent, of 
zinc, 0 88 per cent of copper, and 20 4 ozs, 
silver per ton of lead Included in this re-erve 
are 223,000 tons of copper ore 


Zinc —A Wonograph on zine ores issued 
by the Impersl Institute in 1917 says that 
during the pact fitty years zinc ores have 
receiv. d but ! ttle attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1918 The 

roduction of zine concentrates by the Burma 

rporation Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 58,485 tons valued at Rs 
54,80,03 4 ‘£408,958) In 1929 to 57,620 tons valued 
at Rs. 25 78,309 (£190,516) in 1980, The heavy 
fall in value per ton reflects the world-wide 
depression e exports during 1930 amoynted 


Mines and Minerals 


to 64,800 tons valued at Rs 64,80,075 (£480,005) 
against 67,408 tons valued at Rs. 68,00,980 
(£507,532) in the preceding year. 


Gem Stones —-The only preciovs and semi 
precious stones at present mined In India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spiel tourmal: e 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber The production of diamonds in 
Central India fell from 1627 5 carats valued 
at Rs 1,27,101 (£9,485) in 1929 to 1,821 2 
carats valued at Rs 72,583 (£5,373) Of this 
latter production 1,197 8 carats were produced 
in Panna State and the remainder in Charkhari 
Ajalgarh and Byawar 


A severe decline in the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
in 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the tndustry The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale in September, 1926 The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines however, 
made good use of its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output in 1926 
exceeded that of the previous vear by over a 
lakh of rupees This encouraging result was 


effected by a rigorous economy and an extension . 


“II 


of a systen. of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
in the Kyaungdwin mine—the only one stil 
worked by European methods. 


During 1927, however, production fell in 
value by over 1} lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
spinels procaed there having been a slight 
increase in the value of the rubies During 1928, 
there was another very large decline in value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe dropin the value of the sapphires produced 
as before, there was a slight increase in the value 
of the rubies The value of the 1929 production 
was slightlv above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
derable increase 1n the value of the rubles found, 
largely balanced by another large fall 1n the 
value of sapphires produced In 1980 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value per carat of the 
sapphires produced 18 the highest recorded for 
many years Judging from reports in the Rangoon 
7 «mes this1s due to the opening up by the Burma 
Ruby Mines, Ltd , of the new Pagoda mine at 
Kathe leading to the find of 4 fine sapphire of 
630 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carats. 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported 


SALT 


There was a Slight increase in 1930 In the total output of salt amounting to some 2,000 tons 


& very substantial increase of 128,202 tons from Aden, 


th a small increase from Bombay and 


Sind, being largely neutralised by substantial falls in the output of Madras (79,452 tons) and 


Northern India (50,395) and a slight fallin Burma 


Imports of salt into India increased substantially 


by 81,000 tons, the major portion of the increase being due to Italian East Africa, with smaller 
rncreaseg from Germany, Lgyptand Spain Decreases were shown by the United Kingdom and Aden. 


Quanity and value of Salt produced in Indva during the years 1929 and 1930 


1929. 


a 
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| Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13.4) Quantity | Value (£1=—Rs 18 5) 
Tons Rs £ Tons Rs. £ 
Aden 246,243 17,038,958 127,161 | 374,445 42,069,192 | 316,286 
Bombay and Sind 509,884 29,79,004 222,320 | 518,376 | 25,75,400 | 190,770 
Burma 23,825 6,41,092 47,843 19,223 3,11,458 23,071 
Gwalior (a) 21 1,031 77 25 1,115 83 
Madras 421,208 24 86 220 185,539 341 756 19,53,961 144,738 
Northern India 507,918 35,038,570 261 460 457 523 36,30,283 268,910 
Total 1,709,099 | 113,14 9¢5| 844,400 (1,711,348 | 1,27,41,409 | 943.508 








(a) Figures relate to official years 1929-30 and 1930-81, 
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Imports of Salt into India during the years 1929 and 1930. 

1929. 1930. 
| Quantity. | Value (£1=Rs. 18.4). Quantity. Value (£1—=Rs. 18°65.) 
Tons. Rs. £ Tons. Rs. £ 
From— 
United Kingdom 72,863 17,55,579 131,013 51,552 11,19,1385 82,899 
Germany (a) 60,469 14,26,498 106,455 95,161 20,75,999 | 153,778 
Spain ., 64,871 11,07,026 82,614 71,115 15,09,302 | 111,800 
re ant Depen- 220,415 43,57,963 $25,221 211,245 34,038,223 | 252,091 
encies. 
Egypt .. ae 104,225 21,39,687 159,678 123,512 21,386,796 | 158,281 
It ben an Kast 57,030 11,27,672 84,155 123,189 19,08,442 | 141,366 
Ca, 
Other countries 37,404 7,26,820 54,240 12,855 2,05,404 15,216 
Total ..| 607,277 | 1,26,47,245 | 943,376 688,629 | 1,23,55,301 | 915,430 
(a) Revised. 


a gil | to aR oh of the Chief In- 
otor of es in India, under the Indian 
ines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1929 
by L, Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 


Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 


Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928. 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXTY). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ ssociation 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
ae throughout the Presidency of Bom- 

ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalal Street, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Re. & which was gradually raised to Bs. 7,000. 


The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs. 21,800. In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business. This buildin 
was pulled down and the extension was comple 
last year. The present value of the card is 
about Rs. 7,000. The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the B grckooraria of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fled for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
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change. Business m Government Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall 


In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
m Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body it was ievived m 
1922. It has ceased to function again 


Committee of Enquiry —In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombav appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methcds 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 


The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a munority report The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 


In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mull scrips The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that mndicated above will be unlikely. 


For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
In the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 


In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Ex e Associ- 
ation was formed, 4 Representative Committee 


came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed Into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions ‘The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industnes, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom 

In June, 1923, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
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capital of Rs 3 lakhs divided into 800 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 380th September At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 220, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 


The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
& little above 500. The Committee has restrio- 
ted the further sale of new shares until it deems 
1t necessary to revise its decision, exception 
being made in the case of a partner dissociating 
from an existing firm Anyone intending 
to become a member is required to purchase a 
share from a membcr and the admission fee 
charged by the Association is Rs 6,000. ‘The 
conduct of members and of business 1s controlled 
by bye-laws, customs and usages being fully 
honoured The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract 1s passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. ‘The principle 
business transacted 1s connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, ete.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 


A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a2 Committee which elects several Sub- 
Committees and Hony Office Bearers—the 
President, two Joint Hony Treasurers and the 
Hony. Secretary The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
Committees and the Hon Office Bearers. The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases. 


The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Range This building—one of the finest 
spectmen of its kand—was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 6 pm _ “This floor also contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retirmg places for the 
benefit of the members. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 


The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th ge 1920 and deals Prncipally in Mill 
shares Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs 100 ‘Ihe onmginal 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
aE ee have deposited a security of 

3,000. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
wnerchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Conmerce and numerous kmdred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance, But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Amising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
ls exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
aud constantly work in association. 


The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizmg the increasing attention demanied 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an ‘“‘ Hast India Section ’’ of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sepse affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such. 
close relationship, because it 1s generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 


achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 


the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate reauirements in particular matters 


A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra 
bim, a leading mullowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great, 
Improvement m strengthening Inilan com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoys original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com-: 
mercial Congress. ‘The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay, 
The ligt of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercia) 
asaociations of Bombay were prepared to co-' 
operate actively. 


The Congrees was attended by severa] hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Carrimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Oommerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and on 
work, Ihe Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution, 


The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and Stee. 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
&3 approved by the Congress .— 


I. The name of the Chamber will be ‘THz 
ASSOCIATED INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMEROE.” 


II The Registered Office of the Chamber 
Wul be in Bombay. 


III The objects for which the Chamb 
established are sis ene 


(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercia) Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 


To attam those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish im its separate capacity. 


(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade csutres of the Country. 


(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 


(2) 


Ihe Articles of Association provided ‘‘ There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and “‘sem- 
annual Or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisitiun Of one-third of tho total number o 
members addressed to the Secretary ... ’ 


The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived 1t in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 3lst December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “ Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body bemg ‘‘at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs 1t to be located.”” Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the followmg — 


(a) To poome Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and ,;manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 
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(0) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations 
connected with the common 
Indian business. 


To enter intoany arrangement with any 

Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtam and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges ard concessions 


To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Kederation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
Shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Iederation. 


To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or 1n part similar 
to those of this Federation. 


(f) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 


To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute andissue bills of exchan,e, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities, 


The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
ew., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 


{c) 


(2) 


(e) 


(9) 
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merce (Subscription Bs. 300) and others consiat- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 


on all subjects | Rs. 150). 
good of | 


The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1982 — 


| President —Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 


Vice President —Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 


Members of the Executwe Committee —Mr. G. D. 
Bula (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), 
Sir Purshotamdas Tharkurdas, Kt, CIE, 
M BB, (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), 
Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Factory Owners’ 
Federation, Delhi) Mr. B. Das, MLA, 
Bihar & Orissa Chaniber of Commerce 

atni) Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad 

Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad) Mr. 
M L MDahanukar (Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay) Mr. Fakirjee Cowas- 
jee ie & Shippers Chamber, Karachi). 
Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty, ML A., (Indian 
Chamber ot Commerce, Coimbatore) Mr. 
Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee, (The Indian Salt 
Association, Bombay) Mr. M Mohamed 
Ismail Saib (Southern India Skin & Hide 
Merchants’ Association, Madras), Mr J. C, 
Ghose (Indian lea Planters’ Association, 
Jalpaigur!) 


Honorary Treasurers—Mr D P. Khaitan 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta). 
Mr R L Nopany (Jute Balers’ Association, 
Calcutta) 

Co-opted Members —Mr M. A. Master, Bombay. 
Sir Chunilal V Mehta, KOsI, Bombay. 
Mr A L Ojha, Calcutta Mr H. P. Bagaria, 
Calcutta Lala Padampat Singhania, Cawn- 
pore Lt. P. 8S, Sodhbans, Lahore. 

Secretary —Mr. D. G. Mulherkar. 

Office Address--Phoenix Building, 
Lstate, Bombay. 

Telegraphue Address —“* 


Ballard 
Unicomind”’ 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Eachange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “in 
particular in Calcutta.” There are two classes 
of members Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 


Merchants, bankers, shipowners, frepresen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining OF manu- 
facture, and jomt stock companies or other 
corporations, formed ior any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 


The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1929 30 .— 


President.—Hon. Mr. P. H. Browne (Messrs, 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.) 


Vice-President.—Mr, E. C. Benthall (Messrs, 
Bird & Co,). 


Committee.—Mr. Duncan Campbell (Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China); Mr. G.H. 
Colvin, ¢.B, CMG.,D.8.0. (The East Indian 
Rulway); Mr.T. W. Dowding (Messrs. Turner 
Morrison & Co., Ltd.), Mr. L. V. Heathcote (The 
Burmah Shell Ol Storage and Distributing Co. 
of India Ltd ), Mr. J Reid Kay (Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co., Ltd.), Mr. J. Mei Austin (Messrs. 
Jardine Skinner & Co); Mr. R. A. Towlor 
(Messrs. McLeod & Co). 


The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. D. K, 
Cunnison. Assistant Secretary, Mr. <A. C. 
Daniel. 


The following are the public bodies (amon 
others) to which the Chamber has the right o 
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returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year are :— 

Council of State—The Hon'ble Mr. P. H. 
Browne, 0.B.E. 


Bengal Legislative Council_—Mr. G. BR. Dain, 
(The Calcutta Tramways Co., Ltd.); Mr. 
H, Birkmyre (Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers); Mr. 
C. C. Miller (Messrs. Hoare Maller & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr, C. R. Sumner (Messrs. Kilburn & Co.); Mr. 
J. Mein Austin (Messrs. Jardine Skimer & Co.); 
Mr, W.C. Wordsworth (The Statesman Ltd.). 


Caleutta Port Commission.—The Hon'ble 
Mr, P.H. Brown, 0.B.E. (Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.); Mr. T.W. Dowding (Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison & Co., Ld.), Mr.C. de M. Kellock 
(Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.); Mr. 
J. Reid Kav (Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. A. McD. Eddis (\fessrs. Gladstone, Wyllie 
& Co.); Mr. G@. W. Leeson (Messrs. Macneill 
& Co.), 


Calcutta Municipal Corporation.—Mr. J. Camp- 
bell Forrester, M.L.0. (Messrs. Smith Forrester & 
Co.), Mr. Geo. Morgan, C.1.B. (Messrs. Morgan, 
Walker & rg A Mr. H. A. Luke (Messrs. W. 
Haworth & Co); F. Roonney (The Benga) 
Telephone Co., Ld.); Mr. N. R. Lake (Messrs. 
James Luke & Son); Mr. J. B. Ross (Messrs. 
Shaw Wallace Co.). 

Bengal Boiler Commission.—Measrs, Johp 

Williamson (Union Jute Mills, South) ; 
H. H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule & Co.) and 
B. Hornton (Burn & Co., Ld.) 


Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum.— 
Mr.T. W. Dowding (Turner, Morrison & 
Co., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission.—Messrs. 
W. B. Utley, A.M.,1.L.E.,(Martin & Co.) and 
@. Y. Robertaon (Union Jute Coy.’s 8. Mill), 

Calcutta Improvement Trust.—Mr. Geo. Mor- 
gan, O.1.E., M.L.A. (Morgan, Walker & Co.). 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 

other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce '— 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association. 

Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa: 
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tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Asgsocia- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 


Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Association, 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance AS$sociation. 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration tor the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toma of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the ‘Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers a8 may, ftom time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal, The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and aseistants. 


The Chamber also malntains a Licensed 
Veasurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superiptendent (Mr. R. 
Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith)and 
six Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J.G. 
Smyth), A. H. Mathewsa,G. C. G. Smyth andC. C. 
H. Bowden, J. B. F. Henfrey and B. Perry, and 
the staff at the time of the last official 
returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade uf the 
port is followed, The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in tLe preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calculta Prices Current, 
and also publishes a large number Of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interesta of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
¢ions between parties willing or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 


There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil Mem- 
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bers Rs 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship-owners, 
representatives of commercial, transport or 
insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber 


The following constitute the Managing Com 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1931 — 


President —Mr Sheolkussen Bhatter 


Senror Vice President —-Mr A L Oyha 

Vice Presudent —Mr R L Nopany 

Members—Mr G D Birla, Mr D P Khaitan, 
Mr Anandji Handas Mr G L Mehta, 
Mr h J Purohit, Mr Habib Mohamed , 
Mr N L Pun, Mr H P Bagaria, 
Mr W C Banerjee, Mr Maneklal Nanavati 
Mr Mohanlal [allubhu, Mr M C 
Raisurana Mr Kassim A Mohamed, Mr 
C 8 Rangiswam1, and Mr Radbakissan 
Chamaria 


Secretary Mr M P Gandhi, MA, FRES, 
FSS 


The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber —The Calcutta Rice Merchants’ 
Association, Last India Jute Association, Ltd 
Exchange and Bullion Brokers’ Association, 
Indian Steel Agents’ Association, Calcutta 
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Kirana Association, Gunny Trades’ Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association and Jute 
Balers’ Association 
The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to vanous 
trades Witha view tocoverthe varying nature 
of disputes ansing in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tnbunil of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades —{1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General 
Chamber’s representatives on— 
Caleutia Port Commissioners Mr G L Mehta 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Advisory Commutiee° 
Mr Anandji Haridas 
Last Indian Raslway Adnsng Commettee. 
Mr D P Khaitan 


Board of Apprenticeship Trawung Mr 
D P Khaitan 
Railway Rates Advisory Commitee Messrs 


Anandji Handas, H P Bagana, G D 
Birla, Faizulla Gangjee and D P Khaitan 
Calcutta Socrety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Anumals Mr Narayandas Bajoria 
Bengal Conciliation Panel Messrs D P 
Khaitan, Anandji Haridas and N. Rajab- 


ally 
ne Auditors —Messrs S R Batliboi 
oO 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BOMBAY. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
nate for the following purposes in the year 

& — 


(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce hereinafter called 
the ‘ International Chamber’, 1s estab 
lished, namely 


(.) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries 


(uw) To secure harmony of action on all 
International questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce 


(12) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry 


The Indian Nationil Committee has on its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem 
bers and 380 commercial firms as Associate 
Members 

OFFICE BEARERS FOR THE YEAR 1932 


Presvdent —Sheth Kasturbhai = Lalbhal, 
Ahmedabad 

Vice-President —Lala Shri Ram, Delhi. 

Members of the Ezecutiwe Committee —Mr 
Walchand Hirachand (Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay). Sir Purshotamidas Tha- 


kurdas, Kt, CIE, MBE (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry) Mr G 
B Birla (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) Mr D P Khaitan 
(Indian Chambers of Commerce Calcutta) 
Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib, MLA (Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras) Mr 
Fakirjee Cowasjee a ad de and Shippers, 
Chamber, Karachi) Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
(Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Cal 
cutta) Mr Chunilal B Mehta (Bombay Bullion 
Exchange, Bombay) Mr A L Oyha (Indian 
Mining Federation, Calcutta) Mr M A 
Master (Indian National Steaniship Owners 
Association, Bombay) Mr B, N_ Chopra 
(U0 P Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore) 
Raja Ratna Sheth Bhailabhai D Amin (Baroda 
Millowners Association, Baroda) 


Co opted Members of the Commititee—Mr B 
Das, MLA (Behar & Orissa Chamber of Com 
merce, Patna) Mr R K Shanmukham Chettv, 
ML A(Indian Chamber of Commerce,Coimbatore). 
Lala Jaswantrai Churamani (Karachi Indian 
Merchants’ Association, Karachi ) Mr Sushil 
Chandra Ghose, Caleutta Lieut P S Sodhbans 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore) 


Exo Members of the Committee —Mr 
D § Erulkar, London , Mr K P Mehta, London 
(Representatives of the J N C on the Council 
of the International Chamber) 


Honorary Treasurer—Mr BR L 
Honorary Secretary —Mr J K Mehta, MA 
Offue Address —‘‘ The Recluse’, 31, Murzban 


Road, Fort Bombay 1. 
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The object and duties of the Bombay held once a year and ten or more members 


Chamber as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly 


involving thelr common good, to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify mform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
& Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interesta in general. to receive and decide 
references o0 matters of usage and custom 10 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
Simplifying and facilitating business, to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests, and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber, 


The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 166 and the number of Associated members 
18 11. Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions, 7 shippimg agencies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 11 
insurance companies, 14 engineers and contrac- 
tea 120 firms engaged in general mercantile 

usiness, 


All persons engaged Or interested in mercan: 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to ald in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot The Chamber members subscription is 
Ra 360 and the Associate member’s subscription 
is Re.800 perannum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or ‘* emiment in commerce 
and manufactures,’’ may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions Any stranger engaged oF 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in 3 book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subiect 
him tothe rule for the admission of members 


Officers of the Year. 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice President and seven members The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Ubam- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 


A general meeting of the Chamber must he. 


may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 


feeling and unani- specific purpose. 
mity among commercial men on all subjects ! 


The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
Various public bodies — 


The Council of State, one representative. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, One mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 


Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years 


Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
five members, elected for two vears, 
The following nre the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1932-83 and their represntatives 
on the various public bodies — 
President-——-R R Haddow, Esq, MLO 
Vice President —G L Winterbotham, Esq, 
MLO 

Committee —Sir Ernest Jackson, Kt, OIE, 
J P Galatti, Esq A Geddis, Esq , L.A. 
Halsall, Esq , A McIntosh, Esq , J. CO. 
Pender, Esq ,G C Phillips, Esq 

Secreary—R J F Subvan, Esq 

Asst Secretary —H Royal, Esq 

Representaiwes on— 

Counc of State The Hon’ble Mr E Miller 

Bombay Leguslative Councl —R R Haddow, 

Esq,MLO; G@, L, Winterbotham, Esq. 
MLO 

Bombay Port Trust. R. BR Haddow, Esq.; 

E C Reid, Esq.; G. H. Cooke, Esq; W. L. 

oo Esq and G L Winterbotham, 
5q 

Bombay Improvements Committee R H. 

Parker, Esq. 


sed Munerupal Coporation —Alwyn Ezra, 
8q 


to 


Sydenham College of Commerce Advvsory Board. 
N 8 Golder, Esq and A. G Gray, Esq 


Bombay Smoke Nussances Commission’ 
R.L Ferard, Esq. 
Persian Guif Iaghis Commies. J. C, Reed, 


q. 
St George’s Hospital Advvory Committee. F. 
B Thornely, sq 
Governor's Hospital Fund: C N Moberly, 
Esq , OIE 
ano oe Cotton Commitee. Sir Joseph 
ay, Kt. 
Empvre Cotton Grouwwng Corporation. &. P. 
Scott, Esq 
Back Bay Reclamatwn Scheme—Standing 
Advisory Commutiee and Lay-out Commutiee: 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Bombay Development Department—Specral 
Advwory Commitee: A. M. Reith Esq 
Auatary Force Advisory Committee. Lt -Col. 
W. 7. C, Huffam, 0.3.5. M.0., A.MIME. 
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Ez-Serrmces Assocvatiwn: The Hon. Mr. BE. 
Miller ( Ez-officvo) 
Bombay Seamen's Sociey: R.J.F. Sulivan, 


Esq. 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Briwh Empre* Sir Malcolm Hogg, Kt 
Raviway Admsory Committees— 
GI P-° J, A. Halsall, Esq 
BB&CI.t.A Halsall, Esq 
Bombay Telephone Company, Lid G. L 
Winterbotham, Esq 
Railway Rates Advmsory Committee: F G 
Travers, Esq; L <A Halsall, Esq , J 
F Macdonell, Eqs; E Miller, [sq,MLC, 
A. Achalimbarl, Esq 
Government of Bombay Road Board 
The Hon’ble Mr. E Miller 


Special Work. 


One of the most important functions pet- 
formed by the Chamber 18 that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactonly. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
isits Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
el-rks who, by the authonty of Government, 
work in the Customs House apd have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. ‘They compile ali the 
statiatical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which 1t is desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 


The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
tied by each steamer to and from Bombay 


Three statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds apd wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India The second givez in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly ip 
regard to gruy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coai, aniline dyes 
sugar, matches, wines and other supdrv goods 
The third shows, clasaified, the number of pac- 

es of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
vidual merchants. 


The “‘ Weekly Return” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
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A return of “Current Quotations ’’ is issued 
Once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
Rioglish mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade informaticn. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed 


The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business 18 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading m steamers Certificates 
ate issued by these officers with the authonty 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance onthe quays whenever there 
are goods to be meugured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late The certi- 
ficates granted show the followmg details — 


(2) The date, hour and place of measurement; 

(6) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages ; 

(f) the marks; 

(g) the measurement, and in the case of 

goods shipped by boats; 

(h) the registered number of the boat; 

(1) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
‘ssued by the Chamber. 


Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 

HEAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALOUTTA FoR 1931. 

Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


The Villowners’ Association, Bombay, Was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows *— 


(a) Toencourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Millowners and user- 
of steam water and/or electric powes 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good 

To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association 


To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members 


To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of ite members. 


Any individual] partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses Or ONe or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
water, electric and/or other power ts eligible 
(or membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every momber ia entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Re. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 


* 


(b) 
(c) 


(d 


— 


(e) 
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The membership of the Association in 1932 
numbers 89. 


The following is the Committee for 1932 — 


H P Mody, Esq, MLA, (Chatrman), Ahmed 
¥F Curnmbhoy, Esq, (Dy Chairman), 
Sir Ness Wadia, KBE, O1E, The Hon'ble 
Sir Dinshaw E Wacha, Kt, Sir Munmo- 
hands Ramji, Kt, Sir Cusrow Wadia, Kt, 
O1n,T V Baddeley, Esq, F E Dinshaw, 
Esq, A Geddis, Esq, H H Lakin, Esq, 
Lalji Naranji, Esq, H. F Milne, Esq, 
Jehangir B Petit, Esq, MLO, Ratansi 
D Morarji, Esq, Albert Raymond, Esq, 
N B Saklatvala, Esq, O1E, 
Saklatvala, Esq, Sawyer, Esq, 
F Stones, Esq, OBE, Madhavji D Cc: 
kersey, Esq, and T. Maloney, Esq, 

ecreary) 


The followmg are the Association’s Re 
presentatives on public bodies — 


Leguslatwe Assembly Mr H. P Mody, 


M.LA 

Bombay Leguslatwe Council: Mr. J B 
Petit 

Bombay Port Trust: Mr. A. Geddis. 


City of Bombay Improvement Trust Mr 
A F Currmmbhoy 

Vutoria Jubilee Technical Institute Mr 
Jehangir 3B. Petit and Mr. V N 
Chandavarkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nussances Commission 


Messrs J. D Pemberand W. A. Suther 
land. 

Advisory Board o 
Commerce and 
Baddeley. 

Central Cotton Commitee Mr 8. D Saklat 
vala, 

Development of Bombay Adusory Com 
mutee Mr Jehangir B Petit 

GIP Railway Advsory Commitee. Mr 
A Geddis 

BR &UT Radway Advuory Committ 
Mr. H P Mody 

Bombay Munwipal Corporation: Mr. H F. 
Mody, 

Unversity of Bombay Mr _  Jehangir 

1 


B Petit 


Royal Instuute of Science Mr. H. P. Mody 
The Office of the Agsociation is located at 


2nd Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bomba), and the telephone number is 25350. 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 


The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 80th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee, The regis- 

office of the Association is located n 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 


The objects of the Association are — 


(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or other- 


Sydenham College of 
conomecs. Mr. T. V 
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wise, arising out of and in the eourse 
of their employment ; (6) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to fire, 
lightning, etc , and (re) to reinsure or 
im any way provide for or against the 
hability of the Company upon any 
assurances grantcd or entered into 
by the Company and generally to 
effect and obtain re insurances, counter 
insurances and counter guarantees, etc 

etc , etc 


The Association consisted of 60 members on 
lst October, 1931. 


All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Non members are also eligible for member hip 
of the Mutual, provided their application 18 
approved of by the Committee of the Mull. 
owners’ Association 


The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Assocdae 
toe are under the control of a Board of Direc 
ors 


The present Directors are — 


The Hon ble Sir Munmohandas Ram)), 
Kt (Chawman), sir Ness Wadia, KB F 
OIE, Sir Joseph Kay, Kt Ratansi 
D Morar, Esq, C N. Wadia, sq, 
O1E£,8.D Saklatvala, Esq, A Geddis, 
Esq, GM Rose, Esq, F Stones, sq, 
OBE,andB K Mantri Esq ,B 4, Bartis- 
ter at-Law, Secretary of the Association 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are — 


(a) To encourage fnendly feelmg and unani 
mity among business community on 
al) subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants. 


(6) Tosecure organised action on ali subjects 
relating to the interests ot the [ndian 
business community directly und in- 
directly. 


(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

usiness community in matters of 

1nland and foreign trade, shipping and 

transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance 


(dq) To collect and disseminate statistical 
aod other information securing the »ro- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge 


(¢) Totake alisteps which may be necessary 
for promoting, i ener or Opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and 1n 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the business community 
in all respects 


(f) To make representations to Local, Central 
or Imperal authorities, HLxecutive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship- 
ping, banking or insurance. 
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ig) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect oi 
disputes ansing in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technica] and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable, 


(h4) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 


(t) To undertake special enquiries and action 
forsecumng redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
agmay be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidenta] to the attainment of the 
above objects. 


{j) Tosecurethe interests and well-being 
- ne Indian business communities 
abroad. 


(k) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary 10 the interests of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indurectly. 


There are three classes of members .— 


(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Hunorary,. 
(1) There are three classes of ordinary 
members : — 


{a)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pry Rs. 100 
per year. 


{o)—Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 


(c)—Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 126 as annual subscription. 


Admission Fee .—All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission fee 
hin: is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 


(2) Patrons'—Indian firms or individual 
Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Bs. 5,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 ag don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capitalfund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 


(8) Honorary members:—Gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent 1n commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the ams 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and assuch shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 
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Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirons of joming the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The followmg bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber :— 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
lg a& member), 

The Hindustan Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which 1s a member). 

the Bombay Rice Mercharts’ Association. 

The Bombay Yarn Copper and Lrass Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

‘ihe Bombay Shroff Association. 

‘Lhe Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

‘lhe Japan and shanghai Silk Merchants’ 
(ssocjation, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 
Bombay, 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 


Bombay. 

lhe Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants’ 
Association Bombay, 

Bombay Chemists and Druggists’ Association, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Aerated-water Requisites 
Merchants’ Association. 


The Bombay Hosiery Merchants’ Association, 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants, 


The Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association, 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association, 

Under the Montagu-Cbhelmsford Keforms, the 
Chamber has the nght of electing one represen- 
tative on tLe Indian Legislative Assembly and 
ope on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the night to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor. 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 


The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the year 1982 :— 
MANAGING COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1932, 
Presvdent —Mr. Behram N_ Karanyjia. 
Vice President.—Mr. Manu Subedar. 


MEMBERS, 


Mr A. D Shroff. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K C 81. 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 
bib Ismail. 

Mr Dhirajlal C. Modi 

Mr. E R Hirji-Behedin. 

Mr Fakirmahomed C. L Sajan 
Mr Gordhandas Goculdas Morarji. 
Mr Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee, 

Mr, H P. Mody. 

Mr Jal A. D. Naoroji. 

Mr J.C. Setalvad. 

Prof. Kushak T. Shah. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissonji Khimy., 
Mr M,C Ghia, 

Mr N. M Muzumdar., 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 0 LE., M.B.E. 
Mr Purshotam Jivandas. 

Mr. Sherif Dewy Canji. 


lis 
R Davar, Bar at-Law 
Mr Walchand Hirachand 


CO OPTED 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Jr), KOSI, MLA 

Mr Hargovandas B Kotak 

Mr Sarabhai Prataprat 

Bombay Rice Merchants Association (Mr 
Matharadas Canji Matan1) 

pa ag Grain Merchants Association 
(Mr Velji Lakhamsey Napoo) 

The Indian Insurance Companies Association 
(Mr K S Ramachandra Iyer ) 


Bombay Yarn, Cope & Brass Native 
ig a ag Association (Mr Sankalchand 


The Sugar Merchants 
Jogiivan Ujyamshi Mulji ) 
The Seeds Traders Association (Mr Ratilal 
M Gandhi 
Bombay Coal Merchante Association 
(Mr Ihakorelal H Vak1t ) 
The Swadeshi Market Committee (Mr 
Mangaldas B Mehta ) 
EX OFFICIO 


Mr Vithaldas Kanji (Bombay Port Trust 
and Bombay ae ) 
ovindj1 (Bombay 


Mr Vithaldas Damodar 
Lakhmidas R Tairsee (Bombay Port 


Association (Mr 


Port Trust ) 
Trust 


) 

Mr Chunilal B Mehta (The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee ) 

Mr Nagindas T Master (Bombay University ' 

Lhe Hon ble Sir Phiroze C Sethna, Kt,o BE 
(G P Ratlway Advisory Committee‘ 

Mr Kapilram H Vakil (Boye Institute o: 
Science Advisory Committee ) 

Mr M A Master (Governing Body of the 
I MM T S&S Dufferin 

Mr Keshavprasad C Desai (Bombay 
Improvement Committee ) 

Mr 5 K Mehta (Secretary) 


The following are the Chambers representa 
tives on various public bodies — 


Indran Legislatwe Assembly Sir Purshotam 
das Thakurdas Kt CIE MBE 
Bombay Legulatwe Counel Mr. Lal: 

Naranjl 
Chambers Representatives on the Board , 
Trustees of the Bombay Port Mr Lakhmi 
dag Raowji Tairsee Mr Vithaldas Kany: 
Mr Vithaldas D Govindji 
Chamber 3 Representatwe on the Bombay Mun; 
expal Corporatwn Mr Vithaldas Kanji 
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Chamber's Representatwe on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Development Depart. 
ment Mr Manu Subedar 

Chamber's Representative on the Indian Central 
Cotton Commitiee Mr Chunilal D Mehta. 

Chambers Representatwe on the Senate of 
the Bombay Unwersty Mr Nagindas P 

r 


Maste 
Secretary Mr J K Mehta, MA 
Asstt Secretary Mr A C Ramalingam 
Chamber s Sohevtors Messrs Captain and 
Vaidya, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay 
The Chambers Anglo Gujarati Quarterly 
‘ournal 1s published in Bombay July, October, 
anuary and Apml 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 


The objects of the Association are as folluw8 — 

(@) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece goods trade 1n general] at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof (b) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade (c) to col 
lect and assort statistice relating to piece goods 
and to correspond with pubtic bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed ad 
visable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them, and 
‘d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re 
‘erred to for arbitration 

The following are the office bearers for the 
current year — 

Chawrman——Sir Manmohandas Ramyji, Kt, J P. 

Deputy Chairman —Mr Harjivan Valji 

Secretary —Mr Maganlal Harjivandas Gandhi, 

MA, LLB 
Hon Treasurer —Mr Jethabhai Kalianji 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body is “to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and o1] seeds trade on a sound footing ’ 
It is an Influential body of large membership 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follaws — 

Chairman —Mr Velji Lakhamsi BA, ZLB 

Vice Chairman —Mr Ratanai Hirji 

Hony Secretary —Mr Jadavji Vasanji 

Secretary —Mr Uttamram Ambaram, BA, 

LLB 
The address of the Association is 262, Magid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory owners of tra, safeguard- 
ing their interests agains, measures aoa 
to affect them adversely co'lecting finan 
industrial and trade statistivs, and disseminating 
twnformation thereabout amongst members of 
the Chambvr, 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagiri, Ko 


Nasik Ahmednagar Thana and Hast and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts 


President Mr Walchand Hirachand Doshi, 
OIB JP 


Vice Presidents Measrs R B Hanmantram 
Ramnath and M L Dahanukar 
Secretary —Mr D V. Kelkar, mM A, 


The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Panag, Graham Road, Ballard Estate Bom- 
ay. 
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KARACHI. 


The Objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forthin terms similar 
to those of Bombay Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar Honorary Membershiy 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 


gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects, 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the, 


Chamber pay Rs 750 entrance tee and _ the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18 The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns 18 
at present fixed at Rs 7-8-0 per month The 
affuirs of the Chamber are managed by a Com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative. 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karachi. There were 70 
members of the Chamber in September 1931. 
The following were the officers in 1931 .— 
Chairman: Mr. H, S Bigg-Wither, 0.BB, 
Burma Shell Ou Storage and Distributing 
Co. of India Ltd 
Vice-Chairman: Mr J.B. N. Graham, 
Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd. 


Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council: Mr. J. Humphrey, 0.B.3. 
Representatives on the Karacht Port Truet: 
Messrs. H. S. Bigg- Wither, 0. B.E., J. RB. 
N. Graham, V.C., G.H. Rashen, A. 8. Micru- 
lachi, 0.B.E. 
Representatives on the Karachi Munuvpalety: 
Mr. ©. F. Laborde and Mr. R. Sumner, 
esentatwves on the North Western Rawway 
Advusory Committee, Karachi; Messrs. 
G. M. Raschen and RB. 8. Backhouse. 
Secretary and Pubizc Measurer: Mr. Alan 
uguid, a.F.0. 


The following are the principal ways in which 


the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers:—The Comniittee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port ot Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nommate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one Member and a 
| party who is not a Member have agreed to refer 
_ disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
V.0.,. 22 arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 

’ Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, 


under 


Members of Committee: Messrs. J. BR. Affel certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber. 


tranger, Volkart Brothers, C.C Brereton, under certain regulations, will undertake 
The North Western Railway , H. Macfarlane, appoint 


Strauss & Co., Ltd., A S Micrulachi, Ralh 


to 


an arbitrator or arbitrators for 


the settlement of disputes in which neither 


Brothers, Limited , G H. Raschen, Forbe,, of the parties are members of the Chamber, 
Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ltd., W. Stathcm, A public measurer is appointed under the 
Stemers, Ltd ; A. N. Warrack, The Charter- authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 


ed Bank of India, Australa & 
W. D. Young, Couper & Young. 


China, bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and Manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
criptions May be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary Members. LKiection for membership 
18 by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded Votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
sntrance fee of Bs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscnp- 
tions shall not ex Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
anly absent from pay one rupee pe- 
mouth. Honorary members are admussible to 
the Chamber on the usual condiwons. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks One of the 
rules for the last named 1s “that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name,’’ 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber —Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 58 members and 4 Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows -— 

Chatrman: Mr. F. Birley, M.1.0. 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. O. Wright. 

Committee .—Mr.C. G Alexander, Mr. W. M. 

em roe kh. Kay, Mr. C. D. Priestley, 
and Mr. R. C. M. Strouts. 

The tollowing are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year .— 

Madras Legvslatwe Council: Mr. F. Birley, 

M.L.O. 

Madras Port Trust: Messrs. F. Birley, G. A. 
Bam bridge, D. M. Reid and W. O. Wright. 
Corporation of Madras: Messrs. D. M. Reid, 

A. J. Powell, and F. KE. James, M.1.0. 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 

Briitsh Empire: Sir Gordon Fraser. 
Secretary : G. Gompecriz, 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency . 
and the interests of members Special objects 
are stated to be — 

*“*To maintain a Library of books and publ! 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse, 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members 

‘* To establish Museums of commercia! pro 
ducts or organise exhibitions either on behalf 
of the Chamber or 1n Co operation with others ”’ 

There are two classes of members permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligh 
bilitv for election prevail ° 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce mn Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce Paris 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chambcr 
hold seats {In the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of eleeting a representative to that body 


Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923,theChamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Industries 
The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna. 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board Governing Body of the Traimimg ship 
“Dufferin ’, Advisory Committees of the Govern 
ment Rayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramway? 
Advisory Committee Incometax Board of 
Referees and Indian Institute of Accountants 
The Chamber has 412 members on the roll 
and has its own building Several Associations 
in the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcountry have been affiliated to this Chamber 
President —Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib, MLA 


Vice Presidents —Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr C Gopal Menon 

Honorary Secretarves —Yusuff Sait and V C 
Rangaswamy 


Assistant Secretary —P BR Nair, BA,B Com 


NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, C & 
M Gazette Building, The Mall, Lahore 

Chairman D W Teasdale 

Vice Chairman Hon’ble Ral Bahadur L 
Ram Saran Das, CIE, MOS 

Committee Mr B C L Bean  Buinda Saran, 
Rai Bahadur Bawa Dinga Singh, Mr W H 
Grice, Mr P H Guest, Mr L Hudson, aca 
Mr CGC Redma Mr LT R Rickford, 
Prof W Roberts, B 8c, Mr C Raw Mr H 
J Rustomji, Mr L R. Sahni, Mr Sapuran 
Singh Chawla , Major D Vanrenen 

Chamber Members Spedding Dinga Singh 
& Co, Lahore, Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co, 
Lahore, Ciml and Military Gazette Lahore 
Allahabad Bank Ltd, Lahore Dinanath 
Sheopershad, Lahore, Bird & Co, Lahore, 
H J Rustomji, Lahore Col E H Cole, oB, 
OMG, Okara, General Electric Co (India) Ltd , 
Lahore, Marshall Sons & Co (India) Ltd 
Lahore, Renala Estate Renala, Duncan 
Stratton & Co, Lahore, BC GA, (Punjab) 
Ltd , Khanewal, Bharat Insurance Co, Ltd 
Lahore, Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore National 
Bank of India Ltd, Lahore Pahladdas and 
Bhagwandas, Lahore, Attock Oil Co, Ltd, 
Rawalpindi, Central Bank of India Ltd 
Lahore Punjab National Bank Ltd , Lahore 
R B Mela Rams’ Sons Lahore Murree Bre 
wery Co, Ltd, Rawalpindi, Ganesh Flour 
Mills Co , Ltd , Lyallpur, Mehar Singh Sapuran 
Singh Chawla, Lahore North-Western 

way, Lahore, Punjab Cotton Press Co, 

Ltd , Lahore, Wah Stone & Lime ey, Ltd , 
Wah, Labore Electric Supply Co , Ltd , Lahore, 


Imperial Bank of India, Lahore Parkash 
Bros Lahore, Basant Ram and Sons, Lahore, 
Grindlay & Co Ltd, Lahore Convillepur Farm, 
Montgomery , Imperial Tobacco Co of India 
Ltd Lahore Sir Daya Kishan Kaul & Sons, La- 
hore Rawalpindi Electric Power Co , Ltd, Ra 

walpindi Lakshm1 Insurance Co, Ltd , Lahore, 
Rai Bahadur L Benarsi Das, Ambala Punjab 
Forest Department, Lahore, Indian Mildura 
Fruit Farm Renala Khurd Volkart Bros 

Lahore, Owen Roberts & Co, Ltd Lahore, 
Uberoi Ltd Sialkote , Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sons Tahore E O Rees, Lahore B R 
Herman and Mohatta Ltd, Lahore, Lloyas 
Bank Ltd, Lahore LTllermans Arracan Rice 
and Trading Co Ltd Lahore, Burmah Shell O11 
Storage and Distributing Uo of India, Itd, 
Lahore Michiel Martin & Co Lahore Alfred 
Herbert (Indi1) Ltd, Lahore, Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India), Ltd, Lahore, 
Kangra Valley State Co , Ltd , Lahore B Brent 


ford FRIBA ATI _ struct. E, TJahore, 
Asbestos Cement (India) Ltd , Lahore, Andrew 
Yule & Co Ltd, Lahore Rai Sahib 


Jai Chand & Co Rawalpindi, Siemens (India) 
Ltd , Lahore Buckwell & Co, Ltd Lahore, 
Punjab Portland Cement Ltd Wah, Dist 
Attock A F Ferguson & Co, Lahore 

Honorary Members —Lt Col K A Appleby, 
OBE Mr J YTamley, Mr D Mune, Bse 
(Agri), OIE, IAS 

Secretary —H J Martin 

Tel Address —‘* Commerce ” 

Telephone —2237 
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UPPER 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce) 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu-| 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma: | 
tion by the next general meeting ofthe Chamber, 
Gentiemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by = 
the members in a General Meeting and such sha 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:—A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs. 300 a year; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore 


Rs, 300 ; firms or individuals having thelr places Ltd 


of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnrore necessitates payment 
of full rates, 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade entree where membersbip is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Loca] Committees have power to communicate 
Only with the Central Committee. 
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INDIA. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
iist of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 71 
members, OMe honorary member and seven 
affiliated members. 


The fullowing are the officers :— 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
President— 


— . <A. L. Carnegie (The 
British India Corporation, Ltd.); Vice-Presi- 


Mr. J. M. Lownie (Messrs. Begg, Suther- 
land & Co., Ltd.); Members:—Mr. K. J. D. 
Price. (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.); Mr. R. Men- 
zies, 0.B.E., V.D. (The British India Corporation, 

.); Mr. R. Williamson. (The New Victoria 
Mills Co., Ltd.); Babu Ram Narain Saheb, 
Cawnpore; Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Messrs, D. 
Waldie & Co., Ltd.), Mr. L. Craig, (The British 
India Corporation, Ltd.) Mr. K. G. Nicoll, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd.); Mr, C, O’Malley, 
(Wessrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co , Ltd.), Repre- 
sentatives on the United Promnces islative 
Council.—Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.O. (Messrs. Ford 
& Macdonald Ltd.); The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. 
Srivastava, M.SC., M.L.C., Cawnpore. 


Secretary.—Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D. 
Head Clerk.—Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its: 


headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual linesin the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and ts restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
tndustrialinterests. 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The 
Chamber is a toember of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London. The Chamber 
is represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as on the N. W. Rallway 
Advicory Committee, Lahore; and the Auxiliary 
Foroes Committees, Delhi & Lahore Military 
Areas. 


The entrance feeis Rs 100 Mr 


The Managing Committee meets at Delhiand 
Lahore and the following are office bearers:— 

Mr. W. Roberson Taylor. Chairman (The 
East India Caroet Co., Ltd., Amritsar); Khan 
Saheb 8S. M. Abdulla, Deputy Chairman (Mosars. 8. 
M. Fazal Ellahie, Delhi); Mr. P. Mukerjee, M.L.C. 
(Messrs. P. Mukerjee & Co., Ltd., Delhi); Mr. 
V.F. Gray, (Messrs. R. J. Wood & Co., Delhi); 

. W. G. L. Gilbert, (Shahdara Saharanpur 
Railway Co., Ltd., Delhi); Mr, Shri Ram, (The 
Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi); 
Mr. R. Miller, (the National Bank of India 
Ltd., Delhi); Mr. L. Livingstone, (Messrs, 
Govan Brothers, Ltd, Delhi), Mr. D. W. Tes- 
dale, (The Punjab Portland Cement Ltd., Wah), 
Mr. J. H. Chase,) North Western Railway, 
Lahore); The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Dass, 0.1.E., M.C.S., (The Melaram Cotton 
Mills, Lahore); Mr. Aftab Rai, Bar-at-Law, (The 
Ganga Ice Factory, Lahore Cantt.); Mr. Lachhmi 
Narain, (Messrs. 1I.D. L.achhmi Narain,Amritsar); 
Mr. Moti Ram Mehra, (Messrs. Moti Ram Mehra 
& Co., Amritsar): Mr. W. Cole, (The New 
Egerton Woollen Co., Dhariwal). 

Secretaries.—Meaars. A. F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi, 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register is 105 
(80 Local and 25 Mofussil), All the important 
commercial and industrial intercst of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented.— 


Presvdent .—Mr. W. C. De’Noronha, Proprie- 
tor of Messrs, M. X. De’Noronha & bon, 


Cawnpore 

Vice-P’residents .—Babu Sri Ram Khanna 
(Managing Director of Mcssrs. Ramchand 
Gurshai Mal Cotton Mulls Co., Ltd., Luck- 
now), Lala kam kumar Newatia of Messrs 


iam Kumar Rameshwar Vas, Cawnpore. 


Secretary.—Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramayjit 
Singh, Advocate, M.L.0., Durector of 
British india Corporation, Ltd., Cawan- 


pore. 


Jowt-Secretary .—Babu Gur Prasad Kapoo 
of Messrs. Basti Ram Mata Din, Cawn- 


pore. 


Members of the Commiitee.—Lala Bamesh- 
war Prasad Bagla, Rai Sahib Lala Gop! 
Nath, Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh, Mr. 
Hira Lal Khanna, Mr. Chaman Lai Mehta, 
Mr. Krishna Lal Gupta, Lala Nand Ram 
Mehrotra, Lala Padam Pat binghanu, 
L. Chunnilal Maheshn B. P. Srivastava, 
keq., L. Jawahir Lal Jainy, Mr L. Moti 
Lal, L. Ram Ratan Gupta, Mr I. D. 
ae Bb. Ranjit Singh, Mr. L. Kedar 

ath. 


Asstt, Secretary.—Mr. B. N. Chopra. 
Head Assvstant.—Mr. 8. B. Tondon, B, Com. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chumber of Commerce, with shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 
beadquarters at Kangoon, exists to encourage! ber. ihe annual subscription of each Chamber 
friendly teeling and unanimity among commercial! Member shall be Ra. 480 per annum and of each 


men on all subjects involving their common | Associate 


Member Ra. 560 per anuum, An 


good, to promote and protect trade, commerce! eutrance fee of Rs. 150 1s payable by each new 


and manutactures and, in particular, the general | 


Mercantile intc rests of the province,to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these intercats, and to provide for 
arbitration between partics willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment ot arbitrator: ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following ure 
affiliated bodies .— 


Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agepts’ Association. 
Rangoon import Association, 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 


The Chamber elects representatives to the 
folowmg Public Bodies .— 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council, 

Rangoon vort Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 


Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ban- 
goon. 


Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 


Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 
Locai Railway Advisory Council. 
oon Water Supply Committee. 
Bishop Bigandant Home Board. 


All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
Owners aid brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, sclence or literature 
Shall be eligibleto become Chamber Members. 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested aa indicated 


above, 


Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distingulsned service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected bythe Oommittee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to snbscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work, It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary.—B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

Representative on the Counctl of State.— 
Hon ble Mr. K. B, Harper 

Representaiwes on the Burma _ Legisleirve 
Councl.—W.T. Henry, Esq., M.L.O., R.T. Stone. 
ham, Esq., M.L.O. 

Representatwes on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board.—M. L. Burnet, Esq., J. B. Glass, Esq., 
The Hon’ble Mr. K. B. Harper. 

Representative on the kangoon Curporatiuon— 
J. Tait, Esg., M.L A. 

Vetora Memonal Park Trustee —W. T. 
Henry, Esq., M.L.O. 

Pasteur Institute Commitiee—W. T. Henry, 


Esq., M L.0. 
Councl.—H. B. Prior, 


Burma Unaversily 
Esq., M.A., M.L.O. 
Rangoon Geneial Hospital Advisory Com- 
mutee—A. T. Stewart, Esq. 
Polwe Adnsory Board.—J. Tait, Esq , M.L.A, 
Rangoon Development Trust.—W.T. Henry 
Eaq., M.L 0. 
Bishop Bygandant Home Board.—C, G. Wode- 
house, Esq. 
Accountancy Classes Advwory Board —L, 
Baird, Esq.. 
: Local Railway Advwory Counerl H. Ponsford, 
8d. 
Rangoon Water Supply Commitee —C. G. 
Wodehouse, Esq., A. T. McGreath, Hsq., and 
C. Lane, Esg., ; 
Advisory Committee constituted underthe Auzi- 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras :—~ 


Members.—The Coromandel Co., Ltd., Ripley 
& Co., Innes & Co., Wilson & Co., Gordon 
Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd., Northern 
Circars Development Co., Lionel Edwards Ltd., 
Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. 
of India, Ltd., Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTER, 


Mr. S. A. Cheesman, (Chairman). 
», ©. D. T. Shores. 
» B,C. Summerhaycs, 
», &. M. Lake, (Secretary). 


The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the terms ‘member’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
qucement. In either case a minimum fee of 

. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate, 

The Committee consisting of 8 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs, 100 and 


for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 


member whose place of busingss is in Cocanada 


is Rs, 120 perannum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance, 


The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
Meets on the Last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 


produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up b 
| the Committee, ” : ae 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
plished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must after having 
furnished one month’s notice of their intention 
to apply for membership be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
loted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and 10 members. 


The following is the membership of the Board 
at the present time :— 


Mr. M. J. Cary (Chairman), Mr. J. A. Tarbat 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. George R. Brown, Mr. 
E. V. Cogliatti, Mr. M. D. Crichton, Mr. T. 
Hunt, Mr. R. D. Keny on, Mr. H. Scoble 
Nicholson, Mr. J. W. Oldfield, Mr. G. A. 
Ponsford, Mr. @. @. Smith, Mr. G. L. Yule. 


Secretary.—Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 


sd Mic aasd in the State Council.—Mr. M. J. 
ary, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistica was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the ist December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (b) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. cpg ieee important 
publications for which the D r-General is 


responsible are the following annual volumes; 
Review of the Trade of India, Statement of 
the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India, Statistical Abst for 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff. The department 
also publishes a weekly journal—‘“ The Indian 
Trade Journal”—the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(5) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
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piamee by Government departments and public 
dies, (ce) crop reports and foreeasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquimes for securing trade 
introductions, (4) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (3) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India 

The Department also administers the Cou- 
MEROIAL LIBRARY AND READING Room located 
at No 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological hbrary 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial] Intelligence, Statistics,and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 


British Trade Commissioner Service. 


and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech 
nical library containing over 12,565 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 400 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports, Ordinary books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners 1n London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners 1n India 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world And the yearly 
increase 1n 1t8 correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports, 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Tho British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
mo the headquarters of this organisation, is a 

oint department of the Board of Trade and the 

‘foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world , by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; rd undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the ey on which it 1s based 
is the policy of assistance without inteiference 


The Department of Overseas Trade maintams 
a network of trained and expenenced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world , 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of tLe [rade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 


Mr. T M. Ainscough, OBE, was appoimted 
His Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner in 
India in shat fl 1918 and opened an office in 
Calcutta in March of that year. For five years, 
owing to the pressing need for economy m the 
Public Service, he was singlehanded in covering 
this vast territory. In 1928, however, H M’s 
Government sanctioned the opening of an office 
in Bombay and the creation of an additional 
Trade Commissioner's post in Calcutta. Mr. 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M.’s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1930 


Mr R B. Wilmot was appointed as H.M.’s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta The territory 1s 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming 60 
important mn view of the changing political 
conditions in India. 

Function of Commissioner.—The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commussioner com- 
Pplises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both im the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Kmpire He 1s, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area HAs general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
poe commercial centres ; to report upon 

oreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affectimg trade , 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 

ticular questions which are likely to be of 
nterest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He 1s also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment , to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Dom1- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee 


Every efforts 1s made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion 15 available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers 1s maitamed in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing It 1s hoped that local m- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
& more extended wse of the information 
available in the offices and by bringmg to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwiee. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
Officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting fore competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun 
tries and invited the attention of Governmest 
to thir many virtues In response to this agita 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective spheres, and 4' 
comprehensive and busineselike organization 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 


THE INDIAN 


The Indian Cotton Commuttee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments 1n regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appomted by resolution of the Government 
of india in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923 Another recommendation 
of the onginal Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
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Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such {nformation and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
aions of trade, etc , as they are able to afford. 


H M’S TRADE COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA. 


Caicutta— 
Mr 1 M Ainscough, 0 BE, 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon, 


Mr R B Wiitlmot, 
His Majesty’s Trade 
Calcutta 
re Box No 683, Fairlie House, Fairlie 
ace 
Telegraphic Address—‘* Tradcom, Cale 


cutta ”’ 
Telephone No ‘Calcutta 1042” 


Bombay— 
Mr W.D M. Clarke, ad 
His Majesty’s ‘Trade Commissioncr at 
Bombay. 


Eee vox No. 815, 8 Wittet Road, Ballard 
state. 

Telegraphic Address—* Tradcom, Bombay” 
Telephone No —‘ Bombay 23095.” 


Ceyton— 
Imperial [rade Correspondent, 
The Principal Coilector of Customs, 
Colombo. 


Commisstoner at 


CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the sametime the Central Cotton Commuttee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows i— 


President, Ex-officao-—Dewan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vyayaraghavacharya, KBE, Vice-Chair- 
man, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Simla or Delhi 


B C Burt, Esq, OIE, MBB, BSC, IAS, 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, Simla or Delhi ez-offievo. 


Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Madras —D G Munro, Esq, 148, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, VIII Circle, Coumbatore 


ay genie the Agrwultural Department, 
Bombay Presvdency—T F Main, Esq,, 0 B.E., 
148, Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Poona. 
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we veel the Agreculiural Department,U P — 
Pp Richards, roe » 148, Entomologist to 
Government, Unit Provinces, Cawnpore 


esentuing the Agricultural Department, 
Punjab —The Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 


Lahore 


Representing the Agricultural Department C P — 
¥F J Plymen Esq, c1E IAS  Dzurector of 
Agriculture, Centra} Provinces, Nagpur 


Indtan Central Cotton Committee 


Representing Cotton Growers, Madras —M 
R ey V C Vellimgiri Gounder Avi, Vellaiki- 
nar, Near Colmbatore 


Representing Cotton Growers, Madras —M 
R Ry K_ Sarabha Reddi}J Garu MLO, 
Cumbum, Karnool District, Madras Presidency 


Representing Cotton Growers Bombay Pre 
sidency —Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchodji 
Naik MLC Sagrampura, Surat 


Representing Cotton Growers, Bombay Pres 

. Ronen a alae ee eee dency Rao Saheb Chinbasappa Sindramappa 

urma — e sq, a Y Shirhatti Managing Durector, Co operative 
Director of Agriculture, West Central Circle, Gotton gale Socie y, Hubli 


Magwe, Burma 


Member ex officco—The Director General of 
Commercial Intellgence and Statistics 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta 


Representing the East India Cotton Assocra- 
tton —Sir Purshottamdas, Thakurdas KT ,cIE, 
MBE c/o Narandas Rajaram & Co, Navsari 
Chambers, Fort, Bombay. 


Representing the Bombay Millowners’ Assocra 
tion—S D_ Saklatvala, Fsq, c/o Messrs 
Tata Sons Ltd, Bombay House, Bruce Road 
Fort, Bombay 


Represeniing the Bombay Chamber of Com 
merce —Sir Joseph A Kay, KT ,(Vice President), 
o/o Messrs W M Brady & Co, Ltd, Church 
gate Street, Fort, Bombay 


Representing the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bomvay—Chunilal B Mehta, Dsq , 51 Marwad) 
Bazar , Sheik Memon Street, Bombay——2 


Hope ane the Karachi Chamber of Commerce— 
D. McCallum Fsq, c/o Messrs Ralli Bros 
21 Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay 


Representing the Ahmedabad Muilotoners 
Assoctatton —-Sheth Naranilal Jivanlal, Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad 


Representing the Tutswcoran Chamber of 
Commerce-—J Vonesch, Esq, 6/o Messrs 
Volkart Brothers, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 


Representeng the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce —J Tinker, Esq , Cawnpore Cotton 
Mills Co, Cawnpore 


Representtng the Empire Cotton Growing 
a aaa —W Roberts, [sq c/o The 
British Cotton Growing Association (Punjab) 
Ltd , Khanewal, Punjab 


Commercial Representattte Central Promnces— 
Y G Deshpande Lsq, BA, ILB, Pleader, 
Amraoti © P 


Commercial Representatwe, Madras—H B|fsq, Economic 
Moore, hsq , c/o The Bombay Co , Ltd , Madras ' 


Commercial J epresentalste, Punjab —Ch 
Zafrullah Khan BA LLB Barat Law MLC 
78 G, Model Lown, Lahore 


Commercial Representatwwe, Bengal —Girija 
Prasanna Chakravarty, Esq, Mohini Mulls 
Ltd , kusthis Bizir PO,, Dist Nadia 


Co- sce / epresentaisve —Sardar Sampu 
ran 8 Hon 


Goaparstice Bank, Ltd, Lyallpur, Punjab. 


Secretary to the Central, 


Represeniyng Cotton Gowers United Provinces— 
Rai Bahadur M Amba Prasad, MLC Chair 
man, Distmct Board, Sherwali Kothi, Agra 


Representing Cotton Growers Unated Prouinces— 
Rao Bahadur Rao Bikram Singha, MLC, 
Pisawah, Distnct Aligarh (U P ) 


Representing Cotton Growers, Puniab —Mayjor 
D Vanrenen Renala Dstate, Renala Khurd, 
Montgomery Dist , Punjab 


Represenisng Cotton Growers, Punjab —Sardar 
Ujjal Singh, MA,MLC, Nian Channu, Multan. 


Representing Cotton Growers, C P & Berar-— 
Rao Bahadur M G_ Deshpande, Honorary 
Magistrate, Nagpur, C P 


Representang Cotton Growers, CP & Berar— 
M P Kolhe Esq BA LLB, MLO, Post 
Jhadgaon, vza Yeotmal, Berar 


H E H The Nezams Government Hyderabad 
Deccan—B A Collms Esq O1E ICS 
Director General and Secretary to Government, 
Department of Commerce and Industries 


Representing Baroda State-—C V Sane Esq, 
M Sc (Wis con) Director of Agriculture, Baroda 
State, Baroda 


Representing Gwalstor State—Hiralal H 
Pandya, Esq Admunistrative Officer Depart 
ment of Agriculture Gwalor Government, 
Gwalior 

Ra 


Representing fputana & Central India 
States—F K Jackson Esq N D A (Hons), 
Dip Ag (Camb ), Director, Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR GENDTRAL IN COUNCIL 


Central Prowwnces Nagpur—D N Mehta 
Botanist to Government, 


Central Provinces, Nagpur 


Agricultural College Poona —Dr 
P&Sc IAS Lconomie botanist 
ment and Principal 


Representing the Mysore State—Dr L C 
Coleman CIF Dhurector of Agriculture, Mysore 
State, Bangalore 


Cotton Specralyst, Coumbatore--M R Ry V 
Ramanatha Iyer Avergal 


Burns 
Govern 


Ww 
to 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


Representing the Holkar State.-—C. RB. Palairet, 
Esq., Member for Industries and Commerce, 
cha of H. H. the Maharaja Molkar, 

ore, 
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' which has been made since 1917 it may be 
‘stated that since that date approximately half 


a million bales of cotton of about 1” staple have 
been added to the Indian crop by the work of 


W. J. Jenkins, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., 1.4.8., Chief the Agricultural Departments. In general it 


Agricultural Officer in Sind, Karachi. 


Representative of Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Karachii—Girdharial B. Kotak, Esq., 
B.A., C/O Messrs. Kotak & Co., Napier Road, 
Karachi. 


Rai Saheb Ram Prasad, Assistant Economic 
Botanist to Government, U. P., Cawnpore. 


Mohamed Azhar Ali, Esq., M.L.A., Advocate, 
181, Khialigunj, Lucknow. 


Secretary.—Mr, J. H. Ritchie, M.A, 
I, AS, 


Deputy Secretary.—Mr. P.H.Rama Reddi, M.A., 
B. 8¢., 1.4.8, 


Director, Technological Laboratory—Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad, M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Office.—Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 


From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 


The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 

sing of the Actinferior cottons were imported 
n large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
thisabuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and of the Baroda, 
Rajpipla, Chhota Udepur and Hyderabad 
States and with excellent results. 


More recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act (XII of 1925) has been 
passed which provides for a certain measure of 
control of ginning and pressing factories and 
especially for the marking of al] bales of cotton 
pressed with a press mark and serial number 
which enables them to be traced to their origin. 
This Act, with the minimum of official inter- 
ference, places the cotton trade ina position 
itself to deal with abuses, and should lead to a 
very marked improvement in the quality of 
Indian cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton “crop 
up-country and primary 


B. 


8¢., 


cotton marketing. | 
As an instance of the progress in cotton growing : 


may be said that the Committee affords a com- 
mon meeting ground for representatives of all 
sections of the Cotton trade and of the cotton- 
growing industry thus enabling a number of 
problems to be tackled from every point of 
ekdhag defir‘te progress made towards their 
solution, 


Research Studentships.—TIhe Committee 
has also instituted ascheme of research student- 
i a to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Six to elght such 
studentships are awarded every year. 


Statisticsa—By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relat- 

ling to the raw cotton received, and of raw 
' cotton consumed in the spinning mills in the 
British provinces and in the States of Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior and Indore, the estab- 
lishment of statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed weekly 
in every Province and many of the Indian 
States, and the revival of the rail-borne trade re- 
turns of cotton for trade blocks are some of the 
results already achieved by the Committee in 
this direction. 

Research.—By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains In Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This Jaboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in Fthe past. 
The Laboratory is unique that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
aDproaciee the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 


The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds, 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
thirteen. 


His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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East India Cotton Association. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay.—The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was mn the hands of seven 
distinct bodies wz, The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd , The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd , The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd , The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd ,and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con 
flict with each other The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was mfe in futures which was 80 
excessive 1n 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 


cris618 


The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G Wiles,108. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
newly constituted East India Cotton Associa- 
tion under Bombay Act No XIV of 1922 Since 
then the Association, subject to its By-laws being 
sanctioned by Government, has been regulat- 
ing transactions in cotton. 


The present constitution of the Board 1s as 
follows —Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Kt, 
GIB, MBE, President, Importers Panel , 
Haridas Madhavdas Isq, Vice-President, 
Exporters Panel, Lalji Naranji, Esq , H. 


Milne sq, Ahmed F Currimmbhoy, Esq, 
Millowners’ Panel, C. P Bramble, Isq, 
G Boyagis, Esq, Exporters’ Panel ,K H 


McCormack, Esq SBansidhar Chokhani, Esq , 
Importers’ Panel, W G McKee, Esq, 
8 B Dalal, Esq, Commission Agents’ and 
Merchants’ Panel , Purshotam Jivandas, Esq, 
Bhaldas Nanalal, Esq, Jethawallas’ Panel 


Officers. 


D Mehta, Esq, BA, Secretary, C M Parikh 
ksq, Be Com, Assistant Secretary, A R 
Menezes Esq Manager, Clearing House 


Some of the objecte for which the Associa- 
tion 13 established are —To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admussion to 


and prohibition of the use thereof and tho 
nature and times of such user whether in thic 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Lxchange , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade, to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade 
to mawtain uniformity of control of the said 
trade, to fix or adopt standards of class! 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or msure the local msk attendant 
upon business, and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
1mprove its stability and augment the facilities 
with which 1t may be conducted ‘To establish 
and maintain a Clearmg House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admussion to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India 1n 80 far as 1t may be imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
proceewnes, applications, or arbitrations on 
ehalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 


F. tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 


lation 


The Association has erected a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewr Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges 


The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Lx- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 inthe presence of 2 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 


There 188 membership of 418 members. 


The Bombay Cotton Annual contaming 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
18 published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route The name Calico 
oomes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 


Indian Cotton. 


The exporte of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Ci\il War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw tne Lnelisr 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material When the war broke out the ship 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton vas 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


Provinces and States. 


Bombay (4) .. is a 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras (a) ss we 
Punjab (a) se ws is 
United Provinces (a) . ea 
Burma oe ee 
Bengal (a) ee . 
Bibar and Orissa oe oe 


Assam oe ee ae oe oe 
Aymer-Merwara ee ee oe oe 
North-West Frontier Province ee a 
Delhi ee ee oe oe oe 


Hyderabad. se oe oe : 
Central India .. oe 2 ae ee 
Baroda 
Gwalior 
Rajputana 


My Ore ae ie ‘ee 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there wes 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
‘‘ Share Mania,”® and when the surrender of Lee 
re opened the Southern Porte widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then tha cultivation of Indlan cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1929-80 the total area in all territories 
reported op was computed at 25,922,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 5,125,000 
bales of 400 Ibs. 


Bembay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the eatimated 
fizures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of tke 
crop — 











1980-31. 
Acres in Bales of 400 Ibs. 
Thousands. | (In thousands). 

ee oe es 6,042 1,189 
ve ee ee 4,787 1,062 
we a oe | 2,117 417 
oe 2° ee 2,491 768 
. ee we 843 321 
ee ‘ . | 358 87 
oe oe ee ! 77 19 
‘6 és anal 69 14 
oe ee : 41 15 
ee ee ee 31 11 
oe os aay 13 3 
ee oe es 4 1 
ee ve ve 3,527 382 
oe ee : : 1,284 205 
oe oe ee 731 140 
oe oe ee 619 103 
oe ee oi 510 73 
ee a 72 10 

ee oe 23,616 4,820 





(a) Including Indian States. 


~~ 
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The Textile Industry. 


EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON FROM INDIA. 
(In thousands of bales of 400 1bs,) to various Countries for year ending 31st March :— 





Countries. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31, 
United Kingdom .. - eC 160 241 270 281 
Other parts of the British 
Empire .. es - ots 7 7 See Ao 6 
Total, British Empire 167 248 277 287 
Japan ‘a aie es 1,285 1,610 1,640 1,686 
Italy wig ae 830 384 393 362 
France ae os si = 185 204 253 232 
China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
eto. ‘se sé se 3 112 404 566 605 
Belgium .. ea ‘ we 230 347 841 217 
Spa = a Se ee 61 76 80 106 
Germany .. oe i as 256 324 $44 309 
Austria ee e@ ee @e eecse @eee ee ee e 
Other Countries .. se 110 115 176 122 
Total, Foreign countries 2,519 3,464 8,793 8,639 
TOTAL 2,686 3,712 4,070 8,926 
Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists for the most 


trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
apd Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Beugals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realeod of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton Lar amagrd by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


part of a short-staple early maturing nated 
suitable to soils where the rainy season Is brief. 


Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an eh 
country, and made her dependent on the Unite 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industr 
were really laid by the opening of the first 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past 4 yeara:— 











BririsH INDIA. 


1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1020-80 | 1980 31. 





Bombay Presidency .. aa ae ee} 491,839,977 | 329,855,006 | 467,289,825] 475,944,062 
Madras “s oe» ee ee eo| 88,747 894 69,086,343 | 74,502,412] 76,692,341 
Bengal ei ee ee gs oe| 94,847,044 30,009,250 | 37,052,844) 37,762,714 
United Provinces .. as se e-| 66,611,123 | 60,328,347 | 76,416,402! 85,049,326 
Ajmer-Merwara a ae . «>| 4,280,410 4,992,240 5,695,294) 6,002,939 
Punjab as ee ee as ie 3,780,455 3,016,355 3,717,897 4,081,790 
Deibi we we wee nef: 12,106,954 | 14,819,170 | 18,441,589] 19,580,773 
Central Provinces and Berar or ..| 42,860,080 44,057,064 | 45,110,508] 45,102,511 
Burma ate bis es a ° 63,975 2,047,814 2,575,574) 8,264,790 

TOTAL .-| 724,587,912 | 557,662,489 | 730,801,387) 753,431,246 


FOREIGN TERRITORY, 

Indian Statee of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 
Rajkot (¢) and Pondicherry.. we 


GRaxrpD TOTAL 


84,352,461 


90,620,848 | 102,607,626) 118,618,312 


..1 808.940 378 | 648.288.887 | 883,409,018] 867,044,558 


(#) Figures for Rajkot are being reported from January 1930. 
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The spinning of yarn is ina large degree prodvced about 7 per cent. and 8 per oent. 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
producing nearly 74 per cent. of the quantity Provinces produced 4°7 and 56°2 per cent. 
produed in British ([ndla. The United Elee-where the production is as yet very 

vinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras limited. 


BOMBAY ISLAND, 


Here Is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island :— 


— | 1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1920-3, | 1930-81, 


Nos. 1—10 os = we we~Ssté«i «Ys, 759,076 | 82,435,744 | 53,085,403 | 53,638,486 
» 11i—20 we we) ww~Stsé« «|: 281,028,571 | 61,896,986 | 105,891,361 | 100,812,483 
» 21—80 oc weet «| 107,482,226 | 47,058,788 | 85,715,968 | 82,764,969 
» 381—40 we we weSti(i ts |:SC2 279,604 | 8,566,651 | 18,074,286 | 22,672,169 
Above 40 co we Swett} ~=B028,497 ] 8,133,697 | 4,628,867 | 10,493,889 
W astes, ade, ae ee ee ee 1,173,798 6,61,027 870,909 525,637 


lotaL  ..'318,746 ,862 | 158,752,893 | 268,216,744 | 270,906,638 











AHMEDABAD, 
The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows '— 


—_—— | 1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1929-80, | 1980-81, 
Nos, 1—10 we we wee | 2,824,475 | 2,400,057 | 2,057,262 | 2,774,584 
. 1120 se we wes we | 89,908,859 | 39,409,182 | 48,803,118 | 48,006,050 
» 21—30 os we wesw | «55,662,255 | 58,194,408 | 68,127.227 | 58,522,863 
» 31-40 ie. te .. | 9,622,453 | 12,630,915 | 15,800,621 | 17,155,508 
Above 40 wo wwe we | 8,595,276 | 4,084,968 | 5,899,504 | 10,647,819 


Wastes, de. ae te ee ee eeese eeese eeee eeae 


SEY acter | rg ase as TD 





ToTaL .. | 111,112,716 | 116,718,430 | 185,776,822 |137,107,228 


YARN SPUN THROUGHOU! INDIA 


The grand totais of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table — 





1027-28. | 1928-29 | 1929 30, | 1930-31, 





Nos. 1—10 ee ve ee -.| 105,983,183 | 78,887,734 | 105 477,820 | 118,588,158 
» 11—20 ve a ee -.| 388,816,894 | 808,185,880 | 387,822,898 | 400,150,519 
» 21—80 ee ee oe ».| 263,071,185 | 218,018,286 | 271,758,204 | 259,455,565 
» 31—40 ee ee ee «| 33,757,007 | 87,488,197 | 46,862,781 | 60,746,714 

Above 40 ee ee ve e»| 11,141,821 | 10,02 ,048 | 15,278,389 | 27,810,381 

Wastes, &. oe es os ee 6,170 243 5,720,242 6,709,881 5,792,771 


ToTaL 808,940,878 648,283,337 | 388,409,013 | 867,044,658 
t 
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iu the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the millowners were largely cen- 
centrated on the production of yam, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of ap indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations m the China 
exchanges consequent on vanations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reiched a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produces nearly 78°8 per 
cent of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 8°2 pcr cent, the Central 
Provinces 4 percent and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey afd Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent. of the whole production, 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS, 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
euuvalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 





tes — 
—_— | 1927-28, | 1928-29. | 1929-30. | 1930-31. 
Grey and Bleached plece-goods— 
Pounds .. .. 1,408,467,859 | 330,925,376  421,758613' 460,325,143 
Yards os = we ~—Ss we |: 1,675,011,583 | 1,409,592,552) 1,814,920,801 2,003,490,240 
Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds .. .. «| 148,297,621 | 102,175,898] 125,858 886! 117,518,225 
Yards 681,553,222 483,676,103 604,009,124 657,642,795 


Grey and coloured goods 
than plece-goods— 


other 





Pounds oe oi 4,205,147 3,330,960 4,536,020 8,178,666 
Dozens es - ‘ri 992,107 86,008 1 164,778 779,365 
Hoslery— 
Pound a ee as 1,213 870 1,480,991 1,902,942 1,646,193 
Duzens wg wee 438,257 448,809 572,404 493,176 
Miscellaneous — ; 
ounds oe - e2 5,827,546 4,408,519 4,685,744 4,225,108 
se goods mixed with silk or | 
Wwool— 
$5is3 Pound - es <2 4,794,002 3,211,762 3,360,526 3,448,498 
otvta|— a | eee es ane ee ee a a epee 
Pounds ue as - 567,806,045 445,528,506 562 058,731 590,336,923 
Yards es - .. | 2,856,564,805 | 1,893,268 655! 2,418,979,025 2,561,133,03a 
Dozens ia ss uF 1,430 364 1,234,817 1,737,182 1,272,541 





BOMBAY WOVEN GoopDs. 
The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 


as follows :— 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods, the measure in yards repre- 


sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece goods ) 











—— | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30 | 1930-31. 
Pounds ws ae - 421,590,878 | 284,057,132 | 876,413,138] 302,057,330 
Yards oo = we-~—Ssét ne: | :1,823,517,162 | 1,293,989,878 | 1,724,925,196) 1,829,798,378 
Dozens in. ken ae 920,817 640,677 | 960,219 581,704 


The grand totals for al] India are as follows — 








_— 1927-28 | 1928 29 1929-30 | 1930-31 
Pounds wg we we Se: (| «587,806,045 , 445, 28,506 | 562,058,731 590,336,923 
Yar is wo ee vee: | 2,356,564,805 | 1,893,263,055  2,418,979,925) 2,561,132,035 
Dorens gg ck lee 1,430,864 1,234,817 | 1,787,182 1,272,541 








Years ending 30th June. 


1277 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1287 
1888 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


1913 

1914° 
i915* 
1916 * 
1917* 
1918* 


1919? 
1920* 
1921* 
1922* 
1923* 
1924*° 


1925* 
1926* 
1927* 
1928* 
1920* 
1930* 
19381* 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 
The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India, 


AverageNo; Approximate ~ Quantity 


Number 
0) 
Mills. 


193 
193 


217 
224 


° 
Spindles. 


N umber 





12,44,206 
12,89,706 
14,562,704 
14,61,590 
15,13,096 
10,20,814 


17,090,888 
20, 01,667 
2.1,45,646 
22,61,561 
24,21,290 
24,88,851 


27,62,518 
32,74,196 
38,51,694 
$4,02,232 
35,75,917 
36,49, 736 


38,09,920 
39,32,946 
40,665,618 
42,59,720 
47,28,838 
49,45,783 


50,096,936 
50,06,965 
50,438,207 
51 "14,121 
51,638,486 
52,790,596 


53,33,275 
57,56,020 
60,53,281 
61,95,671 
63,57,460 
64,63 929 


65,96,862 
67,78,805 
68,48,744 
18,39,877 
67 38,697 
66,53,871 


66,89,680 
67,63, 876 
68,70, 804 
73,31,219 
79.27,988 
83,13,273 


85,10,683 
87,14,168 
87,02,760 
87,)4,172 
89,07,064 
91,24, 768 





* Year ending 8ist August. 


24 


93 11,953 


Number 


10,385 
10,533 
13,018 
13,502 
18,707 
14,172 


15,373 


88,951 
94,136 


1,82,429 


of 
Looms. 
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2 none. of Cotton Consumed. 

mploye "7 
Daily. Cwts. eee si 

Not( stated. Nviot stated. 

Dio. Do. 

42,014 | 9,386,547 2,67,585 
44,410 | 10,76,708 3,07,631 
46,430 | 13,26,461 3,78,98y 
48,467 | 13,91,467 3,97,562 
53,476 | 15,97,946 4,56,556 
60,387 | 18,59,777 6.31,365 
67,186 | 20,38,621 5,96, 749 
74,883 | 22,561,214 6,438,204 
76,942 | 25,41,966 7,26, 276 
82,379 | 27,564,437 7,86,982 
91,5°8 | 31,10,289 8,88,654 
1,02,721 | 85,29,617 10,08,462 
1,11,018 | 41,26,171 11,78.966 
1,16,161 ! 40,80,788 11,65,938 
1,21,600 | 40,098,528 11,71.008 
1,30,461 | 42,78,778 12,22.5¢8 
1,38,669 | 46,95,999 13,41.714 
1,45,482 | 49,32.613 14,09,318 
1,44,835 | 45,563,276 | 13,00,936 
1,48,964 , 51,84,648 14 81,828 
1,62,108 | 58,63,165 | 16,75,190 
1,61,189 | 50,86,732 14,52,352 
1,72,883 | 47,31,090 13,51,740 
1,81,031  61,77,638 17,65 ,938 
1,81,399 | $0,827,690} 1739340 
1,84,779 | 61,06,631 17,44,766 
1,095,277 65,77,854 18,79,244 
2,08,616 | 70,82,806 20,23,516 
2,05,696 | 69,80,595 | 19,80,170 
2,21,195 | 69,70,250 19,91,500 
2,36,924 | 73,81,500 21,09 060 
2.33,624 , 67,72,535 19,35,010 
2,80,649 | 66,70,591 | 19,05,866 
2.43637 | 71,75,357 20,59,102 
2,53,786 | 73,386,056 | 20,96,016 
2,60,276 | 75,00,941 21,43,156 
265.846 | 73.59,212| 21.02,632 
pe $61 | 76,92 013 21,97,718 
2,76,771 | 78,083,574 | 21,98,164 
2, 82 227 | 72,99, 873 2(),85,678 
2,938,277 | 71,654,805 20, 44,230 
8,11,078 68, 33,118 19, "52.818 
3. 32. 176 74, 20, "806 21 "49,290 
3.48,728 | 77,12, '390 22.03, 540 
8 47,880 75.80,948 21,51,698 
§,56,887 | 67,12,118 19, 17,748 
$,67,877 | 77,02,065 22,926,310 
$,73,508 73, 06, 844 21, 18, »b84 
$,24.623 84, 60, "942 24.17,412 
$60,021 70, 84. 287 20,09,782 
8,46,925 | 75, 64, 081 21,61,1 66 
$,84,022 ; 90, 25,78,714 
3 429 | 8,05,475 | 92,16,116 | 26,383,175 475 | 92, 16, 116 26,33,176 


tDoes not Include 24 Mills in course of erection, 


~~ 
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The Jute 


Copaidering ita present dimensions, the jute 
Industry of Benga) 1s of very recent origin. 
The firat jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced im 1859. The onginal outturm 
was 8 tonsa per day. In 1909 1t had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it 1s now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growiug and expandmg year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal 1s that, although it 1s practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Enghshman ‘The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits! 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
cu he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
seriving in Calcutta about 18523 he got into 
teuch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country gras¢es and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to Lngland, with a 
view to obtaining machmery and capital m 
order to manufacture gouds from that matenal. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
Biggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ‘where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” ‘Lhis suggestion bore fruit, 
‘or shortly afterwards Acland placed ordcrs 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two son 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bim m erectang and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the Great machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently happensthe ploneer got very 
little out sf his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest im the Rishra mull 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed 1p 1894 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms.—TIhe pioneer’s example was 
fullowed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
sulk and firm, and in 1559 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth Unhampered by 
the financial ditiiulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the nulis were turned into a limited liability 
company the present “‘ Barnagore Jute Factory 

- Ld™ Four other mills followed im succe-- 
ie Serajgunge, and india Jute 

3 

‘From 1868 to 13873,” writes Mr David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute,” ‘the 
five mills excepting the RBishra mill simply 
colued money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250." To illustrate the pros- 
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perity of the industry at this perod we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
Clared, which seemed to Justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Bommeo Company, and share touched 
68 per cent. premium. ‘he dividend tur the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. Lhe invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Capulng bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry In 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
Joyed a boom, It was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mili to have ali the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new “ompanies were floated 
locally—the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
Operations in 1874. In 1874~5 eight other 
mills were launched—the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Chive, 
Bengal Pressing and Vianufacturing Co (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered nm England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on al] 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1250 up to 3,500. lLhis was too much ofa 
strain for the new mndustry, and for the next 
ven years all the mulis had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerons—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 


Between 1875 and 14882 only one new mill 
was put up ‘his was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine, Skinner & Co, which came 
into being 1n 1877, as vhe result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit t+ Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency o' the Gouripo.e Co from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
tall, together with additions made by some 
ot the other mulls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,lo0 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
fitaghur, Victoria and hanknarrah maiils, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on to 1&4 no new 
mills came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Lwist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started —The Gordon Twist Mull 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglio- 
India), Khardahb, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Albance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (whitch absorbed the Sera}- 
gunge), and the Kionison. A tull of tour years 
witny2sed large extenston- to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions—Dalhousle, 
Alexandra, Nathati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Adckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
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THE record of the jute industry may well besaid to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
uinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 


following statement shews 


information 1s svailable wit 


Average— 

1879-80 to 1888-84 .. 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 
1889-90 to 1893-94 _ , 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 
1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 19. 8-19 


1917-18 es 
1918-19 ee a 
1 91 9-20 ee ee 
1920-21 ee 

192 1-22 ° 
1922-28 
1923-24 ‘ oe 
1924-25 oe ee 
1925-26 , 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 


Number of 


actuals for each year from 1917-18 upto 1926-27 and the figures 
in brackets represent the vamations for each peried, taking the average of the quinquenntus 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 :— 


mills at 


work. 


(100) 


1,209 
1,403°6 (610) 


Authorised 
Capital {in 
lakhs of Ra) 


270-7 (100) 
341-6 (126) 
402°6 (149) 
§22.1 (193) 
680 (251 
960 (355) 
(443) 


1,428 5(528) 
1,477°2(546) 
1,563°5(579) 
1,923°6 (712) 








Number (in theusands) of 

Persons _ 
employ 

daily Looms. | Spindles. 
(av- rage ) 

$8°8 (100) 5°5(100)} 88 (100) 

52°7 (136) 7 (127)| 188°4 (157) 

64°3 (166) §°3 (161), 172°6 (196) 

86°7 (223) 11°7 (218)| 244°8 (278) 
114°2 (204) 16 2(205)| 334°6 (380) 
165 (425) 24°8:451)| 6510°5 (580) 
208°4 (537) 83°5 (609)| 691°8 (786) 
259°3 (668) $9°7 (722), 821°2 (938) 
266 (686)} 40°6 (788)| 834 (948) 
275°5 (710) 40 (727)} 889°9 (954) 
28()°4 (72%); 41°0 (745); 856°3 (478) 
288'4 (758)|  41°6(745)| 369"9 (908) 
288°4 (748)) 43 0 (782); 908°3(1,032) 


2,122"4 (784) 
2,324 7(859) 
2,485 8(¥92) 
2,213 3(818) 
2,134 7(788) 
2,119 8(783) 
2,269 7(838) 


2) _| 2,536 6(865)_ 


321 2 (828) 
330 4 (“51) 
341°7 (881) 
33 1°3 (854) 
333 6 (860) 
335 8 (860) 


47°5 (863)/1,003 1(1, 140) 
496 (891)|1,043 4(1,185) 
50 3 (914)|L,067 6(1,213) 
50 5 (918)|! 063 7(1 209) 
51 0 (927)|1,083 8(1 231) 
62°2 (949)|1 105°6(1,256) 


| 843-8 (886) 


62 4 (9>3)|1,1 8 1(1,259) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manutactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 :— 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1854-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 


1899-1900 to 1903-04... 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 
1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 


1919-20 ee se 
1920-2 e oe 
1921 22 . 

1922 28 


1023-24 ad 
1924-25 ee ee 
1925-26 os ws 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1828-29 oe ae 
1929-30 |. 





Jute manufactures. 


Gunny bags In 


millions of 

number. 

64°9 (100) 

77 (140) 
111°5 (203) 
171°2 (312) 
206°5 (376) 
257°8 (469) 
339°1 (618) 
667°6 (1,216) 
342°7 (624) 
5389 (987) 
3%6°7 = (715) 
324°2 (837) 
413°7 39 (752) 
425°1 (774) 
425°0 (774) 
449°0 §= (818) 
463°1 (843) 
497°6 (906) 
522°3. (991) 





Gunny cloths in 


millions of 
yards. 


4°4 

15°4 
41 
182 


427 °2 

698 

970 
1,156 


1,275°1 
1, 352°7 
1,120 5 
1,254°3 


1,348°7 
1,456°2 
1,461°3 
1,503°1 


1,650 5 


(100) 
(350) 
(932) 
(4,136) 


(9,709) 
(15,864) 
(2,045) 
(26,273) 


(28,880) 
(33,800) 
(28,000) 
(31,350) 


(30,652) 
(33,095) 
(38,211) 
(44,161) 
(35,289) 
(35,640) 


(37,911) 


Value in 
lakhs of Rs. 


124°9 
162°9 
289°3 
518 


826°5 


(100) 
(130) 
(232) 
(415) 


(662) 


1,442°7 (1,164) 


2,024°8 
4,019°3 


5,001°5 
6,209°4 


(1,621) 
(3,218) 


(4,004) 
(4,273) 
(2,419) 
(3,205) 


(3,382) 
(4,122) 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to yearalthough the increase was very mach 
less than thatin the case of rmaanufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation ofthe war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war gquinquennium (1914-15 to 
18-19), Inthe following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease andin 1022-28 they again 
made a rccovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 


Jute, raw, ton. 

Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. $75,000 (100) 
» 1884-85 to 1888-89.. 445,000 (119) 
» 1889-90 to 1898-04.. 600,000 (133) 
» 1894-95 to 1898-99 615,000 (164) 
» 1899-1900 to 1903-04 685,000 (169) 
1s 1904-05 to 1908-09.. 755,000 (201) 
» 1909-10 to 1913-14.. 765,000 (204) 
ss 1914-15 to 1918-19.. 464,000 (124) 
Year 1919-20 - «+ 692,000 (158) 
» 1920-21 ., 472,000 (129) 
» 1921-22 ,, 468,000 (125) 
» = «-1922-238 wg. 578,000 (145) 
»  1928-2@ .. .. 660,000 (176) 
» 1924-25 » 896,000 (185) 
» 192526 .. 647,000 (172) 
» 1986 27 708,000 (189) 
» 1927-28 .. .. 892,000 (288) 
» 1928-29 .. 898,000 (289) 
» 1929-30 807,000 (215) 
The tota] quantity of jute manufactures 


exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-28 was 668,000 tons as against 689,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14 The values of 
these exports amounted to Rs 40°28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Rs, 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Rs. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Re, 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs. 24,24 
lakhs as agarrst Rs 18,86 and Rs. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Rs, 12,48 and Rs, 15,58 lakhs im the pre war 
year, 


The price of raw jute reached a very pigh 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Rs. 65 per bale 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall wag accentuated in 1908-08 and1909-10, 
the price having declined to 386°4 and Rs, 81, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Rs, 38-8-0 but rose 
agaln in 1919-20 upto Ra. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Rs. 65 but rose again to Rs. 88, 


It again declined to Rs. 66. In 192-22 the 
price rose to Rs, 78 at the end of September, but 
fell back again toRs, 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Rs, 64 at the close of the 
year, 


Average price of jute. 
ordinary, 
per bale of 400 Ibs. 
Rs, a. p. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 , 23 8 0 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-88 ., .. 23 3 2 (99) 
1889-90 to 1893-94 ., .. 32 6 5 (188) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. .- 3012 0 (181) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 . 32 1 7 (187) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. .. 4418 6 (191) 
1909-10 to 1913-14 .. .. 61010 (217) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. . 50 6 & (214) 
1917-18 Ae ss 38 8 0 (164) 
1918-19 as ae .. 60 0 O (255) 
1919-20 ae 77, 8 0 (380) 
1920-21 “ a .- 69 8 O (206) 
1921-22 7” we -- 68 0 O (268) 
1922-28 4, os -- 73 0 0 (810) 
1923-24 - by -- 55 0 0 (284) 
1924-25 es - 89 2 0 (378) 
1925 26 - 124 210 (528) 
1926-27 S5 : . 88 6 9 (353) 
1927-28 es a --» 73 8 4 (818) 
1928-29 ae se -- 7618 9 (827) 
1929-30 = ; -- 66 11 2 (284) 
The average prices of gunny cloth have 


been as follows .— 


Price of Hessian cloth 
10j0z 40° per 100 yda. 


Rs. & p. 
1879-80 to 1883-84 .. «> 10 711 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ,, - 8 0 F (77) 
1889-90 to 1893-94 .. -- 10 6 6 (98) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. -» §& 11 8 = (98) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 -- 10 210 (97) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. » 1114 1 (112) 
1909-10 to 1918-14 .. » 1212 2 (122) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 ., 23 5 7 (222) 
1917-18.. ay -- 3838 8 O (3814) 
1918-19.. ee Si -- 38 0 Q (814) 
1919 20.. “4 ba -» 28 0 0 (267) 
1920-21., ¥ re -- 20 8 O (196) 
1921-22., re -- 14 8 O (188) 
1922-28.. re 21 12 O (209) 
1923-24,. any 1918 0 (190) 
1924-95., ‘i as 22 9 O (214) 
1926-26.. a a 24 3 OQ (228) 
1926-27. -- 19 9 QO (186) 
1927 28.. Si -» xsl 18 38 (208) 
1928-29 . iG es 221219 (212) 
1929-30 - ; 17 4 9 (165) 
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The 1930 crop.—The final figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows:— 


YIELD IN BALES. 











PROVIVVE 
1920. * 1930 
Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) : 9,264,200 | 9,966,000 
Bihar and Orissa ‘ ee s ee ‘ a t 769,400 t+ 670,000 
Assam es ve sie “ ae os as $51,600 618,800 
Total .. 10,385,200 | 11,254,800 





PROVINCE. 


Benga} (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) 


Bihar and Orissa es 


Assam es we 


* Revised. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, sf not the most 
importact, of the bodies affihated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances —In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, im spite of the constant 
opening up of new warks. working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S L. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time, The only 1ills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be 
tween 4 days a weeh, 9 days a fortnight and 
& days a weeh. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890, An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spimning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mulls. 


The present officials of the Association are :— 
Chatrman.—-Mr. D. J, Leckie. 


AREA IN AORES. 








1929 * 1980, 
- 8,020,365 8,062,300 
: 238,000 238,000 
ce, ts 156,600 192,000 
Jotal 8,414,965 3,492 300 


t Including Nepal 


Members of Commitiee —Mr. J Mein Austin, 
MLO, Mr Sheokissen Bhatter, Mr. C. G. Coo- 
per, MLC, Mr.G A.Mason, Mr. M. P. Thomas 
and Mr. D Wilson. 

Working days.—With the introduction of 
the electric hght into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat haif-bearted threat. 
Lhe Mull Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mi. J. H Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 

,and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
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a report which the Aesociation promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over snd 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 


The working agreemcnts referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production During 
the past 10 ycars a policy of curtailment of 
output has been contmuously in force, The 
mills in the Mcmbership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent of the trade, are at 
present working 40 hours per week, with 15 per 
cent of the total complement of looms sealud, and 
the current agiccment mcorporates a clause 
which provides that the mills will not instal any 
extra productive machinery o1 relative Luildings 
during the curiency of the agrcement, which 
remains in operation up to 31st December 1931 
An agrecmcent in substantially the same terms 
comes into force with cftectfrom lst January 
19382 and 1t will 1cmain in force until three 
months noticc if intcntion to alter the prescnt 
working arrangements, or to tc1minate the agrce- 
ment has espircd 


An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formcd im 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for loca] consumption. Ihe members are 
balers and brokers o1 jute for sale to the jute 
mills in and around Calcutta. The rprescnt 
Committee —Mr Geo. Morean, 0.1.0 MIAC, 
Chairman Memberse—Mr T Kerr, Mr. H. A. 
Luke, Mr G.C. Moon, Mr J I. Ruthven and 
Mr ©.8 Taylor, 


Effects of the War —The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says .—‘The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased 1n 
1916-17 by nearly Rs 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
Jakhs The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent. above that 
of the previous year, wz, 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent. below that of the previous year 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly ma Dunkirk), Russia (esa Vladivostok) 
and Brazil tock greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countrice 
which took more than 27 per cent, 1n the five 
years ending 1918-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since 
stilllower, 


Jute Manufactures.—The value 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crures 
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. acter of the fibre market 


— ee 


gone to firm up hemp prices 


creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than nalf of the 
quantity of cloth exported 


There were 74 mulls at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 


The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta durmg 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags tO 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs, Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 mullion yards 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs, 24,24 lakhs 
respectively 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 


Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Awdiscus cannabenus), which yields 4 fibre 
Very slmilai to jute. Asa result, a new Variety 
of the plant, known as ‘lype 3, has been ob 
tained, which it 1s now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety 18 to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this varity by the usua} methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft. long, of an exceptional) 
hight colour, well cleaned, and of geed etrength 
It was valued at £18 pcirton with Bimkpatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton, Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces,and Madras where it 1s used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackvloth A valuable feature of the 
plant 1s its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not euitable for jute. 


Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countricsin ordcr of importance — 
the Philippme Islands, New Zealand, Indla, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. ‘The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause Very considerable changes in the char- 
There will probably 
be labour difliculties,1t is thought, 1m the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and 1¢ 18 not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such ag India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean Varieties of hemp ‘ihere can be no doub 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
As far as Indian hemp 
1s concerned, values were persistently depreciated 


of the | durmg the first six months of 1914 owmg te 


large stocks held ; but the losure of the Russian 


In spite of the war with ite attendant difficulties hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
of freight and finance, the exports of gupny ina marked improvementin Values, and there 


cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs ot 
which Rs 163 lakhs were due to higher 


was 8 keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-28 


prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the , made & great recover) from the previous year 


volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Bs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bage 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 


The quantity advanced by 87 per cent from 
197,412 cwts.to 269,487 cwtse. and the value 
from Ra 26 93 lakhs to Rs. 36°68 lakhs. 


The Wool Industry 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 

of wool grown in India Itself but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
seacome chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the maln imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia Tibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikar- 
ur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
ecling centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas 


Imports and Exports—A coneiderable 
amount of wool 1s {mported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool m 1930 31 amounted to 
31 million lbs valued at Rs 183 lakhs, showing 
a marked decline compared with the previous 
year Imports from Australia showed a pro- 
portionately smaller decline than those from 
other countries, amounting to 16 mullion lbs 
valued at a little under Rs 10 lakhs 


Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million Ibs 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in che country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 Ibs. 


All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and 1 1s correct to sav of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair | 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on ; 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- | 
specs to the Madras type, that they “ resem- : 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having | 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the . 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.”’ 


Mill manufacture—Tbhe number of 
woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of | 
Rs 38,50,000, and employing 28,800 spindles and | 
624 looms. The number of persons employed 


10 the industry then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2.148.000, Ibs At 
the end of 1917 the number of mulls 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs, 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 Ibs and the number of 
persons employed 7,824 With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
Spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,186,000 Ibs and the number 
of persons employed 297 In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563 Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for great coat cloth, serges put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, hewever, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently ther supplies had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu 
facture of the finer classes of goods ‘Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Various parts of the country, 
notably inthe Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market, This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price 


Bibliography.—Notes on woolin India, By 
A. H. Silver and J. K, Mehta, Govt. Presa, 
Oaloutta, (1919) 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Compan 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, an 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introdu But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons — 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When -sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets 


All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the beitef that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new 
ndustry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mort, posalbly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modined the Indian silk trade The special 
properties of the korah alk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
Aefective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
Sadr depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India 


Mulberry-feeding worms—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, vz, Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry feeding silkworms , and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non mulberry feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyz Mort) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afchanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M India of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills 


India has three well known purely indigenous 
silkworms , the tasar, the muga and the ers 
Lhe firat 1» widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more mer res | these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees The 
second 1s confined to Assam and Kastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
tne castor-oil ae From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 


er! silk,on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that 1t is nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before 1t was thought 
of in Europe 


Experiments and results —Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
Improving sericulture 1n India French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments 1M cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms 1s taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races pure and cross breeds 


In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory resulta 
have been obtained In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italan reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale In 1897 in Mysore Mr Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and traimed 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing theimsects The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras The work of the 
Salvation Army 18 also noteworthy 10 various 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectuy has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute 10 he started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army The Lieut - 
Govirnor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs 2,000 toward: the expenss Sur 
Dorabj1 Tata has also made a donation of 
Ry 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some I'rench experts have con- 
ducted cross breeding experiments with a view 
to establbh a multi voltine hybrid of Furopean 
quility There is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore where, it 1s said, a pure 
white multi voltine of silk worm 13 rearcd 
The results of the Bengal Committce’s labours 
may be summed up as follows the only ceally 
effective method of devling with the problem 
13 to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the secd cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
plovince. 


In 1915 there wag issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletan (No. 48 of 
1915)entitled ‘‘ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 


Indtgo, 


Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note 
Mr Balnbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo- 
logist) explains that the object of the Builetin 
is to place on record some of the more Important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and have since been carricd 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
race Of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn than that suprhed 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 


Central Nurseries—The report of the 
Agricuitura! Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme 1s gradually to establish throughout 
the sik districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in _ the 
province to be ig pa under Government 
supervision, it 18 believed that this 1s the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
‘lhe ultimate success of the scheme depends 
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on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was publishedin 1916, by Mr M. 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recominended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts. 1t has been found that, by the 
provision of two sma}] pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, supenor thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatu: 
is merely numinal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers 18 Mamtained By attention to such 
simple points as the stifimg and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
watcr used in the reeling pans, great {mprove- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts 

Exports of Silk.—As a result of the war 
the trade shown m some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1916-16 improved by Rs 12 
lakhs to Rs 27} lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs. 24 lakhs. In 1816-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs, 543 lakhs. In 1930-31 
exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
amounted to Rs 10 lakhs in value, or a_ third 
of that of the previous year. 


Indigo. 


Indygo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
eo far as India 1s concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, 1n Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there 18 a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase 1n the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 


There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and 1t was the desire to 
obtain a more amrle supply of dye stuff that I>d 
to the formatior of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy 1n the East Opposi- 
tion to mdigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood 
industry, but 1t was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first dechne of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the imdustry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 

rovince of Bengs) was selected for this revival. 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 


misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culmmmated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the ai dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, imtent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both In cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some _ progress has _ been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt's “‘ Commercial Products of India.”) In 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
In the prce of coal in England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
Indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view— agricultural, research and com- 
mereial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question 1s fully discussed by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos 51 and 64 of 
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the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last Bhs in the Agricultural Journal of India 
bv Mr. W, A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918, It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
1ovestigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
bean Dene received abd expended by Govern- 
men 


Uns and Ou Cakes. 


Decline of the Industry.—since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has dechned 
very rapidly, apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the dechne continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war 


The total yield in 1930 31 was estimated at 
13 500 cwts ‘Lhe exports, which are no longer 
of much importance amounted only to 934 cwts 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds, which had ranked fourth among 
India 8 exports in the two preceding years 
occupied 1n 1930 31 the fifth position, giving 
place to te1, the fist three groups being, as 
usual, cotton and jute, riw and manufictured 
and foodgrains ‘Lhe total exports of oilseeds 
fell from 1 195 000 tons valued at Rs 26 46 lakhs 
to 1 037,000 tons valucd at Rs 17 86 lakhs 
Details of oilseeds exported durmg 1980 31 
sppear in the section of the Year Book dealing 
with exports 


A pimphlet on the subject recently publish 
«d by the Commercial Intelhgence Depart 
ment points out that it 1s both economically and 
industnally unsound for India to export her oi! 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and o1l 

akes in India 1t allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten 
tial wealth, as cattle food and manure, con 
tained 10 the oi] cakes An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes Village oi] mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner o1l seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard ml, castor 01] and ground- 
nut oil In spite of wl] this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut o1] and linseed 
oil aad an increase 10 the export of oil seeds, 
whith is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus 
sion of the possibilty of developing on a large 
acale the existing oll milling industry in Inds 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milhing 
Industry 00 a great scale is faced In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
Luropean countnes which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly there 1s a 
better market for the oi! cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on o1] seeds 1s less than 
the freight on cake Thirdly, 1t 1s much easier 
and less expensive to transport 011 seeds by sea 
than 16.19 to transport oll While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets 


The problem of finding a market for gil 
cakes is equally important The value of oil 
cakes 18 much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India The Indian cultivator 18 pre 
judiced against the use of machine made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he cero 
siders that it contains less oi and therefore 
less nourishment than the village made cake 
He 18 therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake 13 a better food for cattle 
than vi'lage-made cake Even when the mili 
cake contains less oi] than the village cake, 
there 19 still more olin the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil in the village cake 
where 1t exists, is 8 drawback and not an advan 
tage to the use ofthe cake asfood A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the cult: 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mull cake. 
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Among plantation crops in India tea 18 the; said, however, thit the foundations of the 
most important ‘lhe indigenous tea plant, | present tea imdustry were laid between 1856 
growing in a wild condition was first discovered and 1809 Since the latter date the growth 
in Assam about 1820 It soon drew the atten- of the industry has been phenomenal and “in 
tion of the East India Company which after less than a hundred years the British Dmpuire 
some enquiries started an experimental garden has hecome the tea garden and tea shop of the 
in 183 After working for five years it was world ’ 
handed over to the Assam Company It may be 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 
Projress of the Industry 


Arevunder Production Arevunde: Production 
\eu ter in In te? in In 

000 acres 000 000 lbs 000 1cres 000 000 Ibs 
1879 79 (iverage) 173 34 1920 604 322 
1880 84 241 57 1920 072 330 
188) 89 307 90 1926 679 304 
1900 1904 500 19) 1927 090 61 
1910 53 249 1928 702 372 
1915 5O4 302 1929 712 401 


Tt will be seen from the above table that | Assum and Bengal i the two most important 
during the last fifty yeirs while the are. under centres of the tea mdustry m India Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over 300 percent the production accountint for more thin halt the total 
has incie wed more thin ten times production 


The following table show» the various ccntres of the industry in the country and their relative 
inportaice —- 


| Average dally 

















Provinces Area under Production wothing strenzth 
ciop 000 acres 000 lbs (pcrmancnt 
md tempor ry ) 
Assam — = s | a pace os 
Surma Valley 145 | 73 784 156 489 
Assam Valley 285 18>) 157 400 995 
Total 430 258 941 57 484. 
Bengal — 
Darjeeling 61 ~3 009 65 522 
Jilpuguri 1.8 SP 427 125 632 
Chittagong 6 117 5 745 
Total 195 109 908 
Madias — 
Nil git1s 32 11 403 30 759 
Mal bar 13 | 6 493 12 832 
Coimbatore 22 9 700 olyol? 
Others * | 34 44 
tal 67 27 630 70 852 
Coorg * | 169 620 
Punjab 10 1 930 10 990 
United Provinces 6 1 489 3 871 
Bihar and Orissa 4 | 8o3 2 902 
Total British India 712 | 400 965 843 623 
Indian States 77 32 033 86 849 
Total India 789 432 998 930,472 


* Less than 500 acres. 
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Although India produces such large quantities The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
of tea its consumption of tea 1s comparatively India to export large quantities to other countries 
very little, about 57 million lbs as compared the principal among which 1s the United 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and Kingdom It 1s estimated that India supplies 
the consumption per head 1s only .18 lb as| about 40 per cent of the world demand of this 
compared with 9.20 ibs inthe United Kingdom | commodity. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India -— 





Col 3 as 
Year Amount exported Value in lakhs percentage of 
(million of Ibs ) of rupees value of total 
exports. 
1 | 2 | 3 4 
, eer ant 
1926-27 .. “i i : 349 | 29,04 9 
1927-28 ; ie P ee 362 32,48 10 
1928-29 ‘ oe ate 360 26,60 8 
1929-30 wel 377 26,01 8 
| 














rr te 








The following figures show the proportion of Average Wholesale Prices of Tea, wn Mincing 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different Lane, 1922-30, un Pence per lb 
parts of the world to the total exports .— —_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


I 
a anon an Year. | North | South 
1928 29 1929-30 

percent | percent § —_— { India! India 
To Umted Kingdom, . 83 0 84.2 1922 15.46 14.00 
To Rest of Eurpoe 2.0 22 1923 18.76 18.14 
To Asia a: 5.8 3.8 1924 19.92 19 02 
To America . ee 5 7 5.8 1925 17.68 17.62 
To Australia ; 16 13 1926 19.36 19.00 
To Africa ee ec 1.9 aay § 1927 19.01 18 88 
ata i ae 
100 100 5.72 15.35 
mena liners (erase etrraey F511) 14.69 14 352 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom 1s normally re-exported § The following table shows the variations m the 
to other foreign countries average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 

in Calcutta and the mdex numbers of these 

The year 1931 was one of the most critical prices with base 1901-02 to 191011 100, 
throgh which the tea industry has passed since 
its oy difficulties From 1923 to 1927 the | 
prices obtained for tea were good, butin 1928 a 
decline set 1n, and in 1929 and 1930 prices fell 
further still The price of Indian common tea 


Average ptice at 
auction sales 


particularly fell more than that of others While Price Index 
as compared to 1923, ‘ all tea’ fluctuated in the per lb. Number. 
London market within a range of 25 per cent , 
Indian common tea fell by about 50 per cent. As p 
pe 02 to 1910-11 6 0 te 

The following table gives the average wholesale 1927 28 14 10 24 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922 30, in 1928-29 li 4 189 

The fall in tea pee greatly affected the profits of tea companies The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
IN prices 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indvan Tea Companies. 





1913. | 1924, 1928, 1929. 
Average profit per mature acre £ 6-10-7 £ 15-2-0 £ 10-0-0 £ 6-9-0 
Average profit in pence per Ib. 2.6 6.4 3.84 2.26 


Average crop per mature acre. | 599 lbs, 560 lbs. 625 lbs, 684 lbs, 


Coffee. 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 


The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
pa particularly from Java and Sumatra 

n order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early 1n 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 


Latest available reports show that tea-stocks 
in the world markets are still far too high to see 
& spectacular return to prosperity but they are 
gradually moving in the nght direction. 


Apart from the slump in tea prices, the year 
1931 was a very eventful one from the point of 
view of the tea industry in another direction 
It was during this year that the Royal 
Commussion on Labour, published their monu- 
mental report The recommendations con- 
taimed therein are very vital to the future welfare 
of the industry and the principal amongst them 
have therefore been reproduced below — 


(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced, 


(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 
recruitment m Assam in particular localities 
should be withdrawn immediately and no barrier 
should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another. 
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(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place, 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished, 

(5) The Government of India should Sp DODe 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have mght after the 
first three years to be repatriated at the 
employers’ expense 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it 13 established that the dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery, if practicable, 1s desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devised 


(9) Before legislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates 
paid and the variation in these 1ates between 
district and district and garden and garden. 

(10) Matermty benefits should be provided 
‘or by legislation, 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
heir parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as 1s available on the 
subject shows that Coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
Century. The first Coffee garden was planted 
by a Buropean about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860, 


The production of Coffee in India 1s mostly 
confined to the South The area under Coffee 
in 1930 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,63,000 acres, an increase of 14 per 
cent. over the figures for 1925 and the pro- 
duction during the year was 3,52,000 cwts as 
compared with 2,72,000 cwts in 1925. 


The total exports of Coffee decreased from 
2,05,000 cwts, in 1925-26 to 1,50,000 cwts. in 
1926 27, but in 1927-28 there was a sharp rise 
to 2,77,000 cwts In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the 
shipments again declined and amounted to 
1,98,000 cwts and 1,84,000 cwts respectively 
The principal countries to which Indian Coffee 
was exported were, as usual, the United Kingdom 
and France. 


Not only does India export Coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and tke Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports o fIndian coffee — 
Production and Export of Indvan Coffee wn thousands cwts. 
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12 Months ending June 30th. Production. . Export. (oe Home 

l consumption. 
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Making allowance for the re exports from 
India of imported Coffee the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1930 was approaching four 
times the amount consumed 1n 1925 


The daily exeeee number of persons employed 
in the Coffee plantations in 1929 30 was returned 
at 92504 of whom 55972 were permanently 
employed and 36532 temporarily employed as 
compared with 94 865 persons (44744 garden 
and 19 094 outside labour permanently employed 
and 31 027 temporary outside labour)in 1928 29 


The general trade depression did not ful to 


Tobacco. 


affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 


general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this wa 

the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
Coffee Since the vear 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in Coffee prices but 
until the end cf 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow but since then it has been very rapid 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian Coffee in 
London was 140 in 1923 and 127s in 1929 it 
fell to 865 1n 1930 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the vear 1605 As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution hut its ultimate distri 
bution over India 1s one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agricultunst Five or six species of 
Necottana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely N Jabacum and 
N rustica Ihe former 1° a native of South 
or Central America, anu is the common tobacco 
of India About the year 1829 experments 
were conducted by the Last India Company 
towards improving the juality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco ‘These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with thiee great centres namely (1) Lastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur), (2) Madras’ Trichi 
nopoly, Dindigul Coconada and Calhcut m 
Southern India, and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there The chicf factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
fmport duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar Wrapper some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 


The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint 
ing It 1s now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price 


Area under Cultivation —The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma The 
two main varieties are called ‘‘ Burmese to- 
bacco’? and ‘*‘ Havana tobacco’ Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
** Seywet-gyl,'’ the large-leaved variety and 
.' Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 


pointed leaves The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quahty There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma _ tobacco 
Lhe smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling 

tte most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are —{z) the Commbatore and J)indigal 
tract of Madras, where the Ust Kappai and 
Mara Kappail varictics are largely grown, the 
former supplying the ‘Trmchimopoly cigar 
(21) the Godavari Delta of “Madras, (122) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal, (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa, (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (7) the delta tract of Burma 


The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities rangmg from December to June 
but the bulk of the crop 1s harvested during 
the months of february Marchand April The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
bemg employed for tying each bundle The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan shaped In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-hke ends projecting outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making 


Exports —E,ports of unmanufactured fobacco 
rose from 26 million lbs during 1929 30 to 28 
million Ibs in 1930 31 but owing to the fall in 
prices the value dropped from Rs 994 lakhs to 
Rs 9¢(2 lakhs ‘The bulk of the shipments were 
as usual trom Madras, which raised 1t3 exports 
by 14 million Ibs. Bengal and Bombay also 
increased their contributions but those from 
Burma shrank substintially The Umited 
Kingdom continues to be Indias best customer 
and m 193031 took ten milhon Ibs Owing 
to the preference accorded to Empire grown 
tobacco, therc has been a remarkable increase 
in the use of Indian tobacco in the United 
kingdom although there 1s yet room for further 
Improvement in the direction of curing packing 
and grading of the Indian leaf Before the war 
the average exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from India to the United Kingdom amounted 
to 135,000 lbs only 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India 18 
Cocaine Hydrochloride This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and 18 
soluble rn half its weight of water The alkaloid 
evcaine—of which this 1s a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java Brazil 
and other parts of South America The leaves are 
most active when freshly dmed and are much 
used by the Natives as 9 stimulant Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
18 said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally im the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation 


Spread of the habit —The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures 1s of comparatively recent 
growth, though it 1s impossible to estimate 
how widespread 1t was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was & drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witncss to the 
spread of the ‘Cocaine habit” Ihe consumers 
of the drug, which ts notoriously harmful are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims , but in India asin Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac, The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which ase prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs 


Smuggling —So far as the cases already 
detected show the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Eurepe and ape outside 
Jndia, 10to India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry The 
main inland distributmg centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut Lahore Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially {3 notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Customs houses It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece goods and 
im trunks which have secret compartments, 
The retail trade in the towns 1s very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers there 1s a Whole army of watoch- 
men and patrols whose duty 1s to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers belng Japanese 
and Chinese sailors ‘The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out 


The Review of the Customs Admunistration 
in India for 1930 31 states that during the 
yer a total of 17345 grains of cocame were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Rs 1,80,000 


The amount seized s elther given to Hospl- 
tals in India or destroyed It 1s no longer 
possible tO buy cocaine from any betelnut 
Seller as 1t was ten years ago, but scores 
of cies In the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, nm Bombay High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade 


The Law mn regard to Cocaine —This varies 
in different provinces A summary of the law 
in Rombay is as follows No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited The sale, pcssession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner 1s allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession and as far as 6 grams may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fie prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport 
etc , under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs, 4090 or both 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India as though India 
were a Most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug oneatth Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives one finds India and the Govern 
ment of India held upto humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to hve m_ = In fact 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its oprum history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries 
centuries of mbherited experience have tiught 
the people of Indi: discretion in the use of the 
drug ind its misuse 1s a negligible feature mn 
Indian lite Abuse of its properties 1s rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol m Western 
countries So much fom the internal position 


The record as regards exports 18 equally 
dlein India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the scale of the product overseas Where 
it has been bought the reason 1s its superiority 
over other supplies because of the stiingent 
regulations by whichits manufacture has always 
under the British authorities been regulated 
in India in order to secure the purity and clean 
liness of the finished product Durectly any 
Importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric 
tions on export There have in recent years 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
Intern tional conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs de1ived from 1t more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which 1t was proposed to 
lay down 


The China frade —The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade 1s povided 
bv China ‘Lheie 18 a long Instory of Indo 
Chinese negotintions on the subject but it 1s 
unnecessary to go further bach into these than 
1911 On 8th May of that year there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the piyment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes (2) the 
pirtial closure of China to Indian oplum by 
provinces including not only stoppage of transit 
passes but also treaty port closure Shanghai 
and Canton excepted , (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of oplum production in China and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
This agreement as its terms indicate was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to ue out the opium trade and opium 
consumption mm her midst And on her side 
China in the agreement undertook among 
other things to reduce production in China 
aa passu with the reduction of exports from 

n 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed bv the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 


confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitmmate demands of the non China 
markets A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non China exports down to it in 1911 In 
subsequent years she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 


The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
mulions sterling a year China never carried 
out hei side of the bargain She 15 still demon 
strably the greatest oplum producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction 
and eventual abolition of imports from India 
1s better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
oplum Into China from Persia and Turkey 


Agreements observed by India —The 
Government of India hive carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
hive gone further, Not only were exports to 
Chini stopped and exports to non China coun 
tries in the East limited in .ccordance with the 
agreement with China but exports to non 
China countries have on the voluntary iuutia 
tive of India been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro 
duced with effect from 1st January 1928 a certi 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nitions whereby all exports of oprum must 
be covered by certificates trom the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
18 wpproved and 18 required for legitimate pur 
poses The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of Indi; but upon the Govern 
ments of the importing countries and so far 
as India w13 concerned the new system was 
welcomed bec 1118e 1¢ removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibilty 
in regard to opium consumption in the 1m 
porting countrics ond laid 1t upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926 in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements 
Indi. decided though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem 
ber 1935 and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
18 the only country that has made any con 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 


International Aspect of the Problem — 
It was only during the processes and negotia 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to China was bemg suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widely International 
aspect This happened on the initiative of the 
USA at whose instance an International 
Opium Commussion met at Shanghal in 1909 
and formulated a series of recommendations 
for the suppression of oprum smoking and the 
regulation of the use of opium and morphia 
The United States thereafter advanced a further 
propos for an International Conference at 
he Hague This met on 1st December 1911, 
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and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
ideas to the Government of India_ Their provi- 
s1i0n8 India had long observed As regards 
morphia and cocaine, with which the Hague 
Conference concerned itself, the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed 
ingly strict regulations But these two drugs, 
the use of which for other than medical purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world They 
were not included within the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted by the USA for the con- 
sideration of the Conference It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of India 
that they were included within the terms finally 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of the Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil 


As regards prepared opium that 1s to say 
smoking opium dia. does not and never has 
exported 1t and the sale of 1t in Indi 18 prohibit 
ed No opium 1s exported from India to the 
United States of America None has _ been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since i916 Lxports to Great Britain are strictly 
lumited to medicinal requirements and go offici 
ally from the Government of India to the British 
Government Nor is Indian optum exported 
toany other country in Europe 


Indian Uses of Opium —There 1s a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in Indla 
and that m foreign countries, particularly In 
America and Europe America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocame ind mor: 
phia and it 1s on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy 1s based 
It 18 accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America ind Europe 1s in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaime 
And the reason 1s that to Americans and Euro- 
peans oplum is an unaccustomed drug, The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it 1s never used to moderation but always 
abused and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use 18 eating and in India generally speaking 
eating seems todolittle ifany harm Smoking, 
which 1s the habit of the Far Eastern races 
rather than ofthe Indianraces seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking 1s in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g the Royal Commis 
sion on oplum in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
bas placed upon her in regard to home coneu- 
tion But the Lee a effect upon Ind 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 


to cause consultations on the subject between | 4 


the Government of India and the Indian fe 
lature and to produce what may be descri 
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as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations: upon the 
use of opium which are time-hono ‘ 


The Commission of 1893 —Despite ali this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down by a Royal Commission which 
was appointed by His Mayesty’s Government, 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium The Society which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted ‘the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made” and considered that the 
Royal Commission was ‘‘as fair-minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to hear its case’’ The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1895 in seven volumes 

The Royal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not onlv subject to careful regulation but was 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
pliniry habits among the people Excessive 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion As regards the legal restric- 
tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable They agreed that the mass 
of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
as an unnecessary restriction on individual 
liberty and interference with established customs 
and habits Apart from the religious questvon 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri- 
ous and more disgraceful 


The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
patch to His og oh Government in 1911 
and that of Lord ing, in a despatch dated 
24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Royal 
Commission ‘‘that the opium habit as a vice 
scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten- 
sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
purposes, in some cases with benefit and for the 
most part without injurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
the medical uses that 1t would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them in the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
necessary that the growth of the Poppy and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical purposes 
The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Government 
was approvingly quoted by Lord Reading’s 
Government a few years ago It has long been 
Tecognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be o to all the 
objections involved in bureaucratio interference 
with popular custom Eating it is y 
uasi-medical , it is used for the prevention, 
| cure and alleviation of disease, as a Ll a bani 

mo 


i @§ an anodyne and as the commonest an 
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treasured household medicine of the people, to 
whom qual§fied medical ussistance is inaccessible 
It is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as a 
restorative to lessen or avert fatigue and 1n other 
ways in which, when moderately used it 16 
relatively innocuous 


Present Policy —The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of Ind1a were lately 
explained in thcir behalf to the Jeague of 
Nations at Gencva Thcir representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
wnitiated by a Provincial Minister mm connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government 1s, 
and has been, one of non-interfercnce with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or sevcre bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic kxcessive indulgence it 15 and always 
has been the desire of Government to express 


Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquir.es by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various arcas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that 1f appeared that certain 
eae of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 

e regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry In other cases the Confer 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption i many places 
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The imports of glass and glassware In 1930 31 
showed, in common with other articles, a heavy 
decline compared with the previous year, 
receding in value from Rs 252 lakhsto Rs 1,65 
lakhs Japan continues to occupy the foremost 

sition in the trade with Czechoslovakia next 
etails appear in the Exports Section of the 
Year Book 


Manufacture of Glass m India Glass 
was manufactured in India 1n centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass”” as being of superior quality As a 
result of recent archeological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered mdicative of the very primitive 


Glassware, 


While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India _ The estimate 
framed by the Advisory Committee of the 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicmal and scientific purposes 18 
600 mulligrammes or 9 25 grains per capital 
which 1s roughly equivalent to 6 Ind1an seers 
pe 10,000 The Health Committee of the 

gue opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 6 94 grains in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service 
The consumption per capita in British India 
durmg 192425 worked out at 17 2 grains 
per head The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure The amount includes veteri 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals 1s impossible Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 
tent of Indian opium, which 18 about 9 per cent 
at 90 deg consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioner trained on Western limes 
to administer strictly measured doses Lord 
Cecil’s statement at the Icague of Nations was 
received with extreme critiuism by Mr Porter 
of the Amelican delegation Mr Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil s obscrvations were a “‘ vile 
slander upon the people of the United States ’”’ 
Lord Cccil apologised and withdraw his state- 
ment But Mr Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writing in the Current 
Histor} Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be one grain 1n Germany 2 grains, m England 
3 grains, 1n France 4 grains and in th: United 
States 36 grams In ‘“ Current History’’ for 
March, 1925, Mr Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in view of the smuggling 
into the United States ‘‘1t would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 36 grains ”’ 


Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion 1n the 
Central Indian Legislature and im regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. 


GLASSWARE. 


stage of the Industry But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive , yet, 1t 18 certain that by the sixteenth 
century 1t was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The qualty 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until] the nine- 
ties of the last century Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
ploneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are still 
clinging to life owing to war conditions. They 
mainly devote themselvesto the manufacture 
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of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on asmallscale This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (1) Indigenous Cottage Industry and (1) 
the modern Factory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which 1s 
representated in all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in kirozabad District of U. P, 
and Belgaum District, in the South, 1s mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from ‘ glass cakes or blocks” 
made in larger Factories. The mdustry 1s at 
present in a flounshing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupeesa year But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘‘silky ’’ bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones, 

(u) The modern Factory type of organization 
of this Industry 1s just im Its infancy at present 

The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can nelther produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass, Artistic glassware 1s out 
of the question and the private capitalists who 
have to run thelr concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think 1t worth their while to 
spend money and labour on 1t, War caused a 
great decrease in volume—though not so much 
in value which was much Increased—of the 
imports of the lampware, etc , and 1n order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale, The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it 18 generally supposed that 
they were able to meet In these war ycars 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged In the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Nami and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 


Dunng the later years of the war period, 
® number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoiming districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 


Causes of failure.—Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failuresin some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
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commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to, (3) Bad selection of site. an ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(b) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. Atleast two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) y ata ree 
was lacking, some tactories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or fou: different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, eto. (5) Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses for 
machinery of other improvements or even in 
some cases for runpping the concern inp the 


beginning. 


But beyond these there are certain real and 
ipecial causes that contributed to the failure of 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Uhlef among them are (1) Lhe Industry 
isin its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
ung, there 18 & lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
Che present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few iu number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-flelds, (5) ‘lo a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and European countries. 


Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 98-99% 
In @ powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
mantifactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
with the imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 


The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions, but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
E)., oz.: “The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
Managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Kurope and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge ni can, The glass industry 1s a closed 
trade and ite secrets are carefully guarded, s0 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful,”’ 


Bibliography—Indian Industries Commis- 
aion Report (Appendix); Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc, ‘‘Notes on 
Glass Manufacture” By ©. 8 Fox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 
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India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased In recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled hig 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated, Exports to enemy countries especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material, The raw 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
Origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent. of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 82 per cent. and in 1918-14, 35 per cent 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The trade in hides andskins slumped heavily 
in 1930-31, exporta falling from Rs. 16,04 lakhs 
in value in 1929-30 to Rs. 11,74 lakhs Details 
are given in the Export Section of the Year Book 

Conditions of the Trade.—The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands elther of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 

ears for instance the exports of untanned 
es rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also isha f affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.—The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Commuttee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots, 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mulls for drawing 
the thread, Raw sheepskins are used for simular 
articles and also for gloves They are exported 
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mostly to Germany, France and Italy, Raw ,; should, 


es are used almost entirely in the manu- 
acture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
bei sen aip be ria ol tollen i Hughey: 

ve per cent. of e 0 n raw goatskins 
are sent direct to the United States. The 
consumiption of glace lid in the United Kingdom 
has remained stationary during the last five 

ears: none the less production up to 1928 

creased somewhat and exports have slightly 
grown, 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Heros being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
© war, red it Aber result of the work of 


ore 
eate, ed there, had reached a 


German firms 


and Leather. 
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high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised froma variety of causes, 
among which may be oited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first mex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation 

Protecting the Industry.—The report of 
the Industral Commussion pointed out that 
the oe difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was lack of organisa- 
taon and expert skill. GovVernment action t« 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council furthertoamend the Indian 
Laritf Act, 1894. ‘The effect of this Bill wag 
officially described as follows: ‘‘ It isto impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries ” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and descmbed the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that ‘‘ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
Geis’ (say, aulkary seqaieetienta, darian 
order satisfy m requiremen u 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there 1s reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 156 per 
cent. export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as [ 
have already stated, was injured by the neces 
sities of the war. le Indian tanneries 
have enormously in in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
ee a a 

C) generally surplus 
go far as ble, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this ead in View the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and akins actually tanned within the 
Empire ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the of being 
tanned abroad will not be entatled to any 
rebate.” 

indigenous methods.—India a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked in response to ap 
immense, though purely local, demand. 
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INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of speci fications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in sO convenient a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explaing 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure 


The foundation of patent legislation through 
out the world lies in the English ‘ Statute of 
Monopolies ’’ which was enacted in 1623, the 
21st year of King Jamesthe First In part this 
Act has bcen repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 18 as follows — 
‘Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of pnvilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, sO as algo they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices Of commodities at home or hurt of trade 
or generally inconvenient the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been maae, and of none other ”’ 


The existing Indian Patent Law 18 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911 supplemented by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (lemporary Rules) Act 1915 and 
by the Rules made under those Acts The 
Patent Ofhce does not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III ot 1914 There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(LV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of in ventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest One main difference existe, 
however as Owing to the absence of provisfon 
of law for the registration of trade marks 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries 


The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed 1n 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 


for some twenty years Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, Owing to some intormalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year In 1859 
It was re enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
aig are how replaced by the present Act 
o 


The existing Acts extend to the qhole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States Ofthe latter three, tte, (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior bave ordin- 
ances of their own for which particulars moet 
be obtamed from the Government of the States 
n question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Officein Calcutta The ob- 
ject of the Act 0’1911 wasto providea simpler 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent mghts and to 
their subsequent existence and operation The 
changes made in the law need wot here be re= 
ferred to in detaai They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facihties for opposition at an effective 
period At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Desigus was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previoual 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed ‘patent’ instead of for the mere 
recognition of an ‘“‘exclusive privilege” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of tbe British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 


New Legislation —Important amendments 
have been madein the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act since 1911, the most important 
being the priority given to Indian Inventors 
over others to apply for British patents within 
12 months from the date of the Indian “p - 
eation Sjmilarly an applicant for a British 

atent has priority over other applkants in 
india for 12 months from the date of his British 
apPlication 


Part I (Patents) of the Act of 1911 has been 
further amended by Act VII of 1986 and in- 
cludes the following 


If an Application comprises more than one 
favention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the onginal application. 


The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 24 years. 
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Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent willexpire with the date of the. 
original patent 


Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government 


Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the ] atentee refuses to, 
do so on reasonable terms 


Several other facilities are given under the | 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines: 
of the present British Patcnt Act. 


The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the ‘“‘ Acceptance ’ 
of the application, instead of 3months Lhe 
provisions contaimed in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Rules, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act itself Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the Controller jto decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, 
that may occur betwcen the applicants and third 
parties, or between joint applicants among 
zhemselves 


‘Lhe time for appcal to the Governor General 
in Council has been extended to 3 months 
instead ot 2 months irom thc date of the decision 
appealed agaist A new Section 21A has 
been provided relating to secret patents <A 
new Scction 35A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits tor infrmgemcnt of prtents in 
respect of valhd claim despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specification. 


‘Lhe definition has been altered as to the pcrson 
entered on the Kegistcr as the grantee or p10 
prietor of the patcnt Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 


into reciprocal airangement with the Indian 


States 


The definition of the term ‘‘Desizn”’ has 
been altercd, and the time fo1 applying to secure 
for the registration in India, the priority date of 
the applic ition in the United kingdom or othe1 
parts of the British | mpne, has been extended 
to 6 months 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy. , May be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places — 


AHMEDABAD,.BR. C. Technical Institute 
ALLAHABAD..Public Library. 
BANGALORE Indian Institute of Science 


BARODA .-Depattment of Commerce and 
Industry 
BOMBAY ..- Record Office. 
Ss .- Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti: 
tute, Matunga. 


«eLhe Bombay Textile and Engin 
eering Association, No. 1A. 
Sussex Road, Parel. 


Indian Inventions and Designs. 


Cinoutta ,..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 
.»Bengal Engineering College, 
Sid pur. 


CAWNPORE ..Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces 


O fice of the Commissioner, Bur !- 
wan Division 


dINSURAH , 


_ ‘HITTAGONG . Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 


gong Division 
DacoA .. Office of the District Board, Dacca 
JELHI . Office of the Deputy Commissioner 


HYDERABAD , [Industries and Commerce Depart 
ment of His Highness th 
Nizam’s Government 


KARACHI . OfficeoftheCity Deputy Collectcr 
LAHORE . Punjab Public Library. 
LONDON ..the Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W C. 
VMADBAB .. Record Office, Egmore 
” . College of Engineering. 
LYSORE . Office of the Secretary to Govern 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 
NAGPUR .. Victoria Technical Institute 
POONA . College of Engineering 
RANCHI .. Office of the Director of Indus- 
trics, Bihar & Orissa ; 
RANGOON ..Office of the Revenue Secretiry, 
Government of Burma 
ROORKEE , Thomason College 
SHOLAPUR Office of the Collector. 
PUBLICATIONS on sale at the Patent Office °-—~ 
Price 
Rs a 
Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 
Rules and Instructions) .. ie 1 0 
The Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, II of 1911 aa a zs 0 10 
The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 
II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..eachO 2 


The Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 a of 


Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of India) se ‘a 0 1 


Annual Subscription with postage .. 3 
Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900—-1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900—1904) oe 2 8 
Inventions (Consolidated Subject- 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905—1911) .. 3 0 
each, 
Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly),,0 8 


Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 a 

Printed Specifications of Inventioas 
since 1912 
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Insurance in India. 


According to the report by Mr N Mukaryi, 
Actuary to the Government of India, contained 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1930, the 
number of companies subject to the provisions 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1912 and the Indian Insurance Companies Act 
of 1928 is 257, of which 108 companies are 
constituted in India and 149 companies are 
constituted outside India Of the 108 Indian 
companies, 46 are established 1n the Bombay 
Presidency, 20 in Bengal 19 in the Madras 
Presidency, 12 in the Punjab, 4 in Delhi, 2 each 
in the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, 1 in Aymer and 2in Burma Of the 
149 non Indian companies 72 are constituted 
in the United Kingdom 30 in the British 
Dominions and Colonis 19 in the Continent of 
Europe, 13 inthe United States of America 10 
in Japan and 5 in Java 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only They are 71 
in number and of the remamimg 37 
Indian comp&nies, 18 carry on life busincss 
along with other insurance buSiness and 19 
CAITV OD Insurance business other than life As 
regards non Indian companics, most of them 
carry on imsurance business other than life 
Out of the total number of 149 non Indian 
companies, 125 carry on insurance business 
other than life, 9 carry on life business only and 

5 carry on life business along with other 
nsurance business Of the latter 24 companies, 
17 are constituted inthe United Kingdom 6 in 
the British Dominions and Colonies and 1 im 
Germany 

The total new hfe assurance business 
effected in India during 1929 amountcd to 148 
thousand policies assuring 2 sum of 28} crores 
aod yielding a premium meome of 13 crore, or 
which the new business done by Indian 
companies amounted to 108 thousind policies 
assuring & sum of about 16% crores and having 
& premium income of nearly a crore The 
share of the British companies 1n respect of new 
sums assured is 42 crores, of the Dominion and 
Colonial com panies about 7} crores and of the 
single German company } crore 

he average sum assured under the new 
policies issucd by Indian companies is Rs 16 8 
and under those issued by non Indian companies 
Rs 8,086 and the average annual premium per 
Rs 1,000 sum assured is Rs 551n the case of 
Indian companics and Rs 57 in the case of 
non-Indian companics 





me te 


~ New business 


The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1929 
amounted to 656 thousand policies assuring a 
total sum of 142 crores including reversionary 
bonus additions and having & premium income 
of 71/3 crores Of this the share of Indian 
companies 1s represented by 472 thousand 
policies agsuring &@ sum of 78 crores and having 
& premlum inconie of nearly 4 crores 


Most of the Indian companies now transact 
life assurance business on the scientific principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured 15 not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of each year’s premium income 
amongst the cliims arising in that year This 
form of life assurance business 18 unsound 
Before the Act of 1912 was passed there were 
numerous companies which transacted life 
assurance business on the dividing plan and 
n ost of them came to grief Of such companies 
which were in existence at the time of the 
p ssing of the Act the majority have disappear 
ed and some have stoppe i issuing policies on 
the dividing plan <A few new companies hav 
taken up this dividing insurince businese an1 
it will not be long before they realise their 
mistake 


Some Indian life offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Africa and in the Near East The total nc w 
sums assured by these offices outside India in 
1929 amounted to about a crore and the 
average sum assured under each policy was 
Rs 2,848 


A striking feature of the Indian companixs 1s 
the almost negligible amount of business do te 
by them under annuity contracts while im 
the case of the non Indian comp.inies annuity 
contracts constitute an apyreciable porticn df 
their total] life assurance busincss Even the 
small amount of annuity business the Indian 
companies were getting in the past 18 gridually 
decrasing Evid ntly annuity contracts have 
not yet found favour with Indtansin general 


The life assurance business of Indian com 
prnies has steadily increased dug the 11st 
te: years The following table shows the new 
business effected since 1920 in each year 
and the total pusiness remaming in force at 
the end of the ycar 


‘lota] business 


Year written during remaining in force %t 
a the year the end of thc year 
1920 5 17 lakhs 31 ciores 
1921 547 , 34. Cg 
1922 564 4, 37s, 
1928 58 ,, 39 =C««, 
1924 6,89 ,, 42 = s, 
1025 815, 47 ~(Cy, 
1926 1035 —C,, 62 C(«,, 
1927 12,77 4, "O° | 4 
1928 15,41 Ss, 71s, 
1929 17,29 4, 82 , 7 


Insurance 


The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to-4-7/8 crores 
in 1929 and was in excess of 2/3 cro.e over the 
corresponding income of the previous year. 
Claims amounted to 1-2/8 crore and exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by 3 crore. Claims 
by death showed an increase of 83 lakhs and 
claims by survivance of 15% lakhs. For the 
first time during 1929 claims by sw vivance 
were larger than claims by death. 


The life assuranoe funds increased by over 14 
crore during 1929 and amounted to 183 crores 


SF, SO = 
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at the end of that year. The average rate of 
interest earned on the life funds during the 
year waS nearly 54 per cent as against 5-1/8 
per cent realised in the previous year. 


The Post Office Insurance Fund was 
instituted by the Government of India in 1883 
for the benefit of the postal employes but 

radually admission to it has been thrown open 
o almost all classes of Government servants 
who are employed on civil duties. 


The followlng are some of the important 


particulars relating to the business of the Fund 
during the two years 1929 and 1930 :— 


— 








New business effeoted Total business remaining 
during the | in force at the end 
ycar. of the year. 
Life 
Year Assurance 
ending Total | fund at the 
31st Total income. | end of the 
March. Number Total Number sums year. 
0 sums of assured 
policies. assured. policies. and 
bonuses. 
— [_ —=— — —— 
| 
1929 7,582 1,43,41,000 64,474 | 13,02,47,000 | 63,17,000 | 3,64,44,000 
1930 8,894 1,49,56,000 71,479 | 14,17,81,000 | 69,36,000 | 4,02,80,000 





Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insnu- 
rance Business. The net Indian premium 
income of all companies under insurance busi- 
ness Other thin life assurance during 1929 was 
nearly 3 crores of which the Indian companies’ 
Share wus over 4 crore and that of the non- 
Indian companies nearly 2} crores. The total 
amount is composed of— 


1,55 lakhs from fire, 


68 lakhs from marine, and 


76 lakhs from miscellaneous 
business. 


The Indian companies received— 
23 lakhs from fire, 


insurance 


—— eee et 


11 lakhs from marine, and 


18 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 


The total assets of Indian companies 
amount to 25 crores of which the stock exohange 
seourities form the bulk. These securities are 
shown in the accounts at a net value of 18 
crores. Loans on policies and mortgages are 
shown at 22 crores; land and house property 
are valued at 1i crore , deposits, cash, stamps, 
etc, are shown at 1} crore; agents’ balances 
and other outstanding items at 1 crore; and 
loans on personal security and other miscellene- 
ous assets at $ crore. Over half crore of the 
tot >| assets of the Indien companies is invested 
outside India. 
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Customs Tariff. 


General import duties are levied for fiscal 


purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries, But the tariff has been modified 


with a view to admitting free or at favourable . 


rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary 1n the interests of the 
country Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy applianccts 
are admitted free Machinery, pmnting ma 
terials, etc , are assessed at 24 per cent and iron 
and steel] railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent High duties are imposed on tobacco 
liquors and matches 


Re-Imports —Articles of foreign produc~ 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
1f subsequently exported, are on re-1mport 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions — 


The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 
(1) of the identity of the articles ; 


(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export , 


(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re export and subse 
quent re import , 


(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer 
chandise for sale ; 


(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re exported 


Duty is, however charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re importation 


To facilitate identification on re importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtaimed from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin 
ation 


This concession of free entry on re importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companie: 
or Corporate Bodies 


Drawbacks —When any goods, capable 
of being easilv identified which have been 1m- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port,and upon which dutics of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback 


Provided that, in everv such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown bv the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


term asthe Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown 
In any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years 


When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re exported by sea as 
sforesaid drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as ifthey had been sore exported from the 
former port 


Provided that in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer 
in Charge of the Custom House at the port o! 
final exportation, ana that such final exporta 
tion be made within three vears from the date 
eae en they were first imported into British 

ndia 


No drawback shall be allcwed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re export 


No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sc3, or unless payment be demanded within 
51x months from the date of entry for shiy 
™eLi. 


Every person, or his duly authorised agent 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re lnnded and are not intended 
to be re landed at any Customg port, and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled ta 
drawback thereon 


Merchandise Marks —Importersinto India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat 
ing to merchandise marks In Appendix I] 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchirdise Marks Act, 1889, and con 
nectid Acts and the notifications issued there 
under The following summary of the regula 
tions 1n force does not claim to be exhaustive 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference 1s suggested to the Merchandis¢ 
Marks Manual which 1s published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications 


Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads — 


1 Counterfeit trade marks: 


2 ‘Trade descriptions that are false in re 
spect of the country of origin, 


3 Trade descriptions that are false tn other 
respects; and 


4, Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 
goods. 
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Schedule II—{Import Tariff). 


NOT! 1—Intheexpiession adialorem uved in these Schedules the reference1s to real value 


as defined mn section 30 of the Sea Customs Act 1878 (VIII of 1878) unless an article 
has a tauiff value assigned to it 


NOTE 2 —Taruff valued heads ale based on the o1dinary trade description of cach article and cover 
all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are separately provided for 





Values 


Serial No 





Names of Articles Per Taritt Duty 


I~—Food, Drink and Tobacco Rs a p 
FISH 


1 | FIsH SALTED, wet o1 dry Indian Such rate or rates 

maund of | of duty not 

62 Ibs exceeding one 

avoirdupels rupee as the 

welt Governor Gene 

ral m Counel 

may, by notifl 

cation in the 

Gazctte of In 

dia trom time 

tc time pres 

eribe * pie 6} 

per cent ad 
talorem 


2 | YIsH excluding saltcd fish (sce Scaial No 1) 4ictal rem | .o pet cent 


3. | FISHMAWS including signally and 5 .zille and 4l alot m | 20 pei cent 
haikfins | 


IRUILS AND VEGI TALILS 
34 | CURRANTS cwt | Re 14 


4} ]RUITS AND VE FIABIIS all sorts ficsh 1% alrem , ~>yercent 
dxicd salted c1 y1 seived not othcrwise 


sp ecificd fF 
Laviff values — 

AJmond without shell cwt 58 Q O | Zo yer cent 
Almonds hag 121 10151 .n In the shell 5y 0 OF} wo ‘; 
Almonds in the shcll Lersian 13d. Ob Ge 
Cashew or cajcol inels net skinned ol O UV] w 
Coconuts Strait Dutch Fast Indices and 

S1am— | 

Husked thou and (6 0 Oj o> 

Unhushed | 104 0 0 15 
Coconuts Maldives ~l VO 0 wo 
Coccnuts other 33 0 Oj Wd 
Coconut ke1nel ( opra) cwt 111. Of 25 
Dates dry mn l4,5 » 8 O11 25 
Datcs wet mm bags baskcts and bundlcs 4 8 0 25 
Dates wot packed in other receptacles 11 4 Of ww 
Ligs diled Persian 912 0 | 25 5 
figs dried 1 uropean | 16 0 QO} 25 ‘5 
Garlic 9 8 0} 25 ‘ 
Pistachio nuts 53 0 O| 25 
Raisins red Persian Gult 10 8 O} 25 





* The rate on the Ist January 1932 and until further nc ticc 1s annas 9} 
+ Under Government of India Hinance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 56 
dated the 5th December 1931 raw cashew nuts are Liable to import duty at 20 per cent ad valorem 
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Schedule I1]—(Import Tariff)—continued. 





=) 
: Names of Articles. Per Saree Duty. 
wn 
" I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. Rs. & p. 
GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 
5 | FLOUR except sago flour ‘i ss 3 eee re wid Wheat flour—Rs, 


2-8 per cwt., 
all others—25 
per cent. ad 
valorem. 


Tanff value— 
Cassava or Tapioca flour es % a cwt. 7 & QO | 25 percent. 


6 | GRAIN AND PULSES, all sorts, including bro- ae asd Wheat—Rs. 2-8 
ken grains and pulse, but excluding flour per cwt., all 
(see Serial Nos. 5 and 7). others—free. 


7 | 8aGo FLovun.. se a ee a een aes Free. 
LIQUORS. 


8 | ALE beer, porter, cider and other fermented|In barrels or Stilt Fifteen annas. 
liquors. other con- 
tainers con- 
taining 27 
oz. OF more, 
per imperial 
gallon. 


In _ _ bottles er Two annas and 
containing six pics. 
less than 27 
oz. but not 
less than 20 
less than 134 
oz., per bot- 
tle. 
In __ bottles re One anna and 
containing three pics. 
oz. but not 
less than 10 
0z., per bot- 
tle. 


In _ bottles Snare § anna. 
containing 
less than 63 
oz. but not 
less than 5 
0Z., per 
bottle. 


In other oe Re. 1-4. 
containers, 
per imperial 
gallon. 


9 | DENATURED SPIRIT... ea a6 is or Ad valorem 3 per cent. 


Tariff value.— 


Spirit from Java denatured before clearance. . art ia 1 0 Oj 9% per cent. 
Gite eames: gies Bede pages “me Sobete cigs Lee GMS 
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Schedule JI—( Import Tariff )—continued. 





o 
- Names of Articles, Per ee Duty. 
o 
ie) 
I—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid. | Rs. &. p. 
LIQUORS—conid. 
10 | Sprarts (other than denatured spirit)}— 
(1) Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and other|/Imperial gal- Souk Rs. 87-8. 


sorts of spirits not otherwise speci-| lon of the 
fled, including wines containing! strength of 
more than 42 per cent. of proofi London) 
spirit. proof, 


(2) Liqugurs, cordials, mixtures and 
other preparations containing spirit 
(other than drugs and medicines)— 


(t) entered in such a manner as to|Imperial gal- saae Rs, 60. 
indicate that the strength Is noti lon, 
to be tested. 


(4) not so entered .. ae .-{Imperial gal- keds Rs, 37-8. 
lon of the 
strength of 
London 


(3) Drugs and medicines containing spirit 


(t) entered in such a manner as to/Imperial gal- ee Rs, 37-8. 
indicate that the strength is not/ lon. 
to be tested. 
(it) notso entered .. ae ..([mperial gal- er Rs. 27-5-6. 
lon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 
(4) PERFUMED SPIRITS... <a es Tapers) gal- ee Rs, 60. 
on. 


PROVIDED THAT— 


(a) the duty on any article included in 
this Item shall in no case be less than 
the duty which would be charged if 
the article were included in Part V of 
the Statutory Schedule (i.e., 25 per 
cent. ad valorem) . 


(6) where the unit of assessment is the 
imperial gallon of the strength of 
London proof, the duty shall be in- 
creased or reduced in proportion as 
the strength is greater or less than 


London proof. 
11 | WINES, not containing more than 42 per cent. 
of proof spirit— 
(1) Champagne and other sparkling wines/Imperial gal- sales Rs, 18-2. 
*| (2) OtherSorts ..  .. ww) .. Tee, eh Rs. 7-8. 


* There are no entries bearing Serial Nos. 12 and 13. 





~J 
o)) 
=) 
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Schedule II—( Import Tariff )—continued. 





= 

Z 

c Names of Articles Per Br! Duty 

S 

2 —— 

I —Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid Rs & p 
PROVISIONS AND OILMAN 8S STORES 
14 | Provisions and Oilman s Storesand Groceries Ad valorem | 25 per cent 


all sorts excluding vinegar in casks (see 
Serial No 15) 


Tariff values— 
Butter lb 1 6 O] 25 per cent 
Cassava Tapioca or Sapo (whole) cwt 8 8 0] 25 : 
China preserves in syrup box of 814 612 OQ} 25 si 
large or 
twelve 
small jars 
China preserves dry candied lb 0 4 6] 25 yi 
China canned fruit case of 4 doz 9 0 O}| 25 i 
Cocum cwt 8 0 O| 25 ; 
Ghi 64 0 O| 25 ; 
Vegetable product lb 0 5 6] 25 
a a flour from China and the Far cwt 19 0 O} 25 
as 
vee peas from China and the Far j 2112 O| 25 ; 
ac 
ae rice from China and the Far ; 1712 O | 25 
ast 
Yeast from Clina and the I ir hast ag 20 8 Oj}; 25 
15 | VINEGAR 1n cashs Ad valorem | 24 per cent 
SACCHARINE 
16 | SACCHARINE (except in tablets) and such Ib Rs 64 
other substinces as the Governor General 
in Counal may by notification in the Ga 
7ctte of India declare to be of a like nature 
or use to saccharine 
17 | SACCHARINE TABLETS Ad valorem \182 per cent or 
Rs 64 per 
pound of sac 
charine contents 
whichever 18 
SPICLS higher 
18 | THE FOLLOWING SPICLS nimcly — 
Cardamom’  cassla, cinnamou cloves Ad valorem | 37% per cent 
nutmegs and pepper 
Tariff calues— 
Cardamom seed cwt 55 0 O | 874 per cent 
Cassia lignea - 11 0 0} 3743 ; 
Cloves 60 0 0} 37% 
Cloves exhausted My 23 0 0] 37} ; 
Cloves stems and heads P 10 0 O| 374 - 
Cloves 1n seeds, narlavang ; 20 0 0} 87% j 
Nutmegs lh 0 7 0} 87 ‘i 
Nutmegs 1n shell , 0 4 0O| 87 Pe 
Pepper, blach cwt 49 0 0} 874 si 
Pepper long o 42 8 OQ} 374 ‘3 
Pepper, white pa 65 0 0 


[Serial No. 


hoe 
ow 


21 


22 
24 


25 


26 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. 


1—Food Drink and To acco—conid. 
SUGAR. 


CONFECTIONERY 


Sugar, excluding confectionery (see Serial 


No. 19)— 


(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 8 Dutch 


Standard and above. 


(2) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard and 


sugar candy. 


(3) Molasses .. ia es 
Tariff value— 
Molasses— 
(t) Imported in bulk by tank steamer 
(1t) Otherwise importe i sie 
Sugar candy a ee 
TEA. 
TEA Re Pa i 
Tariff values— 
Tea, black .. ae ae 
Tea, green 


OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 
COFFEE .. a a we ots 
Hops 


SALT, excluding Salt exempted under Serial 
No, 25. 


SALT imported into British India and issued, 
in accordance with rules made with the 


previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, for use in any process of manu- 
facture ; also salt imported into the port 
of Calcutta and issued with the sanction 
of the Government of Bengal to manufac- 
turers of glazed stoneware; also salt im- 
ported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, 
in accordance with rules made with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, for use in curing fish in those 
provinces. 


cab the general duty on salt, see Serial No. 


ALL OTHER SORTS OF FOOD AND DRINK not 


otherwise specified. 

Tariff values— 
Chillies, dry sie as oe 
Ginger, dry.. - a es 
Mace a ie 


* The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1932 and until further notice is Re. 1-9-0. 
¢ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 44, 


Tariff 
Per Values, Duty. 
Rs a pe] 
Ad valorem {50 per cent. 
cwt. Rs, 9-1, 
Ad valorem |31} per cent. plus 
Rs, 3-7 per cwt. 
“a 31} per cent. 
cwt. 2 1 O /314 Fe 
= 2 9 O {814 es 
- 10 O O |31}4 per cent plus 
Rs. 3-7 per cwt. 
Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
Ib. 011 O (25 4 
’ 013 O {25 ie 
Ad valorem |25 vs 
oe ee Free, 

Indian ae The rate at which 
maund of excise duty is 
82 2/7lbs. for the time 

avoirdupois being leviable 
weight. on salt manu- 
factured in the 
lace where the 
mport takes 
place* plus 
44+ annas per 
maund if ma- 
nufactured out- 

side India. 

Free. 
Ad valorem | 25 per cent. 
cwt. 21 0 O} 25 5 


- 26 00/2 ,, 
ib. | 14 0/2 ,, 


dated the 16th November 1931, salt imported into British India and liable to the additional duty 
of customs imposed by section 3 of the Salt’ (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931 (AVI of 1931) 
ls exempt from so much of the additional customs duty imposed by clause 5 of the Indian Finance 
Supp ema and Extending) Act, 1931, as is equal to one-fourth of the additional duty imposed 


y section 3 of the said Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931. 








: 
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Schedule I]—(Import Tariff)—continued, 


6 
Zi 
cs Names of Articles. Per ee Duty. 
wa —_ 
I—Food, Drink and Tobacco—concld. Rs, &. p. 
TOBACCO. 


27 | CIGARS .. 33 ae ice ie ds ea Ad valorem |112} per cent. 
28 | CIGARETTES of value— 


(a) not exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand* | thousand pee Rs. 10-10, 

(b) exceeding Rs. 10-8 perthousand .. oe aes Rs. 15. 
Note.—For the purposes of this item, 

‘value’ means real value as defined in 

Section 80 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 

provided that the deduction allowed under 

clause (a) of that section shall be calculated 

in all cases as if the cigarettes were classi- 


fled under sub-item (a). 
29 | TOBACCO, unmanufactured .. + oe lb. ee Re, 1-14, 
30 | All other sorts of Tobacco manufactured .. ‘i vgs Rs. 3-12. 


IIl.—Raw Materials and pro uce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 


COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 


m 31 | Coal, COKE AND PATENT FUEL - - ton iste Ten annas. 
DYES AND COLOURS. 
381A | BARKS FOR TANNING .. ats i we Te ore Free, 
GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 
32 | STICK OR SEED Lac .. oe ae re alana rer Free. 
83 | Gums, RESINS & Lac, all sorts not otherwise ies Ad valorem | 25 per cent. 
specified (see Serial No. 32), 
Tariff values— 
Gambier, block and cube “a ne cwt. 17 8 0 | 25 a 
Gambier in flakes or circular piece sa a 45 0 0| 25 9 
Gum Ammoniac .. eg ts os Pe 30 0 O| 25 ie 
Gum Arabic, other than ground.. i a 23 0 0} 25 - 
Gum Benjamin, ras Pe" aa ss 80 8 0] 25 $5 
Gum Benjamin, cowrie .. ne sg - 63 0 0; 25 a 
Gum Bysabol (coarse myrrh) .. Se 4 23 0 0} 25 és 
Gum Dammer (or Copal) oP ‘0 ‘s 25 0 QO | 26 3 
Gum Olibanum or rankincense .. Sa 4 10 12 0 | 25 - 
Gum Persian (false) ee ae ee 93 11 0 0 25 3) 
Myrrh ee oe ee Ar ae 9) 23 0 0 | 25 ” 
Rosin es we és re oy - 10 12 0; 25 ” 
HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 
$4 | Hides and skins, raw or salted ie tt ees wie igi Free, 





* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 59, 
dated the 12th December 1981, cigarettes of value not exceeding Rs. 6 per thousand are liable to 
import duty at Rs, 8-8 per thousand, provided that, for the purpose of this notification, no cigarettes 
of which the real value is ascertainable under clause (a) of Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
shall be deemed to have a value not exceeding Rs, 6 per thousand if, before deduction is made on 
account of the import duties bevels the wholesale cash price, less trade discount, referred to in 
that clause exceeds the sum of Ra. 14-8. 
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Schedule 1]—(Import Tariff)—continued, 
| 


Tariff 
Names of Articles Per Values Duty. 
IIl.—Raw materials and produce and | Rs a p 


articles mainly unmanufactured—conid | 


METALLIC ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE MANUFACTURE 


IRON OR STEEL, old Ad valorem 5% per cent. 
Tariff vaiue— 
IRON OR STEEL, old cwt 19 0 5 
METALLIC ORES, all sorts except ochres and |Free 
other pigment ores 
OILS 
KEROSFNE , also any mineral o1l other than Imperial [Three annas and 
kerosene and motor spirit which has its gallon nine ples 


flashing point below one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer by Abels 
close test 


Motor SPIRIT Imperial 
gallon 
MINERAL ODI-— 
(1) which has its flashing point at or above Rs 15-10. 
two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and 18 ordinarily used 
for the batching of jute or other 


fibre 
(2) which hasits flashing point at orabove Imperial [Two annas and 
two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’ gallon one ple 
thermometer and 1s such as 18 not 
ordinarily used for any other pur- 
pose than for lubrication 
(3) which has its flashing point at or above Ad valorem 12} per cent 
one hundred and fifty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
such as1s not ordinarily used except 
as fuel or for some sanitary or hygi 
enic purposes 


Tariff values — 
Mineral 01) which has 1ts flashing point at 42 8 O 123 
or above one hundred and flity degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 18 
such a8 18 not ordinarily used except 
as fuel or for some sanitary or hygienic 
purposes if imported in bulk 
All sorts of animal essential, mineral, and Ad valorem 25 
vegetable non essential oils, not otherwise 
specified (see Serial Nos 37, 38 and 39) 


Tariff values— 

Cassia oil from Ceylon, Straits, China. Ib 1 3 0 

Japan and the Far East 
Citronella o1l from Ceylon, Straits, China 1 8 0 

Japan and the Far East 
Coconut oul cwt 16 0 0 
Kayiputty oil from Cevlon, Straits,China, lb 110 90 

apan and the Far Hast 
Linseed oul, raw or boiled Imperial 215 0 

on 
he a Lge oil from Ceylon, Straits, lb 312 0 
na, Japan and the Far East 


2h 
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© 
x, 
q Names of Articles Per ari Duty 
3 | 
Il.—Raw materials and produce and Rs a p 
articles mainly unmanufactured—conid 
SEEDS 
41 | On-SEEDS, imported into British India by Free 
sea from the territories of any Prince or 
Chief in India 
42 | Srxns, all sorts not otherwise specified * Ad valorem | 25 per cent 
TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX 
43 | TALLOW .. Free 
44 | All sorts of stearine wax grease and animal Ad valorem | 25 per cent 
fat not otherwise specified 
Tariff value — 
Mineral grease Ib 0 3 381] 25 per cent 
Vegetable wax, other than carnauba wav cwt 40 0 0| 25 > 
TEXTILE MATERIALS 
45 | Corron, raw pound Six ples 
TEXTILE MATERIALS, the following — Ad valorem |Raw hemp—18} 
Suk waste, and raw silk including cocons per cent all 
raw flax, hemp, jute and all other un others—25 per 
manufactured textile materials not other cent 
wise specified 
Tariff values — 
Coir fibre cwt 410 0}! 25 per cent 
Hemp, raw F 17 0 0}; 18% ,, 
Silk, raw— 
(a) Bokhara Ib 12 0 0} 25 is 
(b) Chinese— 
Mathow ; 210 0 | 25 . 
Panjam - 113 0/| 25 
White Shanghai, Thonhoon or ; 214 0,25 ,, 
Duppion 
White Shanghai, other kinds ; 48 0;25 ,, 
White other kinds 4 8 0} 25 ‘i 
Yellow Shanghai ; 4 1 Qj 25 5 
Yellow other kinds 4 6 0| 25 ; 
(c) Persian : 7 0 Of} 25 5 
(d) Siam ; 50 0;2  ,, 
47 | WOOL raw, and wool-tops Free 
WOOD AND TIMBER 
48 ; FIREWOOD ‘ 3 Ad valorem |23 per cent 
49 | WOOD AND TIMBER, all sorts, not otherwise $5 25g, 
eee including all sorts of ornamental 
wo 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 51, 
dated the 17th October 1931, tung oil seeds are exempt from payment of import duty for a period 
of three years with effect from the date of the notification 
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Tariff 
Names of Articles Per Values Duty. 


Serial No 





Il.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanafacutred— conid 


MISCELLANEOUS 
50 | CANES AND RaTTANS 


Rs a p 


Ad valorem | 25 per cent. 







Tarvff value—— 
Canes— 
Malacca 100 pieces 22 8 0O| 25 ‘3 
Chimity 9 8 0} 25 ‘fs 
Tries $6 6 8 0| 25 - 
Root Moonah a 17 8 Oj} 25 ay 
Mannu - 15 0 0 | 25 a 
Polo, all kinds— Z 
Not exceeding 10 feet in length x 55 O 0} 25 rs 
Exceeding 10 feet in length ; 80 0 0} 25 - 
Tohite cwt 20 0 O| 25 “3 
RaTTANsS— 
Chair cwt 18 12 0} 25 iy 
Basket ae 9 0 | 25 - 
Outers 7 67 0 0} 25 is 
Inners 3 46 0 0O| 25 5 
51 | COWRIFS AND SHELLS Advalorem| 25 ,, 
Tareff values — 
Cowrles bazar common cwt 412 0| 25 ; 
Cowrles, yellow, superior quality PY 5 4 0 | 25 5 
Cowrles, Maldive ‘5 19 4 0] 25 ee 
Cowrles Sankhli ‘ 87 0 O| 25 7s 
Mother-of pear}, nacre 5 25 4 0) 25 an 
Nakhla 115 0 O | 25 ‘ 
Tortoise shell lb 7 O Of 25 ; 
Tortoise shell, nakh ‘9 2 0 Oj} 25 5 
52 | Ivory, unmanufactured Ad valorem | 25 - 
Tariff .alues — 
Elephants’ grinders cwt 300 O O}| 25 os 
Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows om 600 0 O/| 25 : 
centres and poimts), each exceeding 
20 lb In weight, and hollows, centres, 
and points each weighing 10 lb and 
over 
Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, - 525 0 0 | 25 ; 
centres, and points), not less than 10 
Ib and not exceeding 20 Ib each, and 
hollows, centres, and points each wel 
ghing less than 10 Ib. 
Elephants’ tusks each less than 10 lb > 260 0 0 | 25 - 
(other than hollows, centres, and 
points) 
Sea cow or moye teeth, each not less ” 275 0 0} 25 3 
than 4 1b 
Sea cow or moye teeth, each not less 45 220 0 O | 25 ” 
than 3 1b and under 4 Ib 
Sea cow or moye teeth, eachless than 3lb 130 0 0} 25 i 
53 | MANURES all sorts including animal bones Free. 


and the tollowing chemical manures — 
Basic slag nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of am 
mona, sulphate of potash, kainit salts 
carbo lime, urea, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamide, ammonium phosphates, mine- 
ral phosphates and mineral surphosphates 
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Serial No 


Names of Articles 


Per 


Tanff 


Values Duty 





59A 


Il.—~Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured—concld 


MISCELLANEOUS—contd 


Precious Stones, unset and imported uncut, 
and Pearls, unset 

PRECIOUS STONES, unset and imported cut 
(see Serial No 64) 


PULP OF WOOD, rags and other paper making 
materials 

RUBBER STUMPS, rubber seeds and raw rubber 

All other raw materials and produce and arti 
cles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified * 


IIIl.— Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured 
APPAREL 


Apparel including drapery, and military and 
other uniforms and accoutrements but 
excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty under Serial No 60 
and articles made of gold or silver thread 
and articles made of sulk or sulk mixtures 
or of artificial silk or artificial sulk mixtures 
and boots and shoes 

Boots AND SHOES 


UNIFORMS AND ACCOUTREMENTS appertain 
ing thereto, imported by a public servant 
for his personal use 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 


Subject to the exemptions specified in Serial 

No 64— 

(1) Hirearms including gas and air guns 
gas and air rifles and gas and air 
pistols, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial Nos 65 and 165) 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single 
or double, 

(3) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas guns, gas 
rifles and gas pistols 

4) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

5) Revolver cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry 

(6) Actions (including skeleton and water) 
breech bolts and their heads cock 
ing pieces, and locks for muzzle load 
ing arms 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or clos 
ing cartridges for rifled arms 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges for 

Tifled arms 


62 | GUNPOWDER for cannons, mifies, guns, pistols 


and sporting purposes 


each 


each 


Free 


Ad valorem | 25 per cent 


Free 


Free 
Ad valorem | 25 per cent 


Ad valorem | 25 : 


Ad valorem |25 per cent or 5 
annas per pair 
whichever is 
higher 
Free 


Rs 18 12 


Rs 18 12 
Rs 


fos) 
te 


Rs 
Rs 


Re 


GO b=t 
ws 


= bo 09 
> 
higher, plus 124 per cent ad valorem 


or 374 per cent ad valorem, whichever 18 


Ad valorem | 50 per cent 
50 
; 50. Ci; 


* Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No 4817, dated the 2nd 
July 1921, unmanufactured Mica is exempt from payment of import duty 
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Tariff 
Names of Articles Per Values Duty 


Serial No 





Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs a p 
manufacture 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES—contd 


63 | Subject to the exemptions specified in Serial Ad valorem | 50 per cent 
No 64 all articles other than those speci- 
fied in Serial Nos 61, 65 and 165 which are 
arms or parts of arms within the meaning 
of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 (excluding 
springs used for air guns which are dutiable 
as hardware under Semal No 84), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the 
same, all machmes for making, loading 
closing or capping cartridges for arms other 
than rified arms and ali other sorts of am- 
munition and military stores, and any 
articles which the Governor-General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be ammunition or 
military stores for the purposes of this Act 

64; The followmg Arms, Ammunition and Free 
Military Stores — 

(@) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of & commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Mayjesty’s Service 
entitled to wear diplomatic, military 
naval Royal Air Force or police 


uniform 
(6) Arevo!ver and an automatic pistol and 
ammunition for such revolver and 
pistol up to a maximum of 100 round 
per revolver or pistol,(z) when ac- 
companying & commissioned officer of 
HisMajesty sregularforces or of the 
Indian Auxiliary Force or the Indian 
Territorial Force or a gazetted police 
Officer, or (+2) certified by the com 
mandant of the corps to which such 
officer belongs, or, in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any corps, 
by the officer commanding the sta- 
tion or district in which such officer 
18 Serving Or, In the case of a police 
officer, is an Inspector General or 
Commissioner of Police, to be 1m 
ported by the officer for the purpose 
of his equipment 
(c) Swords for presentation as army or | 
volunteer prizes 
(dq) Arms, ammunition, and military stores 
imported with the sanction of the | 
Government of India for the use of 
any powen of the military forces | 
of a State in India being a unit noti- 
fied in pursuance of the First Sche- | 
dule to the Indian Extradition 
Act, 1903 
(¢) Morms tubes and Da ammunition | 
imported by officers commanding 
British and Indian regiments or 
volunteer corps for the instruction 
of their men * | 


' Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No __, 
dated the 23rd May 1931, 22 imch Adapters imported by officers commanding a unit of the Armv 
In India for the instruction of their men are also exempt from payment ofimport duty 
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Tariff 
Names of Articles. Per Values. Duty. 


Serlal N o! 





Ill.—Articies wholly or mainly Rs. a. p. 
manufactured—oconid, 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES—conceld. 


65 | Ornamental Arms of an obsolete pattern Sane Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
possessing only a antiquarian value ; ma- 
sonic and theatricaland fancy dressswords, 
provided they are virtually useless for 
offensive or defensive purposes; and dahs 
intended exclusively for domestic, agri- 
cultural and industrial purposes. 


66 | EXPLOSIVES, namely blasting gunpowder, Dears Ad valorem |25 
blasting gelatine, blasting dynamite, blast- 
ing roburite, blasting tonite, and all other 
ae including detonators and blasting 
use. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


67 | ANTI-PLAGUE SERUM ee ore Free. 
68 | BLEACHING PasTE and bleaching powder 
68A | CAMPHOR Me ~ ye a 


Tariff values.— 
Camphor, refined, other than powder .. Ib. 114 0 |50 per cent. 
Camphor, powder, other than synthetic 0 |50 
Camphor, synthetic, tablets and slabs .. 
Camphor, synthetic, powder a 


sislaee Free. 
Ad valorem |50 per cent. 


1 6 
3 111 0(|50 ;, 
110(|50 ,, 


69 | COPPERAS, GREEN ius et Gc se amatk Ad valorem |24 per cent. 


Tart ff value.— 
Copperas, green, if imported in bulk .. cwt. 4 8 0 | 24 per cent. 


70 | OPIUM and its alkaloids and their derivatives) seer of 80 eases Rs. 30 or 182 per 
tolas. cent. ad talorem 
whichever is 

higher. 


71 | CINCHONA BARK and the alkaloids extracted Sale ene Free. 
therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are che- 
mically identical with alkaloids extracted 
from cinchona bark. 


72 | HEAVY CHEMICALS, the following :— 
(1) Acid,hydrochloric .. oy ara cwt. beglers Rs. 3-3-3. 
(2) Acid, nitric— 
having a density at 15° C. of not more a acs Rs. 4-8-6. 
than 1°42 grammes per cubic cen- 
timetre ; 
having a density at 15° C. of more “5 netics Rs. 6-7-9. 
than 1°42 grammes per cubic cen- 
timetre. 
(3) Acid, sulphuric ot ss ses 
(4) Alum, namely, ammonia alum, potash 
alum or soda alum. 


....  [Be. 1-9-0, 
i woe. [Be, 1-2-9 





* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 16, 
dated the 28th March 1931, certain specified explosives specially adapted for use in dangerous 
coal mines are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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o 
Zz 
a Names of Articles Per ate Duty 
a 
IuI.—Articles wholly or mainly Re a p 
manufactured—contd 
CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
—contd 
i. HEAVY CHEMICALS—conid 
¢ 
(5) Aluminium sulphate or hydrated alu 
minum sulphate including alumino 
ferric and alum cake— 
containing not more than 0 01 per cwt Re 1038 
cent of iron 
containing more than 0 01 per cent - Re 0113 
of 1ron 
(6) Copper sulphate or hydrated copper Rs $120 
sulphate 
(7) Magnesium chloride a Re 089 
(8) Magnesium sulphate or hydrated mag 
nesium sulphate— 
containing not more than 50 per cent 34 Re 190 
of magnesium sulphate 
contaiming more than 50 per cent of 43 Rs 320 
magnesium sulphate 
(9) Sodium sulphate or hydrated sodium 
sulphate— 
containing not more than 60 per cent ; Re 076 
of sodium sulphate 
contaiimg more than 50 per cent of 3 Re 103 
sodium sulphate 
(10) on eee or hydrated sodium ; Re 1129 
sulphide 
(11) Zinc chloride or zinc chloride solution ; Rs 563 
Provided that the duty on any 
article included in this item shall 
in no case be less than the duty 
which would be charged 1f the 
article were included in Part V 
of the Statutory Schedule (2 ¢ 
25 per cent ad valorem ) 
78 | SULPHUR Free 
74 | CHEMICALS, Drugs and Medicines all sorts Ad valorem | 25 per cent 
not otherwise specified * 
Tariff values — 
Alkali Indian (sajj1 hhar) ewt 2 8 O (25 ; 
Ammonia gas anhvdrous including lb 0 9 O {25 3 
compressed or liquified gas 
Ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate cwt 24 0 O (25 8 
Ammonium chloride— 
Muriate of Ammonia crystalline A 15 0 O /25 as 
Salammoniac sublimed “3 23 8 O (25 5 
Other sorts, including compressed ; 17 & O |25 ‘9 
Arsenic (China mans) 55 O O |25 S 
Calcium carbide 14 0 O {25 ie 
Calcium chloride : 4 4 0 /25 a 
Carbonic acid gas including compressed lb 0 3 6 {25 <3 
or liquified gas 
Chlorate of potash cwt 20 0 O [25 - 
Chlorine lb 0 5 6 {25 ss 


* Under Government of India Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications Nos 
4 and 28, dated the 6th February and 9th August 1980 respectively, calcium accetate and radium 
Salts are exempt from payment of import duty 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 





Names of Articles Per SA Duty 


Serial No 





Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs a p 
manufactured—contd. 


74—!  Tarrff values—contd 


td Menthol (peppermint) crystals 07 012 O /|25 per cent 
Naphthalene balls cwt 12 8 0O ]25 ne 
Potassium bichromate a 30 0 O [25 es 
Soda ash including calcined natural soda 7 6 0 O [25 ‘3 
and manufactured sesqui-carbonates 

Soda, caustic, flake 5 14 0 O {25 5 
Soda, caustic, powdered | 5 14 4 O (25 4 
Soda, caustic, solid 11 O O j25 3 

Soda crystals | 6 8 O |25 Fe 
Sodium bicarbonate ” 7 8 O |25 ‘5 
Sodium bichromate | 5 24 8 O (25 <3 
Sodium silicate (in liquid form) i 8 0 O [25 “s 
Tartaric acid in kegs or in bulk 7 84 0 0/25 _~ (CS, 
lrona or natural soda uncalcined - 4 0 0/25 _ ,, 
Asafetida (hing) ; 93 0 0 {25 . 
Asafotida coarse (hingra) 28 0 O {25 5 
Bansloc han (bamboo camphor) Ib 1 4 0/2  ,; 
Calumba root cwt 5 0 O [25 
China root (Chobchin}) rough 15 O O [25 2 
ee root (Chobchinl) scraped oe : : on ’ 

u 8 ’ 

| Galangal, China | 11 4 0/25 ,, 
Salep 200 0 O (25 2” 
Storax liquid (rose mellos or salaras) ; | 30 8 0 (25 ,; 

CONVI'YANCES 


75 | Coal TUBS tipping wagons and the like con- 
veyances designed for use on lght rail | 
track, if adapted to be worked by manual 
or animal labour and if made mainly of 
iron or steel and component parts thereof 
made of iron or steel— 


(a) if of Bntish manufacture ton 






Rs 264 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 18 higher 
Rs 26-4 or 214 
per Fcent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 18 higher 
plus Rs 18-12 
per ton 


(6) 1f not of British manufacture ton 


76 | CONVEYANCES NOT SPECIFIED in Serial No Ad valorem |25 per cent 
75, namely, tramcars, motor-omnibuses, 
motor-lorries, motor vans, passenger lifts, 
carriages, carts, jinrikshas, bath-chairs 
perambulators, trucks, wheelbarrows, bi 
cycles, tricycles and all other sorts of con- | 
vey ances not otherwise specified, and com- 
ponent parts and accessories thereof,except 
such parts and accessories of the motor | 
vehicles above-mentioned as are also adapt- 
ed for use as parts or accessories of motor 
cars, motor cycles or motor scooters (see | 
Senal No 77) 
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4 Names of Articles Per ee Duty 
wa 
IIL—Articles wholly or mainly Rs a p 
manufaetured—conid. 
CONVEYANCES—conid. 


77 | MOTOR CARS, MOTOR CYOLES, and motor scoo- Ad valorem |37} per cent 


ters, and articles (other than rubber tyres 
and tubes) adapted for use as parts and 
accessories thereof provided that such 
articles as are ordinarily also used for other 
purposes than as parts and accessories of 
motor vehicles included m this item or in 
Serial No 76 shall be dutiable at the rate 
of duty specified for such articles 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


78 | The following Agricultural Implements, 
namely, winowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, ele- 
vators,seed and corn crushers, chaff-cutters, 
rout cutters, ensllage-cutters, horse and 
bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators, scari- 
fiers, harrows, clod-crushers, seed-drills, 
hay-tedders, hay presses, potato diggers, 
latex spouts, spraying machines, power- 
blowers, white ant exterminating machines, 
beet pullers, broadcast seeders, corn pickers, 
corn shellers, cult: packers, drag scrapers, 
stalk cutters, huskers and shredders, potato 
prema lume sowers, Manure spreaders, 
isters, soll graders and rakes , also agricul- 
tural tractors, also component parts of 
these implements, machines or tractors, 
provided that they can be readily fitted into 
their proper places in the rmplements, ma 
chines or tractors for which they are import- 
ed, and that they cannot ordinarily be used 
for purposes unconnected with agriculture* 
79 | ARTICLES plated with gold and silver exchud- 
Ing surgical instruments t 
80 | CLOCKS AND WATCHES and parts thereof 
81 at er excluding plated cutlery (see Serial 
Oo 
82 | The following Dairy and Poultry Farming 
Appliances, namely, cream separators, 
milking machines, milk sterilizing or - 
teurizing plant, milk aerating and cooling 
apparatus, churns, butter dryers, butter 
workers, milk bottle fillers and cappers, 
apparatus specially designed for testing 
milk and other dairy produce, and incuba- 
tors , also component parts of these appli- 
ances, provided that they can be readily 
fitted into their proper places in the apphi- 
ances for which they are imported, and that 
they cannot ordinarily be used for other 
than dairy and poultry farming purposes 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications Nos 

37 and 41, dated the 13th September and 29th November 1930, respectively, the following agricul- 
tural machines and umplements, namely, flame throwers for attachment to spraying machines 
designed for the extermmation of locusts, and latex cups are pee from payment of import duty. 

Under Government of India, Finance De ent (Central Revenues) Notification No 18, 
dated the 30th March 1929, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extend- 
ing) Act, 1931, articles of imitation Jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners), which con- 
sist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 
metal to total metallic contenta1s less than 1 5 per cent. are liable to duty at 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Free 


Ad valorem \50 per cent. 


Ad valorem \50 per cent 
Ad valorem |25 per cent 


Free 
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4 
7 Names of Articles. Per a Duty. 
E 
Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. p. 
manufactured—conid, 
UTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS—contd. 

DOMESTIC REFRIGERATORS .. - Ad valorem ‘5 per cent. 

ELECTRIC BULBS ae tiie as Ad valorem 0 per cent. 

ELECTRIOAL CONTROL GEAR AND TRANSMIS: Ad valorem ‘5 per cent. 


SION GHAR, namely, switches, fuses and| 
current-breaking devices of all sorts and 
descriptions, designed for use in circuits of 
less than ten amperes and at & pressure not 
exceeding 250 volts, and regulators for'! 
use with motors designed to consume less 
than 187 watts; bare or insulated copper| 
wires and cables, any one core of which, 
not being one specially designed as a pilot 
core, has a sectional area of less than one- 
eightieth part of a square inch, and wires 
and cables of other metals of not more than 
equivalent conductivity ; and line insula- 
tors, including also cleats, connectors, lead- 
ing in tubes and the like, of types and sizes 
such as are ordinarily used in connection 
with the transmission of power for other] 
than industrial purposes, and the fittings 


thereof. 
HARDWARE, ironmongery and tools, all sorts, Ad valorem '5 per cent. 
not otherwise specified. 
Tariff value.— 
Crown corks okt ai ee. gross 010 0 (25 per cent. 
INSTRUMENTS, apparatus and appliances, Free. 


imported by a passenger as part of his 

rsonal baggage and in actual use by him 

n the exercise of his profession or calling. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and parts thereof Ad valorem 50 per cent. 


TELEGRAPHIO INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS. Ad valorem 15§ per cent. 
and parts thereof imported by, or unde) 
the orders of, & Railway Administration. 
WaTER-LIFTS, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges |Free, 
sugar pugmills, oil-presses, and parts there: 
of, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power, an’ 
ns for boiling sugar-cane juice. 
All other sorts of implements, instruments. Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
apparatus and appliances (including platec 
surgical instruments) and parts thereof 
not otherwise specified .* 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 17, 
dated the 14th April 1931, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extend- 
ing) Act, 1931, appartaus for wireless telegraphy or telephony other than apparatus designed solely 
for the reception of broadcast wireless, and component parts for wireless colegreDhy or telephony 
other than such parts as can be used as parts of oY ie for the reception of broadcast wireless, 
are Hable to duty at ;pi..er cent. ad valorem: provided that nothing shall be deemed to be a com- 
ponent part of aprer.~us for wireless telegraphy or telephony for the purpose of this Notification 
unless it igi sential for the working of such apparatus and has been given for that purpose some 
enecial shape or quality that would not be essential for its use for any other purpose. 
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4 Names of Articles. Per Values. Duty. 
A 
Iil.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. p. 
manufactured—contd. 
DYES AND COLOURS. 
90 | Dyes derived from coal-tar, and coal-tar hey Ad valorem \10 per cent. 
derivatives, used in any dyeing process. 
Tarrff values— 
Alizarine, moist— 
(a) not exceeding 16 per cent. cwt. 50 0 O /|10 per cent. 
(b) over 16 per cent. not exceeding na 60 0 0O {10 - 
20 per cent. 
(c) exceeding 20 per cent. a - 120 0 O/10 a 
Alizarine, dry— 
(a) not exceeding 40 per cent. ae Ib. I 8 0O|10 - 
(bo) exceeding 40 per cent. .. ee -s 3 0 O {10 - 
Congo red - 010 0/10 - 
Coupling dyes of the naphthol group— 
(a) Naphthols, rapid fast colours = 5 0 0/10 ae 
(rapid salts) and peer? 
(b) Other salts a es ag 112 O10 Pe 
Vats— 
(a) Indigo... es << ns ms 1 4 0/10 me 
(b) Other sorts— 
(4) Paste ec “s ea 4 2 8 OQ /|10 5 
(11) Powder és ‘i ae ” 8 0 0/10 ay 
Sulphur black .. o's by ‘ <j 0 7 O/|10 ‘5 
Metanil yellow .. 0 013 0O /10 ie 
Auramine of concentration of 15 per os 011 0O {10 3 
cent. or less. 
Rhodamine of concentration of 15 per 3 011 0/10 “ 
cent. or less (Cecehamines): 
Aniline salts .. . a2 <a or 0 7 O10 Pe 
All others : -y 1 56 QO {10 
91 | DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES, ‘all sorts Salea Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
not otherwise specified and paints and 
colours and painters’ materials, all sorts. 
Tariff values— 
Cochineal as oe Ib. 1 7 0 - per cent. 
Gallnuts, Persian’ _ : i cwt. 46 8 0 “ 
Gamboge Se ie ie es lb. 1 6 0 2B a 
Turmeric bie a i cwt. 25 O O /25 . 
Vermilion, Canton - ..| box of 90 250 O O |25 23 
bundles. 
FURNITURE, CABINETWARE AND 
MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 
92 | FURNITURE, Cabinetware and ali other manu- Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
factures of wood not otherwise specified. 
GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 
93 | GLaAsSand GLASSWARE, lacqueredware, earth- Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
enware, china and porcelain; all sorts 
except glass bangles and beads and false 
pearls (see Serial No. 129A), 
Tart ff values— 
Aerated water bottles, empty— 
Codd’s pattern-—— 
Under 10 ozs. ae eee “4 gross 26 O O (25 per cent. 
10 ozs. a ne v6 oe 3 27 O 0 (2 55 
Over 10 ozs. ice Se is s 29 0 O |25 - 
Crown cork pattern— 
7 0z8.and under . : - 15 8 0 |25 a 
Over 7 ozs. up to and including | fs 17 12 O |25 5 
10 ozs, 
ag Over 10 ozs. i 2 a 20 0 O '25 


* There is no entry bearing Serial No. 94, 
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Schedule I1.—{Import Tariff)—coniinued, 


Names of Articles. 


lij.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured - 


HIDES AND SKINS AND LEATHER. 


95 Himes and SKIS not otherwise specified, 
Leather and Leather Manufactures, all 
sorts, not otherwise specified. 


MACHINERY. 


96 MACHINERY, namely, such of the following 
articles as are not otherwise specified :— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3 


~~ 


(4) 


(5) 


prime-movers, boilers, locomotive 
engines and tenders for the same, porta- 
ble engines (including power-driven 
road rollers, fire engines and tractors), 
and other machines in which the prime- 
moveris not separable from the opera- 
tive parts ; 


machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, fire 
or other power, not being manual or 
animal labour, or which before being 
brought into use require to be fixed, 
with reference to other moving parts; ~ 


apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal labour, 
which are designed for use in an indus-' 
trial system as parts indispensable for 
its operation and have been given for 
that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose ; 





control gear, self-acting or otherwise, 
and transmission-gear designed for use 
with any machinery above specified, 
including belting of all materials (other 
than cotton, hair and canvas ply) and 
driving chains, but excluding driving’ 
ropes not made of cotton ; 


bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wire| 
and cables and other electrical wires 
and cables, insulated or not and poles,,. 
troughs, conduits and insulators design- 
ed as parts of a transmission system, 
and the fittings thereof. 


Notx.—The term “industrial system ” used 


in sub-clause (3) means an instal-| 

lation designed to be employed 

directly in the performance of any 

process or series of processes neces- 

sary for the manufacture, produc-. 

on or extraction of any commo- 
ity. 


Per 


Tariff 
Values. Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem |25 per cent. 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


Customs Tariff. 
Schedule If —(Import Tariff)—cont:nued. 


Tariff 
Names of Articles Per Values Duty. 


IlIl.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. & p 
manufactured. 


MACHINERY—contd. 


The following textile machinery and appara- Ad valorem 10 per cent. 
tus by whatever power operated, namely, 
healds, heald cords and heald knitting need- 
les reeds and shuttles, warp and weft 
preparation machinery and looms ,bobbins. 
and pirns, dobbies Jacquard machines, 
Jacquard harness lnen cords Jacquard 
cards , punching plates for Jacquard cards . 
warping mills, multiple box sleys, sohd 
border sleys, tape sleys, swivel sleys 
tape looms , wool carding machimes wool 
splnmning machines, hosiery machinery ,. 
coir mat shearing machines, coir fibre 
willowing machines, heald knitting machi- 
nes, dobby cards, lattices and lags for 
dobbies , wooden winders , sulk looms, silk 
throwing and reeling machines, cotton 
yarn recling machines, sizing machines, 
doubling machines , silk twisting machines , 
cone Wind'ng machines , piano card cutting 
machines, harness building frames, card 
lacing frames , drawing and denting hooks , 
sewing thread balls making machines, 
cumbu finishing machmery , hank boilers , 
cotton carding and spinning machines 
mall eyes, lingoes, comber boards and 
comber board frames, take-up motions | 
temples and pickers , picking bands, pic-| 
ing sticks , printing machines, roller cloth ,| 
clearer cloth, sizing flannel, and roller skins 


Printing and Lithographic Material, namely, Ad valorem |10 per cent. 
presses litographicplates composing sticks, 
chases, Imposing tables, litographic stones 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks half-tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, process blocks and 
highly polished copper or zinc sheets spe 
cially prepared for making process blocks 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, 
roller composition hthographic nap rollers 
standing screw and hot presses, perforating 
machines, gold blocking presses, galley 
presses, proof presses, arming presses, Cop- 
per plate printing Began rolling presses, 
ruling machines, ruling pen making machl- 
nes, lead cutters, rule cutters, slug cutters, 
type casting machines, type setting and 
casting Machines, paper in rolls with side 
perforations to be used after further perfor | 
ation for type casting, rule bending ma- 
chines, rule mitreing machines, bronzing, 
machines, stereotyping apparatus paper 
folding machines, paging machmes and 
clarified liquid glue but excluding nk and 


paper 
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Names of Articles. Per 


Serial No. 





Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


MACHINERY—coneld. 


Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in 
Serial Nos. 96, 97 and 98, namely, such parts 
only as are essential for the working of the 
machine or apparatus and have been given 
for that purpose some special shape or qua- 
lity which would not be essential for their 
use for any other purpose : 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy 
this condition shall also be deemed to be 
component parts of the machine to which 
they belong if they are essential to its 
operation and are imported with it in such 
quantities as may appear to the Collector 
of Customs to be reasonable. 

CoTToN, hair and canvas ply belting for 
machinery... <s a ss ae 

Rubber-Insulated Copper Wires and Cables, 
no core of which, other than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, has a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth part of a square 
inch, whether made with any additional 
insulating or covering material or not. 

MACHINERY and component parts thereof, 
meaning machines or parts of machines to 
be worked by manual or animal labour, 
not otherwise specified and any machines 
(except such as are designed to be used 
exclusively in industrial processes) which 
require for their operation less than one 
quarter of one brake-horse-power. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 


IRON ALLOYS .. ad ots 

IRON ANGLE, channel and tee— 

(a) fabricated, all qualities— 
(t) of British manufacture 


1014 
101B 


a a. ton 


(tt) not of British manufacture ‘i ton 


() not fabricated, kinds other than galva- 
nized, tinned or lead-coated and other 
than Crown or superior qualities— 
(i) of British manufacture .. S5 ton 
(4t) not of British manufacture me 
101¢) IRON ANGLE, channel and tee not otherwise, 
specified (see Serial No. 1018.) 


Tariff values.— 
Angle, channel and tee— 
TATE. Qed eens cai s WA x S 
Come set SEs WRT, Noy ia- 


bricated, 


Other kinds, not fabricated, 1 - 
_—___hized_tinned, or lead-coated. sie | 


ton 


Tariff 


Values, Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem |10 per cent. 


Ad valorem |6} per cent. 
Ad valorem \6} per cent. 


Ad valorem |25 per cent. 


Ad valorem |15§ per cent, 


weds Rs, 26-4 or 2 
per cent. 
valorem, whic 
ever is hight 

jana Rs. 26-4 or 2 
per cent. | 
valorem, whic 
ever is high 
plus Rs. 18-1 
per ton. 


Rs. 23-12. 
despa Rs. 37-8. 
Ad valorem 15% per cent. 


; wk 


» 240 0 OSE per cee? 
/ 210 0 0 ;15E 
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) 
zi 
3 Names of Articles. Per eel Duty. 
w 
{ll.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. & p. 
manufactured—conéd. 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—conid. 
101D} IRON, common bar not galvanized, tinned or 
lead-coated 1f not of any shape and dimen- 
sion specified in clause (a) or clause (c) of 
Serial No 102c— 
(t) of British manufacture... ; ton er Rs. 82-8. 
(11) not of British manufacture as - er Rs. 46-4. 
1015) IRON BAR AND ROD not otherwise specified winars Ad valorem \15§ per cent. 
(see Serial No, 101d). 
Tarvff talues.— 
Bar and rod— 
Qualities superior to Grade A of the ton 375 O O {15§ per cent. 
British Engmeering Standard Asso- 
elation. 
Grade A of the British Engineering 
Standard Association and Crown 
quality and intermediate qualities— 
Over 4 inch m diameter or thick- is 210 O O |15% se 
ness. 
4 inch and under in diameter or en 240 O O {15§ 
thickness 
Common, if galvanized, tinned, i 220 O O |15§ er 
or lead-coated. 
101F| Iron, Pie ns oo ug we ‘ TT Ad valorem |15§ per cent. 
Tarvff value — 
Iron, plg ex se oe : ton 73 0 0 |15§ per cent. 
101G; IRON 11ce bowls ae a 7 ; ee Ad valorem |15§ per cent. 
Tariff value — 
Iron rice bowls .. es a ‘ cwt. 19 8 OQ {15% per cent. 
102A| STEEL, angle and tee, 1f galvanized, tinned ews Ad valorem|15§ per cent. 
or lead-coated. 
Tariff value — 
Angle and tee, if galvanized, tinned ton 210 O O {15§ per cent. 
or lead-coated, not fabricated. 
102B| STEEL, angle and tee, not otherwise specified 
(see Serial No. 102a) and beam, channel, 
zed, trough and plling— 
(a) fabricated— 
() of British manufacture es ton sieeaie Rs. 26-4 or 21 
per cent. 4 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 
(47) not of British manufacture - 5, i Rs. 26-4 or 21} 
per cent. ad 
valorem, which- 


ever is higher 
plus Rs. 18-13 
per ton. 
b) not fabricated— 
me (t) of British manufacture... a ton sees Rs, 23-12, 
(a2) not of British manufacture , 4 er Rs, 87-8, 
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Names of Articles 


Serial No 


Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL—contd 
1026| STEEL, BAER AND ROD, the following kinds— 
(a) shapes specially designed for the rein- 
forcement of concrete, 1f the smallest 
dimension is under ¢ inch , 
(6) all shapes and sizes, 1f— 


(s) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister or| 
tub steel, or 


(st) galvanized or coated with other| 
metals or 


(422) pines or polished, including| 
right steel shafting , 


(c) other qualities, 1f of any of the follow 
ing shapes and sizes— 


(1) rounds not over 7 16 inch diameter,| 
(22) squares not over 7 16 inch side, 


(122) flats, if under 1 inch wide and not; 
over 4 inch thick, 


(.v) flats not under 8 inches wide and| 
not over ¢ inch thick, . 


(v) ovals, if the dimension of the major 
axis 1s not less than twice that of 
the minor axis, 

vr) all other shapes any size 

Tariff values — 
Bar and rod— 
Galvanized or coated with other metals, 
all shapes and sizes 


Planished or polished, including bright 
steel shafting, all shapes and sizes 


STEEL, BAR AND ROD, not otherwise specified | 
(see Serial No 102c)— 


(t) of British manufacture 
(22) not of British manufacture 


STEEL (other than bars), alloys, crucible, 
shear, blister and tub 


STEEL (other than bars) made for springs and 
cutting tools by any process 


STEEL, ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs 
of a thickness of 1} inches or more 


ATR HTM SOE ae TF Ml 


Per 


Tariff 
Values Duty 


Rs a p 


Ad valorem 15§ per cent. 


210 0 O 15§ per cent 


200 0 0 15k, 


Rs 32-8 
Rs 46 4 
Ad valorem |15§% per cent 


Ad valorem |15§ per cent 


Ad valorem 15§ per cent 


Customs Tariff. 
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° 
w 
Tariff 
2 Names of Articles Per Dut 
‘ Values y 
ie?) 
Il!1.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs & Dp 
manufactured—contd. 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—conid 
102m} Stage. StrructuRsEs, fabricated partially or 
wholly, not otherwise specified, 1f made 
mainly or wholly of steel bars, sections, 
pate or sheets, for the construction of 
wildings, bridges, tanks, well curbs, tres 
tles, towers and simular structures or for 
parts thereof, but not including builders’ 
hardware (see Serial No 84) or any of the 
articles specified in Serial Nos 76, 96, 99 
or 159—— 
+) of British manufacture ton Rs 26-4 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 18 higher 
(4%) not of British manufacture ton Rs 26-4 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 1s higher, 
plus Re 1812 
per ton 
1021) STEEL, tinplats and tinned sheets includ ton Rs 60 
Ing tin taggers and cuttings of such plates, 
sheets or taggers 
1034| IRON OR STEEL anchors and cables Ad valorem \15§ per cent 
1038; IRON OR STEEL bolts and nuts, including cwt Rs 2-13 
hook bolts and nuts for roofing and fish 
bolts and nuts 
1030; IRON OR STEEL EXPANDED METAL Ad valorem \15§ per cent 
104D} IRON OB STEEL HOOPS AND STRIPS Ad valorem |15% per cent 
103E) IRON OB STEEL RIVETS cwt Rs 28 
103r| IRON OR STEEL NAILS, and washers, all sorts Ad valorem \15§ per cent 
Tarvff values — 
Nails, and washers— 
Nails, wire, tncluding French cwt 712 0 rH per cent. 
Nauls, rose, deck, and flat headed 16 0 O {15 ; 
Nauls, bullock and horse shoe 36 8 O {158 . 
Panel pins, 16 gauge and smaller 12 0 O15 ? 
Washers, black, structural 912 0/15 mn 
108a] IRON OR STEEL PIPES and tubes and fittings 
therefor, 1f riveted or otherwise built up of 
plates or sheets— 
(a) galvanized * ton Rs 41-4 or 21} 


per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher 





* Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No 260-T. (127), dated 
the 30th December 1930, as amended by Notification No 260-T (127), dated the 21st March 1931, 
and read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, galvaniz 
ed iron or steel pipes and tubes and fittings therefor, 1f riveted or otherwise built up of plates 
or sheets, are liable to duty at Rs 91-4 per ton or 21} per cent ad valorem, whichever is higher, 
till the 31st March 1932 


NI 
2) 
oO 


Custom Tariff. 
Schedule II.—(Imoport Tariff)—contynued 





6 
qi 
= Names of Articles Per eee Duty 
o 
wm 
Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs a p 
manufactured—conid, 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—contd 
(b) not galvanized— 
(s) not under 4 inch thick— 
of British manufacture ‘ ton A Rs 264 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher 
not of British manufacture ‘3 26-4 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
plue Rs 1812 
per ton 

(t+) under $ inch thick— 

of British manufactwe ton Rs 4812 or 21} 
per cent 
valorem, which- 
ever 18 higher 

not of British manufacture Se Rs 4812 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 18 higher, 
sia Rs 328 

103H| IRON O8 STEEL PIPES AND TUBES, also fit Ad valorem iy pero cent 
tings therefor, that 1s to say bends, boots, 
elbows, sockets flanges plugs valves 
cocks and the hke excluding pipes, tubes 
and ra therefor otherwise specified 
(see Serial No 108g) 
10381 IRON OR STEEL price OR SHEETS (including 
cuttings, discs and circles) not under }inch 
thick and not of cast 1ron— 
(a) fabricated, all qualities— 

(1) of British manufacture ° ton Rs 264 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem which 
ever 1s higher 

(22) not of British manufacture ; Rs 26-4 or 21 
per cent a 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher 
plus Rs 1812 
per ton 

(b) not fabricated chequered and ship 

tank, bridge and common qualities— 

(1) of British manufacture ton Rs 25 

(t+) not of British manufacture - Rs 45 

1033} IRON OR STEEL PLATES AND SHEETS (includ Ad valorem |15§ per cent 
Ing cuttings, discs and circles) not under 
+ inch thick not otherwise specified (see 
serial Nos 102h, 1021, 103g, and 1032) 
whether fabricated or not 
Tariff values — 
Plates and sheets (including cuttings 
ae and circles) not under 4 inch 
Ick— 

Boiler fire box and special qualities, ton 240 0 O /15§ per cent. 

not fabricated 


| Galvanized plain, not fabricated 


205 O 0 |15§ ” 
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a) 
rc Names of Articles. Per Se. Duty. 
5 | 
_n 
Ili.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. p. 
manufactured—conid. 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—conid. 
103 | IRON oR STEEL SHEETS (including cuttings, eiaee Ad valorem |15§ per cent. 
K discs and circles) under 4 inch thick, whe- 
ther fabricated or not, it coated with me- 
tals other than tin or zinc. 
103 | IRON oR STEEL SHEETS, (including cuttings, 
L discs and circles) under 4 inch thick— 
(a) fabricated— 

(1) galvanized * .. ae bs ton ey Rs. 41-4 or 21 
per cent. 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 

(ti) all other sorts not otherwise 
specified (see Serial No, 103k)-— 

of British manufacture oy ton bee acd Rs. 48-12 or 21} 

per cent. ad 

valo‘em, which- 

ever is higher. 

not of British manufacture .. ton saree Rs. 48-12 or 12} 


per cent. ad 
vaorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
eka Rs. 32-8 
per ton. 

(b) not fabricated— 


(4) galvanized * .. eis és ton Koha Rs. 37-8. 
(4%) all other sorts not otherwise 
specified (see Serial Nos, 1022 


and 103h)— 
of British manufacture ss ton sieeve Rs. 43-12. 
not of British manufacture .. ton ree Rs, 73-12. 


103 | IRON OR STEEL RaWMway TRACK MATERIAL— 


A. Rails (including tramway rails the 
heads of which are not grooved)— 


(a) (4) 380 lbs. per yard and over Ss ton ee Rs. 16-4, 

(it) fish-plates therefor ma e5 ton ee Rs. 7-8 or 12-} 
per cent. ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 

(6) under 30 lbs. per yard, and fish- 
plates therefor— 
if of British manufacture Ss ton Gaen Rs, 32-8. 
if not of British manufacture... ton Sa ais Rs. 46-4, 





* Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No. 260-T. (127), dated 
the 30th December 1930, as amended by Notification No. 260-T. (127), dated the 21st March 1931, 
and read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, galva- 
nized iron or steel sheets (including cuttings, discs and circles) under ¢ inch thick are Hable to duty, 
if fabricated, at Ra. 91-4 per ton or 21} per cent. ad valorem, whichever is higher, and if not fabri- 
cated, at Rs, 83-12 per ton, till the 31st March 1932. 
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Names of Articles 


Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—cenid, 


METALS IRON AND STEEL—conid 


IRON OR STEEL RAILWAY TRACK MATERIAL| 
B Switches and crossings including stret | | 
cher bars and other component 

parts and switches and crossings 
including stretcher bars and other 
component parts for tramway rails 

the heads of which are not grooved—| 


(+) for rails 30 lbs per yard and 
over 


(12) for rails under 30 Ibs per yard 
—of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


C Sleepers, other than cast iron 


D_ Spikes (other than dogspikes) and 

tie bars— 
of Bntish manufacture 
not of British manufacture 

Dogspikes 

Gibs, cotters, keys distance pieces and 
other fastenings for use with iron 
or steel sleepers 

IRON OR STEEL RAILWAY track material not 
otherwise specified including bearing plates, 
cast iron sleepers and lever boxes 

IRON OR STEEL TRAMWAY track material bt 
otherwise specified (see Serial No 103M) 
including rails fishplates tie bars swit 
ches crossings and the hke materials of 
shapes and sizes specially adapted for 
tramway tracks 

IRON OR STREL wire Including fencmg wire 
and wire rope but excluding wire netting 

IRON OB STEEL (other than bar or rod) speci 
pa designed for the reinforcement of con 


ey el 


rete 
TRON OR STEEL the onginal material (but not. 
including machmery) of any ship or other| 
vessel intended for inland or harbour nav! - 
gation which has been assembled abroad, 
taken to pieces and shipped for reassembly 
in India 
Provided that articles dutiable under thi: 
item shall not be deemed to be duti 
able under any other item 


* There are no entries bearing Serial Nos. 1030 and 103k 


Per 


ton 


ton 
ton 


cwt 


Tariff 


Values Duty 


IRs 178 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem wWwhich- 
ever is higher 

IRs 364 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem which- 
ever is higher 


Rs 36-4 or 21} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which 
ever 1s higher, 
ste Rs 15 per 


n 

IRs 128 or 123 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 1s higher 


Rs 328 
Rs 46 4 
Rs 213 
Rs 28 


Ad valorem 15% per cent 


Ad valorem 15% per cent 


Ad valorem 15§ per cent 
Ad valorem |15§ per cent 


18 2812 or 124 
per cent ad 
talorem which- 
ever 1s higher 
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Names of Articles. Per Sone. Duty. 


Serial No. 





Iil.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. & p 
manufactured—contd. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL—contd. 


104 | ALL SORTS OF IRON AND STERL and manufac- sistas Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
tures thereof, not otherwise specified. 


Tart ff values— 
Iron and Steel cans or drums— 
When imported containing kerosene 
and motor spirit, namely :— 


© 
ie) 
oO 


Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity can 
Cans or drums, not tinned, of two 
gallons capacity— 
(a) with faucet caps ey ..| Can or drum 1 
(b) ordinary : os 0 
Drums of four gallons capactty— 
(a) with faucet caps : ie drum 2 
(b) ordinary ee ra a o 1 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL. 


25 per cent, 
25 a 
25 4 


25 a 
25 5 


coc & 
oo oo 


105 | CURRENT coin of the Government of India .. foes suaie'y Free. 
106 | GOLD bullion and coin and gold sheets and enters Gaiid Free, 
plates which have undergone no process 
of manufacture subsequent to rolling. 
107 | GOLD PLATE, gold leaf, and gold manufac- a Sed Ad valorem |50 per cent. 
tures, all sorts not otherwise specified. 
107A} SILVER bullion and coin, not otherwise spe-| ounce ee Seven annas and 
cified, and silver sheets and plates which six pies. 
have undergone no process of manufacture 
subsequent to rolling. 
108 } SILVER PLATE, and silver manufactures, all ieee Ad valorem {50 per cent. 
sorts not otherwise specified. 
108a4| SILVER THREAD AND WIRE (including so- ee Ad valorem \624 per cent. 
called gold thread and wire mainly made of 
silver) and silver leaf ; including also imita- 
tion gold and silver thread and wire, lametta 
and metallic spangles and articles of & like 
nature, of whatever metal made. 
109 } Tin, block , ton aes Rs. 312-8. 
110 ZINC, unwrought, including "cakes, ‘ingots, See Peace Free. 
tiles (other than boiler tiles), hard or soft 
slabs and plates, dust, dross and ashes; 
and broken zinc. 
111 | ALL SORTS OF METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND gore Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
STEEL, and manufactures thereof, not 
otherwise specified .* 


Tariff values.— 
Aluminium circles ar : be Ib. 010 O /25 per cent. 
Aluminium sheets, plan - 0 9 6 {25 ‘5 
Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets cwt. 32 4 O (25 6 


and sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or 
above per square foot, and braziers, 


and plates. 
Brass, patent or oe metal (includ- 5 30 0 O [25 ne 
ing gun metal) ingots 
Brass, patent or yellow metal (includ- ii 25 4 O (25 


ing gun metal), old. | 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 28, 
dated the 9th August 1930, radium is exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Schedule I]—(Import Tariff)—continsed. 


Names of Articles 


Serial No 


{11L.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, 


MLTALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
81 LEL—contd 


Tarvff valuea—contda 

Copper, braziers,sheets, plates and 
sheathing 

Copper, old ° 

Copper, pigs, tiles, ingots, 
bricks, and slabs 

Copper, foil or dankpana, 
white, 10tollin x 4to5m 

Copper, foil or dankpana, plain, colour- 
ed,10tollin x 4to5in 

Lead, pig 

Quicksilver ‘ . 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD, AND 
STATIONDRY 
112 | Paper and articles made of paper and papier 
mache, pasteboard, mullboard, and card- 
board, all sorts, and stationery, including 
drawing and copy books, labels, advertis 
Ing circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other 
cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old news- 
papers for packing but excluding trade 
catalogues and advertising circulars 1m- 
ported by packet, book, or parcel post and 
postage stamps whether used and paper 
mame f and paper and stationery otherwise 
specified 
Tarriff vaiues— 
Old newspapers In bales and bags 
Printing paper (excluding chrome, 
marble, flmt, poster and stereo) in 
which the mechanical wood pulp 
amounts to not less than 65 per 
cent of the fibre content, glazed or 
unglazed, white or grey 
Packing and wrapping paper— 
Machine glazed pressings 
Manilla, machine-glazed or unglazed, 
and sulphite envelope 
Kraft and imitation kraft . : 
Straw boards 
113 | Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo), all sorts which 
contain no mechanical wood pulp or In 
which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to 
less than 65 per cent ofthe fibre content 
114 | WRITING PAPER— 

(a) Ruled or printed forms (including letter 
paper with printed headings) and 
account and manuscript books and 
the binding thereof 


(6) All other sorts ee . 


115 | TRADE CATALOGUES and advertising circulars 

Imported by packet, book, or parcel post 
116 | PostaGE STaMpPs, whether used or unused . 
1164| PAPER MONEY . ; 










Per 


cwt 


3? 
93 


hundred 
leaves 


cwt 
Ib 


lb 


Ib 


Tariff 
Values. 


Rs a p 


41 


32 
43 


15 


_ 
oo 8 &@ oO 
oo co 8&8 820° & 


Duty 


25 per cent 


255 
250s 


25 i 
25 9 


25 9 
ae 


Ad valorem |25 per cent 


- OOo Ooo 
* One Ne 
oo oo 


25 per cent 

25 oe 

250 oy 

250 yy 

25 99 

25 ys 

One anna and 
three pies 


One anna and 
three pies or 
182 per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever 1s higher 

One anna and 
three pies 

Free 


Free 


- Free 


Sertal No. 


117 


118 


119 
120 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Ili.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCK 


Railway materials for permanent-way and 
Tolling-stock, namely, sleepers, other than 
iron and steel, and fastenings therefor ; 
bearing plates, chairs, interlocking appa- 
ratus, brake-gear, shunting skids, coup- 
lings and springs, signals, turn-tables, 
weilgh-bridges, carriages, wagons, traver- 
sers, rail removers, scooters, trollies, trucks; 
also cranes, water-cranes and water-tanks 
when imported by or under the orders of a 


railway administration : 


Provided that for the purpose of this entry 
‘railway’ means a line of railway subject 
to the provisions of the Indian ways 
Act, 1890, and includes a railway cons- 
tructed in a State in India and also such 
tramways as the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette 


of Indva, specially include therein : 


Provided also that articles of machinery as 
defined in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall not 


be deemed to be included hereunder. 


Component Parts of Railway Materials, as 
defined in Serial No. 117, namely, such 
parts only as are essential for the working 
of railways and have been given for that 
purpose some special shape or quality 
which would not be essential for their use 


for any other purpose : 


Provided that articles which do not satisfy 
this condition shall also be deemed to be 
component parts of the railway material 
to which they belong, if they are essential 
to its operation and are imported with it 
in such quantities as may appear to the 


Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 
YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
ARTIFICIAL SILK YARN AND THREAD.. 


Cotton piece-goods (other than fents of not 


more than nine yards in length)— 


(a) plain grey, thatis, not bleached or dyed 
in the piece, if imported In pieces which 
either are without woven headings or 
contain any length of more than nine 
yards which is not divided by trans- 


verse woven headings— 


(t) of British manufacture 


(32) not of British manufacture 


Tariff 
Per Values. Duty. 
Rs. a. p. 
elas Ad valorem |15§ per cent. 


Ad valorem '15§ per cent. 


re Ad valorem \18% per cent. 


sews Ad valorem ara cent. or 


annas per 
pound, which- 
ever is higher. 

serene Ad valorem apt per cent. or 


pound, which- 
ever is higher 


792 Customs Tariff. 
Schedule II—(Import Tariff)—concluwded. 


Names of Articles 


Ill,—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd, 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS—contd 


Cotton piece goods (other than fents of not| 
more than nine yards in length)—contd 
(0) others— 
(4) of British manufacture 
(+2) not of British manufacture 
COTTON TWIST AND YARN, and cotton sewing 
or darning thread 


SECOND HAND or used gunny bag or cloth 
made of jute 

YaRN (excluding cotton yarn) such as is 
ordinarily used for the manufacture of! 

belting for machinery . 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRIOS, that 1s to say 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darning| 
thread, and all other manufactured cot 
ton goods not otherwise specified 

ss twist and yarn, and manufactures 

of flax 

Haberdashery and millinery, excluding 

articles made of silk or artificial suk and 
silk or artificial sulk mixtures 

Hemp manufactures . 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of sulk or| 

artificial silk 

Jute, twist and yarn, and jute manufac | 

tures, excluding second hand or used 
y bags or cloth 
Sil hind nolls and warps and silk thread 
Woollen yarn, knitting wool, and other 
manufactures of wool, ene felt * 
All other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, 
not otherwise specified 
SILK OR ARTIFICIAL SILK goods used or re 
uired for medical purposes, namely — 
silk or artificial sulk ligatures, elastic sulk' 
or artificial silk hosiery, elbow pieces, 
thigh pieces, knee caps leggings, socks, 
anklets, stockings suspensory bandages,: 
silk or artificial silk abdominal belts, silk) 
or artificial silk web catheter tubes, and 
oiled silk or artificial sulk 
SILK or artificial silk mixtures, that1s tosay,—! 

(a) fabrics composed in part of some other 
textile than sulk or artificial silk and. 
in which any ee either of the warp, 
or of the weft but not of both 1s silk 
or artificial silk , 

(>) fabrics not bemg silk or artificial silk| 
on which silk or artificial silk is super 
imposed such as embroidered fabrics, 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and 
not otherwise specified (see Serial No 


124 

N B—For tariff values under this item see 
those marked with an asterisk (*) 
under Serial No 126 below 








Per 


Tariff 
Values Duty 


Rs ap 


Ad valorem \25 per cent 
Ad valorem |314 per cent 
Ad valorem |64 per cent or 
1g annas per 
lb, whichever 
is higher 
Free 


Ad valorem \6} per cent 


Ad valorem |25 per cent 


Ad valorem |25 per cent. 


Ad valorem |844 per cent. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 54, 
dated the 21st November 1931, woollen waste and rags are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Names of Articles. Per Tariff Duty. 
Values. 
Ili.—Articles wholly or mainly . Rs. &. p. 
manufactured—conid. 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS—coneld. 


126 SILK OR ARTIFICIAL SILK PIECE-GooDs, and Ad valorem _—per cent. 
other manufactures of silk or artificial silk 
not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 124 
and 125). 


Tariff values 
S plece-goods (white or coloured, plain 
or figured, all lengths and all widths) 
and other manufactures of silk from 
joren fog China (including Hong- 
ng 


Japan— 

Paj, all kinds, including Habutai, Tha- lb. 12 9 0 
ma, Junken and Nankin, and includ- 
ing striped, printed, woven so-called 
(i.e, swivel weave-work or Khakho 
embroidered), embossed and pineap: 
ples but excluding all kinds of Shioj: 
or Shin Paj. 

Satins, Taffetas, and Kohakus, all kinds. 18 12 0 
including striped, printed, woven s0- 
called (i.¢., swivel weave-work 0: 
Khakho embroidered), and ementeas 


Twill, all kinds... 13 12 0 
Jarina (gold embroidered) a Es 16 0 0 
Fugi and Boseki, all kinds es 6 8 0 
Fancies, printed and woven so-called 18 8 0 
(t.€., ‘swivel weave-work or Khakhc 
embroidered), including Georgettes. 
ry Sy , ninons, gauzes, and all kind: 
hioji or Shin Paj. 
Spun crepe, all kinds 11 8 O 
Silk embroideries and silk embroidere¢ 33 0 0 
piece-goods, excluding Burmese scar- 
ves. 
Dhuties, handkerchiefs, hosiery, mu: 22 8 0 
fers, shawls and scarves, excludin; 
shawls with artificial silk fringes an 
Burmese scarves. 
Dupettas and China Silk patkas.. 14 8 
Burmese scarves—(a) Paj or Habutai $1 0 O 
(6) Other kinds 38 0 0 
*Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidere: 14 0 0 
*Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kind: 5 4 
Cotton and silk mixed hosiery ia . 28 0 0 
*Cotton and silk mixed Fugi and Boseki, 4 8 0 
all kinds. 
Silk Fents .. 5 0 0 
China (including H ongkong but excludin. 
Canton)— 
Honans, all kinds, and patkas .. 6 4 0 
Shantungs and Tussores, all kinds, in: 4 8 0 
cluding patkas. 
Corded, all kinds, excepting white cord: 3 4 
White cords, all kinds - 7 12 
Crepe, gauze, and pal, all kinds — 14 8 
Satins and fancies, all kinds, includin; 18 0 


loongies and stripes, Taffetas an 
Pagris, all kinds. 
Fugi and Boseki, all kinds ee 
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i Tariff 
3 Names of Articles. Per Values. Duty. 
> 
w 
Itt.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. &. Dp. 
manufactured —contd, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


N.B.—The tariff values marked with an as- 
terisk (*) are also applicable to silk 
mixtures under Serial No. 125 above.’ 


127 | AEROPLANES, aeroplane parts, aeroplane en- Saas Ad valorem |24 per cent. 
gines, aeroplane engine parts and rubber 
hls and tubes used exclusively for aero- 
planes. 


128 | ART, the following works of :—{1) statuary eee eae Free. 
and pictures intended to be put up for the 
public benefit in a teas place, and (2) 
memorials of a public character intended 
to be put up in a public place, including 
the materials used, or to be used in their 
construction, whether worked or not. 


129 | ART, works of, excluding those specified in ee Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
Serial No. 128 and Serial No. 155. 
1294| Bangles, beads and false pearls “e a atigs Ad valorem |50 per cent. 
Tariff values.— 
Celluloid bangles—- 
Celluloid, plain, flat, with border and’ doz. pairs 0 12 O (50 per cent. 


without border and grooved but 
excluding double border and those 
under tinch (i.e., 2 lines) width. 


Celluloid (rubber) rings excluding si ss 0 3 O (50 a 
| Celluloid, zigzag, all colours. . : 03 0(50 5, 
Glass bangles— 

China— 

Nimuchi and pasalal . ..{ 100 pairs 2 0 0 |50 Pe 

Bracelet, Jadi and fancy, all kinds Bs 5 4 0 90 {50 ‘5 

Rajawarakh, all kinds a o 6 QO 0 |50 » 
Japan— 


Reshmi or lustre, all colours— 


Fancy (including all kinds of Vak-| doz. pairs 0 1 9 |50 ‘a 
mel or zigzag), 
Allothers  .. : - 5 0 1 0 {50 r 
Hollow or tube, all colours .. he ‘3 0 2 1 |50 ” 
Sonerikada (golbala)— 
Containing gold in tee ones 5 1 0 0/(50 = ,, 
All others ae 02 3/50 ,, 
130 | BOOKS PRINTED, including covers for oe sa ve amas Free. 
books, maps, charts, and plans, proofs, 
music, manuscripts, and illustrations spe- 
cially made for binding in books. 
181 | Brushes and brooms ee | Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
132 | Building and Engineering Materials, “includ - 5 awn ae 25 =O, 


ing asphalt, bricks, cement (excluding 

Portland cement other than white Portland 

cement), chalk and lime, clay, pipes of 

earthenware, tiles, firebricks not being t 
component parts of any article included in 

Serial No, 96 or No. 117 and all other sorts 

of building and engineering materials not 

otherwise specified including bitumen and 

other insulating materials. 
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Schedule If—(Import Tariff)—continued. 
6 
x Tariff 
3 Names of Articles. Per Values. Duty. 
o 
m/e 
I1I.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. &. p. 
manufactured—conid, 
MISCELLANEOUS—conid. 

133 | CANDLES ‘ ; Ad valorem |25 per cent. 

134 | CHINA CLAY... ee - the : ; sas Free. 

135 | CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS, not exposed : — Ad valorem \25 per cent. 

1354) CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS, EXPOSED - : Ad valorem \37% per cent. 
Tarif value.— 

uapor ct standard positive films,new or foot 0 4 6 (874 per cent. 
used. 

136 | Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
not otherwise specified. 

Tariff value.— 
Coir yarn ewt. 13 0 O {25 per cent. 

137 | Fireworks specially prepared as danger or Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
distress lights for the use of ships. 

138 ees not otherwise specified (see Serial Ad valorem |50 per cent. 

oO. 7 

139 | FURNITURE tackle and apparel, not other- Ad valorem \25 per cent. 
wise described, for steam, sailing, rowing 
and other vessels 

140 | Ivory, manufactured not otherwise specified Ad valorem \50 per cent. 

141 | JEWELLERY AND JEWELS * we 3 Ad valorem \50 per cent. 

141 | Lignt Sips... ie bi as Free. 

A 
142 | MATCHES— 
(1) In boxes containing on the average [gross of Re, 1-14, 
not more than 100 matches. boxes 
(2) In boxes containing on the average; For every Seven annas and 
more than 100 matches. 25 matches six pies, 
or fraction 
thereof in 
each box, 
per gross of 
boxes. 

143 | Undipped Splints such as are ordinarily used Ib. Five annas and 
for match making. pltos and half 

pies. 

144 | Veneers such as are ordinarily used for mak- Ib. Seven annas and 
ing boxes, including boxes and parts of six pies. 
boxes made of such veneers, 

145 | Mats AND MATTINGS oi Ad valorem \25 per cent. 

146 | OILCAKES hs nd ns Ad valorem |\25 per cent. 

147 | OL CLOTH AND FLOOR CLOTH ie Ad valorem |\25 per cent. 

148 | PackiInc—Engine and Boiler—all sorts, Ad valorem |25 per cent. 


excluding packing forming a component 
part of any article included in Serial Nos. 
96 and 117. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 18, 


dated the 30th March 1929, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and E 


xtend- 


ing) Act, 1931, articles of imitaton jewellery including buttons and other fasteners), which con- 


sist of, or include, base metal 


lated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 


metal to total metallic contents islessthan 1 5 per cent., are liable toduty at 25 percent.ad valorem. 
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Serial No 


149 


150 


151 
162 


153 
158 
A 
154 


155 


156 
157 


168 


159 
160 
161 


162 
1624 


Names of Articles 


IlI—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid 


MISCELLANEOUS—conitd 
PERFUMERY, not otherwise specified 
Tariff values — 


Gowla, husked and unhusked 
Kapurkachri (zedoary) 

Patch leaves (patchoul) 
Rose-flowers, dried 


PITCH, tar and dammer 


Tariff values — 
Coal pitch 
Stockholm pitch 
Stockholm tar 
Dammer Batu, unrefined 


POLISHES and compositions 

PORTLAND CEMENT excluding white Portland 
cement 

PRINTER 8 INK 


Printing Type 


The following printing material, namely, leads, 
brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys and metal 
furniture 

PRINTS, rh ay and Pictures (including 
photographs and picture post cards), not 
otherwise specified 


Racks for the withering of tea leaf 
ROPES, cotton 


RUBBER TYRES and other manufactures of 
rubber, not otherwise specified (see Serial 
No 127) 

Ships and other vessels for inland and har- 
bour navigation, including steamers, laun- 
ches, boats and barges imported entire or 
in sections 

Provided that articles of machinery as 
defined in Serial No 960rNo 99shall 
when separately imported, not be 
deemed to be included hereunder 

SMOKERS’ requisites, excluding tobacco(Serial 

ase 27 to 30) and matches (Serial No 142) 
AP 


Tan ff value — 
Soft soap 


STARCH and farina 
STONE prepared as for road metalb ng 


168 | STONE AND MARBLE, and articles made of 


stone and marble but excluding stone pre- 
pared as for road metalling 


164 | TOMLET REQUISITES, not otherwise specified 


Per 


lb 


ewt 


Tarifi 
Values 


Rs a p 


Duty 


Ad valorem|25 per cent 


3 6 0 
15 0 0 
1412 0 

7 4 0 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


14 0 0 


25 per cent 
25 


25 oy 
250s 


25 per cent 
25 per cent 
25 


250 
250» 


25 per cent 
Rs 13-12 


10 per cent 


One anna and 


three pies 
2% per cent 


50 per cent 


2% per cent 
Free 


25 per cent 


16% per cent 


50 per cent 
25 per cent 


25 per cent 


Free 
Free 


Ad valorem| 25 per cent 


Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
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Schedule I1.—(Import Tariff)—concluded. 


Names of Articles. Per ned Duty. 


Serial No. 





11.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. p. | 
—concld, 


Manufactured 
MISCELLANEOUS—coneld. 
165 | Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for Ad valorem |50 per cent. 
games and sports, including bird-shot, toy 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the 
time being excluded, in any part of British 
India, from the operation of all the prohi- 
bitions and directions contained in the 


Indian Arms Act, 1878; and bows and 
&ITOWS. 
Tariff value.— 


Bird-shot .. ae e's ti aus cwt. 30 0 0 [50 per cent. 
166 | All other articles wholly or mainly manufac- Ad valorem|25 per cent. 
tured, not otherwise specified. 
IV,—Miscellaneous and Unclassified. 
167 | ANIMALS, living, all sorts Free. 
1674) BETELNUTS be Bi iu a aed Ad valorem |37% per cent. 
Tariff values 
Betelnuts (husked)— 
Raw, or boiled whole, from Goa cwt. 13 8 O (87% per cent. 
Raw, or boiled whole, from Straits, 6 11 8 OQ |374 “a 
Dutch East Indies and Siam. 
Raw, whole, from Ceylon : ok = 16 0 QO |873 5 
Raw, split (Canalcied) from Ceylon » ne 29 8 O (|374¢ ” 
Boiled, split or sliced .. ~ - 23 0 0 /387¢ =, 
168 | CoRAL Ad valorem |25 per cent. 
169 | FopDER, bran and pollards Ad valorem |24 per cent. 
1694) INSIGNIA and badges of official British and Free. 
Foreign Orders. 
169B) PLANTS, living, all sorts Free. 
170 | Specimens, Models and Wall Diagrams illus- Free. 
trative of natural science, and medals and 
antique coins. 


171 | UMBRELLAS, including parasols and sun- Ad valorem |25 per cent. 


shades, and fittings therefor. 
Tariff vaiues.— 
Umbrella ribs other than nickelled, 


brassed, fluted or metal tipped— 
Solid Flexus, all sizes— 


From Japan .. ae ..| dozen 1 4 0 (25 per cent. 
sets of 8. 
From other countries és mM 2 4 O |25 - 
Solids, 23, 25and 27inches ..| dozen 2 3 O \25 ie 
seta of 12. 
Solids, 16,19 and 2linches .. dozen lL 2 O /26 "a 
seta ot 8. 
172 | All other articles not otherwise specified, err Ad valorem \25 per cent. 


including articles imported by post. 
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6 
a Names of Articles Per Tariff Dut 
= : ° Values. ys 
a 

JUTE, OTHER ee Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


1 | Baw Jore— 


(1) Cuttings ae ee at sa Ene ot 400 Sediace 1 4 0 
8. 
(2) All other descriptions ne es ss sheet 4 

2 | JUTE MANUFACTURES, when not in actual use 
as coverings, receptacles or bindings, for 
other goods— 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope Ton of ‘iis 20 0 0 
and twine)*. 2,240 Ibs. 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of - Pre 32 0 0 
jute manufactures not otherwise 
specified .t 
HIDES AND SKINS. 

3 | RAW HIDES AND SKINS § Ms ar ee cata Ad valorem \5 per cent. 

Tarvff values.— 
If exported from Burma— 
(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) .. Ib. 0 3 8 |5 per cent. 
(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) ‘5 0 2 315 a 
(2) Dry salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) .. - 0 2 95 ‘a 
(6) Buffaloes(including calf skins) - 0 2 316 ie 
(3) Wet salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) .. re 01 915 ne 
(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) me 0 1 615 a 
(4) Goat and kid skins Bie oe Piece 010 0 |5 sis 
(5) Sheep skins is be a e 0 6 015 ‘a 
If exported from any place in British 
India other than Burma— 
(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides— 4 
(a) Cows (including f Framed .. Ib. 0 6 055 ‘s 
calfskins) ..\ Unframed Pa 0 3 35 i 
(6b) Buffaloes (inclu- f Framed .. * 0 4 055 ss 
ing calf skins). ‘\ Unframed i 0 2 315 ae 
(2) Dry salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) .. = 0 4 015 “s 
(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 0 2 645 ee 
(3) Wet salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) .. és 0 2 615 e 
(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) i. 0 2 0 [5 MA 
(4) Goat and kid skins i is Piece 1 0 015 - 
(5) Sheep skins i a a Ae 0 8 055 4g 
RICE. 

4 | Rick, husked or unhusked, including rice} Indian ee Two annas and 
flour, but excluding rice bran and rice dust,; maund of three pies. 
which are free. 82 2°7 lbs 

avoirdupois 
weight. 





* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 19, 
dated the 17th May 1930, bagging for raw cotton made from jute rove, weighing not less than 1} 
Ibs. per square yard and having a total of not more than 250 warp and weft threads per square 
yard, is liable to duty at Rs. 5-8-0 per ton. 

+ Under Government of India, Finance Department Notification No. 1428, dated the 17th 
November 1923, Jute Rags such as are used for paper making, are exempt from payment of export 
duty provided that the Customs Collector is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which 
cloth or ropr is ordinarily put. 

§ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 35, 
dated the 25th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings such as are used for glue- 
making, are exempt from payment of export duty. 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States—and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State—nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
Tights. There is a constant mutation in the 

owers of the central government and the 
ederal components, though in India we use 
uhe terms ‘‘ Government of India” and “‘ Pro- 
vincial Governments” to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
owerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
he smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
80 jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term ‘‘ contracts”’ with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
Made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixedin the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues tothe point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There. 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, | 


s0 the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budgetin 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion; indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation, 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such aS Bombay and Bengal. The standard 
of living is high ; wages and costa are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces. This 
means an expensive administration. On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into the coffers of the Government of 
India. Rules made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice. Whilst therefore re- 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, it is believed. 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis. The question was remitted, 
with others, to the Parliamentary Commission 
which under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon is charged with the duty of inquiring 
into the working of the Indian constitution and 
making proposals for the future. In 1928 a 
financial expert, Mr. Layton, was added to the 
Secretariat for this duty, because all the evi- 
dence went to show that the adjustment of these 
differences was an integral part of the working 
of the constitutional machine. 


Railway Finance.—The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Railways 
(q.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways; itis the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines,the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
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allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the dis l of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of ita chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
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| Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 


railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent. on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits : 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
tuct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Uv to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expeD- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of ‘ windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout tbe war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxaticn the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
Mencing in 1919 a Jamentable change came 
over the situation, The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure ifit had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
pad teak there remained the necessity of 
establishing & new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating poste 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. Thies 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 

sible to acquit the Finance Department of 

he Government of India in the difficult post- 
war pericd of a relaxation of that close contro) 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.—Bowing to 


the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 



















Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee, 


It sat in 1923, and presented a report which 


recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted 


crores. 


in the aggregate to Rs. 18 


Financial equilibrium was established and a 


surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue 


and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22, 











In thousands of Rupees. 

Year. | Revenue. ria pre ereas 
1921-22 ..| 1,15,22 1,88,40 — 27,65 
1922-23 ..| 1,21,41 1,31,88 —156,02 
1923-24 1,33,17 1,27,16 + 2,59 
1924-25 ..| 1,38,04 1,28,58 +5,68 
1925-26 .| 1,33 33 1,25,05 +3,31 
1926-27 ..| 1,31,70 1,23,77 (a) 
1027-28 ..| 1,25,04 1,22,22 (a) 
1928-29 1,28,24 | 1,23,88 —32 
1929-30 1,32,69 1,26,68 +27 
1980-31 ..| 1,24,60 1,30,04 —11,58 
1931-82 ..| 1,20,77 1,27,64 | —13,66 

(Revised) 
1932-33 1,29, 96 1,20,99 +2,15 


(Budget) 





(a) Whole surplus placed to provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 


Finance. 


IJ. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The year 1929-30 marked a considerable 
change in the finances of the Government of 
India, synchronising with a change in the 
control of this Department. When Sir Basil 
Blackett took charge of the finances in 1922-23, 
the positiun was difficult. The war deficits had 
not been worked off, and the provinciel contri- 
butions hung like a millstone round the organi- 
sation. He was therefore driven to agree to 
the doubled salt duty, which brought serious 
political troubles in its train. But thereafter 
the position improved. The next five years 
may be said to have been a period of compara- 
tive ease. Recurrent surpluses allowed the 
gradual extinction of the provincial contribu- 
tions ; the doubling of the salt tax was reversed ; 
and a period of constructive work set in. The 
main teatures of this period were a_ great 
improvement in the technique of the financial 
organisation and a great expansion in capital 
expenditure without any proportionate increase 
in the total debt. But this was accomplished 
only by drawing heavily on the balances of the 
Government, and postponing the payment of, 
or not providing for the payment of, the interest 
on the Post Office Savings Certificates, which 
in India take the place of the National Savings 
Certificates in Great Britain. This was the 
position when Sir George Schuster, taking 
office as Finance Member, presented his first 
Budget in February 1929. 


Actually the financial year 1928-29, when 
rovincial contributions to the Central 
xchequer ceased, closed with an uncovered 
deficit of Rs. 32 lakhs after the whole of 
the balanceto the credit of the Revenue 
Reserve Fund had been drawn upon. 
Nevertheless the Finance Member was able 
to present another balanced Budget without 
increasing taxation, and aided by a windfall, 
the bringing into account of a large sum held by 
India at credit of the German Liquidation 
Account under the Treaty of Versailles, the year 
1929-30 closed with an even balance. By a 
curious coincidence the amount received by the 
Government of India as the result of the decisions 
arrived at by The Hague Conference was Rs. 156 
lakhs, and exactly balanced the deficit which 
would otherwise have arisen. 


The Budget of 1930-31.— From the foregoing 
it will be seen that the strain caused by the 
remission of provincial contributions was proving 
too much for the Government of India’s finances. 
The Finance Member did not increase taxation 
in the 1929-30 Budget because he wished to see 
it the revenues would naturally increase 
sufficiently to bridge the gap. They did not, 
and as we have already noted, he would have 
found himself with a deficit of Rs. 156 lakhs had 
it not been for the Reparations windfall. But 
when he came to present the Budget for 1930-31 
the unsatisfactory state of the country’s revenues 
had to be squarely faced. In submitting the 
estumates for the year Sir George Schuster 
said he had to take into accouut several 
unfortunate factors including the civil 
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disobedience campaign threatened by the 
All-India Congress, the serious blow given to 
confidence by talk of repudiation of debts in 
the resolutions passed by the Congress at its 
Lahore session, and the not very bright prospects 
of world trade. The net result was that, 
so far as the main heads of revenue were 
concerned, & net growth of no more than Rs. 5 
lakhs was anticipated. On the other side of 
the shield the Finance Member said he had to 
provide for deterioration in the main Commercial 
Departments, Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 
to the extent of Rs. 99 lakhs; essential new 
services and demands, Rs. 146 lakhs; net 
addition to interest on deadweight debt, Rs. 107 
lakhs; special provision for bonus on Post 
Office cash certificates. Rs. 88 lakhs; increase 
in provision for reduction of avoidance of debt, 
Rs. 27 lakhs; Budget deficit of 1929-30, Rs. 90 
lakhs; total Rs. 557 lakhs. Deducting Rs. 5 
lakhs due to the net improvement in revenue 
there was thus a gap to be filled of Rs. 552 lakhs. 
The Finance Member proposed reductions in 
the civil estimates and in military expenditure 
ees f in all to Rs. 142 lakhs, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 410 lakhs. To meet this deficit 
the following items of new taxation 
announced :— 


Excise duty on kerosene raised from one anna 
to one anna six pies ; import duty reduced from 
two annas six pies to two annas three pies. 
Estimated yield Rs. 35 lakhs. 


Import duty on sugar raised by Rs. 14 per cwt. 
Estimated yield Rs. 180 lakhs. 


Duty of four annas per ounce on silver. 
Estimated yield Rs. 100 lakhs. 


Duty on cotton piecegoods raised from 11 to 15 
per cent. with an additional duty of 5 per cent. 
to be levied on non-British cotton goods for 
which @ separate Tariff Bill would be introduced, 
Estimated yield Rs. 125 lakhs. 


The total yield from the new taxes was 
estimated at Rs. 510 lakhs, but as it was proposed 
to reduce the import duty on rice by one-quarter, 
the Budget estimates anticipated a surplus of 
Rs. 70 lakhs. 


Assembly and Preference—The proposal to 
taise the import duty on cotton piece-goods con- 
sisted of two parts. The first was the raising of 
the import duty on all cotton goods from 11 to 15 
per cent. ad valorem for revenue purposes. 
This was effected in the Finance Bill by a change 
in the import tariff. To provide the special 
additional protection, a separate Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Bill was introduced by the 
Commerce Member. It provided for the 
imposition, for protective purposes, of an 
additional 5 per cent. ad valorem import duty, 
with a minimum of 34 annas a pound on plain 
grey goods, on all cotton eon. from outside 
the United Kingdom, this protective duty to be 
in force for three years only and an undertakin 
to be given that its effects should be examin 
by the Tariff Board before the end of the 
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Triennium The differentiation in favour of 
Great Britam was adopted as a convenjent 
means of classification for the purpose in view 
which was to impose a protective duty on goods 
competing with Indian mill products and to 
leave alone goods not competing with them 
To have imposed the new duty on all goods 
would have been to lay a heavy burden on the 
consumer without producing a particle of benefit 
for the Indian manufacturer Political 
extremists vehemently opposed the protective 
differential duty because 1t nomimally gave 
advantage to Great Britain and put forward an 
amendment to make it applicable to all umported 
piecegoods Government declined to make the 
change im their Propons™ on the ground that a 
general duty would impose a colossal further 
burden on the consumer without serving any 
useful purpose Government on the other hand 
accepted an amendment from Moderate political 
critics abolishing the differentiation 1m so far as 
it affected plain grey goods, in regard to which 
there was shown to be competition between 
British and Indian mills This amendment the 
Assembly adopted by 62 votes to 42 in preference 
to the extremist amendment The Bill was 
also passed by the Counal of State The 
Assembly made only one substantial cut 
in the appropriation grants demanded by 
Government That was the reduction of the 
grant required for the Army Department from 
Rs 5 47,000 to one rupee When the remamimng 
grant for one rupee was submitted to the House 
the President declared that he heard none 
shout aye’’ and that therefore that also was 
cut The grant was restored by, the Governor 
General The annual Finance Bill was passed 
without serious amendment 


The 1931-32 Budgets.—India, 1n common 
with other countries of the world, felt the full 
force of the economic blizzard which began 1n 1930 
and attained 1t8 maximum the following year 
The net result from the Government of India s 
point of view was the introduction during 1931 
of two Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the 
spring of the yearand a supplementary Budget 
containing fresh taxation proposalsin September 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of Februarv, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates madefor 1930-31 These 
estimates showed asurplus of Rs 86 lakhs , the 
revised estimates worked uptoadeficit of Rs 
13 56 crores, which the Finance Member said 
would reniain uncovered and would be added to 
the unproductive debt The main items of deteri- 
oration aS compared with the Budget can be 
summarised as follows 


Lakhs 


Important revenue heads, viz, 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 
Salt and Opium (net) 12,10 
Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 


Department) 89 

¥mance ‘headings, viz, Debt 
services, Currency and Mint 1,38 
Other heads 5 
Total Rs 14,42 


Finance 


Turning to the estimates for 1981-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, a8 compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs 13 16 
crores, Includmg a drop of Rs 8 crores in Cus 
toms and 4} crores in income tax The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs %376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs 118 lakhs This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs 17 24 crores To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Rs 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs 98 lakhs 
In civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Rs 273 lakhs The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs 14 51 crores which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 


New Taxation Proposals —H1s proposals 
were grouped under two heads, Customs and 
Income Tax Referring to the first the Finance 
Member said ‘ The heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff itself are liquors sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films The liquor duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably , the duty on beer and the lke 15 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent above the present level 
while those on wines anc spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 
medicines) will be raised by between 80 and 40 
per cent The duty on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent ad 
ralorem) to the “‘ luxury’’ rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent schedule a surcharge of 2} 
per cent , to the general or 15 per cent schedule 
one of 5 per cent , and to the ‘ luxury or 30 
per cent schedule one of 10 per cent By far 
the most important of these surcharges 18s that 
5 per cent on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent , and connected with this I must 
Mention a feature of particular importance 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent on cotton piece goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent 
schedule and to place the surchargeof 5 per 
cent on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule 18 expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton plece-goods and 2 63 lakhs 
for other goods Comung now to the schedule of 
non protective special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised by 
9 ples per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally , J must 
explain my proposals as regards sugar The 
position 1s special, because, while J] am now 
proposing an increase \n the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, jus¢ when my budget 
proposals were on the point of completion, 


\the recommendations of the Tariff Board for 
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the protection of sugar Summarised, the 

rd’s recommendations are —(1) a basic 
duty of Rs 6-4-0 per cwt on all classes of sugar, 
including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 
years , (2) an additional duty of Re 1 per cwt 
on all classes of sugar to be 1mposed for the first 
7 years , (3) power to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt to the duty at any time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Ks 4 per maund, (4) no protective duty on 
molasses My own proposals for revenue 
purposes had been very close to this, for I had 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Re 1 to Rs 180 per cwt What I 
have now included 1s an increase of Rg 1 4 0 per 
cwt. on all grades of sugar This, as I 
have said, must be regarded purely as a revenue 
Measure pending consideration of the ‘ariff 
Board s recommendations The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional revenue 
next year of 9 32 crores We shall also obtain 
about 50 lakhs more from the increased import 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which the 
Housediscussed on 28th January last his will 
raise the additional yield to 9 82 crores In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from 1st March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenue 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs, 
thus reducing the current years deficit to 
12 68 crores 


Increased Income Tax.—Dealing with his 
Toposed new tax on incomes, the Finance 

ember sald ‘ The taxable minimum income 
for income-tax —Rs 2,000—will not be lowered 
The rate of tax on the lowest zone up to 
Rs 4,999 will be raised by 4 pies Therates on 
higher grades up to Rs 39,999 will be raised 1n 
some cases by J ples, 1n some cases by 6 ples, 
and 1n the highest of these grades by 7 pies 
At present the highest rate 1s reached at Rs 
49,000 It1s now 19 pies I propose a rate of 25 
ples on Incomes from Rs 40,000to Rs 99 999, 
and a Maximum rate of 26 pies on Incomes of 
Rs lLlakhand over The estimated yield of these 
Increasesis 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 
lakhs on account of increased refunds, 4,54 
lakhs net In addition to this, I propose certain 
changes as regards super-tax At present all 
assessees except Hindu undivided families are 
allowed a deduction of Rs 50,0001n computing 
the income liable to supertax This will be 
lowered toRs 30 000 except for Hindu undivided 
families and companies, which will be allowed, 
ag at prevent,a deduction of Rs 75,000 and 
Rs 50,000 respectively In the new zone, 
Rs 30,001 to Rs 50,000 the super-tax rate will 
be 9 ples Above Rs 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies throughout The 
flat rate for companies will be 1 anna as at 
present These changes will yield, 1t1s estimated, 
46 lakhs Thus the total estimated additional 
net revenue from taxes on income will be 56 
crores Briefly they will add an extra charge 
of about 2 to 5 per cent on all incomes The 
rates of additiona] tax have been so adjusted 
as to produce, 1n the fina] result, an evenly 
graduated scale of burden increasing as the 
Income increases, and this object must be borne 
In mind 1n interpreting our proposals The 
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total yield from the proposed changesin Customs 
duties and taxes on mcome thus amounts 
to Rs 14 82 crores, as against which the gap 
to be filled 1s Rs 14 51 crores, 80 that I am left 
with a small surplus of Rs 31 lakhs 


Silver Duty —Referring to silver, the 
Finance Member said —‘‘ It 18 necessary for 
me to make a special reference to the proposed 
Increase 1n the tax on silver because this has 
a general bearing on the whole question of our 
policy in relation to silver and its effect on the 
world position ‘lhe increase of two annas 
an ounce which we are proposing 18 estimated 
to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and 
7 lakhs from the excise or 82 lakhs 1n all 
In itself it1s a clearly justifiable form of 1alsing 
revenue a8 part of the general plan designed to 
Meet the situation which confronts us this year 
The only possible objection to 1t might be based 
on broad grounds, that 1s to say, on a fear 
that 1t might tend to check consumption of silver 
in India and thus further weaken the price 
of silver to the disadvantage not only of India 
but of the whole world We have given the 
fullest weight to this consideration but with 
the very moderate increase in the duty which 
we how propose we do _ not think that the feat 
18 justified Similar apprehensions wele €3- 
pressed in certain quarters last year when we 
imposed the duty of 4 annas But although 
this weakened the price for a few davs the 
market alinost 1mmediately recovered and 1n 
spite of the duty and of the great decline of 
India 8 purchasing power, the consumption of 
silver in the current year 1s keeping up to the 
normal level In fact, we anticipate a consump- 
tion taking all sources of supplv into account, 
of between 100 and 110 million ounces Indias 
consumption should not therefore thir year 
be seriously affected by the increased duty, 
while, as regards helping to maintain the plice 
of silver we are prepared to consider action 1n 
other ways J announced in my budget speech 
last year that the Government of India would 
be prepared to co operate with othe: silver 
interests 1f any practical scheme could be devised 
for controlling the production of new silver 
and the sale of and new existing stocks Unfor- 
tunately, the only response to my offer has been 
on the lines indicated in certain utterances 
which have appeared in the press by representa- 
tives of the main producing 1nterestsin America. 
In general, these gentlemen propose that their 
own production of new silver should remain 
unrestricted, but that Governments and others 
who hold large stocks of silver should refrain 
from realising their holdings, and leave the world « 
markets free for the new production Now, 
whatever criticismis non-official members in 
this House may have made in the past on our 
policy of selling silver, I am sure that thev 
would not expect the Government of India 
to part with the country’s rights by acceding 
to any such one-sided arrangement The 
demand that the Government of India should 
refrain from selling 1s, indeed, an astonishing 
proposition when the facts are studied For, 
in fact the whole world depends on India as 
aconsumer In the five years ending March 31, 
1930, Indie absorbed about 540 million ounces 
of silver or 108 million ounces per annum 
According to present indications, her absorption, 
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even in the current year will be up to this 
average, 80 that the total absorption 1n 6 years 
will be about 650 million ounces As against 
this the Government of India have sold out 
of their own holdings a total of only about 
90 million ounces*inee 1926 Yetitis suggested 
that even this moderate realisation 18 to stop 
and that India 1s to stand aside and keep her 
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own home market free to absorb the production 
from the Mines of Mexico and the United States 
This 15 a clearly unacceptable idea and however 
anxious we may be—as indeed we are—to 
help we must as a condition of co operation 
secure fair consideration of India 5 interests 
ae ae meanwhile we must retain a free 
an 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Ways and Means position was explained 15 follows — 


(In crores of rupees) 


Revised Budget 
1930 31 10931 3. 
Tnrabrlatres 
Railway capital outlu 
(construction) 14 50 11 40 
Other capita] outliv 7 03 1 $3 
Provinclal drawings 11 50 9 0 
Discharge of permanent 
debt (net) 18 &8 2) 54 
Discharge of India Ster 
ling Bulls 8 09 
Contraction against rupec 
securities 28 92 
Other transactions 76 — 18 
86 09 52 24 


Reception by the Assem bly.—Strong op 
position was manifested in the Assembly to 
the new income tax and super tax rates and on 
the plea that Government s dutv was to retrench 
expenditure still further an amendment was 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this 
source by Rs 240 lakhs Government found 
themselves unable to accept this cut and the 
Finance Bill was returned to the Assembly 


(In crores of rupees) 
Revised Budget, 


1930 31 1931-32 
Resources 
Revenue surplus —12 68 31 
Rupee | an (net) 29 "1 1” 00 
Sterling 1 an (net) 35 (4 24 76 
Treasury bills with public & 96 
Toan fr>m Imperial! Bat kh 5 40 5 40 
Post office cash certificates 
and savings banh 2 46 4 06 
Other unfunded debt 2 46 5 64 
Appropriation for reduc 
tion ete of debt 5 00 6 17 
Dc preciation and Reserve 
Yunds —5 92 98 
Reduction of cash balances lo 06 72 
86 09 52 24 


by the Governor General with the recommen 
dation that 1t should be passed with an amend 
nient to the Finance Member soriginalscheme1n 
volving a reduction in the lowest grades of incom 
tax and leaving the higher grades untouchec 
The estimated decrease in revenue was about . 
crore of rupees compared with nearly two an 
a half crores created by the Assembly s vote 
The following were the rates recommende 
by the Governor General — 
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In the case of every individual Hindu undivided family unregistered firm and other 
association of individuals not being a registered firm or a ccmpany — 


When the t tal incomeis less than Rs 2 000 


When the total income 1s Rs 2000 or upward 
Rs 00 


Rate 


b it 18 less than 


Six pies 1p the rupee 


When the total income is Rs 9 000 or upwards butts less than 


Rs 10 000 


Nine pies in the rupee 


W1 en the total incomeis Rs 10000 orupwird but s less than 


Rs 1 000 


One anna tn the rupee 


When the total income is Rs 1y 000 or upwards butis ess than 


Rs 20 000 


One ania and four pies 1n the 
Tupee 


When the total incomeis Rs 20 000 01 upwards butis less than 


Rs 30 000 


When the tota: income s Rs 30 000 01 upwards 
Rs 40 000 


When the total income is Rs 40 090 or upward 
Rs 1 00 000 


When the total income is Rs 1 00 000 or upwards 


One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee 


but is less than 
One anna and eleven pies in 
the rupee 


butis less than 


Lwo annas and one pie 
the 1upee 


In 


Two annas and two ples in 
the rupee 


In the case of every company and registered firm whatever its 


total income 


The Billin 1t5 recommendel form wis how 
ever rejected by the Assembly by 60 votes to 
56 and was sent to the Council of State where it 
was passed It became law on being certified 
by the Governor General The gip of Rs 105 
lakhs causel by the amended income tax figure» 
was partly filled by reduction of military ea 
penditure to the extent of Rs _ 60 lakhs 
and by Rs 15 lakhs cut 1n civil expenditure 


Other cuts made by the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token reductions of 
Rs 100 in the demands for Customs Income 
Tax Executive Council and Army Department 
‘Two cuts of Rs one lakh and Rs 100 were made 
in the Railway Board demand and were accepted 


Supplementary Budget —It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembl\ 


Two annas and two pies inthe 
rupee 


with a Supplementary Finance Bull The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first flve months indicated that they would fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Rs 10 crores the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece goods sugar silver spirits 
and liquor excise on motor Spirit iron and steel 
and 1n the jute export duty while they expected 
1 deficit of Rs 1} crores on income tax Income 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Rs 1138 crores in tax 
revenue Rs 5 48 crores on commercial depart- 
ments Rs 2 29 crores 1n general finance headings, 
Rs 23 lakhs under extraordmary receipts and 
Rs 23 lakhs under other heads As the budget 

rovided for a small surplus of Rs 1 Jakh on the 
basis of the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of Rs 19 55 crores Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year together they 
had a gap to fill of Rs 3905 crores He proposed 
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to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure, secondly, to 
impose an emergency cut in salaries and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation Retrenchment 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated would 
save about Rs 30 lakhs in the current year, and 
Res 250 lakhs next year while military expendi 

ture next year would be curtailed by Rs 450 lakhs 
A ten per cent cut m pay in both civil and 
military departments would lead to a saving of 
Rs 60 lakhs in the current year and Rs 190 lakhs 
next year Turning to new methods of raising 
revenue the Finance Member said his first 
proposal would be an immediate increase in the 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit system 

which would mean that the revenue would be 
increased by a crore of rupees each year on this 
account ‘The maim plank of his new taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
the existing rates in each case He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current year in income tax 
should only be 124 per cent but it would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year s income 

Government held that in the present emergency 
they were justified in reducing the income tax 
exemption limit and umposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between Rs 1 000 
and Rs 2,000 per annum Dealing with special 
Increases and new taxes, the Fiance Member 
said We propose to increase the umport duty 
on artificial sulk piece goods from 20 to40 per cent 

and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
+ 15 per cent We also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Rs 6 12 0 to Rs 7 40 
per cwt This follows the Tariff Board s recom 

mendation As regards boots and shoes we 
propose that there should be imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent duty a mmmum 
of 4annas per pair The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent or 4annas a pair, whichever is the higher 

We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent 
As regards all these articles the surcharge will be 
levied on the increased duty 


* Then there are three items formerly on the 
free list on which we think it justifiable to impose 
a small duty on revenue grounds The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now 1s that the level of the general 
revenue tariff has been increased from 15 to 25 

recent There is, therefore some justification 

or adding a 10 per cent duty to articles hitherto 
free We propose to put duties of 10 per cent on 
machinery and dyes, and of 4 anna per |b on raw 
cotton I must expect criticism of these duties 
especially from the cotton mulls, and I must 
acknowledge that their mposition may appear 
to be in some ult be meconsistent with previous 
pohcy The justification must be the need for 
revenue while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position will be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece goods will 
be increased by one quarter his more than 
offsets the burden of } anna lb on goods made 
from imported cotton and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
which I bave referred Ihave one more word 
to say as regards the income tax pro Is In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 
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reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed If the general rate cf reduction is to be 
10 per cent , that represents what we think fair, 
and if further increases of income tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit We therefore propose that increases of 
income tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Rs 1,000 to Rs 2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
imposing or which the Provincial Governments 
may impose ” 

The Finance Member s final proposal was to 
necrease the postage for mland letters to 14 annas 
mstead of 1 anna and for postcards to 9 pies 
instead of 6 pies That enhancement was 
expected to produce Rs 73 lakhs in a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Rs 92 lakhs 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele 
graphs Department which would be left even if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted 

Need for Solvency —Th- net result for the 
current vear was an estimated increase in 
taxation of Rs 711 lakhs which together with 
Rs 37 lakhs from mecreased postal charges and 
Rs 100 lakhs from salt revenue meant with 
retrenchment measures, an improvement of 
Rs 938 lakhs as agaist an estimated deficit of 
Rs 1955 crores They would thus close the year 
with a deficit of Rs 1017 crores On the other 
hand im 1932 33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra 
taxation making a toal improvement of Rs 24 73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Rs 19 60 
crores They should thus clcse the year with a 
surplus of Rs 523 crores The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Rs 4 04 
crores Which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Rs 247 
lakhs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt The net admunistrative 
expenditure would according to ther plans, 
proceed as follows — 


1930—31 Rs 79 67 crores 
1931—32 Rs 74 66 crores 
1932—33 Rs 65 95 crores 


Concluding his speech Sir George Schuster 
said T referred at the outset of my speech to 
the dangers now that we are divorced from a 
gold standard of any inflationary action for the 
purposes of meeting the current expenditure of 
the Government If once that process starts, 1t 
may be impossible to save the country from a 
complete collapse of its currency That has been 
the experience of all countries whose currencies 
collapsed after the War They all went through 
the same process Budgetary deficits, met first 
by borrowing then a reluctance of the public te 
subscribe to government loans or treasury bulls 
then recourse to the note printing press and 
inflation to provide funds to meet current public 
expenditure then collapse 1n confidence im the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amounts reached astronomical figures, and 
finally the complete disappearance of any value 
to the currency atall We want to erect a solid 
barrier against the possibility of India getting 
on to that slippery slope That 1s the easentia 
justification for our proposals We have heard 
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much talk in the last days about the dis- 
appearance of our currency reserves. But no cur- 
rency can be large enough to stand up against 
a lack of confidence in the currency. Reserves 
are only valuable to tide over temporary difficul- 
ties. The real safeguard must be confidence in 
the soundness of a country’s financial situation. 
Tf a country meets current expenditure with 
current revenue, and if, further, it has a favour- 
able balance of trade, then it can face all the 
vicissitudes of fortune with confidence, and its 
actual currency reserves are of minor importance, 


Assembly Opposition —The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statemen and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start. Most of the 
mon-offcial members maintained that larger 
cuts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment in the 
Army demands. When the Bill was discussed 
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clause by clause, a motion was carried placl 
mill machinery, etc., again on thefree impo 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates was 
rejected, Amendments to the income tax 
increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs.1,000,and making the 25 per cent. surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Rs.10,000 per annum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor-General 
that it should be passed in its original form. 
Lord Willingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Rs.4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “‘ I am satisfied that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered,’’ The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48. It was taken to the Councll 
of State where it was passed and was thereafter 
certified as law by the Governor-General. 


Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year. 



































31st 31st 31st dist 31st | 31st 
————_ March March | March March | March ; March 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. 
! | 
In India— | 
Loans 368.29 | 374.44 372.25 | 390.73! 405.10 417.85 
Treasury Bills in the hands of | 
the public is Ae 7.59 4.00 36 .04 55.38 
Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve .. as 49.65 | 41.47 31.94 39.15 29.21 5.89 
Pepe lee ee! Oe es ont 
Total Loans, ete. 417.94 | 415.91 | 411.78 | 433.88} 470.35 | 479.12 
eho ee oe | pst: 
Other Obligations— 
Post Office Savings Banks 27.23 | 29.51 32.67 34.49, 37.13 37.08 
) 
Cash Certificates 20.96 | 26.68 80.70 32.30 35.00 38 .44 
Provident Funds, etc. .. 46.36 | 51.02 55.82 60.52 65.41 70.33 
Depreciation and Reserve 
Funds - j es 5.45 | 20.10 25.48 31.09 30.18 23.87 
Provincial Balances 11.87 | 10.49 10.48 10.43 10,21 6.11 
a a ee 
Total Other Obligations 121.87 | 137.80 155.15 | 168.83) 177.93 175 .83 
Totalin India .. {| 539.81 | 553.71 566 .93 








602.71} 648.28 | 654.95 
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Statement showing the unterest-bearing oblygations of the Government of Indva, outstandeng at the close 
of each financial year—concld 


31st 81st 31st 31st 31st 31st 
—— March March | March March | March March 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
In England— | 
Loans 266 35 | 265 09) 272 32) 283 31) 28903) 3815 97 
War Contribution 18 32 17 81 17 28 16 72 16 72 16 72 
Capital value of liabilities under 
going redemption by way of 
terminable railway annuities o7 53 | 5619 54 79 53 35 51 86 50 32 
India bills .. ‘ 6 00 
Imperial Bank of India Loans . ; ais vs 40 5 
Provident Funds, etc 21 27 19 43 2 54 70 
Totalin England ..| 342 41 | 339 36) 344 58 | 353 81| 36615 | 387 76 
Equivalent at 1s 6d to the 
upee 456 55 | 452 48) 459 44! 471 75} 488 20/ 517 01 
Total Interest bearing obligations 996 36 | 1,006 19] 1026 37 | 1074 46) 1,136 48 [1,171 96 
| 
Interest yielding assets held 
against the above obliga | 
tions— | 
(1) Capital advanced to 
Railways 605 61 | 635 46, 668 60 | 700 69 730 79 | 745 29 
(1) Capital advanced to 
other Commercial] 
Departments 17 77 19 16 20 60 21 81 22 70 23 41 
(1) Capital advanced to 
Provinces 114 60 120 17 126 34 137 o2 142 60 149 14 
(1v) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 
other interest bearing 
loans 11 8} 12 11 13 91 15 49 17 65 19 60 
Total Interest yielding assets 749 82 | 786 90} 82945] 875 51) 913 74| 987 44 
Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account 51 96 37 48 24 26 28 34 45 36 85 18 
Balance of total mterest bearing 
obligations not covered bs 
above assets . ws 194 68 | 181 81; 172 66| 170 61| 177 38) 199 34 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 





Revised Budget 
Accounts, Lstimate, Lstimate, 
1929 30 1930 31 1931 32 
Rs Rs Rs 
REVENUE— 
Principal Heads of Rey enue— 

Customs 51,27 66 229 46,01,93,000 56,45,97,000 
laxes on Income 16,70,60,821 15,79,83 000 17,44,54,000 
Salt 6,76 46,354 6 85,00,000 7,05,00,000 
Opium 3 04,09,788 2,62,60,000 2,15,58,000 
Other Heads 2 25,600,177 2 2)63 000 2,21,46,000 
LoTaL PRINCIPAL HEADS 80,0+4,43,369 73,49,99,000 85,32,63,000 





Railways Net Keceipts (a pel 

Railway Budget) 37,16,42 648 39,18 71 000 39,54,02,000 
Irrigation Net Receipts 9,96,201 8 90,000 13,75,000 
Posts and TI clegraphs het 

Receipts 1,49,901 —63,85 000 —49,21,000 
Interest Receipts 4 40 60,089 8, 22,07,000 2,91,99,000 
{ivi Administration 1 16,99 526 | 96,99 VOU 1,03,45,000 
Curmency and Mint 2 73 68 80> 1,25 98 000 63,34,000 
Civil Works 226) 496 | 28 00 000 24,85,000 
Mis cllaneous 95 62 413 8,63 000 73 89,000 
Miultaiy Receipts 3,98 03,743 3,62 30,000 4,47,57,000 
Provincial Contributions and 

miscellaneous adjustments be 

tween Central and Provincial 

Governments 3,011 ee 
Txtraordimary Items 1 88 94 440 9% 84 000 30,44,000 


1,23,43,61 000 ; 1,34,86,64,000 


1,32,08, 0,102 | 
12,68,42,000 | 


TOTAL REVI \UE | 


DEFICIT | 


TOTAL 1, 32,68, 00,102 1,36,12 05,000 | 1,34,86,64,000 
LAPENDITU RI — } 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 4,08,49 232 4,40,14,000 | 4,40,34,000 
Lorest and othe: Capital Outlay 

charged to Revenue 5,13,198 5 09,000 2,16,000 
Railways Intcrest and Mis 

cellaneous Chaiges (a3 per Railway | 

Lud get) 31,04 56,685 33 45 14,000 34,18,00,000 
Irrization 29 97 93a 38, »4 000 22,10,000 
Posts and Telegraphs 2 68,322 | 9,54 000 42,419,000 
Debts Services 16 58 67,427 17,22,26 000 18,77,30,000 
Civil Admunisti ation 12 65,911,333 13,54, »5,000 13,06,36,000 
Cuurency and Mint 74 20 194 99 73 000 78,71,000 
Civil Works 2 58 27 070 | 2 68 19,000 2,41,28,000 
Miscellaneous 4 45 64 998 | 4 34 93 000 | 4,0%,92,000 
Mult11\ Services 59,08,08,7 40 57,92,30,000 56,47,57,000 
Miscellaneous adjustments between! 

the Cential and Provimuial 

Governments sits 
Txtiaerdmary [tenis 6 062 lo 62,000 25,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 

REVENTE 1,32,41 71,504 1,36 12 03,000 1,34,85,58,000 
SURPLUS ‘ ee ‘ 26 83,598 1,06,000 


TOTAL 








1,32,68,55,102 1,36,12,03,000 1,34,86,64,000 
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Lani Revenue. 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
System in India has operated from time imme: 
morial. It may be roughlv formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land 1s equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
eention may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue ts determined 15 
“© Settlement.’’ There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in [ndia—Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and 1s payable bv the 
landlord as distinguished trom the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 


duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 


close of the eighteenth century. Jt had the 


effect intended of converting a number of large. 


revenue farmers in Bengal into Iandlords occu- 
pying a simular status to that of landowners 
in BKurope. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responstble for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtaims in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temperary Settlements, 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation, At intervals of thirty 
yeare, more or jea9, the land in a given district 
Is subjected to a thorough economic survyev, on 
the basis of the trigonometricai and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart 
ment of the Government of India, Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped 
property-boundaries accurately delueated, and 


the Permanent Settiement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district 1s 
entrusted to Seftiemeat Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service apecially delegated : 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement. 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911):—‘*He has to dete. 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced eubordinates, almost all of whom 
ate natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly requirea several years of constant 
work. The estahlishment of agricultura) de. 
artments and other reforms have however 
ed to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to mach greater 


1, by his own enterprise or by 


records of rights made and preserved. Under ners 


rapidity in the completion of the Settlemenig, 
A]] the werk of the Settlement Officer ts hable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as. 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
| binding : and his judicial decisions may be 
| reviewed by the Civil Courts, It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
{ot every right which may form the subiect of 
‘futare dispute, whether affectmg the interests 
of the State or of the people. The iutention 
is to alter nothing, but to maimtam and place 
cn record that which exists *’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes—peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwart and Zeman- 
darz tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a& fiscal sense ts that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindars tracts the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 


lof Ryotwarr holdings—those in which each 


individual occupant holds directly from Gov: 
ernment, and those in whica the land 18 held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
18 On an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment op 
al] classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than 1t used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone 18 considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of 1mprovements ip 
his holding subsequently brought about either 

*“ unearned incre 
The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, oF 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment 18 now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges Varie% 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £8,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 


Land Revenue 


Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindars land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
sent. and only rarely 1s the proportion of one 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wars tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share ut one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
Varies greatly About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an infiu- 
entlally stoned memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of Jndia 
(Lord Curzon being Vice.oy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that ‘under the er sting 
practice the Government is already taking 
much les* in revenue than (t is now invited to 
exact’ and ‘“‘the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.’ 
gether with the statements of Provincia] Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
asa volume, it 13 stiJl the authoritative expo 

sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted —(1) In Zemindarr tracta 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent. of the assetsis more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess 

(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords: (3) in Ryotwars tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements 1s being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap 
ened, (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither 1mmoderate nor burdensome, (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannct 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine At the same time the Government 
jaid down as principle* for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when the} 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra 

dually, and not per saltum, (b) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasona: 
variations and the circumstances of the people 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration 


Protection of the Tenants. 


In regard to the second of the five propos 
tions noted above, various Acts have beeo 
passed from time to time to protect the in 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
Sion of their holdings The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en 
hancement of rent and é¢viction, and in 1000 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 


This Resolution, to-. 


SII 


Passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the tand, to 
interfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
,of his land m payment of debt It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
haa been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent bdettlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
‘““so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed ”’ 


Government and Cultivator. 


While the Governmert thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter ite own attitude towards the cul 
tivator js one of generosity Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural ciassea generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land euey and Records of 
Rights carned out aod maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Admunistration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated —‘‘ The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
frst to last many lakhs of rupees But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again 
The extensions of cultivation which have oe: 
curred wey allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) bave thus been profitable 
jto the State no less than to the individual, 
whereas under a Zemundari or kindred system 
the State would have gamed nothing however 
much cultivation had extended tbhronghout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases "’ On the other 
hand, the system 1s of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to a muini- 
mum of time and procedure In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy In times of die- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper ingulry. 


Land revenue is now a provincia) head ot 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, a8 compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
lfrom a much smaller Empire, 


The literature on the subject iz considerable 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information —‘‘ Land Reve 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Supermtendent of Government Printing) , 
Baden Powells “‘ Land Systems of Britisk 
India’: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,”" (Macmil- 
lan & Co), M Joseph Chailley’s ** Adminis 
trative Problems of British india’ (Mac- 
ralian & Co., 1910), and the Anuual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 
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Excise. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue tn British India 1s deng- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing Hquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium It1s 
a commun place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of Britisb rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
war a source of revenue 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit , fermented palm juice, 
beer made from grain, country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit 1s 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors It1s usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, | 
fermented palin juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue 18 derived from fresh toddy 
‘lhe British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Karming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the comvined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it onlv enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed atrength of liquor 
Moreovir for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making thar awn liquor in 
their private homos as a long catablished meht 
and who believed that Hquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 

made by thelr own hands The introduction 
of any system amcnugst those peoples had te 
be worked vers cautiously) Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot stills scattered ll 
over the country undir the crude arrangements 
then in force began to he collected into Cen 
tral Government enclosures called Distal 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the I‘mits of supervision , 
and to regularize 1ts taxation by imposing a 
direct still head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery Under Distiller, arrange- 
ments 1t has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
ita liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery bv means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, 1m- 
droved distribution and vend arrangements. 


Various Systems. 


The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 


—_—_— 


stated the stages of development have been— 
First farms of large tracts » Second farmes 
of smaller areas, Third* farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area, Fourth farms of similar nght 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like The Provincial Goverr- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details Yet 
in 168 essence and main features the Excise 
Admmistration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 

note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
In its simplest forms, to combme the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tam amount of taxation The Out-Still System 
has 1n 1ts turn been superseded by either tke 
Free-supply svstem or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil 

lerg in respect ot manufacture The right of 
vend 1% separately disposed of The Dnstrict 
monoy olv system on the other hand 18 one 
Which the combined mononoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district 1s leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum satill- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
eaaronlrd to the State during the term of 

e Icase 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
thit the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded hv the Contract Dis 
tillers Syst m under which the manufacture 
of spunt for supply to a district 1s disposed of 
kv tender the rate of atill head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the mght of vend 13 Bepar- 
ately disposed of Thisis the s\stem that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Jaws and 
Regulitions and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend storage and transport, an mmprovement 
in the quality of the spimt an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 


. Te-distributions of shops under the guidance 


and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 


Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Commuttee 1905-06, no less than 213 000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distillimg system In 1905-06 
39 per cent. of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions m 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent respectively. 


Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 


Exctse, 


vary from province to province The gove 
principle 1n fixing these rates 1s the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of ulicit dis- 
tillation Inthe Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920 21 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons 
10 per cent 1s deducted im the case of shops 10 
Bombay City and 5 per cent elsewhere and the 
tation 18 then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920 21 Thisis the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system 


Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddv, 18 used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it 1s intended to draw the liquor 
and from shoplicense fees In Bengal and Burtna 
the sale of shop licenses 138 the sole form of 
taxatior Country brands of rum, and so called 
Prandies and whishies are distilled from grape 
Juice etc The manufacture 1s carried out in 
private distilleries In various parts of India A 
number of brewerles has been establishd 
mostly in the hills for the manufacture of a 
hght beer for Furopean and LCurasian consump 
tion The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue 

Foreign liquor ts subject to an rmport cutv 
at the tariff rates which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (gv) It can only be sold un ler 
a license 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have heen 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda 


The base used is the Mhowra flower It18 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and 18 exceed at ft iriff rates 


Drugs —The nare tic prolucts ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fal: under three main 
citegones namely ganji or the dry flowerince 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
cnaras, or the resino1s matter which forms an 


i to foreign countries having been 
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active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or uncvlti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before i°sue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retailall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 


Opium —Opium is consumed In all provin- 
ces In India ‘Ihe drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some nlaces, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, 1t 18 drunk 
dissolve 1 in water Opium smoking also prevauls 
n the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice 13 to sell opium from the 
Government ‘Treasury, or a Central Ware 
house, to licensed vendors The nght of retail 
to the public 1s sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
tion against oplum smoking 1n clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 


# 

The revenue from opium 1s derived mainly 
from exports of what 1s called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in Inlit Ihe entire quantity is 
now e\ported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colomal governments the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
stopped with 
effect from "th April 1926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
ly the Government of the country of import as 


| prescribed | y the Lcigue ot Nations 


Tt has tecn deci led to reduce the total of the 
opium exp ortc tl since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cont annually in each subsequent year 
until cxports are totally cxtinguished at the 
enl ot 193> 


IT xvcise op itmis cll to Provinei Governmenta 
for internal consuiny tion in Tn lia at a fixe t price 
based on the cot of production Ihis o,;fum 
wrtulel to li cusel ventors at rates fixed by 
the Provinaal Governments ant varying from 
Provec into Proviner 


SALT, 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British and evaporated by solar heat in the Rann 
Government from Native rule, together with a of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by aclar 
Tascelianeous transit dues These transit dues heat and the product ia known as Baragata 
were abolished and the salt duty consohdated salt. Important works for the manutacture of 
and raised There are four great sources of that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 


supply, roch salt from the Salt range and 1923 


In Bombay and VWadras sea water is 


Kohat Mines in the Punjab, brine salt tram let into shallow vans on the sea-coast and eva- 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine porated by solar heat and the product sold 


condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of throughout India 


In Bengal the damp climate 


Cutch and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras , toz*ther with the large volume of fresh water 


and at the mouth of the Indus 


from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- ava-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers both for Bengal and Burma. is imported from 


excavated in salt strata, some of 


are 250 feet long, 


45 feet wide and 200 


which Liverpool,Germany Aden, Bombay and Madras. 


Broadly, one-half or the indigenous sait 13 


feet high The Rajputana supply chiefly comes manufactured by Government Agency, and tha 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted reramder under license and excise systems. 
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in the Punjab and Rajpatana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super 
vision of LocalGovernments Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, exceot from the Portu 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the eauadting of salt into Britisb India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82lbs In 1903,it was reduced to 
Rs 2 in 1905 to Rs 1 8-0 ,1n 1907 to Re land 
in 1916it wasraised to Rs 1-4-0 The successive 


Customs 


reductions in duty nave led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent 
between 1903-1908" In 1928 the duty was dov- 
bled bringing it again to Ra 28 In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re 14-0. The duty remamed 
at Rs 140 from March 1924 to 29th Septem 
ber 1931 It was raised to Rs 1 9 0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
March 1931 the excise dutv and import duty 
on salt were always ri aed but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, XIV 
of 1931 the import duty on foreign salt was 
fixed at Rs 18 6 from 17th March 1931 ard it 
was againraised to Rs 1136 from the 30th 
September 1931 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 


time according to the financial condition of jute In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
the country Before the Mutiny they were Re 1-8-0 per1001bs ,in the case of jute the ex 
five per cent , in the days of financial stringency port duty on raw jute was fixed at Re 2-4-0 per 


which followed they were raised to 10 and tn, bale of 400 lbs , approximately equivalent to an 
some cases 20 per cent In 1875 the were | 

teduced to five per cent but the opinions of 
Free lraders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
Manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to lool for fresh sources of 
revenue and In 1894 five percent duties were re- 


imposed, varns and cotton fabrics being exclud- | Hessians 
brought | view 


ed Continued financial stringency 
piece goods within the scope of the tariff 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 


34 percent on all woven goods—an eDOPOrt 


dutv on goods bv gea, an excise duty on goods 
roduced in the country The products of the 
band looms are excluded These excise dutie: 
are intensely unpopular in India for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was ratred 
from 5 per cent to 4d an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines 
spirits, and beer These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually 
The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916 17 1n order to provide ad 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur 
bance set up by the war ‘The general import 
tariff which had been at the rite of 5 per cent 
talorem since was raised to 74 per cent 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar , as India 
ia the largest: producer of sugar in the world | 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 30 
percent There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 34 per cent is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills Tbe Budget left the position as | 
it stood §=The dovernment of Indja would have 
been glad to see ive tariff raised to 6 per cent 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controvVergia] matter must 
come up for discussion atter the war Finally 





| 
| 


ad valorem duty of 5 per cent , manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs 16 per ton on Heasiana 

The Customs Tariff was further matenally 
modified in the Budget for 191718 In the 
previous year an export dutv on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Rs 240 per bale of 
400 lbs im the case of raw jute and Rs 10 
per ton on sackmgs and Rs 16 per ton on 
these rates were doubled with a 
to obtaming an additional revenue of 
£00000 The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3h per cent to 7 per cent 
without anv alteration ir the Excise which 
remimed at 3% per cent This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1000000 The question of the Excise 
was left untouched for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possbly 
forego the revenue of £320000, which it was 
expected to produce With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs 32 37,290,000 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921 22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced The 
general ad valoren duty was raised from 7} to 
11 per cent a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the eusting ad valorem duty of 7} per cent 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to & 
annas per degree of proof per gallon, the 
ad valorem duty of 74 per cent waa raised to 
20 percent in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent and the 
duty on manafactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922 23 The Govern- 
ment proposals in this diretion have been des 
cribed in an early passage They were to raise 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per 
cent , the cotton excise duty from 34 per cent. to 
74 per cent, the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent , a duty of 5 percent on imported yarn, 
& rising duty on machinery, fron, steel and rail 
way material from 2} per cent to 10 per cent 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 percent to 80 per cent In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 


Income Tax. 


retained at 3% percent ,the duty on machinery 
was retained at 2} per cent and the duty on cot- 
ton piece goods at 11 per cent ,the other increases 
being accepted In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished Full details with re- 
gard to the customs dutv are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (qv) The 
Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes The latest duties 
will be found im detail under the 1930 31 and 
1932 33 taxation proposals m the Financial 
Section of the Year Book The estimated 
revenue from the Customs 1n 1930 31 1s Rs 41 49 
crores 

The Senior Collectore were Covenanted Civi 
hans specially chosen for this duty, before the 
lutroduction of the Inuperia] Customs Service in 


| 
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1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
at the principa lports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members ofthe I OC S (3 e¢ ‘**Co- 
venanted Civillans’”’ The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State—-19 vacan- 
cies There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion fromthe subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service The “‘sub- 
ordinate ”’ staff is recruited entirely in India 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first imprsed in 
India in 1860,1n order to meet the tnancial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent ora 
httle more than 94d 1b the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Many 
chapges have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886 This imposed s 
tax on all twcomes derived from sources oth: r 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
incomes of 2000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6¢d in the pound, on incomes between 500 and 


2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d in the pound In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The income tax schedule 
was completelyrevised raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 1n the general scale of 
increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue The last tevision was 
in the Supplementary Fiance Bull of 1931, 
when the scale was fixed as follows — 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX ) 


A Inthe case of every undiwidual Hindu undiided family unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company — 


When the fotad urcome 15 1e88 than Rs 2 0)0 


RATE 
(Fale Foctnote ) 


When the total mcome 1s Rs ~ 000 or upwards butisless Siz pre im the rupee 


than Rs > 000 


(3) When the total income is Rs > 000 or upwards butisless Vine pes in the = rupee 
than Rs 10 000 
(4) When the total income is Rs 10 000 or upwards butiskss One anneg in the rupee 
than Rs Iv 000 
(02) When the total mcome 1s Rs 10 000 or upwards but isless One anna ani our pres in 
than R: .0 000 the rupee 
(6) When the total mcome is Ks 20 000 or upwirds butisless One anna and seven pres in 
than Rs 30 000 the rupee 
(7) When the total income 1s Rs 30 000 or upwards butisless One anna and eleven pres in 
than Rs 40 000 the rupee 
(8) When the total mcomcis R» 40 000 or upwards butisless Jwo annas and one pre in 
than Rs 100 000 the rupee 
(9) When the totalincomeis Rs 100 000 or upwards A 10 annas and two pres in 
e rupee 
In the case of every company and registered firm whatever J140 annas and two mes im 
its total income the rupee. 


AN B— Additional tax (Sur charg) for the financial yeare- 
1931 32 at is per cent 


an 
193233 at 25 per cent 


over the rates prescribed by the Indian Tmance Act, 1931, except in cases of Income between Rs 1,000 
to Bs 1,909, 

Tax at 2 pues on incomes between Rs 1,000 to Rs, 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 

Tax at 4 pres ior the year 1932 33 on the same income, 


hom 


a.) Com “Minis ana Lotwmage. 


RATLS OF SUPER-1AX. 
In respect of the exress over thirty thousand of total mcome — 


RATE 
(1) mm the case of every comnany— 
(a) in respect of the first tuenty thousand rupees of such Nu 
eXcesr 
(6) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna the rupee 
(6) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna im _ the rupee 
(2) (a) im the case of every Hindu undivided tamilv — 
(.) mrespect of the frst forty fire thoueaund rupees 
of such excess One anna and three pes m 
the rupee 
(et) for every 1upee of the next tuenty fire thou and Aial 
ruyx8 of Such (Xcess 
(b) in the case of every wndrnd sal unreqrstered firm and 
other association of individuals not being 2 rez 
tered firm ora company — 
(2) for every rupee of the first twenty thou and 
rupecs of such excess Vine pies in the rupee 
(uw) for every rupee ot the nezt fifty thousand One anna ( three 
rupce’s of such excess the rupee 
{c) an the case of everv andieridual Hindu wndrided 
family unrenstered firm and other association of 
individuals not bemg a registered firm o1a 
company 
(2) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pres m 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(uw) for every rupee of the nevt ffty thou und J 1¢ annays and three pres im 
rupees ot such excess the rupee 
(wi) for every rupec of the nezt fifty thou and J+o annas ard nine pies m 
rupces of such excess th rupee 
(2) for ¢«verv rupee of the neat fity thousand Three anna and thiee pres in 
Tupees of such excess the rupec 
(2) fo. every supee o: the next fifty lo: and '"hree anos. and rine pres m 
rupees of such excess the 1unee 
(22) for ever rupee of the next fifty thousuntl Fo annt and three me m 
1Upe 9 Of such excess th rup 
(222) for every 1upee of the mere fifty thocani Foo an 4 md thice pies 
Lupecs Of SUCH EXCEss the =Lupee 
{ 7) for every rupee of the mu rt fifty thor ad I} fet and thrce pres 
TUPECS OF SUCH EXCESS the rupte 
(az) for every 1vpee of the nert fift, thowand F e anna and nne pws m 
TuUpees OF SUCH EACESS the ruye 


Ser arnt 
the Lupec 


The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province 1s the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appomtcd by the Governor General in Council ‘he rest ot the income tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed bv him His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal 18, under section 5 (4) ‘ subject to the control ot the Governor General in 
Council’ but the Governor General 1n Council exercises this control through the local Government 

The estimated yield of Income tax 1n 1929 30 was Ks 16 59,600,000 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


lhe Indian mints were closed to the un- Reserve In that and tho following month a 
reatricted coimage of silver for the public from crore of rupces was coined and over 17 crores of 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed rupees in the vear ending the 81st March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 2@ of the including the rupees issued ir connection with 
Indian Comage Act of 1879 which provided for the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinage at the nts for the public of gold State. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
and silver coins of tue Government of India | ment on the coinage it wa* decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were omed a scparate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made witb as the most effective guarantce against tempo- 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmur, the rary fluctuations of exchange ‘lhe whole 
currency of thos states was replaced by Gov- profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
ernment rupees Lhe recomage of these interest from which was added to the tund. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1906 excnange had been practically stable for 
and 1898 In 1899 there was no coinage of eight years and it was aecided that of the 
rupses, but in the followme yearit Seemed that coimage profits devoted to thie fund, six crores 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in should be kept in rupees in India, imetead of 
February 1900, the Gavernmenat purchasing the being tnvested in gold eecurities ‘Lhe Gold 
silver required, and paving for tf mainly with Reserve kund was then named the Gald Stan- 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency dard Reserve. It was ordered 1 1907 that only 


(1) for crery rupee of the remain ler of such erce » und three pres 


one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. —. Gald 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a millson sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
otder to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coimage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000 On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
Sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 


Gold 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs 1n India and the last coinage ot 
single mohurs before 1918 1n which year coinage 
was resumed, was 1n the year 1891-92 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated —Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may recelve from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be 1n- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or othe1- 
wise and (6) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject te the triat of the pya under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at anv other branch of the sfint, and 
{c) the Deputy Master of the Bornbay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appomted, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and 1n accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 


sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 


With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special pipe ad 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlo 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 


Silver. 
The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are — 


FINE 
SILVER | ALLOY {TOTAL 


| 
| 


grains. | grains |grains. 
Rupee os eo| 165 15 180 
Quarter-rupee or 4- 
alina plece . 41} 3} 45 
Eighth of a rupee o 
2-anna plece o-| 205 1 22% 
Onerupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling= 80,4, grains of fine silver. 
Onerupee = shillings 2 0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 


Copper colnage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act AVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 

‘Lhe weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
1n 1835 It was as follows .— 


Gralns 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna as -- 200 
Pice or quarter-anna oe 100 
Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 


Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 

| twelfthofananna .. as -- oof 
Ihe weight and dimensions of bronze coins 

are a8 follows .— 

| Standard Diameter 


1870 Pending the completion of the arrange- welghtin =n mulh- 
ments at the Branch, Roval Maint, power | gtainstioy. metres. 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold Pice .. 70 25 4 

mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the , Half-pice 37$ 21 15 
sovereign Aljtogether 2,109,703 pieces of these | Pie .- ‘ 25 17°45 


new coins of the nominal value o1 Rs 3,16,45,545, Nickel. 
were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual| The Act of 1906 also provides for the coiage 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, of anickelcoin It was directed that the nickel 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
ing the year ‘his branch of the Royal Mint the Mint and issue Lhe notification also pre- 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difbculties scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
in supplying the necessary} staff ledge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It established diameter 19 8 mills metros: lhe desirability of 
this ratio at one shilling and sixpence by enact-)i,suing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a | by the Government o1 Indla in 1909 but after 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten consultation with Local Governments it wag 
ples per tola of fine gold in the form ot bars | decided not to take action 1n this direction until 
containing not less than forty tolas and would the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
sell gold or, at the option of Government,;the present one-anna coin ‘he two-anna 
sterling, for 1mmediate delivery in London at |mnickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
the same price after allowing for the normal four-anna and elght-anna nickel coins in 1919. 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
tate of one shilling and fivepence forty-nine from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


Tho working ofthe Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 


much importance, and they coutinue to bulk 
sO largely in ail Indian economic questions, then 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technica) lan- 


tuations caused by the war. These assumed ao | guage. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
& mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- | 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 

and notes basedthereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver m1: e8 in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily reucded in 
value ‘Lhe result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi 

cial to trade, but they were stil) more prejudicia) 
tothe financesoftheGovernment The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year1n London 
& substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises Asthe rnpee fell in ita gold value the 
. Dumber of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that 1t might be called upon to raise asum in 

rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 

measures to raise and ix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


II THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Minte to the free coinage of silver 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign 1t was impossible for the 
rate of exchangete rise aboveone shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
vet aside in a special reserve, to be salled the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees Was approximately elevenpence 
balfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


Closing the Mints —The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Report It was 
deeided in 18938 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver ‘This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of 1ts silvercontent Government ceased 
to add rupeesto thecirculation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and tormed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused, and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise By 
1898 1t had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve These purposes having 
been attained, a second comm ttee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage 1n Indian currency policy 


STANDARD. 


One and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee, actually only a 
portion of them was putin practice. The off- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns scon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency The gold mint was not setup, The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in Britizh securities These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never conten 
plated ry the FowlerCommittee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
ate met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That 1s to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of Indis, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 

England in on. These Bills when presented 


The Chamberlain Committee. 


in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actua) require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
errculation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limft at the price ot one 
shillingfourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
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liquid form, nor was the time ar opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 


authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds {n the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 

The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way It was decided to sell in India a certain 


limit the import of gold to India, for it was | quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold | threepence twenty -ninethirtyseconds, represent- 


in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, oreven from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency,the Punjaband parts of the Central Pro- 


Sterling Remittance —This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak 1n Novem- 
ber This was one ofthe occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve Therehad been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample But the Reserve was in 
securities not 1n gold, and was therefore not 1n a 


lil 


This brings us to the year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bulls 
as forcing rupees .nto circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one andfourpenny rupee Butthere gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bv the India Office. Thesecriticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment ot the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it 1n gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
vurrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
wolding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of , 

gold to ‘ndia, thus forcing token rupees into | 
circulation in anantities In excess of the requires 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 


, ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited lega! 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees tothe sov- 
ereign, orone and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point 1n London , 1t was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bulls (commonly calied Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in Jndia. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation; some people 
invented for if the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in 1t as a ‘‘ limping standard ”"' 


COMMITTEE 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don animmense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at luw rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
Joans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it wascontended, onthe obver 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which al) Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infiu- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discuesion through 
the action of the Indya Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., {instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Thisis known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 
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New Measures —Abe conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency , 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency , 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate rese1ve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held in goid_ that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished , that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic , and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office The Com- 


IV. CURRENCY 


The report was In the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Keserve, but before the Government could dea] 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the warbroke out The early 
etfects of the war were precisely those anticipat 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Cuuncils 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915 There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, anda net sum of Rs 8 

ores was taken away There was some lack 
of conficence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold, Note. to the extent of Ks 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
But these were transient features and did nov 
demand a moratorium, confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency 
They arose from an immense halance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries , a heavy expenditure 10 
India on behalf ot the British Government , 
and a phenomenalrse in the piice of silver 
If we take the three years 1916 17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 


Currency and the War 


mInittee dealt inconciusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being ‘“‘ not 
guilty, but do not do it again”’ They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, SHpeneed & Vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the extern- 
s10n of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distmbution of gold when m- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


AND THE WAR 


rupees Buf simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mimes of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal The pnce of silver in 1915 
was 27t pence per standard ounce In May 
1919 1t was 08 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven 

tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep 1t within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand 


Rise in Exchenge —The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance The next step was to 
raise the rate tor the sale of Counci! Bills so that 


| silver might be purchased at a price which wot :d 


allow rupees to te comed without loss The 


| tollowing table shows how rates were raised 


from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence — 


Winimum Kate 


Date of Introduction. for Immediate 


of the previous quinquennium = The disburse- 112th Apri! 1918 


ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240 000,000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universa) 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by creditsin India It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterlingsecuritie- inthe United Kingdom 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of comed 


V. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currencv policy pursued from 1898 
to 1915, the main object of which was to Ftabi- 
lige the rupee at one and fourpence The war 
heing over,a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


Telegraphic 
Transfers 
3rd January 1917 1 4} 

28th August 1917 

13th May 1919 

12th August 1919 

15th September 1919 

| 22nd November 1919 

! 12th December 1919 24 
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currency It sat in 1639 and reported towarde 
theend ofthe year Its main recommendations 
aresummarised below — 

(1) It 's desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establich the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 


The 1919 Committee 


(tt) Lhereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended 

(2t0) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue 18 essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconvert) 
ble cannot be entertamed 


(tt) The rise in exchange, in so far as 1t has 
checked and mitigated the rise 1n Indian prices 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it 1s desirable to secure the continu 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade 18 not likcly to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing ot exchange at 
a high level 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fallin world prices were to take place and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then 1t might be necessary toconsider the 
problem afresh 

(11) The development of Indi1in industry 
would not be serlously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange 

(vit) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges 18 an 1n¢) 
dental advantage that must be taken into con 
sideration 


(oz) To postpone fixing a stable rat of ex- 
change would fe open to sezlous criticism and 
entail prolongation of Goveinment control 

(1z) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than 1n terms ot 
sterling 

(x) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be atthe rate 
of Rs 10 to one sovereign, or 1n other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30 016 grains of 
fine gold, both “or fore gn exchange and for 
interna} circulation 

(zt) Ifsilverrisesformorethana brief period 
apovethe parity of 2s (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by imparring the convertibility of the note issue 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills (0) abstentionfrom purchase otf 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demands for meta] 
lic currency If it should be absciutely neces- 
sary to purchise silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss 

(z11) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home chargesin the wider sense of the term 
There 18 no obligation to sel) drafts to meet all 
trade demands but, 1f without inconvenience 
ur with advantage the Secretary of State 1s in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them evists 
there is no objection to his dotng so subject to 
due regard be.ng pa d to the principles govern'ng 
the location of the reserves 


Council! Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
scerling cost of shippmg go'd to India. At 
present this rate will vary but when sterling ts 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform 
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Ihe Government of Lnjiashould bu authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their read) 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom 


(zeit) The import and export of gold to and 
ours angie should be free from Government 
contro 


(zev) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
ie portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 percent of the gross circulation 


As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores 
The bajance should be held 1n securities of other 
Governments comprised within the Bntish Em 
pire, and of the amountso held not more than 10 
crores should have morethan one year 8 maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crore ashould be heldin short dated securities, 
with not more than one year 8 maturity, issued 
by Government within the Bntish Empire 


Lhe sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revajued at 28 to 
the rupee The depreciation which will tesult 


from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 


once but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg~ 
ing this Habilitv in alimited nu uber of years 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional] currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
ioans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 


Minority Report —The main object of the 
Committee 1¢ wii] be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange withouc impainng the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi 
tuting another coin of infenor metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to flx a rato for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coming purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were not 
unanimous an important member of the Com- 
mittee Mr Dadiba Dalal, of Bompay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? — 

(2) The money standard in India should re- 
main unalterec , that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(a) Theexistingsliiver cupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full Jezal tender 
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(e) Aslong as the price of silverin New York 
18 over 92 centa, Government should not manu- 
pried silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com 
etitive tenders for the amount defined in the 


udget as required to be remitted to the Secre-— 
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tary of State The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council} 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation 

(kh) ‘* Reverse ’’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at is $329-32d The proceeds of ‘Reverse’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern 
ment funds and not to be utilised forany purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below ls 43-32d per rupee 


VI, THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


Thefundamentalrecommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling , that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary tothis Butitis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy tofix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 

roviding rupee currency, were independent of 

he price of silver But if the convertibility of 
therupee were to be maintained,and if therupee 
e were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould be oneat whichthe Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de 
mands for rupee in India For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold 


The Report Adopted —The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Keport was signed in December 1919 » 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon’ In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon Ihis action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
Darrative we shall concentrate on the main issue 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade That may be summarised 1n a sen- 
tence A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion —This result was 
produced by many causes It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 


export point to prevent exchange from falling . 


below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan 
ges were practically at two shillings gold But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured 1n dollars, the 
doliar sterlmg rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorinthesituation Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that , the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this higa rate of 
exchange , the market rate Jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 


Effect of the Rise —The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’e Report , 1t is that 
a rising exchange stimulatesim ports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for 1t nor the means of commanding credit 
Ihe only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong 
Jrders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delhvery at the discretion of 
manufacturers These began to come forward 


Difficulties Accentuated —Ip accordance 
with the principles {aid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
bv the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act lhe weak export 
trade was almost killed At the same time ie 
temptation of ahigh excLange gave powe 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a impostant place 
Afterwards other forcesintarveed which aceen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation There 
was a severe commeroial orsis in Japan and this 


The Full in Exchange. 


checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy 2r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 

reat rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
nto the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the | 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the et there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a | 
hopeless proposition. 


Confession of Failure.—Government strug-'| 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
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that Reverse Councils wouid be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpente and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 


Other Measures.—Apart from the effort 
tostabiliseexchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the officia} 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was giver 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at nfteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 


ing the import trade at a time when the precise; to take advantage of the premium Then 
converse was demanded, their action created an | Measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital tothe Noteissue. Under the old law the invest- 
from India to England. Large war profits ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly ; statute and it could be altered only by altering 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then | the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate ' fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
and the market rate, which on some occasions Reserve at fifty per cent. of the Note Issue, the 
was several pence, induced giganticspeculations.; invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 


The Exchange Banks set aside all their avs ilable 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculator: 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
ortions that it wae necessary to put up fifty 

akhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 

made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 

cils and the large profits thereon came under the | 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy | 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 

remedy the situation but without the slightest 

effect. 


in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 


Results.—It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 


Sterling for Gold.—The first definite break | whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 


from the recommendations of the Currency Com- influence on the course of trade, arising exchange 
mittee came at the end of June, whenthe Govern- impedesexports and stimulates imports, a falling. 
ment announced thatinstead of trying trstabilise , exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at | we have the key to the failure of the currency 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when | sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate: 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect| of exchange by the introduction of the new 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- | weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling{ delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong. The 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
But this had little practicaleffect. Thebiddings: mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
alwaystwopence orthreepencebelowthe Reverse financial criaisin Japan, the lack of buying power 
Council rate. This ce continued until the on the Continent, and the movement for the 
end of September, when it was officially declared transfer of capital from Indie to England at the 
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aftific.ally high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policv exaggerated and intensified 
it The effects on Indian business were severe 

Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers The Government sold £55 
anillions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


VIL. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Ind:an 
currency Jhe currency quacks having had their 
way, aud proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
I'xchange alone to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed Left alone Lxchange established itself 
round about the old ratio ot fitteen to one, 
that 13 one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvetnents were made in 
the orginisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im 
*erial Bank of India a State Bank Jn all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five vears of its existence 
Jhe Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit lhe mcetallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthencd and 
the fiduciury portion of the Reserve brought 
within negliible proportions Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency upto Its 12 
<tores against commercial piper endorsed 
bs the Imperial Bank when there 18 a tight 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
Ing emergency currency against sterling in 
Fugland Ihe Government of India now pur 
chises sterling in India to meet its Home Char 
ges when the conditions are favourable instead 
cf relying entirely, on the sales of Counci] Bills 
in London A _ notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of ] \change, of its own 
strength above the one and fourpenny figure 
lowards the close of 19241t zraduallv rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government though the state of trade might 
have Jed toa Ingher figure Butas the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupec remained 
on the statute book the demand for an authorita 
tive inquirv to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and « Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Loung was chairman, with 
Sir Henry %.rakosch as the chief gold expert 
The personnel of the Committee was strong 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
citative , a resolution was passed im the 
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tueir effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio , the loss on these—that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
\v affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bulls, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Impenal 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made In India and set off 
by paymentsin London’ The onlv advantages 
wece a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency 


COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


Assembly hostile to the whole body Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
In November 1925 and _ took evidence in 
Delhi Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
Fngiand in February 1926, and resumed }ts 
hearings 1n London and reported on July 
lst, 1926 


The main recommendations of this Commus- 
sion ar simmarised in the actual r port in the 
folowing terms and thev arc tcxtuallv repro 
duced in order that they mav be above question — 


(.) Ih ordinary medium of circulation 
should 1 main the ¢urreney note wd the silver 
rupce and the stability of th currency in terms 
of gola should he secur d by making the cur 
Iency directly convcertibl into gold but gold 
should not circulate as mony 


(2) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
contro] of currency ind credit tor the achieve 
ment of monctary stability involves the esta 
blshment of a Central Lanking system 


(ae) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation returred to 
as the Reserve Bank 


(Qt) Detuld recommendations are mide as 
to the constitution and tunctions and capacitics 
of the Lank 


(7) the outlines of 1 proposed charter are 
recomm nid to zive cfic t t> the recommend 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank 


(22) Subject to the pavment of lhnitted 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds the halance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bink should be paid over to the 
Governm nt 


Qu) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a pe11od of (say) 20 vears 
Not later than five vears fiom the date of the 
charter becoming operative Government notes 
should ccase to be lezal tender except at Govern 
ment Tre sues 


(twuz) Th notes of the Bank should be full 
khkgal tend r, and should be guaranteed by 
Governm .t The torm and material of the 
note should be subj ct to the approval of the 
Governcr-General in Council A suggestion 1s 
made 4s to the form of the note 
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(xt) An obhgation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out hmt at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold i» required 


(z) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale or gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free 1t in norma! circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non monetary pur- 
poses Themethod by which this may be 
secured is suggested 


(x1) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half sovereign should be removed 


(zu) Government should offer ‘‘on tap” 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in Jegal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder, 


(zur) The paper currency should cease to 
convertible by law into silver coin It 
should however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maimtain the free interchangeabulity of thc 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coi to the Bank 
on demand 


(zw) One rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender 


(cv) Notes other than the one rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, 1¢, into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority 


(zt) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 


(zvu) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of thc comhined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute 


(xv) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one half should be held in 
India, 


(mz) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 


(zz) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held 1n self hquidating trade bills and Govern 
ment of India securities The ‘created’ 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 


(zz) A figure of Rs 50 crores has been 
fixed as the hability in respect of the contract- 
bility of the rupee circulation Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupecs in 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this. 
hability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues 


(zzu) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be Kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 


(zzur) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance penodical imformation as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free at its discretion to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as 1t may 
find conducive to smooth working 


(zzz) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made A trial should be made 
. aa system of purchase by public tender in 

nda 


(zzv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in Indias 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly 


(zz) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than lst January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come imto operation not later than 
1st January 1931 


(zaou) During the transition penod the 
currency authority (2¢, the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under 1n obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested 


(zz) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of 1s 6d 


(zaiz) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished Bull forms, 
in the Lnglsh language and the vernacular 1m 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices 


(zzz) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India 


(zzav) Lvery effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistica] data 


A Minute of Dissent — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a munute of dissent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report—a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
something which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best tmmediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
‘was however the ratio. 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold, 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to atabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
wenty years, namely one and fourpence. 

is conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


‘‘I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
indian Currency System. I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
old, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken toensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasunably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 1s. 6d. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do uot foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, culture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and Industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
aatural, unwarranted and avoidable—an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, coung the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of ls. 6d., the steps that 


the Currency Authority will have to take to. 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended.’’ 


A Survey.—The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899, This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers’ Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : 


“What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as & ‘limping standard.” The Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange.’”’ Later 
they show that ‘‘the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard Is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency..... -Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic.”’ 


‘* However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466. But it 
had three great disadvantages: it did not 
inapire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it .eft the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment: ‘‘ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections.”’ 


There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and four pence did not occur unti} 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 


maintain exchange at this rate may deplete! price of Council Drafts or elae abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a newratio of two shillings gold when all 
goldprices were crashing. It is easy to 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘‘ permanent’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.’’ 


The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
tity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 


Scheme for Gold Currency.—In the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
alarge body of Indian opinion hag Insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 


The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver ru legal tender on. for sums up to 
@ smal) damount. The scheme involved the 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of creditea in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1°12 crore. 


This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to’ a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 

| be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 

| effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credite is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Rs. 3 crores a year. 


| The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
| doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
, to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
(close harmony with New York, would strain 
j every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
{the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
; they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
|of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
| currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
‘to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 





| 


A Gold Bullion Standard.—The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
| gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
| limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposa) 
|{s “that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
| India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
iby making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
| not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
‘at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factora—the necessity for safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirabihty of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold 


This reasoning 1s eminently sound, and the 
scheme 1n its broad outhnes should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India 
but of all interested in Indian trade India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard its expemence has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver 
gies 1¢ is desired to close The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs 
True, 1t will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded, 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But whilst 1t does not do these things, 1t keeps 
the door open No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable The most rapid progress thereto 
13 embodied in Sir Basil Blacketts scheme 
which is full of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide through her legislature, 
where a gold currency 1s worth the expense 


We must, however face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India, indeed the Com 
mission do not attempt to burke it ‘ The 
*obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and 1t is an obligation that.is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited Nevertheless 1t has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation with the measures of fortification 
and at the time, which we specify "’ It 1s impor 
tant, therefore to examme the reserves and 
the procedure thereanent 


The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two 
foid—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve Their constitution on April 
30 1926 (the date taken by the Commission) 
was as follows — 


Paper Currency Reserve 


Rs Crores 
Silver coin 4 77 0 
Silver bullion 77 
Gold coin and bullion 22 3 
Rupee securities 57 1 
Sterling securities * - 210 
185 1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupec) 


ek ag REY Say 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40000000 invested in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 


In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue The 
Gold Standard Reserve accumulated from the 
profits on coining, !s designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence 1n the event of a demand for remit 
tance from India is the gold 1n the paper currency 
reserve This invisible lne of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commussion’s proposals 
are adopted The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama 
ted Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal , and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent in ten years Generally thev 
are of opinion that during this period no favour 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 


The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control 1s wise an arquable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzons 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Keport with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs 


The Ratio —The majority of the Commis 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised 1n relation to gold at a rat corre 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee Round this point con 
troversy in India will be concentrated it 1s 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August 1917 


One principle advanced m Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be 
and usually is regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act 
will command general acceptance But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern 
ment of India might have avoided this mea 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour 
aging imvestment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertable, which during the war 
wou'd have been disastrous I must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when 1t was not lowered 
as silver fell, the attempt to stabiluwe the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a ternble 
blow on trade; after 1t was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling, 
in October, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold With the mse im the 
pound to gold parity the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there 


It is not, I thunk open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shuil- 
{ings had not been made 1n 1920, or 1f advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ‘“‘the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
‘was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in thig regard as a fatt acromplr, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were 1n session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country ”’ 


It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of resto1mng the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there 1s a sanctity in the 
{egal standard of money yments If this 
had been done the Commussion’s scheme would 
fhave received practically unanimous support 
in India, as itis a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuting the great 
merit of the Commussion’s basic recommenda- 


tion a true gold star dard, statutory in Its com- ' exercises direct control over currency in general 


position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commis- 
sion base then. recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exthange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and, 
as a corollary, that any change im the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
18 most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would 1n the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers—and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures 


The truth, I suggest, hes between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence, no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
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Western India, are not complete In the matter 
of the mdebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India—seventy per cent of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government The 
ratio therefore cannot determined as a ques- 
tion of academic ovrinciple, but 1s a matter of 
expediency 


Here, 1t seems to me, the decisive factoris the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence There is no half way house; 
the rate must be either the de facfo one of one 
and si\pence, or the o!d permanent ratio of one 
and fourpcnce The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months but of 

| hours o1 minutes There would be an immedi- 
| ate rise 1n prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion, there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade , there would be 
violent speculation I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this 13 an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past, 1t 18 
infinitesimal 1n comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved No one 
who rcalises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and gslx, 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable 


The Currency Authority—A feature 
in the Indian currency system little appreciated 
in Great Britain is the predominance of the 
Government The Commuission lay special stress 
on the disabihties this entails ‘‘ India 1s per- 
hap» the only country, among the great trading 
countries of the world, in which the Government 


and over the note issue in particular The bank- 

ing and currency reserves of the country are thus 

separated... .The Government controls the 

currency The credit situation is controlled, as 

at - it 18 controlled at all, by the Imperial 
an oP 


A volume might be written on this subject 
and on the controversy, the prejudice, and poli- 
tical harm which it involved However, there 
is no useful purpose to be served by raking 
amongst these ashes, though the cunous will 
find much food for thought in the Ihustorical 
retrospect, drawn entirely from official sources, 
which forms the first part of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakordas’s mimute of dissent The Commission 
propose to establish harmony between these 
hitherto diverse interests—though there has 
been a close working arranyement between the 
Government and the Imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Government has developed the 
note issue with skill and enterprise—by the 
establishment of a new Reserve Ban A 
detailed scheme for the constitution and work- 
ing of the Bank, understood to be the handi- 
work of Sir Henry Strakosch, 1s embodied in the 
Report The Reserve Bank, with a capital of 
five crores of rupees 1s to have the sole right 
of the Note Issue , the responsibility for main- 
taining the stability of the currency , the cus- 
tody of the cash balances of the Government and 
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the duty of g through its remittances, 
it is to act gen y as a bank of the banks, and 
its principal function will be to re-discount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banks 
Subject to the payment of hmuited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
the Government In return for making over 
the note issue and the reserves, the Government 
is to nominate the managing-governor and de- 
puty managing-governor, and three members of 
the Board—five members from a Board of 
fourteen In order to free the Bank from poli- 
tical pressure, the Commussion think 1t desirable 
to provide that no person shall be appointed 
President or Vice President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen- 
ia Board, if he 1s a member of any of the legis- 
atures 


The main principle underlying this recom- 
mendation is not open to question Itis of para- 
mount importance to remove the Indian cur- 
rency system from official management and to 
link the control of currency with the control of 
credit This connotes the establishment of a 
Central Bank But it is not the complete essen- 
tial , far from it 


India is sometimes spoken of as the sink for the 
precious metals So long as she chiefly absolved 
silver the West looked on with benevolent 
epEoval , now she 1s turning to gold the atti- 
tude 1s different Indian capital is sometimes 
descnbed as inadequate and timid. But cnitics 
fo not realise that the banking organisation of 
the country 13 so hopelessly inadequate that 
hundreds of millions of people have no secure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
silver bullion in their own possession The 
Exchange Bank cling to the seaports The 
indigenous banks follow their example The 
Imperial Bank 1s the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities nto the mofussil 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
in exercising this responsibility The pace has 
been quickened, and as the price of the free use 
of the Government balances the Impenal Bank 
was called upon to open a hundred new branches 
The total number of its branches 1s yet only a 
hundred and sixty-four, and 1t was stated by a 
competent banking authority in evidence 
pefore the Commission that India needed at least 
five thousand 


This extension of banking facilities is of trans- 
cendental importance In an address to the 
University of Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement 
‘* To some it may sound fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit—reliance on external capital—to 
talk of India’s not supplying the whole of her 
own capital requirements but also becoming a 
lender of eapital for the development of other 
countries. Yet, I believe gaan Popa given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European busi- 
nessmen, the time 1s not very far distant when 
India will be domg both these things. India 
would seem by nature to be destined to be 
a creditor country, uf only her people will it so.”’ 
But Indian resources will not be mobilised 
Abert the vehement development of branch 

anks. 
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As matters stand this work can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank, and though it Is moving 
it 1s with desperate slowness. There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundred 
new branches it has opened. They attract 
deposits, they facilitate the investment habit; 
but they do not pay To many who are in close 
touch with Indian conditions it seems that any 
measure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Imperial Bank to prosecute this unremunera- 
tive, but imperatively necessary, work by the 
diversion of the Government balances to the 
Indian Reserve Bank, or the division of these 
balances between the two banks, would be a 
retrograde measure There are other considera- 
tions The amount of re-discounting to be done 
in India 1s not large, as the Exchange Banks, 
which finance the export trade, re-discount in 
London, which is always likely to be the cheaper 
market The number of men in India qualified to 
act on the directorate of banks 1s small. Are 
there enough to constitute the reliable direc- 
torates for two great banking institutions? The 
Commission rather gloze over these difficulties 
They think that the Reserve Bank will be able to 
spare for the Imperial Bank sufficient funds from 
the Government balances to enable 1¢ to prosecute 
the work of opening new branches , also that a 
bill market willrapidly develop But their argu- 
mente wear an aspect of special pleading. How- 
ever, the issue can be put in a nutshell India 
must have a Central Bank. It 1s found impos- 
sible to develop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank, then there 
must be a Reserve Bank on the lines sketched 
inthe Report Butifanew Reserve Bank 13 
established, 1t 1s essential that provision shall 
be made for the Impenal] Bank to enjoy the free 
use of a sufficient share of the Government 
balances to enable 1t vigorously to develop bank- 
ing facilities in the mofugsil and this obligation 
should be made compulsory 


The Note Issue —Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency , the actual currency of 
India 1s a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900, it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market , and ai ipa the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver ob 
of the present fineness 1s only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d an ounce, The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, 18 an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ‘‘ No opportunity tor the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility 1s likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making the 
notes convertable into gold bars for all purposes, 
& more solid right of convertibility is attached 
to them than they have ever had since 
silver ceased to be a rehable standard of value ” 
Both proposition can be accepted in their 
entirety. 
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The rise in the volume of the paper currency | 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian | 
financial history. It developed from no change | 


in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of smajl de- 
nomination and steadily progressing as exper)- 
ence was gained. We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, ‘‘and this confidence hag been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercia} 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra! Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
Jegal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government , 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a_ surfeit of rupees, the total | 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs. 400 crores. There are Rs. 85 crores of silver | 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
aupply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority | 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency | 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 


The reception of the Report followed very 
clesely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable fatter strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and nce and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
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sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 
with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India tssued 
& notification to the following effect :— 


‘After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, !s prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further cunsidera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 

The new Ratio.—So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 

rolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 

ound strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
t the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, st-rling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 


| price after allowing for the normal cost of 


transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling fivepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 


Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate, but the proposal to establish 
a Reserve Bank for the control of Currency has 
not matured owing to differences between the 
Government and the Legislature as to the exact 
form of the Bank, World trade depression in 
the last few years made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maitain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficuities were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling. By the end of the year oxports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the 1.T 
rate had risen to 1/67, compared with 1/543 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown below :— 


The Reserves. 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the Bist March 1930. 


In England— 


Estimated value on the 31st March 1929 of the sterling securities of the 
nominal value of £31,180,000 (as per details below).. - a oe aa 


(Tn England 


In India 


Gold 


Cash at the Bank of England 


Details of investments :— 


British Treasury Bills te 
Treasury 4%} per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 
Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-33 
Treasury 44 per cent. Bonds, 1932-34 
Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 
War loans 5 per cent. 1929-47 stock 


£ 
31,599,381 
2,152,334 
6,247,200. 
1,085 


TOTAL 40,000,000' 


Face value 

£ 
‘ 11,620,000 
.. 8,315,000 
3,145,000 
8,400,000 
2,700,000 
2,000,000 


TOTAL $1,180,009 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


An essential part of the scheme formulated © 


by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bank, to take overthe Note Issue, 
custody of the Government remittances, and 


act as a true banker’s bank. The Commission | 
pointed out that India was one of the few great - 


countries where the control of turrency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carried out immense financial 
transactions through its own agency, and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the apex of the new finan- 
cial system. 


The Government accepted these recommenda- 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commuission’s advice. They 
proposed a shareholders’ bank, with a commer- 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi- 
nees, and a new agreement with the Imperial 
Bank freeing it from some of the restrictions 
imposed. The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked divergence of 
opinion was manifested. A majority of the Com- 
mittee carried recommendations for the trans- 
ference of a shareholders’ bank into a StateBank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures. This changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September, and was withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastic changes made 
in the original scheme. 


These objections to the original scheme have 
been summarised under the following heads. 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the legisla- 
ture; that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people; that a Reserve Bank 
does not require much capital, and therefore 


27 


there was no need to create a body of share 
holders; and that if a bank with share capital 
was created, there was the risk of it falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists, or of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities. 


The real grqund of objection was the first; 
the legislature sought to make the Bank réspanai- 
ble to the legislatute; that openetl the gteat 
question whether the Reserve Bank should be 
commercial or political. 


F | 

The New Bill.—After conferring with the 
authorities m London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill. On the main point it was 
uncompromising. It provided for a share. 
holders’ bank, with a capital of five crores 
of rupees, and it entirely excluded political 
interest in the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors. On all other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the original 
scheme. The provisions in this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share- 
holders. As these are important they are set 
out here :— 


The Shareholders.—(1)_ The original share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of one hundred rupees gach, 
which shall be fully paid up. 


(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to an 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held in his own 
tight, or held jointly with others, or held partly 
in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value in excess of twenty thousand rupees, 
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(8) Separate rs of shareholders shall 
be maintained at bay, Calcutta, Madras, 


Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
ahares shall not be transferable from one 
register to another save in accordance with 
conditions to be prescribed by the Governor- 


General in Cound. 


(4) A shareholder shail be qualified to be regi: 
atered as such in any area in which he is ordi: 
narily resident or has his principal me of busi- 
ness in India, but no person shall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
ropees; and no person who is not— 


(a) domiciled in India, or 
(6) @ British subject ordinarily resident in 


, OF 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Miajesty’s dominions and having a branch 
én British India, shall be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share. 


Management—The essential clauses of the Bill 
relating to the management of the Bank are :— 


The general superintendence of the affairs 
and business of the Bank shall be entrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 


wers and do all such acts and things as may 

exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 


Save as expressly provided in this Act 
—({@) no person may bea Director who is 
not or has not at some time been—(i) actively 

culture, commerce, finance or 


re ye in agri 

industry, or (il) a director of any company as 
defined {n clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, or of a corporation or 
rey Incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in force in any place outaide British 
Todia: and (5) no person mY be a Director 
who {s—(i) a government official, or (t) an officer 
or employee of any bank or (ili) s director of 
pe ieee other a registered society as 
de in clause (¢) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1912, 


The election or appointment as Director 


1 of any person who is a member of the Indfan 
ture or of a local og Tee Brae 

eas within one month of the date of his elec- 
tion or appointment he ceases to be such member, 
and if any Director is elected or nominated as 
(member of any such Legislature he shall cease 


The Reserve Bank, 


to be a Director as from the date of such election 
or nomination, as the case may be. 

The Board shall consist of the follow- 
ing Directors, namely :—(a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appoint the Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf; (5) four Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council; (c) two 
Directors to be elected by the Associated Cham. 
bers of Commerce ; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce; (¢) one Director, bs eatin the 
interest of agriculture to be ele by provincial 
co-operative banks oe shares to the nominal 
value of not leas than five thousand rupees; 
(f) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various ie pa (g) 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council, 


The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be as follows, namely:—{a) for the Bombay 
register—twenty-four members; (6) for the 
Calcutta register—twenty-four members; (c) 
for the Madras register—ten members; (d) 
for the Rangoon register—~ten members; (¢) 
for the D register—twenty-four members, 


The election of delegates for the sharehold- 
ets on a register be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office of the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 


(5) Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years. 


Reception of the Bill.—When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the original scheme seemed to be chary of com- 
Initting themselves to an opinion. But the 
ie attitude may be fairly indicated in 

hese terms. By those who accepted the idea of 
a shareholders’ bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against either alien or 
cap control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or In other terms & political bank, stood 
fast in their opposition, and objected the scheme 
rootand branch. There was the further criticlsm 
that the ori Bill having — through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, it was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure; the correct 
ae they maintained, was for the original 

ill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with. The Bill 
failed to secure the support of the Legislature 
and was withdrawn, 
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India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 

de. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil—wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
pean from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent. of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a lesa impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the ched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
sal ee a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 


The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and toa 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The p of the Dawes Pian 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India; they have 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 


But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidia centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are conoen- 
trated in and near cutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 


and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is ex . The ton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 


of its cept trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East ca; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there y are 
subject to severe competition from Japan ang 
eae reg ches ane Aco rately is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are ship to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an tural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her many 


tries are very important factsin the Indian ex- facturing industries are of e and growing 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interestin importance, and their prosperity every year 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the affects in an increasing degree the general 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and prosperity of the people. 

I.—GENERAL. 


industrial and trade depressions in history, 
in which India fully shared. Unsettled political 
conditions caused by the civil disobedience 
campaign and the boycott of Bntish and foreign 
were also factors in India’s trade decline. 


£0 
Imports of private merchandise into British 
ndia totalled in value Rs. 164.82 crores, a fall 


of Rs. 75°98 crores, or nearly a third compared 
with the figures for the previous year. Exports 
dropped by Rs. 90.32 crores, or over a third. 
to Rs. 220.49 crores. The fall in the value of 
exporte due to the disastrous slump in the prices 
of agricultural raw materials, while the decline 


The ag 1930-31 witnessed one of the worst | 


in the value of imports may be attributed to 
the reduced purchasing power of consumers 
in India and the unsettled political situation. 
The monsoon was good, giving a favourable 
season, and almost all the principal crops 
showed an increased outturn. Labour unrest con- 
tinued to be a feature of the industrial situation 
but though the number of disputes was about 
the same as that of the previous year, the number 
of workmen involved and the loss of werking 
days were much less than during 1930. The 
most important strike of the year was a general 
strike on the G. I. P. Railway which, however, 
collapsed inside two months. 
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Volume of Trade —The following figures have been compiled to show the values of imports 
and exports of mcrchandisc on the basis of the declared values in 192228 ‘These statistics 


are necessarily approximate 
measure of the course of tridc — 





+ fa) =H 16 iso} 
4 ql o oI Gl 
esac oF rey 64 + Nal 
rt al roy o1 ay 
o> faery ror) ros Oo 
al eat we re re 
ae ile Sie See es cas 
Import 18s | 188 | 120 | 187 143 
Eapoits 144 214 240 250 246 
Total tiade | 437 352 360 387 389 
in merch 
andise 
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re evports 


but they are sufficiently accurate to afford a fairly rehable 


(In crores of Rupecs) 





oS _ 
rm a or) cn ina) 
Al G1 O1 I 
| | a a S 
io) ti Ol pa 
al Cl ay ao mo 
fon) fon) foo) re S| 
ri re r= 
156 181 190 189 157 
228 248 260 265 230 
384 429 450 452 392 


The table shows a serious retrogression from ' these latter cases therefore was the fall greater 


the record level attained in the preccding 
year idiatmg as it does a decline of Rs 60 
‘Tores on 191314 prices in the tota) trade m 
merchandise (cxacludmg re caports) It — 
significant that the decline on the import side 
was considerably heavicr than that on the 
export side 


Prices in India-—Prees in India followed 
the general collapse elsewhere ‘The Calcutta 
wholesale prices index numbcr for September 
1928, was 143 By January 1931, 1t had fallcn 
to 98, a drop of about 32 per cent The fallin 
prices was higher in India than 19 othe countrics 
owing to the fact that m India raw materials 
espculally agricultural 1aw materialg from the 
most important part of the production of the 


country. 


The greatest decline was m the cise of ray 
jute which showcd a fall of 50 per cent in March 
1931 as compared with September 1929 — Oilseed 
ran a close second, the fall im price ben z 49 
per cent in March 1931 Wheat came third 
with a fall of nearly 47 per cent to its 
credit Thuy im these three important cases 
alone prices fell by nearly half in the course 
of 18 months The fall in the case of raw cotton 
was 36 per cent and that in the case of rice 
85 per cent Jute manufactures showed a fall 
of 34 per cent The fall in the case of these 
three items was therefore, nearly 35 per cent 
each The only exception to this heavy fall 
m the price ot wgricultural commodities was 
supply d by tea which showed a fall of only 
12 p@ cent On the other hand, the fall in 
the case of impoited manufactured articles was 
comparatively much smaller than in the case 
ef agncultuial products Cotton manufactures 
and sugar recorded a fall of 19 per cent each 
and metals onc of 15 percent In none of 


than about 25 per cent and it will thus bh: 
seen that agricultural commodities suffered to 
a far greater extent than manufactured articles 
In other words, the prices of India’s exports 
fell considerably more than the prices of her 
imports and this differential had a very great 
bearing on the foreign trade of the year 


Imports.—On the import side the primeip2l 
feature of the year was the drastic reduction in 
the Indian demand for 1mported tesatiles The 
aggregate value recorded under the textile group 
amounted to Rs 41 croresas against Rs 78 crores 
recorded m 1929 30 The special sigmificance of 
thigretrogression lies in the circumstance that the 
textile group which had thitherto been the most 
important item in the import trade of India 
was forced to yield its place of predominance to 
tht metal group The decline under textile 
was primarily the effect of a reduction m imports 
of cotton piecegonds the total receipts of which 
amounted to only 890 milhon yards valued at 
Rs 2005 lakhs in the year as compared with 
1919 milhon vards valued at Rs 50 25 lakhs 
in 1929 30 Naturally enough, all the threc 
principal desciiptions of cotton precegoods—giey 
white and coloured—had their respective shares 
in this heavy decrease grey goods declining bs 
561 million ya1ds,w hite by202 million and colour 
ed by 237 million yards But the most striking 
single factor with regard to cotton piecegoods 
was the falling off in consignments from the 
United Kingdom notably of grey goods, 1mports 
of which from that source alone showed a reduc 
tion of 377 million yards The dccline under 
piecegoods was supplemented by a reduction 
In imports of cotton twist and yarn from 44 
mulhon Ibs valued at Rs 6,00 lakhs to 29 million 
Ibs valued at Rs 308 lakhs There were 
concurrent reductions under some of the other 
important items mcluded im the teatile group— 
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notably a reduction of Rs 1,29 lakhs under 
artificial silk (imcluding yarn and goods of 
artificial silk mixed with other matemals) of 
Rs_ 1,58 lakhs under sulk raw and manufactured 
and of Rs 197 lakhs under wool and woollens 
It 18 , however, interesting that the same forces 
which brought down imports of cotton manu 
factures to such a low figure served to give a 
stimulus to imports of raw cotton which rose 
from 24000 tons to 58000 tons, mamly as a 
result of an enlargement of the demand for 
superior staples from spinners of finer counts in 
thecountry Under the metal group there was a 
reduction of Rs 7 70 Iakhs but although this 
reduction was less pronounced than that under 
textiles, in @ certain sense 1t was more represen 
tative of the state of depression through which 
India along with other countries has been 
passing Imports of iron and steel declned 
from 972 700 tons to 614 200 tons in 
and from Rs 17 21 lakhs to Rs 10 89 lakhs in 
value This decline was a continuation of the 
trend noticeable in the preceding year but 
what was most striking was the retiogression 
of the United Kingdom in this line of trade 
There was a decline of Rs 387 lakhs under 
machinery and millwork notwithstanding stray 
improvements in certain directions, such as 
mining refrigerating and sugar machinery 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from Rs 7 52 
lakhs to Rs 4,99 lakhs the reduction bemg 
due primarily to a falling off in the number 
of vehicles imported from 17 400 to 12 600 
under cars and from 15 300 to 8900 under 
omnibuses This reduction pomting as it did 
to a restricted demand for new motor vehicles 
1n & year of depression had its repercussion on 
the import trade in rubber manufactures the 
value of which amounted to Rs 2,57 lakhs 
against Rs 3,30 lakhs recorded in the preceding 
year The aggregate value of hardware imported 
declined from Rs 5 07 lakhs to Rs 3 60 lakhs 
but more significant than the aggregate value 
were the reductions under metal lamps and 
enamelled ironware The sugar trade had 
another difficult year and the value of the 
consignments declined from Rs 15 78 lakhs to 
Rs 1096 lakhs Although = quantitatively 
there was only a nominal decline from 1 011,000 
tons to 1 003 000 tons there was a remarkable 
change in the composition of this a,gregate 
quantity a decrease of 53,000 tons under beet 
sugar having been almost wholly compensated 
by an increase of 14,000 tons under cane and of 
30,000 tons under molasses Consignments of 
mineral o1) fell from 253 mulhon gallons valued 
at Rs 11,04 lakhs to 242 million gallons valued 
at Rs 10 48 lakhs despite an increase of 4 million 
gallons under petroleum etc Imports of 
provisions declined by Rs 76 lakhs chiefly mn 
consequence of a falling off in receipts of 
vegetable product biscuits and cakes and 
condensed milk 


Exports —On the export side the outstanding 
factor was the slump in the jute trade which 
was responsible for a decline of 378 000 tons in 
the total weight and of Rs 34 crores in the value 
of raw and manufactured jute exported Ship 
ments of raw jute dechned from 4,519,000 bales 
to 3 470 000 bales in quantity and from Rs 27 
crores to Rs 13 crores in value Despatches 
of gunny bags receded from 522 millions valued 
at Rs 22 crores to 434 myllions valued at 


uantity | 
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Rs 15 croresand those of gunny cloth from 1,651 
million yards valued at Rs 80 crores to 1 271 
million yards valued at Rs 17 crores There 
was a decline of Rs 21 crores under cotton, 
raw and manufactured Exports of cotton 
raw fell off by 144 000 bales to 3,926 000 hale» 
mainly as a result of the depressed condition 
of the cotton industry of the world but the 
lower prices for cotton all the world over 
made the slump conditions more pronounced 
on the value side which showed a decline from 
Rs 65 crores to Rs 46 crores Twist and yarn 
constituted as usual in recent years, a minor 
item the cotton export trade but 
there also the years despatches declined 
from 24 6 millon Ibs to 23 5 million lbs 
Exports of cotton piecezoods also declined from 
133 milhon yards valued at Rs 467 lakhs 
to 98 million yirds valued at Rs 332 lakhs 
Under food grains the value of the shipments 
declined from Rs 34 79 }1ikhs to Rs 29 88 lakhs 
although on the quantity side there was actuallv 
a gain from 2510000 tons to 2 614000 tons 
This improvement wis wholly due to a partial 
recovery in thc wheat export trade Hapoits 
of wheat amounted to 196500 tons which 
compared very favourably with the low figure 
of 13 000 tons recorded 1n 1929 30 Shipments 
of rice declined in volume from 2 326 000 tons to 
2279000 tons whereis the valut_ declined 
more heavily by Rs 554 lakhs to Rs 25 97 
lakhs owing to the lowcr prices rulmg Ship 
ments of tea fell by 20 4 million lhs to 356 2 
millon Ibs and by Rs 245 lakhsto Rs 23 56 
lakhs in value Shipments of oilseeds amounted 
to 1037000 tons valued at Rs 17 86 lakhs 
This meant a decline of 13 per cent m quantity 
and of 33 per cent mm vilue m compari‘on 
with the exports of the preceding vear The 
decline was mainly due to 1 falling off in exports 
of groundnuts from 714 000 tons to 601 000 tons 
Linseed alone among the different kinds of 
oilseeds showed an icrease of 9 000 tons but 
in spite of this gain the value declined by Rs 31 
lachs to Rs o41 lakhs ‘There was a deciease 
1n shipments of hides and shins from 74 100 tons 
valued at Rs 1603 Iakhs to 63000 tons 
valued at Rs 1174 lakhs Fsyorts of Jac 
amounted to 547 000 cuts valued at Rs 314 
lakhs which represented a decline of 18 per cent 
in quantity and _ =" per cent 
value 


The total value of re exports amounted to 
Rs 514 lakhs which represented 1 decline of 
Rs 199 lakhs mn compalison with the value 
recorded in 1929 30 and of Rs 2 69 lakhs on 
the basis of that for 1928 29 Shipments of 
raw skins which constitutes the major item 
in the reexport trade, remained stationary 
at 211 tons but the value declined by Rs 4 lakhs 
to Rs 101 lakhs Reexports of sugar fell 
from 7000 tons to 3000 tons Shipments of 
Taw cotton fell away from 1 400 tons to 100 tons 
m quantity and from Rs 19 Jakhs to Rs 1 lakh 
in value Reexports of cotton manufactures 
(chiefly piecegoods) dropped from Rs 78 lakhs 
to Rs 54 lakhs Despatches of 1aw wool also 
contracted from 8 2 million lbs valued at Rs 65 
lakhs to 5 million ibs valued at Rs 28} lakhs 
It 18 to be noted, however that this dechne in 
the volume of the re export trade a ae ead 
affected Bombay through which the bulk of this 
trade passes During the ycar under Icvicy 
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Volume of Trade — [he following figures have been compiled to show the values of imports 


and exports of merchindisc on the basis of the declared values in 1922 23 


are nec(ssarily approximate 
measure of the canrar. of frida — 





Ba on + fe) © 

to ‘ G1 ir) | G1 

v4 o al c + a 

ri al al C1 Al 

fom oO: cS =r) or) 

ome rai ri ed = 

: a es setae 

Import 183 188 120 137 143 
Bx ports 144 214 240 200) 246 


m merch 
andisc 
exqluding 
re exports 


The table shows a serious retrogression from 
the record level «ttamed im the precedimy 
year indicating 25 1t does a decline of Rs 60 
crores on 1913 14 prices in the total trade in 
merchandse (cxcluding re eaports) It 
significant that the decline on the import side 
wis considerably heavier than that on the 
export sidc 


Prices un Incha-—Prices m India followed 
the general collapse elsewhere ‘The Calcutta 
wholesale prices index number for September 
1929, was 143° Ly January 1931 1t had fallen 
to 98 a drop of about 32 per cent The fall in 
prices was higher 1n India than 1n other countrics 
owing to the fact that im India raw materials 
especially agricultural raw matelials from the 
most important part of the production of the 
couytry. 


The preatest dechme was in the cise of raw 
jute which showed 1 fall of 50 per cent in March 
1931 as comp red with Scy tember 1929 — Oulsecd 
tin 1 close second the fill m price Eom, 49 
per cent m March 1931 Wheat came third 
with a fall of nearly 47 per cent to its 
credit Thus im these three important cases 
alone prices fell by nearly half im the course 
of 18 months The fallin the case of raw cotton 
was 36 per cent and thit in the case of rice 
35 per cent Jute manufactures showed a fall 
of 34 per cent § Ihe fall in the case of these 
three 1tems was therefore nearly 35 per cent 
each The only cxception to this heavy fall 
in the price of agricultural commodities was 
supply d by tea which showed a fall of onlv 
12 n® cent On the other hand the fall mn 
the case of imported manufactured articles was 
comparatively much smaller than in the case 
of agricultural products Cotton manufactures 
and sugar recorded a fall of 19 pew cent each 
and metals one of lo percent In none of 


Total trade 437 | 352 | 360 | 387 389 384 4.9 


These statistics 


but they are suffiaently accurate to afford a fairly reliable 


(In crores of Rupees) 


fa) ~ 
re ee) fon oo oF 
ol Cl ol 
rant =) 
vo) ~ oD 4) ea 
a} O1 ql on o 
O> ro) ras al ~ 
re re rei 
106 181 190 189 107 
228 248 260 2¢3 9°:5 
400 452 39_ 


these litter cases therefore was the fall great r 
than about 25 per cent and it will thus | 
seen that agricultural commodities suffered to 
1 far greater extent than manufactured articles 
In other words the prices of Indias exports 
fell considerably more thin the prices of her 
imports and this differential had a very great 
bearing on the foreign trade of the year 


Imports —On the import side the primcip11 
feature of the year was the drastic reduction in 
the Indian demand for imported testiles Ihe 
aggregate value recorded under the textile group 
amounted to Rs 41 croresas against Rs 78 crores 
recorded 1n 1929 30 = The special sigmficance cf 
thisretrogression hesin the circumstance that th 
textile group Which had thitherto been the most 
important item in the import trade of India 
was forced to vield its place of predominance to 
the metal group The decline under textile 
Ws primarily the effect of a reduction in imports 
of cotton piecegoods the total receipts of which 
umounted to only 890 million yards valued at 
Rs 200> Inkhs in the year as compared with 
1919 milhon yards valued at Rs 50 25 Jakhs 
in 1929 30 Naturally enough all the thiec 
principal descriptions of cotton precegoods—gre\ 
white and coloured—had their respective shares 
in this heavy decrease grey goods declining by 
261 millon yards white by 202 million and colour 
ed by 237 million yards But the most striking 
single factor with regard to cotton piecegoods 
was the falling off in consignments from the 
United Kingdom notably of grey goods imports 
of which from that source alone showed a reduc 
tion of 377 milhon yards The decline under 
plecegoods was supplemented by a reduction 
Im imports of cotton twist and yam from 44 
million lbs valued at Rs 6 00 lakhs to 29 millon 
lbs valued at Rs 308 lakhs There were 
Concurrent reductions under some of the other 
important items imcluded im the textile group— 
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notably a reduction of Rs 1,29 lakhs under 
artificial silk (including yarn and goods of 
artificial silk mixed with other materials) of 
Rs_ 1,58 lakhs under silk raw and manufactured 
and of Rs 197 lakhs under wool and woollens 

It 18 , however, interesting that the same forces 
which brought down imports of cotton manu 

factures to such a low figure served to give a 
stimulus to imports of raw cotton which rose 
from 24000 tons to 58000 tons, mainly as a 
result of an enlargement of the demand for 
superior staples from spinners of finer counts in 
thecountry Under the metal group there was a 
reduction of Rs 770 lakhs but although this 
reduction was less pronounced than thit under 
textiles, in a certain sense 1t was more represen 

tative of the state of depression through which 
India, along with other countries has been 
passing Imports of iron and steel declined 
from 972 700 tons to 614 200 tons in quantity 

and from Rs 17 21 lakhs to Rs 10 89 Iakhs 1. 
value This decline was a continuation of the 
trend noticeable in the preceding year but 
what was most stmking was the retrogression 
of the United Kingdom m_ this _ line of trade 

There was a dechne of Rs 387 lakhs under 

machinery and millwork notwithstanding stray 
Improvements in certain directions, such as 
mining refrigerating and sugar machinery | 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from Rs 7 52 
lakhs to Rs 4,99 lakhs the reduction being 
due primarily to a falling off m the number 
of vehicles imported from 17 400 to 12 600 
under cars and from 15 300 to 8900 under 
omnibuses This reduction pomting 15 1t did 
to a restricted demand for new motor vehicles 
In @ year of depression had its repercussion on 
the import trade in rubber manufactures the 
value of which amounted to Rs 2,57 lakhs 
against Rs 3,30 lakhs recorded in the preceding 
year The aggregate value of hardware importe’ 
dechned from Rs 5 07 lakhs to Rs 3 60 lakhs 
but more sigmficant than the aggregate value 
were the reductions under metal lamps and 
enamelled ironware The sugar trade had 
another difficult year and the value of the 
consignments declined from Rs 15 78 lakhs to 
Rs 1096 lakhs Although quantitatively 
there was only a nominal decline from 1 011 000 
tons to 1 003 000 tons there was a remarkable 
change in the composition of this apgregate 
quantity a decreise of 03,000 tons under beet 
sugar having been almost wholly compensated 
by an increase of 14,000 tons under cane and of 
30,000 tons under molasses Consignments of 
Mineral o1] fell from 253 million gallons valued 
at Rs 11,04 lakhs to 242 million gallons valued 
at Rs 10 48 lakhs despite an increase of 4 million 
gallons under petroleum etc Imports of 
provisions declined by Rs 76 lakhs chifly in 
consequence of a falling off in receipts of 
vegetable product biscuits and cakes and 
condensed milk 


Exports —On the export side the outstanding 
factor was the slump in the jute trade which 
was responsible for a decline of 378 000 tons in 
the total weight and of Rs 34 crores in the value 
of raw and manufactured jute exported Ship 
ments of raw jute declined from 4 519,000 bales 
to 3 470 000 bales in quantity and from Rs 27 
crores to Rs 13 crores i value Despatches 
of gunny bags receded from 522 millions valued 
at Rs 22 crores to 434 millions valued at 
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Rs 15 croresand those of gunny cloth from 1,651 
million yards valued at Rs 30 crores to 1 271 
million yards valued at Rs 17 crores There 
was a decline of Rs 21 crores under cotton, 
raw and manufactured Exports of cotton 
raw fell off by 144 000 bales to 3,926 000 bales 
mainly as a result of the depressed condition 
of the cotton industry of the world but the 
lower prices for cotton all the world over 
made the slump conditions more pronounced 
on the value side which showed a decline from 
Rs 65 crores to Rs 46 crores Twist and yarn 
constituted as usual in recent years, a minor 


item in the cotton export trade but 
there also the years despatches declined 
from 24 6 million Ihs to 23 5 mulhon Ilhs 


Exports of cotton piecegoods also declined from 
133 mnullion yards valued at Rs 467 lakhs 
to 98 million yards valued at Rs 332 lakhs 
Under food grains thc value of the shipments 
declined from Rs 34 79 lakhs to Rs 29 88 lakhs 
although on the quantity side there was actually 
a gain from . 510000 tons to 2 614000 tons 
This improvement was wholly due to a partial 
recovery in the wheat expoit trade Exports 
of wheat amounted to 196500 tons which 
compared very favourably with the low figure 
of 13 000 tons recorded in 1929 30 Shipments 
of rice declined in volume from 2 326 000 tons to 
2279000 tons whereas the value declined 
more heavily ty Rs 554 lakhs to Rs 25 97 
lakhs owing to the lower prices ruling Ship 
ments of tea fell by 20 4 mlhon lbs to 356 2 
million tbs and by Rs 2 45 lakhsto Rs 23 56 
lakhsin value Shipments cf oilseeds amounted 
to 1037000 tons valued ot Rs 17 86 lakhs 
This meant a decline of 13 per cent in quantity 
and of 33 per cent in vilue im comparison 
with the exports of the preceding year The 
decline was mainly duc to a falling off m exports 


‘of groundnuts from 714 000 tons to 601 000 tons 


Linseed alone among the different hinds of 
oliseeds showed an increase of 9 000 tons but 
in spite of this gain the vailuc declincd by Rs 31 
lachs to Rs o41 lakhs = IJhere was a decrease 
in shipments ¢f hides and skins from 74 100 tons 
valued at Rs 1603 lakhs to 63000 tons 
valued at Rs 1174 lakhs IJvxports of lac 
amounted to 547 000 cwts valued it Rs 314 
lakhs which represented 1 decline of 18 per cent 
ue quantity and of 65. per cent in 
value 


The total value of re exports amounted to 
Rs 514 lakhs which represented a decline of 
Rs 199 lakhs in comparison with the value 
recorded in 1929 30 and of Rs  . 69 lakhs on 
the basis of that for 1928 29 Shipments of 
raw skins which constitutes the major item 
in the reexport trade, remained stationary 
at 211 tons but the valuc declined by Rs 4 lakhs 
to Rs 101 Jakhs Reexports ot sugar fell 
from 7000 tons to 3000 tons Shipments of 
raw cotton fell away from 1 400 tons to 100 tons 
in quantity and from Rs 19 Jakhs to Rs 1 lakh 
in value Reexports of cotton manufactures 
(chiefly piece goods) dropped from Rs 78 lakhs 
to Rs 54 lakhs Despatches of raw wool also 
contracted from 8 2 million lbs valued at Rs 65 
lakhs to 5 million lbs valued at Rs 284 lakhs 
It 18 to be noted however that this decline in 
the volume of the re export trade pati t 
affected Bombay through which the bulk of this 
trade passcs During the ycar under review 
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Bombay’s share amounted to Rs 3,23 lakhs 
which meant a reduction of Rs 1 20 lakhs, 
but in spite of this decline her percentage share 
remained stable at 63 


Balance of Trade —The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 
1930 31 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Rs 388 crores compared with Rs 53 crores 
in the preceding year Rs 52 crores im 1928 29 
and the record figure of Rs 109 crores in 1925 26 
The net imports of treasure on private account 
fellfrom Rs 26 crores to Rs 24 crores of which 
net imports of gold were valued at Rs 13 crores 
and of silver at Rs 11 crores Net imports 


of currency notes amounted to Rs 3 
lakhs 


Tariff Changes —The changes in the tariff 
made under the Indian Finance Act, the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Act the India~ 
Tariff (Amendment) Act and the Stecl Industry 
(Protection) Act all of 1930 were dealt with 
in the preceding years review Since then 
five Acts have becn passed introducing extensive 
changes in the tariff 


The Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1931 
which was passed on the 28th February 
gave effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board concerning certain railway materials 
made of steel It imposed a specific duty of 
Rs 24 per cwt on fish bolts and nuts 
ordinary bolts and nuts, and dogspikes and 
another of Rs 2 percwt onrivets and gibs 
cotters, heys distance pieces and other fastenings 
for use with iron or steel sleepers I[t also 
brought chrome steel] switches and crossings 
as well as stretcher bars which form part of them 
under the protective tariff 


The Gold Thread Industry (Protection) Act 
1931, which was passed on the 28th Heb 
ruary gave effcct to the recommendations 
of the Tanff Board on the question of extending 
protection to the gold thread industry in India 
Ttimposed for 9 pciiod of ten vears 2 protective 
duty of 50 per cent aizalorem on silver thread 
and wire includin,z so called gold thread and wire 
mainly made of alver and imitation gold and 
silver thread and wire, 15 well as silver leaf and 
lametta metallic spaingles and articles of a like 
nature It also restored the duty on silver 
plate and onsilver manufactures not otherwise 
specified ’ to the original level of 30 per cent ad 
calorem 


The Indian Finance Act, 1931, which 
into operation on the 30th March, intro 
duced extensive changes in the customs tanff 
to provide additional financial resources The 
changes fall into two distinct classes, creases 
tn the substantive rates and additional impos} 
tions of the nature of surcharges In the firs! 
category the duty on ale beer porter cider and 
other fermented liquors was raised by about 66 
per cent above the old level, while those on wines 
and spirits (except denatured spint and spirit 
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used in and medicines) were raised 
by between 30 and 40 per cent Duties on all 
grades of sugar (except molasses) and sugar 
candy were raised by Rel 4 per cwt and that 
on Silver from 4 as to 6 as per ounce while 
beteinuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films were transferred from the general rate of 
15 per cent to the ‘ luxury rate at 
30 per centad valorem In the second category 
a surcharge of 24 percent was imposed on 
articles bearing 10 per cent duty, 5 per 
cent on articles bearing 15 per cent or 
the general rate of duty (except raw hemp) 
and 10 per cent on articles liable to 30 per cent 
or luxury duty Other important surcharges 
are —15 per cent on cigars, Rs 1 8 per thousand 
on cigarettes 12 as per lb on unmanufactured 
tobacco 9 pies per gallon on kerosene 2 as per 
gallon on motor spirit Rs 2 8 per ton on batchin, 
oil 4 pies per gallon on lubricatin,z ol 24 per cent 
on fuel 011 10 per cent on arms and motor cars 
motor cycles etc 24 pcr cent on artificial 
silk yarn and thread 74 per cent on silk 
mixtures and Rs 2 per ton on Portland 
cement Another important surcharge 1s that 
of 5 per cent ad talorem on _ cotton 
plecegoods 


The Finance Act also raised the excise duties 
on motor spirit kerosene and silver bullion 
corresponding to the increases in the customs 
duties on these articles the enhanced rates 
being 8 as per gullon 2} as per gallon and 6 as 
per ounce respectively 


All these changes in the customs and excise 
duties came into effect on the ist March 1931 
under the provisions of the Provisional Collection 
f Taxes Act 1918 


The Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
which eame into force on the 18th March 
mposed 4 temporary additional customs duty 
vf 4¥as per miund on forct.n salt m the interests 
of the Indian sat industry i1t will remain 
n force up to »1st March 1932 


The Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931 
winch camc into force on the 20th March 
-mposed a temporary customs duty of Rs 2 per 
cwt on foreign wheat in order to assist the sal 
of indi,enous wheat in India It also raised 
the duty on wheat flour to the same level 
and will remaim in force up to Jlst Maich 
1932 


In addition to the statutory changes mentioned 
ibove the protective duties on iron and steel 
galvamized sheets and articles made therefrom 
were increased with effect from the 30th Decem 
ber 1930 under Section 3 (4) of the Indian Tarift 
Act 1894 The rate for non fabricated sheets 
was raised from Rs 30 to Rs 67 per ton while 
in the case of sheets fabricated or made into 
pipes and tubes, the alternate specifie Ta te 
of Rs 33 per ton was im each case raised to 
Rs 73 per ton The additional protection 18 to 

lremaim in force up to 31st March 1932 
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IiI—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the prinupal articles imported 
into British India — 





IMPORTS 
(In thousands of Rupees) 
Pc icentage on 
total imports 
—. 1926 27 | 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 | 1930 31 of mer 
chandise 
In 1930 31 
Cotton ind cotton goods 70 08 13 | 719016 | 671516 | 62 90 58 | 31 64 40 19 20 
Metals and ores 23 86.12 | 28 41 68 | 26 98 84 | 2361 91 | 15 92 26 9 66 
Machinery and millwork 13 63 14 | lo 93 75 | 18 36 OF | 18 21 8) | 14 34 738 8 71 
Sugar 18 89 06 | 14 90 55 | 180295 | 1577 65 | 10 96 47 6 645 
Oils 91878 | 11 08 68 |} 11 53 23 | 11 68 65 | 10 92 25 6 63 
Vehicles 63993 | 76937 | 110060 | 108473 | 7 3053 4 43 
Provisions and oilman $ 
stoles 5 77 64 64060 | 62124! v6361] +487 79 2 96 
Instruments appaiitus and 
appliances 40119 44652, 49171 53820) 477 47 2 90 
Hardwait 50662 (| 5244.) 52328 | 5 0665 360 28 219 
Tiquors 35286] 36699! 35716] 37663] 33176 2 01 
Silk 14w and manufactures 45971/ 50578 |] 500607] 45843] 29)92 1 82 
Papci and pasteboaid 3 08 20 30062} 32995) 37231 28074 1 74 
Grain pulse and flow 91 69 2 30 70 | 10 72 81 54205 | 28163 1 71 
Chemicals 244385] 26495 | 24794! 27874) 261 22 1 59 
Dyes 213 23 | 260455] 28331 24331 259 00 1 57 
Rubber 21096 | 27167) 286128 332€¢7 | 258 24 1 57 
Spiecs 32915 | 20785! 29403 32575 | 254 94 1 55 
Woolraw and manuiwtucs! £4630; 53682] 50187 {| 42845! 223111 1 40 
Railway ylant and rollin, 
stoch* 32519] 47687 — — — — 
Drugs and m dicincs 19002; 19828} 20213! 22625) 19394 118 
Glass and glasswal 25288} 24841 23749 | 25193 |] 16478 1 00 
| obacco 25611} 29132} 27460; 26971 151 16 92 
Fruits and vcg tabl s 16176, 201 4 168 39'' 1 82 87 1485) 90) 
Salt 1 26 | 17484 | 14682, 13039] 11779 72 
Paints and paint 18 materials} 1 44 23 1547) | 14420; 14655; 11290) 68 
Soap 1 52 41 1 61 37 15810 / 1 66 68 111 98 68 
Appaiel 177 87 16445; 18299} 17124; 41,1113 67 
building and Cn,incc ling 
mat ilals 1 2391 12880 | 12196| 143444; 1098 67 
Wood and tumbcr 73 99 81 47 8346 | 103 54 89 &2 54 
Doots and shoes 57 13 66 99 68 12 87 81 88 05 53 
Stationery 81 9b 91 67 10159 | 105 06 81 25 49 
Haberdashery and mullincry 11350; 12655] 13407); #104 28 72 98 44 
Manures 35 40 47 03 73 57 98 65 67 43 41 
Belting for machinery 81 29 87 30 83 11 90 21 63 62 39 
‘lea chests 62 85 71 80 67 47 80 24 63 53 39 
Books, printed etc 56 60 61 98 66 28 71 82 60 91 37 
Precious stones and yas | 
unset 10699; 1 34 4> 1 16 88 1 09 65 a9 74 36 
Arms ammunitions and 
military stores 68 87 70 65 76 64 65 44 54 02 33 
louet requisites 57 02 62 35 64 61 72 68 53 81 33 
loys and requisites for 
games 62 1] 63 82 66 69 64 84 49 06 30 
Larthenware and porcelain 82 82 80 71 73 09 72 34 48 16 29 
lea 66 72 69 00 74 22 63 90 45 68 27 
J obbins 34 76 38 99 35 96 39 88 42 99 26 
Paper mahing materials 34 99 40 28 41 51 44,95 42 07 25 
Jewellery also plate of gold 
and silver 38 52 17 24 15 62 26 20 39 34 24 
Coal and coke 35 69 62 49 39 10 45 55 34 69 21 
Umbrellas and fittings 52,57 62,38 57 19 43 66 31 09 19 








* Discontinued from April 1928 
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Imports—(cont:nued) 

(In thousands of Rupees) 

Percentage on 

total imports 

1926 27 =1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 } 1930 31 of mer 

chandise 
In 1930 31 
Gums tnd resins 30 53 39 33 38 95 41 96 31 07 19 
kurnitwe wud cal met ware 29 68 30 62 36 98 37 66 27 73 17 
J allow and st¢ a1ine 31 64 26 25 24 63 31 02 27 23 17 
Cutlery 41 38 38 50 36 37 41 41 26 05 16 
J ish (cxchiding canned fish) 38 66 36 98 25 76 26 31 23 86 14 
Tlax raw and manufactures 31 49 37 09 35 4o 33 38 21 69 13 
Animals ling 41 &5 38 43 3571 32 42 20 86 12 
Jut ind jute poods 40 37 2411 26 58 24 20 18 37 1] 
Clocks and watches and parts 25 66 27 22 27 61 23 47 16 86 10 
Mitch 5 65 60 39 37 17 22 10 89 4il 02 
All othe: uticles 128375 150186 | 152 61 | 14 3369 | 10 53 89 6 39 
1O1AI VAIU} OF JMLORTS 231. 49 83 64 |253 30 60 j2so 79,69 j16s 82 09 | 100 

Cotton manufactures (Rs 25,25 lakhs)— cotton manufactures in the year under review 


The total valuc of the imports of cotton manu 
iutures amountid to Rs 25 25 lakhs as against 
Rs 59 49 lakhs in the preceding year a dechne 
of Rs 34,24 lakhs or 57 percent Imports of 
cotton twist and yarn amounted to 29 million Ibs 
valued at Rs 308 lakhs in 1930 31 as against 
44 muillionlbs valued at Rs 6 00Jakhs 1n1929 30 
the decline m quantity bemg 34 percent and 
in value 49 percent Imports of piecegoods 
in the yc ar under review were 880 million yards 
mm quantity und Rs 2005 lakhs in value as 
compared with 1 919 milhon yards and Rs 50 25 
Jakhs in the preceding year showing a decrease 
of 54 percent m quantity and 60 percent m 
vilue these figures give a clear idea of the 
enormous fall both in quantity and value 
m the imports of cotton manufactures The 
total decline mm the value of imports mm 1930 31 
amounted to Rs 75 98 lakhs or 31 5 per cent 
ihe decline in the total value of 1mports under 


The value of the different classes of cotton 


as compared with the preceding year amounted 
to Rs 3424 lakhs or 57 per cent As against 
this the decline in value under machinery was 
only 22 per cent , under sugar 30 percent and 
under metals 33 per cent Thus it will be seen 
that the magnitude of the decline in value under 
cotton piecegoods was much greater than 1n the 
case of the other articles Jt may be surmised, 
therefore that the political situation 2¢, the 
boycott which was aimed most directly at 
imported cotton piecegoods, was responsible 
to some extent for the reduction of imports 
under this head There 1s no doubt whatever 
that a part of the decline was due to the reduced 
purchasing power of the consumer in India 
already explained in the preceding chapter 
But the higher magnitude of the fall under 
cotton piecegoods was almost certainly due 

the boycott directed agaist foreign 
piecegoods 


manufactures imported during the past five 


years ind the pre war year 1913 14 as set forth below — 


























1913 14 | 7 

(pre war | 1926 W7 | 1927 28 | 1928 29! 1929 30 | 1930 31 

year) ~ _ | 
| Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 
(lakhs) | (lakhs) | (lakhs) | (lakhs) | (lakhs) (lakhs) 
Twist ind yarn 679 6 29| 600 —8 08 
Pu ec goods — 

Gre v (unbleached) 25 45 19 62 21 25 20 19 20 93 6 87 
White (bleached) 14 29 17 53 15 42 15 33 13 27 6 20 
Coloured printcd 01 dyed 17 86 17 22 17 52 17 35 15 15 6 82 
Lents of all desciiptions 64 65 94 94 90 18 
TOTAT PIECFGOODS 58 14 | 55 02 | 55 13 | 53 81 | 50 25 | 20 05 

Hosieiv 1 20 1 47 1 38 1 45 1 44 88 
Handkerchiets and shawls 89 19 17 16 17 5 
lhread 39 74 77 71 81 60 
Other sorts | 1 52 1 02 92 82 82 59 
GRAND TOTAL e630] 65,05! 65,16) 6324) 59,49 | 25,25 
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Cotton Twist and yarn (Rs 3,08 lakhs) :— 
The imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted 
to 29 milhon lbs in quantity and Rs 3,08 lakhs 
in value in 193031 as compared with 43.9 
million lbs and Rs 6,00 lakhs in 1929 30 
Thus the quantity of yarn imported declined by 
neaey 15 millionlbs or 34 per cent the decline 
1D value being nearly Rs 3 crores or 49 per cent 
The average declared value per lb of yarn 
imported during the year was Rs 1011 as com 
pared with Rs 1510 mm 1929 30and Rs 1 70 
101928 29 Ofthe totalimports, 10 3 million lbs 
came from the United Kingdom, 11 7 million lbs 
trom China and 6 9 million lbs from Japan 
Imports from these countries in 1929 30 were 
20 1 million Ibs, 10 6 milhon Ibs and 10 9 
million lbs respectively It will thus be seen 
that the imports from the Umted Kingdom 
decreased by about 10 millon lbs and dropped 
to nearly half of what they were in the preceding 
year Imports from Japan declined by about 
4 mullion lbs, whereas imports from China 
increased by 12 millionlbs The vear, therefore 
witnessed a very considerable decline in the 
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on record for the last thirty years The decrease 
was shared both by plain grey goods and bordered 
grey goods, the decline in the former being 230 
million yards or 54 per cent and in the latter 
331 million yards or 66 per cent Imports 
of white goods did not decline to the same 
extent as those of grey goods, the decline under 
that head being 202 mulhion yards or 43 per 
cent, and imports of coloured goods declined 


‘slightly more than those of white goods, being 


246 million yards in the year under review as 
compared with 483 million yards mn the preceding 
year a decline of 237 million yards or 49 per cent 
As far as values are concerned the imports 
of grey goods showed a decline of Rs 14 
crores from Rs 21 crores to Rs 7 crores White 
goods declined 1n value from Rs 13 crores mn 
1929 30 to Rs 6 crores in 193031 whereas 
coloured goods declined from a little over Rs 15 
crores in the preceding year to a little under 
Rs 7 crores 


— 








imports from the United Kingdom and, to a Grey White | Coloured, 
somewhat less extent from Japan As mulls in oa (bleached)) printed 
China, however, are largely owned by Japanese | ched) or dyed 
interests, the reduction in the case of Japan 1s 
of less importance, especially as China has 
increased her exports by over a million lbs Lear Milhon ; Million | Million 
Other sources of imports of yarn into India in yards yards yards 
cluded Italy (64,000 Ibs ) and Switzerland (74,000 
ibs) Imports from other countries, including | 1913-14 1534 2 793 3 831 8 
the Netherlands, amounted to 49,000 lbs Pay eet hy 2 404 2 
Cotton piecegoods Rs 20,05 lakhs :—The | 19) 6-17 847 0 589 8 rts 49 
imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents | 4917-18 625 5 502 3 395 6 
decreased from 1,919 million yards to 890 million | 1918-19 583 4 236 6 205 3 
yards, a decline of over 1,000 million yards or 54 | 19)9-99 533 3 329 O 205 3 
per cent The decrease in value was from Rs | 1929-21 580) 2 421 8 489 3 
20 crores to Rs 20 crores, a drop of Rs 30 crores) 1991-92 630 6 306 2] 138 3 
or60 per cent Compared with the pre war year} 1922-23 931 0 402 5 243.8 
1913-14, the imports of 1930 31 were less by 2,276 | 1923-24 704 0 415 3 347 5 
millon yards The figures for the three impor | 1994 25 84) > 548 9 407 0 
tant classes of cotton piecegoods from 1913 14/ 1925-96 709 1 465 1 365 8 
onwards are given 1n the following table — 1926- 27 74k 4 71 Q 447 4 
It appears from the above table that in the year | }9=/—= o 04 8 
imiee review imports of grey goods declined to | 1928-29 838 6 554 1 506 9 
in astonishing degree amounting to 365 milhon | 1929-30 920 473 6 4835 
yards only as compared with 92> millon yards | 1930-31 365 0 271 6 24) 7 


m the preceding year This 1s the lowest figure 








The imports of colourred, printed and dyed goods from 1928 24 are set forth below — 


1924-25 | 1925-26 1926~27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
































Min | Rs {Min | Rs '!Mln | Rs | Min | Rs |Min | Rs |Min | Rs | Min | Rs 
yds j (iks )j yds | (Iks ) yds ice yds | (Iks )} yds | (Iks )} yds | (Iks )} yds | (Iks ) 
Total 189 0} 812/166 9} 6,55/176 8} 6,13/236.3 7,53.244 4 7,41/199 9) 5,77/106.5} 2,61 
printed | 
goods 
her, 142 2) 7,54:106 8 saa " 6,17,158 3 cae 6 5,62)151.0| 4,92) 93 1] 2,69 
ed goods 
Total” 75 8 4,36; 92 1| 4,49:113 6 ee 2| 4,38'106 9| 4,321182 5| 4,47] 46 1] 1,52 
woven 
coloured 
goods | 
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Imports in all the three lines declined consider 
ably Under printed goods the quantity 
declined from nearly 200 million yards to 106 
milhon yards im 193031 whereas the value 
declined from Rs 577 to Rs 261 lakhs Im 
ports of dyed goods decreased from 151 milhon 
yards valued at Rs 492 lakhs in 1929 30 to 
93 million yards valued at Rs 2 69 lakhs in 
1930 31 Simularly, the takings of coloured 
goods declined from 133 million yards valued at 
Rs 4 47 lakhs in the preceding year to 49 million 
yards valued at Rs 152 lakhs The detailed 
tigures relating to Imported precegoods are given 
below in mullions of yards — 








1913 14 
Grey (unbleached )| (pre war| 1929 30| 1930 31 
year) 
Dhutis saris and 806 1 501 J 171 0 
scarves 
Jaconets Madapol 150 4 53 0 19 3 
lams mulls etc 
Longcloth and 545 44 3401 166 3 
shirtings 
Sheetings z 14 7 41 
Drills and jeans 21 3 13 4 24 
Other sorts 10 8 3 2 19 
TOTAL 1 534 J 925 5) %365 0 











Under greys ll the items showed very 
considervble decreases that im the case of dhutis 
umounting to 330 million yards and in the case of 
Jon,cloth and shirtings to 174 million yards 

lhe pcicentage shares 1n 1913 14 and in the 


Cotton Precezoods, 




















1918 14 
White (bleached) | (pre war] 1929 30 | 1930 31 
vear) 
Dhutis saris and 104 3 45 5 15 4 
scarves 
Jaconets Madapol 307 9| 219 7} 185 2 
lams mulls, etc 
Longcloth and) 115 3) 104,1 719 
shirtings 
Nainsooks 204 7 53 1 20 9 
Driljs and jeans 57 6 6 vo 8 
Checks spots and 16 12 0 3 7 
stripes 
I wills 8 3 16 8 77 
Other sorts 31 0 lo 8 8 0 
TOTAL 793 3 473 6 271 6 
Coloured 1913 14 
printed ordyed ({(pre war)} 1929 30 | 1930 ol 
year 
Dhutis saris and) 115 2 33 0 19 1 
scarves 
Cambrics etc 113 6 43 5 20 » 
shirtings 152 6 105 6 54 7 
Prints and chintz 209 7 61 3 33 7 
Drills and jeans 30 0 86 6 33 3 
Checks spots and 19 7 26 2 12 u 
stripes 
Twills 31 4 36 6 16 0 
Other sorts 159 6 90 7 5p 9 
TOTAL 


83 3 483 5) 245 7 


past five years of the United Kingdom and 
Japan the two principal competitors in the 
Indian piecegoods import trade in each of the 
three important classes of piecegoods are set 
forth below — 


Percentage shares cf the United Kingdom and Japan 1n the imports of cotton piecegoods 
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As in the previous ycar the shire of Japan m 
the imports of grey ~oods increased whereas 
the share of the Lmted Kin,dom decreased 
correspondingly The share of Japin in grey 
~oods has been increasing rapidly trom 1928 29 
when it was only about 29 percent In1929 30 
it went up to 424 per cent and im the year under 
review it was nearly 60 percent On the other 
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hand the share of the United Kingdom had been 
consistently diminishing 1n the last five or 81% 
years but paticularly so in the last three years 
In 1929 26 the share of the United kingdom 
under grey goods was 79 per cent By 1928 29 
it had fallen to 69 per cent In 1929 301t dropped 
to 56 per cent but the fallin 1930 31 was of much 
greater magnitude than im any of the preceding 
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years, the share in that year being only 39 per raw silk was as usual, China including Hongkong 
cent As regards white goods also Japan has which supplied 1 92 millon lbs that is almost 
been making herself felt very distinctly in the last the whole of the imports mto India Imports 
two years though as yet her share isnotofcon from Japan fell from 38 000 lbs to17000 Ibs 
siderable magnitude In 1929 30 Japans share Imports of silk piecegoods decreased from 22 9 
under white goods was 3 per cent 1n1930 311t million yards valued at Rs 223 lakhs in 
was slightly over10 percent On theotherhand 1929 30 to 16 7 million yards valued at Rs 1 27 
the share of the United kingdom declined trom lakhs in 193031 As usual, the bulk of the 
92 percent to a little under 8 per cent In supphes came from Chma and Japan which 
coloured goods however Japan had a serious together scent 16 millon yards out of the total 
set back both in actual quantity and even mm of 1 67 million yards The imports of goods of 
percentage share The share of the United ik mixed with other matenals showed a consi 
kingdom on the other hand revived slightly | derable incicase in the year under review amount 
In 1929 30 the shares of the Umted Kingdom ' ing to 4 6 millon yards as compared with a little 
and Japan were 08 and 32 per cent 1espectively under 3 million yards m the preceding year 
In 193031 they were 60 and 30 percent [he mcrcase mm quantity imported was entirely 
respcctiv ely due to lar,e1 shipments from Japan which 
Artificial silk (Rs 3,03 lakhs)—I[he trade amounted to ncarly 4 milion yards as compared 
under this head decreased Loth in quintity With 2 millon yards in the preceding year 
and value though on account of fallmg prices 
the decrease in quantity was much less than any eae hg a a seareran ie tties ao 
that m value Imports of artificial silk yarn ciores in the value ot imports under ths 
amounted to 71 million lbs valued at Rs 81 | hcad as compared with the preceding year The 
lakhs as compared with 7 4 million Ibs valued! g, crease was spread over both raw wool and 
at Rs 99 lakhs in the preceding yeir Lhe share 


} fict m raw wool 
of the United Kingdom tell from 1 4 million Ibs teat Rae ma St Se arhaat tie Ae Rs 62 
valued at Rs 194 lakhs in 1929 30 to a little lakhs im 1929 30 to 31 milhon lbs valued at 


over 1 million lbs valued at Rs 12 k 1 31 froin all the 
lakhs mm 1900 31 Imports from Italy on the Ro 18% lakhs m 1980 31 imports a 


consigning countries declining considerably 
ronal ati ee poe pe Hera ean | The United Kingdom sent 420000 Ibs valued 
milion Ibs valued at Rs 504 lakhs i 1930 31 4t.@ little under > ee ns ie rae 
of the total quantity imported Italy « ontributed oh Re iy ; si ane the peal year "anperta 
6 per cent and the United kingdom 14 per fron) Persia declined trom 2 4 million lbs valued 
cent The share of Irance went down from 4+ R, 9 lakhs m 1929 30 to 879 000 Ibs valued 


883 000 lbs in 1929 30 to 121 000 Ibs im the g¢ RL 3 1ikhsim1930 31 The share of Australia 
year under review Similarly the shares of 


also declined from 24 mulhon lbs valued at 
Germany and Switzerland fell from 363 000 1b3 pp. >. jakhs in the preccding year to 1 6 million 
30.000. Ibs pons cee teal the 2 Rb oly aly aches ncs ar fap eer eR oe 
be secn that the magnitude of the decline im the 
Netherlands, however sent 763 000 Ibs im the (4. of Austiaha a much smaller than 
leg rage pa 3 as compared with 430000 the case of the other countries Imports 
5 mivthe preccain, jytal of woollen piecegoods im 1930 31 dechned con 
As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial sidciably ae & Mpared with the preceding year 
gilk the outstanding feature as in the previous and were Iess than 50 per cent of what they 
year was the ee Pale of ee on were in 1928 a boner in the year under 
Japan under this hea € 1mports review amounted to million yards, whereas 
of “these piccegoods im the year under revieW in 1929 30 they amounted to 12 6 million yards 
were 51 9 millon yards valued at Rs 212 lakhs and in 1928 29 to 16 million yards, Lhe decline 
as compared with 066 milhon yards Sees at an the valut wis even gicater 
Rs 315 lakhs m the precedmg year us, ' 
there was a decrease of about 5 million yards cere ane ; manners Losers me 
in the total imports Jn spite of this decrease 15,9 ' aot th . f veh a te-250 OUD tonE oT 
in the total imports Japan considerably in_; ™ wulac cures there Ate Pa Af 78 000 ‘pea 
creased her shart from 20 millon yards valued 39 per (cnt im quantity from 1 | ns in 
t Rs 1.40 lakhs im 1929 80 to 38 milhon yards 1929 80 x ¢¢9 000 tons in 1980 “Land by Rs 74 
Ya lued at Rs 1501 Shs m 193031 Asin the “lolesor 3pereent invaluefrom Rs 23} crores 
previous year Japan remasncd the largest single © se ae gets niet earls e Aig Vat oat 
suppher of piecegoods of artaficial silk and cotton BCaMy 4s 71 Crore’ Fi p20S0 and reonded ip 
d her share im the total trade amounted to With Rs 17 crorcs in and recede e 
m4 per cent as compared with 44 per cent in fourth plac im order of importance among India 3 
1929 30 his remarkable increase was at the Import the a pote oe oe 
expense of all other suppliers of this class of | machmerv ook mu Mo i n OOP, hard nh 
piecegoods mainly of Italy, the United Kingdom | tes as mac mei rs re jaca Ww. abe 
d Switzerland Imports from the United cutlery , moplements and instruments, and motor 
Kingdom went down from 72 million yardg| Vehicles arc grouped with metals and manufac 
valued at Rs 41} lakhs in 1929 30 to 2 4 million tures therceoft under one head the total value 
yards valucd at Rs 12} lakhs in 1930 31 would ie pera ae oe On the vets 
rs of yarn and textile tabrics, which normally 
Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 299 form the most important group among India 4 
lakhs) —Lhe imports of raw silk declined from imports, amounted to Rs 33% crores in the 
22 million lbs valued at Rs 1,28 lakhs m year under review In the preceding year the 
1929 30 to 194 mulhon |bs valued at Rs. 88 metals group accounted for Rs 68% crores, 
lakhs mn 1930 31. The predomment suppher of while the textile head totalled Re, 72} crores, 
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Iron and steel (Rs 10,88 lakhs) —Imports depression Customers naturally resorted to 
into Butish India of iron and steel, including careful buying and owners wee generally reluc- 
pig and old iron, amounted to 614,000 tons in tant to replace their cars so long as there was 
1930-31 as compared with 973,000 tons in the any utility left in them, while not a few have 
preceding year The share of the United abandoned the use of motor cars altogethe1 
Kingdom fell from 50 per cent to nearly 44 owing to expenses involved All these factors 
per cent, the lowest percentage ever recorded aftected the sale of new vehicles In India the 
while the percentage shares ofall other countries peak of motor car imports was reached in 
showed a distinct advance 1928 29 when no fewer than 19,567 cars to the 

Other metals (Rs 5,02 lakhs)—Imports of value of Rs 4,21 lakhs were imported In thc 
metals, other than tron and steel declined from following year imports fell to 17,399 valued at 
55,500 tons valued at Rs 6,38 lakhs in 1929-30 Rs 3,76 lakhs and In 1930 31 the number declined 
to 54 600 tons valued at Rs 5,02 lakhs in 1930 31, further to 12,601 valucd at Rs 2,58 lakhs 
the decrease being noticcable mm the case of each Lhere was a substantial deciease in the imports 
description of nonierrous metals with the from the United States of Amelica, the numbei 
exception of copper and 7inc talling from 9,620 valued at Rs 1,95 lakhs 

inery and millwork (Rs 15,13 1n 1929-30 to 5,098 valued at Rs 1,00 lakhs in 
lakhs) —Jmports ot machinery and millwork, 1930-31 while the 1mports from Canada, consist 
which are recorded in value only, declined ing chiefly of new Tord cars, increased from 
fiom Rs, 19,35 lakhs in 1929 30 to Rs 15,13 2,318 valued at Rs 42 lakhs to 3,250 valued 
lakhs in 193031. A part of this decline 1s at Rs 54 lakhs The participation of America 
attributable to the fallin prices that took place ,in the Indian trade 1s steadily on the decrease 
duiing the year With the exception of mining | for the combined imports from the United States 
lefrigcrating and sugar machinery, all other of America and Canada represented 66 per cent 
branches of the trade showed decreases in value of the total number of cars imported in 1930-31 
lhe most noticeable decrease was recorded as compared with 69 per cent in 1929 30 and 
under prime-movers, the imports of which 74 per cent. in 192829 On the other hand, 
fell from Rs 4,12 lakhs in 1929-30 to Rs. 2,74 although the number of British cars imported 
lakhs 1n 1930-31 The loss under this head fell from 3,758 valued at Rs 97 lakhs to 2,885 
was due largely to smaller importation ofrallway valued at Rs 71 lakhs, their proportion to the 
locomotive engines and oil engines of the indus total imports advanced from 19 per cent im 
trial type which were valued at Rs 1,30 lakhs 1928 29 to 22 percent im 1929 80 and 23 per cent 
and Rs 69 lakhs 4s compared with Rs 1,97 lakhs in 193031 Italy sent 917 cars and France 
and Rs 1,06 lakhs respectively in 1929 30 261 as against 1,150 and 364 respectively in 
Imports of textile machinery receded from 192930 ‘Lhe imports of motor omnibuses, 
Ks 3,82 lakhs to Rs 2,83 lakhs, maimly due vans, lorries in 1930 31 numbered 8,913 valued 
to a decline 1n jute mul machinery at Rs 142 lakhs as compared with 15,306 valued 

Motor vehicles (Rs 4,99 Jakhs)—Ihere at Rs, 242 lakhs in the preceding year The 
was @ set back In the Imports of motor cars bulk of the imports came, as usual, from the 
into India during the latter half of 192930, United States of America and Canada which 
and this continued dung 1930 31. The period together supplied 96 per cent of the total num- 
was marked by severe economic and financial ber as compared with 97 per cent. in 1929 30, 


Ihe following statement shows the number of Motor Vehicles regustered in Birtish India up to 
the 31st Mareh 1931 — 





Motor cycles 
Motor Cars | including a peas 
Provinces including Scooters Ne ae Total 
'Taxl cabs and bi aoe 
Auto wheels uses, etc ) 
Number Number Number Numbei 

Ben,al including Calcutta 33,220 4 849 4,128 42,197 

Bombay City (a) 8,336 (a) 499 (a) 873 (a) 9,708 
Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombay 

City and Sind) _ . (a) 9,027 (a) 772 (a) 70 (a) 9,869 

Madras City 12,331 3,013 1,902 17,246 
Madras Presidency (excluding Madras 

City ) 7,752 1 873 7 632 17,257 

United Provinces 12,015 2,120 5 358 19,493 

Punjab 11,666 4,216 7,474 23,356 

Burma (b) 11,459 (6) 1 312 (b) 7,119 (b) 19,890 

Bihar and Orissa 9,005 1 242 2,237 12,484 

Central Provinces 5,210 1,061 2,524 8,795 

Sind 4,024 1,081 157 5,262 

Delhi 5,706 1,114 1,273 8,092 

North-West Frontier Province 3,066 1,354 2,059 6,479 

Ajmer Meiwara 550 152 181 883 

Assam > (ec) 2 169 (c) 306 (c) 1 679 (c) 4,154 

Total 135,536 24 964 | 44 665 205,165 


(a) Represent number of vehicles re registered during the ead ending 31st March 1931. 
(6 epee ne number actually r during the year 193 


(c 


unning -31, 
te to the year ended 31st December 19380, 
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Hardware (Rs. 3,60 lakhs) —Jj}us head 
includcs a numer of varied items such as 
implements and tools mctal limps enamelled 
ironware, builders’ and domestic hardwaic 
which are chiefly recorded mm value In each 
of the two ycars 1928 29 and 1929 30 the value 
of the trade had been ove1 Rs 5 crores but in 
1930 3] owing paitly to lower y11ccs wd partly 
to ieduced demand the value dechned to 
Rs 3 60 lakhs, which howivcr wis higher than 
the pre ww annual aviia.c ot Rs 317 lakhs 


Sugar (Rs 10,96 lakhs) —Lhe suzw industry 
had another tad vear Imports ot suzu of all 
soits excluding molisscs deercanxd from 
940 000 tons in 1929 30 to 901 000 tons m1930 31, 
the decline in value being fiom Rs 15 51 lakhs 
to Rs 1054 lakhs Lhe decline in the imports 
of suzar was due tosomecxtent toth talling 
off cf beet sugar imports tiom 101000 tons 
to 73000 tons Imports of sugar 1 D §$ 
and above lucic ased trom 807 000 tons to 815 000 
tons The main mcicise wis in the imports 


from Jaya which rose from 779000 tons to, 


802 000 tons in the year undericyiew Imports 
trom the United Kinedom of sugar 16 DS 
and above went down very considuably from 
14,000 tons to a little over 1200 tons 
Imports from Ceylon mncieased bv over 2 000 
tons Tmports ftom China includimsz Honzhong, 
incicascd to 5000 tons from 2 800 tons in the 
plceeding y 41 Lhe total amount of bect 
suzal Import d during the ycai wis 78 000 tons 
a8 compaicd with 131 000 tons in the piecedm,z 
year Imports fiom most of the countilcs 
dechned An interesting fcatmie of the year 


however, was the ariival of 42600 tons fiom | 


Russia which had no shaic in this trade during 
the two prcceding years ‘The tulh ot the 
imports of beet sugar durmg the jecar was 
received in Sind and Bombay 


Mineral Oils (Rs 10,48 lakhs) — Iinpoits 
of all hinds of mincral oils into India In 1930 31 
wie slightl, Icss than m the yicceding year 
and amountid to ~424$ million 2zvlons valucd 
wt Re 10 48 lakhs 45 compared with 252; nuVien 
wilions vilucd sat Rs 11:04 Ithkhs in 19.9 30 
This wpicsented 4 decline of only 4 yer cent 
In quintity ind oto per cnt invaluc Actually 
there was viell in the umports of atl oils cvcept 
petrol which re istered an maic ise Of the total 
quintity of mincial oils mpotted m 1330 31 
}crosen oil icpicsented 41 7 «1 cent fucl oll 
44 per cent ind lubucitm. ols 11 yr cent 
as compired with 42 43 and 11 pir cent 
re spectiscly in 1929 30) Imports of heros ne on 
deelmed in quantity fiom the re ord fizute of 
1064 millon gallons in 1929 30 to 9) million 
gallons in 193031 and from Rs 589 likhs 
to Rs 534 Ishhs9 Coastwisc imports ficm 
Burma to India jroper amounted t> 110 million 
gallons 1 compacd with 122 million gallons 
m 192930 Of the forelzn supplics th 
United States of Amcrics reduced het contri 
bution trom 23 to 21 million gallons and Persia 
trom 29 to 18 million gallons On the other 
band, iviger supplies wer available from 
Russia which considerably mcreased her produc 
tion dwing the year m accordance with Govern 
mcnt plans Imports from Russ, including 
Georgi. and Azerbujan totalled 47 million 
gallons 15 compared with 37 million zallons 
in 1929 30. 
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Provisions (Rs. 4,88 lakhs)— Lhe  tota! 
value of importcd provisions stcadily declmed 
from Rs 6 21 lakhs in 1928 29 to Rs 5 64 lakhsin 
1929 30 and further to Rs 1,88 lakhsim 1930 31, 

Liquors (Rs 3,32 lakhs)—Tie total quan- 
tit, of hquors imported fell by 5 per cent from 
7 579 000 gallons in 1929 30 to 7,182 000 zallons 
in 1930 31, the coricsponding decline mv slur 
hung 12 percent from Rs 3,77 lakhs to Ry 3 32 
lakhs the decrease was shared by all the 
provinces Bombay took the laizst quantity, 
it ~=2192 000 gallons comparcd with 2 290 000 
—lons in 1929 30 and was closely followed by 
Bong with 2 068000 gillons a6 compared 
with 2219 000 gallons in the preceding year 
In value howcver Bengil took the Ifad 1s 
in the preceding yoar with Rs 95 lakhs or 
5 lakhs moie thin thc value of the imports 
into Bombay then 1cs] ¢ctive imports in 1929 30 
hang vwued at Rs 1121 lakhs and Rs 1 03- 
Jahhs the imports into Sind and Madras 
wire valued at Rs 63 lakhs and Rs 36 
lakhs 1s against Rs 68 lakhs and Rs 39 lakhs 
respectively in 192930 Burma took 928 000 
~ulons valued at Rs 48 Iskhs in 19280 31 com 
pared with 1 042 000 gallons valued at Rs 528 
Inkhs in the yicecdinz war Of the total 
quantity of imported Inyuois, ale, Yecr and 
portcr iweecounted for over €4 per ccnt, spirits 
32 yer cent ind wines only 3 per cent 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs 2,87 lakhs) — 
Ihc total imports of pwper and pasteboard 
fell from 2740000 cwts valued at Rs 3,72 
Inhhs to 2 294000 cwts valued aot Rs 2 87 
lakhs in 1930 31) of which 198) 000 ewts 
(valued at Rs 260 lakhs) 1epicsentcd paper 
of all hinds as igamst 2 363 000 cwts (value at 
Rs 3 35lakhs)in the prncedimg year Importsot 
vil vartetics of papel showcd decreases Pimting 
piper was imported to the exrtcnt of 683 000 
ewts valued at Rs 99 lakhs as against 806 000 
cwts valud at Rs 123 lakhs in 1929 30 
Newsprinting paper declined fiom 486 000 
cwts to 431,000 cwts im quantity and 
fiom Rs 63 Inkhs to Rs 52} lakhs in 
vuue Othc1 kinds of punting piper also 
wooded a decease tram 320000 cwts 
vilucd at RS 600 itkhs to 252 000 cwts valucd 
at RS 46 Lukhs  Notwiy with bet 1 sources 
ot word pulp miuntained the lc idim the printing 
pycr trade ind supy lcd 242 000 cwts valucd 
at Rs J0 li khs as compucd with 259 000 cwts 
vilucd at Rs 34 Lakhs in 1929 40) Austria 
Came next with 102 000 cwts valu do af Rs 20 
hikhsandth Unit d kingdom with 77 000 cwts 
Vilucd af Rs 16 Evkhs that respective shires 
in the pradin, vou bems 156 000 Cwts and 
SOOO CHtS Viulucd at Rs 2) lakhs in cither case 
Imports of writing paper und ensvcloposie istered 
vide tine thom 245000 cwts valued wt Rs 69 
lakhs to 157 000 cwts valued at Re 47 lakhs in 
1930 31 

Chemicals (Rs 2,61 lakhs) [he total mm 
poits of ch micals (excluding Chemical manures 
wand medicines) declined by Rs ts lakhs from 
Rs 27) lakhs m 193 30 t> Rs 261 Jthhs dn 
1950 31) Soda compounds wcount d for Rs £17 
lakhsurd> percent weoompucd with Ks 1.1 
lakhs or 43 puoc nt m the pr ceding yeu 
Lhe United Kingdom ws 45 usual the chict 
supplier of sodium carbonatc, import of which 
amounted to 1002 000 cwts valued at Ka 644 
lakhs as against 1,204,000 cwts, valued at Ks -71 
lakhs in 1929 30 
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1,94 lakhs) — 


and Medicines (Rs 

re ae value of imported drugs and medicines 
reéprded a fall of 14 per cent from Rs 2,26 lakhs 
in -1929-380 to Rs 1,04 lakhs in 1980 31 

¢ (Re. 1,18 lakhs),—The imports of foreign 
sake by sea into British India increased 
by 9 per cent in quantity from 644 000 
tons in 192930 to 704,000 tons m 1980 31 
but, owing to lower prices, declined 1n value 
by 9 percent from Rs 1,30 lakhsto Rs 1,18 
lakhs Aden continued to be the principal source 
of supply, although receipts from that source 
were On a smaller scale and amounted to 188,000 
tons as compared with 232 000 tons in 1929 30 
With the establishment of new salt works in 
Ttadian Somaliland and in the Sudan, consign 
ments from Italian East Africa and kgypt 
considerably increased from 68 000 and 105 000 
tons to 154,000 and 135,000 tons respectively 
The supplies from Germany also advanced from 
68,000 tons to 97,000 tons, while those from the 
United Kingdom and Spain fell from 83 000 
and 69,000 tons to 42,000 and 67,000 tons 
respectively 


Cinema Films —The cinematograph 
film-making industry, although of comparatively 
recent origin, has been firmly established in 
India and it has, on the one hand, resulted 
in an increasing demand for raw films (1 ¢ , those 
on which no pictures have been impressed) 
and has, on the other, been slowly but steadily 
ousting the foreign made exposed films from the 
field The imports of the former which totalled 
19 million feet (Rs 8§ lakhs) in 1928 29 rose 
to 214 million feet (Rs 8} lakhs) in 1929 30 and 
further to 28 million feet 11 lakhs) in 19380 31, 
while those of the latter gradually receded from 
102 million feet (Rs 20 lakhs) to 10} million feet 
(Rs 19 lakhs) in 1929 30 and to 10 millon feet 
(Rs 19} lakhs) in the year under review 

Spices (Rs 2,55 lakhs)—The improvement 
noticed in 1929 toi the imports of spices proved 
to be short lived and the receipts which had 
aggregated 1 654,000 cwts valued at Rs 3 26 
lakhs in 1929 30 fell to 1,347,000 cwts valued 
at Rs 2,55 lakhs in 193031 This was due 
largely to a contraction in the supplies of betel 
nuts from the Straits Settlements 


Tebacco (Rs. 1,51 Iakhs)—The Indian 
tobacco manufacturing industry passed through 
a period of unprecedented crisis during the year 
The industry maintained its position for the 
first two months of the year, but subsequently 
encountered more difficult times, when the 
campaign of the boycott of cigarettes spread 
all over India There was a remarkable fall 
in the imports of unmanufactured tobacco for 
consumption in local factories, the consignments 
amounting to only 14 million Ibs , the lowest sinc: 
1922-28, as compared with ay muhion lbs 1 
1929-80 and nearly 7 million lbs in 1928 29 
The supplies from the United States of America 
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accounted for 92 per cent of the total 
ais he as against 97 per cent in 1929 30 
oreign e cigarettes also recorded a 
decrease from 5} million lbs valued at Rs 2 13 
lakhs to 3 million Ibs valued at Rs 1,22} lakhs 
Nearly 93 per cent of the total quantity of 
cigarettes imported came from the United King 
dom 38 compared with over 99per cent in1929 30 
A feature of the trade has been the receipt 
of 144,000 lbs of low grade cigarettes valued 
at Rs 2 lakhs from China whose contribution 
n the preceding year was insignificant 
Glass and Glassware (Rs. 1,65 lakhs) — 
The value of the imports of E and glassware 
which had reached the total of Rs 2 52 lakhs in 
1929 30 receded to Rs 165 lakhs Although 
all the principal suppliers were affected by this 
set back Czechoslovakia with her consignments 
worth Rs 36 lakhs in 1930 31 suffered most 
Japan continued to occupy the foremost position 
inthetrade The value of hersupplies however, 
went down from Rs 74 lakhs to Rs 55 lakhs 


Dyeing and Tanning Substances (Rs 2,59 
lakhs) —Notwithstanding a decline in quantity 
from 19 million lbs in 1929 30 to 164 million Ibs 
in 1930 31, the :mports of coa) tar dyes recorded 
&@N increase in value fom Rs 1 97 lakhs to Rs 2 08 
lakhs Aniline ayes formed 77per cent ofthe total 
quantity of coal tar dyes imported as compared 
with 70 per cent in the preceding year 


Precious Stones and Pearls (Rs. 60 lakhs) — 
The imports of precious stones and pearls 
unset recorded a further decline from Rs 1 10 
lakhs in 1929 30 to Rs 60 lakhs in 1930 31 
of which diamonds accounted for Rs 46 lakhs 
and pearls unset for Rs 11 lakhs as compared 
with Rs 83 and Rs 234 lakhs respectively in 
the preceding year 


Cement (Rs. 55 Jakhs) —Imports of cement 
declined in quantity from 121000 tons to 
112000 tons and in value from Rs _ 64 
lakhs to Rs 65 lakhs Although the Unitd 
Kingdom maintained her predominant position 
in this line, she lost fresh grounds to Japan 
which considerably extended her business in 
India 


Coal {Rs. 28: lakhs) —Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 30 per cent in quantity from 
224,000 tons in 1929 30 to 156 000 tons in 1930 31 
and by 32 per cent 1n value from Ks 41} lakh» 
to Rs 28} lakhs Bombay was naturally the 
largest consumer, but her takings were conelder 
ably reduced from 183 000 tons to 104 000 tons 

As usual Natal had the lead in this trade 
but the imports from that country, including 
consignments from Portuguese East Afmca 
fell off from 197,000 tons to 126000 tons The 
United Kingdom supp led 23 000 tons or 4,000 
tons more than in 1929 30 while receipts from 
Australia declined from 2,000 tons to 1,000 tons 
The following table shows the sources of imports 
of foreign coal during the past five years — 


uantity 


| 1926 27 | 1927-28 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 


Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
United Kingdom 13,000 52,000 39,000 19 000 23,000 
Natal 86,000 155,000 105,000 197,000 121,000 
Japan 1,000 6,000 ,000 : ,000 
Portuguese East Africa 26,000 85,000 21,000 5,000 
Aastralia 13,000 9,000 1,000 2,000 1,000 


CRY bilan) Wd 


Exports of Merchandatse. 


Matches (Rs. 4 Jakhs).—The Indian match 
industry, sheltered by high tariff, is now able 
to meet India’s domestic requirements, and 
poss fe o foreign matches are insignificant, 
Only 397,000 gross of match boxes valued at 
Rs. 4 lakhs were imported in 1930-31 as 
compared with 974,000 gross valued at Rs. 11 
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lakhs in 1929-30 and 133 million gross valued 
at Rs. 2,04 lakhs in 1921-22, when the local 
industry was not developed and when lower 
duties prevailed. Imports were, as usual, 
mostly from Sweden and, to a far less 
extent, from Japan and the § Straits 
Settlements. 


Ii.—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 














British India :— 
EXPORTS. 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Percentago 
on total 
— 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 | 1929-30 1930-31 | exports of 
merchandig 
in 1930-31. 
} 
Cotton, rawand waste.| 59,14,19 | 48,19,53 | 66,69,10 | 65,60,35 | 46,72,65 21.19 
Cotton manufactures.) 10,74,85 | 8,67,23 | 7,79,56| 7,18,67 21, 2.87 
Jute raw - 26,78,04 | 30,66,26 | 32,834,092 | 27,17,88 | 12,88,47 5.84 
Jute manufactures 53,18,09 | 53,56,43 | 56,90,49 | 51,92,68 | 31,89,44 14.46 
Grain, pulse and flour ,. 39,24,90 | 42,92,03 38,69,42 | 34,78,16 | 29,88,19 13.55 
Tea a a ; 29,03,77 32,48,49 26,60,44 | 26,00,64 23,55,93 10.68 
Seeds 19,08,77 | 26,69,30 | 29,62,52 | 26,46,76 | 17,86,18 8.10 
Metals and orcs 7,20,86 8,97,08 8,91,03 10,33,96 7, 94,04 3.60 
Leather ie 7,50,02 | 9,19,36| 944,32 | 816,24] 6,89,11 2.90 
Hides and skins, raw 7,17,97 | 8,80,04 | 9,55,98 | 7,98,27|  5,46,63 2.48 
Wool, raw and manufac- 
tures .. = wel «468,28 | 5,38,88 | 5,90,71 | 5,83,54 | 3,28,25 1.47 
Lac .. 5,47,24 | 6,98,86|  8,64,26| 6,96,72 |  3,18,74 1,42 
Paraffin wax ,. x 1,84,60 2,42,46 2,45,54 3,17,69 2,81,83 1.28 
Oilcakes ..  .{  2,52,76 | 3,14,19 | 8,84,18 | 3,11,92 | 2,08,05 04 
Coffee .. «ef  1,82,68 | 2,81,92 | 1,69,25} 1,45,40] 1,91,86 .87 
Wood and timber 1,62,04 | 1,65,73 | 1,76,86| 1,80,07 | 1,40,47 .64 
Rubber, raw... 2,60,14 | 2,57,09 | 1,99,85| 1,78,88| 1,29,75 .59 
Spices be 1,55,97 | 2,39,96|  1,58,80°| 1,96,39 |  1,27,19 .58 
Manures 1;25,40 | 1,28,01| 1,22,16| 1,24,05| 1,22,55 .56 
Opium ST) 9°t7’g5 | 199;09 | 1557.42 | 1,42;00 | 1,22,07 55 
Dyein and tanning 
vabatahices es Bs 1,17,72 1,60,70 1,18,05 1,11,57 1,08,23 49 
Tobacco 1,04,15 1,06,13 1,29,47 1,06,42 1,08,65 47 
Coir - 99, 1,13,75 1,06,27 1,04,68 88,56 .40 
Fruits and vegetable 89,88 1,05,42 96,15 90,62 79,75 36 
Fodder, bran and pollards 1,06,25 1,36,74 1,44,93 1,18,63 76,76 .30 
i excluding canned 
e fh) as . ‘ ee 75,38 87,13 78,24 73,81 68,338 81 
Mica i ~ 1,08,41 92,84 90,47 1,03,08 67,59 31 


+ 
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EXPORTS—(continued ) 
(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Percentage 
on total 
a 1926-27 1927 28 1928-29 1929-30 1930 31 | exports of 
merchandise 
in 1930-31 
Provisions and ollman’s 
stores 60,95 61,21 64,48 60,40 49,95 23 
Coal and coke 81,33 76,43 71,83 72 06 49,35 22 
Oils 95,71 70,98 86,63 72,33 47,24 21 
Hemp, raw 82,76 80,83 87,52 68,33 39 30 18 
Animals, ]1\ ing 38,32 46,87 39,95 36,80 26,00 12 
libre for brushes and 
brooms 25,34 29,63 25,92 28,15 25,51 12 
Drugs and medicines 37,10 34,53 41,61 48,45 20,92 09 
Apparel ea 22,30 23,82 17 ,62 24,52 16 12 07 
Bristles a 13,56 16,18 15,04 14,26 10,98 0d 
Cordage and rope 18,44 18,52 16,02 14,10 10,45 05 
Building and Enginccring 
mateciilals other than ot 
Iron, stecl or wood 16,14 14,64 15,15 14,99 10,39 05 
Silk, raw and manu 
factures 35,08 42,69 32,17 32,31 10,06 04 
Saltpetre 12 12 12,13 9 90 8,87 7,52 03 
allow, stearine and wax 14,00 11,15 7,97 7,95 7,38 03 
(Candles P 8,81 12,55 9,33 10,91 6,46 03 
h Horns, tips, etc. 7,91 9,18 7,90 7,53 3,54 02 
, ugar 5 78 7,81 5,48 3 68 2,51 01 
All other articles 4,53 92 5,16,15 4 67,82 4,54 43 3,71,77 1 69 
3,10,80,55 | 2,20,49,26 100 


1oTAL VAIUE OF 8,01,43,58 |3,19,15,35 , 3,30,12,79 
EXPORTS, | 





Cotton (Rs. 46,33 lakhs)—The Indian ing however, from Rs 9,34 lakhs to Rs 7,41 
cotton crop of the stason 1930 31 was estimated lakhs The United Kingdom took 280,800 bales 
at 4,822,000 bales of 400 lbs cach as compaied valued at Rs 3 crores in 1930 31 as compared 
with 5,234,000 balesin the preceding ycar The with 270,200 bales valued at Rs 4,31 lakhs in 
Increased demand of the Indian mul industry 192930 Exports to Spain amounted to 106,000 
to1 home cotton together with the lower demand bales \alued at Rs 1,16 lakhs as compared with 
trom other countries led to a small decrease in 80,000 bales valued at Rs 1,22 lakhs The 
the exports of raw cotton In the year under takings of most of the other countries showed 
review as compared with the preceding year decreases Italy took 361,900 bales valued at 
Laports in 1980 31 amounted to 3,926,000 bales Rs 3,77 lakhsin the year under revlew as 
as compared with 4,070,000 bales in 192930 compared with 392,700 bales valued at Rs 5,79 
lhe year 8s exports, however, were greater than lakhsinthe preceding year Exports to Germany 
those for 1928 29, which amounted to 3,712,000 , declined from 344,100 bales valued at Rs 4,89 
bales Owing to the disastrous declime in the | lakhs In 1929 30 to 309,000 bales valued at 
puce of Indian cotton, there was an enorm Rs 3,30 lakhsin 1930 31 Exports to Belgium 
ous decrease In the value of the exports of the declined to 217,500 bales valued at Rs 2,64 lakhs 
vear underrevlew ‘Thisamounted to Rs 46,33 mn the jear undcr review as compared with 
lakhs as compared with Rs 65,08 lakhs in the 340,800 bales valued at Rs 5,63 lakhs in the 
preceding year Japan, as usual, was India’s preceding year. The takings ot France declined 
biggest customer and took 1,685,700 bales valued from 252,900 bales valued at Rs 3,92 lakhs in 
at Rs 21 crores as comparcd with 1,639,600 1929 30 to 231,700 bales valued at Rs 2,68 lakhs 
bales valued at Rs 27 crores in the preceding 1n 1980-31. The United States of America and 
year ‘Thus though Japan took a larger quan the Netherlands took 44,000 and 58,200 bales 
tity of cotton in the yc ar under review as com respectively as compared with 81,200 and 63,600 
paired with the preccding year, yet the value bales im the preceding year. 
of the exports tell by ovcr Rs 6 crores China, 
the next biggest customer, also Incieased le1 The followmg statement gives the monthly 
share from 566,500 bales in 1929-30 to 605,500 exports of Indian cotton during the last five 
bales In 1980-31, the valuc of the caports dcclm- years together with the pre-war average — 
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Exports of Indian cotton wn bales of 400 lbs 
Pre war 
— average 1926 27 1927 28 1928 29 1929 30 1930 31 

1909 14 
April % 303 600 385 400 226 100 323 600 386,300 | 424 700 
May 248,800 295 200 200,600 372,800 404 900 341 700 
June 218,900 280 100 240 300 304,900 382 200 244,500 
July 190,100 237,800 180,400 285,200 318,700 | 258,900 
August 110,300 208 200 201 600 216,000 231 300 250,700 
September 75,300 104,700 152,800 191,200 211,400 286 800 
October 66 800 39 300 88,300 254,000 176 100 223 700 
November 101 400 62 000 93 500 175,700 207,200 226 900 
December 158 200 153 900 193 700 272 300 297,600 357 000 
January 319 800 446 100 400 600 400,200 452,700 438,900 
Hebruary | 318 300 3J8 600 323 500 356 300 493 500 433 300 
March 295 800 276 700 384 800 559 500 508 500 438 900 
TOTAL | 2407 800 | 3 188,000 | 2 686 200 | 3 717,700 | 4,070 400 | 3 926 000 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs 5,22 lakhs) — 
Considering the severe depression In agriculture 
and industry and the consequent fall in the 
purchasing power of the agriculturists in India 
as well as the disturbed political condition ot 
the country, the cotton industry may be said 
to have done fairly well in the yeal undcr 1eview 
There were two main causes for this favourable 
state of affairs In the first place the enhanced 
customs dutics imposed in the Budget of 1929 30 
helped the industry considerably in relation 
to torelm compctition Secondly the bovcott 
agitation started by the Congicss assisted the 
sak of cotton goods produced by the Indian 
mills Added to thesc two facto1s the thud 
tavoulable circumstance was the absence of 
any sctrious labour trouble throughout the year 
under review The satisfactory condition 
ot the year 1930 31 1s evidenccd by the fact 
that the production of Loth yarn and of piece 
goods has been a record The production of 
yarn in the mulls in India in 1930 31 exceedid 
the record figure fo1 the previous ycar by 33 
million lbs having amounted to 867 million Ibs 
as compaicd with 834 million lbs in 1929 30 


and 648 mullion Ibs in 1928 29 The production 
of piece goods in Indian mills in 1930 Slincreased 
by 6 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year The proportion of the exports of piece 
~oods to the total production was 4 per cent 
4s compaied with 55 per cent mn 1929 30 and 
8 per cent in 192829 ‘The actual quantity 
exportcd declined by over 35 million yards or 
27 per cent as compared with the preceding year 
The exports of Indian picce-goods declined from 
133 millon yards valued at Rs 467 lakhs to 
8 mulion yards valued at Rs 332 lakhs in 
1930 31. = The largest single customer for Indian 
Tlcce goods was Ceylon which took 18 mullion 
yrds as compared with 1J million yards in the 
preceding year Pecisit lost her position as 
the best customer 1n the yor unde review, as 
she took only 13 mullion yards as compared with 
13 million yards in the preceding year Lhe 
trade with Persia has bon steadily dcechning 
in recent yc 11s OWlng Mainly toseverc Compe tition 
from the Luropean counties which serve Persia 
trom the north and west For similar 1casons 
exports to Iraq have also been dechmning 


Detailed figures of exports for the past three vcais compared with 1913 14 are given below — 


























1913 14 
as (pre war 1928 29 | 1929 30 1930 31 
__|__ year) Repco met: St 
Million Million Million Milhon 
| yards yards yaids yards 
Grey and bleached piece goods— 
Shirtings 22 20 25 39 
Chardars and duties 76 3 9 40 Q1 
1 cloth and domestics 21 6 3 0 20 13 
Drills and jeans 6 i) 3 1 
Other sorts 12.2 8 4 74 28 
J OTAL 44 2 17 8 16 2 10 2 
Coloured piece goods 45 0 131 4 117 2 87 5 
LOTAL TIECL GODS 69 2 119 2 133 4 | 97 7 
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Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs. 44,78lakhs) — 
The total area under jute in 1930 was 3,531,000 
acres 88 compared with 3415000 acres 
in 1929 The yield of the 1930 crop was esti 
mated to be 11 2 million bales which was about 


a mullion bales more than the outturn of 1929 


The total wught of raw and manufactured 
jute exported during the vear amounted to 
1,386,000 tons or 379 000 tons Icss than 2n the 

receding year ‘The total value declined from 
Res 79 crores in 1929 30 to nearly Rs 45 crores 
in 1980 31 a drop of Rs 34 crores Raw jute 
accounted for 29 per cent of this value and jute 
manufacturcs for 71 pcr cent as compared with 
34 per cent and 66 pcr ccnot respectively in the 
preceding year Ihe following statement 
compares the quantities exported during 1913 14 
and each of the past three vears — 





— 








— [i913 14) 1928 29) 1929 a 1930 31 
Jute (in thou 768 898 807 620 
sand tons) 
Bags (in| 369 498 522 434 
millions) 
Cloth (Gin mil; 1061 | 1568} 1651 | 1,271 


lion vards) 


‘Lhe total exports of raw jute declined from 
4 519,000 biles valucd at Rs 27crores to 3,470,000 
bales valued at a little under Rs 13 crozes 
Germany as usual was the largest customer 
but her takings amounted to 946,000 bales valued 
at Rs 350 lakhs as compared with 1,212 000 
bales valued at Rs 7 41 lakhs in the preceding 
year Liports tothe United kingdom dechned 
trom 923 000 bales valued at Rs 5 56 lakhs in 
1929 30 to 604 000 bales valued at Rs 2 23 lakhs 
in 1980 31 


Foodgrains and Flour (Rs 29,88 lakhs) — 
Lxports undcr this htad went up to some extent 
in quantity in the year under review as compared 
with the proceeding year This was howcvel 
due entucly to the larger expoits of wheat as 
compared with the abnormally low figure of the 
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preceding year and exports of rice and other 
kinds of foodgrains showed a decline in 1930-31 
The total quantity of foodgrains and flour 
exported amounted to 2 614 000 tons as against 
2 510 000 tons 1n the preceding year an increase 
of 104 000 tons ‘The value however, declined 
from Rs 34,791 akhs to Rs 29,88 lakhs, a decline 
of Rs 4,91lakhs Shipments of wheat amounted 
to 197,000 tons in the year er review as 
compared with 13,000 tons in the preceding 
an increase of 184,000 tons 
of wheat-flour declined from 
51,000 tons to 47,000 tons Exports of 
1ice = dechmed = from 2,298,000 tons in 
1929-30 to 2,254,000 tons in 1930-31, a dechne 
of 44000 tons only Shipments of pulse 
amounted to 82000 tons in the year under 
revlew as compared with 97000 tons in the 
preceding year Exports of barley almost 
reached the vanishing point and were 1,000 tons 
only as compared with 6,000 tons in the preceding 
year and138 000 tons in 1928 29 Exports of jowar 
and bajra amounted to 7,000 tons in the year 
under review as compared with 15,000 tons in 
the preceding year It will thus be seen that 
the exports of foodgrains and flour, other than 
wheat declined by 80,000 tons, whereas exports 
of wheat showed 4n increase of 184,000 tons. 


Tea (Rs 23,56 lakhs) —The total production 
of tea in India in 1930 was estimated at 391 
moillion Ibs as compared with 433 milion lbs 
In 1929 and 404 million Ibs in 1928 As usual, 
Assam contributed the largest share, vz, 233 
million lbs or 60 per cent of the total output 
and Southern India 55 million lbs or 14 per 
cent Production In Assam decreased by 26 
million Ibs , whereas production in the rest of 
Northern India decreased by 13 mullion Ibs 
Ihe total area under tea in 1930 was 805 800 
acres, 28 against 788 000 acresin 1929 The total 
shipments of tea during the year showed a 
decrease of 5 per cent In quantity and of 9 per 
cent in value Only 938,000 lbs of green tea 
were exported during the year the balance of 355 
mullion ibs consisted ofblarktea Exports tothe 
United Aingdom totalled 299 million lbs valued 
at Rs 20 crores in 1930 31 as compared with 317 
mullion lbs valued at Rs 22 crores in 1929-30, 


Frporis of tea by sea to foreign countries 


—_— 




















-—— | 1905 06 | 1915 16 | 1925 26 | 1926 27 | 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 | 1930 31 
Ibs lbs lbs Ibs Ibs Ibs Ibs lbs 
(1 000) | (1 000) | (1 000) | (1,000) | (1 000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) 
From Northern | 199,737] 301 403} 280 024) 304 957) 315,109) 309,845) 326,363] 307,147 
India (Calcutta 
and Chittagong) 
From Southern 12 680} 25,840! 48,183; 42935) 45,744) 49,321) 49,671) 48,575 
India (Madras 
poits) 
Trom Bombay, Sind 1,807) 11 227 2 576 1 372 761 436 600 517 
and Buima 
LOTAL 214,224 388,470) 825,733) 349,264 361,014 359,602; 376,634) 356,239 
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Oulseeds (Rs 17,86 lakhs) —Ouilseeds which 
had ranked fourth among Indias exports in 
the two preceding years occupied in 1930 81 
the fifth position giving place to tea the fist 
three groups being as usual, cotton and jute 
raw and manufactured and foodgrains The 
total exports of oilseeds fell from 1 195 000 tons 
valued at Rs 2647 lakhs to 1,087,000 tons 
valued at Rs 17,86 lakhs and showed a 
decrease of 13 per cent im quantity and 33 per 
cent in value over the preceding year 
Indian supplies were plentiful but there was 
reduced consumption in markets abroad owing 
to adverse economic conditions kurther the 
difficulty of disposing of oil cakes caused by the 
plentiful supphes of grain crops at comparatively 
low prices has becn a disturbing factor in the 
oll clushing industry of Europe during the ycar 

t will be seen from the table below that 
all the principal varietics recordcd substantial 
decreases, linseed being the only exception 


The following are the quantities of oilseeds 
expoited in recent ycais — 


a 1928 29 1929 20 1930 31 
average 
(Thousands to tons) 
Linseed 379 157 248 257 
Rape seed 273 77 44 33 
Gioundnuts 212 788 714 601 
Casto1 114 121 106 91 
Cotton 240 131 58 41 
Sesamum 119 30 11 1 
Copra 31 
Others 13 
TOTAL 1 453 1 328 1195 


Hides and Skins (Rs 11,74 lakhs) —The trade 
under this hcad had a very bad year the total 
value falling fiom Rs 16 04 lakhs to Rs 1174 
lakhs a decline of Rs 4 30 lakhs or 27 per cent 
This heavy set back was due to the great decline 
in the prices of hides and skins «specially those 
of the raw material Owing tothe trade depres 
gion, there was also a reduction in the demand 
from most countries lhe average declared 
value for raw hides and skins declined from 
Rs 0 10 9 to Rs 0 8 8 per lb , whereas in the case 
of tanned hides and skins the decline was from 
Rs1115 to Rs198 per lb Shipments of 
raw hides and skins during the year amounted 
to 45 300 tons valued at Rs 5 47 lakhs as com 
pared with 53,100 tons valued at Rs 7,98 lakhs 
in the preceding year 


Lac (Rs 3,14 lakhs) —The total exports of 
lac declined by 18 per cent in quantity from 
669 000 cwts in 192930 to 547 000 cwts in 
1930 31 and by 55 per centin value from Bs 6 9’ 
lakhs to Rs 3,14 lakhs The decrease wa: 
particularly noticeable in the case of manufact 
tured lac (1¢, shellac and button lac) whict 
formed the bulk of the exports 


Raw Wool (Rs 2,51 lekhs)—The trade in 
raw wool continued to d 
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iallng from 50 million Ibs to 30 million lbs in 
{uantity and from Rs 4 42 lakhs to Rs 2 51 lakhs 
o value Of the total quantity shipped the 
Jnited Kingdom took 27 million Ibs or 90 per 
ent, as compared with 40 million lbs or 80 
xr cent in the preceding year while the 1emain 

ler went mainly to the Unitcd States of America 

Besides Indian wool 4 fairly lai,c } roportion of 
‘orelgn wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, 
Ipoited across the trontier 1s re exportd 
‘rom India 


Oils (Rs 47 lakhs) —The total exports of 
mls weic valued at Ks 47 lakhs m 1930 31 as 
somparn d with Rs 724 lakhs in 1929 30 =Antmal 
and mincral oils fo1m a very small proportion 
{this total and the tride 1s practically confined 
to essential and non essential vegetable ols, 
almost all vanctics of which 1eco1ded decreases 
ihipnents of vezetable oils dechned from 
1 348 000 ~allons valued at Rs 32 lakhs 
to 1140000 gallons valued at Rs 24 lakhs 
n 1980 31 


Metals and Ores (Rs 7,94 lakhs) —Ihe 
total expoits of o1cs dechned trom 872 000 tons 
(valued at Rs 3,32 lakhs) to 528 000 tons (valued 
at Rs 242 lakhs) in 1930 31, there being a 
heavy reduction in the shipmcnts of manginese 
ore which formed about 92 pcr ccnt of the total 
quantity of ores shipped fiom Jndia ‘Lhe 
(xports of manganese ore 1n 1929 30 constituted 
a record at 816 000 tons valucd at Rs 2 29 lakhs 
but declined in 1980 31 to 486 000 tons valued 
at Rs 1 39lakhsrepresenting a fall ot 40 per cent 
in quantitv and of 39 percentin value Ixports 
of pig iron declined by 23 per cent in quantity 
from 569 000 tons in 1922 30 to 439 000 tons in 
1930 31 and by 34 per cent In value from Rs 2 59 
lakhs to Re 170 lakhs Japan owing to the 
accumulation of stocks resulting from increased 
domestic production considerably curtailed her 
requirements of Indian pig iron from 350 000 
tons to 161000 tons while both the United 
States of America and the United hingdom 
raised their puichascs from 86 000 and 71 000 
tons to 108 000 and 99000 tons respectively 
Jhe following table shows the production of pig 
Iron and steel in India during the past threc 

ears — 
, (In thousand tons } 








1928 29] 1926 30] 1930 31 


Production of tig iron | 1050 | 1376 | 1140 
me , steel 396 581 625 
(ingots) 
finished 276 412 434 
steel 


Other Exports —Other important exports 
from India included paraffin wax (Rs 2,82 lakhs) 
oilcakes (Rs 2 08 lakhs) coffee (Rs 192 lakhs) 
raw rubber (Rs 130 lakhs) spices (Rs 127 lakhs), 
manures (Rs 123 lakhs) , opium (Rs 122 lakhs) 
teakwood (Rs 117 lakhs) dyeing and tanning 
substances (BRs108 lakhs) unmanufactured 


ecline, the exports! tobacco (Rs 967 laks) 
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Index Prices. 


The Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence Calcutta publishes every year in 
vddendum to the publication Index Numbers ' 
of Indian Prices 1861 1926 which brings up to 
date (1) the unweightcd mdcx numbers of 28 


exported ar{icles (2) the un weighted index 
numbers of 11 1mported articles (3) the general 
un weighted index number for 39 articles and 
(4) the werghted index numbers of 100 articles 
on base 1875 100 


The followin table contims these indcx numbers since the yeat 1925 — 


Wazhted 
Trxpcited Imported Goneral Index No 
\cal articles articles Index No for ll (100) 
28 11 (39) Articles Articles 
(unweighted) (unw eighted) (unv eighted) equated to 100 
tor 1873 
1925 211 227 26> 
1926 19> 216 260 
1927 209 1%o 202 28 
1928 212 171 201 261 
1929 216 170 ~03 254 


_—_ —— ee ——— ee 


Besides the above 


——- ~~ 


wholesale price mde¢x| price mdex numer for Calcutt, while the 


numbers the Director General of Commercaiul bombiy Labour Othce compiles similar statis 


Tntelliggnce Caleutt. 


compiles a wholesale | tics for Lombay and harachi 


The following tible gives thesc index numbers since 1925 
Wholesale pre undet numbers for Calcutta Bombay and Rharachr 


Yew C rlcutt1 
1925 109 
1926 148 
1927 148 
1928 145 
1929 141 
1930 116 


About the end of the ycar 1929 there begin a’ 


shirp decline in wholesale prices and although 
this tall his becnsomewhat arrested in recent 
months the Lombiy and harichi and Calcutta 
wholesale price mdex numbers for the month 
of November 1931 were aslow as 107 99 ind 97 
respectively 


The various Provinciul Governments publish 
in thar respective Ca cttes fortmihtly ind 
monthly statements of retul and wholesale 
plices of certain important commodities In 
iddition to these however scme ot the 
Provincial Governments also publish workin, 
class cost of living index numbers Such jndex 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month tor the folloving centres tor Bombay 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur by the J abour 
Office of the Government of Bombay _ for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries Central Provinces and Lerar for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart 
ment of Industries Bihar and Orissa and foi 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis 
tics and Labour Commissioner burma Rangoon 


The Bombay working class cost of lia ang Index 
number with base July 1914100 stood at 109 
in December 1931 the average for the year 
being 110 The Ahmedabad cost of Living 


Bombay i. uachi 
163 lol 
149 140 
147 137 
146 137 
l4o 133 
1.6 108 


index number with bise August 1926 to July 
1927 100 stood at 7o in Novembe1 1931 while 
the Sholapur cost of living mdex number with 
bise kebruary 1927 to January 1928 100 stood 
it 71 in November 1931 ‘Lhe Nagpur cost of 
living mdex number for November 1931 on 
tase January 1927100 was 64 in November 
1931 while the Jubbulpore Index on the same 
fase wis63 kor Rangoon four different index 
numbers with base 1913 100 are compiled for 
(a) Tuimese (b) Tamils Telugus and Oniyas 
(c. Hindustanis and (ad) Chittazonians The 
Index Number 1n November 1931 tor these were 
107 111, 112 and 107 respectively 


The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930 


‘Lhe inadequacy 18 also the general unrelia 
bility of Indian ptice statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of euquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Leonomic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggcstions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act This latter sugges 
tion has also been endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour 
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Air Routes : London-Galilee—Karachi. 


TIME TABLE OF THE JOURNEY 


The route and time table 
India has always been subject 


of the Imperial Airways mai] seryice between En.jand ind 
to Many changes 


At the time of golng to press the following 1oute and time tatle told good — 


ound. 
Time 
(Local 
Standard) 
London Croydon dep 12 30 
Paris dep 21 30 
Pa1is to Biindis1 
Brind1 1 ur 09 07 
lep 11 30 
Athens ur 16 30 
dep 07 30 
Galulee irl 16 15 
Tocal Service from 
Lgvpt — 
Cairo dep 12 00 
Galilee air 15 30 
Galilee dep 05 00 
Rutbah Wells dep 09 45 
Baghdad dep 138 00 
Basra wr =: 16 :«00 
Pe dep 06 30 
Bushire dep 10 05 
Lingeh dep 14 455 
Jask arr 17 10 
dep 07 55 
Gwadal dep 138 15 
Karachi air 16 80 
Westbound 
Galilee dep 07 00 
Athens arr =615 45 
dep 08 00 
Karachi dep 08 30 
Gwadar dep 13 00 
Jask arr «15 1 
: dep 06 30 
Lingeh dep 09 40 
Bushire dep 13 30 
Basra arr 16 05 
3 8 
Baghdad ep 
Buthbah Wells dep 12 45 
Galilee arr =: 15 «00 
Link Service to Africa — 
Galilee dep 09 30 
Cairo arr 12 80 


Time 
(Local Day 
Standard) 
Day | Bumdisi arr 1100 Sab, 
to Paris Mon 
Sat Paris air 07 18 JLues 
to London dep 08 30 
ae London Croydon arr 10 45 
Mon The fares from Kalachi are 18 follows — 
t> baoghiul £34 to Athens £62 to Tondon 
£5 [lhe throu,h fare fiom Karachi 
Tues to London allows tor a weight of 100 kilos 


(221 pounds) per passenger and 1 passenger 
13 entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above 
Tues The rate for excess luggage 18 just over twelve 

| shillings per kilo Children in arms are weighed 

with and carried under the same tickets a8 their 
Wed mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare 


On the Indian State Air Service between 

Karachi and Delhi ma Jodhpur the fare 1s 

Thuis | Rs 160 and the 3.1me rule regirding baggage 

apphes but the charge for excess baggage 1s 
niturally less 


Fri Africa and the Far East 


Several new alr services which are of cons) 
derable importance to India have been inaugu 
rated and of these the most notable is the 
IT ngland Africa service which connccts with the 
Tngland India service by a connection from 

Sat Cairo to Galilee and provides an entirely new 
Sun route between Delm and South Africa 


Othci1 important aim lines recently estab 
Ved lishcd are the Irench service between Paris 
and 11g0on and the Dutch service between 
Amsterdam and Batavia both of which pass 

Thurs through Baghdad and Karachi 


Baghdad, in particular 1s developing rapidly 

In importance and 1t 18 said not without reason 

F that it will soon become the Clapham Junction 

Se of the air This will certamly be the case 2f 

the ee services from Persia and Russia 
materialise 


The proposed extension of the England 

India ali mail to Austraha 1s still under dis 

cussion—a state of affairs which conceivably 

Sat may be hastened by the establishment of the 
Kkrench and Dutch services to the Far Kast 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


Current Rules of Working. Government 
in 1930 under pressure from the Public Lecounts 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly issucd 
orders that the purchise of all clisscs of 3torcs 
hindled by the Department which may be 
vbtainable in Indis in conforinity with the 
rules for the supply of articics for the public 
servic by the undcrincntioned departments 
and officcrs should in future invariably be 
entrusted to the Stores De partment— 


Indian Posts ind [legraphs Department 
Director Geological Survey of India 
Chict Inspector of Mines in India 


Chicf Inapector of T wplosiyes with the Govern 
ment of Indi 


Controller of Printing and Stationery India 
(Qxcept Printing und St wionery stores) 


Director General ot Obsery itorics | 


Prindpul Indiin School of Mines 
Dircctor of Civil Aviation in India 


PW OD 
artidles of furniture ind fittinys) 
Supenabending Fngner P W D_= Simla 
an 


Depaitment of Industries and Labour, Secre 
tariat 


Revised Rules to regulate the purchase of 
stores (other than printing ind stationery stores) 
by all departments ind officers of the Centr l 
Government and of the Provinces other than 
Governors Provinces, came into effect on 1 
January 1931 with the object of effecting the 
policy of Government of making purchases of 
stores for the puble service in such manner 
as to encourige the development of industries 
in Indi: to the utmost possible extent consistently 
with economy and efficiency They prescribe 
that preference in miking purchises shall be 
given in the followinz order— 


Tirst, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are Manu 
factured in India from raw materials produc 
ed in India, provided that the quality 1s 
sufficiently good for the purpose , 


Second, to articles wholly or partially manu 
factured 1n India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality 1s sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 


Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India, provided that they 
are Of suitable type and quality requisite ; 


Controller of Patents and Desiens | 


Delhi Province (except apecn al | 


Fourth to articles manufactured abroad 
which need to be specially imported 


The ncw rules are cxpected materially to widen 
the scope of operations of the department The 
value of the contracts entered into by the 
dc partment for the supply of stores during 


11929 30 the latest period for which figures 


ire aviullable wis Rs 4,29 26000 This was 
in Increase Of 19 pcr cent on the record in the 
preceding voir despite the constant down 
wird trend of market prices and economics 
effected by the extension of measures of stand 
ardisition and bulking of demands — The fullest 
possible iudvantige wis tiken of the resources 
f Indi. and 16 1. result 1 large quintity of new 
business wis pliecd with Indian manuficturers 
lextile stores bought were almost entirely of 
Indiin origin or of Indiin manufacture and 
there wis i considerable increase in the valuc 
und proportion of cnginecring hardware ind 
miscdilancous stores wholly or partly mide in 
India There was continucd lirge reduction 
mthe number ind value of indcnts on the London 
Stores De partinent 


The mere ase Inthe v due of purchases recorded 
in 1.9 30 was contrubutcd prmctpally by the 
following in lenting authorities — 


Civil depts of Central Government incrcase 
77 per cont 


Rulwvy administrations imereise 45 per cent 
Indiin States increase 653 per cent 
Quisi public bodies, increase 12 per cent 


Possibilities of Indian sources of supply con 
tmued to be explored and as 1 result 170 firms 
were added to the list of approved contractors 
LDfforts to assist manuficturers in India to 
improve the quality of their products by means 
ies ie advice and suggestions were con 

nue 


Financial Loss.—The department 3 accounts 
for 1928 29 as presented in the report for that 
year disclosed u deficit of Rs 496733 The 
final accounts subsequently compiled showed 
the deficit to be Rs 692,161 The actual 
deficit has since been shown to have been 
Rs 10 61,782 ‘Lhe figure 1s larger than that for 
any preceding ytar The percentage of work 
Ing expenses was 44°5 per cent higher than 
in any preceding year The department 
ascribe the deterioration of 1ts position to mndus- 
trial unrest. 


The question of definitely declaring the 
department to be a commercial or service under- 
takmg has long been under consideration of 
Government and they decided in January 1930 
that it could not for the present be declared a 
commercial undertaking, as some of its activi- 
ties were admittedly not of a commercial char- 
acter, and that 1t should therefore be treated a3 
a public service department, 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. Rs, a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Re. 20 , 0 Exe, Rs. 10 but not exc. Rs.50 .. O 4 

Affidavit or Declaration ., 7. re U te a _ ae oe exc. Rs, a a : : 
xc. Re, does not exc. 

Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— Fxo Re 200 & does not ete. Rs.300 2 4 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill Up to Rs, 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
ofexchange ., - O 4 For every Rs. 600 or part, beyond 

(b) If pontine to sale ‘of a a Govern- Re, 1,000 33 an ad .. 312 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated eafapany or other body Bond, Administration, Customs, Securely 
corporate—Subject to a ma\imum or Morigate Deed—tor amount not 
ie 20, as. 2 forevery Rs. 10,000 aa Rs 1,000, same duty as a 

(c). If’ no ae otherwise provided for .. 1 0 4 a other case.. “e ee 7 . 

Appointment In execution of a power— Certyicate or other Docanent relating to 
(a) Of trustees .. 15 0 Shares ‘ - 54 « O 2 
(b) Of property, moveable or immove- Charter Party 2 0 

able og a oe 0 Cheque and "denna drafts are exempt 

Ait of Aasociation of Company— from ae duty with offect from 1st 

(a) Wherethe company has no shire wy 
capital or the nominal share capital Composution— Deed 12 ee oe 200 
does not exceed Ka. 2 25 Conveyance, not Les a Transfer— 

(b) Where the nominal’ chars capital Not exceeding Bs.50 .. - O 8 
exceeds Rs on ” put does not Exceeding Rs. 60 not exceeding 
exceed Rs 1,00 - ~ 50 9 Re 100 ee 

(c) Where the ener _ capital , Tae Ra. 100 Wit does not exceed 
exceeds Rs 1,00,000 . a i Re 

Articles of Clerkship ce ae 2.200 ( Bxcesfing Ra. 200 Dut Love not exceed 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of For oa Ra. 100 or part in excess of 
the Court. Thesameduty as a Bond Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 .. 1 


for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subjett toa 
maximum 


Bul of Exchange payable on demand 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sigbt (if drawn singly)—Not exc. 
Ks, 200, a. 3: exc Rs, 200, not 
exc. Rs. 400, a. 6; exc, Rs 400, not 
exc. Rs. 600, & 9; exc. Rs 600, not 
exc. Ra. 800, a. 12; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15; exe, Rs, 1 900, not exe. 
Ra. 1,200, R. 1 a, 2; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R.1 a. 8; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc, Rs, 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 6,000, Rs, 4 a. 8; exc. 
Rs. 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a 12; 
exe. Rs. 7, 500, not exc. Rs, 10 000, Rs. 9 
exc Rs, i0, 000, not exc. Bs. 16, 000, Rs, 
18 a. 8, exe. "Rs. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc Rs, 20,000, not exc 
Rs, 25,000, Rs’ 22 a. 8; exe, Rs. 25,000, 
not exc, Rs. 80,000, Rs. 27; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs, 30,000, Rs. 9. « 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Rs, a 

Bill of Ladwng 08 
Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 

Not exceeding Re. 10 .. ae as 2 


For every Rs 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000.. 


Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 
City —In respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined in the Indian Stamp Act IT 
of 1899, or an under-lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
power-of-attorney) relating to immove- 
able property situate within the Cty of 
Bombay, for the entries in article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely i— 
23 Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not bemg a Transfer changed or exempted 
under No. 62— 


Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for such conveyances 
as set forth therein does not exceed RS. a 


exceed Rs. 500 
Where it exceeds Rs, 600 but does 
not exceed Rs. 600 


Rs. 560 . rs 
Where it exceeds Rs, 50 but ‘does not 
exceed Rs. 100 0 
Where it exceeds Rs, "100 but does 
not exceed Rs. 200. .. 2 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but ‘does not 
exceed Rs 300 8 8 
Where 1t exceeds Rs, 800 but ‘does not 
exceed Rs. 400 2 0 
Where 1t exceeds Rs. 400 but “does not 
5 8 
0 


6 ae e6 
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Rs, &. 
Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but does a 


not exceed Rs.700 .. 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but does not 
exceed Rs, 800 


Where it ag Rs. 800 but ‘does not a 


exceed Rs. 9 


Where it Saee Rs. 900 but does not a 


exceed Rs, 1,000 
And for every Rs, 500 or part thereof in 
excess of Rs.1,000 .. sis 


Oopy of Extract—If the original was se 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupec.. 


In any other case... 
Counterpart or Duplicate—If the duty 
with which the origina! instrument is 
two Rupecs chargeable does not exceed 
rupee-—The same duty as is payable 
on the original. In any other case 


Delivery Order... 
Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 


In the case of an Attorney 
Instrument— Apprenticeship 


Divorce a 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 


Lease—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
rnftim is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
80 long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same a3 Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered, 


Letter—Allotment of Shares 
Credit 
License re 


Memo. of Association of Company—lIt 
accompanied by Articles of Auoriation 
If not so accompanied ie 
Notarial Act ‘ 
Note or Memo. intimating the purctiase 


or sale— 
(a) Of any Goods exceeding in value 
Rs. 20 


rae yj 


2 
0 


- 900 
- -500 


10 
2 


20 


10 


30 
80 
2 


o © @ 


So 


— 


oa orcs 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


(0) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
ae exceeding in value Rs. oe 
ject toa maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Vote of Protest by a Ship’s Master 


aie mg aes the capital does not 
exceed os 
In any other case 
Dissolution of 


Policy of Insurance— 
(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or 4 Per cent. ot 
amount insured 


In any other case aoe Rs, e 000 or ‘itt 
thereof ; 3 


(2) For time—For every Rs. hoe or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 
a the above rates, for Sea and 
me. 


(8) Fire—~When the sum insured sa 
not exceed Rs. 5,000.. 


Tn any other case 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art, 53 (Recevpt). 


(4) Accident and Sicknese—Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only .. 


In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Bs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 


(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
feally provided for— 


For every sum not ore 
Rs. 250 .. 


Exceeding Re, 250 but not excoed- 
ing Ra. 500 —Ssj “a 


For every sum favared ‘et poe 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also tor ny 
Rs. 1,000 or part 5 


If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates... 


Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on accoun® of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or ageinst liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1928. Forevery Re. 100 or 
part payable as premium 


20 
10 


Rs, & 


ooo 


to 
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Rs. a, 


In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another—-} of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re, 


Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 


Power of Attorney— 
For the sole purpose of procuring the 


registration of one Or more documents. 


In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents ais 


When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 


Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above 


Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than i transaction, or generally .. 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act ee 

When given for consideration and 

a ithorising the Attorney to sel] any im- 
movable property—The same duty as a 
Nonveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised eo 
Promissory Notes— 


(a) When payable on demand— 


(i) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 


(ii) Whenthe amount or Value ex- 
ceeds Rs, 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Rs, 1,000 oe 

(lii) In any other case ., oe oe 


(6) When payable otherwise than o 
demand—The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange forthe same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note .. 
Protest bythe Master of aShip .. 
Prozy 
Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 


(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Ra. 1, e same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 


(0) In any other case 


1 


0 


Release—that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does notexceed Rs. 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(b) Inanyothercase .. ee eo 

Respondentia Bond—The same duty as a 
Bond for the amownt of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond—(a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000— 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(b) In any othercase .. 

Settlement—The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property—settled as set forth 
in such settlement. 


1 0 Revocation of Settlement.—The same duty 


bo 


10 


20 


oo |W PY 


10 


i) 


to 


eB weoo © 


as a Bondfor a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned a3 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 


Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant, 


Shipping Order oe 


Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5—The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other cage .. 


Transfers of Shares—One-half of the 
duty ible on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance+-If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 10—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., is chargeable. 

In any other case oe 


—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
clary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of' assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty as a conveyance for a conel- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer, 


Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. oe os ee 
Revocation of—Ditto, but not exceed- 


ing es oe 
Warrant’ for Goods 


10 


es 10 0 


10 0 


15 


Bo 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the readcr is referred to earlier editions of the 
Tndian Year Book The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
Its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be — 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele 
ments that constitute the population of 
India, 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli 
tical of the nation thus evolved , and 


Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 


With these objects in view the Congress pur 
sued an uneventful career until 1907 It un 
doubtedly exercised a great influence 1n induc 
Ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief polit cal 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians But in 1907 the Extre 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 

be imminent The senior members of the 
ngress therefore re crystallised its creed iw 
definite terms. They laid down that— 


“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that erjoyed by the self governing member 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rnghts and responsibilities of the 
Tmpire on egual terms with those members 
These objects are to be achieved by consti 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing sy~tem of administra 
tion and by promoting bational unity, fostermg 
public spimt and developmg and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industria) 
resources of the country ” 


For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Oharan Muzumdar of Faridpurin Bengal But 
the union then effected was purely superficial 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental, the Extremists cap- : 


tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress pasxed entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his 
lieutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as aclimb 
down while the Liberals moved towards the 
left with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen Both boycotted the 
Statutory Commission on Indian Reforms and 
both collaborated in drawing up a scheme of Do 
minion Status for India This state of undefined 
alliance contmued for some months At ita 
1928 Session the Congress while adhering to 
Independence agreed to accept Dominion 
Status 1f granted before the end of 1929 Things 
were tending towards a satisfactory settlement 
when in the latter half of 1929 the Congress 
insisted on the immediate grant of Domimuion 
Status or an assurance that Domimuion Status 
would be the basis of discussion at the Round 
Table Conference to be convened in Englan1 
bctween representatives of England and the two 
Indias Here was the parting of the ways 
Ihe Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own In fulfilment of the ‘ ultimatum 
Issued at its previous Session the Congress 
at its 1929 Session declared for complete 
independence or ‘ Purna Swara) Throughout 
the ycar 1930 the Congress was engaged In 
4 defiance of the law of the land which it ws 
hoped would help India to attain complete inde 
pendence The extremist methods command 
ed a large measure of support in the country 
Notwithstanding the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference, a struggle went on 
in India between the Congress persist 
In, 1n illegal activities and the Government 
endeivouring to put down lawlessness The 
veaEr 1931 opened well and it looked as though 
this deadlock would end tor a time it 
appearcd that the Congiess would give up 
duct action and follow the path of confcrenc 
and negotiation It actually susperded civil 
disohbedicnee by virtue of an agicement arived 
at with the Government but the fulfilment of the 
te1ms of this agreement again gave 118e to 
trouble and another a rcement was concluded 
AS a result of this Mr Gandhi on behalf of the 
Congress actually went to London to take part 
in the Round Table Conference While he was 
away thin, took a tum for the worse in the 
countiy and matters reached a c11518 with the 
buth of the New Year In 1932 the Govern 
mcut bent all its efforts to making 1t rmpossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti 
vities More about this in the next edition of the 
Indvan Year Book 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr Gandhi who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance atruggleas a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non 
eo-operation Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the ‘‘fighting ’ of two other gnevances 
was later on added to its first object, namely 

the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the ue of Swaraj for 
India Mr Gandhi and Mr Shaukat Ali were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta SpecialCongress 
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to endorse their programme of ‘‘ progressive five years 
which was| 


non-violent non-co-operation’’ 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into ‘‘the attamment by India of 
Swara) by alllegitimate and peaceful means ’ 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 
made a grim resolve’ to challenge the ‘ re 
pression movement’’ by appointing Mr Gandh) 
as dictator and by resolving to start a ‘‘ No 
‘lax’ campaign at Bardoh ihe nots im Chauni 
Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riot« 
in 1921 during the Prince ot Wales’ visit (sce 
L923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr Gandhi s eyes to the imnvossihility of main 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions He suspended his proposed civ) 
disobedience campaign and replaced it by what 
18 known as the Bardoli Programme which es 
chewed all the aggressive items of non co opera 
tion im favour of the promotion of inter 
communal unity and khaddar' Soon after 
Mr Gandhi was arrested for sedition tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for 814 
years (See 1923 and 1924 editions ) 


This turn of events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non co-operators who got dis 
couraged, In order, therefore to sound the 
country 3 readiness for aggressive action once 
more the All-India CongressComiiittee ap} opt 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedicncc 
Committee, in June 1922 ‘Ihe Committce 
toured the country and in Oc.vober 1922 pro 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offerobstruction to Governmentand the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoh 
Programme A battle royal ensued betweur 
the two parties for two or three years the Swara 
jists—or the Co operitors is they were 
derisively ciuled by the non co operitors 
(arrying the day throughout Jverv little 
triumph of the Swirayists meant i diminuti n 
of the prestige ind influcnce of the No Chin.ers 
This went on for somc time until the Belzium 
session of the Congress presidcd ovr by 
Mr Gandhi himself, suspended the non co) 
operition programme ‘Thereby the movement 
wis praticilly killed and stringe to s1y if 
received 1f8 dewth blow at the hinds of the 
very author of 1ts being But the fond parent 
did not lose heart and bided his time’ Hi 
chance cime m 1928 when the Congress wis 
split into two warrnz (imps) =One wis reidy 
to accept Dominion Stitus for Indit while the 
other would hive nothing short of mdcpen 
dence At the psychologicil moment Mr 
Gandhi staged 7 reentry into the politicil 
arena—he had been but 1 silent spectator during 
the five preceding years—and professing to 
effect acompromise within the Congress provided 
a loophole for the revival of non co operation 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
in 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress 
Mr Gondhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he returned 
to his old love non co operation and boycott 
He had been biding his time and the astute 
politiaan, that he 1s, he reintroduced in 
December 1929 hjs formula that had been dead 
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Now, it was not full boycott, the 
ban bemg placed only on the legislatures 
Sadder and wiser—but, unfortunately, not 
sufficiently sad and wise—he exempted law 
courts, schools, etc , from his scheme Complete 
independence was declared and non co operation 
was revived Indeed the Congress Lxecutive 
was authorised to give the sign%l also for a 
campiign of non payment of taxes and civil 
disobedience Early in 1930 the Congress 
executive 1ppointed Mr Gandhi as Dictator 

for 111 India and gave him power to launch 
(ivil disobedience 15 and when he thought 
fit This Mr Gandhi did in Mirch and practi 
cilly the whole country was set ablaz. There 
was open deflance of the law all over the land 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
to put down illegal activities IJhe movement 
waned by the end of the yetr through shee ex 

haustion and civil disobedienc« was suspended 
carly in 1931 as a result of negotiations between 
the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi Lhe veor 1931 
was a yeil Of negotiations although the dis 
cussions centred round allied kreaches of the 
Viccroy Gandhiundcrstinding The cfforts for 
Pace Were cariied to the point of inducing 
Mr Gandhi to pirticipate in the Round Table 
Confcrence in london to formul3tc a consti- 
tution for Indiz All this however proved 
to bc 4 ull in the storm which 4241n broke out 
in full 1 tury carly inth ‘Ncw \car 


Congress in 1925 30 


The cireer of the Congress between the Bel 
£ium session when the N € O movement was 
suspended and the yeirs 1929 30 when civil 
disobcdienece wis revived was compiratively 
dull During the first half of 1925 the Congress 
poly wis one of umiless drift The death 
of Mr C R Das demorihised the Swarayists 
Mr Gindhi promptly went to their rescue and 
at the «nil of the yeir the Swarayists political 
progrimme wis formilly adopted by the Cawn 
pore Congress ‘The 41st session of the Congress 
which mct In 4ss1m during Christmas weck mn 
1).6 sct its face agumst the weeptince of 
minist 15h} or other offices in the gift of the 
G vernment—in other words discountcntnced 

R sponsive Cooperition , % new creed 
which hid sprung up within the Sw irajist ranks— 
ind 1 proved of the policy of reyection of budget 
ind r tusal of supphes until a response to the 

nitimi demind was forthcoming 


All this talk and quarre] about the internal 
iffairs of the Congress were sct at rest by the non- 
melusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms. 
Most of the leadcrs fancnd that 16 would be 


| an insult to India if Indians were not appointed 


m mbers of the Commission Lven moderates, 
reput d for their sobrity and rcasonableness 
affected extremism [he Viccroy endeavoured 
—lut in vain—to explain the position to 
Indiin leaders (Sce Year Booh of 1928) 


Congressmen of course met during Chnstmas 
1927 ind r solvcd to boycott the Simon Com 
mission dc«clared independence 18 the goal of 
Indis snd ¢ fflred some solutions for the Hindu- 
Muslin pr blem In the followimg ycir the 
Congiess in its pleniry session it Cilcutti 
declir d sy cifically though conditionally that 
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Dominion status would be acceptable to Indla 
This it will be recalled marks a return to 1908 
when, s00n after the Surat aplit it wis stated 
that the objects of the Congress were, among 
other things “ the attainment hy the people of 
India of a #\stem of Government similar to that 
cnjoyed by the self governing members of the 
British Empirc’ This, however, proved to br 
1 mere Bmoke screen raised by Congress tact 
clans, not excluding Mr Gindhi to conceal from 
the world thar re al intention which wis disclosed 
in Decemhtr 1929 More about this presently 


The boycott of the Commission was a miserable 
failure and this reminded the Congressmen 
of the next duty which the 1927 session 
had imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a ‘ Swara)’’ constitution for India This they 
set out to do about the middle of 1928 when 
representatives of almost all political organisa 
tiens met in Bombay at the invitation of the 
Congress Liccutive and appointed a Committee 
presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru, to 
undertake the task 


The Committee consulted vamnous leader 
in the country and after two or three months’ 
hard labour produced a document, which 
however instead of being an all parties’ report 
evoked morc controversy than any other proposal! 
In recent years regarding the future of India 
An All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta 
for the purpose of receiving and considering 
the All Parties’ Committee’s report The 
Convention adopted the Committee’s proposal 
that India should have the same constitutional 
status in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire as the other Dominions with 
a Parllament having powersto make laws for 
peace, order and government of India and 
an executive responsible to that Parlament 
[he Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal] 
question (See Year Book of 1929) 


The Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, was divided into three 
camps, the advocates of complete independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond that, and Pandit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot in either camp 
This was just the opportunity for which Mr 
Gandhi had apparently been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological moment 
He threw in his weight with Pandit Motual 
and sponsored a compromise formula This 
satisfied neither wing but eventually a 
resolution w1s adopted which approved of the 
Nehru Report as a great step in political advance 
and, whilst adhering to the Madras resolution 
on independence, the Congress was prepared, 
subject to the exigencies of the political situation, 
to adopt the Nehru constitution, if it was 
accepted by the British Parliament before the 
expiry of 1929, and 1f that did not happen the 
Congress would revive non violent non co 
operation , Congressmen could, in the meanwhile, 
carry on propaganda for independence 


A few months later Mr Gandhi submitted to 
the All-India Congress Committee a scheme for 
organising ‘“‘nation-wide civil resistance and 
wholesale non-co-operation”’ by enrolling a quar- 
ter of the entire population of the country in 
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the Congress so as to build “‘an_ irresistible 
stracture the decisions of which will be felt by 
the Viceroy” 

The political outlook was gloomy, indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture from Britain Lord Irwin, the sympa- 
thetic Viceroy, saw this and strove his utmost 
to placate legitimate Indian feeling He under 
took a trip to England on four months’ leave 
and had long conversations with the India 
Office Chief and the newly formed Labour 
Cabinet of Brita He returned in the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
arrival issued from Delhi a statement which 
has since become famous as the Viceroy’s 

eclaration of October 31, 1929 ‘“ I am 
authorised ’, he said ‘‘ on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government, to state clearly that, in their 
judgment, 1t 18 implicit in the Declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of Indi1s constitu 
tional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Domimion Status’? His Excel 
lency announced the British Governments 
intention to summon a conference of represen 
tatives of British India and Indian States 
to discuss British Indian and All Indian problems 
for seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals to be placed 
before Parliament 


Later the Viceroy made it plain that the 
Conference was designed to elicit the greatest 
possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals which 1t would be the duty of His 
Majesty 8 Government to submit to Parliament 
and that 1t was impossible for him or for His 
Mayjesty’s Government in any way to prejudge 
the action of the Conference or to restrict the 
liberty of Parliament 


The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after was the reascendancy to power of 
Mr Gandhi The principal resolution went 
through successfully and, in fulfilment of the 
Calcutta Congress‘ ultimatum ’’ Independence 
was declared when the New Year was rung In 
and the ‘‘ Independence flag ’ was hoisted 


The resolution, as adopted, laid down 
that ‘“‘nothmg can be gained in_ the 
existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed Round Table 
Conference, and, in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the Calcutta Congress last year, this 
Congress now declares that ‘Swaraj’ in the 
Congress creed shall now mean ‘complete 
indcpendence’ ‘Therefore, the Congress declares 
the Nehru scheme of Dominion Status to have 
lapsed and hopes that all parties 1n the Congress 
wil devote their exclusive attention to the 
attainment of complete independence The 
Congress declares a complete boycott of the 
central and provincial legislatures The 
Congress authorises the Ali India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch 
upon & programme of civil disobedience, 
including non payment of taxes, whether in 
selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary ”’ 
Here were laid the foundations of a campaign of 
lawlessness that threw the country into chaos 
in the followimg year 

Events moved very fast in India in 1930 
which has been epochal in the country’s political 
history On the one hand, the British Govern- 
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ment took practical measures to devise a consti 
t utionel michinery that would place India on 
the highroid to responsible self government 
(see Round Table Conference section) on the | 
other the Congress the premier political organi | 
sition of the country mide 1 bold bid for com 
pkte inde pendence—or Purni Swara) 
Under the guidance of Mr Gandln _ the 
Congress org inised 1 series of lawless activities 
which the promoters and adherents of the 
civil disohidicnece movement thought would 
parilyse the Government and compcl it to yield 
to the Congress terms Yhat of course did not 
happen but the movement succeeded in setting 
the country vblive and infusing into the massacs 
+ new sense of national awakening and 1 burnm, 
desire for self government The author cf 
Satyagriha took care to ivoid the mistakes 
of 1920 1nd ignoring the five fold or even the 
triple boycott concentrited on more spectacu 
lar items This had great publicity value 
The Govcrnment presumably anticipated 
that the movement would die 1 nitural death 
as if did ten je1rs ago and for + time left tht 
agitators severely alone But when the Con 
gress methods began widely to be prictiscd 
securing an ever Increasing number of followers 
and when the deflance of the law led to clashes 
the Government had to take notice and put 
down with a firm hand the attempts to subvert 
law ind order This hid a twofold effect 
while 1¢ doubtless suppressed the movement 
to a lirge extent it hid also piridoxicilly 
enough the opposite effect Thus when thc 
Congress appeared to be nearly vt the end 
of its tcther the Viceroy promulgited Ord 
nances procliiming some of the Congress activi 
ties legal «nd these very Ordinances bec ime 
the object of deflance the movement thereby 


got additional material to thiive upon Reprcs | 


sion also drove the igitation underground 


Several factors strengthened the Congress 
movement in 1930 Ihe worldwide trade 
crisis of which India did not escape her share 
was 1esponsible for a gcncral fecling of depres 
sion and discontent 1J) over the land and tht 
people as usual blamcd the Government for 
their sufferings The Simon (ommissions 
report (see Simon Commission chipter) which 
wis not icceptable to the majority of Indians 
added to the previlent want of faith in the 
Govcrnment 8s intentions The Congress expl 2 
ted this circumstance ind chalked out a pro 
grimme which had 2 wid r appeal thin in 1920 
The N C O movement tcn years igo was con 
fined to the few the <1v1l disobedience mc vt 
ment of 19:0 appciled to the miny Thit 
was Intellectual this populir At least one 
of the planks ot the present agitation namely 
non payment of land revenue coimecded with 
the ryots inability to pay owing to falling com 
modity prices The breach of the Salt Act 


— 3 28 FV .4- - acer Pe 


vena w ~ —~ 


On the present occasion the Congrss captain 
arranged his field efficiently Mr Gandhi 
who was appointed Dictator in Chief of the 
Congress nominated provincial dictators who 
uf arrested were to be succeeded by their respec 
tive nominees Small committees of action 
knownas Warcouncils were set upthrouzhout 
the land ready to launch the campaign The 
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leader gave the signal in April by himselt break- 
ing the salt law and people followed his example 
in several places When this went on for some 
time the police had forcibly to dispcrse the 
people engaged in Whicit salt minutacture which 
led to numerous casualties And as these 
demonstrations were staged in publu = places 
thes produced great effect cn the populir mind 
Lhousinds af arrests were mide and juls all 
wer the country were flooded over 54000 
were consicted in the veir for offences connce 
ted with civil disobedince = Pcople lost their 
{oxr for the lithi nor did they hesitate to go to 
jul = Youths women and children threw them 
elves mto the movement thereby lending 
colour to 1t and attracting mternational atten 
tion Prabhat Pheris or religious cum politie vl 
processions were taken out through public 
treets sin,ing Congress songs and broadcasting 
1¢volutioniry doctrmes Demonstrations lead 
ing to bre whes of the perce were suppressed by 
the police which led to further demonstrations 
ind clashes Some of these 13 In Sholapur, 
Peshawar ind Chirner took a very scrious turn 
Unrest shittered confidence and credit ind 
trade and commerce were paralysed Import 
and export figuies 1nd railway returns recorded 
1 steady downward trend Towards the end 
of the yc11 4 veritable deadlock ensued in which 
people went on breaking laws 1nd the Govern 
ment continued to suppress their activities 
while the British Government was striving 
hard with the help of right thinking and sober 
minded Indian leaders to evolve v formula on 
which to bise the future constitution of India 


Mr Gandhi occupied the greater part of the 
stage in 1930 Ind1i was good copy in 
Turope and more so in Americ1 where journals 

splished Gandhi ‘This was his final struggle 
he declared and he would not return to Ins 
Ashram at Sabirmitiif he failed to win Swariy 
for Ind). In ws own words he had _ burnt 
his boats and set out on the famous march on 
foot from Ahmedabad to Dand: where he inv 
gurated his pet movement He had the satisfac 
tion of seeing a large number of people following 
hislead but after his arrest at midnight on May 5 
the movement ceased to be non violent 


Civil Disobedience Movement 


Tn pursuance of the resolution of the Lahore 
Congress 1t was decided by the Congress leaders 
early in the yeir to test the strength ind 
willingness of the country to undertake 
und Carry on % plogramme Involving loss 
suffering and sicrifice and with this end in 
view they organised what has since been cilled 
the Independence Day demonstration 
The response according to the Congress leaders 

exceeded anticipations Having thus 
ventilated the new revolutionary policy of the 
Lahore Congress and satisfied themselves that 


eG abl DLWULe INL tb AIIUCUAUAU al ULolUoU 
to inaugurate miss civil disobedience It 
appointed Mr Gandhi as the ‘Dictator of the 
Congress and give him full powers to launch, 
conduct and carry on the movement 


Before takmg what he described as his 
final plunge in politics, Mr Gandhi wrote in 
first week of March his famous letter to the 
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Viceroy announcing his determination to 
launch civil disobelience if his demands 
were not met. They were the famous Eleven 
Points of Mr. Gandhi—total prohibition ; 
reduction of the rupee ratio to 1s, 4d; 
reduction of the land revenue to at least 50 
per cent,and making it subject to legislative 
control; abolition of the salt tax; reduction 
of the military expenditure to at least 50 per 
cent., to begin with ; reduction of the salaries 
of the higher grade service men to one half 
or less, 80 as to suit the reduced revenue ; protec- 
tive tariff on foreign cloth; the passage of the 
Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill; discharge of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all political 

rosecutions, abrogation of section 124-A, of 
he Regulation of 1818 and the like, and permis- 
sion to all Indian exiles toreturn; the abolition 
of the CU. I. D. or its popular control: and the 
issue of Hcenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control. 


The reply sent to Mr. Gandhi by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy § regretted that 
Mr. Gandhi contemplated ‘a course of action 
which is clearly bound toinvolve violation of 
the law and danger to the public peace.” 


When his impossible demands were turned 
down, Mr. Gandhi outlined a programme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calculated to subvert the Government by break- 
ing certain laws, reducing its income from 
excise and customs duties, inducing Government 
servants to resign, picketing liquor shops and 
shops dealing in foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging the 
masses not to pay land revenue, chowkidari 
tax and forest grazing fees. Tho salt Act was 
the first target. 


After organising his forces in various centres 
in the country, Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his 
civil disobidience movement by setting out on a 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmati 
with the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government! ‘‘ Dictator” 
marched through Gujerat making halts en 
route. This part of tho country, where most 
men, women and children regarded him as an 
avathar (incarnation of Deity), thanks to the 
propaganda of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, was only 
too ready to accept his advice, At each one 
of the halting places a number of Government 
servants announced their resignations. The 
people were urged to look out for his signal and 
carry on the fight even if he was arrested, At 
the end of three weeks he reached Dandi, a 
village on the coast neat Surat, and on April 6, 
the fateful day on which the movement was 
really initiated, he picked up salt on the sea- 
shore without paying duty. The police did not 
interfere. His followers started manufacturing 
salt by heating sea water and the salt so manu- 
factured was sold in small packets all over the 
country. This was the signal for Congressmen 
to nreak the law all over the country simultane- 
ously, 


On the first few occasions, the Government 
merely looked on, but the law-breaking fever 
spread fast and wide. Eventually the authori- 
ties took measures to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of illicit salt, They were resisted by 
Congress volunteers who formed a cordon round 
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the spot where salt was made and defied the police 
to arrest them, The police arrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest hun- 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
engaged in salt making, were encouraging the 
law-breakers, jeering at the police and indulging 
In hostile demonstrations. When these crowds 
began to indulge in violence acae the police, 
the latter had perforce to disperse them by 
means of the regulation staff known as “ lathi’’. 
This went on for a while without bringing 
Purna Swaraj any nearer. Mr. Gandhi found 
away out of the rut by declaring that he pro- 
posed to raid the salt works at Dharasana, 
near Surat. Similar raids were planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, in Bombay. Shortly 
after this, however, Mr. Gandhi was arrested 
under the provisions of a century-old Regulation 
and confined during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment as a state prisoner whose activities were 
eouee to the Government established by 
aw. 


The raids on the salt works at Dharasana 
and Wadala were carried out repeatedly and 
hundreds were injured when the police repelled 
the raid and dispersed the raiders and sympa- 
thisers. The advent of the monsoon put an end 


to salt making and salt depot raids. But 
other illegal activities were taken up. 
The anniversary of a dead leader, 


“Independence Day’ or some such pretext 
was utilised to organise anti-Government 
demonstrations. The arrest of persons who 
were courting arrest was also the occasion 
for a display of hostility against the Govern- 
ment. Such disturbances occurred in several 
places, and the police had to impose a ban on 
meetings, processions, demonstrations and the 
like which invariably disturbed the public 
pence and led to clashes. Even these prohi- 
itory orders were disobeyed thereby compelling 
the police to use force. Two such instances 
occurred in Sholapur and Peshawar. In the 
former place the police were attacked, constables 
mobbed and murdered in broad daylight, and 
Government buildings and law courts set on 
fire, Martial law was introduced and quiet 
restored after a long time. In Peshawar also 
rowdy crowds defied the police and even the 
military. British troops were stoned. People 
were so much inflamed that it took a number of 
weeks for the return of normal conditions. It 
was revealed during the Peshawar disturbances 
that the Congress propaganda had to some 
extent interfered with the discipline of a few 
Indian sepoys. 


Nor did the Congress stop here. Thanks to 
its persistent propaganda, the martial races 
inhabiting the border were taught to hate the 
British and to expect the establishment of 
‘‘Gandhi Raj” at an early date. <A belief 
that the British administration was weakening 
spread across the border to the Afridis who 
carried out a series of raids on Peshawar. Not 
that these were by any means successful ; they 
were easily repelled and severely punished. 
But it would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity. The 
Government, therefore, took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids, 
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Congressmen living m inland areas stirred up 
Villagers against the Government and persuaded 
them to refuse to pay dues for grazing cattle 
in the forests Forest regulations were broken 


Gujerat, where Mr Gandhu’s influence was 
greatest, was the stronghold of the movement 
for non-payment of land revenue In all the 
four districts of Guyerat ryots were persuaded 
to withhold payment of arrears of the previous 
years and, later on, of the instalments ot the 
following year 


The no tax campaign and the seditious appeals 
calculated to disturb the loyalty of the police 
and the troops could not be allowed to continue 
Similarly, the authonties could not look on 
when Government servants in Gujerat, who 
refused to resign their posts in obedience to the 
Congress mandate, were subjected to countless 
hardships in the shape not only of social boycott 
but also refusal of daily supplies and even 
of water In several cratances Government 
servants were coerced and prevented from 
doing their duty—things were made so hot for 
them The activities of the Congress 
in other spheres also became too muschievous 
to be tolerated any longer and the Viceroy 
issued a series of Ordinances One of these 
gave power to the Government to confiscate 
the premises of Congress offices whence baneful 
doctrines emanated Refusal of normal supplies 
and services to Government servants was also 
Made an offence Later in the year all the 
Congress and allied bodies were declared unlaw 
ful associations under another Ordinance 


One of the main objects of the Congress was to 
deplete the Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue Excise was 
the main source of revenue to most provinces 
and customs to the central government It 
was also intended seriously to affect British 
industry, particularly the Lancashire textile 
trade For this purpose systematic picketing 
of liquor and foreign (especially British) cloth 
shops was resorted to This work was reserved 
for the large number of women who for the 
first time in the history of politics in India 
jomed the movement In response to Mr Gandhi s 
appeal This willing cooperation of the 
commercial community made the task of 
the women pickets somewhat easy but in 
several cases coercion replaced peaceful persua 
sion and the consuming public were put to 
untold hardships, The Viceroy issued an 
Ordinance making picketing accompanied by 
intimidation or coercion punishable 


The strongest ally of Mr Gandhi in the spread 
of the civil disobedience movement was the 
Indian press, especially the vernacular press 
The Viceroy at first revived the Press Act by 
means of an Ordinance , but, when this did not 
have the desired effect, he promulgated the 
Unauthorised Newssheets Ordmance This! 
Ordinance helped to suppress seditious propa 
ganda generally, but in Bombay city the Con 

continued to issue daily a one-pice 
bulletin, despite vigorous efforts by the police 
to put an end tot, 

These repeated clashes between the demons- 
trators and the ohice Jed to several 
casualties At first 


Gandhi (before his. 
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arrest) complamed against the violence of the 
police, but there were cases in which infuriated 
Mobs took the imitative by throwimg stones 
and other missiles at the police and thereby 
mvited more violence on the part of the autho- 
rities On the whole the police carned out 
their duties loyally, conscientiously and 
efficiently, displaying extraordinary patience in 
face of great provocation 


The upheaval had its own effect on im- 
Ppulsive and immature youths and the year 
witnessed a large number of revolutionary 
outrages in many of which bombs and fire 
arms were used Police officers wee killed, 
and an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Governor of the Punjab An armed raid was 
made on the Chittagong armoury Many 
deplored these incidents, but the mischief had 
been done 


Amidst all this turmoil] the Government 
did not forget their duty of implementing the 
declaration made by the Viceroy on October 31 
1929 The work of preparing for the Round 
Table Conference was carried on vigorously. 
All difficulties were surmounted, except one— 
the refusal of the Congress to co operate Not 
withstanding the harmful effects produced by 
the civil disobedience movement, the Govern 
ment were ready to welcome the co operation 
of the Congress leaders mm setthng the future 
constitution of India With this end in view, 
the Viceroy permitted Sir le} Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr M R Jayakar to discuss with Mr Gandhi 
and other Congress lcaders 1n jail the possibility 
of the Congress sending a delegation to the 
London Conference 


The nezotiations 1<ll through after raising 
hopes of peace and the Congress continued its 
activities and the Government continued tosup 
press them—the deadlock contmued Meanwhile 
the Round Table Conference met in London and 
made great progress Congress leaders pretended 
to be unconcerned, but watched the proceedings 
in London with keen interest 


Congress in 1931 —The new year however 
opencd bright for before the end of January 
Mr Gandhi wis again 1 flee man His release 
Wis & Magnanimouns gesture on the part of 
the British (rovernment intended to create 
a favour vblc atmosphere in Indi. for the rece; 
tion of the Premier s statement of 19th January 
and to give the Congress a fair chance to consider 
the offer embodied the1ein On the very day 
on which the Premier mide his famous pro 
nouncement (Ste Indian Round able Confe 
rence ) leading delegates 1n London urged 
the Premier to follow up his statement with 
+ generous gesture in the shape of general 
amnesty to all political prisoners Miz MacDo 
nald complied and within 1 week the principal 
(Congress leaders were released from prison 


They soon met together and considered the 
Premier's statement which of course, they 
deemed unacceptable although they did not say 
go publicly At any rate they refused to goa 
step further unless the Government ceased its 
operations against the Congress A deadlock 
was again threatened , but, thanks to the good 
offices of eminent Liberal leaders negotiations 
were set on foot between the Government and 
the Congrers Congress suspicions and fears 
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regarding the intentions of the British Govern 
ment having been allayed by dclegates who 
had returned from the JTondon (onference 
negotiations were rendered easier and the points 
for settlement narrowed down But it was 
not quite easy for the Congress to switch 
from non-co-operation straight to co operation 
its leaders were obsessed by considerations 
of prestige and a number of insignificant ind 
artificial difficultacs were riused 


Jor instine« the rght of villagers in salt 
ireay to nmianufwture salt for their own con 
sumption without prying the duty was one ot 
the maim dcmands mide by Mr Gandhi as i 
Condition piccedent to the Congress participation 
im the Round Fable Conference [his was 
wianted with certain restrictions but othe: 
4imilat demands cound not beso easily conceded 
Mi (G:indhi demanded an open inquiry into 
alleged pulice excesses in Birdoh Government 
could haidly grint such request Again, the 
( ngicss spokesinin tuist ted on the return to 
the peisints of ther forteited linds owing 
to then pcrsistence in the no rent canipaign 
While Government igieed tu return such lands 
is hid not already been sold by public auction 
they could not obviously undertake to return 
those which had become the property of third 
parties thus, aftcr prolonged negotiations 
ind bargaining, the Congress secured the 
Government « assent to what has since become 
famous a8 the Irwin Gandhi Pact or the 
Delhi Pact 


Ihe main provisions of this 1zrecment were the 
Withda wal by the ¢ mercss of the civil disobcd 
(nce Movement and by the Government of all the 
Ordiminces the release ot all political prrsoners 
Whose offences did not involve any physical 
violence , and the participition of the Congr: ss 
in the second Round ‘able Conference on the 
basis of the Premier s statement of 19th January 
1931 Picketing yn the shape of peaceful 
persuasion not infiimging the ordinary pcnal 
luw was to be permitted and Congressmen were 
to enjoy the liberty to piopagate Swadesh! 
though the toycvott of British goods as a 
political weapon was to be given up 


This ‘ truce ’’ wis signed on the 5th of March 
and was hailed all over the country as the dawn 
of a new cra of co operation The past was for 
1 time forgotten and there was a lull in political 
utivity All were eagerly looking foward 
to the Congress de'egates contributing the 
wcuight of their influence and experience to the 
Success of the second Round Table Conference 
Nevertheless, a strong under current of resent 
ment ran through the ranks of the Congress 
who openly complained that Mr Gandhi had 
weakly suriendered to the Government in 
iwreeing to call off the struggle This feeling 
which was held by the wild men of the left 
and impetuous \ouths, was enhanced by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
who had been judicially found guilty of murde1 
and other terrorist crimes The execution 
was the signal tora turore in the country, much 
to the chagrin of Mr Gandhi ‘The extremists 
utilised this circumstance for carrving on 
propaganda against the Delhi Pact 
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Ihe protests raised 1n the country against 
the execution of Bhagat Singh proved a real 
eye opener to Mr Gandhi who confessed to a 
feeling of disappointment at the failure of his 
preachings of non violence to convert the masses 
into a realisation of the futility and dangers of 
terrorism At the same time, however, 
he failed to take an uncompromising stand 
against showerlIng encomlums on assassins 
While he could not and did not approve of the 
actions of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
which Jed to their execution, he had a good word 
or two to say for their bravery courage and 
self sacrifice in laying down their lives for what 
they mistakenly conceived to be their duty 
to their country ‘The leftists who had 1n the 
meanwhile made heroes of murderers openly 
disapproved of Vr Gandhi s statements and for 
1 time looked 1s though that Mr Gandhi might 
fail to Secure the undivided support of the 
Karachi Congress to the Delhi Pact 


Tt was in this state of feeling that the forty 
fifth scssion of the ( onzress met at Aarachi 
under the Presidentship of Mr Vallabhbhai 
Patel 


Mr Pitel 3 presidential address to the Congres» 
wa3 more Important than the usual addresses of 
Congress Presidents as it indicated the lines on 
which Mr Gandhi presented the Congress case at 
the Round Table Conference latcr ‘ Independ 
ence does not exclude the possibility of equal 
paitnership for mutual benefit and dissolvable 
at the will of either party, declared Mr Patel 
He denounced those who urzed the severence of 
the British connection Britains help would bc 
of gicat value to the country India needed her 
military skill for her defence and 1n several other 
spheres British help would be invaluable to the 
country But power and control, including 
financial control must be in the hands of Indians 
He declared that the Delhi Agreement was 
perfectly honouiable to both parties Unde1 
its terms it 15 open for Us to press for ‘ purnt 
swara)’ to ask for complete control over our 
defencetorces foreign affairs finance fiscal policy 
and thelike ’ He was certain the Congress would 
endorse the settlement Boycott of British 
goods as such had been given up for obvious 
reasons but Mr Patel repudiated the claim 
for equahty of treatment to British industry 

The protection of Indian industries ’ he said 

to the exclusion of british or foreizn, 1s 2 
condition of our national existence even under 1% 
state of partnership 


Ihe outstanding feature of the Karach' 
session was the unprecedented outburst ot 
revolutionary sentiment which throughout 
characterised its proceedings It was always 
there but dormant and the execution of 
Bhagat Singh stirred it up The revolutionaries 
particularly from Bengal asserted themselves 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Delhi Pact The mtensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a few youths 
who on the arrival of Mr Gandhi went to the 
length of presenting him with a black flower in 
token of Bhagat Singhs execution Thus Mr 
Gandhi had to work against insuperable odds 
and it speaks volumes for his great personal 
influence that he managed to carry the day 
This, however, he achieved only by subscribing 
to a resolution which only half heartedly con- 
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demned terrorist outrages, extolling at the same 
time the terrorists’ motives and their “ courage 
and self-sacrifice.” In this connection it may be 
noted that following this resolution a number of 
revolutionary crimes were perpetrated during the 
voce ce murder of the Inspector-General of 
olice and a District Magistrate in Bengal; 
the shooting dead in open court of a District 
Judge; and the attempt on the life of the 
Governor of Bombay being some of _ the 
most outstanding outrages. Mr. Gandhi, of 
course, repented—-but, as is usual with him, 
too late. Commenting on one such outrages he 
expressed regret at having lent his support to the 
Bhagat Singh resolution at Karachi and admitted, 
“‘ We are overdoing the extolling of murderers.” 
He warned the country: “ [f we sing the praises 
of every murderer because the murder has a 
| ene motive behind it, we should proceed 
om praising the deed to the deed itself.’ 
So much had the situation got out of control 
that later in the year he had perforce to make an 
open appeal to the revolutionaries not to spoil 
India’s cause by terrorist crimes and at least 
to suspend the cult of the bomb during the period 
¢hat the Congress was trying his method. 


Toreturn to the Karachi Congress. Such was 
the charm exercised by Mr. Gandhi over his fol- 
lowers, sober as well as terrorist, that, in the midst 
ofcries denouncing theDelhi Pact as asurrender, the 
open session of the Congress almost unanimously 
ratified it and nominated Mr. Gandhi to proceed 
to the R.T.C. as its representative. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who moved the resolution on 
the subject, said that the Congress was giving 
a trial to the way of consultation and discussion 
instead of direct action with a view to finding out 
whether it would lead them to complete independ- 
ence, which he took care toadd, had not been 
abandoned by the Congress. 


The resolution ran: “ This Congress, having 
considered the provisional settlement between 
the Working Committee and the Government of 
Jndia, endorses it, but desires to make it clear 
that its cult of independence remains intact. 
The Congress delegation will work for this goal so 
as to give the nation control over the army. 
external affairs, finance and economic policy and 
to have a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal on 
the financial transactions of the British Govern- 
ment in India and to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India and 
England—with right for either party to end the 
peels at will. Provided, however, that 

e Congress delegation will be free to reat i 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of Jndia, the Congress 
appoints Mr. Gandhi as its delegate to the R.T.C. 
with the addition of such representatives as the 
Working Committee may add later,”’ 


Another important resolution passed by the 
Congress defined ‘ Purna Swaraj.” This again 
was a sop to the clamant left wing and ita passage 

ve a clear indication of the way the wind was 

lowing. The main idea underlying the resolution 
was the creation of a socialistic state as outlined 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential 
dress to the previous session of the 
Lahore. Astute politician that Mr. Gandhi 
is, he saw in this resolution a formula which 
would prevent an alternative revolutionary 
programme from taking the field. 
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“ Parna Swaraj ’’ was defined as a government 
which would secure certain specified fundamental 
rights for the people, living wage for the workers, 
reduction of land revenue, levy of inheritance tax, 
adult suffrage, free ey education, reduction 
in military enditure and in civil servanta’ 
salaries, control of key industries, etc. 

The feeling that prevailed at Karachi char- 
acterised the activities of the Congress throughout 
the rest of the year—the same restlessness at 
having to accept the Delhi Pact, the same tip 
condemnation of terrorism side by side wi 
sympathy wit: terrorists. The “ War Lords’’ 
of the Congress were chafing under the enforced 
silence and could hardly resist the tendency to 
create mischief. This explains the many acts 
and utterances on the of leaders, which led 
to further estrangement between the Govésament 
and the people. 


It was very easy for them to pick a 
quarrel with the Government over the 
implementing of the Delhi Pact. They 
accused Government of being “slow and 
niggardly’’ in releasing political prisoners. 
They insisted on the reinstatement of all village 
officials who had resigned when the Congress 
campaign was at ita haght--even In the case of 
those who had been replaced sincg. They 
claimed substantial, if not wholesale, remissions 
of land revenue on the slightest pretext. They 
bitterly complained against alleged excesses of 
the police in collecting land revenue. Taking 
shelter under the withdrawal of the anti- 
icketing ordinance they continued their picket- 
ng operations as they did during the civil 
disobedience movement. This last led to 
several clashes, notably in Cawnpore where 
aggressive picketing resulted in serious and 
prolonged Hindu-Muslim rioting—described as 
a “ghastly holocaust ’’—involving widespread 
massacre. 


Speaking of the Cawnpore disturbances and 
the communal tension that they led to, one is 
reminded of the growing differences between the 
Congress and the Muslims that were a feature of 
the year’s politics. Ever suspicious of Congress 
bona fides towards Muslim rights, the Mahome- 
dans kept aloof from the civil disobedience 
movement andanyattempton the part of Congress 
leaders to rope them in resulted ina clash. Mr. 
Gandhi, however, made repeated attempts to 
placate the Muslims, making numerous offers to 
meet their demands from time to time. In fact, 
soon after the conclusion of the Delhi Pact, he 
went to the extent of saying that he would hardly 
think of going to London if no communal agree- 
ment was reached. Towards this end, he held 
a number of conferences with prominent Muslim 
leaders, unfortunately to no purpose. The bulk 
of the Muslim community was particularly an 
with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress for the tactics 
adopted by them to secure the support of the 
entire community to an agreed formula. Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress sought to make capital 
of the presence of a few Muslims in the Congress, 
calling themselves Nationalist Muslims, Congress 
was ready, it was stated, to accept any scheme 
on which the entire Muslim community, includin 
the Nationalist Muslims, put forward an 
ere were ana made in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Bhopal, Delhi and 8 , in various 

arta of the year, to evolve a communal formula; 
ut all fell through. 
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In view of this deadlock 1t was expected thit 
Mr Gandhi would refuse to go to London for the 
Round Table Conference The Congress 
Working Committee however at a meeting held 
in Bombay in June, authorised Mr Gandhi to 
proceed to London even without communal 
peace, im order to avoid any possibility of the 
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darkened the political horizon, but Mr Gand 
was induced to ask for an interview with the new 
Viceroy Lord Willingdon to clear up certam 
misunderstandings 

Then began what were known as the Simla 
talks Mr Gandm asked for an impartial 
imquiry mto the meidents at Bardoli and once 


Congress attitude bemg musunderstood in any ggain the Government of India turned it down 
shape or form This only served to confirm Wor was the Congress allowed to negotiate with 
the Muslim suspicion that the Congress did not the Government as a parallel body op an equal 
mean well by them and subsequent negotiations footmg Lventually however the Government 
to arrive at an unde rstanding were foredoomed to offered to institute a departmental nq uiry into 
failure Ihe Congress made two more attempt the charges made by the Congress agaist 
in July to arrive at a formula and eventually officials in Bardoli and this provided a loop hole 
drew up a compromise between undiluted for the Congress to get out of the awkward 
communalism and undiluted nationalism  ¢orner into which it had placed itself Affecting 


Joint electorates were to form the basis of to be satisfied with this concession Mr Gandhi 
representation in the tuture constitution of India goreed to go to London 


but 1t was agreed that there should be reservation 

of seats in the Iederal and Provincial [egis The agreement which was armved at asa result 
latures on the basis of population with the right Of these negotiations known as the Simla Pact 
to minorities to contest additional seats many Confirmed the Delhi Agreement and provided for 
province where they were less than 2o per cent \t8 continuance ‘The claim of the Congress to 


This was of course not acceptable to the 80me special status not enjoyed by ordimary 
Muslims who to a man stood by the Tour Members of the public was abandoned 
teen Points Demands for imquiry smto_ alleged police 


Disappointment at the failure vc solve the © esses in several parts of the land were turned 
communal tangle rendered the political outlook down except in Bardol: where a restricted inquiry 
gloomy and the Congress leaders begin to wonder Wa3 ordered to be held by a civilian 
whether any good would result from thar partic: | Within a few hours of the conclusion of this 
pation in the Round Lable Conference Mcan agreement Mr Gandhi too’ 4 special train from 
while those of tham who were itching for a fight Simla and armved in Lombay just 1m time to sal 
had succccded in working up inthe country parts by the Enchsh mail boat (The part jlayed by 
particularly in Gujcrat and the U P 1 situation Vir ( indhi at the RTC 15 referred to in the 
which the Government could hardly tolerate Indian Round [able Conference” section ) 


In the United Provinces particularly an With Mr Gandhi aw1jy ecnditions worsened 
agrarian dispute of a purcly economic charater in India and lis leutenits continued their 
aggravated by growing trade dcipression was activities mm defiance of botn the Delhi and the 
turned to political advantage by Congressmen ‘Simla Pacts Very soon an unsatisfactory situa 
In the result although the norent campaicn tin wis created in [India which found its 
being part of the civil disobedience movement count 1part mthe poor prc giess made in I ondon 
was abandoned undcr the Dclhi Pact itwis towirds reaching an a,reed formula for the 
revived now nominally 15 an economic agitation future constitution of India 
but reallv as a pohitical weapon The Govern ; Congress prop wanda In areas like the North 
ment had perforce to take measures to ensure West krontier Province easily susceptible to 
the collection of land revenue but the Congress sul versive dortrines t1esulted in a (flare up 
ieee against them This was added to the The tribes on and across the Frontier were led to 
ong list of sins and omiss cr and commussion ,beheve that the British authority was on the 
of which the Congress accused the Government wane and Peshawar was actually invaded The 
Similarly in Guierat it was alleged thit the Red Shirt movement organised by a follower 
police were using excessively Coercive mcisures of Mr Gandhi was assuming menacing 
to collect Government dues proportions and the Government had to act 

On all these grounds cumulatively Mr Gandhi An Ordinance was promulgated with a view to 
declarcd that the Delhi Pact hid bcen broken by checking the sj read of this movement and Khan 
the Government and that therefore he was Abdui (raffar Khan its author was deported 
Teleased from his obligation thereundcr to from the scene of his operations 

rticipate in the Round Table. Confercnce on Similarly an Orlinance was issued to check 

ehalf of the Congress The civilians have the aggressive no rent campaign in the United 
undone the statesmans work Mr (randh Provinces and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
complained Mr (;andhi released for publication arrested for disobeying certaim orders passed on 
what he described as 1 charge shect acaimst the, him under this Ordinance 
Government who replied with an equilly long} The hollowness of the Congress charges was 
Hist of Instances 10 which the Congress agents had revealed by the findings of the Inquiry ( fficer 
broken the Delhi Pact J enzthy correspondence who went imto the allegations agaist the police 
passed between Mr Gandhi and the officers of and the Grovernment im Bardoli He held that 
the Government of Bombav and the Government there had been no cases of undue coercion and 
of India the main point of which was Mr Gandhis found most of the Congress charges unfounded 
demand that the ( ongress should be recognised, ‘This gloomy situation coincided with the return 
as an intermediary between the people and the| of Mr Gandhi on the 98th of December without 
Government and the Governments firmrepudi having achieved anything substantial at the 
ation of that contention Numerous interviews Round Table Conference beyond re stating the 
took place between Congress leaders and impossible Congress demands proclaimed many 
Government officers all of which unfortunately atimebefore The stage was thus set for another 
proved fruitless This new deadloch agai political struggle im the country, which began in 
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the first few davs of the new year with the arrest 
of Mr Gandhi 


The year 1931 was also remarkable for the 
doubts which some of the promment Princes 
began to entertain with regard to the advisability 
of joming the Federation with British India 
The Congress resolution which set 1ts goal as the 
establishment of a socialist state and the subse 
quent pronouncements of Congress leaders 
including Mr Gandhi on their intentions if they 
gained power made the Princes pause before they 
plunged The Mharaja of Patiala was the first 
to come mto the opento warn his brother Princes 
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against the dangers to their very existence 
involved in the Federal Structure Committee s 

lan He declared that smaller States were 

ound to suffer the fate of the smaller German 
principalities under the Confederation of 1815 
and disappear from the map of India He 
suggested the advisability of a Union of Indian 
States directly in relationship with the Crown 
He was later followed by other Princes who 
shared his fears and the view gamed 1n strength 
that unless adequate guarantees were given for 
the contmued maintenance of their mghts and 
privileges they should not give their consent to 
joi the proposed I ederation 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
epecial session in Bombay in August 1918 (mde 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birt! of 
the National I 1beral Federation which has since 
then been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders It held  1ts_ first session in 
Bombay n1918 Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress 

Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for its moderation sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Iiberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying If jou scratch a Liber you will 
find an extremist § Liberal Jeaders tade good 
bye to their avowed princyle of co operation 
with the Government when they expressed them 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on It 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega 

tive and barren and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane thinkmg came to be 
regarded as the wild men _ of the Congress 
Boycott wa the breath of their nostrils although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to make a 
gesture of co operation Their monotonous 
stagnation was however slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress Liberals heartily 
co operated in this endeavour and attendcd the 
All Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress In the middle of the year Sir Te) 
Bahadur Sapru President of the Liberal 
Federation consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu 
tion for India After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution secording 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Fmpire The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen 
gions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States 
It was in a sense a Liberal document for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report 


The plea for the grant of Dominion Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
Iresident of the 1928 Session of the I 1beral 
Fcdcriation who said thit the trusteeship of 
Fnglind wis ¢ ming toan end Brittsh had to 
deal with 1 p ople who hod attamed majority 
1n1 were deminding from the so called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts 
Ihe British must change their mentahty and 
must realise the feeling that wis growing in 
the country which if not guided properly, 
woull swillow everything This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to reco,nise as their allies served 
to hasten the advent ofanewera The changing 
political situation wis exhaustively reviewed 
ait = personil interviews between the British 
Cikinet and the India Office and Jord Irwin 
who had gont home on four months leave 
As 1 result cf these conversations the Viceroy 
made soon after his return from leave what 18 
now famous 18 the Proclamation of October 31, 
1929 (For details see Congress section) 


By the time the J iberals foregathered at 
M1idris things hid moved pretty rapidly m Con 
gross circles Congress talk of Severance of 
British Conn ction lel Tuherals to br ak away 
from the xtrcmists Once agiinthe Liberals 
expressed disapproval of Congress methods 
Sir Phiroze Sethna who presiled denounced 
the movement which almcd at the severance 
of Indias connection with the Empire and 
opposed the campaign of civil disobedience 


The Liberal Party s leaders had a busy time 
of it thr ughout the yerr 1930 They had on 
the one hand to set their faces against the 
ervil disobedience movement conducted by the 
Congress and onthe other to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms such as would with 
stand the attack of diehards in Britain 


Among the British Indian Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference the Liberal Party 
had a large representation consisting of twelve 
members out of 57 These members played 
a very important part on the various committees 
of the Conference In London Two among 
them namely Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru and the 
Rt Hon V §S Sastri were mainly responsible 
for guiding and directing the proposals of the 
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Indian Delegation which ultimately formed 
the basis of agreement at the Conference. On 
the communal question also the Liberal Dele- 
| abegtir strove hard to concillate the claims of 
he different minorities and all but sueceeded in 
solving that difficult problem. 


In India the attitude of the Liberal Party 
towards the civil disobedience movement was one 
of disapproval, but the Party spared no efforts 
to interpret the inner meaning of the movement 
and explain to the Government its origin and the 
foroes underlying it. On several occasions the 
Party also disapproved the measures adopted 
by the Government to deal with the lawless 
activities in the land and expressed the opinion 
that such steps only made the disease worse. 


The annual session of the Liberal Federation 
during Christmas had to be postponed owing to 
the absence of many of its leaders in London 
and owlng to the fact that the discussions at the 
pemane Table Conference had not concluded by 

en. 


The annual session met in July of 1931 under 
the presidency of Mr. C.Y, Chintamani and several 
resolutions embodying the Liberals’ considered 
views on various aspects of the proposed 
constitutional reforms were adopted. The 
President delivered a length werful 
speech in which he strongly criticised the 
recommendations of the various committees of 
the Round Table Conference. “ Federation or no 
federation’’, he declared, ‘“‘we must have respon- 
sible government, not jess at. the centre n 
in the provinces, and we must have it without 
any more delay”. He voiced dissatisfaction 
with the findings of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the Round Table Conference and opposed 
the provision of safeguards in the realms of 
finance, commerce, etc, as recommended by the 
tespective Committees. 

The principal resolutions passed by the 
Federation demanded that the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popalat 
Chamber of the Legislature; the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment; a definite scheme for the Indianisation 
of the Defence Forces including officers and 
men within a specified time should bejmmediately 

unded and provision of facilities for the 
ining of Indians for service in all arms of 
defence, 80 as to complete the process within 
a species period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the lature; the 
fature Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and industries; no special powers 
must be given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except in extreme cases of emergency ; 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities ; there should 
be no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all important minorities should be 
a hd considered in the determination of 
Ww e. 
firm attitude was further stiffened when 
details of the Round Table Conference scheme 
began to be worked out both in England 
and in India in the latter half of the year. 
On numerous occasions Liberals expressed 
the fear lest by the time the full “secheme*was 
drawn up there should be very little responsibi- 
itty left with the centre in matters financial, 
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fiscal and political. The proceedings of the 
second Round Table Conference, the failure 
of the Congress and Muslim delegates to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement of the communal 
poe and the ascendancy of the Conservative 
arty in England have set the Liberals thinking 
hard. They are waiting for the completion of 
the picture and then they will outline in detail 
their attitude towards the entire question of 
reforms. 
For detafls of the part played by Liberals in 
the Round Table Conference see below. 


Indian Round Table Conference. 


After the failure of the Simon Commission 
to receive adequate support during their two 
qonrneys in India, the Government both in 

ngland and India devised a Round Table 
Conference, Scheme of the Conference was 
announced In November 1929, but the actual 
start was delayed by about twelve months, 


The Conference met in London in Novem- 
ber 1980 without the Congress being represent- 
ed thereon. It began under excellent auspices. 
His Majesty the King Emperor declared it open 
and expressed the hope that the Conference 
would lay “the true foundation of self-govern- 
ment for India based on a fusion of the divergent 
claims into mutual] obligations.” The Premier, 
who presided, expressed his determination to 
solve the Indian problem. At an early stage 
in the Conference, the Indian Princes responded 
to the invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
join an All-India Federation. This was the 
main factor which contributed to the satisfac- 
tory achievement of the largest measure of agree- 
ment on the scheme which emerged from the 
deliberations of the Conference—namely, an 
All-India Federation, with responsible govern- 
ment in the centre and with certain safeguards 
during the period of transition between now and 
the establishment of a fully self-governing 
unit of the Empire. 


Details of this scheme were not settled until 
after the year 1930 had expired. The Confer- 
ence dispersed for the Christmas holidays after 
holding preliminary sessions, settling the main 
outline and appointing several sub-committees 
to report on a number of heads of reform: the 
structure of the federation, the constitution of 
the various legislatures, defence, franchise, 
protection to minorities, the separation of Burma, 
ene formation of Sind as a separate province, 
etc 

These committees having completed their 
work, their reports were discussed and noted 
in the plenary session of the Conference held 
early in 1981. As a result of their recommenda- 
tions and the dscussions thereon the Premier 
made his famous statement of 19th January. 
He declared in broad outlinea the scheme of 
reforms that it was proposed to confer on India. 
The scheme was based on three crucial points : 
(1) that there most be an all India federation of 
British India and the States; (2) that there 
should be r ibility in the central govern- 
ment: and (3) that there should be safeguards, 
especially in regard to finance, commerce and 
the minorities, 

When this statement was made the leaders 
of the Congress party were in jail, but the mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Committee were 
soon realeased and Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
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were allowed to meet fn Allahabad to discuss 
ee can ament At first they were in no 
m to see the merits of the scheme and had 
all but decided to reject it when they 
received an appeal from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri to defer decision 
until after they had interviewed the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin. Mr. Gandhi took the whole of 
the Congress Working Committee with him to 
Delhi where numerous interviews took place 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Working Committee 
on the one hand and H. E. the Viceroy and his 
Executive Council on the other. As a result 
of these negotiations the Congress agreed to 
give up its barren and ruinous policy of non 
co-operation and the Irwin-Gandhi Pact was 


concluded whereby Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the 
Congress accepted the three main planks of the 
Premier’s statement and consented to partici- 


pate in the Round Table Conference. 


The annual session of the Congress which 
met at Karachi shortly after ratified the pact 
by an overwhelming majority and chose Mr. 
Gandhi as its sole representative at the London 
Conference. Between then and his departure, 
however, a controversv arose over the fulfilment 
of the terms of the Delhi Pact, especially regard- 
ing the release of prisoners, the return of forfeited 

operty and relief in the shape of remission of 
and revenue to those peasants who had become 
impoverished as a result of their participation 
in the Congress no-rent campaign. After 
prolonged and delicate negotiations carried on 
at Simla between Mr. Gandhi and the new 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, another agreement was 
arrived at which in effect confirmed the Delhi 
Pact and by meeting some of the Congress 
demands enabled Mr. Gandhi to sail for London, 


The session of the second Round Table Con- 
ference began with the meetings of the Federal 
Structure Committee. Progress, however, 
was unfortunately hampered firstly by the 
British General Elections, as a result of which 
the members of the Cabinet could spare little 
time for Indian affairs, and, secondly, by the 
unhelpful—described by some as obstructive, 
attitude of the Minorities, espectally the Mahome- 
dans. They declared that unless their rights 
were effectively safeguarded In the new constitu- 
tion they would non-co-operate with the work 
of the Conference, 


Tndeed, at one time it was feared that the | 
Conference would be brought to an abrupt. 
end without achieving anything substantial. 
The return to the House of Commons of about 
500 Conservatives and the presence in the new 
National Government of a majority of Tories 
lent strength to this fear. It was actually 
proposed to restrict the Reforms to the grant, 
of Provincial Autonomy; but an influential | 
letter addressed to the Premier and signed by | 
all the Liberal and Independent members of | 
the Conference, not excluding Messrs. Gandhi 
and Malaviya, brought about a welcome result. | 
It is believed that this strong attitude on the 
part of the majority of the delegates induced 
the Premier to talk the Muslims round. 


By far the greatest difficulty which confronted 
this session of the Conference was the communal 
problem, the Minorities question. The Minori- 
ties Committee of the Conference was called 
only to be adjourned and for some weeks the 
Members of the various communities held 


‘generally speaking, 
| January statement. 
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informal conferences to arrive at an understand- 
ing. The Muslim had already crystallised 
their demands in the shape of their Fourteen 
Points (see the Muslim section). The depressed 
classes which had till then consented to joint 
electorates with reservation of seats now made 
a somersault and plumped for separate electorates. 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and to a certain 
extent the Sikhs also joined. Numerous proposals 
were made and after prolonged negotiations 
the differences were narrowed down to one or 
two seats in one or two provincial legislatures. 
But unfortunately unwise counsels prevailed 
and the schism between the majority (Hindus) 
and the minorities became unbridgeable. This 
led the minorities alone to enter Into a covenant 
for safeguarding their rights. 


The Congress attitude was uncompromisingly 
set out by Mr. Gandhi who, however, yielded 
ground to the Princes to enable them to enter 
the Federation and to the Mahomedans for 
safeguarding their position. But on the question 
of the depressed classes he was adamant and 
refused to concede them separate electorates 
on the ground that the depressed classes formed 
part of the Hindu community and any distinc- 
tion between them and Hindus would only 
serve to widen the gulf between them. He 
suggested adult franchise and representation 
on a population basis. 

The J.iberal delegates, who, besides the Congress, 
were the only non-communal political party 
represented at the Conference, strove their 
utmost to bring about a settlement. While 
they were willing to concede to the Muslims 
their claims for safeguards, they were not pre- 
pared to allow any provision which would impede 
the formation of nationhood and create a 
spirit of communalism. 

Eventually, however, the Conference ended 
inconclusively and the Premier announced the 
British Government’s scheme of constitutional 
reforms in India based on the numerous view- 
points that were expressed during the delibera- 
tions. This scheme was embodied in a White 
Paper which was immediately placed before the 
House of Commons and almost unanimously 
adopted by that body. 


The White Paper is a long document which, 
confirmed the Premier's 
Only the safeguards were 
defined more clearly and emphasised in the light 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of 
Commons, namely that they were a condition, 
precedent to the grant of responsibility in the 
centre. Clearer assurances were also given 
to the Minorities that Parliament would not 
enact any new legislation unless their rights 
were specifically and amply safeguarded. 


The White Paper also foreshadowed the 
appointment of three committees of the Confer- 
ence to proceed to India (1) a committee 
presided over by Lord Lothian to recommend 
any franchise reform: (2) a committee under 
the Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. J. ©. C. 
Davidson, to report on the financial aspects of 
the States joining the Federation; and (3) 
a committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Eustace Percy to suggest financial arrangements 
under the new Federal Government. The 
personnel of these Committees was not announced 
before the end of the year. 

(For fullec treatment see pages 874-881.) 
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The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into 
being in 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmansatthattimefor an effective 
organisation to protect their communal interests 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the iand 
under the Minto Morley scheme of constitu 
tional reforms then under discussion Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League. Its original 
objects were the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rizhts of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote inter com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
objects ot the League Moslem opinion slow y 
advanced and in 1913 the securing of selt 
governm( nt within the British Empire was in- 
cluded intheobjects The League wasa power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, aal 
what {s known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
Leagie and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
facorporated in the Government of India Act 
1919 The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however overshidowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
whon it met for a bricf period under the pre- 
sid *ntship of the late Mr Bhurgr but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum Jn 1994 
however, some influential Moslem leaders tke 
Mr M A Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committees finctions having cewed in view 
of the furkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which metunder Mr 
Jinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in Miy 1924 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
Save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League The reconstructed League commanded 
comparatively less influence And what 
little authority 1t exercised disappeared with the 
formation in 1928 of the All Parties Muslim 
Conference This latter body was represen 
tative of the Muslim masses as well is classes 
In the sense that the Muslim League wis not 

The League in 1923 29 —Ihe 1925 and 
1926 scssions of the League were noted for 
their virility The Muslims displayed greater 
allegiance to thelr communi organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility began to prevail between the 
two communities Proportionate distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office on the political 
side and the questions of the Hindus plaving 
music before mosques and the Mahomed tins 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 

ints of difference which frequently led to 

nter(Ommunal riots The situation was 
regirded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr Jinnah, met at Delhi early in 1927 and offered, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communil electorates, provided, 1mong 
other things, Sind was constituted into a separate 
province and reforms were introduced in the 
N W_ Frontier Provinces 1nd Baluchistan 
This offer however, was acceptable neither to 


the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted onthe continuance of the separate 
electorates A schism set in the Muslim 


League which was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms The non inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission The majority of the 
community, however thought otherwise 
The gulf between the two sections widened 
during 1928 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference Refusing to walkinto Mr Jinnah’s 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work They were joined by the 
members of the Shafi section of the League 
who had come to Delhi m the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned 


The All Parties Muslim Conference — 
Ihe publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All Parties Muslim Conference 
The Confcrence was called in 1923 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India Notwithstand 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference Was 
attended by almost all the promiment Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India Persons like Mr Mahomed Al 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission while Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, who had a very large following 
favoured co operation with the Commission 10 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire 
Thinz> wore 2 gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the Fresident 
the Aga Khan a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Domiuon 
status or ‘Independence ’’ was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely “‘a federal constitution 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution 


Musitm Activitives in 1930 31 —Unilike the 
Congress the Mushm political organisations are 
known for their lethargy except during the 
weck when thcir annual meetings are held 
Durmz the pst two years however, they 
displived unusual activity This 18 no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution Unattracted by the negative 
b it spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during its proceed- 
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ings Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930 particularly during the latter half to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community s demands The credit for tlus 
useful activity goes to the All India Muslim 
Conference the Muslim League remaimuing 
practically inert In July the Executive Board 
of the All Parties Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community s demands 

The Simon Report was examined and rejected 

but the Round Table Conference was welcomed 

Those Muslims who had formerly shouted the 
slogan Swara) if possiblewith British connection 
and without 1t1fnecessary found in the Round 
Table Conference offer the British hand of friend 

ship Shortly after the openmg of the Round Table 
Conference, the All Parties Muslim Confer 

ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what have 


come to be known as Mr Jinnahs Fourteen. 


Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are federal constitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces 
uniform provincial autonomy effective represen 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures 
one third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature guarantee against a distur 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab 
Bengal, the N W_ Frontier Province full 
religious liberty no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certam conditions 

share for Muslims in the cabmmet and the services 
reforms for the N W F P and Baluchistan 
separation of Sind protection of Muslim culture 
and insist nce on Separate electorates uniess the 
above pomts areconceded The Hindus seemed 
im no mood to concede their demands the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobcdicne 
campaign paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting, 
the Government the Hindu delegates in I ondon 
did not allay Muslim fears —these factors pro 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year ILlypifying 
the prevalent Muslim c¢xasperition Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North West comprising 
Sind the Punjab and the N W Frontier Pro 

vince within the State of India Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu 

nal problem hesaid and averred that the cultura) 
development of the community demanded 
1t The session of the League made a firm 
declaration that no constitution devised for the 
future of India would be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless their rights were adequately 
safeguarded 


Unlike previous years a determined cffort was 
made in 1931 to effect a Congress Muslim agree 
ment Similar efforts had of course been made 
in the past but they were only of acidemic 
terest This year communal agreement 
became a necessity in view of the 1:mportant 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the Tondon Conference brought 
the communal issue to the forefront ‘The first 
Round Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legislation 
would be undertaken without satisfaction bemg 
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afforded to the minorities And if the Congress 
wished to have its scheme accepted by the 
Conference 1t was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with it Faced with the task of moking 
constructive proposals the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities 


It was for this reason that Mr Gandh: declared 
soon after the Karachi session of the Congress 
that he would not go to London without Hindu 
Mushm agreement With a view to securing 
4 working understanding with them Mr Gandhi 
held numerous consultations with prominent 
Muslim leaders 


The leaders of the community who had not 
much faith in promises mide by the Hindu ridden 
Congress refused to be satisfied with anything 
l¢ess than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their m.hts and privilescs Their suspicions 
were increased by the manner mn which a few 
memters of their community styling themselves 
18 Nationilist Muslims were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders Ihe task of 
carrying on negotiations wis thus rendered more 
complex <A series of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr Gandhi the Musiim 
leaders and the Nationalist Muslims but no 
useful scheme emerged 


The Muslim leaders on the other hand strove 
to ec nsolidate the position of the community and 
to piesent a united front at the Round Table 
Conference <A Special s¢ssion of the All India 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims 
fourteen Points and passed some outspoken 
resolutions One of these expressed the opinion 
that the so called non violence cf the Satya 
pfihis consisting in many cases of students of 
collegesandschools 13a mere sham little short of 
an unclean political stratagem adoy ted in the face 
of the superior organised forces of the State and 
cast off m dealin.s between the communities 
Jhe resolution affirmed thit the continuance of 
the majority community in its present state of 
mind would produce civil war It accused the 
British authorities of syineless hindling of the 
position and warned them thot their pandering 
to the Congress would ruin the country 
M1 Shaukat Ali in his presidentiil address to the 
Conference aj pealed to the Hindus to accept the 
Mushim deminds A _ good deal he said 
depended on the good sense reasonableness and 
wisdom of the Hindu community leit India 
1 cet t the hand of peace offered by Britain in the 
sume wiy 18 Wuslims will grasp the hand of 
Hindus if the litter show a chingec of heart he 
‘oncluded 

The Conference was so strong on the question 
f guarantees for the continucd enjoyment of 
heir rnghts thit a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if their dem ands were not conceded 
‘he Muslim delegates should refuse to co operate 
with the Roun! Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre 
‘Lhe discussion however was adjourned sine dre 

As time pissed on it became increasingly 
‘vident to the Muslim leaders that Mr Gandhi 
was trying to plav off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whcle community and Mr Shaukat 
Ali gave a stern and timely warning to Mr 
Gindhi and the Congress Mr Gandhi is a 
danger m Indian politics Iam afraid he wants 
nof only Hindus and Muslims to quarrel but 
desires Muslims and Muslims to cut one another r 
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throats,’’ Muslims could never be expected to 
give up separate electorates. If Mr Gandhi 
started any campaign against Muslims’ resvive 
through the assistance of a handful of Muslim 
supporters, he would be the cause of serious 
trouble in the country later Mr Shaukat Al 
asked Mr. Gandhi to ‘ leave the Muslims alone ”’ 


Shortly after the All-India Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
tion, residuary powers vesting in the federating 
units. Representation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of a8) universal adult franchise, 
OP hen electorates, (c) reservation of seats 1n the 

eral and Provincial Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less than30 per cent , with 
the right to contest additional seats The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the bas of jot 
electorates and adult franchise. 


In puenenle of this offer, negotiations were 
opened between the two wings of the Mushm 
community. A conference was arranged in 
Bhopal at the mvitation of His Highness the 
Nawab, but apparently nothing useful came out 
of it. Af er attempt was made at Simla in 
June and the argument as usual turned on the 
question of communal or joint electorates, in 
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particular, on Dr, Ansari’s proposal to have 
separate electorates for a limited period only and 
thereafter jomt electora After a few days’ 
negotiations a deadlock ensued and the All-India 
Muslim Conference section resolved not to 
carry on the discussion any further, This 
resolution, 1 was explained, was adopted solely 
for the reason that the Nationalist Muslims 
refused to accept the offer of a modified formula 
providing for the contmuance of separate 
electorates for five years followed by a referendum 
on the introduction of joint electorates and 
further on the ground that 1t had failed to suggest 
an alternative formula, The Ansari section on 
the other hand blamed the Government for their 
failure to reach an agreement and complaimed 
that “‘ the Simla atmosphere ’’ was not conducive 
to the continuance of negotuations 

Thus ended the last effort to evolve a formula 
acceptable to the whole Mushm community 
Mr Gandhi, of course, made much of the fact that 
the attitude taken up by the Muslim delegates 
did not have the support of the Nationalist 
Muslims, who, he claimed, represented the real 
feeling among the Muslim masses Subsequently, 
in London, he repeated his argumeut t, as 
there was no Nationalist Muslim in theConference, 
it was to that extent defective in 1ts represent- 
ative character. (For the activities of the Muslim 
delegate in London see the Indian Round Table 
Conference section). 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The origin of the Central Khilafat Committee 
is to be found 1n the closing days of the Great 
War when Iurkey was feeling the consequences 
of defeat at the hands of the Allies Mussulmans 
in India naturally sympathised with their co- 
religionists in Turkey and carried on ceaseless 
agitation against the division of lurkey into 
small bits among the Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a temporal as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Commuttee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in ‘“‘ the 
Punjab Wrongs ’’ an effective means of propa- 
gan against the British rule in India 
Commonness of 111 feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer. While it gave inipetus 
to the Congress by securing for the Congress sup 
port from the Muslims, it also received support 
from the Congress in agitating for the ‘‘nghting 
of the Khilafat wrongs.’’ ‘Lhus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful. 


Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat Ali unfolded ~ 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 


appealed to the country for support. The 

hilafat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal was able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to 1t, namely, the 
obtaining of Swara) and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 


With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements ‘Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to lurkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

‘The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered hvely by Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Mr Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy 1n Iraq and the League's 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 


The Khilafat Committee 


For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
a a attention of the public. 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the ‘activities’? of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Reforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 


In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Report. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two Main recommenda- 
tions, namely, Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism. They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. This 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
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Maulana Shaukat All. The invitation to bury 
the cepered leader in the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs. This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in & huge conference held in Jerusalem which 
served to create a newspirit of internationalism 
among the followers of Islam—one of the cher- 
ished objects of the Indian Khilafatista. 


As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the Ali brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded theirinterests. In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali repeatedly impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advisability 
of keeping the Indain Muslims contented as it 
would please Muslims in other parts of the world 


The history of the Khilafat movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the Khilafat organi- 
bation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawlees activities. 


session of the Khilafat Conference which met in , Being sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 


1928 at Calcutta. 


In the years following the publication of the 
Nehru Report, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 


often found it impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties. 


The Khilafat Committee aleo did a lot of 


strove to repudiate tha‘ document. This it | constructive work during the past two or three 


succeeded in doing, as tht Muslims with one 
voice condemned it as pro-Hindu. As months 
passed by, it became incieasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection f ~ their communal rights 
from the Congress or its eaders. The appreci- 
ation of this situation by the Muslim musses 
was Mainly due to the activities of the Khilafat 
Committee and its leaders. Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met in Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Khilafatists should par- 
ticipatein the Round Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared itself in favour 
of independence. This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists, a5 the main body 
of afat workers started in 1929 and contin- 
ued since then a regular fight against the 
Congress. 


In the past two years, in addition to the 
effective prevention of the Muslims from joining 
the Congress unless the communal question was 
satisfactorily settled, the Khilafat Committee 
did a considerable work abroad. The Ali 
brothers, who were the soul of the Khilafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanzim of Mussulmans all over the world. 
During this time, the movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, who passed away in London in the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
his co-religionists ; and the work of carrying 
on the increasing activities of the Khilafat 
Committee fell on the shoulders of his brother 


years. Jt inculcated a spirit of swadeshism 
anbiong the Muslim masses, worked for their 
educational and social upliftment and organised 
an efficient volunteer corps for maintaining 
order at public meetings, processions, demon- 
strations, etc., and in restoring peace in areas 
where communal tension had prevailed. The 
volunteers did much useful work in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi. The Committee 
approached the Government for the appoint- 
ment of the Haj Inquiry Committee. It 
rendered great services to the pilgrims by 
giving facilities for thelr journey, supplying 
them with information and literature concerning 
the holy places and attending to their comforts 
in countless other ways A number of night 
schools were established in Rangoon, Delhi 
Bombay and other places for the education o 
the adults of the community. In Bombay 
alone there are 30 night schools, The commit- 


‘tee also organised a volunteer corps with 5,000 


‘‘ reguiars '’. They made themselves useful 
in maintaining order at public meetings, 
processions, demonstrations, etc., and alro in 
restoring peace in areas where communal 
tension had prevailed. 


The 1981 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was held in March in Bombay under the presi- 
dency of Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun who 
repudiated the Congress charge that the Muslims 
were traitors to the country, and affirmed that 
they were only fighting for their rights. Meetings 
of allied organisations were also held in Bombay, 
such as the first All India Muslim Volunteers’ 
Conference and the Muslim Youths’ Conference, 


The Round Table Conference 


The first session of the Indian Round Table 


ment at the centre Later, the spokesmen for 


Conference, which was held in London during|the Conservative Party took up the same posi 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was tion, though pcrhaps in more cautious terms 


remarkable for the spirit of unity At the first 
sitting Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates extended an invita 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter 
ing an All Indian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive embracing both the British Province: 
and the Indian States in one whole associate: 

for common purposes but cach securing contra 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous 
and the States sovereign and autonomous 
This though It struck an unexpected note a 
the Conference, was no more than the frultior 
of an old 1dea’ The authors of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report, which laid the foundation 

of the great Reform Act of 1919 visualised th 
steady progression of the federal idea but the 
notable passage In which they indicated thi 
purpose slipped into the background in the 
confused and difficult davs that followed Su 
John Simon and his colleagues who conducted 
the parliamentary inqury into the woiking 
of this Act, declared their adhc sion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to 1t the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India 

in whith the 1eprescntatives of British Indja and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of Common concern [he Govern 

ment of India in a \Iengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi 

ple, though they expressed the view that 1t wa: 

@ distant 1dcal Many Indian publicists had 
declared the futh that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable 

But although federalism had always been 1n 
the backzround none hd possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Su 
le) Bahadur sapiu invited the Princes to consi 

der it The invitition was plomptly accepted 

His Highness the Maharaja of ikaner, speaking 
for the general body at once took up the gage, and 
declared that subject to the incorporation m the 
statute of certain defincd conditions—they were 
in substance the guarantecing of the sovcreignty 
and treaty 1ights of the States and the protec 

tion of thcir cssential interests the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
ploposal, later he averred his belicf that provid 

ed the completed picture was satisfactory 

seventy-five per cent of the States would join 
a federation 


Real Progress —By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans 
formed the situation Ihe goal of the British 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon 
sible government in India, with “‘ safeguards 
during the transitional pcriod, and ultimate 
Dominion status for that responsible govern 
ment With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing machine, 
Lord Reading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 


On this guiding principle substantial progress 
was madc in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution Jrue, the Minorities Question 
that 1s to say the adequate protection of thx 
minotities in the Indian population especially 
the great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue But the measure of pro 
gT¢85 was so satisiactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty s Government the Prime Minister 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement , 


‘ The view of His Majesty’s Government 15 
thit responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon Iegislatures, Central 
and Provincial with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee during a period of 
transition the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special cncumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
nie aa to prot ct their political liberties and 
rights 


In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period 1¢ will be a primary concern of His 
Majesty s Government t) see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advancc of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government ” 


Participation of Congress—But represen 
tative as 1t was In all other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represen 
tative of The Indian National Congress For 
varlous reasons that stood aloof During the 
ntcrval between the rising of the first session 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement 
on which it had embarked and joining in the 
task of framing the new constitution These 
discussions ended 1n what was called ‘The 
Gandhi Irwin Pact”, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field in dispute, and 
in an undertaking on the part of the Congress 
to participate in The Round Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience After many 
hesitations Mr Gandhi, who was appomted 
sole representative of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
‘10m the earlier proceedings jomed the Dele- 
zation At first Mr Gandhi’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for Indla, 
“ye accepted the principle of federation, and the 
ask of making 1t easy for the Princes and States 
to enter therem But afterwards his contri- 
bution was less helpful 


Specially was this thecase in relation to the 


ghe crucial proposition of a responsible govern- Minorities 


The Round Table Conference. 


The Minorities Question —It has 
explained that all the first conclusions of the 
Conference were dependent on the solution of 
the minorities question Lhe greatest of these 
are the Moslems who recetve special represen 
tation In the existing constitution and are deti1 
mined to retaim it Associatcd with them are 
the Sikhs, chiefly in the Punjab the European 
community, who have made a contribution to 
India far in excess of their numerical strength 
the Depressed Classes namely those who are 
outside the Hindu social fold the Indian Chris 
tians, and the AngloIndians or people of 
mixed Luiopean and Indian descent Lheie 
was a Standing Committce of the Confcience to 
deal with this question, which had been unable 
to accomplish anything tangible Mr Gandhi 
undertook to settle 1t by private discussion and 
for weeks these negotiations dominated the 
Conference to the exclusion of all other 1ssues 

So far from achicving a settlement, Mr Gandhi 
drove the minorities tarther from agreement 
with the maim body and into closer alliance 
with cach other, At first the issue narrowed 
itself down to two Provinces the Punjab and 
Bengal, the greater difhcultics being encount« red 
in the Punjab, where there 18 a stiong Sikh 
element, with the tradition of rule in the days 
of the Sikh kmgdom butthe situation was 
worsened by the refusal of Mr Gandhi to re 
cognise any minority other than the Moslems, 
and his effort to d1ilve a wedge between the 
Mosiems and the other minorities by his willing 
ness to accept all the Moslem claims, if they 
would abandon the other minorities In parti 
cular, Mr Gandhis_ refusal to consider the 
claims of the Depressed Classes to separate 
representation though the general body of Hindu 
Opinion recognises this as clementary justice In 
view of past wrongs and as the onl} means of 
allowing them to work out their own salvation 
led to a deadlock Failure stamped the private 
discussions and on November 13th the Prime 
Minister was informed of this fact 


The Minorities Pact —It has bien explained | 
that Mr Gandms intcrvention had the effect, 
of welding the principal minoritics moie closel, 
together Realising that they stood or fell 
together they embodied their policy in a jomt 
memorandum from which only the Sikhs stood 
aloof and claimed that this reprcscnted the 
views of 116 millions of the pcoples of India 
-_ 46 per cent of the population ‘The main 
features of this Pact wie — 


Special Claims of Mussulmans.—A The North 
West Hrontier Province “**" be constitut 
ed a Governors Province on the 4%me footing 
as other Provinces with duc regard to the neccs- 
sary requirements for the security of the ] ronticr 


In the formation of the Provincial Legisla 
ture the nominations shall not excecd moic than | 
10 per cent of the whole 


B Sind shall be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency and made a Governor’s Province 
similar to and on the same footing as othcr 
Provinces 1n British India 


C Mussulman representation in the Central 
Legislature shall be one third of the total numbe1 
of the House, and their representation in the 
Central Legislature shall not be less than the 
proportion set forth in the Annexure. 


been | 
| A 
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Special Claims of the Depressed Classes.— 

Jhe constitution sl] all declaic mvalhd any 
custom or usage by which any penalty or dis- 
advantige or disability 1s imposed upon or any 
discrimination 18 made agamst any subject of 
the State m regard to the enioyment of civic 
rights on account of Untoucl ability 


B Generous treatment in the matter of 
reeruitment to Pubhe Service and the opening 
of enlistment in the Police and Miltary Service 


C The Depressed Classes in the Punjab 4} all 
have the bencfit of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act eatended to them 


D Right of Appeal shall le to the Governor 
or Gencro1 General tor redicss of piejudiial 
action 01 neglect of mterest by any Exccutive 
Authority 


EL The Depressed Classes shall have representa- 
tion not less than that oct forth m tl « Annexure 


Special Clams of the Anglo-Indian Commu- 
nity.—A  Gencious interpictation ot the 
claims admittcd by Sub Committee No VIII 
(Services) to the cffeet that mm 1ecognition of 
the yecuhar position of the community sz eaal 
consideration should Le given to the claim for 
pubh« employment havmg regaid to the main- 
tcnance of an adcquate standaid of living 


Lb The nght to administer and control its 
own educational institutions «c« Luropean 
cducation subjcct to the control of the Minister 


Provisions for generous and adequate grants 
In Vd and scholarships on the basis of present 
giants 


C Jury rights equal to those enjoyed by of the 
communitics in Indi. unconditionally of proof 
ot legitimacy and dcscent and the mght of 
accused persons to claim trial by either a Euro- 
pean or an Indian jury 


ecial Claims of the European Community.— 
A Lqual rights and piivilcges to those enjoyed 
by Indian born subjccts im all mdustial and 
Comme cial activities 


B Ihe miintenance of existing rights in 
regard to procedure of criminal] trials and any 
mcasure o1 | ill to amend alter 01 modify such 
a proccdure cannot be introduced except with 
the previous cons nt of the Govcrnor Gencral 


Federalism Resumed.—The failure of all 
efforts to settle the minoritics question, and the 
conclusion oi this Pact created a new situation 
It has been made clcai that the acccptance of 
icsponsibility at the Ccntre the crux of the 
lederal Schcme was conditional so far as the 
Moslems were concerned on thc settlement of 
the communalissuc Jt was therefore a question 
whethcr any useful purpose would be served by 
continuing to consider & constitution from which 
the seventy millions of Moslems, not to speak 
of the othcr minoritics stood aloof The doubt 
was (leaicd when the lTederal Structures Com- 
mittee resumcd 1ts sittings on the 16th Novem- 
ber, and the spokesmen for the Moslem Com- 
munity announced that they wee willing that the 
discussicns should go forward on the express 
condition that they reserved to themselves the 
proviso that unless and until the Moslcm dcmands 
and safeguards were incorporated in the consti- 
tution 1t would not be acceptable to them 
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From this point the work of the Conference) Committee recognise that the population ratio, 


went rapidly forward, though over it hung a 
certain shadow of unreality, arising from the 
open sore of communalism and the uncer 
tainty of the attitude of the Congress at every 
stage The Federal Structures Committee 
issued further reports, and asthese were accept- 
ed by the Conference in a brief plenary session 
they represent the main conclusions of that 
body to date. 


The Legislatures.—Having weighed the 
various considerations, the conclusion was that, 
the Committee recommend that the 200 
members of the Upper House should be chosen 
in the main to represent the component Units— 
the Provinces of British India and the States— 
and that the representatives of the British 
Indian Provinces should be elected by the 
Provincial Legislatures by the single transfer 
able vote Candidature for the Federal Legisla- 
ture should not, of course, be restricted to mem- 
bers of a Provincial Legislature, though such 
persons should be eligible 1f otherwise qualified 

ut no person should be a member of both a 
Provincial and the Federal Legislature 


In the case of those States which secure indivi- 
dual representation, their representatives will 
be nomunated by the Governments of the States 
In the case of those States, however, (and there 
will necessarily be many such) to which separate 
individual representation cannot be accorded, 
the privilege of nomination will have to be 
shared in s0me manner which it will be easier 
to determine when the various groups have 
_ been constituted—a process which ‘will, of course, 
entail a detailed survey of local and regional 
circumstances 


For the Lower Chamber, the Commuittee 
consider that the selection of the British Indian 
representatives should be by election otherwise 
than through the agency either of the Provincial 
Legislature or of any existing local self govern- 
ment bodies Most members consider that 
election should be by territorial constituencies 
consisting of qualified voters who will cast their 
votes directly for the candidate of their choice 
Others have advocated some method whereby 
some of the obvious difficulties which must 
confront a candidate, in canvassing and main- 
taining contact with so large an area as the 
average constituency will involve, may be 
obviated. 


The actual framing of the constituencies must 
necessarily depend largely upon the detailed 
arrangements to be made for the revision of the 
existing franchise—a task which 1s to be under- 
taken by a special Hranchise Committee The 
Committee therefore recommend that this body 
should be charged also with the duty of making 
propore for the constituencies to return the 

ritish Indian members of the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature, and that 1t should 
explore fully the alternatives of direct and 
indirect election, indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, in the light of the practical condi- 
tions which will be presented by the size of con- 
stituencies, thelr populations and the propor: 
tion of this population to be enfranchised. 

Distribution 


which they were disposed to recommend 1n their 
previous Report as the guiding principle, would 
not produce a satisfactory result unless it were 
tempered by other considerations To take 
only one instance, 1t would immediately reduce 
the Bombay Presidency—a Province of great 
historical and commercial importance, which 
has for Many years enjoyed approximately 
equal representation in the Central Legislature 
with the other two Presidencies and the United 
Provinces—to less than half the representation 
these latter will secure. 


For the Upper Chamber, which will represent 
in the main the Units as such, the Committee 
think that the guiding principle should be a 
reasonable approximation to equality of repre- 
sentation for each Unit Absolute equality, 
having regard to the great variations in size 
and population between the Provinces, would 
obviously be inequitable Jhe problem is a 
dificult and complicated one, involving the 
careful assessment of local factors, But the 
suggestion has been made that . |... __.. 
solution might, for example, be to assign to 
each of the Provinces which exceeds 20 mullions 
in population—namely, Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orlss8a—an equal number of seats, say, 17, 
to the Central Provinces (if 1t included Berar) 
and Assam, say, 7 and 5 seats respectively , to 
the North-West Frontier Province, 2 seats ; and 
to Delhi, Aymer, Coorg and British Baluchistan 
1 seat each 


In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will 
primarily the population of the federated area, 
we consider that the distribition should tally 
as closely as possible with the population ratio, 
but that some adjustment will be required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of 
the Bombay Presidency and of the general 
importance 1n the body politic of the Punjab, 
which it will be generally conceded 1s not strictly 
commensurate with its population as compared 
with that of other Provinces We suggest 
that this adjustment might be secured in the 
case of Bombay, to some extent at all events, 
by adequate weightage of the special represen- 
tation which we have recommended for Indian 
and European Commerce and, 1n the case of the 
Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 
seats which 1t would secure on the basis of 1t8 
population Here again, the Committee are 
not 10 a position to make a definite recommenda- 
tion, but they take note of a suggestion which 
has been made for the allotment to the Punjab 
and Bonibay, and also to Bihar and Orissa, of 
26 seats each , to Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces, of 82 seats each , to the Central Pro- 
vinces, of 12 , to Assam, of 7 , to the North-West 
Frontier Province, of 3, and to the four minor 
Provinces, of 1 each—by this measure securing 
a distribution of the 200 seats which might be 
held to satisfy reasonable claims without doing 
undue violence to the population basis But these 
figures, obviously require further consideration. 


The States Quota.—The Committee recog- 
nise that thisis primarily a matter for settle- 
ment among the Princes themselves, but 


regards the/representatives of other interests can hardl 


of Seats. 
apportionment of the British Indian seats in| regard 1t as a matter of indifference since, un 


both 


Chambers to the Provinces wnter se, the|a satisfactory solution is found, the 


idea of 
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federation necessarily remains inchoate, and an 
important factor 1n determining the decision 
of individual States as to adherence to the 
Federation will be lacking In view of the 
admitted difficulties of the question, the Com- 


mittee are anxious to assist by friendly sugges- Cha 


tions towards the consummation of an acceptable 
and generally accepted conclusion The Com- 
mittee are fully aware that the effective establish- 
ment of federation postulates the adherence 
of the major States and that the absence of even 
& few of the most important States, however 
many of the smallest might be included, would 
place the Federation under grave disadvantages 
At the same time, they think that 1t 1s essential 
that the States as a whole should secure repre- 
sentation which will commend itself to public 
opinion as generally reasonable, and that it 18 
hardly less important to satisfy, so far as may 
prove possible, the claims of the small States, 
than to provide adequate representation for 
those which cover large areas 


Two suggestions have been advanced, in the 
course of the Committee’s discussions, for the 
solution of this problem ‘The first was that the 
matter should be entrusted to the Chamber of 
Princes, with such arrangements as would secure 
an adequate voice 1n its deliberations to the 
small States, and to such States as are not repre- 
sented in the Chamber at all The second, based 
on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the 
problem would prove such that the Princes— 
acting through whatever agency—would be 
unable to evolve a plan which would meet with 
general acceptance and satisfy all claims, and 
consequently that a procedure based upon the 
first suggestion would merely involve infructuous 
delay, was that the task of apportionment should 
be remitted to an impartial Committee or tribu- 
nal on which the States themselves should not 
be given any representation, but before which 
they would all be invited to urge their claims. 


The Commitee are not in a position, for reasons 
already stated, to make any definite recom- 
mendation as to the acceptance of either of these 
suggestions , but they consider that the best 
course would be to allow a period of time, which 
should not, they think, extend beyond the end 
of March, 1982, within which the Princes should 
be invited to arrive at a settlement, on the 
understanding that, if within that period a 
settlement were not in fact secured, an impartial 
tribunal would be set up by His Mayjesty’s 
Government to advise as to the determination 
of the matter. 


Special Interests.—We affirm our previous 
Tecommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the Landlord 
interest, of Commerce (Kuropean and Indian) 
and of Labour. The number of seats to be 
assigned to each of these four interests and 
their apportionment amongst the various Pro- 
vinces are questions which should be considered 
by the Franchise Committee, as also is the ques- 
tion of their method of election. Wherever 
possible, the method should be election rather 
than nomination. 


The two Chambers.—The careful considera- 
tion we have now given to the matter has led 
us to the view that nothing should be done in 
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the new constitution which would have the 
effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature in a position of legal subordination 
to the other. It would be a misconception of 
the aims which we have in view to regard either 
mber as a drag or impediment on the activi- 
ties of the other In our view, the two Chambers 
will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but we hope, 
not antagonistic, aspects of the Federation as a 
whole Absolute equality between the two 
Chambers of a bicameral Legislature is no doubt 
unattainable, and, if it were attainable, might 
well result in perpetual deadlock , and there is 
10 less doubt that, the provisions of the constitu- 
oD notwithstanding, the evolution of political 
development will inevitably result, in the course 
of time, in placing the centre of gravity in one 
Chamber, 


But so far as the letter of the constitution 18 
concerned we consider that, subject to the consi- 
deration shortly to be mentioned, there would be 
No justification for endowing one Chamber at the 
outset with legislative powers which are denied 
to the other We accordingly recommend that, 
while the constitution should provide that 
subject to the special provisions to be referr 
to later, no Bull should become law until it is 
assented to by both Chambers, it should contain 
no provisions which would disable either Cham- 
ber from initiating, amending or rejecting any 
Bill, whatever its character This principle 
should, however, in the opinion of almost all the 
British Indian Delegates, be subject to the 
exception that the right of initiating Money 
Bills should vest in the Lowe: Chamber alone 
though the States Delegation were almos 
unanimously opposed to the drawing of this 
distinction Subject, of course, to the decision 
on the point just mentioned, the principle of 
equality also appears to us to demand that the 
Government should be entitled to test the 
jopinion of the other Chamber if one Chamber 
has seen fit to reject a Government Bill, and that 
in the event of its passage by the Second Cham- 
ber it should be treated as a Bill initiated in that 
Chamber and taken again to the first. 


In the event of rejection ry one Chamber of a 
Bill which has been passed by the other, or of 
its peiged peer by either in a form to which the 
other will not agree, we recommend that, subject 
to certain conditions which should be set out 
in the constitution, the Governor General should 
have power, either after the lapse of a specified 
period or, 1n cases of urgency, at once, to secure 
'the adjustment of the difference of opinion by 
summoning a Joint Session. 


As regards the voting of Supply, the opinion 
of British Indian Delegates was almost unani- 
mously in favour of confining this function to 
the Lower Chamber Their view was based 
on the precedent afforded in this respect, not 
merely by almost every other constitution, but 
by the actual powers which have been enjoyed, 
by the Indian Legislative Assembly during the 
past ten years The States gpa ny however, 
were almost unanimously of opinion that the 
principle of equality of powers should apply 
also to the voting of Supply. In thelr view 
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since the Supply required by the I ederal Govern 
ment will be required for the common purposes 
ofthe Kederation (or for the Common purposes 
of British India) there is no 1 gical reason which 
could be adduced in favour of depriving the 
representatives of the Kederal Units in the 
Senate of a voice in the appropriation of the 
revenues the responsibility of raising which 
they would share equally with the members of 
the other Chamber 


Whatever may be the decision between these 
conflicting views the Committee assume that 
the Demands for Giants whether voted upon by 
both Chambers or only by the Iower Chamber, 
would beso arranged as to sepirate expenditure 
required for kedera] purposcs from that required 
for ‘Central purposes so thit the latter might 
stand referred to a Stinding (ommittee of the 
British Indian members of both Chambers 


The Federal Court —The necessity for the 
establishment of a HKederil Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee 


The Court ought, 1n the opinion of the Com 
Mittee, to have an exclusive original jurisdiction 
in the case of disputes arising between the 
Federation and a State ora Province or between 
two States two Provinces, or a State and a 
Province The Committee are of opinion that 
disputes between Units of the Federation could 
not appropriately be brought before the High 
Court of any one of them, and that a jurisdic 
tion of this kind ought rather to be entrusted 
to a tribunal which ts an organ of the Iedera- 
tionasa whole It would seem to follow thit 
the Court should have se1sin of justiciable dis 
putes of every kind between the Federation and a 
Province or between two Provinces, and not 
only disputes of a strictly constitutional nature 
but that in the case of disputes between the 
Federal Government and a State, between a 
State and a Province or between two States, the 
dispute must necessarily be one arising In the 
federal sphere that 1s to say, one in which a 
question of the interpretation of the constitu | 
tion (using that expiession 1n Its broadest sense) 
18 Involved, since otherwise the jurisdiction 
would extend beyond the limits of the Licaties 
of cession which the States will have made with 
the Crown before entering the kederation The 
Committee are disposed to think that decisions 
by the Court, given in the exercise of this or1zinal 
jurisdiction should ordinarily be appealable to 
a Full Bench of the Court 


The suggestion that the Federal Court should 
for Federal purposes, be invested with some kind 
of advisory jurisdiction, such ag that conferred 
on the Privy Council by section 4 of the Judicial 
Committee Act 1833, met with general approval 
and the Committee mae the suggestion subject 
to certain conditions In the first place, thev 
are Clear that the right to refer matters to the 
Court for an advisory opinion must be vested 
m the Governor General , and secondly, they 
think that no question relating to a State ought 
to be referred without the consent of that State 


A strong opinion was expressed in the Com 
mittee that the time had come for the creation, 
of a Supreme Court for Bntish India to which 
an appeal should he from all Provincial High: 


| ted to be poorer than the others 
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Courts in substitution for a direct appeal to the 
Privy Council they recommend, that the 
Constitution Act should prescribe the yurisdic 
tion and functions of the Supreme Court, and 
that the Federal Legislature should be given the 
power to adopt these provisions of the Constitu 
tion Actin the future 1f it should think fit to do 
80 


Federal Finance.—The question of finance 
was Temitted to a special committee whose 
report was accepted in principle by the Confer 
ence, subject to the provisothata fact finding 
expert committee should work out the details 
The committee divided the revenue into federal 
and provincial heads, as shown below, and 
made important recommendations on the ques 
tion of Income lax and Provincial contribu 
tions 


Federal. 


Dxternal Customs, including Export duties 
Salt 
Export Oprum 


Fxcises on articles on which Customs duties 
are imposed (with the exception of Excises on 
Alcohol Narcotics and Drugs) 


Receipts from } ederal Railways, Federal Posts 
and Jelegraphs and other lederal commercial 
undertakings 


Profits of Federal Currency 
Corporation tax 
Contributions from Provinces 
Contributions from States 


Provincial. 


Land revenue 

Excises on Aleohol Narcotics and Drugs 

Stumps with the possible exception of Com 
merc11l Stamps 


Torests 

Provincial commercial undertakings 
Succession duties 1f anv 

Terminal taxes 1f any 


The first seven taxes in the present First 
Schedule to the Scheduled Taxes Rules 


Taxes on Income——We are agreed that such 
taxes should still be collected from the whole 
of British Ind1a by one centralised administrative 
service We are all of the opinion that the net 
proceeds should, subject to the special provisions 
mentioned below be re distributed to the Pro 
vinces On any other basis 1 will be impossible 
to secure even ultimately a uniformity of Fede 
ral burdens as between the Provinces and the 
federating States, or to avoid a clash of conflict- 
mg interests in the Federal Legislature when 
there 18 a question of raising or lowering the 
level of taxation The distribution of the pro 
ceeds of Income tax among the Provinces mav 
also form a Very convenient means of alleviating 
the burden of two or three of the Provinces which 
under the present system are universally admit- 
We are bound 
to assume that there may be a substantial 
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Federal deficit, due to the allocation of Income- | of equality of treatment ought to be established 


tax to the Provinces 
Waribesfrom the above cause should we suggest, 
be met by Contiibutions from the Provinces to 
be divided between them cither on the basis of 
their respective revenues or of population, or 
according to some other defined method 


Defence.—The majority of the Committee 
reaftirm the conclusion reached in the Committee 
at the list Session that the assumption bv 
India of all the powers and responsibility which 
have hitherto rested on Pirliament cannot be 
made it one step and that during a period of 
transition the Governor General shall be res 
ponsible for Defence being assisted by a 

Minister of his own choice responsible to him 
and not to the I egislature 


External Relations—Very similar consi- 
derations to those governing the constitutional 
treitment of Defence apply in the case of the 
subject of I] sternal Relitions and in genera!) 
the views expressed by members of the Com 
mittee on this subject it llowed closeiv their 
opinions reg iding the constitution ul provisions 
in relation to Defence In parti ulu the myo 
rity of the Committee reaffirin the view taken 
in the Second Report of the Sub Committee 
that the Governor Gentral should be responsible 
for Lxterna] Relations 


Financial Safeguards —-Ihe majority of the 
Cominittee fecl stionzly that if the attitude of 
caution with which they uppro.ched this ques 
tion in January 1931, was justified—1s thev ire 
convinced thatit w2s—the fin incivl crisis which 
has since overwhelmed both the United Kingdom 
and India in common with so miny other 
countries has still further reinforced 1ts neces 1tj 
They feel further that in the conditions of 
complete uncertainty and instibility now so 
widely prevailing it would servc no useful 
practical purpose here and now meticulously to 
examine or to attempt to decide upon the precise 
mewns to idopt to ensure ind commind 
confidence inthe stability of the new orde1 
and a safe transition to it fiom the old ~ 
The majority of the Committee therefore 1ecoid 
it as their view that the conclusions reached 
in the Committee s Second Report form an appio 
priate b1s1s for approach to the tisk of framing 
the constitutional definitions of the powers 
and interplay in the sphere of finince of the 
vallous elements which will compose the Federal 
Authority which they envisage and that it 
would be premature at this stage to attempt 
to elaborate the application of these conclusions 
While they are prepared to explore more fully 
the suggestion of an Advisory Finance Council, 
they cannot on the basis of the discussion that 
has taken place commit themselves to the view 
that such a Council would adequately secure 
the effective maintenance of confidence in the 
credit of India, which must be the essential test 
of the measures necessary in the sphere of 
finance 

Commercial Discrimination.—-On this sub- 
ject the Committee record a substantia] measure 
of agreement They recall that in paragraph 
22 of thei: Report at the last Conference it was 
stated that there was general agreement that in 
matters of trade and commerce the principle 


rhe deficit, in so far as | and that the Committee of the whole Conference 
at their meeting on January 19th, 1931, adopted 
the following paragraph as part of the Report 


of the Minorities Sub Committee — 


At the instance of the British commiercial 
community the principle was generally agreed 
that there should be no discrimination between 
the rights of the British mercantile community, 
firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian born subjects, and that an appro- 
pllate Convention based on reciprocity should 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating 
these rights 


The Committee accept and re affirm the princl 
ple that equal mghts and equal opportunities 
should be afforded to those lawfully engaged in 
commerce and industry within the territory of 
the Teder ition 


The Present Position—The Conference 
cvme to 1 close on the 1st December 1931, when 
the Prime Minister Mr Ramsay MacDonald, 
made an imp itaint declaration of policy Itis 
importint to note that the Decliration referred 
to earlier cume from the head of a munority 
Government it did not necessarily pledge its 
successors The second declaration came from 
the heid of the National Government, and 
therefore was stamped with authority The 


‘Importint features of this speech are contamed 


in the following prragraprs 


My colleagues in His Majesty s present Gove 
ernment fully accept that statement of January 
List 15 representinz their own policy In parti 
culai_ they desire to re affirm their belief in an 
11] India I edei ition as offering the only hopeful 
solution of Ind12 Ss constitutional problem ‘They 
intend to pursue this plan unswervingly and to 
do their utmost to surmount the difficulties 
which now stand in the wry of its realisation 
In order to give this declaration the fullest 
authority the statement which I am now making 
to vou will be circulated to day as 1 White Paper 
to both Houses of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment will wk Parlament to approve it this 
week 


‘Tt 15 our intention to set up at once the 
Committees whose appointment the Conference 
has recommended (a) to investigate and advise 
on the revision of the Franchise and Constituent- 
cies (bd) to put to the test of detailed budgetary 
farts and figures the recommendations of the 
Federal Finance Sub Committees , and (-) to 
explore more fully the specific financial problems 
arising 1n connection with certain individual 
States We intend that these Committees shall 
be at work in India under the chairmanship of 
distinguished public men from this country as 
early in the New Year as possible ’ 


The White Paper was approved by Par- 
liament —The committees referred to 1n this 
speech arrived in India early in the New Year, 
and at once proceeded with theirinquiries The 
Consultative Committee working directly under 
the direction of His Excellency the Viceroy was 
also constituted, and a record of its proceedings 
was published from time to time, 
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COMMITTEES IN 


Franchise Committee.—The following Coni- 
Mmittees were appointed to continue in India 
the discussions of the Round Table Conference, 
and they started work in India in January, 
1982. Lord Lothian (Chairman), Dr. B. RB. 
Ambedkar, Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Haq, Sir 
Ernest Bennett, M.P., Mr. R. A, Butler, M.P., 
Lord Dufferin and Ava, Sir John Kerr, Mr. 
Ernest Miller, Major 5. Milner, M.P., Diwan 

ur Ramaswami Mudaliyar, Miss Mary 
Pickford, m.P., Sir Sundar Singh, Majithia, 
Mrs. Subbarayan, Mr. 8. B. Tambe, and Sir 
Muhammad Yakub. 


Secretaries —Mr. T. C. 8. Jayaratnam, I.C.8.. 
and Mr. J. G. Laithwaite (India Office). Assis- 
tant Secretaries.—Mr. 8. P. Thompson, I.C.8., 
and Mr. F. H. T. Ward. 


Federal Finance ittee.— Lord Eustace 
Percy, M.P., (Chairman), Colonel K. N. Haksar, 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Sir 
Louis Kershaw, Mr. H. Shankar Rau, (Member 
and Secretary), and Mr. F. P. Robinson (H. M. 
Treasury). 


Assistant Secretary.—Mr. K. Anderson (India 
Office). 


States Inquiry Committee.—Mr. J. C. C. 
Davidson, M.P. (Chairman), Sir Reginald Glancy, 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Lord Hastings, Major- 
General Sir Robert Hutchison, M.P., Mr. J. BR. 
Martin, and Sir Charles Stuart- Williams. 


@ Seeretaries.—Mr. K. 8. Fitze, 1.0.8., and Mr. 
P, J. Patrick (India Office). 


Consultative Committee—In his 5State- 
ment on December 1, 1931, the Prime Minister 
announced the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to keep the Conference in being through a 
‘‘ working committee’ of the delegates, to be 
nominated by himself, with which, through the 
Governor-General, His Majesty’s Government 
would keep in effective touch. It is the inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government that this 
working committ 2 of the Conference should be 
brought into effective consultation on the 
recommendations of the three committees refer- 
red to above before final conclusions on their 
recommendations are adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government, Besides it will, of course, 
participate in such constructive work, in pursu- 
ance of the general policy indicated in the Prime 
Minister’s Statement, as can be undertaken 
independently. 


The Prime Minfster nominated the following 
members of the Round-Table Conference to be 
members of this Consultative Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the | Governor-General 

8 deputy for himself:—The Rajah of Sarila 
Bir ubhai Mehta, Nawab Sir Muham 
Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, , 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Rao Bahadur V. T. Krish- 
nama Chari, Nawab Liagqat Hayat Khan, Sir 
O. P. Ramaswami Alyer, Mr. E, C, Benthal, 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, Mr. 'N. M. Joshi, Dr. B.S. 
Moonje, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, 
Ca Rajah Sher M 


Khan of Domelf, | 
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Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, Rao Bahadur Srini. 
ee Sardar Saheb Ujjal Singh, and Mr. Zafrul. 
n. 


Secretaries.—Mr. A. Latifl, 0.B.E., 1.0.8. and 
Mr. B, Rama Rao, 0.1.B., 1.0.8. 


BURMA ROUND TABLE 


CONFERENCE. 


The Conference was held in London in 
December 1931, and January, 1932. 


Chatrman.—Lord Peel. 


Conservatsres.—Lord Winterton and Mr, J, 
S. Wardlaw Milne. 


Liberals ——Lord Mersey and Mr. Isaac Foot. 
Labour.—Mr. G. H. Hall and Major D. 
Graham Pole. 


Mr. J. A. Woodhead attended the Conference 
on behalf of the Government of India and Sir 
S. A. Smyth and Mr. T. Lister on behalf of the 
Government of Burma. 


Delegates from Burma.—vU Ba Pe, U Maung 
Maung Ohn Ghine, U Aung Thin (for separation), 
U Chit Hlaing, U Soe Thein, U Su, (Tharrawaddy) 
U Pu, U Ni (various anti-separation parties), 
Sir Oscar de Glanville, Mr. R. B. Howlson and 
the Hon. K. B. Harper (unofficial Europeans), 
Shwe Ba (Karen), Mr. N. M. Cowasji. Mr. 8. N. 
Haji (Indians), Mr. C. H. Campagnac (Anglo- 
Indian), the Sawbwa of Hsipaw State and the 
Sawbwa of Yawngwe State (Shan States). 


Constitution of Burma. 


Cabinet Plans explained—The Prime 
Minister announced the policy of His Majesty's 
Government on the question of constitutional 
reform in Burma at the final plenary sitting of 
ae oo Round-Table Conference in January. 
1932. 


The Main Points in his Statement were.— 
The Government’s intention, in the event of 
Burma electing to pursue her political develop- 
ment apart from India, was to a responsi- 
bility upon her Legislature for the administra- 
tion not only of the subjects which will fall 
within the range of Provincial Governments 
in India, but also subjects which will be adminis- 
tered in India by the Central authority. 

The Legislature to be bicameral—the Upper 
House to consist partly of elected and partly 
of nominated members; the Lower House to 
be directly elected. 


Adequate representation of minority com- 
Munities and special interests like commerce. 

The Ministry to consist of about six, but not 
more than eight, Ministers appointed by the 
Governor and collectively responsible to the 


Legislature. 

Governor's Powers.—In order that the 
Btability of the Realm may be maintained, the 
Governor must have special powers, including: — 

Administering in responsibility to Parlfia- 

rate the subjects of Defence and External 
affairs. 
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The administration of the Shan States and The Constitution must contain provision 
other “‘ excluded areas.”’ ensuring equal rights and opportunities for 


any British subject ordinarily resident or carry- 
Independance of the Legislature for the 


ing on trade or business in Burma. 
Supply required for the administration of 


Separation.—Ihe Burmese people to decide 
reserved subjects, and to secure the enact- - i 
ment of legislation essential thereto. at the General Election (due to be held in Novem: 


ber next) whether or not they are in favour of 
The direction of monetary policy, includ- ®°P@tation from India. 
ing exchange currency and comnace ‘the por- In this connexion the Prime Minister made 
tion of the rights and interests of officers the significant statement that if an Indian 
recruited by the Crown or the Secretary of Federation is established it cannot be on the 
State ; and basis that members can leave it as and when 
they please. He supplemented the “clear 
A continuance of the present discretion on picture of a general constitutional scheme’’ 
behalf of the Crown to refuse assent to legis- he had read by pointing out that necessarily 
lative measures and to return Bills for in such a statement reservations have to be 
reconsideration. specified and thus present a formidable appear- 
ance. The powers that remained without any 
It will be the endeavour of His Majesty’s reference belng r.ade to them were very great. 
Government ‘‘to ensure that these powers In addition to .ne subjects of which Ministers 
shall not prejudice the advance of Burma to | would have charge in common with Ministers in 
full self-government.”’ Indian Provinces, they would have such vastly 
important Central subjects as civil and criminal 
The administration of financial questions, law, posts and telegraphs, communications, 
including the power of taxation and raising Customs, and incometax. Of 40 ‘‘ Central 
revenue, fiscal policy and expenditure on sub- subjects’ in the schedule ofthe Government 
jects outside the sphere of the Governor’s per- of India Act only half a dozen were proposed to 
sonal responsibility, to be entrusted to the be excluded from the purview of the Burma 
nistry. Ministry and Legislature. 


Vhe Indian Legislature. 


The Indian Legislature with its Assembly, 
the fourth of its line, 
constituencies, was three times summoned 
during 1931, the first meeting being the ordinary 
Dethi cold-weather one, the second the norma] 
autumn meeting, in Simla, and the third a 
special session called in Delhi in November to 

ass measures which had been outlined in 

ptember to meet the emergency financial 
situation brought about in India by the collapse 
of the markets throughout the world. 


The first meeting of the Delhi winter session 
of theAssembly was on 14th January and pending 
the election of President Mr. nmukham 
Chetty was nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor-General to take the chair. The 

residential election on 17th Janu 
n the elevation of Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulla 
to the chair, after a spirited contest in which 
several candidates participated. 


H. E. the Viceroy (Lord Irwin) addressed 
the Assembly on the afternoon of 17th January. 
‘* India, like the rest of the world (he said) 
has suffered seriously from an almost universal 
trade depression and in the nature of poor 
has felt the full weight of the collapse in world 
prices of agricultural products. The troubles 


newly returned by the had 


resulted | 


arising from this state of affairs, as I recently 
cause to point out, are being seriously 
aggravated by the disturbances resulting from 
the civil disobedience movement. I do not 
Wish to dwell at Jength on this aspect of that 
movement to-day, nor indeed is it profitable 
to indulge in recriminations about the past.” 
But, said the Viceroy, ‘“‘a political movement 
must be judged and dealt with not according 
to the professions of those who initiate it or 
carry it into effect but in the light of practical 
results.”” His Excellency referred tothe deter- 
mined efforts of Congress to establish a parallel 
government and especially to the pernicious 
and crue] effort to persuade people not to 
pay agricultural rents and land revenue, He 
referred to the Ordinances as means which he 
had taken to combat these insidious and dan- 
gerous attempts to cripple the administration 
and to save the small agriculturists ‘‘from the 
effects of a propaganda by people who have 
little to lose but are callously ready to involve 
the small landholder in the risks of legal pro- 
cesses and even forfeiture of his land.’’ The 
Viceroy also referred to the Bill to be placed 
before the Legislature to Increase Government's 

wer of control over the Press—a Bill the 
Pegislature later passed, 
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A formal motion for papers on the Round 
Table Conference produced in the Assembly an 
interesting debate There was also a debate 
on a non official resolution deploring the Govern- 
ment’s ‘‘ policy of repression,’”’ but eventually, 
on the motion of Sir Hari Singh Gour, as leader 
of the Nationalist party, the debate was adjourn- 
ed sene die. 


The House adjourned on 9tn February as a 
mark of respect to the memory of Pundit Motilal 
Nehru whose death was announced that day 


The outstanding feature of the session was’ 
the Assembly s treatment of the annual Finance 
Bill The Budget gravely reflected the 
economic depression and, to make ends meet, the 
Finance Bill proposed heavy new taxation In 
particular substantial surcharges on Customs 
and Income-Tax and an increase 1n the Customs 
duty on silver The non-official party members 
specially demanded enormous retrenchment 
as the way to balance the budget, rather than 
new taxation At first, the party leaders 
Sarkar the Finance Member’s suggestion of 
a trenchment Commilttee They and their 
followers finally agreed to the proposal, but the 
Finance Bill was rejected by the House 
and had to be enacted by certification The 
Council of State approved the Bull 


The Simla session was startled by the departure 
of sterling from its association with gold 
Directly this happened, Government protected 
themselves by Ordinance from a rush on their 
reserves and proceeded to take a few days to 
deliberate on what their policy should be 
But meanwhile His Majesty’s Government 
gnnounced in London that the rupee would 
henceforth be linked with sterling. This led 
to much protesting by the non-official Indian 
benches in the Assembly against dictation from 
Whitehall There was much disappointment 
among those who had long been striving to 
secure depreciation of the rupee Government 
were pressed to prohibit the export of gold 


The Finance Member laid before the Assembly 
an exhaustive financial statement reviewing 
the outlook in India under pressure of the world 
depression He showed that on the ex15ting 
basis of taxation and despite earnest retrench- 
ment Measures, there were likely to be deficits 
in the current year of 194 crores and 1932-33 
of a similar amount. He therefore propounded 
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an 18-month Budget and Finance Bull, provid. 
ing for further heavy increases m taxation 
He unfolded a rigorous plan of retrenchment in all 
departments and including an all-round cut in 
official salaries, from the Viceroy down to a very 
low level of pay His proposed new taxation 
comprised for the current year new and 1ncreased 
Customs duties calculated to yield Rs 154 lakhs, 
surcharges on existing taxes to bringin Rs 331 
lakhs, a surcharge of Rs 21 lakhs on the Salt 
duty and an increase of Income-Tax calculated 
to raise a new Rs 205 lakhs The total new 
taxation proposed for the current year was 
thus calculated to produce an additional Rs 711 
lakhs and 1t was also proposed to raise postal 
and telegraph charges to make them produce 
another Rs 37 lakhs The new taxes were 
proposed to run for 18 months and the extra 
yleld from them in 1982-33 was calculated to be 
Rs 14,10 lakhs 


No attempt was made to carry the Bull straight 
through into law Having been introduced, 
it was left for a special session, to be called in 
Delhi 1n November 


His Excellency the new Viceroy, the Earl 
of Willingdon, on 14th September addressed a 
joint sitting of both Houses of his Legislature 
This was before the introduction of the new 
financial programme His Excellency referred 
to 1t and exhorted all members of the public 
to brace themselves to bear the new burdens 
which 1t must impose His DUxcellency only 
briefly touched on the general political situation 
and spohe with warm satisfaction of the out- 
look for the Round Table Conference 


The Assembly met in Delhi on 4th November 
and immediately opened discussion of the new 
Finance Bill The new taxation proposals 
were severely criticised by all sections of non 
official members It was, in the main, said 
that they were 111 chosen because they piled 
up enormous new taxation on an already 
overloaded narrow basis, that they would 
not yleld the revenue expected from them but 
would greatly damagetrade The debates were 
conducted on a high level, but in the end the 
Assembly refused to pass the Bill and it, like its 
next preceding forerunner, had to be enacted 
by His Excellency the Viceroy by his power 
of certification and with the assistance of the 
Council of State. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It 1s essential to bear 12 mind, when dealing 
with the people of India that it 1s a continent 
ratber than a country Nowhere 1s the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils etc , nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther The typical 
inhabitants of India—the Dravidians—difier al 
tcgether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be their 
origin it 1s certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally They have deen displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which 1s India only in a modern 
political sense Between these foreign elemeuts 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contignous races have intermingled 


The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Siw Henry Risley (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901, the Gazettcer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types There would 
be eight 1f the Andaminese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded 


The Turko Iranian, represertel by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North West lrontier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of lurkiand Persian elements 
inwluchtheformer predominate Stature above 
mean, complexion fair, eyes mostly dark brt 
occasionally grey, hair on face plentiful, head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent 
and very long The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently 1s the porten 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this pecubarity that has given rise to the tradi 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 


The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and naving as its charac- 
teristic members the ha)puts, Khattris, and 
Jats This type, which 1s readily distinguish 
able from the ‘urko Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India The stature 1s mostly tall, 
complexion fair , eyes dark , hair on face plent 
ful, head long, nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long 


The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, ard the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mx 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements This 
type 1s clearly distinguished from the Turko 
Iranian by a lower stature, & greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lewer orbito nasalindex All ofthese characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight, in the lower Dravidian 
elements are More pronounced 


he o-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
tound in the’ United Provinces, in parts of Raj 


putana and In Bibar and represented in its up- 
_ per strata by the Hindustan Brahman and in its 
lower bythe Chamar Probably the result of the 
| ntermixture, in \arying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head form is 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
varies from hghtish brown to black, the nose 
ranges from medium to broad being always 
broader than among the Indo Aryans, the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale 
‘Lhe higher representatives of this type xpproach 
the indo Aryans, while the Jower members are 
iN Many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians Ihe type 1s essentially « 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian The 
d stinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to ita origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan is to be found 1n the proportions 
of the nose 


The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orisea, compmsing the 
Bengal Brahmins and kKayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Rengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongolord elements, with a 
strain of Indo Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head is broad complexion dark, hair on 
face usually plentiful stature medium, nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This 1s one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habitat the ty 
extends to the Himalayas on the north an to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orssa , the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 


The Mongoloid type of the Himalayae, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahuland Kulu, the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal the Bodo of Assam and the 
Burmese The fead 1s broad complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , etature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, faca 
characteristically flat, cyelids often oblique. 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Centra] Provinces, moat 
of Central Indja and Chora Nagpur Its most 
characteilstic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 

India, now modified to a varying extent by 

e admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
Joid elements In typical s; eclmens the stature 
is short or below mean, the complexion very 
dark, approaching black , h i plentiful, with an 
occasional tendenery to cur, eyes dark, head 
long , nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root but not so as to make the tace appear 
fiat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
ty pes, occu pier the oldest geological formation in 


Town and Country. 


lndia, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
oe ee , from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one aide to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
orlginal characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive, 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the nogro-like proportion of 


his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the origina) 
stock survive in varying dogrees. 


The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly: and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation In India—if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
increased by over 16 per cent. in the decade, 
the tacrease was considerably less in those 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


between 5,000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size eountry town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the influence ef commer- 
cial and industrial development. 


IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 


ING TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of places. 








Total Population .. 
Urban Territory 
Towns having— 
I, 100,000and over... 
IT. 50,000 to 100,000 .. 
III. 20,000 to 50,000 .. 
IV. 10,000 to 20,000 
V. 5,000 to 10,000 
VI. Under 5,000 
Rural Territory 


0 rey nn - — 


Migration.— Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 603,626 were enumerated as bornin 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Slam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is approximately 1°7 mit- 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two millions. Of 
the total immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese,! 
representing 80 and 15 per cent. respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 

contribute moat largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 14 million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras ith of a million, Rajputane 
$-5th of a million and Hyderabad 1-fth of a 
Million, The number of persons resident in 








1921, | 1921 
Se ee ee een SD 
Places. Population. |Per cent. 
687,035 $16,017,751 {| 100°0 
2,313 32,418,776 10°2 
ss 35 8,211,704 2°6 
ie 54 3,517,749 1°1 
es 199 5,925,675 1°8 
a» 450 6,209,583 20 
ace 885 6,223,011 2°0 
Ee 690 2,381,054 °7 
x 685,622 283,598,975 | 89°8 


India who were born outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and of these 274,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside Indias are 
far from complete. 

The number of Indians chee or to a, 
ments and labour-corps outside [ndia at the 
time of the census was about 125,000. Of 
these the majority were Lio real fe Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns 
the number of Indians in the colonies, irres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
The colonies which attract an appreciable 
one-ninth of the smigrante felled to specify thelt 
one- of the e 8 e 
province of birth, and of the remainder no 
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less than 841,000 or 80 cent, were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal. The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
Jabourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plantations. Under the Defence of India Rules 


indentured labour emigration was stopped in 
March 1917, but there had been a considerable 
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destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. There is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karachi. Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
from the colonies during the decade. 


Indian emigrants to certain Colontes. 
In thousands. 


outflow of labourers to the colonies in the pre- Geylon .. ar aa a 461 
vious years and more than 2°4 millions of natives Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 
of India passed through the ports of Madras Natal .. 47 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the Trinidad 37 
various colonies during the decade. Of the Fiji ss 33 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the Mauritius 17 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their Kenya .. 17 
RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured b 
politics and racialism. As the Year Boo 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 


Religion. 


Indo Aryan 
Hindu es 
Brahmanic 
Arya .. 
Brahmo.. 
Sikh eg 
Jain é 
Buddhist .. es 
Iranian [Zoroastrian (Parsi)) 
Semitic 
Musalman 
Christian .. 


Jew ‘. 
Primitive (Tribal) ee ee ae ee 
Miscellaneous (MinorReligions and religions not ret 


ee ee ee 


e@ es ee 


tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, 8 Brahmo, ora holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
are set out in the following table :— 


Actual Proportion | Variation 
number per pér cent. 

in 1921. 10,000 of j{Increase + 
(000°s population in} Decrease—). 
omitted.) 1921. 1911-1921. 

ee 232,723 7,362 + ‘1 
ee 216,735 6,856 — “4 
ee 216,261 6,841 — °§ 
os 468 15 +92°1 
ee 6 °2 +16°1 
; 3,239 103 + 74 
ee 1,178 37 eee 5°6 
ee 1,571 366 + 7°9 
ee 102 3 + 1°7 
ee 73,511 2,825 + 4°2 
oe 68,735 2,174 + 5°1 
ae 4,754 150 4+22°6 
an 22 6 + 3°8 
a 9,775 309 — 5°1 
urned) 18 1 —51°6 





The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 89 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind. They form about 
28 per cent. of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 

confined to Burma where they are 85 
of the Fd role The Sikhs are 
in the 

Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States 


0 


Those who were classed as following Tribal 


Rel 
the 


ons are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa 


ntral Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 


under this head. More than three-fifths of 
the total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews sre chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre 
sidency. 

Christians.—The Christian community now 
numbers just 49 millions of persons in India 
or 1} per cent. of the population. Fifty-nine 
per cent. of Christiana are returned trom ‘the 


cent. | Madras Presidency and ita States, and the com- 
calixed munity can claim 32 
jab and the Jains in Rajputana, 


pene in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and ag large a proportion as 27 per cent. in 
Cochin and 29 per cent. in Travancore, where the 
increase during the decade was about 30 per 
cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
over the larger Provincesand States of India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
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300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 113 thousands and Indians nearly 4} millions 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
ands. Divided racially Europeans (and allied 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians, 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS. 











Total. 
Sect. 
1921. 1911, 

INDIA, 4,758,174 3,873,958 
Abyssinian oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 25 
Anglican Communion ae Ks s ee a - : 533,180 492,752 
Armenian es ee e6¢ ee ee ee e ee ee 1 467 1,200 
Baptist ea ee ee ee ees eae ae as ae 444,479 337,226 
Congregationalist @e@ @e ee ee see e 6 ee 123,016 135,265 
Greek ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 237 504 
Lutheran ee ee ee ee ee ee eo s ee 240,816 218,500 
Methodist ee eo ee ee ee ee se ee t 208,135 171,844 
Minor Protestant Denominations .. ae ee aie Je ‘ 26,852 12,469 
Presbyterian ee ee ce ee ee ee ee 254,838 181,130 
Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not specifled) .. ae ee ee 73,909 32,180 
Quaker ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,036 12,405 
man Catholic ee ee oe eo ee ee ee oe 1,823,079 1,490,863 
alvationist ee en ee ee ee @e ee ee @e 88, 922 52,407 

South India United Church.. 6 a ee Sis ‘ 65,747 aa 
Syrian, Chaldwan .. ee os we - ee ; , 1,926 18,780 
Syrian, Jacobite ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee 252,989 225,190 

Syrian, Nestorian .. <i ee cs ~ 54 ae as 97 es 
Syrian, Reformed oe ee ee é@e ee ee ee a 112,017 76,840 
Syrian, Romo-Syrian ge ee ae a as es ee 423,968 413,142 
Syrian, Unspecified .. Se oe ae as ae sie A 559 $44 
Sect not cettried a ee is aa ee ae ae ae 75,904 17,954 





MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 351,450,689, vez., British Terri- 
Orr 270,612,162 and Indian States 80,838,527 
giving an increase of 23,608,869 in British 
Territory and 8,899,340 in Indian States. These 
figures are provisional, but the experience of 
peevions Censuses shows that the difference 


tween the population according to the provi- | sta 
sional totals and that as finally ascertained does : pee 


not amount to more than about 1 in 2,500 persons 
and the figures are therefore sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes and can be adopted by 
Local Governments for administrative purposes 
and forcalculation of proportions and percentages. 
based on population. 


The proportional variations at each of the 











last two Censuses are given below :— 
1901 1911 1921 
—— to to to 
1911, 1921. 1931, 
India .. os +7.1 +1.2 +10.2 
Provinces ak +5.5 +1.3 +9.55 
S.. +12.9 +1.0| +123 











These ratios differ slightly from those in the 
statements appended, as allowance has been 
made in the former for the inclusion of new 
areas, The areas now dealt with for the first 
time have an estimated population of 18,827 


persons. 
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The Peoples of India. 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 








1921. 1911. 
Age-group. is 
Male. |Female. Male. |Female. 
0—5 1,202 } 1,316 | 1,327) 1,433 
5—10 1,471 | 1,494 | 1,383 | 1,383 
10—15 1,245 | 1,081 | 1,165 997 
15-—20 842 815 848 826 
20-—-25 775 881 822 930 
25—30 865 885 896 909 
30—35 825 833 829 835 
35—40 636 565 622 556 
40—45 621 621 634 631 
45-—59 392 346 380 338 
50—55 434 438 432 443 
55—60 185 168 177 164 
60—65 266 298 257 305 
65—70 81 79 83 745 
70 & over 160 180 145 175 
Mean age | 24°8 | 24°7/ 24°7) 24°7 


Inthe whole of British India the infant death: 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important factor. Thus 
they are specially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras which hasa_ lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 


Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phv- 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods of .ad /iferv 
seriously affectsthe health and Vitahty of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent. of 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent. in the first 
month. Ifthe child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 
rhea or dysentery. 


Infant mortality in Cittes. 
Bombay ai we ee 556 
Calcutta we oe o- 386 
Rangoon » 308 
Madras . 282 
Karachi 249 
Delhi | 233 


Sex Ratio.—In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experiencein most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 


Marriage.—The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being pominally 
restricted to four. Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the masain provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows. divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mare 
ried and (2) it Is impossible acourately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. [tisalso practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
elfect is reflected in the statistics of a few smal! 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 


Number of married females per 


1,000 males. 
India ee : 1,008 
Assam ee 976 
Bengal 54 . 066 
Bihar and Orissa. 1,034 
Bombay... 987 
Burma <8 » 924 
C.P.and Berar » 1,024 
Madras ws - 1,061 
Punjab oe - 1,021 
United Provinces - 1,013 


Widows.—The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, viz., 6°4 per cent., does not 
differ widely from the figure for European 
countries, but the number of widows Is strikingly 
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large. The large number of Indian widows ts 
due partly to the early age of marriage, perky 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows. The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


Proportion of widows in 








England 
Ape. Moat Wales, 
1911 

All ages 175°0 73°2 

0—5 °7 
5—10 4°5 es 

10—15 16°8 
15—20 41°4 


Early Marriage.—The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried. The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 





Social and Economic Condttions. 


is held <0 be a mark of social 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted ft by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindy 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice, 


bility 


the population per 1,000. 








England 
Are. rity | pat 
| 191 

20—25 71°5 1°5 
2h—35 146°9 13°1 
35—45 . & 325°2 50°5 
45—65 619°4 193°3 
65 and over .. 834°0 565°9 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


* Literacy.—The aumber of persons in India 
Literatein the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22-6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 in very thousand of the 
population. Of males 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are literate, the corres- 
ponome proportion in the case of females being 
1. 


The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are 
in a minority, as in the Central Provinces, United 
Provinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The indu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 

roportion of literacy is seriously affected by 

he inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
elasses. Some of the higher Hindu castes haye 
more literate males than the Parais whilst others 
- on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
tribes. 


English.—In the whole of Indias 2°5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can read and write English, 


One in thirty males in Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in English, 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent. while in Bihar and Crissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 percent. Ofthe States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the proportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly a]l the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
ig rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of the higher castes 
have a fairly large numberof English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in Engligh, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jaing of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males rp idan English rose by 51 
per cent. and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages.—In the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned atthe census, dia 
lects, a8 has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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principal languagee are given in the following statement :~ 








Number of 
speakers in (000’s Percent- 
omitted). age of in- 
Language. crease or 
decrease. 
1921. 1911. 
Western Hindi és ais es os 06,714 96,041 +1 
Bengali eo 54 ies oi se 49,204 48,368 + 2 
Telugu ace _ au bs - 25,601 23,5438 + 2 
Marathi ec ee ee ae ee 18, 798 19,807 — 5 
Tamil He ss tu a at 18, 780 18,128 + 4 
Panjabi de a a at ne 16,234 15,877 +2 
Rajasthani ee ae ee @e 12,681 14,068 —10 
Kanarese .. a iss ae Se 10,374 10,526 — 1 
Orlya ee ee es oe ee 10,148 10,162 "2, 
Gujarati... an av “ a 9,552 * 9,288 + 3 
Burmese oe ee ee ee e 8,423 7,894 + ”q 
Malayalam = Sri 7,498 6,792 +10 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi - ie 5,652 4,779 +18 





The necessity of a common medium of con-| central India. In their pure forms these four 


versation and intercourse, which has given rise| languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace-'chisis not the popular view. Thereisa common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject' element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and|eentral India which renders their speakers, with- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech 
deal has been written on the possibility of a| mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
lingua franca for India, The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 

exceed in number the strength of any other | 

individual language in India, and if we add to! Infirmities.—These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani. main heads—insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last five censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and tion :— 





NUMBER AFFLIOTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 
OF THE POPULATION. 








Infrmity. be ek as aeh eat ee bee 
| 1921, ee ce ee 1911. | 1901. 1891. 1881. 
} = 
Insane +s vs] 88,805 81,006 06,205 74,270 81,132 
Deaf-mutes.. -. +.| 189,644 | 00,801 | 15,188 | 190,861 | 197,215 
Blind -, «ss 479,687 | 448,653 | axstot | 458,868 | 526,748 
Lepers -. ++ =| 208,618] 109, | 97,340 | 120,244 | 181,968 














TOTAL .. 860,099 833,644 670, ob 856,252 937,068 
‘272 ‘267 229 315 407 
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There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 

rsons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
all has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre 
valence of the infirmities, owing tothe {mprove- 
ment in the materia) condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of eures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
Surgical science In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 


Occupattons 


considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the vear 1891 
there was a slight decrease in the total numher 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267 The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100 000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is _ certainly 
unexpected 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Tndia is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 mullions 
of persons or 71 per cent ot the population of 
the Lmpire If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage mses to 73, while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunatelv 
large number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassifiable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occupations 
of the land Industries support 10 per cent 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in wunorgamised industries conrected 
with the supply of persona] and household 
necessities and the simple implements of work 
Organized industries occupy only 1 percent 
ef the people In trade and transport on 
which less than 6 per cent and 2 per cent 
respectively, depend a not inconsiderable number 
are connected ith the disposal of the various 
kinds of agricultural products The administra 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,820,479 persons or 1} per cent of the popu 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, muscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations Thouzh the extent to which 
agriculture predominates in mdividual provinces 
varies, there is no region in which it does 
not in some form easily take the first place 
In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns ‘f 
Bengal and Bihar and Onissa the population 
of the eastern provinces 18 overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supported by the lind than any other 
tract of India Of industrial workers the lai gest 


‘proportions in the local population are in the 
un ab, the United Provinces and Bombay Of 
thesethree provinces however agriculture dom 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
iniustrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number ol persons are mostly of 
the cottage industry type In Bombay the 
development of organized mdustry 18 of some 
economic importance, but 1s at present largely 
confined toa few of the biggest cities Inthe 
category of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons 1re labourers whose partt- 
cular form of labour 1s unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks 

Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry Industnes have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably 
as also have potters and workers in woud and 
metal An increase under transport by rai) 
1s countered by a drop under transport by road 
Trade has increased, trade 1n textiles showing 
a slight rise and tiade in food a slight drop 
The number employed in public administration 
15 practically stationary, but the army has risen 
while the police has fallen heavily Tawand me- 
dicine have gained at the expense of religion, and 
though instruction has spread letters have fallen 
Rentiers are fewer and domestic servants as 
many Beggars and vagrants the raw material 
of crime and disease, have decreased but crimi- 
nals, the finished article, have risen in numbers 
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Indians Overseas. 


NOMBERS.—The tota] Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emisrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows :— 


Name of country. | Indian population. Date of Information. 





British Empvre. 


1. Ceylon .. i bs ‘is 8,00,000 --| 19830 Agents Report. 
2. British Malaya®.. oe mA 6,27,720 --| 1931 
3. Hong Kong és i eg 2,555 | 191) 
4, Mauritius me is = 2,79,143 .-| 1980 Protector of Im- 
Migrants Report. 
5. Seychelles oe ee os 332 ~.| 1911 
6. Gibraltar .. es ae ag 50 (approximately) .»| 1920 
7. Nigeria .. ee - es 100 . | L920 
8. Kenya... ae — ee 26,759 ..| L926 
9. Uganda ,, cs a ot 11,613 ..| 1926 Blue Book, 
10. Nyasaland oe - - 805 .»| 1926 
11, Zanzibar ., 3, ase ats 12,841 »»| 192] 
12, Tanganyika Territory .. ae 18,000 .| 1928 & 1929 Reports. 
18, Jamaica ., - ou a 17,599 , | 1930 Report of the 
Protector of Immi- 
grants. 
14, Trinidad .. ie ss oe 1,33,277 ».| LE30 do. 
15, British Guiana .. bs = 1,380,075 ..| [£30 do. 
16. Fijilsiands ..  ..  . 75,117 ..| 1930 do. 
17. Basutoland aa a 179 ..{ (912 
18. Swaziland as ste 7 7 ..| 911 
19. Northern Rhodesia .. fs 56 (Asiatics) .»| L921 
20. Southern Rhodesia... Ma 1,250( ww ) | (821 
rea Canada ee ee ee ee 1,200 ee 1920 


2°, Australia — 
Western Australia .. 3800 
Southern Australia .. 200 
Victoria as -- 400 
New South Wales .. 700 
Queensland .. »- 300 


2,000 (approximately) .. | (922 


eee ee 


Tasmania or -- 100 
23. New Zealani.. ee wis 1,164 , | L983! Official Year 
Book. 
24. Natal ae <“e és a 1,142,979 . {19380 Protector of Im- 
Fr as Report. 
25. Transvaal es ae ss 15,747 : Zz 
26.CapeColony .. .. .. 6,655 " t1og6 | ge eres ne : 
27. Orange Free State... we 127 ..| (926 Department 
28. Newfoundland .. ex a6 ee ‘ oe : 
Foreign Countries. 
29. United States of America = 3,175 (Asiatics) . | LOLO 
30. Madagascar be os we 5,272 (Indians) {917 
31, Reunion ee ee ee se 2,194 L921 
32, Dutch East Indies re a 832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians.) 
33. Surinam .. ém re ie 34,957 . | 192) 
34, Mozambique... ‘i 1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) ..| Not known. 
35. Persia .. ‘s “s ‘a 3,327 . | 1922 
Total of Indians in Foreign ——— 
Countris te 100,525 
Total of Indians in Britis 
Empire .. a “ 28,07 ,350 
Grand Total of Indians —_——- 
Overseus .. ae -4,07,875 | 





‘ Including Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfedcrated Malay F tates. 
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gration is prohibited by the 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
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of Indians overseas in early times except in epidemics on emigrant vessels 
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and consolidated the whole system of control, 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 tn im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 


and improving 


Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for|sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 


the 19th century. 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Bettle-| 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, | 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- | 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for’ 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a. 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, : 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The) 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great im,etus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
inVestigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
. tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 


History of Emigration.—-Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia), In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
apes (Act XV ot 1842) except to Mauri- 
ius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regdlation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise tu a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Béunion and 
Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 

ear a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 

fon with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 


From 1800 A, D. onwards : 


1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal] of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of tho 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to theinjury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these _ restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisteria) 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the salon 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment, 


Recent Legislation.—In 1871 4 fresb con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitr ent actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finaily in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor-General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigratior to any of the countries 
in the list on the gicund of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been tuken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force uoti] 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was uudertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, 8t. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out 


Indians 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 


satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi: 
gration to the French Colonies of union, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In apie of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last dacade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited [ndentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially gy tb ae by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
‘‘ Emigrant” was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted ”’ to depart from India. 

References.—The following is a list 
of the most important reports on ee 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years :— 

1, Report of the Internationa! Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 

2. Report on the system of recrufting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883. 

8. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87, 

5. Dr. Comin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comin’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s report on Emi- 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s report on the condi. 
tion of Indian immigrantsin Mauritius, 1895 

9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
Lion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Re 
mm Emigration from India to the Crown 
iles and Protectorates, 1910, 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, 
iouth Africa, 1914. 
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12. Mesers, McNeill and Chimanial’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

18. Marjoribanks’ and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Report by Right Hon. V. 8. Shastri 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

18. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
to British Guiana. 

Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

9. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Report by the Right Hon’ble V. 8. 


Srinivasa tri, P.C., regarding his Mission to 
Kast Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Reports of the t of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the years 1928, 


1929 and 1930. 

22. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

28. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 193u. 

Present § Position.—Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominfons 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which sithough composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a4 footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
itera public interest at present centres are 
three :— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(0) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire, 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration.—So far as 
unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows :~ 

‘10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazelle of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

**(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, elther without modification 
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or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued Jn the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.” 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following con‘itions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 


(a) have heen recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose bv and responsible to an officer 
(hereinafter called the Emigration Cominiscione:) 
appointed by the Government of Cevion, cr 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigratin 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and tiave 
been accepted by him 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General in Counci] may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shajl be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistenee during transport, or transport shal] 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shal] be defraved 
from a common fund te be raisedin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon shal] at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
jn Counci] admit and give al] facilities to an 

Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 
~ (6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to 1n clause (4) shall, on satisfving the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon tchall appoint a person to perform 
ue duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 


). 

(8) Within six months from theissue of this 
Notification, or within such further vneriod 
as the Governor-General in Counci] may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also  per- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
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with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeling 1,500 labourers. The 
terms wete more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the afrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawfy] 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed :— 


_Emigration to British Guiana.—Emigra- 
tion to Bntish Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General 1 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and condition 
which shall thereupon become operative -— 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shal] be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1.500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recTuited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(8) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their dis- 


(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act 


ct. 

(5) Ifatany time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shal] at the request 
of the Governor-General in Council appojnt a 
person to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a helding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
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either by himself or through some member of 
his family be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Gwana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of Bntish Guiana for at 
least one month 


(9) If any emigrant so requires loan. shall 
be made to him for maintenance house accom 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Gwana to the place of his former resi 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to rcpatria 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
m British Guiana 6n payment to the Govern 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re 
patriate atits own experse and without any pay 
ment by oron behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arnvai 11 British Guiana 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment othcr than or in addi 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequatcly repre 
sented on such boards 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification 1s entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent of the excess mn the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
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cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guwiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of Bntish Gwana without bemg 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furmsh such penodical reports and returos as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony 1m accord- 
ance with this notification 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the pupite —On the mofion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences 1917 and 
1918 and the policy accepted by the self gov- 
eroing iominions and the British Government 
was emboli din the following resolutions — 

(1) [t 1s an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernhments of the several com nunitles of the 
British Commonwealth including India that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
comp sition of its own population y means 
of restriction on immigrition from any of the 
other communities 

(2) British citzens domiciled 1n any Bri- 
tish country including [India should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
incliling temporary resilence for the purpose 
of education such right shall not extend to 
& Visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement 

(3) Indians already permanently lomiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in th ir wives and minor children on 
coniition (@) That not more than ne wife 
aid her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian and (0d) that each indivilual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such [ndian 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on {mmigra- 
tion which the self governing dominions have, 
from time to time adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
we 10 practice used in order to heck Indian 
immigration the oo) ctions to which are «tated 
to be not ricivl or pdlitical but economic. 
Australia prohibits the «ntry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 20 words in any pr scribed language 
New Ze3land prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advic a permit 
from the Dominion Governm 16 thich 1s re 
fused to any person regarded 19 unsuitable 
to settle im the eointry ~ ith Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any ver ndem d by the 
Miuister of the [Interior n economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the’ requirements ot the 
Union Canada prohibits the landing of any 
pérsoa who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
Nema i in his own right 250 dollars New- 

oundland and the Irish Free State imposo 
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no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- | 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour | 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the . 
countries for the temporary purposes of com-. 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its | 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- | 
mission of immigrants from any othe part of . 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports: A billhas also been passed by the 
ndian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indjan origin, domiciledin any British posses- 
sion, shal] have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by thelawand adminis 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the - 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
rinciple has in practice been observed by the 
nlonia] Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 


hts and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.—The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: 

** This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting sy Se 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the ition of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that {n the interests of 
the sofidarity of the Commonwealth It is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 

“* The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 

of the Union. The representatives of 
ndia while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
saticfactory position 

The Right Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
At the time of . Sastri‘s visit Indians 
resident in Queensiand and Western Australia 
had neither the provincia! nor the federal 
franchise, In Canada, Indians resident in 
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British Columbia were and are 
from the dominion as well as the provincia] 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians 
Mr. Sastri failed to bring about any modifica. 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa. 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1928. Their 
proposal was as follows '— 

"Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct concrol, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com. 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding Genera) 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be ful] consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon al] questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In ~“ur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of Inaia 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman, 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., and Mr. 
K, C. Roy with Mr. BR. B. Ewbank, 0.1.8.,, 1.0.8, 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas in the Hcuse of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more oporey pers relating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time. 


Sammary of present Position.— Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows :—. 

(1) South Africa.—The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a ve resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 


stil] excluded 
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Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts Gandhi agreement The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters — 

(i) Mr Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr Gandh: June 30th 1914 ‘“ Withre 
gard to the admunistration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will contmue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are admuinis- 
tered In a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights "’ 


(1i) Mr Gandhito Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 

. ei vestea rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
In the township im which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shuts his 
residence or busmess from place to place in 
the same township ” 

This has been officially interpreted to mean 
“that the vested mghts of those Indiis who 
were then living and_ trading in townships, 
whether mn contravention of the liw or not 
should be respected ”’ 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the gricvances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows — 

(1) Taw 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation 
couraged 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre 
tation of Asiatics but 

(5) A system of \oluntiry separation should 
be introdu @ under which municipalities 
should hive nght subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics, 

(5) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted. 

(6) These ireas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of mdependent persons 
In consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiitic comn unity 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pu: 
poses outside townships should be confined 
to the coast belt tay 20 to 30 miles inland 

(8) A unliorm * License Law’ applicable 
vo all the Provinccs of the Union should be 
possible be enacted If that 1s impracticable 
the law relating t the issuc of Trade Liccnses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con 
golidating Act of Parliament providing, twnter 


should be en 


aha — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not bemg hguor licenses) shal) te entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of thcir 
jurisdiction outside those arcas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint 
ed by the Administrator 

(b) The grounds upon which an apphcation 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
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gor 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 


tion 

(d@) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground thatthe applicantis not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the anaes business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator 

(e) That municip1l bodies shal! have the 
rizht to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immugration Laws, and 
more active steps should be t1ken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the ofhcial records relating to 
Asiitics his officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asivtics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
wd departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac 
t10D5 Nn connection with the purchace of land 
and property made by Asiatics throtghout the 
Union, should be sent to him 1n order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 

Ou the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
Just minner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
Interests 


From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asilatics 
in the Transvaal, and ancther of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India eare 
nestly protested but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 


Present Position —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised Ihey are subjected to 
differential treatment ip the matter of trading 

(licences, specially in the ‘Transvaal  ‘Lheir 
immigration into the Union 1s barred and sevi re 
restrictions exist on inter-provinelal migration 
In the I ransvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovalle property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand thev are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Tew. 


The anti-Aciatic party bave made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the mghts of Indians Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and set club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are. 
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(a) The Natal Rura) Dealers Ticensing Ordi- 
nance transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Ticensing Officer to an 
eaee Ticensing Board, on which Indians may 
not 31 


(6) The Durban Land Alienation Ordin ince 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites 


Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa — 
A bill for the segregation of Asiatics known 
asthe Class Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924 which though 
not specifically directed against Indians 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the compulsory segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas Indian opinion was deeply agitat 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
wis apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra 
dersinthe Union In response to the vigorous 


rotests made by the Government of India the © 
Nion Government give an assurance that it | 


was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a Spirit of fairness 
to the intereste and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians The Governmcnt of India 
whist welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project For the moment they 
have succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parhament the bill has lapsed 


In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council mn 1921 dealing with the 


township franchise to the detrment of the 


Indian community It was agaim introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
approval In 1923, the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled The Class 
Areas Bill,’ containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects. of 
this legislation despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 
apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents But im _ consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in Apnil, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa bad given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance, This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses Simularly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franchisein future. Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
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occupations The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly The Bill as amended by the Selec, 
Committee was passed by the Union Assemb] 

but rejected by the Senate In January 19926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assemblwv 
by eighty three votes to sixty seven In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present intention on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position asit existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvail Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex versus Hildick 
Smith when 1t was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually beenin force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated The Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem. 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa- 
tions 


In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bull 
known as the Areas Reservation and ont le 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced mn the Union Assembly 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill um on grounds of principle as well as of 
detai 


Deputation to S Africa. 


Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa sent a deputa 
tion to South Africa the personnel of which 
was as follows — 


G F Paddison, Esq CSI 108, Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras—Leader 


Hon’ble Syed Raza Ali, MOS —Member 


Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt ,O 1 E.— 
Member 


G S Bajpai, Esq, 
cretary 
The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first hand inform 
ation regardmg the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa This 
deputation was followed by a return visit to 
India of a Parliamentary deputation from the 
Union Government of which the following were 
members — 


The Hon’ble F W Beyers, Minsiter of Mines 
and Industries, Patmck Duncan, KC, OM.G 
Messrs A C Fordom,J S Marwick,G Reyburn, 
O 8 Vermooten, W. H Rood, and J R Hart 
shorne As a result of the mvestigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
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of the Union arranged for a meeting in the Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem 


The Indian delegation whose members were 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah the Hon'ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay Sir G 8S 
Paddison the Rt Hon ble Srinivasa Sastm, Mr 
G L Corbett and Mr G S Bajpai assembled 
in Conference with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Cape Town on the 17th December 1926 At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th Januarv 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and 1n a spirit 
of determination to find a sitisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles which were 
unhesitatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments as a basis of agreement — 


(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re 
cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maitenance of Western 
Standard of life 


(2) The Union Government recognize that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who 
are prepared to conform to Western 
pas of hfe should be enahlcd to 
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For these Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of 1t the 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
standards are not required Union 
domicile will be lost after three yeirs 
continuous absence from the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile which 
will be of general application Im 
grants under the issisted migration 
Scheme who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years will be 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them 


(4) The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look ifter such emigrants 
on their afrival in India 


(5) The admission into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union 
will be regulated by paragraph 3 of 
Resolution XXI of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 


(6) In the expectation that the difficulties 
with which the Union has been con 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happily 
been reached between the two Govern 
ments and in order that the agreement 
may come into operation under the 
most favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial the Government of the 
Umion of South Afmca have decided 
not te proceed further with Areas 
Reservation, Immigration and Regis 
tration (Further Provision) Bull 


The two Governments have agreed to 
watch the working of the agreement 


(3) 


(7) 
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now reached and to exchange views 
from time to time as to any changes 
that experience my suggest 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government 
ot Indi. to appoint an Agent in the 
Union mn order to sccure contimuous 
and effective co operation between the 
two Governments 


In India the settlement was on the whole 
well recerved In South Africa the more res 
ponsible newspapers both Enghsh and Dutch 
eg the Cape Times’ and Die Burger,” 
pud handsome tributes to both dele ations for 
the statesm wnship which they had brought to bear 
on ther work and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them The majoritv of pcoplc in both 
countries doubtless regard 1t as a good first step 
in the solution of 1 com;licated problem and 
the spirit of which 1t15 the outcome as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendlv 
adjustment honourable to both parties 


The triendly relations which were happlly 
established between the Government of Indla 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
1. result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and _ sincerity 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri PC who was 1 member of 
the Government of Indi1s Delcgition to the 
Cape Town Conference His appointment 
was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa the satisfaction felt 
by the Umion Government being indicated by 
their decision as an act of grace to make his 
appointment to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians legally present in the Union On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ritification of the Agreement by the two Gov 
ernments lost no time tn introducing Jegis 
lation to give effect to their undertakings under 
it so that when Mr Sastri arrived in South 
Atrica in June 1927 ail that remained to be done 
was to tike action under Part III of the Agree 
ment relating to the measures required for the 
uphftment of the Indian community 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union is resident and the 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Provinciul Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian educstion in that province and to devise 
the means necessiry for its improvement Co 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India wis provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts—Mr K P Kichlu IFES _ Deputy 
Diretcor of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C Gordon BL (Edin) Madras 
Lducational Service Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations 


A notable feature of the present situation. 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animmates the Union Government 
In deahng with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian commumty An example of 
this occurred inthe year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliament knowa 
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as the Liquor Bill, clause 104 of which purported 
to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premises—hotels, clubs, brewemes 
etc The appearance of this clause which 
threatened the livelihood of 8000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations caused conster 
nation among them and the Minister 10 char,e 
decided to withdraw the clause from the score 
of the Bill 


Much of the credit for the salutary measure. 
referred to and the spint of friendliness which 
they denote were due to th» Right Hon ble Mr 
Sastn, the Agent of the Government of India 
in South Africa whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com 
munity, official and non official alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
schoolin Durban The institution which meets 
an urgent need for Indians in the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14th 1922 by 
His Excellency the Earl of Athlone Governor 
General of South Africa It 1s known as the 
Sastri College and has on 1ts staff six fully quah 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India 


In India the Government of Indi. hive 
appointed officers to look after repatnates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa, to arrange for their 
despatch to their homes and, if possible to find 
them employment for which they may be suited 

Early in 1929, the Rt Hon V S Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Kt , 
was chosen as his successor In December 1929 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir Kurma 
Reddi to return to India on sick leave During 
the time he has held his post Sir Kurma has 
amply Justified his selection to this important 
office 


Early in February 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Sclect Commit 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire into 
certain questions relating to the right ot Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal and to propose such legislation to the 
House as it might deem fit This decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in the Transvaal by per 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide spread belief that the intentions 
of the Union Parliament as indicated in Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of immovable property by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
being systematically defeated As the labours 
of the Committee were likely to affect umpor 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma Reddi 
was on leave in India the Government of 
India deputed Mr J D Tyson, 1CS5S, to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests and 
to give the Indian community in the Transvaal 
such assistance as it might need for placing 
its views before the Committee The Com 
mittee s conclusions which were embodied in a 
Bill and ita Report were placed on the table of 
the L ve Assembly of the Union on the 
18th May and the Bill prepared by them was 
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read in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Commiuttee’s Report reached the 
Government of India they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far reaching provisions of the measure 
which the Select Committee had prepared 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 


‘further consideration of the Bill until the next 


session of the Union Parliament early in 1931. 


The bill did not, however come up beforc 
the Union Parliament in 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until] 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
india in connection with the revision of the 
Cape lown Agreement of 1927 This Con 
ferene was held at (ape Town in January Febr 
uary 1982 The Government of India delegation 
wis led by the Honourable Sir Tazl 1 Husain 
the other members being the Rt Honourable 
VS Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
Sir Darcy Iindsay Mrs  Sarojni Naidu 
Mr G S Bajpai, and Sir K V_ Reddi 


(2) Kenya Colony—The_ grievances of 
Indians domuiuiled in this Colony are fully set 
forth 1p the published despatch of the Govern 
ment of India dated October 21st, 1920 ‘The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points — 


(2) FRANCHISE —Indians have not the elec 
tive franchise ‘The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec 
tora) roll and a common franchise on a reason 
ible property basis plus an educational test 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects 


(6) SEGREGATION —Professor Simpson who 
wis sent to Last Africa to report on 
Sinitary matters, recommended segregation on 
ginitary grounds ‘Lhe Government of Indn 
objected, firstly, that 1t was impracticable 
secondly, that 1t was commercially inconvenient 
and thirdly that Indians areiu practice unfairls 
treated in the wlocation of sites 


(c) THF Hia@uLaA\DS—-Lord Elgin decided 
In 1908 that as a matter of administrative con 
‘enience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India cl iim that there 15 no land left to which 
Lord El,ims decision applies This decision 
has now however, been extended so as to pro 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non 
Luro peans 

(d) IMMIGRATION—Suggestions have been put 
torward for restricting Asiatic immugration 
into Kenya The Government of India clam 
that there 1s no case for restricting Indian 
Immigration and that such restrictions would 
be 1n principle indefensible 

THE SETTLEMENT—The decisions ~f the 
British Government were contaimed in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
b> that “the interests of the African nativé 
must be paramount,” and im light of this it 
was decided — 


(a) FRANCHISE.—A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
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elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
& Dominated official majority. One Indian 
is ey appointed on the Governor's Executive 
ounci}. 


(6) SEGREGATION.—The policy of segregation 
- ae Europeans and Avsiatics is aban- 
oned, 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—The existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 


(@) IMMIGRATION.—Racial discrimination in 
hinmigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
zontrol over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
{impartial examination of applications for entry 
Into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Ueanda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 


The Government of Iudia reviewed their 
decisionsin a resolution published on Augnst 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not fer] 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them °’ and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 


Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impetial conferencein 1923 had an oppor- 
tuuity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was poned at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of rmmigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee :— 


‘‘(1) IMMIGRATION.—My position is that If 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, a8 may likely be prejudicial to thé 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
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of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with rega:d te 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 


(2) FRANCHISE.—I have given eareful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 


(8) HIGHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or i weer 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
el land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 


(4) LOWLANDS.—It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter ir in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul. 
tural points of view on the areas in question.” 


With regard to the announcement in 
connection with ‘‘ Lowlands’”’ the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea, 


The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
Improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
“ieee by the Governor to the Legislative 

ounc 


In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an Hast African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies, Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited Kast Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The lady of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 


Oth, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
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House of Commons that, m view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which unde. his chairmanship 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings 


In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Huropeans a tax on domestic 
servants in ther employ and from Indians a 
polltax The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and ultimately, the Coloniat 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, mz, an adult 

oll tax For Europeans this has been fixed at 

0 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from Ist January, 1927 


In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927 im which it was announced that His 
Majesty 8 Government had authorised the 
Secrctary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co opera 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
yn Kenya again came to the forefront 


The announcement excited serious appre 
hensions m India with regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies A deputa 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September 1927, and 
represented the position of Indians in Hast 
Airica One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern 
ment of India to go over to Last Africa in order— 


(a) to make a general survey of these 
territories 1n relation to Indian interests 
therem and 


(0) to help the resident Indian community 
m preparing their evidence for the 
Commission 


The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh, CIE and Mr R B Lwbank CIE, 
ICS, to East Africa These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzbar and Tanganyika and 
their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities 

e personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows — 
The Right Hon'ble Sir Edward Hulton Young, 
PC,GBE,DS0,DSC,MP (Chairman), 
Sir Reginald Mant, K CIE, CSI., Sir George 
Schuster, KCMG,CBE,MC, andMr @ H, 
Oldham, Members, with Mr H F Downie, 
ieatanhdy The Commission left England on 

ecember 22nd, 1927, and travelled ora the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
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Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community The Commussion also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia The report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929 

It was examined by the Government of India 
In consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom 
mendations in the Report were set out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th March 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view aS may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far 1t may be possible 
to find a basis of generalagreement Sur Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt Hon 
V » Srinivasa Sastri, PC , to Last Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commussion s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson s disposal if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 


Mr Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929 In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should— 


(a) press for Inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike, 


invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
In securing the consent of the Euro 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll, 


oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it, 
oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the 'imes proposed by 5ir 
Samuel Wilson , 


(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians , 

(f) advocate the contmuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 


(6) 


(c) 


(@) 
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(9) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenva Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
rah and Indians in equal propor- 
1008 


In September 1929 the Indian Delegation 
from E Africa was received by Sir Fazl 1 Husain 
Member in charge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla The delegation was represented by 
Mr J B Pandya,Mr C P Dalaand Mr Iswar 
dasfrom E Africa and Pt H N Kunzru and Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, MLAs, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr A B_ Reid, Joint 
Secretary in the E H L Department were also 
present 


Sir Faz] 1 Husain welcomed the delegation 
and requested them to tell him in what matter 
they wished the Government of India to help 
them The delegation stated ‘+e views of the Indian 
Communities in E Africa on the matters ansing 
out of the Hilton Young Commissions Report 
which in their judgment most vitally affected 
Indian interests The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa- 
tion of the natives of the country on the Counc, 
the Federation of the several territones in E 
Africa along the lines suggested in the report, 
the reservation of land in Kenya for the settle 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation of 
Indians in Kenya, the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commussioner 1n hast Africa, the improve 
ment of educational facilities for Indians 1n Last 
Africa, the appomtment of Indians in the 
higher public services there and the better politi 
cal representation of Indian interests in Uganda 
and Tanganyika The delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to accompany the Deputation 
which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Young Commission s Report. 


Sir Faz] i Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, before 
he could make any statement on the attitude of 
the Government of India in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, of a representative to accompany 
the proposed deputation to London he would 
hke the members of the delegation to attend the 
meeting which the Government of India had 
arranged to hold upon the 14th September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and the 
Standing Emigration Committee, so that the 
latter might have the advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before they advised the 
Government of India upon the situation The 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew 


Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra 
tion Committee were heid and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majestys Government 


The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929 Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 
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The conclusious of His Majestv s Government 
as regirds closer Unlon in hast Ainca were 
published » June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to 1 Jomt Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committce was set 
up 12 Novembe: 1330 The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in So far as 
it affected the Indian population in } ast Afnca 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee ot Parhament they also deputed the 
Right Honourable \ S Srinivasa Sastri, PC, 
CH as their representative to present their 
case and elucidate in the course of oral 
exanlunation such questions as the Committee 
might consider necessary to refer to him The 
eae Committec examined Mr Sastri in July, 
1931, 


The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously wm }negland, ] ast Africa and 
India on the 2nd November 1931. The 
decisions of His Majesty s Government on the 
recommendations of the Committec are awaited 


During the year 1927, another matter which 
engaged Government and the public in India 
was the report of the local Government 
Commission which was appomted by the 
Governor of Kenya in July 1926 to make 
recommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
in the Colony —The report of the Commission 
was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927, The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease inthe pro- 
eh of Indian representation on the local 

odies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority m both places 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Mayesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on the subject 


In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt 1n kenya to provide 
for the nomination of 7 unofficial IndianMembers 
as against 9 Luropean Members to be Elected 
in Nairobi and for the nomination to the Muni- 
cipal Board of Mombisa of an equal number of 
Curopean and Indian Members, 112 , 7 


(3) Fry and British Guiana —Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolida- 
ted) Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
possivle, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an urofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr Rankine, Receiver-Genera) to 
the F1j1 Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919 and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for the 
Inission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing mdentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
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their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to F1j1 provided that the Govern 

ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiyi In July 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however were post 

poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India After 
consultation with the Fij1 Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa 

tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921 But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sastr1 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi 

nated to jem the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapati 
Raju, G L Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma and 
Lieutenant S Hissam ud din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922 


Ihe labour troubles in F1)1 in the years 1920 21 
had produced an unexpected result in India Ihe 
_ Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
“ Indian labourers, a8 from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
thelr own country In consequence large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com 
paratively destitute , while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place—indeed forelgners—in thelr own coun 
try Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour 
able economic situation in India strongly desired 
to return to the territomes from which they had 
come During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property 1n any colony, as well! as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the epplications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji ~=‘The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 

rove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
ff they so desired The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
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Legislative Assembly had made a gvant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle downin India The deputation from 
India left Fiyi on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has uot been published 


In February 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fyi Legislative 
Council was revised were issued Provision 
was Made, znter alra, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 4th November 1929, one of the Indian 
Membeis Moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nomimated Fijian 
members As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and 
these have remained unfilled, no Indian having 
hitherto offered himself for election. 


British Guiana —The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic ‘Lowards the end of 1919, a deputa 
tion consisting of the Hon ble Dr J J Nunan 
Attorney General and Mr A  Luckhoo, 
@ prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means Of emigration from India This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana Mr Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture 
Bombay , Diwan Bahadur P Kesava Pullai 
was an elucted member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice President , and 
Mr TIivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924 Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt 
and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo KC arrived 
in India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would before making any definite recommenda 
tion like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter Kunwar Maharaj Smgh MA, CIE 
Bar at Law, was deputed for this purpose 
He proceeded to that Colony m September 
1925 His report was received on Hebruary 
lst, 1926 and published He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
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fo & position at present to afford the cost which 
1t involves 


In March 1928, followmg special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commonsempowering His Majesty 8 
Government to alter the constitution of Bntish 
Guiana by Order im Council] The Government 
of India consulted in the matter the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
and are now watching events 


(4) Other Parts of the Empire —The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not mvolve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not m any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordimance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
op all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony In Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, 
the position of Indians has on the whole been 
satisfactory and the matters have gone smoothly 
The Government of India have now appomted 
their own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya The 
question ofthe fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Lstate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet 
ween the Govt of India and the Colonial Govern 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 So 
far as Ceylon 1s concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt of india and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, te, the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to 1t was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Councilin December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No 27 of 1927” ‘lhe 
Standard Rates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929 In 1931, however, 1t was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed a6 Rs 4 80 instead of 
Rs 6 40 per bushel In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Rates which are considered 
sultable by both the Indian and Malayan 
Government* have been introduced in certain 
areas and the question of their extension to the 
rest of Malaya 1s engaging attention 


The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent with effect from the 5th October 
1980 owing to acute oe in the rubber 
trade The position is bemg watched by the 
Government of India and it 1s hoped that the 
rates originally agreed upon will be restored as 


In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Comnuttee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer for the purpose and to give him all 
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facilities, and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1926. 
The various recommendations made in the 
report have been commended to the considera- 
tion of the Colonial Governmeut 


In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, vtz , 
that no more unskulled Indian labour, should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwar Mahara) Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Govt expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 


The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Llection Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects In Australia, sub section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Llectoral Act, 1918 24 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the w 
‘ Asia” the words, “except British India.” 
This meas ire gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present dowiciled 
in Australia and 1s the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 Asaresult of the representations made 
in London jin 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Quecnsland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State It 15, therefore, in Western 
Australia alonc that Indians do not enjoy the 
puffrage m respcuct of election for the Lower 
House By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indiansin Australia have been admit to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above o5 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
tension, have whilst Australia, becomc 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five years. 


Maternity allowance to the amountof £5 Is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the womanis an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Go. ernment. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, im the persons of the late 
Dadabhal Navro)i aud other members of the 
frmof Cama & Co, led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for busimess purposes 
This lead 1t has since maintamed though there 
are both Hmdu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practisig barnstefrs, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsce community) have sat in the House 


of Commons’ Since 1910 four Indians—the late 
Mr <Amcer Al the irst Lord Simha_ the 
lat Sir Binode Mittter and Sir Dinsha 


Mulla—have served on the Judicial Com 
mittce of the Privy Council Three Indians are 
on the secretary of State s Council In 1J19, the 
late J ord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the pecrage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government In the spring of 1923 Mr 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dilil was appomtcd High 
Commissioner tor Indii beim, the first Indian to 
h Id the off He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to b succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee 
who mw 1931 was icllowcd by ‘Sir ] N 
Mitra Lhe early vyerrs of the present 
eentury saw thu gathering ot a new Indian 
eliment = 10 permancnt reside nte—that 
of rctircd officials and business men or people 
of independent mcans who trom preference or in 
order to have thc ir children educatcd in Laogland 
lefive the land of their birth and seldomif ever 
visit it again Lurther the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people wht 
come rgulirly Sectionally, the only Indian 
community to be fully organised is that of the 
Parsis They have an incorporated and well 
endowed Parsi Associition of lurope Its 
centre /oroastrian House 11 Russell Road 
West Kensington o;ened in 19.) includes a 
room devoted to mtuil and cremoniil pur 
poses a reading rvom ind lilrary and rooms 
for suctal intercourse Ihe Arya Bhavan 
a home for orthodox Hindus visiting Jondon 
was oxne!l at 30 Belsiz, Park, Hampstead 
inthe summerofiv.5  Jndian} usingssinterests 
have len organiscd Ey the formation of the 
Indian Chamler of Commerce in London with 
Offices at v3, New Broad Stroct LG 2 
hast India Association (3 Victo1a Street >.W 1 ) 
establishcd in lat7, provides a non partisan 
platiorm for the discussion of Indian problems 
and exists to promote the weltare of the 
inhabitants ot India Ihe British Indian 
Union, (8 Grosvenor Gardens, S W I) under 
the preudency of H R H the Duke of 
Connaught and with Lord Reading as 
an, 18 asocial agency for promoting 
friendship and understanding between the 
people of Great Britain and India 
India House 
In March, 1930, the office of the High Com 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadeyuate premises 1n Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000 The design 


The | 


of this noble building which nas a frontage 
of about 130 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sit Herbert Baker, ARA, 
with Dr Oscar Faber as consulting engineer 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the intenor, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation by means of carving heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house ofIndia Including base 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors 1n all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50 000 and 60 000 ft 
Ihe total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft 


On the ground floor there 1s a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall is carmed up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on ¢ither side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits lrom the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor This gallery 1n its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms and the 
central portion of the library provides accom 
modation for large receptions on special 
OUCas10ns 


The staircase, exhibition hall octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building The walls of the 
staurcasc and the halls are of red stone similar 
In appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone 
carved and picrccd in the geometrical patterns 
of the jal in Indian architecture Such of the 
Carving as could be completcly separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Mahara marble The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods chiefly 
gurgan for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering Krom basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non Indian origin was employed 
kor panelling and decorative purposts 1n all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
jaurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
boon used fhe domcs and vaults of the 
bul jing have becn cmbellished by mural 
paintings the work of specially selected Indian 
artists Ihe water supply 1s entircly indepen 
dent of municipal service, beng obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus 18 Installed 


The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which 1s at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Koad, 
Lambeth 


The Students. 


Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem Itsnumbers Multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold in the quarter of a@ century before the wat. 
After a very considerable temporary k 


Indians wn Great Britain 


caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ 


ing heirs of Indian States, admitted inte our 


ublic schools such as Dton and Harrow 

here are over 300 Indians at the Jnns of Court 
Since the war there has been a welcome in 
crease 1n the number of technica! and industrial 
students Aitogether including technica] and 
medical students, there are fully 2000 young 
Indians (some five per cent ot them women) 1n 
London Edinburgh, Cambridge Oxtord 
Glasgow, Manchester Birmingham Leeds 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres 
London absorbs about half the total 


The Advisers 


It 18 well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indian’ apart from madequately 
supported unofficial effort and the chance of 
coming under the influence of Englisb friends 
of their families, were practically left to then 
own devices But in April 1909 Lord Morley, 


gir 


The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921 22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unanie 
mous report published in October 1922 The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India Atten 
tion wisinvited to the diminution of the num- 

r ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dation® made tor such development by pre 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
ot an [Indian Bar The Committee teld that 1t 
should be possibie to secure admission both to 
British universities and subject to certain 
reservations to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 


created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
tion and appointed the late Sir 7homas Arnold then distribution tothe places best suited to 
to the charge of it under the title of Educational their requiremen‘*s suhs quently a committee 
Adviser The Bureau was located at 21, Crom presided over by Sir Kdward Chimier recom 
well road, together with the National Indian mended the creation of Indian Bars which 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which should have the effect of much reducing the 
were thus given spacious quarters for their numbct of Indjans going to the Inns of Court 
social work among the young men In ACy for he pury;ose was passed by the 
India the provincial advisory committee to Indian Legislature in 192t 
help and advise intending students have been 
replaced in some instances by University Com 
ttees The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and 1n consequence Lord Crewe in 
1912 re organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary tor Indian 
students, Mr (now Sir) C E Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916 He wassuc 
ceeded by Dr Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State Mr N C Sen 
followed Sir T Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to dea! with Oriental 
students generally , whilst Local Advisers for 


Indian students have bten appointed at 
that since non ofhcial ellort admittedly does 

Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 

hese arrangements underwent far reaching 21 Cromwell ! oad should be maintained more 
revision in the autumn of 1920 In connection particularly to provide accommodation for new 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre comers A small committee with Mr A D 
vious year of a High Commiscionership fo | Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell Road) as 
India in the United Kingdom The ‘agency | Secretary was catablishcd 1o assist atudenta in 
work’’ Sir Wilham Meyer took cver from the | obtaimng suntable accommodation The incre: 
Secretary of State included that connected ing number of students comimg from Indian 


‘lhe students have hosts of non official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young India) 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means f 
co ordinating their efforts Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held accnftrence in July 1925 
when plans wcre formulated to help to meet the 
needs cfstudents more particularly in respect 
to suitable bc ardin, accommodation in London 
Lhe subject had been j reviously discussed at a 
| meeting of the Last India Association (April 27 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr F H 
Brown The confcrence came to the conclusion 


with Indjan students Sir Thomas Arnold ac 


cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N C Sen and Dr Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department 
The admunistrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Road was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commussioner thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers Dr 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com 
misgionet and his colleague is Mr P K Dutt 


states raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner The Mysore State opened in 
1929 an agency office at Grand Buidings 
Trafalgar Square and appointed a permanent 
rade Commissioner 


Under the presidency of Lord Hawke 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000 Generous gifts were 


an 


QI2 


made by some Ruling Princes and other, 
partiouany the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
elp is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
pike and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs. 


A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle’? Shakespeare 

ut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian both 
in conception and control, the warden 
and committee bene responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M.C.A. in London 
but to the Indian Nationa! Oouncil In Calcutta. 
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While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well a8 a social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency. Thero 15 a steady 
average of some 550 members and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortanate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The Indian 
Students Central Association has a Club hous 
and restraurant at 2 Beanford-Gardens, 8.W,3 


There has been some recent development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
India. A monthly entitled ‘‘ India ”’ pays special 
attention to the social side of British life in 
India and there 1s the weekly New Eust and 
Indva. There are various political organisa 
tions connected with India. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


BRITISH INDIAN UNION.—Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races. 
8, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W. 1. Secretary: 
Major T. Moss, 


CENTRAL ASIAN SOOIETY.—77, Grosvenor Street, 
W. 1. Hon. Secretarres: Major-General Sir 
William Beynon, £.C.1.E., Colonel 4H. 
Stevens. 


East INDIA ASSOOIATION.—To 
@velfare of the inhabitants of India, chiefly 
by lectures and discussions. 8, Victoria 
Street, S.W., 1, Hon. Secretary ; F, H. Brown, 
0.1 E. 


INDIA SOOCIETY.—The study of the arts and 
letters of India, 3, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Hon, Secretary > F. J. P. Richter, M.A. 


INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HOSTEL.—112, 
dada Street, W.C. 1. Chasrman : Dr, Edwyn 
van. 


INDIAN STUDENTS CENTRAL ASSOCIATION —2, 
Beanford-Gardens, 8 W. 3—A Club house 
and restaurant independent of outside 
support. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
BRITAIN.—85, Gracechurch Street, 
3. Secretary. A. H. Maru. 


INDO-BRITISH MuTUAL WELFARE LEAGUE.— 
Jownt Hon, Secretarves : Mra. Hannah Sen and 
Mrs C Hegler (53, Elsworthy Road, N.W. 3.) 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB,—Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary: Captain 


yom the 


GREAT 
E. Cc. 


W. BR. B. Berry, 
Temple, E.C. 4. 
NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION —Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 
come Road, 5.W. 7. Secretary : Miss E. J. 

ck. 

NORTHBROOK SoomTy —Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students, 21, Cromwell Road, 
8.W. 7. Hon. Secretary : E. Oliver. 

ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY.—Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- 
venor Street, W.1. Secretary. Col. D. M. I 
Hoysted, CBE., DSO. 

ROYAL EMPIRE Society.—Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Secretary: George Pilcher. 

Roya SOCIETY oF ARts— has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered, on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions, 
18, John Street, Adelphi. WC. 2. Secretary . 
G. K. Menzies, 0.M.G, M.A. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Chatham House, 10, St. Jame’s Square, 
S.W. 1. Secretary Commander Stepheu, 
King Hall. 

PARSEE ASSOCIATION OF EvROPE.—London 
ca cola House, 11, Russell Road, Olympis, 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OF GREAT BEI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND.—Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N. W. il. 

VICTORIA LEAGUE.—81, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 7. 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, 0.B.E. 


10, King’s Bench Wall 
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As was the casein 1930, sport suffered through ; or two purely Indian teams can hold their own 
the political troubles which were prevalent | against the pick of the Military sides, which are 
through the year but it managed to keep its the strongest in the country. The attendances 
“ flying. Cricket perhaps was the sport at the matches in these tournaments are large, 

‘ suffered most and for the second year especially in Calcutta, where the Indian has 
in succession, the famous Quadrangular tourna- become a keen follower of the game, and 
ment in Bombay had to be postponed, through what is more thoroughly understands it. 
the Hindus refusing to participate. This was. The game is governed by the India Football 
& great pity as this tournament would have | Association in engal and the Western India 
been valuable to the selection committee of the ' Football Association in Western India, the two 
Indian Board of Cricket Control, which had to chief centres of the game, and attemps are 
select the Indian team to go to England in 1982. being made to form other ruling bodies for the 
This committee, however, kept in close touch North and South of India. 
with local tournaments all over the country Rugby Football is confined to Europeans 


and by the end of the year had formed an 
estimate of the form of over fifty players likely 
to make the journey and had ear-marked them 
for trials later on. 

Cricket and tennis are the two games which 
Indians play best as, despite the fact that India 
won the Olympic Games Hockey championship 
in 1928, the best hockey players in India are the 
Anglo-Indian and the Indian born European, 
though the game is largely played by Indians, 
the Muslims of the Punjab being very keen and 
able players. Though the Bombay cricket 
tournament did not take place the other centres 
held their Quadrangular cricket tournaments 
as usual, but even these were affected by the 

litical situation, These games were played at 

agpur, Lahore, Secunderabad and Karachi, 


The visit of the English tennis team, who were 
in India in the early part of the year, gave tennis 
a big filip, and the contact Indian players had 
with these English stars undoubtedly did a 
lot towards improving their game. In the 
International match, Great Britain beat India 
by five matches to two but the Indian players 
put up a very fine performance. 


Towards the end of the year another Inter- 
national team visited India, Japan sending a 
team consisting of Satoh, Miki, Fujikurajiro 
and Kawachi and these also proved too good 
for India’s best players. The seventeen year old 
Fujikurajiro amazed all by his wonderful play 
and he even beat his own captain, Satoh ,in the 
singles at Calcutta. India is indebted to the South 
Club, for the visits of these International teams 
and this club hopes to arrange for next year, 
a visit from a representative American tennis 
team. This contact with players of International 
repute will undoubtedly improve Indian tennis 
andit ought not to be long before India takes 
her place among the foremost tennis playing 
nations of the world. 

pocey continued to be as popular as ever 
and additional interest was given to the various 
tournaments by the fact that in 1932 India was 
to send a team to Los Angeles to defend her title 
of hockey champions ofthe world. The Bombay 
and Calcutta Customs stood out as the best sides 
of the year, the two premier tournaments, 
the Aga Khan Cup in Bombay and the Beighton 
Cup in Calcutta, being won by them. There is 
no doubt that these two sides contain the pick 
of India’s hockey talent, and furtber honours 
are bound to be their lot in 1932. 

Association Football continues to be the 

Dcipal game of the European and the Army 
n India and the pee tournaments the 
I. F. A. Shield in Calcutta, the Durand Cup in. 
Bimila and the Rovers Cup in Bombay create 


wide interest. The Indians in Bengal are taking 


and generally to those who have come to India 
from Great Britain and the usual tournaments 
were again well supported. Rugby is a game 
which has only a short season, during the mon- 
soon, but Bombay, Calcutta and a8 Tun 
successful tournaments. The Welch Regiment 
won the All-India Championship which in 1931 
was played in Calcutta. The Prince of Wales 
Volunteers and the Bombay Gymkhana were 
other successful fifteens. 

Golf is played everywhere, sometimes on 
improvised courses, like that of the Royal 
Bombay Club, but there are one or two sporting 
courses in the country, at Calcutta and Nasik, 
especially, while Gulmarg in Kashmir, has 
what is undoubtedly the best in the East. 

Boxi is booming, especially amateur 
boxing in Western India where the Bombay 
Presidency Amateur Boxing Federation ts doing 
very good work in fostering the sport. The 
Army naturally figures largely in amateur 
boxing circles in India and this is a sport which 
is aS well controlled as any other in the country. 
Bengal now has a governing body for boxing 
and steps are being taken to provide one for the 
Punjab and Northern India. The tournaments 
at Mussoorie and Lahore are well ere: 
The Military championships are held at 
Rawalpindi. 

Yachting flourishes In Bombay and Naini 
Tal, Poona and Calcutta hold regattas during 
the year. Of rowing there is little but enthusi- 
asts generally manage to organise a race or 
two in Bombay, Poona, Calcutta and Naini Tal. 

Athletics are ina © ~ way. There is an 
Olympic Council but itis onein name only, Ath- 
letics receive practically no encouragement at all 
and there is hardly a meeting in India worth 
calling the name, Calcutta, Madras and Lahore 
usually have one sports meeting a year, but 
apart from these, the budding runner, Jumper 
or fleld sportsman, has little inducement to 
keep in training. Expert coaches are badly 
needed, there is not a cinder track in the country 
and though India possesses one or two sprinters 
of merit her atheletes generally are a long wa 
behind those of Europe, The Olympic Council 
is handicapped by lack of funds which explains 
largely their comparative inactivity. 

The Turf.—Notwithstanding the general trade 
depression the Turf Clubs in India more than 
held their own and excellent sport was provided 
at all the popular venues. With the previous 
year’s champion Star of Italy out of action, Tel 
Asur accounted for the King Emperor’s Cup at 
Calcutta before coming over to Bombay to 
participate in the Western India classics of 
1932. A feature of the year was the increased 
encouragement given to indian-bred horses. 

AK summary of the chicl eventa ot 


sporting, 
to the game in increasing numbers and one! the year 1s given in tbe following Pages 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 


Travancore Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. S. C. Ghosh’s Wise as (8st. 3 lbs. )s 
Howell : 


Mr. P. C. Barna’s Aditibi (Tet. 7lbs. ), Alford 2 
The Raja of Ramnad’s Pamela pad ue hg 


9lbs.), H. McQuade 


Won by 2 lengths, llength, a ea: Time.— 
1 min. 29 3-5 secs. 


Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mrs. Godam Ali’s oe; Scar Soke 5lbs. dis 
Clarke F 


Mr. Kashi Charan’s ‘Truthful (ast, 5lbs. a“ 
Cooper 

Mr. Bashesharnath Khanna’ 8 Sivaran Latta 
(7st. 4lbs.), Selby . 

Won by a head, + length, 
Time.—1 min. 18 3-5 secs. 


Wis Highness abe Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. 
Distance 1} miles.— 
Messrs. Kasperkhan and Syed Nakib’s 
Humsiyah (9st. 10lbs.), Howell .. 


Messrs. Govindraj and Rozario’s Saifsaud 
(8st. 5lbs.), Clarke . 


. ‘length. 


2 
A. BR. Khan’s Kurdi (ist 12lbs., car. 8st. 


Hoyt 
Von by a neok: Time. er valle: 24 | secs, 
paren oe Cu gare Distance 1} miles.— 


Stewart’s Golden ay Ace. 
Peli ), Cooper 


Mrs. M. Clarke’s ee Bazar (Tet abs, ), ag 


Black 
Lt.-Col. Lane ad Capt. Sir Charles ‘Bucha- 


nan’s Snowflight (7st. 5lbs.), Leeson .. 3 


Won by halfa length. Time.—2 mins, 11 
secs. 


Barton a Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mrs. E. Battersby’s Lotus Lass (7st. 9lbs., 
carried 7st. 10lbs.), Cooper 


Mr. H. G. Gregson’s pone ment (et 
12]bs.), Howell er 


Brigadier Hill’s Dovesyke (et abs, , carried The Turf Club Cup. 
: 3 


7st. 8lbs.), Meekings 


Won by 1¢ lengths, } inet 1 ‘eueth: 
Time: 1 min. 30 2-5 secs. 


Krishnaiah Chetty Cup. Div. I. Distance 
1 mile. Other than those in Class II. 


Mr. Yacoob Swedani’s minis (7st. 131bs.), 


Behsman es se ee ese ee 1 
Mr. A. BR. Wahab’s Mascat (9st.), Raymond 2 


Mrs. E. = Kazi’s een oe Slbs. s Town- 
send . 


Won by & aioe head, = 14 venue 
Time—1 min, 54 2-5 secs. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. 
Distance 1 mile.—- 
Mrs, M. Clarke's 3 Miss Oaey (7st. 7lbs. 
Behsman .. ee oe 


Mrs. J. Ruiz’s Morny (9st.), Hoyt.. 


B. R. Marratt’s ee aug est lb. ) 
Black 


wan oe & length. Time. 1 mila 42 5- 5 


Bombay. 


The Victory Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
at f a i ti s Brey Beau aan ae ) 


Mr. Kelso’s Amsel (ast. aba. ), Harding . 
Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (8st. 4lbs.), Brace 


Won by 2 lengths, } length, neck. Time: 
2 mins. 9 1-5 secs, 


Manchester Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


oe 2 


ww e 


Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Glen Gowan et 8ibs.), 
a =e | 


B. Rosen 


Brigadier R. C. R. Hill’ g Dan tend Bet 
RS 7: 


3lbs.), 8. Black 


Mr. A. Higgins’s Lipstown (Bat, 4lbs.), Fivan 
Won by neck, 2 lengths, $ length. Time: 
1min. 15 2-5 secs. 


The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. H. A. Baigmahomed’s 
(9st. 3lbs.), B. Rosen 


H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’ 8 shipshape a. 


(9st. 8lbs.), Hutchins 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 “Indian 
Star (6st. 12lbs., car. 7st. 1lb.), Stokes .. 


Won by 4 length, 3 length, + length. 
2mins. 5 4-5 secs 


The Lloyd Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 
8S. 8. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Irish Right 
(7st. 10lbs.), B. Rosen ee 


3 


aamaicenied er 


3 


H. H. Aga Khan’s Saint Amour est obs. ) ; 


A.C. Walker Sie 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 
Wazir (9st. 8lbs.), Stokes .. oo 


Won by neck, $ length, 2 lengths. Time: 
1 min. 39 1-5 secs. 


Distance 12 miles.— 
Mr. 1. G. aad Sa’ada ee 4lbs. oe 
Whiteside... 


Mr. N. Mathradas’s Moofid (8st, Bibs. ), A 
Clarke 


Mr. Abdulla Beythoun’ 3 Yona (ast. 2lbs. De 
Hutchins 


Won by head, 2 lengths, ‘head, Time: 
8 mins. 19 1-5 secs. 


The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. T. D. Goove’s Westerham (6st. 12Ibs. 
carried 7st. 2lbs.), Whiteside ‘ 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Mount Argos (ast. 
7lbs.), A. T. Harrison 


“Grand 


H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s shipehape ee 


(9st. 8lbs.), Easton ; 


Won by 1 fength, neck, short Head: Time: 
3 mins. 18 


Racing 


The Mansfield Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr Kelso s Flourish (7st 6lbs) Harding 1 


Mr Pines Corbyn (7st 3lbs carried 7st 
4lbs ) Behsman 2 


Mr Eves Santock (7st carried 7st eae 
McQuade 


Won by neck 83 lengths neck Time - 
min 12 1 5 secs 


The Colaba Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Kelsos Amsel (8st 11lbs ) Harding 1 


Mr Pines Chabootra (7st 12lbs) Burn 2 


S S Akkasaheb Maharajas Billy Kelly 
(8st 6lbs ) Rosen 3 


Won by length neck short head Time 
1 min 401 5 secs 


The Colaba Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Mrs F G Traver’s Loose Moments (7st 
12lbs) S Black 
H #H the Maharaja of Mysores Freeman 
(8st 3lbs ) Beshman 


Won by head neck 
1 min 40 1 5 secs 


The C N Wadia Gold Cup Distance about 
14 miles — 
Mr Eves Star of Italy (9st 8lbs) C Hoyt 1 
Mr V_ Rosenthals Acumen (9st uae 
W J Sibbritt 
H H the Maharaja of Rajpiplas Melesi 
genes (8st 8lbs) G Hutchins 3 
Won by ¢ Iength 6 lengths 
‘lime—2 mins 36 secs 
The Willingdon Plate Distance 1 mile — 


H H the Aga khan s LI Draque (7st 18lbs Vi 
A C Walker 


Mr Lves May bar (8st 3lbs ) Brace 2 
Mr H A_ Baigmahomeds Mullgatawny 
(8st 1lb ) Behsman 3 


Won by 2% lengths head neck Time— 
1lmin 3915 sces 


The Grand Western Handicap Distance 1} 
miles — 
H H the Maharaja of Ra)pipla s Highness 
(8st 7lbs) W J Sibbrtt 1 


Mr H A_ Baigmahomed s en 
(7st 9lbs) A Behsman 


short head Time 


2 lengths 


H H the Aga Ahans Aveline (7st 2lbs ) , 


Stokes 
Won by neck short head ¢ length Time 


2mins 7 secs 


The Druids Lodge Handicap Distance 7 
furlongs — 


H H Maharaja of Kolhapur s Grand Wazir 


(7st 12lbs ) Stokes 


Mr A S Moloobhoys Golden Trail (8st 
2 


slbs ) E Rosen 

Mr F S Godfcev s Charmaine (8st dl ar 
W J Sibbritt 

Won by neck, head, head, Time—1 min 
25 4 5 secs 
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The A a Stakes of India Distance 1} 

miles — 

Mr Fves Some Bridge (8st 1llbs) Brace 1 

H H the Aga Khan s Nyinski (8st 11lbs Vs 
Clarke 

Mr V Rosenthal s Manipulator (8st ‘ana 
W J Sibbritt 3 

Won by ? length nech head 1ime—2 mins 
7 secs 


The Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate Distance 

7 furlongs— 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Grand 
Wazir (7st 2ibs ) Stokes 1 

Hon ble Mr H M Mehtas Spanish Wish 
(9st 3lbs) B Rosen 2 

Mr PD Habibs Sun Arch (8st lllbs) A T 
Harrison 3 

Won byanech llength shorthead Time 
1min 261 5sces 


The Cheveley Handicap Distance 1 mile, 
1 furlong — 
H HT sILhakore Saheb of Wadhwin and It 
Col 7Zorawar Singhs Pandoras Box 
(7st 3lbs carricd 7st 4Ibs) Whiteside 1 


Mr H A _ Baigmahomcds Mulligitawny 
(7st) B Rosen 2 

H H Agi Kklans Buland (9st 6lbs) A C 
Walker 3 


Won by short head head } length 
1 min 54 2 5 4ees 


lime 


The Newbury Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Mr I] ves Maybar (7st 6lbs ) McQuade 1 
Hontle Mr H M Mettas Spanish MER. 
(8st 10lbs) B Rosen 
H H the Aga hhans Buliand (9st 6lbs ” 
A C Walker 
Won by short head 3 lengths 3} Iength 
lime—1 min 3945 secs 
The Perth Plate Distance 14 miles — 
H H Maharaja of Rajpiplas Melesgenes 
(9st 4Ibs ) 1 wton 1 
Mr Lvcs Hoppv (8st 5lks) Brace 2 
Hon ble Mr H M Mehtas Red Astrachan 
(7st 10lbs ) Rosen 3 


Won by head 14 lengths shorthead Time 
2mins 62 5 secs 


ae Danebury Handicap Distance 6 fur 
ong3 — 
Mr J Ardeshirs Pobieda (8st 2lbs ) Clarke 1 


Mr Ives Saxptnce (8st 9lbs ) Brace 2 
H H Aga Khans Fl Draque (8st) W J 
Sibbritt 3 


Won by 4 nae # length 24 lengths 
Time—1 min 13 3 5 secs 


The Wellington Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Mr ives Mayhar (7st olbs) McQuade 1 
H H the Maharaja of Mysores Rosnaree 
(8st 9lbs) Bowley 2 


H H the Aga Khan s Buland (9st 10lbs Mg 
A C Walker 


Won by a head 1 length, 143 lengths Time 
11min 40 secs 
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The Flemington Plate, Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. Pine’s Money Talks (8st. 7lbs.), i 
Bowley 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Avanti (8st. 3lbs.), A. C. Walker. 


Dead 


f heat 1 


Mr. Habib Esmail’s Asterisk (7st. 10lbs.), ‘ 


§. Black . 
Dead heat, 8 jengths, 8 lengths. 
mina. 8 2-5 seca, 


The Doncaster Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

H. H. Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and Lt.- 

Col. rere oteh 8 Sermon ee 71bs. 2 
Barnett 

Mr. Eve's pees (eat, 1Ib.), faeee 


ee a M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish (9st.), 
e H ee os ee Cm) ee 
Won by neck, 1$ lengths, 1 length. Time: 
1 min. 13 8-5 secs. 


The Ayshire Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 
H. 


‘Time-—-2 


4 


H. Maharaja of Solhepar. s Narses Aes j 


8lbs.), A. O. Walker 


Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Red Astrachan (st. 
10lbs.), T. Hill oi 


Mr. Pine’s aney Talks (ast. sibs. ) Hut- 
chins 3 


Won by neck, head, + length. Time : 4 
min. 56 secs. 


Calcutta. 
st Emperor’s Cup. Distance about 1 


Capt. Elgee and Williamson’s a Asur ie, an 


# 3lbs.), Johnstone .. 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Grand Wazir ; 


(9st. 8lbs.), Obaid .. 


Mr. 8. K. Chowdhury’s Clanville (ost. sibs. , 
Marland 

Won by 2 lengths, a neck, one ‘length. Time : 
1 min. 40% sces. 


Beresford Cup. Distance 13 miles.— 
Mr. T, E. Corrie’s Saint Malachy (8st, 4lbs.), 
J. Brown. 
Mr. KE. J. cubbere Pretty Enna (Bet. sibs. d, 
Cooper . ee 
Mr. Sia: Davis’s ‘Gaany Jack (8st. 12lbs. ), 


Sleigh 
Won by 4 Jeogth, 13 lengths, neck. ‘Time— 
3 mins. 4 


Macpherson oxp, Distance 4 mile— 
Mr, A. J. Shillingford’s Flash ae aes 
car, 7st. 2lbs.), Alford ‘ 


Mr. J, Mein Austin’s Belanz (7st.), sinter. 


Miss U. Prophet’s Royal Air ne ik 
Qlbs.), Northmore .. 


Won by 4 length, 1 jeden. aiinrt head. 
Time—2 mins. 36 3-5 secs. 


ai Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr, Sajan K. alia! fe oe ig 
7\bs, ), Marland ; 


Mr. Santidas Askuran’ speed (ost, ’ ahi 
ag M. Prophit and Mr. Rose’s Roman 
cp ig (9st.), Nathnose 
Won 1d length; 2 lengths, Time—1 
mv 1-6 seca. 


1 


Metropolitan Plate. 


Vioero tn ae 


Racing, 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1# miles,—- 
Miss M. Prophit’s Royal oe Hone (ést. 
2lbs,), Northmore .. ft 
Mr. D. J. Lake § Foush ree cat Albs ), 
Alford 
Messrs. Burn ae "Holmes Johnson's 
Malbrouck (8st. 4Ibs.), Edwards .. a 8 


mon by + length; neck: 2 length. Time: 
2 mins. 4 1-5 secs. 


Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. HeVaksy: 8 eens ist oe 
Sharpe ‘ 1 


Mr. Santidas Askuren’ 8 Defend (Get ‘12lbs, , 
Scanlan ; ‘ 


Mr. Santidas ee 8 faved (ost.), fee ; 
Won by 3 lengths, neck and 14 lengths. 
Time: 1 min. 14 secs, 


Elysium Plate. Distance 11 et 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee and Mr. C. de M. 
Kellock’s Kilroe (9st.), Mara ie ae | 

Mr. J. Mcin Aneta 8 nanny = 10lbs, ae 
Parker : 

Mr. Sadaqut Hussain’ B Dawa of Hope cat 
18lbs,), Sleigh . 3 

Won by 2 length, oL lengths, it jongths. 
Time—2 mins. 21 2/5 secs. 


The Carmichael Cup. Distance 10 furlongs.— 
Mr. V. oceans asst we 1lb, ) 
Sibbritt : 
Mr. Shantidas " Askuran’ 8 Welcome Gitt 
(9st. 11b.), Scanlan dae - a 
Mr. Nannick’s Paiste Sale ane , J. 
Brown 3 


Won by a head, ‘10 lengths. ‘Time ; 2 mins, 
11 secs. 


Cup. Distance about 12 miles.— 
K. Bowte’s N aepeee ie 3lbs.), 
Pears ae 


H. H. the Maharaja of Raj ipl’ Shi pe 
(Yst. 3lbs.), Caras “a pa 


Mr, MacScott’s Pendennis (9st. sibs ) 
Dobie ; 


Won by neck, 2 lengths, 1 lengths, ‘Time— 
3 mins, 2 secs, 


Colombo. 


Newmarket Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs— 
Captain and Mrs. F, aopueks ore (8st. 
eee es ; Rae | 


Mr, E. Ephraum’s Indian Hero ae 
4 tbs. ), Clarke ; 2 
Mr. Brooke’s Off Guard (7st. aibs.), J. Rosen 3 
Won bya head. Time: 1 min. 32 4-5 secs. 
Governor’s Cup. Distance1 mile 3 furlongs.— 


Mr. G. Beton: 8 bide oe (9st. ole: ) 
Burn -1 


Mr. G. L. Lyon’ 8 Powders oe 
Warren ‘ 


Mr. Koo’s Aroostook (ost, sibs. ) O’Brien. . 
Won by a length, ; Time—2 mins, 32 ea 
Beca. 


Sibs. on 


Racing. 


Kolhapur. 


Shri Yuvaraj of Dewas Cup Distance 5 
furlongs — 


Mr E S Godfrey’s Spa (8st 4lbs), Burn . 1 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Quick ae 


fire (9st 5lbs ), Obaid ee 

Mr J Ardeshirs Four Square (7st 9lbs i 
B McQuade 

Won by 2 lengths, 2} leneths and 1 length 
Time 1 mun 8} secs 

Sur Leshe Wilson Cup Distance about 1 mule 

5 furlongs 130 yards 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur » =o 
(7st 8lbs ) Bhimrao ee 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 8 Noor 
Saylid (8st 7lbs) A K Obaid 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Arkan 
(7st 7ibs ), Fletcher es 

Won by 2 lengths, 5 lengths , 14 lengths 
lime—3 mins 21 secs 


S Akkasaheb Mahara) Cup Distance 1} 
miles — 


wa 


Mr Yusuff Haroons Devha (8st), A K 
1 


Obaid 


Mrs Goolam Alis Old Scar (9st) W G 
2 


Thompson 


Mr D D Nimabalkar’s Swank (8st 91bs » 
C Hoyt 


Won by 6 lengths 4 lengths, 2 lengths 
‘Lime—2 mins 15 2 5 secs 
Lahore. 


Indian Grand National Dustance about 3 
miles — 


Mr N Calders Var Plum (9st 7lbs), Mr 
1 


Sherston 


Mr H N Maclaurins Half Note (10st 
121lbs) Mr Ldward 


Captain L M H_ Benn’s Galtee Princess 
(10st 6lbs ) Captam L M H Benn 


Won by 3 lengths 4 lengths, 14 lengths 
Time—-6 mins 20 secs 


Lucknow. 
Indian Mulitary Steeplechase 
miles — 
Mr H N 
10lbs ), Mr Barlow 
Capt P J Hillard s Just Cause (12st 8lbs ), 
Owner 
Capt J R Charles Kelly (Lost 7lbs ), Mr 
Henecker 
Wonbyaneck aheadandahead Time— 
4mins 31 secs 


Dilkhusa Hurdles 


Distance 2} 


Distance 14 mules 


Maj J C Walkers Wedding Day (11st ‘ 


8lbs ), Fownes 

Mr J Thompsons Calva (9st olbs ) ae 
Anderson 

Mr J D Scott’s Orion’s Felt (ost, 4ibs - 
Libott 


Won by 2% lengths, 2 lengths, 4 lengths 
T™ime—2 mins, 4 secs. 


3 


Maclaurin’s Half Note (10st : 
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The Army Cup —Distance 7 furlongs — 
Maj-General H K_ Bethell’s and Capt 


W M Nemill’s Honey Mooner ov 
1llbs ), Capt Newill ; 


Maj W B re uaa (11st 12 1bs ) 
Capt Hulliard 


Mr D W Heneker’s Absorbent (10st 
18lbs ), Mr Heneker 


Won by ; length, 24 lengths, a fick: 
Iime—1 min 31 4 5 secs 


Civil Service Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 
oe eee 8 Winslow (7st 1lilbs), 
OW. ee 


Capt E H Lea’s Nour Jehan 
(7st 10lbs) J O’Neale 
Messrs C B Farrarand C W 
Toshs Frefineyking (8st 

10lbs ), Edwards 


Won by 2 lengths, dead heat and short head 
Time—1 min 28 2 5 secs 


1 
Dead heat 2 


Madras. 


ie Geese of Venkatagiris Cup Distance 
miles — 
The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Chianti (Ost ), 
Brown 1 
Mr Newton Davis’ and Captain Wilkins 
Sivaji (9st 5lbs ), Forsyth 2 
Jayadevi’s 
Southey 
Won by 1} lengths, 14 length, short head 
Time—2 mins 12 2 5 secs 
The Cochin Cup Distance 14 miles — 
Mr Talb’s Charter (8st 2lbs.), Thompson 
Mr Kadums Grand Boy (9st 2lbs), 
Forsyth 
Mr Rangilla’s Jewel (7st lilbs), Adley .. 3 


Won bya head 2lengths,4 length Time— 
2 mins 55 secs 


The Merchant’s Cup Distance 1 mule, 1 


furlong — 
H H the Maharaja of Mysore’s Polecat 
(9st 8lbs ), Duckenfleld 1 


Lady Beatnx Stanley and Miss Stanley’ 8 
Bridal Knot (8st 13lbs ), Southey 2 

H H the Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Re- 
compense (7st 1lb ), White 3 


Won by a head, 1 length, head 


Highwayman (9st /7lbs), 
3 


1 


The BobbiiCup Distance 1 mile 
for Arabs — 
Mr Ternoolji’s Hazima (8st 8lbs ), Forshty 1 
Mr Hazamy’s Isfoog (7st 9ibs ), Townsend 2 
Mr Jaleel’s Shivara) (7st 8ibs) O’Neale . 3 
Won by short head, 1} length, # length 
Time—l1l min 61 1-5 secs 


The Kirlampudi Cup Dhustance : furlongs.— 
Handicap for horses in class II 
Mrs Clarke’s Lady Primrose a 2Ibs )s 
Forsyth 


Handicap 


S A A Annamalai Chettiar 8 Dupplin 
(8st. 5lbs ), Packham 
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Hee! Sir Ismail Sait’s Caligulas rit ae 
ton ai 1 length, ib lengths, 1 me 
Time—l min. 1 2-5 secs. 


The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and 
distance.— 
Messrs. Mansander’s and Bewe’s vines 
Pippin (7st. 10lbs.) Gunn . ‘a 


Mr. Murphy’s Dargos (9st. 6Ibs. ay, Wells .. 2 


Raja of Parlakimedi’s Snow Een ae 
13lbs.), Robertson .. . 3 


Won by 1 length, 14 isagtha: } length. 
Time—1 min. 55 secs. 


Mysore. 


R, 0. T. (. Cup. Distance 1} mile.— 


H. E. Sir George Stanley's pounce? hal 
5 lbs.), Townsend .. -1 


©. EK, Cuttings’ Bowler (8st. ib), Brown ie @ 


Newman Saunders’ 
Spackman 


Won by a neck, rv lengths, 1 ae 
Time—2 mins. 16 2-5 secs. 
Bobbili Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Rambhoy Kashibhoy’s Mushoor ue 11lbs aL 
McQuade... 


A, Kadir’s Platinum (Ost. 10lbs. ) Clarke . 
Mrs. J. ae Marshall’s sia (9st. - 
packm ee 

Won by a igiatih Time—1 re 39 seCB. 


Vulcan ox 4lbs. ss 


Ootacamund. 


The Governor's Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs.— 
Mrs. Gregson’s Sekar es ee oo a 
Cooper ; 
Mr. Govindraj’s val “Hak (at 
Townsend .. ee 


Mr. Irwin's Marcasite (7st. 11Ibs, ), ‘Burn . . 8 
Won by ¢length. Time—2 mins. 25 3-5 secs. 


The Nilgiri Plate—Distance 6 furlongs.— 

H. EK. Sir G. eae ee Os i 
Townsend .. 

The Rajah of Ramnad’ 8 ‘giasious ae 
(8st. 51bs.), McQuade 2 

The Raja of Bobbili’s cau Compbell (st 
7lbs.), Meekings .. . 3 

Won by 14 lengths ; 1 length, a head. Time— 
1 min. 17 1-5 secs, 


The Banganapalle Cup (Div. I). Distance 7 


furlongs.— 

Mr. Gregson’s vey Beatrice sik Ilb. uae 
Cooper is 

The Raja of Ramnad’s Orehis (8st. Tbs ),L. 
McQuade... 

Mr. Hazamy’s Shanawaz 
Shaukat Ali ba 


Won by a short head. Time—1 ‘ani a 
2-6 secs, 


(7st, sibs. d 


9lbs . 
2 


Racing. 


The Banganapalle Cup (Div. IJ.) Distance 
7 furlongs.— 


Mr. ene roe iat Olbs ) 
Wreghitt 

Col. Hill’s Dive Syke (Sst, ), “Meckings a208 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s penen Se 2lbs.), 
Cooper : . 8 

Won by a short head. Time—1 mia 31 
3/5 secs. 


The Yendayar Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Gregson’s zone eens ie, 2Ibs.), 
Cooper ss «J 
Mr. Govindaraj‘s Valhaki (Bat. 5lbs. 5, Town- 
send . 2 


Mr. Irwin’s Marcasite (Bet, ols. ), Bowley ... 3 


Won by 2 length, 4 length, 14 lengths, 
Time—1 min. 45 secs. 


Poona 


The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and 
Distance.— 
Mr. W. Bird’s Jassir (7st. 7)bs.), 8. Black . 


Mr. Abdulla PeVEOUnS Yona et Ilb. - 
Rylands , 


Mr. J. Cline’s Cold Steel (st vibe carte 
7st. 9lbs.), Harding . 3 

Won by 6 lengths, neck, 2 lengths. 
3 mins. 5 2-5 secs. 


The September Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s hal 
kumar (8st. 8lbs.), Obaid.. 1 


Mr. M. R. Patel’s Eagle’s sek (7st. Olbs. ), 
H. McQuade : eo 


H. If. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Alor at 
8lbs.), T. Hill ‘ ‘8 

Won by 4 length, head, peeks “‘Time— 
2 mins. 8 3-5 secs. 


The Western India Stakes. Distance 1} 
miles.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpivla’s Melesi- 
genes (8st. 10lbs.), Bowley ‘ Po | 


H. H. the Aga Khan’s ee (et abs. d 
A. C. Walker 


Mr. Kelso’s Amsel (7st. 10lbs.), Harding .. 3 


Won byneck, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Times: 
2 mins.8 8-5 secs. 


“Time : 


The Vauxhall Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H. the Aga Khan’s neoe (8st. 2lbs.), 
A. C. Walker es card 


Mr. Kelso’s Birdwood (7st. 4lbs.), 8. Black.. 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ehe 
Narayan (8st. 10lbs.), Obaid 5% .3 
Won by neck, neck and 1 length. Time— 
1 min. 13 3-5 secs. 


The me Leger Plate. Distance R. C. and 


tance.— 
H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayaku- 
mar (7st, Zlbs.), Bhimrao... .. «oh 


Cricket. 


H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Little Bob 
(7st 10lbs } Obaid 

H H Maharaja of Rajpiplas Concillator 
(7st 9lbs),S Black : 


Won by short heady head, neck Time— 


Z2mins 49 secs 
The Paddock Plate Distance 6 furlongs ~ 
H H the Maharaja of Mysore’s Hillcot (8st ; 


10lbs ), T Hull 
Nr J Reynolds ’Vanda, (9st) J W Brace 2 
Messrs L S Lalvani and h 8S Malkanis 
Galumph (8st 12lbs ), Behsman 3 
Won by short head, 1 length, 2 lengths 
Time—}i min 141 5 secs 
The Ganeshkhind Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr Pine’s Puffin (7st 5lba car 7st 6lbs ), 
S Black 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur's alee 
Narayan (8st 7lbs ), Obaid 
Mr Kelsos Flourish (8st 2lbs ), Harding 


Won by 1 length head 4 length Time— 
1lmin 141 5 secs 


The Burnett Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Mr A Lookmanjis Bayonne (7st 12lbs), 


Spackman 
Mr W W Pole Fletcher’s Epos (8st 111bs ), 
Raymond 2 
Captam F Fenwicks Neguac (8st 9lbs ), 
Davison 3 
Won by short head, } length, 1 length 
Time —1 min 42 secs 


The Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 
H H the Aga Khans Buland (9st 2\bs), : 
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Hon Mr. H M. hal Spanish Loca (9st.), 
Davison. 

H H. the Maharaja “of t Kolhapur one is 
Narayan (8st 7ibs ), O 

Won by 1 length, 1 en h, 4 len ae 
Time—1 min 412558 : et 


The Criterion Distance 7 furlongs — 


Messrs A A Begmahomed s Jnr and 7. 
Harrison’s Crusty (7st ), Fletcher 

H H the Aga Khans Niunski (8st ay 
A C Walker 2 

Mr M C_ Patel’s Restoration (Qlbs. », 
Howell 

Won by 1} lengths, 4 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time—1 min 28 secs 


Secunderabad. 


3 Residents Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Mr Yussut Haroon’s Devaka (Ost ) Bowley 1 
Mr 1 Harrisons Raisina (8st 2lbs), 

Harrison . 2 
Nawab Moinud Dowlah’s (8st 

llb ), Leeson , 3 


Won by 3 lengths Time —1 min. 35 secs 


Fakhrul Mwik Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Capt McTLiligot’s Eager Mike (8st 5lbs ) 
Townsend 1 

erie ety Dowlah’s Playday (ant 

bs 

Nawab Mir Mahdi Alt Khan’ 8 Vavimater: 
(8st 8ibs ), Thompson 

Won by 3 length Time—1 min 47 2 5 secs, 


Jayadevi 


A C Walker 
CRICKET. 
Karachi Sind Pentangular — Secunderabad Quadrangular Cricket Iourna- 
The Muslims beat the Luropeans by 289 runs ment — 
in the Final Hindus 182 and 89 (for 6 wickets ) 
Europeans 73 and 196 
d2 

oe ee Muslims 161 and 295 


Europeans 84 and 65 


Lahore Northern India Quadrangular Cricket 
Tournament — 


Final Central Punjab, 252 and 180 
N W F Province, 154 and 138 


Nagpur Quadrangular Cricket Tournament — 
Final Muslims 337 
Christians, 101 and 88 


Parsis 90 and 245 
Final, Mushms 140 and 146 (for 4 wickets) 
Hindus 104 and 178 


course Moinddullah Cricket Tourna. 
ment — 
Final Bombay Free Looters, 421 and 389 
Aligarh University, 258 and 120 


TENNIS 


Allahabad. 


All India Tennis Tournament — 
Men’s Singles D N Capoor beat Ahad 
Hussain 3 5, 7 5,5 7,2 6,61 


Women’s Singles Masa Leila Bow beat 
Mrs McKenna, 61, 6-1. 


Women’s Doubles Mrs McKenna and Miss 
Roberts beat Mrs Shepherd and Miss de 
Beaufort, 7-5, 6 2. 

Men’s Doubles E V Bobb and Ahad Hus- 
sain beat Michaelmore and Brooke Edwards, 
64,3 6,632 

Mixed Doubles —E V Bobb and Miss Ro. 
berta beat Ahad Hussain and Misses Leila- 
Row, 10-8, 6 3 
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Bombay. 


Western India Tennis Tournament.— 
Men’s Singles: Suvarna beat Khardekar: 
6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 
Women’s Singles: Miss Leila Row beat Miss 
Woodbridge, 6-0, 6-1. 


Men’s Doubles: A. C. Pereira and Gupte 
beat Ghorpade and Khardekar, 6-4, 6-1. 


Women’s Doubles: Miss Woodbridge and 
Mrs. Mackenzie beat Mrs. Moir and Mrs. 
Bell, 6-3, 6-4, 


Mixed Doubles: Kamruddin and Miss Steb- 
bing beat Miss Woodbridge and Fox, 
7-9, 6-4, 7-5. 

Invitation Tennis Tournament.— 

Men’s Singles: Austin beat Andrews, 6-4, 

4-6, 6-4. 


Men’s Doubles: Austin and Olliff beat 
Andrews and Horn, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 


Mixed Doubles: Kamruddin and Miss Steb- 
bing beat Wallis Myers and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzile, 6-3, 6-4. 


Calcutta. 


International Tennis.— 


Great Britain beat India by five matches to 
»# two. 


Singles: M. Sleen beat E, D. Andrews, 


H, W. B. Austin beat V. Bobb, 6-8, 7-3. 
EK. D. Andrews beat E. V. Bobb, 6-2, 6-1. 
H. W. B, Austin beat Mohan Lal, 7-5, 6-2. 


Doubles: Sham Sher Singh and D. N. Kapoor 
beat A. Wallis Myers and J. 8. Olliff, 4-6, 
7-5, 6-2. 


H. W. B. Austin and J. S. Olliff beat L, 
Brooke-Edwards and Hodges, 6-0, 9-7. 


-3 
-1 


E. D. Andrews and Horn beat Ramaswami 
and Ahad Hussain, 6-4, 10-8. 


Bengal Championships,— 
Men’s Singles: G. P Hughes beat Perkins, 
6-4, 6-1, 6-1, 6-0. 


Tennis, Hockey. 


Women’s Singles: Miss J. Sandison beat 
Mrs, Stork, 6-4, 6-2, 


Men’s Doubles: G, P. Hughes and A. M. D. 
ov pet x Ueda and Y. Kitagawa, 


Mixed Doubles: L. Brooke Edwards and 
Miss J. Sandison beat Hodges and Mrs. 
Stork, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 


Delhi 


Army Championships, Singles Final— 
F./Lt. Henderson Brooks beat Lt. G. Petti- 
grew, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 3-7, 6-2. 


Doubles Final: Capt. C. Hooke and S./Sgt° 
Wells beat 8q. Ldr. Murphy and F./Lt 
Harrison, 0-8, 6-1, 8-6. 

Delhi Championship Women’s Singles— 

Miss Sandison beat Miss Row , 6-8, 6-2. 

Men’s Singles: G. P. Hughes beat Raghubar 
Dayal, 6-2, 6-2, 6-0, 


Mixed Doubles Open: Miss Sandison and 
L. 8. Deane beat Mrs. Simon and @G. P, 
Hughes, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 


Mixed Doubles Handicap: Mrs. Chaterjee 
and Bishambar Dayal (—2/6) beat Mrs 
wes and E. W. Grindal (--15 4/6) 6-0, 

Junior Championships— 


Sura) Prakash beat O. E. Wade, 6-1, 7-5, 


Poona. 


The results of the P. Y. C. Gymkhana Tourna- 
ment were -— 


oe Singles: Powar beat Vanarse, 7-5, 


Men’s Doubles: Kanan and Vanarse beat 
Pudumji and Vartak, 


Women’s Singles: Mrs. Stephens beat Miss 
Coplestone. 


Mixed Doubles: Miss Coplestone and Powar 
Lids Neg Rustumji and Pudumji, 2-6, 


HOCKEY. 
Bombay. Lucknow. 
Aga Khan Hockey Tournament— Ramlal Memorial Cup— 
bay Customs .. os -- 2 goals Cantonment Sports Club .. ~» 1 goal. 
Ajmere Loco Sports Club .. «» 1 goal, § Lucknow Christian College a Nil. 
Calcatta. New Delhi. 
Belghton Cup Tournament— All-India Inter-Rallway Hockey Tournament— 
Caloutta Customs .. ne .- 2 gools, Bengal Nagpur Railway .. aS goals. 
B. N. Riy. Regiment es or a. East Indian Raliway 1 goal 


Football, Rugby, Golf, Polo. g2r 
FOOTBALL. 
Bombay. Calcutta. 

Rovers Cup Tournament— I, a at ee eer 5 
Royal West Kents . ue oals and Light infan as os goais 
16th Field Brigade aes Foal,  Durhams .. 1 goal. 

The Cooch Bihar Cine: 

Harwood League— Mohan Bagan és ie .. 2 goals 
Division I: Duke of Wellington Regiment. Bhowanipore ea ‘ Nil. 
Division II: Bombay City Police. International Match— 

Europeans .. : < goals 

Gossage Cup— Indians Mes ais ee il. 
B. B. & C. I. Rly, . oa 
City Police .. él. Simla. 

International — Inter-Railway Football Tournament— © 
England 5 goals | E. I. Railway .. goals 
Scotland - 1 goal. N. W. Railway... goal, 

RUGBY. 
Bombay. Calcutta. 
pomey Baguy Tournament— 
Bombay Gymkhana 8 points. |All-India Rugby Tournament~ 
Prince of Wales Volunteers Nal. Welch Regiment 413 points 

International Match— . a 
England .. ea 8 points, Prince of Wales Volunteers 8 points. 
Scotland .. ee a 3 points. 

GOLF. 
Bombay. Nasik. 


England won the England vs. Scotland Golf 
Match by 14 points to 13. 
Calcutta. 
Indian Golf Champlonship— 
G. P, Pakenham Walsh beat E. L. Watts, 12 
and 11. 


All-India Women’s Championship— 

Mrs. Duncan beat Mrs. Laird, 8 and 7. 
Merchants’ Cup Competition— 

Jardine Skinner & Co., 533. 
International Match— 

Scotland :—10 Matches. 


The President’s Cu 
J. R. Abercrombie, 76. 


The Gymkhana Cu 
J. R. Abercrombie, 78, 


Ladies Bogie, Handicap.— 
Mrs. Montgomery, 2 down. 
Men’s Foursomes.— 


Sandeman and Herapath beat Owen and 
Barber, 4 and 2. 


Western India Cham a EPEC EE 
Prall beat Irvine, 6 up and 56 to play. 
The Bombay Ban 


gle.— 
Miss Wiles beat Mrs. Greening, 4 up and 8 to 
play. 
Poona. 


Governor’s Cup.— 
England :—5 Matches. Farbrother beat Collins 2 up. 
POLO. 
Calcutta’ Indian Polo Tournament— Lahore: Indian Cavalry Open Polo Tourna- 
Jodhpur ae an ee ee 
Central India Horse 3 goals, ite eae Me ak a , : See 
ght Cavalry ve goa 
sec et mes ee goals, Delhi: Radha Mohan Polo Tournament— 
Calcutta 3 goals. 10th Hussars on 4 goals. 
Scinde Horse 3 goals. 


Calcutta: The Ezra Handicap Tournament— 


Jaipur Pilgrims .. . 12 goals. 
Calcutta oa : 5 goals. 
Jodhpur: Duke of wounenene Tournament— 
Jodhpur és .- 8 goals, 
oth Pauasars 7 goals. 
Poona: Poona Open Polo Tournament— 
Royal Dragoons .. “ .- 8 goals, 
8rd Cavalry es oe -. 2 goals, 


Delhi: Prince of Wales Polo Tournament— 


Central India Horse ae -- 5 goals. 

16/19th Hussars 3 goals. 
Meerut: Meerut Summer Tournament— 

10th Royal Hussars on goals, 

Black Watch = -» 6 goals, 
Mysore: Mysore Polo Cup— 

Royal Dragoon .. 3% .. 6 goals, 


Jaipur 1 goals, 


22 Boxing Builhards. 
BOXING. 


Lahore, 


rmy and Air Force Champronships— 
By ween —Pte. Gunter (Essex Regiment) 
eat L/Cpl Wood (Leicestershire Regiment) 


Bantamweight —-Pte Rotter (King Shrop 
shire Light Infantry) beat L/Bdr Smith 
(Royal Artillery) 


Featherweight —L/Cpl Carl (Leicesters) beat 
Sig Williams (Royal Signals) 


Officers Featherweight —Lieut Hose 
(Beds and Herts) beat Tieut Wall (Royal 
Artillery) 


Officers Lightweight —F/O Hanson (Royal 
Air Force) beat 2/Lieut Wilson (Royal 
Artillery) 


Boys Featherweight —Boy Impey (60th 
Rifies) beat Boy Wing (Leicestershires) 


Boys Bantamweight —Boy James (Royal 
Regt ) beat Boy Cray (Royal Sussex) 


Officers Welterweight —Lieut Evans (Royal 
Scots) beat Lieut Pine Coffin (Devons) 


Officers Light Heavyweight —Lieut Mac 
Leod (45th Rattary s Sikhs) ko 2/Lieut 
Hollist (Royal Sussex) 


Lightweight —I /Cpl Clements (Gordons) beat 
Pte Turner (East Surveys) 


Middleweight —Brd Ward (Royal Artillery) 
eat C S M Wheeler (Army Physical 
taining Staff) 

Light Heavyweight —L/Cpl Picket (Royal 

Berkshire Regt) beat LCpl Thompson 
(East Yorkshires) 


Heavyweight —Pte Mackenzie (Scaforths) 
beat I Cpl Shotbolt (Beds and Herts) 


Welterweight —Pte Lewis (Royal Regt) 
beat LCpl Turk (52nd Light Infantry) 


Mussoorie. 
Individual Army Competition (Finals)— 


Flyweight —L Cpl Wood (1st Leicesters) 
beat I A C Tove (R A F )—The fight 
being stopped in the second round 


Bantamweight -—-L Cpl Hernott (1st Black 
Watch) lost to Pte Kentish (Beds and 
Herts) on pomts 


Lightweight —Sgt Preston (RIF) _ beat 
Pte Moore (Beds and Herts ) on points 


Welterweight —Pte Lewis (ist Royal 
Regt) beat Gnr Webb (12th Bty RA) 
on points 


Middleweight —Pte Thomas (KOY 
LI) wasko by 8S C M Wheeler (AS 
P T ) 1n the first round 


light Heavyweight —Pte Huggins (1st 
Hants) ko Pte Cox (1st Devons) in the 
second round 

Heavvweight —Pte Howl (Royal Berks) 
lost to Pte McKenzie (Seaforths) on points 


Featherweights —L A C Varley (RAF ) 
beat L Cpl Devlin (RIF ) on points 


Public Schools Competition— 


Flyweight —G Fonseca (St Georges) beat 
G Dias (St Fidelis) on points 


Featherweight -—-N Gibson (St Georges) 
beat M Pereira (St Fidelis) on points 


Lightweight —N O Neil (St Georges) beat 
F Hayes (St Fidelis) on points 


Welterweight —V Turner (St Georges) 
was ia by M Robbins (St Fidehs) on 
poin 


Middleweight —H McHugh (St Georges) 
lost to S Simons (St Fidelis) on points 


Heavyweight —P Murphy (St Georges) 
beat L Brown (St Hidelis) on points 
Bangalore 
Pat Mills beat Gunboat Jack on points 


Pat Mills vs Arthur Soares Soares disquali 
fied in 5th round 


Bombay 


Gunboat Jack beat Pat Mills on points 

Gunboat Jack ko Miiton Kubes in the 7th 
round 

Gunboat Jack ko Seaman Jordan in the 
9th round 


Colombo. 
Gunboat Jack ko Tiger Lee in the 8th round 
Gunboat Jack ko George V ells in 2nd round 


Madras 


Gunboat Jack beat Pat Mills on points 
sional Jack ko Fah Merchant in the 8th 
roun 


BILLIARDS 
Calcutta All India Billards Champlonship— 


Begg, 1,000 


Buchanan 9345 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bombay Matsumoto Challenge Cup (Base Hoghunters Cup 


ball) — 
Americans 9 runs 
General Motors, 2 runs 


Sherpur Jheel Kadir Cup— 
Capt Richards on Manifest 


Poona 


Heavywelght— 
Mr, Adye on Bayleaf 


Hoghunters Cup  Lightweight— 


Mr Pettit on Gold Finch 


All India Championship Clay Pigeon 
Shoot (Kazi Cup) — 
Capt Blaber 


Who's 


ABDUL HAMID, KHAN Banapur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State. b. 15 October 1881. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ,: Government College, Lahore. 
Judge, 1909 ; Supdt. of the Census Operations 
1911; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts. as Mashir Mal; Fellow of the Punjab 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 1915; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
O.B.E. (1918); C.LE. (1923). Appointed 
by the Government of India Chairman of the 
Banking Enquiry Committee for the Cen- 
trally Administered Areas, 1929-30. Delegate 
at the Assembly of League of Nations in 1931. 
Address: Kapurthala. 


ABDUL KARIM, Mauvravi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner; Member, Council 
of State Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
aince 1926 b. 20 Aug. 1863. m. Ayesha Khatun 
of Calcutta. Educ: Sylhet and Calcutta. Started 
a8 a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years; lnspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications: History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali; 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in English; and Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English), Address: 
18-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 


ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K.CI.E (1917) 6. 1866; formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C.I.E.); on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns, 1894-5; has been an 
M.L.A. since 1923; received title Nawab 
1915; and Kaisar-i Hind gold medal 1929. 
Address : Peshawar. 


ABERCROMBIE, Joun Roserrson, M.L.C., 
Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham & Co., 
Ltd., b. June 11, 1888. m. Elsie Maude d. of 
E. W. Collin late 1.0.8. Zdue: Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910; 
oined I. A. R. O. Feb. 1915. Joined 18th 

.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916—March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918—Feb. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925; President 1930; Member Bombay 
Legislative Council 1925-26 and 1930-31. 
Address: Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 


ABHEDANANDA, His HOLINESS SREEMAT 
SwAMI, Ps.D. (New York); President, 


ACLAND, RicHaRD DYKE, The R 


ADVANI, MorsRam SHOWEIRAM, 
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Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author. 6. Oct. 
2, 1866. KHduc: Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur. Publications: Reincarnation; Spiritual] 
Unfoldment; Philosophy of Work; How to 
be a Yogi; Divine Heritage of Man: Self 
Knowledge (Atma Jnan)* India and her 
People; Gospel of Ramakrishna; Sayings of 


Ramakrishna: Human Affection and 
Divine Love; Great Saviours of the 
World, “The Doctrine of Karma”: 


“The Religion of the Twentieth Century; 
* Lectures and Addresses in India; ’’ and a 


number of pamphlets in English and 
Bengali ; Founder and Editor of 
Biswa-Bani, an illustrated Bengali 


monthly Magazine of the R. K. V. Society. 
Address" 13/B, Raja Raj Kissen Street, 
Calcutta. 


ACHARYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A.. Public 


Worker and Journalist. 6. 1876. m. Rukman 
Ammal, in 1894, Two sons, Kdue’ at the Madras 
Christian College. Lecturer, 1896 to 1902 : Head 
Master, 1902-1917; independent political 
worker since 1917. Publvcations: Portraits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
“ Kumuda”’ a drama, “ Dasaratha ™ a tragedy, 
‘Shri Krishna Karna Mrita,’’ ‘‘ The’”’ Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Indo-Britannia, 
etc.; elected as a Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chinglepet cum §S, 
Arcot Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 19238 
and 1926. Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress. Ad- 
dress : 46, Lingha Chetti Street, Madras, E, 


ight Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). 6. 1881. 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905- 
Priest 1906; Curate St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; 8. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address: 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


Kalger-|- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hy Jera 
bad Educational Society. 6. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev.Charles Voysey. Kduc. The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Practised in Karachi, 
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1892-1904, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, AHMED, KaprenuD-DIn M.I A., Bar-at Lay 
e 


1904; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911 Serv 
ed in Thana, Surat District Judge, Broach 
1917-1022 and District enOees Nasik, until 
June 1924 Adarese No 6, Bungalow, Can 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 


AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED SHAR 
GOIE (1902), GCSI (1911), GCVO 
(1923) , KCIE (1898), LLD, Hon Camb 
b 1875, Brillant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ist 
Class, has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Ccntral Asia and India , head of Ismai) 
Mahomedans , granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 gunsin recogni- 
tion of loyal services duriug European War 
Publication India in Transition. Address 
Aga Hal), Bombay 


AGARWALA LaLA GIRDHARILAL BA 

Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member 
First Legislative Assembly 6 16th Feb 1878 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lal Gupta, BA, 
LLB, Vakil, High Court (Muttra) duc 

Agra College, BSM,London Moved resolu 

tion in Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc 27th Sept 

1921 at Simla and Bull to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and_ Barristers Was 
Director, Moradabad Spmning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co, Ltd for 6 years , orginal. 
member, U P Chamber of Commerce , Secry — 
U P Hindu Sabha Blected Member of 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province, 
President, Agarwal Seva Samiti (Social Service 
and Scouting) Publiateons an article re 
use of aircraft during war in “‘ Legitimite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,’ Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre emption , Member 
Hindu Law Research Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University Addreos 

33, George Town, Allahabad 


AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur (1923) 06 1874 
eldest ¢ of Aga Akbar Shah gs of H H the 
First Aga Khan, m e d of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Educ English 
and Persian Hon ADC toH E H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad 1918, Hon Private 
Secretary to H H the Aga Khan, 1900 
ex President Poona Suburban Municipality 
1925 to 1981 Founder and President Ser 
vants of Islam Society Poona 1926, Direc- 
tor, Queen Marvs Technical School for Dis 
abled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee since 1923, 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927, President, Poona District Mushm 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928 | 
Address 18, Connaught Road, Poona | 


AHMAD, Dr Zla-Uppin, CIE, MA 
Ph D,D8c,MLA, Pro Vice-Chancellor 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 19201928 b 
1878 Educ Aligarh Tmn Coll , Cambridge 
(Sir Isaac Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph 
Pa oes YD Be ;) aeoier of Calcutta 

y mmn ; Address Member 
Legislative Assembly, New Delht 


and Advocate, Calcutta High Court , 
Landholder 6 1886 EHéduc.: at the Malda 
Govt. High English School and at Magdalene 
Coliege, Cambridge Called to the Bar in 
1910, Member University Court, Decca 

Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Ranyats 

Association and its Hon Secretary, takes 
great interest in agriculture, was ele td 
Presdt , Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917, Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co, Ltd , Calcutta Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 
1922 27. elected its Patron, 1929 Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Counci) in 
1920 , elected member, Legislative Assemblv, 
1921 23 1924 26, 1927 30 re elected again In 
1980 from the Rajshahi Division , Founder of 
Parhamentary Muslim Party m Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1925 and its Chief Whip 

Member Central National Mahomedan Agsou , 
Calcutta Member Governing Body of Indian 
Rationalistic Society, Calcutta, Member, 
Democratic Party m Indian Legislature 1921- 
24, Vice President, Anjumani Woizain, 
Bangala Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, 1929 31 Publsecations Handbook of 
Equity, Roman Law etc Addrese 10 Hastings 
Street, Calcutta Bishwanathpur  hansant 
PQ Malda (Bengal) 


AHMED, KHAN BAHADUR KAZI SIR AZI70 


DIN, Kt, CIE,OBE,ISO Chiet Minister 
Datia State b 7 Apml 1861 Educ at 
Gonda High School m d of Mirza Mahomed 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda 1893 
Served in the P C 8, U P, for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt Durector 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U P , was 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amur 
of Kabul during his Indian tour , services lent 
to Bharatpur State in 1910 for employment as 
Rev Member of Council of Regency, trans 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Go 
vernment servic 1n 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judiia] Minister, appointed Chief Minis 
ter Datia, 1n 1922 Is member of the Court 
ofthe Delhi University and Aligarh Um 
versity and Trustee Agra College Member 
Senate of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907 20 and Member 
Royal Asiatic Society London , State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State President St 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St Johns Gate, London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalem Publica 
trons Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H M King George 
VandH R H the Prince of Wales 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U FP Land Revenue Act, translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedings of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911 
Address Datia 


AIRMAN, Davrp Wary, O1E_ £2912), 


Consulting Engineer to the Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust, 6. 8 December 1863 
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Edue.* Cooper’s hili m Marion Drummond 
Stewart. Joined P W D,1885 Retd ,1918 
Pubhecatwon Roorkee treatise on water 
supply, Consulting Eng'neer for the Cawnpore 
Water-Work, etc. Address Charleville, 2, 
Simla; and 18 Clyde Road, Lucknow 


AINSCOUGH, THOMAS MaRTLAND, CBE 
(1925), M Com, rT RGS His Majesty s Se 
nfor Trade Commissioner tn India and Ceylon 
b 1886 m Mabel, d of the late W Lincolne 
of Ely,Camhs twos one d Kdue Man- 
chester Gr School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University In bvsiness in China 
1007-12 Spl Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914, Sec, Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916, Sec, 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917, 
Expert Assist to Perslan Tariff Revision Com 

mission 1920 Member ofthe Royal Asiatic 
Society, Central Asian Society and Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arta Publications 

Notes from a Frontier" Address Bengal 
Club, Calcutta 


AITYANGAR, CHETLURU DOURAISWAMI, BA, 
BL High Court Vakil Chittoor and Member, 
Legislative Assembly b 1873 Edue Madras 
Christian College and Taw College School 
master for two years then Vakil from July 
1899, occupied offices of President District 
Congress Committee Dist Conference etc 
President Taluk Board and Chairman 
Municipa) Council Chittoor for some years 
President, Andhra Provincial Conference, 
1928, President, Postal and R M 8 Union, 
Madras Province 1929 Publications Estates 
Land Act m Telung Sm Venkatesa o 
the First Archa , Gandhi Unveiled. Address 
Chittoor. 


ALI, A F M AppuLl, MA 0D 1884 Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul LatifKhan C I E 
Educ St Xaviers Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute Calcutta 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 placed on special duty Political Depart 

ment Bengal as Special Press Censor Sept 
1918 to March 1919 Police Magte Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 Appt 

Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India and 
Ex Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt 

of India, April 1922 Secretary to the India 
Histonca] Records Commission Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member ofthe Executive Com 

mittee, District Charitable Society Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School, Member, Exe 

cutive Committee of the Benga) Olympic 
Association Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bengal Flying Club Secretary, 
Calcutta Historical Society , Vice President, 
Calcutta Mahomedan Orphanage Governor 
of the Refuge for the Homejess ana Help)ess 
and the Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention, 
Address 8, Turner Street, Calcutta, 
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ALI, Kaan BaHaDUR MIR ASAD, 
Merchant Jagirdar 6 August 1879. 


m to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d_ of 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung Bahadur of Hvdera- 
bad (Deccan) EZdue Nizam Coll , Hyder- 
abad Hon Magte, Madras, 1912 Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council 1918 20, 
Member LegislativeAssembly 1921-23 Presdt 
Elect Dist Political Confce of Pullampet, 
1916 Presdt Elect, Dist Poltical Conference 
Malabar, 1918, Presdt, Provincial Educa- 
tional Confce , Poona, 1919 Presdt , Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20, Presdt - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce , Delhi 1917- 
President Unani-Ayurvedic Confce , Hyder- 
abad, 1922 Publcatons: *‘ Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Wee of Infe by Lord 
Avebury Iraq wo Iran * Member, Cosmo- 
pee Club and Nizam Club, retired from 

bhe Life, 1927 visited holy places jis 
aay and Persia in 1929 Address Bangana- 
palle 


ALIKHAN KUNWER HAJEE IsMAInL, MLA, 


Raiecs of Asrauli Fstate (Bulandshahr) 
Chairmin City Board Mussoorie 6 Dec 
1897 m ad of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
Khin, Chief of Dharampore Educ Persian 
and Arabicat home, English St Petver’s College, 
Agra Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mussoorie, 1922 Junior Vice- 
Chairman 2 yearlater Attended Wemble 
(1924) Fellow of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion Toured European countries Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924 26), Chair- 
man, Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorie (1925) General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, All India Muslim- 
Rajput Conference (1925), Vice President 
and Hony Treasurer of the All India Muslim 
Rajput Conference Llected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulindshahr District Mohammadan Rural 
Constituency (1926), Secretarv Ghana Nand 
High School Mussoorie (1927 29) President, 
Anjuman Islimfa, Mussoorie (1928 29) 
Manager 1n Charge Islami1 School Mussoorie 
(1929 30) Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture Bulandshahr President Tilak 
Memonal Library, Mussoorie Hereditary 
Darbar of the Government Publications 
Talime Niswan Muslim Rajputan1 Hind 
Council Speeches, Presidential Address of 
Mussoorie Tanzim Address Summer — 
Devonshire House, Mussoorie Winter — 
Asrauli Estate (Bulandshahr) U P 


All Imam See under I 
ALI, SHAvUKaT Educ M.AO Coll, 


Aligarh 
(Capt Cricket XI) In Govt Opium Dept 
for 15 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc Trustee, M AO Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University, 
Interped during the war Prominent leader 
of ths Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 


Non co-operation movement Sec, Central 
Khilafat Committee Founder and 


Beeretary of Kikuddam-t-Kaaba Mf 
Anatees Khilafat House, Love Lane, Bom- 
y; 
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ALWAR, HIS HIGHNESS BHARAT DHARAM 


PRABHAKAR SEWAI MAHARAJ RAJ RISHI 
SHRI JEY SINGHJI DEV VEERENDRA SHIRO 
MANI,G CSI Mary GCIE (1919),K CIE 
(1919), K CSI (1911) Co! in British Army 
1919, General in Chief of the Alwar Statc 
Forces, 6 1882, 8 father, His Highness 
Shri Sewai Maharay Mangal oighyr Dev 
Veerendra Shiromani GCSI, 1892, m one 
c, maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force The infantry participated 
in operation for rehef of Pekin 1900 , infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War, State has area of 3185 square mules 
and population in round figures of 7,50 000, 
salute, seventeen guns Recreations Rac 
quets , shooting , fishing, polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903), motoring, tennis Address The 
Palace, Alwar, Rajputana India, TA Alwa 
rendra, Alwar 


ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA, THs, Teacher 
and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Higher 
Psychology General Secretary, Maha-Bodh) 
Society , Cditor, Maha-Bodhi and “ British 
Buddhist ’’ Director-General, Buddhist Mis- 
sion in England, 6 September 17, 1864 

Leading a Brahmachari hfe since his boyhood 

Edue Several private schools in Colomto 
under Christian missionaries and under Bud- 
dhist Bhikkhus Renounced home in his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha Worked as 
a member of the Theosophical Society under 
Madame Blavatsky , toured all over Ceyion 
e With Col Oleott, left Theosophtcal Socicty 
wwin, to its departure from originy] ide. of 
spreading Buddhism o»tarted the Maha 
Bodhi asaiety m May 1891 Headquir 

ters at Buddhigaya, Gaya, Sarnith 
Benares, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and 
London and New York Travelled four 
times round the world Was Buddhist spe- 
clal Delegate at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in 1893 Erected the first Buddhist 
Dharmagala at Buddhagaya and the first 
Buddhist Vihara in Calcutta, and is now en- 
gaged in the erection of a great Vihara, a Bud- 
dhist Cultural Institute at Sarnath, Benares 
Propaganda in London Started the Knglish 
“Maha Bodhi’’ and the Sinhalese weekly the 
‘Sinhala Baudhaya’’ a popular democratic 
paper In 128 sent elght Sinh vlese Samaneras 
(Buddhist Novices) to India to study Indian 
vernaculars for missionary work there  Pro- 
tested against Government interference with 
exposition of ‘Tooth Relic m Kandy Pubis- 
cations Life of the Lord Buddha, What 
did the Lord Buddha Teach, Psychology 
of Progress, Repenting God of Horeb, 
Relationship between Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, the Arya Dharma Address: 41, 
Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London, N W. 
1., 4A, College Square, Calcutta , and Aloe 
oo , Colpetty, Colombo, Sarnath, Benares 

ntt. 


ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble Mr 
Justice Rao BahadurC V,BA,BL, Judge 
of the Madras High Court Educ Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College , 
Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law.; 


ANDERSON, THE Rt 


ANDREWS, CHARLES 


Avyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 , Election Commissioner, 
1921-23 Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court mn 1927 Appomted Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928, Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921 , First Chairman of the Madras 
Bar Council Address ‘‘Sweta Sadan”, 
No 1, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras 


Hon 8m Jouw, PC 
GCB (1923) Governor of Bengal (1932) 
b 8 July, 1882 m Chnstina (d 1920) 3rd d 
of the late Andrew Mackenzie of Edinburgh 
ones oned Ldue George Watson's Col 
Jege Edinburgh, and Edmburgh and Leipzig 
Universities Entered the Colomal Office in 
1905 Secretary of the Northern Nigeria 
Tands Committee 1909, Secretary of the 
West Afncan Currency Committee, 1911 
Princip1] Clerk m the office of Insurance 
Commissioners, 1912, Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners 1913, Secretary, Mimstry of 
Shippmg 191719, Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, Apml 1919, 
Second Secretary, Mimstry of Health, 1919, 
Chiurmin of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919 22 , Joint Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, 1920 Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the Home Office 1922 to 
1931 Address Government House, Calcutta 


FREER, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Benga) & 12 February 
1871 Educ. King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
brohe College Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
in 8t Stephen s College, Delhi,and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913, since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Publwations 

“Christianity and the Jabour Problem,” 
“North India,” ‘‘ The Renaissance in 
India ’’, ‘* Christ and Labour,” ‘‘ The 
Indian Problem,”’ ‘* Indiansin South Africa ” 
‘*To the Stndents,” ‘*‘ The Drink and Drug 
Evil ’® Correspondent, Manchester Guar ivan 

Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser Address 

Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal 


ANKLIKER, LT -Cot, AMIR-UL-UMRA SARDAR 
Sm APP4AJIRAO SAHIB SITOLE DESHMUKH, SRNA 
HaRpoo Sa SHRI, KBE (1919); CIE 
(1913); Member of the Gwallor Govern 
ment in Department of Revenue, since 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1925) b 1874 Educ Belgaum Pte Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897 ™ 
the youngest daughter of the late Mahazaja 
Jayyirao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior. Address 
Gwalior 


ANNA RAO, CHALIKANI, BA (Chemistry), 


Landholder and Director of Luxm Rangam 
Copper Mines b 1 January 1909 m to Ana- 
suyadevi, d of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras Address . 
Bobbili, Vizagapatam District. 


ASTBURi ARTHUR RALPH CIE 
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ANNESLEY, FRANOIS CHARLES 6 8 March 

1879 Educ at Birkenhead School Cheshire 

Joimed firm of Killick Nixon of Bombay in 

Sai retired 1930 Address Andheri, Bom- 
y 


ARCOT, PRINCE OF, SIR GHULAM MAHOMED 
All Kaan Banapur, GCIE (1917), 
KCIE (1909) 6 22 Feb 1882 @& father 
1903. Pretmer Mahomedan nobleman ot 
Southern India being the direct male 
descendant of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Karnatic Fdue Newington Court of 
Wards Institutions Madras Member of 
Madras Leg: lative Counci] 19016 Membcr 
of thc Imperial Legislative Counc] (Mahome 
dan Electorate} of the Madras Presidency 
1910 13. Member of the Madras Legislative 
Conneci] by nomination 1916 President 
All India Muslim  Aagsociation, Lahore 
Pr sident South India Islamiah League 
Madras President of All India Muslim League 
1910 Life Member Lawley Institute Ooty 
Life Member South Indian Athletic Associa 
tion Madris Club and Gymkhana Address 
Amir Mahal Palace Madras 


AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR Drwan BABA 


DUR RAYAPURAM NALLAVEERAN BA LCE 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925) 6 18th Apml 1870 Educ Madras 
Christian College and College of Kngineering 
Madras kntered service under Madras 
Government Asstt Enginecr in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending Lngineer in 1925 
Minster for Public Health and Lxcise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address Leith Castle San 
Thome Mylapore 


ASH HERBERT DupiFy AMIEE Director, 


Turner Hoare & Co Itd 6 1879 m Madeline 
Fdith Ash Zdue Haileybury College Attach- 
ed 28th Lancers 191517 Staff Captain 
Indian Cav Brigade, 191719 Twice men 
tioned in despatches Address C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co Ltd Bombay 


Secretar, to€ v inment Punyit (Fle ctucty), 
6 oth June 1880 m to Lrxede Hild gard 
von Schonberg Educ Westminster 
and the Royal Indian Engineering College 
Coopers Hill Address 55 Lawrence Road 
Lahore and Torrentium Cottage Simla kL 


ASTON, ARTHUR HENRY SOUTHCOTR, MA \ 
Oxon) Bar at Liw (Lincoln s Inn ) Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind 6 4 July 
1874 m to Lihan 4 ofthe late Col A R 

Savile Fdve Harrow School Balliol College, 
Oxford Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 1906, 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind 192023 Pubhcations Joint Editor, 
Starling 5 Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition) 


Editor (9th Edition) Address The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi 
AYANGAR, VALANGIMAN KRISHNASWAMI 


ARAVAMUDHA MA _ (1914), CLE (1928), 
Secretary, Indian Central king Enquiry 


BABER Ssvuw  SHEEF 


(1928) 
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Committee & 15th December 1891 d of 
Prof K RK Ramaswami Ayangar, Prof of 
Mathematics, Engineering College Madras , 
Edue Kumbakonam Government College and 
Madras Presidency College Office of the Ac- 
countant General Madras Personal Assistant 
to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta , Asstt 
Secretary Finance Department Govt of 
India Jt Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance’ Under 
Secretary to Govt of India Finance Depart- 
ment Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill Under Secretary, 
Commerce Department Govt of India 
Officer on special duty Finance Department 
Govt of India and Secretary Indian Central 
Banking Enqury Committee Address 

26 Bund Garden Road Poona 


JUNG BaHaDOOR 
Rana General of the Nepalese Armv, GBE, 
(Hon Mil)cr 1919 KC STI (Hon) er 1919, 
KCIE (Hon) cr 1916 Hon Colonel, 
British Army (1927) 6 27 January 1888 
2nd s of His late Highness Hon General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung 
GCB GCSI GQ@CMG@ GCVO ete, 
of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada Maha 
rani Chandri Jokabhakta Laxmi Devi m 
1903 Deva Vakta Lakshmi: Devi 28 2d 
Director General Police Forces Katmandu, 
1903 1929 was present at the Delhi Corona 
tion Durbar 1903 visited Curope 1908 was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King Georges shoot in Neyal Terai, 1911, 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector 
General of Nupalese Coutingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially , 
thanks of Commanders in Chief in India 
KCSI,KCIE, for Meritorious Service , 
received the Lat class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradipta 
Manyabara 1918 thethanksof the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour), 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches special mention by 
Commander in Chiet in India and Governor 
General in Council the Nepalese Mulltary 
Decoration for bravery the British War 
and Victory Medals at Army Headquarters, 
India a8 Inspector General of Nepalese Con 
tingent during Afghan V ar 1919 (Despatches 
GQ 4 F , India General Service Medal with 
Clasp) Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Maneuvres (Attock Nov 1925) 
In memory o* his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Pokhara a hill station in 
Nepal with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Rs 100,000 Address Baber Maohat 
Katmandu, Nepal, ma India 


Membr of the American 
Geographial Souety Mcmber Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity Member Sigma Alpha 
Epsuon Fraternity Bishop of the Methodist 
Fpiscopal Church Bombay Area 06 May 29 
1876 m Mary Putnam Stearns Ph D of 
Boston University Boston Mass USA 
Educ Philandcr Smith Institute Nain Tal 
(High School) Ohio Wesleyan Univ Delaware 
Ohio B A DD , Columbia Univ New York 


BADLEY, BRFNTON THOBURN (BISHOP) M A 
DD ILD 
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City, M.A.; Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL,D.} Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist He pet aon) 
May 1924. Publications: ‘‘ The king of 
a stian College in India’’ (Calcutta) 1906; 
“* God’s Heroes ; Our Examples”’ (Mysore City) 
1918; “‘New Etchings of Old India’ (New 
York) 1917; ‘India, Beloved of Heaven’’ 
New York) 1918; ‘“‘ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
Calcutta) 1923; ‘“‘Indian Church Problems 
o-day” (Madras) 1930; ‘The Solitary 
Throne” (Madras) 1931; India Jubilee Volume 
Madras) in Press. Address: ‘“ Robinson 

emorial’’, Byculla, Bombay. 


BAGCHI, SATISOHANDRA, B.A., LL.D., Barrister 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta. 6. Jan. 1882. Edue.: Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1900; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915: called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 
Address: Principal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 


BAIG, Sm AnsBas ALI, K. C. I. E. (1917), 
e O.8.I1. (1912), B.A., LL.D., Fellow of the 
Bombay University. m. let Ayesha, @. of Shaikh 
Mira of Wai (died). one s. 2nd 1901, Allia, 2, 
of Shaikh Ali Abdulla 4 g. Educ.: Wilson Col- 
lege. Dy. Educational Inspector, Hindustani 
Schools, Bombay Presidency, 1882; 
Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890; admitted to the Statutory 
Civi} Service, 1890; Asstt. Coll. and Magte., 
1890-92; on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893; offd. as 
Prealdency Magte., April 1893; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1898; Reporter on the Native Press; 
of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906; 
oho ee a Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari Settlement 0 ffeer 
Ju 1906; Memberof the Council o 
India, June 1910-17; LL.D., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1915-17; Repre- 
sented Bombay Univ. at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912; on Special 
Political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914-15; Vice-President, Council 
of India, 1916-17. Revenue and Finance 
Member, Baroda; retired in 1931. <Addregs: 
The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol, England. 


BAILEY, ARTHUR CHARLES JOHN, King's 
Police Medal (1920), C.I.E. 1st) O g- 
olice. 0. 


Deputy Inspector-General 0 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hickie. Educ; St. Andrew’s College and 
King's Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1906. 

M. Rly. 


BAJPAI, 


Address: Belgaum, M. &. 8, 
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BAJPAI, GikJa SHANKAR, B.A, (Oxon.); B,Se, 
8 


(Allahabad); C.B.E. (Civil), 1922; 
July 1926; I.C.8.; Joint § 
Government of India, Department of 
cation, Health and Lands. 8b, 3 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allaha 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 
L.C.8. in November 1915; . Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919: 
Tnder-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon, V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921; and at 
Conference for Limitation of nents, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indians 
resident in those territories, 1922; Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, Dept. 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address: Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 


the 
Edu- 


PANDIT SANKATA PRASADA, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker. 0. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Bduc.; Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Klected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917; Elected 
Hon. Seey., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918; Ap- 
pointed Hon.Magi-trate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipalitv, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920; Elected Member, J.P. Legislative 
Council, 1926; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Viheri 1929. 
Address ; Lakhimpore, Kheri (Oudh). 


BAKER, JOHN ALFRED, C.I.E., Chief Engincer, 


P.W.D., Central Provinces. b. 14 May 1882. 
m. Dorothy Austice Prideaux. Educ.: Po 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s " 
Government Service since 1901. Address: 


Nagpur, C.P. 


BALKRISHNA, Ds., M.A., Ph. D., F.8.8., 


F.B.E.8., F.R. Hist. 8., Principal and Prof. of 
Economics, Rajaram College and Inspector of 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, 22nd 
December 1882. m. Miss Dayabai Malsey, B.P. 
N.A. Edue : Govt. High School, Multan, D.A.V 
College and Government College, Lahore ; 
School of Economics and Politics, London. 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year; Vice- 
Principal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years. Became Princi- 

, Rajaram College, 1922. Director of 

nomic Bureau ; President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association; Obsirman, Secondary Teachers 


BAN] RJLI 
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Association President, Technical School 
Col Wodehouse Orphanage, A V Free School: 
Member, State Panchayat Publications (In 
English) Commercial Relations between India 
and England (1924), The Industrial Decline 
in India, Demands of Lemocracy (1925), 
Hindu Philosophers on Evolution Shivaji 
the Great (In Hindi) Seven books on History 
Economics, Politics and Religion History 


of India (in Marathi) Address Shahupun 
Kolhapur, 


BALRAMPUR, MAHARAJA PATHSHWARI PRA 
SAD SINGH SAHEB minor under guardiin 

ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin 

ces b 2 Jan 1914. Address Balrampur 


BANATVALA, Cot Simm Hormasyec I'pur1F¥F 
ht (1920), CSI, 1917, IMS (retd) b 20 
Oct 1859 First Commussion, 1884, military 
duty until 1893, served Burma 1886 89 
Medal with 2 clasps Iushai LDvxpedition 
1391 92 Inspector-Gener il of Cisil Hospitals 
and Prisons, Assam, 1914 19 Address 
Mount Villas Bandra, Bombay 


Ral BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA, 
MA DL C1L Advocate Hizh 
Court Calcutt: 0b 3rd October 1870 im 
Sreemiti Ushi Devi Educ Presidency 
College Calcutta wnd the Metropolitin 
Institution (Law), Lecturer in Mathematics 
Physxs History and Political Lionomy Hie 

Church of Scotland Institution Duff Colleze 
1892 Vikil High Court 18931907 Le il 
Assistint Le isiitive Deputment Govt of 
Indi1 190714 President Calcutta Improve 

ment ‘Tribunal 19141930 Address 29 
Sastitala Road Narikeldang1, Cilcutta 


BANERJI SIR ALBION RasJKuUMAR Kt (1925) 

ICS,CS8TI (1921) GIL (1911), 6 Bristol 
10 Oct 1871, m 1898 @ of sir krishna 
Gupt1 Educ Calcutta University, Balliol 
College Oxford, MA 1892 Entered 
ICS 1895 served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency DiwantoH H the 
Maharaj1 of Cochin, 190714, reverted to 
British service 1915, Collector and Dustrict | 
Magistrate Cudd ipth, services placed at the 
disposs] of Government of India,1 oreign De 
partment, for emplovment as Member of the 
Executive Council] of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916 Offciated as Dewan 
of Mysore 1919 Retired from the ICS 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922 26 Foreizn Mainister 
Kashmir 1927 29 Awarded I Classtitle ‘ Ra 
jamantradhurina ’’ of Gandabherunda Order 
with Khillats by H H The Maharaja in open 
Durbar Oct 1923 Propixtor and Editor of | 

Indian = Affiirs A Quirterlv Journ) 
Published at Windsor House Victoria Street 
London Address C o (Couttsand Co 440 
Strand London W ¢€ 2 


BANERJI SUtKRUMAR RAI SAHIB B A A sist 


ant Commissioner of Police in chuge of: 


North Suburbs, Calcutta. 6 5 October 1880 
m to Suhasini eldest d of late Kumar Sityes 
war Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj Zdue St \.r.viers 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, hrishnagar, Bengal Police Training 


30 
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School obtained Lirst prize in Law in the 
Tinil examinition of thc Police Tramimg 
School Jomed Caleutt. Police in 1902, 
hw been on sevcral occasions especially 
m nttond in the Annuil Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police Title of 
Ru Sthib eonfrrd by Government, 
Januny 1931 Address Polve Headquarters 
Til Bisiar ( Ueuttr 


BAPNA WwWVIh UD DOWLA RAI BAHADUR S M., 


(TI BA BSc TTB Prime Minister to 
His Highness the Wihary. Holkar 6 24th 
Api1l 1882 m Shiecmati Anind Kumari d of 
the lite M htv Bhe pal Sinth Dewan of Udal- 
pul / due ot Wivhwana Hizh School Udapur, 
Govt College Ajmer and Muir Central College, 
Alluiibad~ = Lor about a yea practised jaw 
in Aymer Merwara , served 1n Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer, appointed 
Distrut and Sessions Judge in the Indore 
Stite m Jan 1907 In 1908 was appointed 
Jw Lutcr to H H Maharaja Lukoj: Rao 
Holkhw II! appomted His Highness’ Second 
Sccrctary in LOLL and First Secretary in 1913 , 
uwppointed Homc Minister in 1915 _ retired 
cn spe 1 pension in April 1921, joimed 
1 vwtiala State 15 Minister and remained there 
till Aujut £923  rejyxmed Holkar State 
Srvic a Home Minister in 1923 soon 
vitet x.ppoint 1 Deputy Prime Ministcr and 
President «f the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabint In lcbruwy 1926 was «appointed 
Prime Minister wnd President of the Cabinct. 
1diress Inlow,¢€ I 


BARIA, Mator (Hon) His HIGHNuss Ma- 


HARAWAL SHRI SIR RANIJITSINBJI, RAJA OF 5 
K( 3T (1922) b 10 July 1886, two s one 
a Ldue Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
Imycuriil Cadet Corps Dehra Dun, and in 
Fngland Scrved in Luropean War, 1914 15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919 Rcccives a 
salute of eleven guns Address Duvgad 
Baria (Baria State Rly ) 


BARKIR Joun StarFrorD MVO (1911), 


P W “MWombcr awd (Chief }ngmeer, Holkir 
State b 6 Scptr 1879 m Mary Gertrude only 
d of the late H L Moysey ISO, Ccylon 
Caval Service Fdue Jcdtord School and 
Royal Military Academy Commissioned 1n 
Royal Jnginecrs 1898 tired 1s It Col 

March 1929, Flectrical Lneincer, Delhi 
Durbai 1911) Chuf Inginecr Holkir State 
1912 to 1910 19191922 and since Ic bruary 
19.9 Served in Mesopotamia 1915 to fall 
of Kut cl Amara April 1916 mentioncd in 
despitches for defence of Kut el Amara 
Wis C RI Quetta for three and a half vcars 
before retirement from thc Army Address 
Indore Central India 


BARNE, Tui R1 RLV GLORGL DUNSIORD ,M A 
(Oxon), CI L (1923) OLT (1919), VD 
(192%), Liected Bishop of Tahore Aprn, 
19°92 6 Muy 6, 1879 m Dorothy Kate 
Akerman Edue Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll Oxford Asstt Master, Summerfields, 
Oxford, 1902 08, Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908 10, Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910, 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911, and 





— 


930 = 


Asstt Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12 = Princi-: 


pal, Lawrence R Miltary School, Sanawar 
Address Lahore 





BARODA, H.H.ManAaRaJA GAEKWAR SIE SAYaJ! 
Rao III, GCSI (1881),GCIE (1919), 
LLD, (1924) (Benares Hindu University) 

Sena Khaskhcl Samsher Bahadur Yarzand 1 

khas-)-Dowlat-1-Ingishia 6 10th March 
1863 m 1st , 1880, (himnabai Saheb of the 
house of Tanjore (d 1885) , 2nd, 1885, Chimna- 
bai Saheb Il of the house of Dewas, ( I 

48s 3d of whomls ld survive Educ Maha 
raja’s School, Baroda Sueceeded 1875 
Invested with powers 1881 Publications 

‘*Trom Cesar to Sultan’’, ‘‘ Lamine Notes’ , 
““Speeches’’ Address. Baroda 


BARTHE, Rt. REv. JEAN MARIE; Bishop of 


Paralais since 1914, 6, lLesignan, Tarbe 
1849. Edue ‘St. Pe. Semimary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 18901914, Address: Shem- 


baganur, Madras Presidency. 


BARUA,RAI BAHADUR DEVIOHARAN, B A ,B.J 
M.L.A, Tea Planter 5.1864. Educ. City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera) 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tca gardens at Jorhat re 
tired from the Bar in 1917, Secretary 
Jorhat Sarvaranik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890 Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921, Hon 
pended Jorhat Bench. Address Jorhat 
ssam. 


BASU JATINDD A NATH MOA Soliaitor b 7 Teh 


72 ae Mrs Sataly Basu fdue Hinde 
School and Prestfeney College Calcutta 
Has deen ovuomember cf the Bengal Pen 
Councibsince 19200 President Indium Assoq 
tion (Cueutte leader of Peoples Pata 
bensat Peashiture  delogute trom Beng 
tothe Indian Round Pible Confeo 1s en th 
govcrmn. bodies «tf the City Colle ze 
Ripon Colle President of Governing bodies 
of town School Rant bhiubani School umd 
VMaharigi Cossambavat Polytechnic School 
Govetner ot the Bose Enstitute of Science of 
Which Sipod ©) Bose as: Director and Vie 
Prosadent of Indiana Associaty ntor cultis wien 
of Sclomee ots connected with several social 
service O1sanisationsin Calcutta and is the 


herd ot BON Basud Co Solicitors Address 
14, Baliram Ghose Stiect, Calcutta 


BATLLY, CLaupF ARIBA  Pirofcssor of 
Architecturc, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects & Oct 1879 
Educ, at Queetn Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich 
Articled in Ipswich, Practised in Kettcring 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter Publications Sun- 
dry articles and papers bothin England and 
India on architectural subjects <Address 


Schoo] of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay. 


BATLIWALA, SORABJI HoRMUSJI, BA (Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b 21 March 1878, | 
Educ. S8t Xavier's School and College, 


PIs 
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Connected with the Cottonindustry , Technical 
Adviser to the Court Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Mills in Liquidation (1931) Has 
travelled extensively and studied the economic 
systems of various countmes Publications 
contributions on financial and economic 
subjects Address Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay 


BLADON, DR Mary, MW BBS (Lond ), Kaiser 


1 Hind Second Class (1920) , Principal, Lady 
Haidinge College, New Delhi m to BR C€ 
Beadon, KCSG Edue at London (Royal 
IT rec Hospital) School of Medicine for Women 
Joincd W M §& 1n 1914, 1n charge Dufferin 
Hospital, Luchnow, 1909-1918 , Supermnten 
dent, Womens Medical School, Agra, 191% 
1920 Supermtendent, Government Victor, 
Hospital, Madras and Lady Willingdon Medi 
cul School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930 
Pimcpal Lady Hardinge Medical Colles 
New Delhi, June 1930 Address Lady 
Haidinge College, New Delhi 


BLAUMONI, THt Hon SiR JOHN WILLIAY 


HISHLR MA (Cambridge) king s Counsel 
1930 Chif Justuec of Bomhay b 4th Septem 
ber 1877 m Malti Ldith d of Whilhim 
Wiallice (deceased) Hdue  Wrmchcster and 
Pembrohe Colle z¢ Cambridge Called to Bar 
by Lincolns Inn 1901 practised 1t_ the 
Chincery Division {ddress “* Coleherne 


Court Hirkucss Roid Milabir Hill 
Bombyy 


BLDI RAJA, Si! BABA GURBUKSH SINGH, Kt. 


cr. 1910, K B E (1920), C.1 E,1911, Hon 
Extra Asst Commussione in the Punjab 
b 186] A Vcllow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities, wis % delkcgite to the Indo- 
Afzhin Pcace Confcrence 1n 1919 Address 
Kallar, Punjab 


Torti? Devncan € ST (1932), Cl 

(1919) Chit Sc retury to Government of 
Bomhiy b&b & Mav 1878 Fdue Heriot 

Schoo] }dimbur.b ind I dinburgh University 
mo kessu,d D spence Psq Appointed CS 
BRombiy 1902) Secretary, Indian (Industrial 
Commission, 1910617 Controller Industrial 
Intdllzenee, 1917.18 Controller Ons and 
Punts 1918 1) Duectorof Industries Bombay 
1919 24 Seerctirs to Government, Develop 
ment Department ind Commissioncr Bombay 
Suburban Division, 1924-30 Address C/o 
Grindlay & Co , Bombay. 


BELVALKAR, SHRIPAD KRISHNA, M A, Ph.D 


(Harvard Univ ), TC 8S , Professor of Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona 6b 11 Dec 1881 
Edue Rajaiam College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, USA 
Joined Bombay Educational Department 
1907 Prof, Deccan College since 1914, one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Onental Research Institute and at present its 
Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary, Poona 
Sanskrit College Association and General Secre- 
tary, All-India Onental Conference Publi- 
catuons ‘History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar’, Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti's 
“Later History of Rama" in the Harvard 
Oriental Senes , English translation of Kavya- 
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darsa , Critical edition of Brahmasutra . 
bhashya with Notes and translation Basu! 
Malhk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, | 
Calcutta University 1925 and (in colla | 
boration with Prof Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy Vol 2 (out of the 8 pro 
jected) several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con 
ferences, and other learned Socicties 4ddress 
Bilvakunja bhimburda Poona No 4 


BENJAMIN, VEN T KURUVILLA, BA Arch 
de icon of hottay im since July 1922 Former 
ly Incumbent of Pro Cathedril hottiyam 
1895 1922 Acting Principal, CNI, hotta 
vam, 191213 Surrogate 1922, Bishoz 8 
Commissary, 1923 Publacations (in Miliva 
lam) Notes onthe Epistles to the Hebrews 
Notes on the lyistles to the Thessalonians 


Devotional Study of the Bible Lditor of 
lrewury of Knowledge Lamly Iriend 
Address Kottayam 

I} NNLIS Gtorce TRNEST MSc M_ Inst 
Cr, MIML Chbnuf fEnginecr bom 
biv Port Irust 6 1884 m  ITrincee 
Sophia Bennett Jdue Stockport Grimmur 
School “Monchester University Assistant 
Fngineer (Brid,zes) GIP 1910 1916 


Port Ingineer Chittagong 19161919 Ix 
En,ineer Calcutta Port Trust 1919 24 
Senior Jxecutive Lngineer Calcutt: Port 
Lrust, 1924 26 Deputy Chief Lngincer 
Bombay P rt Irust 1926 30 Chief Poaginecr 
1930 4idress bombav Port [rust Bombay 


BLNZIGER RT R¥V ALoysius MaRy,O CD 
Bishop of Quilon 3ince 1900, 5b kinsoedeln 
Switzerland 1864 Educ Trankfort 
Brussels Downside Came to India, 1890 
Bishop of abe 1300 Assistant to the Pont 
Throne Roman Count 1920 Address 
Bishops House Quilon IJravancore 


BERAIILY HILL Lt Col OWFN AFR] 
howLan» MA WD Ch B (Oxon) WR 
Cs (Ing) IT RCP (fon) IMS Medical 
Superimtcndent Juropein Mental Hospitil 
Ranchh 6 w2 Wet 1879 m khunkn 
manny d of Nellary Ramott: duc atJ ugby 
School Universities of Oxford and Gotting n 
and University (oll g Hospital Tondon 
Entcred Indian Medical Servicc m 1907 Ser 
xed throu,hout Great War (East Afnmca 
Campaign) Mcntioncd in Despatches 
lucations Numerous articles in scientific 
journals Address Kanke (PO), Ranch 
Bihar and Onssa 


BESANT, ANNIF, 


Pub . 
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Jesus Aug 1888 cime toIndia1888 Princ 
pal St Joseph s College Trichinopoly 1909 2.0, 
Principv1 Lovola College since 1925 Mcmber 
of Senate Madras University since 1910, 
Mcmber of Svndicate since 1916 Memhcr 


Academic Council since 1923. offg Vice 
Chinecllor, Midiis University April 1931. 
(diress Loyola Colle,e, Cathedrii P O 
M idras 


President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rule Leagu 

author and lecturer on religious philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects b oil 
October 1847 d of Wilhim Pie Wocd ind 
Imly, d@ of James Merris m 1867 Rev 

Lrink Besant (@ 1917) Vicar of Silsey Jin 

¢ Inshire legilly separited fron him, 1873 

oncs oned Fdic privitelvin Inglind Ger 
many, France, Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874 worked in the Free Thought 
and Radic+l Movements led by Charles Brad 

laugh MP was co editor with him of the 
National Reformer Member of the I abian 
Society Member of the London School Board, 
1887 90 , Joined the Theosophical Socicty 1n 
1889 became a pupil of Mme Blavatsky, 
elected 1t8 President in 1907, 1914 1921 and 
1)25 ITounded 1898 thc Central Hindu 
College at Benares 1904 the Central Hindu 
Girls School Benarcs 15 on Court Council 
and Senate of Benarcs Hmdu University and 
on Council and Senate of the National Univ 

,~lven Hon DI Benares Hindu Univ 19.1 
in recognition of unique services 1] lected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
191718 Secretary of All Parties Conference 
(Auxiliary Vadris) JI ditor of Lhe 7 heosop/ ist 

monthly lh 4dyar Bull tin monthly and 
T iitor of New India duly and wechly 


Aditre s Advir Malras 

BI WOOR GURUNATH VENKATISH BA (Tom) 
BA (Cantib) LES P stmaster (cncral 
Bombiy & 20 Nov 1888 m Miss lungital 
Mulh har 7 due Dec an CW Poon. 
ind Sydney Sussex C UW Camdridge Thier 
Sccretuy t Gevt © FF Dy Comantser ner 
Chants I stimast tC maid Bihu antl 
Oriss2 and ( nfral Cirdes Dy Pirector 
(cncral ¢f oF sts inl |] i graphs Dell 
ini Pstmetid noial Pombay  Ctrcle 


lndiin Dy} pat t th Ate Marl Congr ss at 

th Hagu P)7 and t th Umi sal Postal 

Conguss Jondon 1329 Adiross Post 

mister Gena bombry Gide Bombay 
Shr Krishna Niwas P ni 4 


BHABHA, HORMASIJI JFHANGIR MA,D Litt 
JP, CIE Hon Pres Magte Director of 


BLRIHOUD EDWARD Hinry BA (Oxon), Tata Hydro Liectric Power Supply Co , 


1898 Member Counuil of State and Com 


missioner of bxcise and Inspector-General of 


Registration J3irhar and Orissa 0b 13 Sept 


1876 m Phyllis Himiulton Cox Ldue at 


Uppingham ind New College Oxford Asstt 


Magte Joint Mate and Magte and (oll ctor 


in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900 
Address Patna 


BERTRAM REV FRANCIS SJ (or BERTRAND) 
BA DD _  katser! Hind (If class 1921) 
Principal Loyola Coll. ze Wadras 
1870 at Montigny les Mctz Lorraine 
1n the Society of Jesus 


due 


b 23 July 
Latered Socicty of 


Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore Deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial LC niversities 1926 
by the Universitxs of Bomtay and Mysore 
6 27 Tune 1852 m Miss JerbaiTdaljee Rati 
wala Educ Liptunstone (ollege and in Log 
land Asstt Professor IJ Iphinstone College 
1874 76 Vice Principa] and Professor of Logic 
and Etmces Czcntral College Bangalore 1876 
Piincipal Maharaja s College Mysore 1884, 
Education Secretary to Government Mysore 
1890, Inspector General of Education in 
Mysore, 189. 1909, Munir ul Talim (Mysore) 
1909 Pub Special Report on Manual 


BHAIRUN  SINGHJI 


BHANDARI 


~ 
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Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 Modern Crema 
tion and Parsees, 1922 Address Malakoff 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill 
Bombay 6 


BAHADUR, COLONEL 
MAHARAJ SRI SiR, KCSI, 6 165th 
September1879 Educ Mayo College Ajmer 
Ap ointed Companion to H H the Maharaja 
of Bikaner 1895 and accompanied him in his 
andian Tour in1896 Appomted Member of 
State Council 1898 and wasfrom time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department Mahkm. 
Khas Foreign Member of Council Pobtical 
Member Vice President of State Council 
and the list Cabinet Also acted as President 
of Council dunng H Hs visitsto Europe 
Is Hon Col of the Sadul Light Infantry 
and Personal A D C to the Maharaja 
Publreatvons Bhairivbilas Bhairubnenod 
and Rasikbinod <Addiess Bikaner 


JAGAN Nato, MA, LLB 
Dewan Idar State 6 Jan 1882 m 
Shrimati Ved Kunwarjl Edue Govt 
College and Law College Lahore Joincd 
legal profession and practised at Ferozepul 
till 1914 when appointed to Idar State Servic 
as Private Secretary to HH of Idar served 
there till 1922 25 Political Secretary and 
Officiatmg Dewan Lefr service and rejoined 
legal professicn aypcinted 1,a1n Dewan cf 
Idar in July 1931 Address Himmatnagat 
Idar State 


BHARATPUR, MAHARAJAOF HIS HIGHNESS 


DRt MAHARAJA BRIJENDRA SAWAI BRIJENDRA 
SINGH BAHADUR BAHADUR JUNG 1st 
December 1918 s of Tieut Col His Late 
Highness Maharaja Sik KISHEN Singh BawA 
puR KCSI Address Bharatpur Ray 
putana 


BHARGAVA Ral BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAR 


BHATE GovIND CHIMNAJI MA 


LaL,BA,LLB Advocate, High Court La 
hore 06 lst Oct 1870 m d of L Madan Lal 
Bhargava ot Rewari Lduc Sirsa MB School, 
Rewari M B School Lahore Mission Coll, 
Lahore Government Coll and Law Schoo) 
Prealdent, Bar Assocn, Hissir got Durhar 
Medaland War Ioan‘S.inad= acted as Sec 
retary Indi. War Relicf lund The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund hing I dward Memo ind 
was elected member Punjal_ Iezisl tive 
Council, 1916 29 and Legislative Assembly 
1921 23 Lifemember St John Amb jlanee 
Associition and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar Address Hussar (Punjab) 


(Bom ) 
6 19 Sept 1870 Widower Hduc Deccan 
College rofessor in Fergusson College 
Poona, from 1895 Principal and Proftssor 
Willingdon College Sangli from 1919 Pudls 
eatwns Principles of Economics Distant 
fravels Lectures on Sociology Carlyle 
Three Philosophers Pmmlosophy of the line 
Arts (Allin Marathi) Speeches and Fssays 


in English), Kant and Shankaracharya 
(in Marathi) ” Address Wilkngdon College 
Post, Dist Satara 


BHAVNAGAR, H 


BHOPAL H H 


Who's Who in Indsa. 
Training in Schools of General Education , BHATIA Mason Sonan LAL MA,M D, Be 


Son (Cantab) MRCP (London) FCPS 
(Bombay) M C (1918) IMS Dean and 
Prof of Physiology Grant Medical College 
Bombav 6b 5 Aug 1891 m Rajhkshone 
Fdue Cambrmdge Univ (Peterhouse) and 
St Thomas Hospital London Casualty 
Officer and Resident Anesthetist St Thsomas 
Hospital London Clinical Assist Childrens 
Department House Surgeon Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon Jomed IM> 1917 saw 
active scrvice with Egyptian kxpeditionarv 
Force (10vtn Mihratta Jight Infantry) 1918 

vppommtcd Profcssor of Physiology Grant 
Medical College in 1920 and Dean in 192 

Publications A number of scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette Address Two 
Gibles Mount lleasant Road Malabar 
Hill Bombay 


H MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
KUMAR SIWHJI, MAHARAJA OF, 0 19th May 
1912, father Lt Col H H Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinbji, KCSI, July 
1919 due Harrow, Fnglsnd Address 
Bhavnagar Kathiawar 


SIKANDER SAULAT NAWAB 
IFTIKHARUL MULK SIR MOHAMMAD HAMIDUL 
LAH KHAN NAWAB of GCIL (1929) CSI 
(1921), CV O (1922) 6 9thDec 1894 isthe 
Ruler of the second most important Moham 
madan State of India m 1905 Her Highnes» 
Maimoona Sultan Shah Banoo Begam Sahiba 

succeeded in 1926 mother Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam GCSI GCIL 

CI, GBE _ Has three daughters the eldest 
of whom Nawab Gouhare Ta) Abida Sultan 
Begam 1s the heiress presumptive Address 
Thopal Central India 


BHOR SHRIMANT RAGHUNATHRAO SHANKARRAO 


ahas Babasaheb Pant Sachiv Chief of 
Sep 1878 due Poona High School and 
Deccan College Ruling over Bhor State 
since 18 July 1922 Entitled toa salute of 
nine guns Address Bhor State, Poona 
District 


b 20 


BHORH, Sm JOSEPH WILLIAM K CIE, CBE 


(1920) CIE (1923) IGs, Member 
Viceroy s Lxecutive Council in charge of 
Department of kducation Health and Lands 
b oth April 1878 m to Marg iret Wilkie Stott 
MB Ch B (St Andrews) MBE Educ 
Deccan Colle,e Poona and_ University 
Collcpe London Under Secy Govt of Madras 
1910 Dewan of Cochin State, 1914 1919 
Dy Dnirector of Civil Supplies 1919 Secre 
tary to the High Commer for India, London 
1920 Ag High Commsr for India m thc 
United Kingdom 19221923, Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of [Educa 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924 and Ag Member 
Viceroy s Fxecutive Council November 1926 
to July 1927 Seeretary to Govt of India 
Dept of Education Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis 
sion on Indian Reforms 1928 30 Address 
Windcliffe, Simla and c‘’o The National 
Bank of India Madras 


BHUTTO KHAN BAHADUR Sin SHAH NAwWayz, 


OBF (1919), KIH (1924) o1E (1925), Kt 
(1930), President, District Local ard 
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and MLC, Bombay Council, Chairman, 
Co operative Bank, District Larkana, 
and Chairman Bombay Provincial Committee 
Zamindar Landlord and President Sind 
Mahomedan Assouation Delegate Round 
able Conference 6 1st March1888 Educ 
Sind Madressah and St Patmck High School 
Karachi Address Bhutto Colony, Larkana 


BIGG WITHER, Lion—EL M I Mech T 

M IL & JP Chief Mechanical Engineer 
GIP Railway 06 31st December 1876 
m Evelyn Marie 1898 Edtc Private 
School Chfton College Univ Coll London 
Served apprenticeship in Metropolitan Dist 
Railwsy London appoimted to Nizims 
State Railway in Ma ch 1898 18 Asst Loco 
and Carr Superintendent services transferred 
to G@ I P Rly m 1902 Asst Inspector 
HE Snell Filung Woolwich Arsenil 1916 17 
jomed inmq Militiry Riulways in 1917 with 
tank of Major ‘ippoimted Assistant Director 
Mechanical in 1918 with rank of Lieut 
Colonel Mentioned in despatches returned 
to G@ I P wm 1919 1s Dy CMI acttdas 
C ML for varying periods durnyz 1924 27 
acted as C M E 19271930 confirmed 
October 1930 Address Walheshwar Road 
Malabar Hill Bombay 


BIKANER, MAHARAJAH OF, LIEUT GENERAL 
H H MAHARAJADHIRAJ RaJ RAJESHWAR 
NARENDRA SHIROMANI MAHARATAH SRI SIR 
GANGA SINGHJI BAHADUR, GCSI, er 1911, 
GCIE,cr 1907, KCSI er 1904,KC 
IE,ecr 1901 Q@CVO er 1919, @GBE 

(Military Division), 1921, KCB er 1)18 

A DC, Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr 1918, Hon LLD, Cambridge 

Edinburgh and Benares Hon DCL Oxford 
Donat of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
m England son of Maharay Sm Lall Singhy 
Bahadur and adopted son of his own cldr 
brother His late Highness Maharajih Sri 
Dungar Singhjit Bahadur born 3 Octobe 
1880 educated at the Mayo College Ajmer 
m 1897 18 one of the Ruling Princes of 
India (Succeeded 31st August 1887) ind 
is entitled to a salute of 19 guns ‘wo 3ons 
one daughter two grandsons three grand 
daughters Invested with full ruling powc1s 
1898 grinted Hon Commissioner of Major 
in the British Army 1900 and attached tx 
2nd Benji] Lancers promoted Lt Col 1909 

Col 1910 Major General 1917 

Lieut General 1930 served with Bnitish 
Army in China in command of Bikaner Cime] 
Corps 1901 (medal despatches K C J] #} ) 

served Europcin War 191415 m L[rance 
and in Lgypt (despatches ] rance and Lgvpt 
k CG B)*Major General 1914 Bronze Star 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile G BL 
(Military Division) Awarded gold medil 
(1st Class) of Kaiser 1 Hind for public service 
in India dunng Great Famine of 1899 1900 

attended the Coronition of King kKdwird VIJ 
1902 and of King George ¥Y 1911 Hon 

A D CtoH RH the Prince of Wales 1902 

A D C toH I M the hing Lmperor since 
1910 Was selected as one of the three 
Representatives of India at the Impenal 
War Cabinet and Conference 1917 ‘Received 
the Kreedom of the Cities of London Edinburgh 
Manchester and Bristol Was selected agaim 


BILLIMORIA, 


BIRLEY FRANK DCM 
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as one of the two Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and the Peace 
Conference 1919 Elected Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes 1921 and re elected in 
1922 and continued assuch till1926 Repre- 
sented the Ruling Princes of India for the 
third time .t the Assembly of the League 
of Nitions 1924 Leader of the Indian Delega 
tion to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
1930 one of the three representatives of India 
at the Imperial Conference 1930 Member 
ot the Indiin State Delegation to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences held in London, 
1330 nd 1931 Is Chancellor and a Patron 
ot the Benarrs Hindu University and Sri 
Bharat Dharm Mvhamand1l Benares a Vice 
President of the East India Association, 
Toudon the Royal Coloniil Institute London, 
the Indian Gymkhana Club London the 
Indiin Almv {cmperance Association Simla , 
i mcmber ot the Gcneral Council of the Mayo 
College Ajmer and ot the Managing Commit 
tec Miyo College the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society , the Benares Hindu 
University Court Is a Freemason, Past 
Mast« rof Lodge cg a Neat Abu a past Dy 
Dist Grand Master of the Dist Grand Lodge, 
Bombay , Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter ‘‘ Sir Ganga Singh,’® Abu; 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
scribe Nehemiah in the Dist Grand Chapter 
of Bombay, Mem of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala 

Hew-Apparent Captain Mahara) Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, CVO, 6b “7th 
September 1902 Giindsons Bhanwary Sr 
Airnl Singh] Bahadur 6 21st April 1924 

Bhanwary. Sti Amin singh Bahadur, 
b 11 December 1920 Address Bikaner, 
Rijy utans 


BILIMORIA, ABRDASHIR JAMSETIZE, BA, 
b 18 September 1864 Educ, Chandanwady 
High School and Liphinstone College, Bombay 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884 Retired 
1921 Address C/o Dr Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay 


Sir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 
Kr (1928) MBE JP, Partner in the 
firm of S B Bilhmorma & Co Accountants 
and Auditors 6 27July 1877 m Jerbal, d 
of Bhicajt N Dalal (1906) Iduc St Xavier s 
College Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
Mcmber Auditors Council, Bombay Member 
of the City 01 Bombay Improvemcat ‘rust 
Committee Vic President, Indian Merchants 
Shamber 1920 27 President Indian Mer 
chants Chamber 192728 Member Govern- 
ment of Indi: Bick Lay Inquiry Committee , 
192728 Presidcnt Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain 192829 Ad 
dress 18, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay 


BINNING Sim ARTHUR WILLIAM KT (1918) 


Merchant nm Rangoon 6b 5 August 186) 
gs of Robert Binning Glasgow , unmarried 
Educ Glasgow Academy Address Rangoon 


(1915) Durector, 
Best & Co Itd Madras and Vice President, 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras 6 6 July 
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1883 m. Evelyn Clifton of Perth, W A 
Joined Best & Co, Ltd, Madras in 1900 
Address C/o Best & Co, Ltd, Madras 


BISWAS, CHarnvu CHANDRA, CIE (1981, y 8 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prox cutor, 24 
Parganas, MA BL  Advocitc Calcutta 
High Court 6 April 21 1888 mSm Suhasini 
Biswas d@ of Mr SC Mallick Ldue Hindu 


School Presidency Collc 20 Rip n Law College | 


Enrolled Vakil High (vurt Apul 18 1910, 
Advocate November 1924, Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn 
dicate, 1917 22 again from 1926 member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921 
22 again 1928 29 Professor University Law 
College, 191821 Commussioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1921 24, and again Councillor, 
Calcutta (Corporation since 1925, Member, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust since 1926, 
Secy , Bhowanipore Ratepayers Association, 
Founder Secy, South Suburban College, 
1916-21, Secy, South Suburban School, 
Maln and Branch, and Sir Romesh Maitter 
Girls School Member of Governing Bodies of 
University Law College Ripon College Asu 
tosh College , Member of Committee ot Indian 
Association Prisident Ahilat Institution, 
(alcutta, and Jangipura HL School Dist 
Hooghly , Governor, Calcutta Blind School 
Member (ilutta [ramways Advisory 
Commuittce wis member of Council and for a 
short time Secretary, National Liberal League 
Bengal Unsuccessfully contested 1n Liberal 
interests oncefor Indian Legislative Assembly 
(1920), and twice for Bengal Legis Council 
m1924 and 1926) from Calcutta constituencies 
Llected Member ot Leg Assembly from 
Calcutta Urban Non Mahomed in Constituency 
1930 Address 58, Puddopukur Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 


BLAIR ANDREW JAMES FRASER, Founded the 
Kastern Bureau Limited, Calcutta, 1912, 
late Editor and Managing Director TIhv 
Lmpire Commerce The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta), 6 Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 Sep 
tember, 1872, y 8s of late Andrew Blau, 


Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary | 


Ann Campbell, @ of late Thomas Duff Glas 
gow m 1900 Constance e d@ of Lhom3s 
Ibbotson, ones oned Hdue Glasgow High 
School Lngaged in journalism since 1890 
Retired as Asst Lditor, Zhe Statesman, 
1980, Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 


BLANDY, LpDMOND NicoLas BA (Oxon), 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit Secrcetiry Timance 

Commerce and Mirme Depirtments, Bengal, 
b dlst July 1886 mm Dorothy Aatheen (nee 
Marshall) Hdue Chfton and Balliol Asst 
Magte and Collr Dacca, 1910, Sub Div 
Officer, Munshigany Dacci 1912 Secretary 
to Bengal Diet Admunistrition ( ommuittee, 
1918, Under Secretary, Kinance Dept Govt 
of Bengal 1914 Controller of Hostile Firms 
and Custodian of Enemy Property 1916 

Addl Dist and 8 ssions Judge, Jessore, 1917, 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc and Jt Secretary,Pubhcity Board, 
Under baretary, Finance Department, Gov- 


BLATTER, TH# REY 
h D 


BOILEAU, 
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ernment of India, 1919, Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 , Commissioner of Income- 
Tax Bengal, 1922, Magte and Colir, Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 and 1926, Magte. and Collr,, 24 
Parganas, 1928, Deputy Commussioner, 
Darjeeling 1928, Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, [mance Department, 1930 Address 
Umted ervice Club, Calcutta 


ETHELBERT, S J 
P b 15 Dec 1877 Educ in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England 
Jomed the Society of Jesus in 1896, 


Professor of Botany, St Xavier's Collage, 
Bombay, since 1903, Principal of the 
same College from 19191924, Fellow and 


Syndic of the Bombay University since 1919, 
Publications Bibliography of Indian Botany 
The Ferns of Bombay, Natural Orders in 
Botany The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon, The Flora of Aden, The Flora of the 
Indian Desert, Tlora Arabica, Flowering 
Season and Climate, Contributions to the 
Klora of Baluchistan Bionomie der Palmen 
der Alten Welt, Revision of the Bombay 
Flora , Flora of the Indus Delta , Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir, numerous botanical 
papers In English and German Scientific 
Journals Address Panchgani, Satara 


BLENKINSOP, EDWARD ROBERT KAYB, 
CIE (1911), Settlement Commissioner, 
Jupur, 1923 6 15 May 1871, 8s of Col 


Blenkinsop , m. Fiorence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.CSL, three s. Edue., 
St. Paul s School, Christ s College, Cambridge 
Entered I.C.S, 1890, Settlement Officer, 
1897 , Deputy Commissioner, 1902, Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal, 1903, Commissioner of Excise, 
1906 , Chief, Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1012-13 Commissioner, 19186, Address 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


BLUNT, THE HON EDWARD ARTHUR HENRY, 


CIE, OBE, BA, ICS Member of Exe 
cutive Council, United Provinces Served in 
UP as Asst Commr and Asst Magistrate 
and Collector, Under Secretary to Govt 
and Superintendent, Census operation, on 
special duty in Fiance Department of Govt 
of India, 1912 13, Settlement Officer in 1915 

Director of Civil Supplies in 1918; Durector 
of Industries, 1919, Financial Secretary to 
U P Govt, 192031, appointed Member of 
Executive Council, 1931 Address Lucknow 


BLUNT, LESLIE, Solicitor 6 29 Dec. 1876 m 


Kathleen, 2nd @ of the late Dr Thornton of 
Margate Edue Rugby Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe Address 50, 
Pedder Road, Bombay 


BOAG, GEORGE TOWNSEND, MA (Cambridge), 


CIE, (1928) ICS Member, Indian Tariff 
Board 6 November 12, 1884 Educ 
Westminster (1897 to 1903) and Trinity 
College Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Passed 
into the ICS im 1907 and_ jomed the 
Service in Madras 1n 1908 Address Madras 
Club, Madras 


COLONEL COMMANDANT GUY 
HaMILTON C B (1919),C MG (1917);D 8.C 
(1915), Chief Engmeer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep 1870, m Violet Mary (Fergusson). 
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Eaéuc, Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A.. Woolwich, BRADFIELD, ERNEST WILLIAM CHARLES, 


Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1899; Great War France, 1914 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 


BOMON-BEHRAM, JEHANGIR BoMONSI, B.A. 
LL.B., G.P. (Solicitor), Bombay. Merchant. b. 
July 1868. Educ.: St. Xavier’s and Elphin- 
stone College. Practised as an Attorney for 
about 20 years, then became partner in C, 
Macdonald & Co, and was there for 5 years. 
Gave up business to do publicservice. Became 
member of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1919 ; member of Standing Committce, 1921-22 
to 1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Schools 
Committee, Jan. to March 1928 and January 
to December 1929; Chairman of Law, Proce- 
dure and Elections Committee, 1930-31, 
and President of Corporation, 1931-32. 
Director of several Joint Stock Companies. 
Address: The Seaside, Sassoon Dock Road, 
Middle Colaba. 


BOMBAY, BIisHop oF. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 


BOSE, Sim Brprin KRISHNA, K.C.I.E. (1920), 
Kt. cr. 1907; C.I.E., 1898; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur University. 0.1851, Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 


BOSE, SmR JAGADIS CHANDRA, Kt. er, 1917 
C.1.E., 1903; C.S.I., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Sc. (Lond.); LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
b. 80 Nov. 1858; Educ.: Calcutta; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to Internationa} 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europeand America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Member, 
Committec of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications: Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
T and II; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
III and IV ; The Ascent of Sap; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address: 
Bose Institute, Calcutta. 


BOSE, Sm KAILaS CHUNDER, RAI BAHADUR, 
Kt. cr. 1916, O.1.E., 1910; Kaiser-i-Hind, 
1909; O.B.E. b. Decr. 26, 1850. Educ, Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress; Fellow, BR. Ynstitute of Publie 
Health; Member, British medical Associa- 
tion; ex-Member vf the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cleties of India and England and most of his 
contributionsto the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 


Press. 2nd ¢. of late Babu Madhusan Basu — 


Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 


BRAY, SiR EpWwaRD Huau, 


BRAYNE, FRANK LvUGARD, 


Lieut.-Colonel, M.B., M.S8., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. 
(1918); C.I.E, (1928). b. May 28, 1880. 
m. Margaret Annie Barnard. Edue: Kin 
Edward’s School, Birmingham; St. Mary’s 
Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
London. Address: Madras, 


Kt., ev. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillandets, Arbuthnot & Co.. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council: 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters: 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. duc. > Charter- 
house ; Trinity College,”“Cambridge. Address: 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Lvuoas, M.A 


(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon), (.1.E. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, on Special duty, Finance Dept. Govt. 
of India. 0b. 1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
of James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Educ,: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary . and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Govern t, 
Revenue and Financia) Departments, 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Finaucial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27; also Army 
Department, 1928. Address ; Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 


M.C, (1918): 
Commissioner, Lahore, Punjab. b. 
Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. 
Educ: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. 
Publications: Village Uplift in India (1928) ; 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford Univ. 
Press); The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press.) The Boy Scouts 
in the village (Ultan Chand Kapur, Lahore 


1931). Address; Lahore, Punjab; and 
Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 
BKAYSHAY, MavRicE WILLIAM, M.Sc., 


(Leeds), A.M. Inst. C.K. Agent, B. B. 
and C. I. Ry. 6. 7 March 1883. Hdue.: Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock. 
yard Chatham, 1903-5; Apptd. Asstt. Engi- 
neer, Indian P.W.D. (Railways) 1905; Asst. 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17, 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
1917-18 ° Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 
1918-24; Dy. Agent, B. B. & C.I. Railway, 
1924. Member (acting), Railway Board, 1929. 
Address : Bombarie, Altamont Road, Bombay 
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BROWN, THE REV. ARTHUR ERNEST, M.A BURDWAN, SIR BiyayY CHAND MAHTa4b, 


(Cantab.), B.8c. (London), C.1LE (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist) 6b. 17 
May 1882 m Gertrude Parsons, MA 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq , Four Oaks, War 
wickshire in 1908 Educ Stationer’s Com 
pany’s School, London, Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar), Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905, became Principal 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921, General Supermtendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924 20 Publa 
cation, Translation from Bengali of ‘ The 
Cage of Gold’’ by Sita Devi Address 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B N. Ry. 


BUCK, Sir [pwarpd JouHn, OBT (1918), 
CBE (1918) Kt (June 1929) Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India and Member, 
Associated Piess of India late Vice Chairman 
Alliance Bank of Simla , Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Dircctor Borooh Timber Co b 1862, m 
Annie Margaict d@ of late General Sir R M 
Jennings, KCB E£duc St Johns College 
Hurstpier point Was in business in Australia 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess ot 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years Hon Sec, 
Executive Committee ‘‘Our Day’’ in India 
1917-28 Publacation ‘Simla, Past and 
Present”? (two Lditions) Address North- 
bank, Simla 


BUCKLAND, Sm Prime Linpsay, Kt, cr 
1926 , Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919 
Educ Eton and New College Oxford m 

ry, @ of Livingstone Barday Called to 
the Bar Inner Temple, 1896 Practised in 
High Court Calcutta Publicateon Text Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913 Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 


BULKILLY, JOHN PruRsov, MA, CIE 
1932) , Director of Public Instruction, 
urma 6 17 Jan 1879 m Sybil Lock, d 
of His Honour Judge Fossett Lock, 10912 
Educ King Williams College, Isle of Man, 
Richmond School, Yorks, Keble College, 
Oxford, and Lorboane, Paris Served as a 

schoolmaster in England and in Natal Educa- 
tion Service before appointment to Indian 

Educational Service in 1909 Publicateons 
4 Short History of the British Empire (Oxford 
University Press), Adult Education, a Fur- 
lough Study, Bureau of Education, Simla 


Address Rangoon 
BUNBURY, Evruryn James, BA (Oxon); 
MC, JP. Hon Presidency Magistrate 


(Kaiser i-Hind Gold Medal in 1982) Ge- 
neral Manager, Messrs Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co, Ltd, Bombay. 6. 31 Oct 
1888, m. 11 Oct 1928 Edue- The Oratorv 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford,and Caen 
Univ , France Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp- 
bell& Co, Ltd and came to Bombay in 1912 
served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 
1918 in France and Germany. Address 
Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


BUNDI, H.H Mawardo RaJA, SIR RAGHUBIR 
SiInaast Bawapur, G.O.8I, 1919: ¥K.C.S.I1. 
er. 1897, GOIL.E. er. 1900, G.0,V.0O. er. 
1911; 56, 26 Sept. 1869. S, 1889. Address: 
Bandi, Rajputana. 


JAR ae 


MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR OF, G.C.ILE, 
cr 1924, K CST cr 1911, KCIE er 1900, 
TOM,ecr 1909, F RGS,FRSA,F.BCL., 
FN.BA, MRAS., Hon LLD Camb 
and Edin 1926 56 19 Oct 1881, a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908, adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindan, 
1908, management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
Bihari Kapur two s two 4d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris Has _ travelled 
much in India made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ban 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918 Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24 Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926, Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V, Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926 Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908 President, be 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912, President ofthe British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18, again from 1925 
to 1927 , Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914, Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
\ King Emperor George V and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12 

President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War ublications * Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour), Meditations , 
etc Heir Maharajadhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday 
Chand Mahtab, BA, Dewani Ra) of the 
Burdwan Raj since 1927, Manager of the 
Burdwan Ra) Wards Estate since 1930 ; Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Maharajadhiraja Baha- 
dur at the Imperial Conference, London, 1926, 
b 14 July 1905 Address The Palace, Burdwan 
Bijyay Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta, The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal; Rosebank, Darjeeling , 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U P_ etc 


BURLEY, DR GEORGE WILLIAM, Wh. Ex, 


1906, BSc (Engmeering) (London), 1921, 
DSe (London), 1927, MI.MechE, 1923; 
MIE ,1923,M AS MechE, 1926, Principal 
and Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay 6 1885 m Ella Elizabeth, ed , Harry 
Turton Educ Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 

rtment) Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Dower Co, Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University ; Lecturerin Rngineenn 
and head of Machine Tool and Cut Too. 
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Research Departments, Sheffield University , 
Technical Manager Guy Motors, Wolverhamp | 
ton, and Lecturer in Electric Engineering 

Wolverhampton Technical College Public tron 
(Books) Lathes their construction & Operation 

The Testing of Machine Tools , Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice, Prmeiples and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting (Papers) 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists , 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers(India) Technical 
Article Upwards of 200 on various Engi 

neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India Address 

V J T Institute, Matunga, Bombay 


BURT, Bryck CHUDLEIGN, CIL, MBIT, 
BSc (Lond) TAS, Agricultural Dxpert, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 6 
April 29, 1881 m 1906 Educ Univ Coll, 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool] Univer 
sity, 1902 4, Trinidad, British West Indies 
1904 7, Entered the Indian Agricultura) 
Service, January 1908, Dy Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908 21 , Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
191215 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 1921 28 Durector of Agriculture 
Bihar and Orissa, 192829 Address Rock 
li Simla , and Imperial Secretariat, New 
elhi 


BUTLER, His EXOELLENOy SIR ee tip x c 
ates ’ ) 9 ’ ’ ° 
Governor of Central Provinces (1925) b 
19 May 1873 m Ann, d of the late Dr 
George Smith, CIE, Educ. at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll , Cambridge, Fellow 1895 
Hon Fellow,1925 Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt Commr 1896, Junr Sec to Fin Commr 
Nov 1900, Asstt. Settl Officer, 1902, Setti 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 , special duty unde 
For. Dept, 1908, ditto under Financial 
Dept , 1909, Deputy Commr Lahore district, 
1909 Dy Sec to Govt of India (Home Dept ), 
1911 , special duty as Jt Sec to Royal Commn 
on the Public Services in India, 191215, 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19, 
ditto Lahore District 1919 President, Punjab 
Legis Council, 1921, Sec to Govt of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922 President, Council of State, 1924 
Address Governor’s Camp, C P 


BYRT, ALBERT HENRY, Special Correspondent 
for Times of India and Times in Delhi 4 
Simla b 18 March 1881 m Dorothy 
Muriel, only @ of Mr and Mrs Stafford 
Thorne, Kingston-on Thames Educ. Mor 
gan’s, Bridgwater Articled to editor, Bath 
Chronicle, and afterwards went to Surrey 
Advertiser Joined editorial staff of Tumes of 
India 11 June 1904 Assistant Editor 1911, 
Correspondent at Government of India head 
quarters since 1923, Acting Editor October 


1926-February 1927 Address 22, Aurangzeb: 
road New Delhi and United Service Club, 
Simia 

BY RAMI] EE JEEJEEBHOY, Sim, Kt 


1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjee 
eejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 


937 
in Salsette, & 28th Feb 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamectiee Curactiee, d daughter 


of Sir Jamsetjee Jeyeebhoy, 2ndBaronet Educ ‘ 
St Xamwer’a School and College, Bombay 

JP (1908), Hon Pres sro had 1908-1915 , 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909 1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 Member, Bombay Board of kilm 
Censors from 1924, Member Govt of India 
Committee for Conditional Release of Prisoners 
1924 Chairman Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution esident 82nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society Donated asum of Rs 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of 1ts kind in India Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay 

Sheriff of Ponibay tot 1927 Address The 
Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay 


CAIRNS, James, OBE, MA, MB, ChB 


(Glas) DPH (Camb) WIM &H (Eng ) 
Chief Medical and Health Officer North 
Western Railway 5b 12th July 1885 Educ 
University of Glasgow House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Inffrmary 
and Victoria Infirmary Glasgow, Asst to 
Professor of Anatomy Glasgow University , 
Resident Physician, Ruchiell andKnuightswocd 
Hospitals, Glasgow, Sanitary Officer, 34th 
Gencral Hospital, Major RAMC (Temp), 
Dy Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary) 8th Lucknow Division, Senior 
Assistant Health Officer Bombay Municipahty 
Principal Medical and Health Officer IP 
Railway and Major Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps Address C/o Ihe Agent, North- 
Wistern Railway, Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road Lahore 


CALCUTTA, BISHOP OF, Most REV Foss WEst- 


cott, DD 0b 23 October 1863 ¢ of the 
Rt Rev B F Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Educ Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge Joined the S P @G 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan in India, 1919 Address Calcutta, 


CALDER CHARLES CUMMING, B Sc, B Sc (Agr.), 


116 Superintcndent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta Supernntendcnt, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tionin Bengal ind Director, Botanical Survey 
of India Calcutta b 3 Dec 1884 m Lilfan 
Margaret Ruid d of James Reid, Esq, Aber- 
decn Scotland duc Togic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen , University 
of Aberdeen Northof Scotland College of 
Agriculture University of Berlin , Botanisches 
Institute, Dhalem, Germany , Landwirtschaft- 
liche Hochschule Berlin Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta , Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Advice forIndia Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma, and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India Publications. Various Reports and 
Records , Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice, Annals, yal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta , Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India <Addrees Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta 
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CALVERT, HvBERT, B Seo 
(1925),IC 8 6 30 Nov 1875 m Oclanis, a 
of late Edward O’Brien, ICS Educ, Univ 
Coll and St Thomas Hospital London and 
King’s Coll, Cambridge Entered ICS 
1897 , arrived India 1898 Asstt Commr and 
peputy Commr Special Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906 Registrar, Co operative Socie- 
tics 1916 to 1925, Member, Legislative As 
sembly,1923 26 Member Royal Commission on 
Agriculture 1926 1923 Commissioner Rawal 
indi Division, Chairman, Committee on 

-operation in Burma, 1928 29 Financial 
Commissioner, Development Punjab 1929 
Publications Laws and Principles of Co 
operation (3rd Ed 1926), The Wealth and 

elfare of the Punjab (1922), Co operative 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(ane Jour of India), Progress in the 
onsolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Proceedings Indian Economic Assn ) 
Agriculturai Cooperation in India, and 
Lhe Higher Finance of Agricultural Co opera 
tion in India (International Review of 
Agricultura] Economics) , Agricultural 
Lo operationin the Punjab The Keconstruc 
tion of the Punjab, The Size and Distn 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab, 
pamphlets and various’ articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
kconomic Journal, Indian Journal of Lco 
nomics, Bombay Co operative Quarterly, etc 
Address Civil Sccretariat, Lahore Punjab 


CAMPBELL, THE HON MR JUSTICE AROHIBALD, 
BA, Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore } 
18 Jan 1877 m_ Violet youngest d@ of the 
date Sur Cecil Beadon K CSI Lt -Governor 
of Bengal Educ Harrow and Pumbroke Coll , 
Cambridge Entered ICS (Punjab) 1901, 
Asstt Commr Registrar Chief Court 1912 

Offg Dist and Sessions Judge 1918, Addl 
Judge, High Court 1921, Permanent Judge 
1925 Address Lahore 


CAREY, SIR WILI0uGHBY LANGER, Kt 
(1924) Senior Partner, Carey and Daniel for 

merly Scnior Resident Partner Bird & Co 
and k W Heilgers & Co 6 12 Oct 1875 m 
Elizabeth Georgina Nott (nec Blickie, 
Educ, Wellington College Came to India, 
1901: Vice President, Bengal (hamber of 
Commercs, 1922 President 1923 Benzil 
Legis Council, 1920 24 Panelof Dy Prcsi 
vients, 1923 24 Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924 

Director Imperia] Banh of India, 1922 24, 
President, 1921 , Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Committee, 
1922 Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-2. 

Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 


CAROL, Cgort NIELS BA (Oxon), Solicitor 6 


23 Aug 1878 Educ Private and Univ 
College, Oxford Address 4, Pal Hill, 
Bandra 


CARR, Sm HuUBERT WINCH, Kt (1925) 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawne & Co, 
Ltd 6 1877 m to Lvclyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder @ of Hurburt Johnston, Lsq W S 
Edinbur Educ The Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent Tea planting in Assam 1898 1901, 
thereafter Joined Balmer Lawrie & Co, Cal 
cutta , became senior resident partner, 1916, 
Pres of European Association, 1922-25 
Address 7, Alipore Parh, Calcutta. 


CATRY, DR HkoTor,O C, 
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Sm ROBERT AROCHI- 
BALD, KCB (1927), CST, DSO,ADO, 
GOC im Command Northern Command 
(1980) 6 15 March 1876 m MissF E Jack- 
son (1904) Served in the European war, includ- 
ing kgypt and Mesopotamia Commanded 
Peshawar District, 1923 1927 , Adjutant Gene- 
ral in India,1928 29 Address H Q Nor- 
thern Command, Rawalpindi and Murree 


CATER, ALEXANDER NORMAN LEY, CIE 


(1930), Agent to the Governor General, 
Baluchistan 6 15 June 1880 Educ 
Wellington College, Christ’s College, Cam 
bridge Entered ICS 1904 Address 
Ihe Residency, Quetta 


Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928 6 1889 
Belgium Educ  Seraphic School, Bruges 
Jomed the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907, 
ordained priest 1914 came to India, 1920 
Address 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore 


CHAMAN LALL, Diwan, MLA 0b 1892 Educ 


at Convent of the Sacred Heart, Muree, Gordon 
Mission College Rawalpindi, Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910, finished 
his Bar Final in 1914, took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917, spent 1918 1919 tourmg England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr ‘l1lak was appointed General 
Ecitor of Coferve, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature, returned to India in 1920, 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt Editor founded the All India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920 Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1923 30 Founder the Daily and 
Weekly Natron (Newspaper) Adviser, Labour 
Delegate International Lab Confce Geneva, 
1925 , Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confce Geneva 1928 Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 Member, 
Roval Commission on Labour in India 1929 
1931 offered membcrship Round Table 
Conference 1930 but dechned , resigned from 
the ITegis Assembly 1930 on ‘lariff issue 
President Sind Provincial Conference, 1929 
Address Lxhore, (Punjab) 


CHAMNEY, Lt-CoL Henry, CMG, 1900, 


Principal, Police Training College, Surdab. 
b Shillelagh,co Wicklow m Ist, 1907, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (@ 1908), svster of 
18th Lord Trimleston, 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
ad of Col W E_ Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London duc Monaghan 
Diocesan Schoo! Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumeden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary 
joined Indian Police, 1909, accompanied 
the relicf column to Mani ur in 1891. 
Address Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal 


CHANDA KaMINI Kumar, M A.(1886), B L , M 


LA, Advocate High Court Calcutta, 6 Sept 
1862 m Chandraprabha Chaudhuri. 
Educ Presidency Coll, Calcutta Formerly 
a member of the Assam Counciland Governor- 
General s Council and later of the Legislative 
Assemblv , Fellow, Calcutta University Pub- 
licatvons Presidential Address, lst Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906, Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
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Conference, 1919 ; Presidential Address, All- 

ahabad Postal and B.M.S. conference, 1924, 

Chairman, Reception Committee, Li 

Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928; Chair- 

man, Municipality Silchar ; Chairman, Silchar 

ee Town Bank. Address: Silchar, 
ssam. 


CHARANIJIT SINGH, Siepak; Chief of the 

jab; member of Kapurthala ruling 
family; 5. 1883; s. of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh; Zdue.: Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government College, Lahore. Member, 
Council of State, 1924. Address: Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, Simla. W. 


CHARKHARI, H. H. MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ, 
SIPAHDAR-UL-MULK MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SINGH JU DEO, BAHADUR, db, Jan. 1908, 8. 1920. 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 


CHATTERJEE, SiR ATUL CHANDRA, K.C.S.I. 
(1930) K.C.I.E., (1925). Member of the India 
Council 1931. 6. 24 Nov. 1874 m. 1 Vina 
Mookerjee (deceased)(2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
O.B.E., D. Sc, Edue.: Hare School and Presi- 
dency Colle, Calcutta, and King’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B.Sc. with 
Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh) ; Firstin list I.C.8. Open Competition. 
Entered I. C.8., 1897; served in U. P. 
Special inquiry intoindustriesin U. P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt.,1919; Govt.of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1931 ; (President, International 
Labour Conference, 1927) and to League of 
Nations Assembly, 1925; Representative of 
India on Governing Body, International 
Labour Office ; Vice-President of the Economic 
Consultative Committee of the League of Na- 
tions; has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee 1925-1981; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Confcrence, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921; Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24, High Commissioner 
for India in London 1925-31. Publications - 
Note on the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909). Address : The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London., S. W. I. 


CHATTERJEE, SistR CHANDRA, M. D. (Edin.), 
M. BR. C. P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.) ; 
officiating Princi Medical and Health 
Officer, G.I.P. Railway. 6.4 Dec. 1886. m. 
Nance MacDonald. Educ: Calcutta and D 
Edinburgh. Temp. Commission in the I. M. 8. 
during Great War; District Surgeon, G.I.P. 
Railway, 1918-28; Dy. Chief Medical and 
Health Officer, N. W. Rly.,1929-31; Principal 
Medical and Health Officer, G. I. P. Railway, 
1931. Address: 335, Parel Road, Byculla, 
Bombay 8. 


CHAUBAL, Sim Manaprv Buasxar, K.C.1.E. 
er. 1917; C.S<I., 1911; B. A., LL.B.; 6. 15 
Sept. 1857; m. Anandibal, only d. of Para-. 
shram 8. Gupte, 1870. Educ. : Government | 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Hon. 
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High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-88; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883; Govt. Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1906; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court 
Bombay, 1908; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 1913~-15; Chancellor, Indian 
Women’s University, 1920; Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman, Deccan Education Society,1927; 
President of Commission to try Election peti- 
tions at Belgaum and Dharwar, 1924, 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 
Ahmednagar, 1927. Address: 7, Finance 
Office Road. Poona. 


CHAUDHARI, Joars CHanpra, B.A. (Oxon), 


M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 0d. June 
1863. m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd @. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Educ.:Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Aavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, pesisiatiye Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927: 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address: 
8, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar,”’ 384, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CAPTAIN 
THe Hon. RAO BAHADUR, B.A.,LL.B., O.B.E., 
b. 1882. m. Shrimati Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepur Dist. 
Educ. St. Stephen's College, Delhi. Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904 ; took LL.B. degree 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Rohtak 
elected Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; 
elected Punjab Council, 1916; nomi- 
nated Council of State, 1922; Presdt,, All-India 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924; Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court aft 
Rohtak. President All-India Jat Maha Sabha. 
Address : Rohtak. 


JHETTY, R. K. SHANMUKHAM, B.A., B.L., 


Lawyer and Dy. President, Legislative Assem- 
bly. 6.17 Oct. 1892. Educ: The Madras Christian 
Colicge. Ililected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1920; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
in 1922; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt. to report about measures of 
Temperance Reformin Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in e Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
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as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate CHINOY, SULTAN MEHERALLY, J P, and Hon, 
at the Eleventh Session of the International Magistrate, Merchant, Director in the 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June firm of F.M Chinoy & Co., Ltd ,6 16th Febru- 
1928 Again in 1920 was nominated a second ary 1885, m Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy Eb- 
time to represent the Indian Employers in rahin Ldue Bharda New High School and 
the 12th International Li ibour Conference at Llphirstone College Founded the well-known 
Geneva, was appointed a member of the firm of Automobile Distnbutors and Engi 
Central Banking Lnquwry Committee, Re neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
elected to the Assembly m 1930 without at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
contest , was elected Dy Prcsident, Legislative Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus 
Assembly in January 1931 Address try in India, Director of the Indian Radio 
“ Hawarden ’ Racu Course, Coimbatore Telegraph Co, Ltd Address Carmichael 


CHETWODE GFNERAL SIR Pam Watnousr, %0ad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
7th Bt cr 1700,G CB (1929) KCB (1918), CHINTAMANI, O#IRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 


KCMG (1917), C B (1915), DSO (1900), 
ADC General 1927, Commander in Chief 
in India (November 1930) b 21 September 
1869, ¢ e of Lieut Col Sir George Chet 
wode 6th Bt and Alice, d of late Michael 
T Bass, Rangemore, Staffordshire m 1899 
Hester Alice Camilia, e @ of late Col Hon 
Richard Stapleton Cotton, one s one d 
Educ ton Entered Army 1889, Capt 
1897, Major 1901, Lieut -Colonel, 1909 

Col 1912 Brig -General 1914, General 1926 
served Chin Hills Burmah, 1892 3 (medal 
with clasp), 8 Africa, 1899 1902 (despatches 
twice, Queen s Medal 5 clasps, Kings Medi 
2 clasps DSO), European War 191418 
commanded 5th Cavalry Brigade, 191415 
(wounded, C B), 2nd Cavalry Division 
1915 1916 (promoted Major General for dis 
tingwshed service) commanded Desert 
Corps LIgypt 191617 (KCMG), com 
manded East Force 1917, commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18, capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign in Palestine and Syna (des 

atches eleven times), 1914 Star British 
+, neral service Medal and Allied Medil 
K CB, Commander Legion of Honour Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile 
1st Class Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan) 

romoted Lieut General, (1919), Multary 

ecretary, War Office 191920 Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 1920 22 
Adjutant General to the Forces 1922 23, 
Commander in Chief Aldershot Commind, 
1923-27 , Chief of General Staff India, 1928 
1980 Address Simla and Delhi 


CHIDAMBARAM CHETTYAR MCTM, 
Banker 6 2nd August 1908 m C 
Valhammai Educ Madras Chistian Coll, 
President Sir M C T Muthiah Chettyars 
High School Purasawalkum, Madras 
Director, The Indian Bank Ltd _ Iuattles 
Qnental Balm wd Pharmecials Itd The 


United India Life Assurance Company, Ltd, | 


Madras, Chairman, United Life Assurance Co 
Ltd , Madras Director Kaleeswarar Mills 
‘Ltd , Coimbatore Directories and Agencies 
Ttd , Madras , Madris City Co operative Bank 
Ltd , Madras Moncgar Choultry and othcr 
connected Trusts ‘irustee Madras Port 
Trust Board High School Triphcane , Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras, Sir P 
oya Secondary School, Madras 
ee South India Chamber of Commerce, 
Meniber, Madras Race Club, 
Gymkhana Club, ras «Flying Club 
Cosmopolitan Club, National Liberal Club, 
London Automobile Association of Southern 
India, Madras. Add: “ Bedford House,”’ 


ress 
Vepery, 


| 
| 


| 


CHITRE ATMARAM ANANT, LL B 


CHOKSY, 


Chief Kditor of Zhe Leader of Allahabad 
b 10 April 1880, m Srimati Krishnavenem- 
ma, Educ * Maharajo’s Collet e, Vizianacram, 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad 1909 20 
Member, U P Legislative Council 1916 1822 


and again since 1927 Deiegate 
of the Iiberal Party to England 
1919 Generil Secretar, Nationa Tiberal 


Federation of India 1918 20 and 1923 29 
President ibid, 1920 and 1931 Minister of 
Lducation and Industries, U P, 1921-23 
Member, Indian Round Table Confesrence 
Publications Indian Social Reform, 1901 
Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, 1904 Address Gauri Nivas, 17, 
Hamilton Road, Allahabad 


Advocate 
(OS) J P,Chef Judge Presidency Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay b 17 May 1877 
Edue Whilson College and Govt Law School 
Bombay Practised as an Advocate on the 
Origin sl Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 acted as Chief Judge 1916 17 , confirmed 
as Chicf Judge Dec 1928 Address 

Laburnum Road, New Gamdevi Bombay 


SIR NASARVANJI HORMASJI, 
Kt (1929) CI E ,1922, Khan Bahadur (1897), 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899), 
Medallistedes Fvidemies Republique Francaise 
(1906 MD (Hon Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P.8 
(Bombay) LM & S (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Bombay Medical Council 1912-1980, 
President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon Secretary, Governor’s Hospital 
Tund for Bombay and the British Empire 
Leprosy Rehef Association, Bombay Presidency 
Branch 6 7 Oct 1861 , m _ Serenbai 
Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum 1890-97, Medical Superimtendent 
of Arthur Road Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921), Prdlseations 

Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address 

54, Wodehouse Road, Colaba. 


CHRISTOPHERS BrREyET Cor SIR SAMUFL 


RICHARD, Kt (1931) MB CIE OBE 
KHP IMS, EBS, Dhirector Central 
Research Institute First eommn , dated 1st 
Sep, 1902 on special duty under Director- 
General IMS, (1903-1904) , Superintendent 
of the King Institute of Preventive Medicine 
and Prof of Hygiene and Bacteriology, 
Medical College, Madras; 1904, on special 
duty under Sanitary Commissioner 
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Government of India for inquiry into black- 
water fever in the Dooars, December 1907 to 
January 1909; Assistant to Director, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, 1909: Director, 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli, Dec. 
1914; C.I.E., 1915; on Military duty from 
January 1916 to October 1919; O.B.E., June 
1918 ; Director, Kala-Azar Commission, 
January 1925; Director, Central Research 
Institute, Kasaull, June 1925. Created 
Knight, 1981. Address: Central Research 
Tnstitute, Kasauli. 

CLARKE, WALTER DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY; 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay. 0- 
3rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E. 
Baker, Esq., Christ Church, N, Z%. one daughter. 
Educ : High School, Kelso and Trinity College. 
Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 
38th Dogris, Mchmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address : Somarset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay. 


CLAYTON, Huaa BYARD, C.1.E. (1924) ; I.C.S., 
Commissioner, Central Division, Poona. b. 
24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Educ: St. Paul’s School, Wadham Colicge, 
Oxford, 1st Class Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. Came to India 1901 ; served in Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office. 1914-19. Municipal 
Commissioner 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj 
Enquiry Committee, 1929-80; Membe1, 
Council of State, 1929-30. Address; 21, 
Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 


CLOW, ANDREW GOURLAY, M.A., J.P., F.S.S., 
C.I.E, (1928) ; Indian Civil Service, Secre- 
tary, Labour Commission (1929) 0b. 29 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt. of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1923-4; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921 and 1923, 
Dy. Secretary to Government of India; 
Department of Industries and Labour, 1924-7 : 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1923, 1925-27 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1928-9; Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
30. Publications: Indian Factory Law Ad- 
ministration (1921); The Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), etc. 
Address : 9, Hastings Road, New Delhi. 

COCKE, Sm Hue GOLDING, Kt.(1929),Chartered 
Accountant; Partner, A.F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Bombay, Karachi. 
Indore, Delhi, Simla, Rawalpindi, Luck- 
now and Lahore 6b. ist June 1882. m. 
Winifred Florence, d. of A. E. Cumming, 
late of Karachi. Educ: at Merchant Taylors | 
School, London, Joined A. F. Ferguson & 
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Co., Bombay, in Feb. 1907; represented 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
Bombay Improvement Trust, 1919 and 
Bombay Municipality, 1919-23; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1924-31; Public 
Accounts Committee, 1924-27 ; Railway 


Finance Committee, 1926-28 ; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, 1924 ; President, Bombay Chamber, 
1928. Publications: A Summary of the Princi- 
pal Legal Decisions affecting Auditors. Address: 
A.F. Ferguson & Co., Apollo Street, 
Bombézy. 


COLLINS, GopFREY FERDINANDO STRATFORD, 


M.A., O.B.E., (1919); C.LE., (1931); 1.0.8., 
Home Secretary, Government of Bombay. 6. 
3rd November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq., Hduc. ; Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18, Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplics, 1919. Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22, Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
Micnt, 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27; Collector and istrict 
Magistrate, 1923-1926 ; and 1928-1929, Home 
Secretary, 1929. Address: Grindlay & Co., 
Bombay. 


COLVIN, GEORGE LETHBRIDGEH, 0.B. (1919), 


C.M.G. (1918); D.S.O. (1916); Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
(Italy), 1920; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928), 
Agent, East Indian Railway. b. 27 March 13878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d. of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Railway, 1898; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director; of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined H. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


CONNOR, Cor. Sin FRANK POWDLLI, Kt. (1926)? 


D.S.0.,F.R.C.8 ,I.M S.,A.D.M.S.,Bombay Dist: 
Late Professor. of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta 6.1877, m Grace Ellen Lees, d. of late 
R. O. Lees. Educ: St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times,D.S O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel); Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Publications : Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on ‘‘Surgery 
in the Tropics’? in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson's Loose- 
Teat Surgery; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address: 3, Heneker 
Drive, Colaba, Bombay. 


CONTRACTOR, MISS NAVAJBAI DoRABII, B.A... 


J.P., Hon Presidency Magistrate; Member 
of the Committee of visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals, Member of the Municipal 
Schools Committee; Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls’ School, Bombay 
Edue: Wilson College, Bombay. First 
Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922); an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
in China, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications : Contributions on topical 
educational and social subjects In English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed In Bombay. Address: Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay, 
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COOKE, Major-GunekaL HEeRSERT fU1HEK- 
GILL, K.B.E. (1024); C.B. (1919); C.8.1. 
(1921), D.8.0. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind-Rajputana District from April 1924. 
b. 18 Nov., 1871. m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Eéue.: All Hallows School, Honiton ; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
oined Indian Army, 1893; Captain, 1901; 

jor, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912; Sub 
stantive Lt.-Colonel, 1916; Bt.-Col., 1917; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918), Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp); Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps); Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medaj and clasp); European 
War, from Jan. 1915 to October 1917 (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.8.0., Bt.-Col.) ; 
several years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant-General 
in India and officiating Adjutant-General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 


COPPEL, Rt. REV. FRANCIS STEPHEN, RB. C., 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907. 6. Les Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Educ. ; College of Evian. 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., 3B,Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of &t. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 


COPPINGER, MaJoR-GENERAL WALTER VALEN- 
ee M.D., (Dublin); F.R.C.8.1., D.8.0. (1917): 
C.I.E. (1930); Surgeon-General with Govern- 
ment of Bengali; 6. 1875. m. Miss M. M 
O'Kelly. Educ.; Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T, C. Dublin, Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903 ; 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919-1929. Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinoes, 1929-1931. 
Address: Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 


CORBETT,  GwWOFFREY LATHAM, M.A. 
(Oxon.), C.1.E. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Cammerce Department, Government of 
India. b. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Little 
Rissington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broms- 
Rove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1+ 
lass. Hon. Mods. (1902), ist Class Lit 
Hum, (1994). Passed into I.C.8., 1904; 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1905-09; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, O. P., 1916-18; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., 1818; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920; as n Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, OC. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Vommerce De ment, Government of India, 
1928-24, Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 


COTELINGAM, JoHN Pracasa Rao, M.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. #duc.: Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, | 
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Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll.: Principal, , 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. Address : Rook 
Cottage, Bellary. 


COTTERELL, CEcIL BERNARD, C.I.E., I.C.8, 


Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 1928. 
m. 1922 Educ: 8t. Poter’s School, York 
Balliol College, Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 1898; 
has served in the Madras Presidency, since 
1899 ; Deputy Commissioner Salt and Abkari 
Dept., 1905; Private Sec. to Governor of 
Madras 1912-15. Secretary to Government, 
1925-28 ; Commissioner of Excise. Ag. Chief 
pecreery to Government, May 1930. Address: 
8. 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E 


(1918) ;M.A.,B.8c.,0.E., MI. E.E.,M.1 Mzou, 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.); Director,Mesars. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b. 10th Feb, 1877, Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1888 as apprertice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went tc India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to indla to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centrestor the contro] of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelledin China, Japan, United States 
o. America, Australia and Eeypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt. of India: 
uoder Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphiets on 
{echnical and Economic subjects, Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, JAMES HENRY, Doctor of Literature 


of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
m. Margaret E. Cousins, B, Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Treland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland; Asstt. Editor, ‘*‘ New India,’’ 
Madras: Principal, Theosophical] College, 
Madanapalle; Fellow and Prof. of English, 
National University, Adyar; Principal, 
Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of Inter- 
national Culture), Adyar, Madras ; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, 


Calcutta University, Benares Hindu 
University, Mysore University; Visiting 
Lecturer, Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal ; 


Travelling Lecturer, America, 1928-31 ; Special 
Lecturer in English Poetry in the College 
of the City of New York, 1931-32 ; a co-founder 
of the Irish Literary and Dramatic Revival 
(1900, etc); poet, dramatist, critic edtca- 
tionist, philosopher. Publications: (Prose) 
A text-book of Modern Geography, The 
Wisdom of the West, The Bases of phy, 
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The Renaissance in India, The Kingdom of: 
of Youth, Footsteps of Freedom, New Waysin 
English Literature, Modern Enghsh Poetry, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of | 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New Japan, 
The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen Essays, 
Samadarsana , (Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung 
by Six, The Blemshed King, The Voice of 
One, The Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked, The 
Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted 
Feathers, The Kings Wife (drama) Sea- 
Change, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, Above 
the Rainbow, A Tibetan Banner, The Shrine, 
The Girdle Address Theosophical Soctety, 
Adyar, Madras 


COYAJEE, Sm JEHANGIR COOVFRIJEF, AT 
Professor of Political LKconomy and Philosophy 
Presidency College, Calcutta b 11 Septr 
1873 , s of late Cooverjyee Coyajee, Rayhot 
Educ Caius College, Cambridge Lately 
Member Royal Commission on the Indian 
lariff and Indian Currency , Membe1 of. 
Council of State, 1980 , Delegate to the As-: 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva 1930, 
Principal, Presidency College, 1930 31, Cor 
respondent, Royal Economic Society Pub 
lieations The Indian Fiscal Problem, 
Indian Currency and Exchange , The Indiin 
Currency System Address Presidency 
College, Cali utta 


CRAIK,SIR HENRY DUFFIELD, Bt ,B A (Oxon ), 

CSI (1924), Fimance Member, Execu- 
tive Council, Punjab, 6 2nd January 1876 
Educ Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford Jomed 
ICS 1899 and served in the Punjab and 
with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then Succeeded to baronetcy 
1929 Address Civil Secretariat, Lahore 


CROSTHWAITE, REV. CANON ARTHUR 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
BA. (Sen Opt), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal 
1911, Kaisar-1-Hind Medal, ist Class, 1923, 
Missionary,S PQ 6 2 Nov 1870 m to Kate 
Touisa Barlow due at S Peter’s School, 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge , 
Missiopary, S P. G. and Vice-Principal, 
Christ Church College, Cawn pore, 1898-1909 , 
Principal, 1910-1912, Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ .1905, Hon Fellow, 1913, Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of 8. P. G. Mission, 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publwatrons * ‘‘ The Lessons of the Eig Veda 
for Modern India,” ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ Theoso 
pay Commnentary on II Corithiansin The 

dian Church Commentary Series. ‘‘Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab.”’ ‘* Du’a—ki kitab 
par sawal o jawab,” ‘“ Asha-i-Rabbani ki 
tartib parsawalojawab” Address. 8. P. G 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 


CUMING, Taz Hon.Sin Agravur HERBERT, Kr 
(1928), Judze, High Court, Calcutta, 6.24 Nov 
1871. m Beryl Christine Austen. Educ. 
Weetminster School, Oriel College, Oxford, 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1893, 
came to India, 1894; served asAssistant Magte 
Bengal, Dy. Commr,, Assam, Dist an 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer Bengal; 


CUNNINGHAM, CHARLES BANKs, 


DADABHOY, 
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Officiated as Judge, h Court, from 1916; 
appid. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921, 
ress: 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 


King’s 
Police Medal (Jan 1929), CSI, Jan 1931 
Inspector-General of Police, Madras Bb 8 
May 1884 m Grace Macnish,d of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912 Educ Campbeltown 
Grammar School Asst Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904, Supdt of 
Police, 1909, Dy Commussioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910, Commussioner of Pollce, 
‘Lravancore, 1915-1921, Dy Inspector Genl 
of Police, Jan 1928 , Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928, Inspector General of 
Police, Madras, May 19380 Address 25, 
Sterling Road, Madras 


CUNNINGHAM, Grorer, BA (Ox0n), CI E., 


OBE,ICS, Home Member, Exec Council, 
N. W F, Province 6 23 March 1888 m K. 
M Adair Educ Fettes Coll , Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College Oxford I C 8 1911, Political 
Department since 1914 Served on N W. 
Frontier, 1914 25, Counsellor, British Lega- 
tion, Kabul 1925-6 Private Secretary to H E 
the Viceroy, 1926-31 Address Peshawar 


CURLING, EDWARD HIGHAM, Manager, Llo#ds 


Bank Limited, Bombay 06 1882 m Violet 
Maude, @ of the late John Plaister Marshall 
Craddock of Bath, Somerset Edue King’s 
School, Canterbury Cox & Co, London, 
1901, arrived in India 1906, Lloyds Bank 
Ltd , on absorption of Cox & Co, 1923 
Address Dunkeld, Harkness Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


CUTTRISS, C. A, MBE, Landlord Hon. 


Magistrate, Rangoon 6. Launceston, 
28 Nov 1862, m Janet, d of Dr Hayter, 
MD _, was Hon. Sec Burma “Our Day ” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war Pubit 
cations Essays on Commerrial Subjects. 
Address: “‘ Riverside,’’ Kalaw, Burma. 


SIR MANECKJ] BYRAMJEE 
CIL. (1911), Ke (1921), K.CTE. (1925); 
Member, Councilof 8tate 6. Bombay, 30 July 
1865 m 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O B. &. 
d.of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept Edue » Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884, 
called to Bar, 1887; Advovate of Bomba 
High Court, 1887, Member, Bombay Municl- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90, Government Advo 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-81). Elected tothe Council of State, 
1921 , and nominated 1926 and 1931, Member 
Fiscal Commission, appointed by Govt of 
India, Sept 1921, Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
1925-26, Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, 
for 89 years, Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co, Itd., Berar 
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Mining Syndicates, | Chairman, Tirody 
Manganese Ore Co., Ltd., Proprietor: 
ere ek Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collierles : numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Oriesa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
different parts of India. Publications: 
Commentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, 


Pe 


DAGA, Rar BAHADUR SETH SIR BISESERDAS, 
Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai 
Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Govt. 
Treasurer, landlord, merchant, millowner and 
mineowner, Director of Model Mills, Nagpur, 
and of Berar Manufacturing Company, 
Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and 
Power Company, Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and 
Member of the Indian Red Cross Society. 0. 
1877. m. Krishna Bai. Hduec.: privately 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Pubit- 
cations: Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity. Address: Nagpur 
(CO. P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 


DALAL, ARDESHIR RUSTOMJI, B.A. (Bombay) ; 
M.A. (Cambridge), 1.0.8., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. b. 24 April 1884. m. to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
a may te College, Bombay. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, eas or Superintendent, Land Records; 

gaum ; lector, Ratnagiri and Panch 
Mahals; Deputy Secretary, Govt. of Bombay, 
Revenue Department; Acting Secretary, 
Govt. of Bombay, Finance Department; Ac. 
Secretary, Govt. of India, Education, Health 
and Land Departments and Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay. Address: C/o Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 100, Clive Street, 
Calcutta, 


DALAL, SIR BARJOR JAMSHEDJI, Kt. (1980), 
B.A., I.C.8., Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir State. 5. 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, d.of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Educ. : at home, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I1.C.8., Asst. Magte., Allahabad, 1894; Dist. 
and Sessions Judge, 1899; Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921; Judge, High Gourt, 
1925 1981; Member of every Commission 
uppointed in U. P. under the Defence of 
Tndia Act; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931. 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay, 


DALAL, SIR Davina MERWANJER, Kt. (1924), 
C.J.B. (1921), Stock and Finance Broker, b. 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890; one s, threa 
d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
pefore the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
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Manuf Co., Ltd. Model Mills, 
Nagpur, Thetted, C. P. Contracting and 


to 25th Jan. 1928: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (19232), 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economi: 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner fo; 
{ndiain the U. K., 1922-24. Address: 1, Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 


DARBHANGA, MAHARAJADHIRAJA KAMESHWAR 


SINGH BaHaDUR of 6. 28 Nov. 1907. 
Succeeded to the gadi in July 1929 
Educ : Privately under Miss Edgar, M.A., and 
M. U. Moore, M.A. Attended the Round 
Table Conference in 1930; is President of 
All-India Landholders’ Association, the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association and Bihar 
Landholders’ Association : General President, 
Bharat Dharma Mahamiandal and Life 
President, Maithil Mahasabha and President 
of All-India Mathadhisha Sammelan: Fellow ot 
the Royal Society of Arts and Royal Empire 
Society. (London). Address: Darbhanga. 


DARLEY, Sm BErRnNargp D'Or, Kt. (1928), 


C.1.E. (1919) Chief Engineer, P. W. D , United 
Provinces. b. 24 August 1880, Edue.: T. C., 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. A.M.1.C.E. Irrigation 
work in P. W. D. since 1903, Address: 
Lucknow, U. P. 


DAS, Brava SuNDAR, B.A., Member, Legis. 


Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation. 6. July 1886. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th @. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ.: Ravenshaw Coll. and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, Took part io Utkai 
Union Conference sinceits beginning in 1904 
and Secy for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ‘‘ The Oriva.” Addrese: Onttaek. 


DAS, MAJOR-GENERAL Rat BawaADUR DEWAN 


BISHAN, C.1.E,, C.8.I. >. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898 ; Mily. Secy. to the Com.-in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1609 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister. 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18 Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and ef Minister, March 
1921-April 1922. Retired from Service, Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


DAS, Mapuvu Sopan, C,I.E.b. 28 April 1848. 


Educ.: Calcutta University, M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legisiative Couneil four times; 
Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1918 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa. 
since Jan. 1921; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
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Orissa Legislative Council, Is the proprietot 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-President of All-India Indian 
Christian Conference ; was first Mimuister of 
Local Self-Government in Bihar and Orissa , 
resigned office two years later Advocate, Patna 
High Court. Address Cuttack, B N Ry 


DAS, PANDIT NILAKANTHA, MA, writer of 
books for children on new lines 0b August, 
1884 m Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905) 
Educ Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta Founded with Pt Gopabandhu Das 
and others the residential open air private 
school at Satvabadi on a new line , was Resi- 
dent Head Master there for 8 years , worked 
In connection with Purl Famine in 1919, 
appornted by Calcutta University for Post 
Graduate Professorship in 1920 and _non- 
coperation 1921, Started Congres organisa- 
tion and a National High School at 
Sambalpur and edited The Seba in 1921 

became Dist Congress Secretary, Puri, and 
Prov Congress President, Utkal, 1922 
Imprisoned for four months and fined Rs 200 
in 1928 , elected to the Assembly from Orissa 
in 1924, and again in 1927, started Civil 
Disobedience in Puri 1930, imprisoned twice 
for 9 months and fined, released March 
1931 under terms of truce, made Secretary 


Utkal Provincial Congress and Presi 
dent, All-Party Conference, President 
Gopabandhu Sebak Samay Publications 


Pranayln (a kavya 1n 81x cantos) , Konarke (a 
long poem kavya), Mayadehi (a kavya in 6 
cantos), Kharabela (a historical kavya in 25 
cantos), Dasa Nayak (a long poem kavya), 
Aryajiban (Aryan life, a critical treatise on 
Aryan (ilvilisation), many other books for 
children Address PO Sakhigopal, Dist 
Puri (Orissa) 


DAS, THE HON. MR JUSTION PROFULLA 
RANJAN, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919, 
b. 28 April, 1881 Hduec : St. Xavier's Col- 
lege, Calcutta m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904, Address: Ali Manzil, Patna 


DASTUR, HORMAZDIAR PaIROozF, BA LLB, 
Bar-at-Law, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay 6b 20th March1878 =m Bachubal 
Edalji Dastur Educ St Xaviers College 
Acted as Taxing Mastcr, Clerk of the Crown, 
High Court Address The Grange, 21, 
Wodehouse Road, Bombay 


DAVID, MryFR Isaac Director, I David & Co, 
Ltd , and International Remcdies Co b 
26 Dec 1900 m Doris Nissim Edue in 
Bombay Started the Goodwill Movement to | 
bring about a better understanding between 
Jndians and Europeans by suggesting under 
the nom-de-plume Santa Claus, the non-official 
Poll for Dominion Status , originated Citizens’ 
Conciliation Committee suheme and founded 
the Welfare of India League Publications 
Numerous articles and letters to the press in 
connection with the Goodwill Movement 
Address 4, Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay 


DAVISON, DEXTER HARRISON, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. 6. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair. Educ * Chicago University. Address 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 


DE, Kigan CHANDRA, A.B., 
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O.L¥E., 1.0.8,, 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Rdue.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta; §8t. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-0 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1908: 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918, Press Censor, Bengal, 1914 Secretarv 
to Government to Bengal General Dept. 
1915; Commussioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 , Member of the Legislative Council; 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922, 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1928 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 , Member of the Council of State, 1928, 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930 Address 
1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Caloutta ; 
Brookside, Shillong 


DEHLAVI, THE HON Sir ALI MAHOMED KHAN, 


JP,kt (1931), Bar-at-Law (1896) President, 
Bombay Legislative Counal b 1875 Educ 
Bombay and London Practised in Gujarat 
and Sind (1900-1908) Started the first 
Anglo-Sindhi paper called ‘‘ Al Hag’’ in Sind 
in the interests of the Zamindars in 1900, and 
edited 1t for three years Organised thé first 
Muslim Educational Conference in Hyderabad, 
Sind, 1n 1902 and was the local Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
invited to Karachi in 1907 Was the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee which 
launched the All-India Muslim League for the 
first time in India in 1907 in Karachi Was 
Diwan of Mangrol State in Kathiawar (1908- 
1912) and Palanpur State in Gujarat (1914-21), 
Acted as Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, (1913) Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27) 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Mushm 
Kducational Conference heldin Poona Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926 Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930) Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahoniedan 
Constituency of Gujarat,and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 19381 Publeeations History and 
Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
aaa (Brochurc) Address Sardar House, 
ura 


DE MONTMORENCY, Siz GEoFFRry FirzHEr- 


vEY, K.C.8.1., KCLE., KC.V.0., C.B.E, 
I C8, Governor of Punjab (1928). b. 28 Aug. 
1876 Educ Malvern , Pembroke College, Cam- 
pudge Entered I.C.S., 1899; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Off- 
cer, Chenab, 1907; Junior Secy. to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Commr till1018; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt. of India, 1920-21 

Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Roya] Tour in India; Chief Se. 
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cretary to Panjab Government ; Private Secy. DESHMUKH, RamRaO MADHAVRAO, BA : 


to the Viceroy, 1921-26 Member, Punjab 
Executive Council, 1926-28. Address: Lahore 
and Simla. 


DENHAM-WHITE, Arntavr, LtT-Cot, LMS, 
M.B.B.8. (Hons), Lond. 1904, MRCS, 
LEBC.P. (Eng) 1908, FRCS, Civil Sur- 
geon, Alipore, Calcutta. b&b Feb 26, 
1879. m. E Gratton Geary (nee Davis) 
Educ.. Malvern College and §t. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital, Gold Medalist Netley 
Entered IMS, 1905 Resident Surgeon 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital, active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 , Offg Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922 Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling 
1919-1922, Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923 
Publiwcatveons Monograph on delayed Chio 
roform Po soning , Monogrepe on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic Address 25, Aliporc 
Park, Calcutta 


DENNING, Howarp, BA (Cantab), CIE, 
1C8, Additional Secretary to the Govt of 
India, Finance Department. 3. 20 May 
1885 m Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne Educ Clifton College and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency , Under-Secretary, Finance Depart 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Babmngton 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address Imperial Secre 
tarlat, New Delhi. 


= 

DESAI, RAMRAO PiLasJI, JP 6 18 March 
1876, m to Lanibai, eldest d of the late 
N L Mankar, once Chief Transistor, Bombay 
High Court Educ kiphinstone High 
School and Whlson College Joined the 
Municipal Commussioners Office in 1899, 
subsequently taken up as an Asstt in the 
Municipal Corporation Office where he rose to 
be Municipal Secretary to which he was 
appointed in January 1925 Retitred from 
1st April 1931 Address ‘the Dawn 
Bombav Improvement Trust Dadar Matunga 
Lstate, Plot No 107 (South) Bombay 


DESHMUKH, GoOpaAL VINAY4K, LM & 
(Bombay), FRCS (Eng), MD (Lond) 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician 6 4th 
Jan 1884 m Annapurnabai, d of Deshmukh 
of Wun Educ Morris Coll, Nagpur Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, Kings College 
and the London Hospital Medical College. 
London House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital, Hon Majorat Lady Har 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J 
J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920), Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital Member, Bombay Munici 

Corporation from 1922 and President, 
mbay Municipal Corporation, 1928 Publica: 
txons. Some papers on Abdominal Surgery 
bications on Social Reform, Improvin, 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address: Chaupati, Bombay. 


LLB, Bar-at-Law, 6 25 November 1899 
m Shashikala Raye, d of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior Eduo. at eee President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917, 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20, elected to C P Legislative Coun- 
cilin 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency , 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921, elected to Legislative Council in 1928 , 
as Swarajist ; President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925, elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1926 , 
elected tothe © P Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926 Minister to C P Government, 1927 
1928 Resigned the Mimstry in August 1928 
took office again in August 1929 Resigned 
Ministership i July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Responsivist Party jommg Forest 
Satyagraha Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
owing congressopposition Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931 Address 

Mors: Road, Amraoti (Berar) 


DESHPANDE SHANTARAM RAMKRISHNA, BA, 


(Bom 1st Class Honours) B, Litt (Oxon), 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and m 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon), 
Senior Investigator Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay 6 14th May 1899 =m Miss Leela 
Raje Educ Elphinstone High School and 
Wuson College Bombay, and University of 
Oxford Appointed Senior Investigator 
Labour Office, 1924 , officiated as Durector 
Labour Office 1925 , statistiman to the Royal 
Commussion on Indian Labour 1929 Publi 
catvons “Some Village Studies * written in 
collaboration and published in the Indtan 
Journal of Economics Address 14th Road, 
Khar Bombiy 21 


DESIKACHARI, SIR TrRUMALDI, DIWAN 


Bawapur, Kt (1922)BA BL, recipient 
of Kaisar 1 Hind Medal High Court Advocate 
& Sep 1868 m Cousin,d of Diwan Bahadur 
T M Rangachari Ldue Pachalyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges was Member, Madras 
Legis Council President, Dustrict Board 
Trichinopoly, for three terms till 17 April 1926, 
Member of the Legislative Councilfor two 
terms till 1924, Member, Civil Justice Com 
mittee, India, tili 1925 Member, Malabar 
Tenancy Committee, 1927-28 Address 

‘Venkata Park,” Reynolds Road, Canton 
ment, Trichinopoly 


DEVADHAR, GoPpaL KrisHna, MA, CIE, 


(Kaisar i Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi 
dent, Servants of IndiaSoc, 6 1871 m Dwar 
kabai Sohaniof Poona (ded) Educ. New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay M A, Bombay University, 1904 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society's High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for More than five years. Jomed 
the late G. K. Gokhale im his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-1-Hind 
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Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 8 years 
More ; has been twice elected President, 
Servants of India Society. He has been ever 
since its beginning the Head of Bombay Branch 
Toured in England and on the Continent in 
1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation. 
He is the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1921; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the tlood-stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as member ot Committee on Co-opera- 
tion appointed by Mysore Government 1920 
and the Government of Madras in 1928. 
Gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture as President of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay ; has worked 
on several Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment. For two years before retirement was 
the elected President of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute of which tor more 
than five years he had been Vice-President ; 
Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
Has published several pamphlets on Co- 
operation, Female Education and _ Social 
Reform; Chairman, Executive Committee of 
the Deccan Agricultural Association; has 
undertaken ‘‘ Village Uplift Work’’ at 
Khedshivapur, fifteen miles from Poona on 
Mahableshwar Road. Member of the 
Poona Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Simla; was 
Member of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Chairman, Council of Management 
of the Aryan Education Society, Bombay. 
In June 1927 was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, Poona. 
Address: Girgaum, Bombay. 


DEY, GEORGE GooDalR, C.I.E. (1928); Secre- 
tary and Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Bengal 
b. 13 September 1876. m. Ethel May Davey. 
Educ: Bedford School and Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Assis. 
tant Engineer, P.W.D. 1st Oct. 1899; Execu- 
tive Engineer, July 1907; Superintending 
Engineer, July 1915; Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, April 1921. Address: Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


DHAR, H. H. MAHARAJA ANAND Rao PUAR 
SAHIB BAHADUR, minor under the guardian- 
tutorship of Captain N. 8. Harvey-Jones, and 
student at the Daly College, Indore. 06. 
23 November 1920. Succeeded to the gadi, 
1926 after adoption. Address: Dhar and 
Indore. 


DHAR, H. H. MAnsRANI LAXMIBAI SAHIRA 
PuaR, Kaisar-I-Hind (Gold Medal) D.B.E., 
Dowager Maharani of Dhar and President of 
Dhar State Council. Daughter of the Chief 
of Savantvadi, 6. 1892. m, to H. H. Maharaja 
Lt. Sir Udsaji Rao Puar, K.C.8.1., C.V.0., 
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K.B.E., of Dhar. Became widow in 16926, 
D.B.E., 1981, Address: Laxmivilas Palace, 
Dhar, C.I. 


Rao 
BAHADUR (1912), C.I.E., (1925), C.8.1. Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. b. 
1862, Educ,: Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc. 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age; promoted a Member 
of the Council of ‘‘ Panchayat” of Sardars 
in the time of His late H ess Maharaja 
Jaswant Ene Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently 


sprouted Dhau and Guardian to late 
ess Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 


Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer Merwara. Addrese: Bharatpur. 


DHRANGADHRA, H. H. MAHARANA SHRI 


StR GHANSHYAMSINHJI, G.C.I.E., K.C.S8.I., 
MAHARAJA RAJ SAHEB. 0b, 1889; Suc, father 
1911. Educ.: in England with private tutors 
under guardianship uf Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 


DBURANDHAR, ar BAHADUR MAHADEV 


VISHWANATH, M.A. 8. 4th March 1871. m. 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Mgdhavrao 
T, Rao. Educ. Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting ; 
was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room, Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publications: (1) ‘‘ Deccan Nurser 
Tales’’, (2) ‘* Stories of King Vikram,” 8, M. 
Tdwardes’ (J.0.8.) ‘“ By-wavs of Bombay.’’ 
Otto Rothfeld’s, (I.C.S.) ‘“‘ Women of India ” 
and several other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi 
and Mythological books for Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Oxford University Press, Longmans 
Green & Co., and several other Indian publish- 
ing firms. Address ‘‘ Shree Amba Sadan,’’ 
Prabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay No. 21. 


DICK, GEORGE PARIS, C.I.E., 1916, Bar-at-Law; 


Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P.5 1866. m. Effie Geraldine Newman. 
Edue.; Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Oalcutta High 
Court, 1898; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College,, Nagpur until 1924 ; President, 
New English High School and President, 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 

ears; Member of the Legislative Council 

fore the Reforms and continuously to date. 
Publication : Fitch and His Fortunes. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 


DIGBY-BESTE, HENRY ALoysivs B., 0.B.E., 


wate) C.I.E. (1931); Captain, Superinten- 
ent, M.M.T.S. Dufferin. 6, November 5th, 
1883. m. Olave Hume Henderson, d. of Col. 
W.Hume Henderson, I.M.8. Educ: Stony- 
hurst College, Lancs., England. Went to 
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sea in Merchant Service, 1899 , jomed RIM 
as Sub-Lieut, HIebruary 5th 1903, service 
afloat till 1914, war service in H M S 
Tawrence, Mesopotamia, transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters Bombay and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Officcr 
up to 1921 servid afloat 1n command of 
RIMS Dufferin and Chive, 1923, Deputation 
to England 1924 Deputy Conservator 
Madras, 1925 26 Port Officer, Bombay 

1927 , Captain Supcrintendent, [MMT»5 
Dufferin since November 1927 Publicateon 

Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation <Addrnses I MMT 8 Dufferin 
Mazagon Pic1 Bombay 10 


DINAJPUR LIEUTYNANT MAHARAJA JAGADISH 


NaTd Ray Bahavork 6 1894 8 by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur 
K CIE m 1916 Educ * Presidency College, 
Calcutta President, DinaJpur Landholders 
Association, late Chairman, District Board 
and Municipality, Dinajpur, Member, Bergal 
Legislative Council Vice President, British 
Indian Association, Member, Bengal Land 
holders Assocn, Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, 
East India Assocn , London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamindars’ Assocn 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Road and Tran- 
sport Development Aasociation Received 

ings Commission tn Jan 1924 Address 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinaypur, 90A Bakulbagan 
Road, Calcutta. 


Dovaetas, CSI (1921), CIL 
Commandant, B M Policeand Samana Rifles 
b 1865, Educ Bishop Cotton School, Simla 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Ambalia 
1888; transferred to Peshawar, 1889; appoint 
ed CBM Police, Kohat, 1890, served Miran 
zal Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899; on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles Address 
Military Police, Kohat 


DORNAKAL, BISHOP OF, since 1912, Rr REV 


VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAR, lst Indian 
bishop, Hon LL D (Cantab ),b 17 Aug 1874 
Educ. C M S High School, Mengnanapuram, 
C. M. 8. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mussion- 
ary jety of Tinnevelly, 1908 , Hon Secre 
tary, 1903-9, Hon Gen Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9, visited 
Japan az Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President,1909-11 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910, Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909 12 Publications 
Holy Baptism Confirmation, First Cormthians, 
India and Missions The Acts of the Apostles 
The Life of Christ according to St Mark 
Address Dornakal Singareni  Collieries, 
Deccan. 


DUBEY, Dont LaLtLt, MA (Allahabad), PhD 


(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College 6b Sept 1897 Edue Agra College 
(1016-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930) 


DUGGAN, JAMSHFDJI NUSSERWANJI, 


DUHR, THE Rrv JOSEPH, SJ, 
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Professor of Economics, Mecrut College since 
1923. Was invited by the U. P. Governnient 
in Jan 1981 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of th 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India as travel 
led widely in India and all countries of Europ 
except Russla and Spain and Portugal. A 
frequent writer to the press on economic an! 
financial questions Publwatwns Indian 
Lconomics (1927) and The Indian Public Debt 
with a foreword by Sir George Schuster (1930) 
‘*Some Financial and Economic Problems o: 
India”? and ‘“‘R T C Financial Safeguards 
(1931) Address Meerut College, Meerut 


DUFF, REGINALD JAMES JP Hon Presidency 


Magistrate, Gencral Mauager, New India 
Assurance Company Ltd, Bombay 0 11 
July 1886 m Ohve A Lockie Educ 
Whitgift Grammar School North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co, Ltd lLondon an! 
Bombay Address Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


OBI 
(Oxon), KC PS, Lt Col AIRO 
8, JP, Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge Sir C J Ophthalmic Hospital an! 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bomey. b 8 April 1884 m Mis 
Parakh Educ ombay Oxford Vienna ani 
London Was Tutorin Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic Sur 
xeon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay , is Pn 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate Bombay Publwatons Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis 
Gonorrhea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and sub Conjuctivial Injections in the eye 
A tamuliar group of the Selerotics, Deep in 
filtration Anoesthesia in Ophthalmic Opera 
tions A family of Aniridia, A case of Ith 
nosporidium Kinealy1, A family with Blue 
Salerotics, Milk Theraphy1n eye Diseases 
Intravenous injections of Mercurochrome in 
suppurative eye conditions Two cases of 
Quine Amblyopia with unusual Ophthal 
moscopic picture Address The Lawnside 
Harkness Road, Malabar Hill Bombay 


DO 
LM 


PhpdD DD 
Principal, St Xavier's College, Bombay 
bh March 18, 1885 Educ the Gymnasium 
Echternach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
St Joseph’s College, Turnhout, Belgium 
Manresa House, Roehampton, London, 
St Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst , Imperial College, 
South Kensington, St Mary’s Theologica! 
Semimary Kurseong, India, Gregorian 
University, Rome Campion Hall, Oxford, 
Professor af St Xavier’s College, Calcutta 
1910-1915 , Professor at St Xavier's College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 Address: St 
Xavier's College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay 
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DUNI CHAND, Lata, B A, Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894) 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work } 1873 m ShrimatiBhagdev 
Edue Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coli , Lahore Practised at the bar until 1921 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899, was 
Manager of Anglo Sanskrit High School 
Amballa from 1906-1921, Member, Managing 
Committee, D A V Star resumed practice 
1n 1923, presided over -[ndia Sud Confer 
ence in 1917 , been a member, All India Con 
gress Committee, since 1920, was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment : 
in 1922 under Criminal) Amendment Act | 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak ju 1922 was Swarajist Mem 
ber of the Second Legislative Assemblv 
Suspended practice in 1930, Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All India 
Congress Committee kLlected President 
Punjab Prov Congress Committee Aug 1930 
was convicted and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend 
ment Act 1980, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful Address Kripa Nivas 
Amballa 





DUNN, CUTHBERT LINDSAY Lieut Col IMS 


(Rtd) LRCP &8 (Edin) DPH (Lond) 
CIL (1028) Serbian Order of St Sava 
4th Class (1920), Director of Public Health 
United Provinces, b 15th May 1875 m to 
Janet Logan Dalgeish Edue Dollar Academy 
and Ldinburgh University, South African War, 
February 1000 to August 1902 Entered 1 
M §, 1st September 1902, Tibet Campaign, 
1904, Civil kmploy, Punjab, 1905 to 1910 on 
Plague duty Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
, 1910 1914 Warservices1914to 1919 
Three times mentioned 1n despatches Direc 
tor of Public Health, U P, 1919 to date 
Publications Indian Hygiene and Public 
Health Dunn and Pandya’ 1925 Various 
papers in scientific journals The Chemistry 
and Bacteriology of Public Health, ‘* Dunn 
and Pandya,” 1929 Address Lucknow 


DUTT, AMAR NatH BA, BL, MLA.,,s of 
late Mr Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
b 19 May 1875 m Smmati Tincari Ghosh 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902, 
son, Asok Nath,’ 1906 Educ Salkia A S 
School, Howrah, Ripon and Municipal Schoo! 
Calcutta Metropolitan Institution and Presi 
dency Coll was Chairman, Local Board, 
Member, District Board Secretary, Peoples 
Association, District Association, Central 
Co operative Bank, Ltd, Burdwan, elected 
Member, Court of the University of Delhi 
and Elected Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly , was President Bengal Postal 
Conference and All lndia Telegraph Union 
and of the Shuddhi Conference and President 
Arya Sama) and was editor of monthly 
magazine Alo Address ‘ Rurki Aloy, 

Keshabpur, P.O and ‘‘ Purbachal,” Burdwan 


DWIVEDI, 
Maharaja’s College, 


Principal 
21 November 


RaMaGyan, MA 
Dhar 0 
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1900, m Sarala Devi Educ Government 
High School Basti and SBenares Hindu 
University Prof of English DAV College, 
Cawnpore, 1924 27 Head of English He aoe 
ment N R k& C College Khurja and Vice 
Prinuipil K kh College Lucknow Principal, 
Hindi Vidy ipith College Allahabad Char 
man Reception Committee All India students 
Conference and Sccretary All India Poets 
Conference (1925) Publications Irom Dawn 
to Dusk Songs from Surdas Songs from 
Mirabai Saurabh Sone ki Gari (Hindi 
drama) Doo) ka Chanda (Hind) Sansar ke 
Sahityik (Hindi) 4ddrese Maharaja’s 
Coll ge Dhar 


JAMES FrErRauson, MA, CIE 
1929) Ics Commissioner, Central 
rovinces Joined ICS in 1902 and arrived 

in India in 19038 Asstt Commissioner 

Registrir in the Judicial Commissioner 3 Court 

and Settlement Officer from 1903 to 1915, 

3rd Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 1916 

vem Commissioner 1917 (Commissioner 

of Settlement and Director of Land Lecords, 

C P,1922 and Commissioner 1929 Address 

Nagpur, Central Provinces 


CASTLEY, CHABIES MORTIMER, J P ,*Sollcitor 
and Notary Public b&b 2ZScptember 1890 m 


Esme Beryl Chester Wiotle Educ Paignton 
Devon England La Villa, Ouchy Lausanne, 
Switzrluand Dr F Schiller Alles 5, Coburg, 
Germany Served in the Great War from 1914 
1019 as Lieut RFA (1 ¥F) in India, as an 
Observer and Pilot in RFC and ag a 
Pilotin the RAY against the Mohmands on 
the NW in 1016, against the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917, against the Turks at 
Aden 1n 1918 against the Afghans in 1919 
Address U/n Little & Co, Solicitors and 
Notaries Public Central Bank Building, 
Bombay 


THE REV JAMTS IT'AIRBROTHER 
Principal United ‘Thcological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions 0b March 25th 1875 m Miss 
Mary Louise Whecler Principal Kindergarten 
Training School Fdue Wesleyan Theologi 
cal Colle, Hindsworth Birmingham, 
lngland Light years in charge of Lnglish 
Churches in Logland arrived in IJndla 
S ptember 108 until 1914 Wesleyan 
Superintendcnt 1n Bombay since 1919 
loaned by Wcosl yin Mcthodist Church to 
Americin Marathi Mission for litcrary and 
theological work went to Poona July 1930, 
to take charge of United [heological College 

Publications The Ivfe and Teaching of 
Lukaram article on Jukaram in Vol XII 
of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, The Holy Spirit the Christaun Dyna 

me three Marathi books on the Holy 
Spirit A Marathi work on ‘lukaram, 
Fditor of 12 Vols of English Section of the 
Dnyanodaya  Inquor and Opwm in India, 
(reprint of Memorandum to Simon Commis- 
sion, published in London) Address 

ve Theological College, 7, Sholapur Road, 
oona 
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EWBANK, Ropprt Benson, B.A. (Oxon.), 
¥..L.S., O.1.E., (1924), 1.C.8., Secy. to Govt. 
of Bombay, General Department, 6. 22 Oct. 
1883. m. Frances Helen, d. of Rev. W. 
F. Simpson of Caldbeck, Oumberland. Educ: 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford. Asst. Coll. end 
Aset. Pol. Agent, 1907; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24; Deputy Secretary 

to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 

and Agric., P.W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London. 1925. Officiated as 

Private Secretary to H.E. Lord Reading; 

Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926, 

Delegate of the Government of India in East 

Africa, 1927-28. Publications: Bombay Co- 

operative Manual and Indian Oo-operative 

Studies. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 


FALIERE, Rt. REV. ALBERT PEIRRE JEAN, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930. 0b. 
1888, Address: Mandalay. 


FABRIDKOT, H, H. FARZAND-I-SAADAT NISHAN 
Hazrat-Kalisan-I- HIND, BRAR BANS, RAJA 
HAR INDAR SINGH BAHADUR OF. 0. 1915, g.in 
1919 rues one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 


FARRAN, ARTHOR COURTNEY, M.A., B.A, 
gett), F. R. Hist. Society, Professor of 
tory, Deccan College, Poona. b. June, 15, 

1880. Educ: Trinity Coll., Dublin, Address: 

Deccan College, Poona. 


FATEH ALI-KHAN, Hon. Hasen, NawaB 
KizILBasH, C.LE. 6.1862. S. to headshi 
of Kizilbashes, 1896. Placed himself an 
hie great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced manyof tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 8,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Oonference, 1897; Life 
President of Anjumani-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab; a Councillor 
of Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heipx ¢. Nisor All Khan. Address: 
Aitchison Chiefa’ Coll., Lahore. 


FAWCUS, GrORGE ERNEST, M.A. (Oxon) 
C.1.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923) 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. 6.12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d, of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Bye, Suesex. Educ, : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909; 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orisaa, since 1917. Address: Patna, E.1.R. 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, S1r (1913), 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. 
4 Oct. 1872. wm. Bai Sakinabal, d.of the late 
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Mr. Datoobhoy Kbrahim. Edue.: privately: 
Municipal Oorporator for over 21 vean; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11). 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association ou Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chicf being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industria! 
concerns in Bombay, and a Member of the 
Local Board of the Imperial Bank of India, 
Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member of the 
Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa - 
tion, being Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advo- 
cate of education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


FAZL-I-HUSAIN, THe Hon. MIAN Sm, Kr. 
(1925). K. C. I. E., B. A. (Punjab), M. A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn) ; Member 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
b. 14 June 1877. m. eldest d. of Mian Nur- 
ahmad Khan. Edue.: Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Practised in Sialkot, 1901-5 ; in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18; Fellow, 
Punjab University , 1909-1920; Syndic. Punjab 
University, 1912-1921; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, All-India Mahomedan Educational 
Confce., 1922; started Muslim League, 1905. 
Title of K.B, 1917; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. ae Minister of 
Education, Punjab,1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1928 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp. 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug. 1925. 
Re-appointed Minister of Education, Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council July 1926 to March 1980. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929. On 
dalegation to 8. African Conference, 1932. 
Address: ‘“‘The Retreat,” Simla; 6, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi. 
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FILOSE, Lr Co, OLgMENT, M.V.0O.; Military 
Sec, to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901, 
& 1858. Edue . Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin, Carlow College Entered Gwallor 
State service, 1872, Lt -Col , 1908, Assistant 
Inspector-Gen , Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97, A-D-O to the 
Mahara ja Scindia, 1899-1001. Address 
10r. 


FINLOW, ROBERT STEEL,C IE (1929), BSc 

FIC, Director of Agnculture in Bengal 617 
August1877 m Lucy, 8rd d of late William 
O’Mara, Colonial Civil Service Educ Sandbach 
School Cheshire University Coll, Bangor 
Wales, 1893 Diploma in Agriculture, 1395 

BSC (Univ of Wales) 1899, FIC 

1914, Private Assistant to Prof Sir James 
Dobbie and Sir Walter Hartley. 1899 1900 

Assist Chemist Royal Commission on River 
Pollution and Sewage Disposal, 1900, Asst 
Chemist, Bihai Indigo Syndicate 1903, 
Iibre Expert, Government of Bengal 1904 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, (Officiating) 
1919 Director of Agriculture, Bengal 
1922 Publications The extension of jute 
cultivation in India and numerous official 
bulletins and reports Address Ramni 
Dacca Bengal 


FITZPATRICK 

BA, LLB, 
CBE (1919) 
G Punjab States 


JAMES ALEXANDER OSSORY 
Bar at Law, CIE (1917) 
Indian Civil Service A G 
b 2ist November 1879 


m Ada Florence Davies Educ High 
School Dublin, and “Trinity Coll, 
Dublin Joimed ICS 1903 served 


in varlous appointments on N W kk P 
Political Agent, Iochi 19131915, Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu 19151916  Politic4l 
Agent Wano 191619 Presidentin Waziris 
tan 1920 22, Commissioner, Ajmer 1923 
H B ™’s Consul in Arabistin (Persia) 1922 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur 1926 1927 
A G G Punjab bdtates 1927 Active dervice 
tochl operations 191415 (mentioned in 
despatches), Mahsud MWacpedifion 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern 
ment), Waziristan operations 1920 1022 
(despatches and thanks of (ommander in 
Chief) Address Lahore, Punjab 


FORSTER, Martin ONSLOW, Ph D (Wurz 
burg), D Se (London), k IC, F R & 
(1905), Director, Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore (1922) 0&6 1872 Educ Private 
schools, Linsbury echnical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ , Central Technical College, South 
hensington Asstt Prof of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902 13, Director, Salter 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918 22, 
Hon Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904 10, 
Treasurer, 191522, lLongstaff Medallist, 
1915, President of Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921, President, Indian Science 
Congress 1925 Publwatons Contribu- 
tions to [ransactions of the Chemical Society, 
Address Hebbal Bangalore 


FOWLER, GUIBERT JOHN, D&S ,FIC,F BE 
San I 6 1868, m Amy Hindmarsh, @ of 
George 8 and Eleanor Scott Edue  Sidcot 
School, Somerset, Owens College, Victoria 


FULLERTON, VICE ADMIRAL ERIO 


FYSON, PHILIP FURLEY, 


Q5t 


University, Manchester, Heidel Univer- 
sity For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade effluents of Manchester Pioneer of 
** Activated Siludge’’ process of sewage 
purification. World wide experience as 
Sanitary expert Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and kow First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, repurification of jute 
mulleffluents From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927 Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting 1n framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Honorary 
Porson ig Member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society Has 
published many scientific papers and discourses 
ror iag Central Hotel, Bangaloré, 8S 


FREKE, CEoIL Grorck, M A (Cantab), BSc 


(Lond) F.8S ICS, Deputy Secretary 
Government of Bombay, Finance Dept b 8 
Oct 1887 m Judith Marston Educ, 
Merchant Taylor s School, London St John’s 
College, Cambndge Entered ICS 1912, 
Under Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1019, 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921 1926, Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Fiance Department 
1926 1929 Offg Hinance Secretary, 1929-30. 
Address Secretariat, Bombay. 


JOHN 
Arthur 0 B (1920),DSO (1915), RN,MA 
(hon), Commander in Chief, East indies 
dbtation b 1878, m 1908 Hon Dorothy 
Sibyl, 2nd d@ of Tist Lord Fisher In 
command Monitors, Severn, Humber, Mersey 
during engagement with right flank German 
Army, off Belgian Coast, 1914 (Promoted 
Captain, Dec 1914, degpatches) , in command 
in shore operations against German cruiser 
Konigsberg, Rufigi River, E Africa, 1915 
(despatches, DS QO), despatches for subse- 
quent operations on coast of GEA , com- 
manded battleship Orion, Grand Fleet, 1916- 
18 im charge, Naval Officers, Cambridge 
University 1919 21, Captain of the Fleet 
H M 8 Queen Elizabeth, Atlantic Fleet, 
August, 1921-28, Commodore Royal Naval 
Barracks, Chatham, 1923-1925, Rear- 
Admiral, 1926, Nava! Secretary to the 
lst Lord of the Admiralty 1927-29 
Address H M S Effingham, c/o Resident 
Naval Officer, Colombo, Ceylon. 


M A. (Cantab ), 
Principal, Press, Coll, Madras, 6. 1877, m 
Diana Ruth Wilson, 1914 Educ, Loretto 
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School, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
Scholar) Professor of Botany, Presidency 
liege, Madras, 1004, Principal 1925 
Publuwations . “‘ Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulnev 
Hill-tops,”” ‘“‘ Botany for India” Address 
Presidency College House, Madras. 


FYZEE RAHAMIN, S, Artist 5 19 Dec 1880 
m Atiya Begum H Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazli Raflya Begum of Janjira Educ 

School of the Roya] Academy of Arts, London 
and privately witb John Sargent, R A, and Sir 
Solomon J Solomon, RA, London Exhibi 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions , 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris 
Goupils’ and Arthur Tooth’s in WUondon 
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before the Indian Economic Conference 1926 , 
Modern Economics of Indian tion— 
being the Sir Manubhal Mehta Prize Essay 
1924 The Indian Cotton Textile Industr; 

Its Past, Present and Future 1930, with a 
Foreword by Mr G D Brila, MLA 

thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
author’s Bombay University Ashburner Prize 
Essay, 1926 (The Book Company, College 
Square, Calcutta How to compete with 
Foreign cloth (The Book Co, Calcutta) 1981 

Vernacular Editions of How to compete with 
foreign clothin Tamil, Gujarathi, Hindi and 
Bengali, 1981 Address c/o Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, India 


Knoedlers’, Andersons’ New York and atthc GANDHI, MOHAVDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar at 


Palace of Fine Arte in San-Francisco. In 1925 
the National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection, 
now hung in the Tate one Milbank In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi lor Several] 
years Art Adviser to H H the Gaekwar 
of Baroda Publiations History of the Bene 
Israelites of India Address ‘ Aiwan-e 
Rif’at, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ASAVATTHAMA BALA- 
OouARY4, MA, Ph )),M BRAS (Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay 06 
1 Oct 1892 m Miss Kamalabai Shal.gram 
of Satara Educ Satara High School 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona Ap 
pointed Assistant to Professor cf Sansknt 
at Elphinstone Coll Septr 1915 Lecturer 
1917 , apptd Prof of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, 11 1920 Holds the rank of Lieuten 
ant and commands “‘C’ Compxny of the Ist 
Bombay Battalion University Traming 
Corps (ITE) Publeatnons Critical ed 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Ritusamhara , Kalidasa’s Shakuntala , Bana’s 
Harsacharita , Dandin’s Dashakumaru 
Charita, Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annam bhattas’ Tarka Sangraha etc Address 
Maharaja Buwiding, Bombay 4 


GANDHI, MANMOHAN PORUSHOTTAM, MA 
I} R Econ 8, FSS, _ Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Secretary 
Indian National Committee Internation. 
Chamber of Commerce 1929 31, Secretary 
Jederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 


and Industry, 1929 30 Jt Secretary 
Swadeshi Prachar Samiti Calcutta , 
Registrar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 


Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta, Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta , s of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi, (Kathiawar) 
b. 5th November 1901 m 1926, Rambha 
gaurl, d of Sukhlal Chhaganlal Shah of 

adhwan Joined Government of Bombay 
Labour Office, as Statistical 
1926 , Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Asstt Secretary, 1926, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1926 Publications <A 
Mercantile Marine for Indla—a paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference, 1925, 
Foreign capita] in India-——a joint paper read 


Assistant, GANGARAMA Kavuta BA, CIE 


GANDHI, NAGARDAS 


law (Inner Temple) 06 2nd October 1869 
Educ at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign im Kara district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918 19) and the non cooperation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21) Has cham 
1oned the cause of Indians abroad notably 
hose 1n South and East Africa Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922, released Feb 4th 1924 President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1980 Interned 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931 Delegate to 
the Round Tible Conference 1931 Im 
prisoned January 1932 Publications 

‘Indian Home Rule,”  ‘ Universal-Dawn, 
‘ Young India Nava Jivan,” (Hindi and 
Gujariti) Address Satyagrahashram 
Sabarmit1 B B &C I Railwiy 


PURUSHOTTAM, MA 

BSc AR SM,DIC,}I G 8,M Inst 
M M, University Professor and Head otf 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, Benar ~ 
Hindu University, Benares, India, s of lat 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of lLimbd! 
(Kathiawar), b 22nd December 1886 m 1906 
Shivkumvar d of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur, Edue Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs Jama) Bros as Mining Engineer 
in Burma in 1915 , jomed Tata Iron & Steel 
Co 1916 , was appomted General Manager 
of Messrs Tata Sons, Ltd , in Tavoy (Lower 
Burma), where wolfram and tin gs 7 was 
carried on during the Great War , joined 
Benares Hindu University as University 
Professor of Mming and Metallurgy 
in 1919 Address Benares Hindu Univer 
sity, Benares, India 


(June 
(1930), I A & A 8S, Controller of Civil 
Accounts 6 9 May 1877 m to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Dethi Educ Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Exammer of Public 
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GEDDIS, ANDREW, J. P., JAMES FINLay & Co. 


Works Accounts, 1896; rose to the rank of 
Accountant General, 1921; Accountant- 
General, Central Provinces, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930; appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 
1930 to January 1931. Publications : Several 
departmental codes, manuals and reports. 
Address : New Delhi and Simla. 


GANGULI, SupRAKASH, nephew of the poet, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore; Artist M.R.A.S., 


¥.B.S.A. (Lond.) Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. 6. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi, 


grand-daughter of the late C. K. Tagore. 
Education: Doveton College, Calcutta, 
subsequently visited Europe chiefly 
for the study of Fine Arts and Archeology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Archeological Survey 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director- 
General of Archeology in India. Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Pubdlica- 
tions : Under preparation 1. A monograph 
on Rags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc- 
tions of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. Influence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal Schuol. 4. A short 
history on the art of brocade weaving in 
Gujarat. 5. Moghul textiles. 6. Lacquer- 
work in India. Address : Pushpabag, Baroda, 


GARRETT, JOSEPH Huey, B.A. (Cantab.), 

C.8.I, (Jan, 1031). 6. 22 June, 1880. Educ. 
Highgate School and Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Served in Bombay as 
Asstt, Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. 
Settlement Officer, Deputy. Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Northern Division ; Dec. 
1919; Offg. Collector and District Magistrate 
and Political Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Offg. Collr. 
and Talukdari Settlement Officer, June 1923 
and again June 1925; confirmed Jan. 1926 ; 
Offg. Commissioner, March 1925 and again 
ne 1926. Address : Shahibag, Ahmeda- 
ad. 


GAUBA, KaNHAYA LAL, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 
1920, Barrister-at-Law, b. 28th August 1899. 
m. Husnara Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, 
Bar-at-Law. Educ: Privately and at Down- 
ing Coll., Cambridge. Associated with many 
Joint Stock enterprises as Director ; 
Lahore Electric Co., Ltd., The Bharat Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., etc. Vice-President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore; Secretary, 
Punjab Flying Club; Ex-President, Punjab 
Journalists’ Association (1922); Member, 
N. W. R. Advisory Committee ; and Member, 
Managing Committee of the Irwin Flying 
Fund (1931). Publications: Uncle Sham 
1929); H. H. or the Pathology of Princes 
(oa, Address: 6, Race Course Road 
ore, 
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Limited. b. llth July 1886. m. Jean Balkie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Edue: George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1926 ; Millowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust. G. I. P. Railway Advisory 
Committee; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 


GENNINGS, JOHN FREDERIOK, Bar-at-Law 


(Middle Temple, 1911); Director of Infor- 
mation and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and Acting Commissioner of Workmen’s 
Compensation. 06.21 Sept.,1885. m, Edith 
d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, Surrey, 
and Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Edue: Aske’s 
Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Mailand Daily Telograph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs. and R.G.A.), 1915-1919 ; War 
Office. M.I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1926. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


GHOSAL, Mags. (SRIMATI SVARNA KUMARI 


DEVI) ; 2d. of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 0. 
1857. m. late J. Ghosal, Zoemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of “Bharti” (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address: Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta, 


GHOSE, THE HON. Mr. Justiog CHaru OnUN- 


DER, Judge, Calcutta High Oourt, since 
July, 1919. 6. 4 February 1874. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta. m. Nirmal 
Nolini, d. of the late Protap Chunder Boze. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Oalled to the Bar in 
England, 1907, Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 


GHUZNAVI, THE HON. ALHADS SIR ABDEL 


KERIM ABU AHMED KHAN, K., (1928), 
M.L.C.. Zemindar and Land-owner : Member, 
Executive Council Government of Bengal. b. 
25 August 1872. m. Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894 Edue: St. Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany), Returned to 
India 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Oouncil (1918-16). Was sent on a political 
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mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of GILBERT-LODGE, Caprain EDWARD Morton, 
. 23 


Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic 
(1918) Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1026. Appointed ister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and 1927 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Actin 1925 

Appointed Member, Executive Council 
Bengal Government a ie 1929. Address 

North House, Dilduar Mymensingh , Writer's 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


GIBSON, RaymMowpD EVEIYN, CIE, (1924): 
ICS Commissioner in Sind 06 10th Oct 
1878 m 1st 1925 Mrs Efhe Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926), 2ndly, 1927, Greta Iwiss 
Educ Winchester College and New College 
Oxford, Entered ICS 1901 and became 
Asstt Collector, 1902, Supermtendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1906, 
Colonization Ofhcer, Jamrao Canal, 1909, 
Asstt Commissioner, in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910, Pmvatc 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912, 
Asstt Collector Gujarat, 1914, Collecto1 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916, Acting Commis 
sioner 1n Sind 1n 1923 and 1929, Commis 
sioner in Sind, 1931. Address: Karachi 


GIDHOUR, MAHARAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 


MOULFSHWAR PRASAD SINGH, MAHARAJA 
BAHADUR OF GIDHOUR. b. 1890 
Has been a Member of District Board 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council Bihar and Orissa since 
1920-1926 Life Vice-President, Bihar Land 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Landholders’ Association, Bhagalpore 
President, Baidyanath ‘Temple Committee 
and scheme of Management Ascended the 
Gadi on 21st November 1928. Title of 
Maharaja Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, 
has a son and heir—Mahara) Kumar Chandra 
Ohoor Singh Address Srivillas, Gidhour 
istrict Monghyr , No 9/3 Hungerford Street, 
Caloutta 


GIDNEY, Sm HENRY ALBERT JOHN, Kt (1931) 
Li-Cor ,IM.S (retired), F.ROSE , D.O 

(Oxon.) . F.R.8.A. (London) ; D.P.H. (Cantab) 
M.L.A. Ophthalmic Surgeon 6. 9 June 1873 

Educ at Calcutta, Edinburgh R. College. 
University College Hospital, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911) 

Entered I M 8,, 1898. Served in China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01; N. E Frontier, 1918, N. W. 
Trontier, 191415 (wounded) President-in 

Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma Leader 
of 1925 Anglo-Indian Deputation to England 

Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of! 
Legislative Assembly Assistant Commis 

sioner, Royal Commission on Labour in India, 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, Member, Indian 
Sandhurst Committee , Assessor to all four 
Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
Committees (1981), Address: 87-A, Park 
Street, Caloutta. 


GLANCY, BERTRAND JAMES, CIE 


GLASCOTT, 


F.SI,FLA, FAI.,MT.P.L, IP 0b 

Jan 1880.m May d of Thomas Spencer, Esq 
of Norwood, London, 8 E Educ at Sydney, 
N S Wales Australia Private practice 
London, 1903-1914, Royal Engineer, 
April 1915—May 1920,then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and 18 now on retired 
hist, Asst Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay 

May-Nov 1920, Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt , Development 
Directorate, Nov 1920to Dec 1925 Address 

Improvement Trust Building, Esplanad 
Road, Bombay. 


GINWALA, SIR PADAMJI PESTONJI, KT (1927) 


B A (Hist Tmpos, Cambridge), Barmster at 
Law Economic Adviserto Kreuger & Toll 
of Stockholm, Dy Chairmau Tata Iron and 
Steel Company 6b Nov 1875, m Frenny 
Bezonjl Edue Govt High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar 1899 , Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 ° Asstt 
Govt Advocate 1915, Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916, resigned 1902, 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation 


1922 23 Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 Member Indian Tariff Borrd 
1923 President, 1926 1930 Resigned July 


1930 Delegate, Impenal Conference 1930 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931 
Address C/o Tata Iron & Steel Company 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay. 


(1924) 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern 
Ment of India Bb 81st December 1882 m™ 
1914, Grace Steele Educ Clifton Monmouth 
Exeter College, Oxford, Indian Civil Service 
Address Delhi and Simla 


GLANCY, SIR REGINALD ISIDORE ROBFRT 


CSI (1921), C lH, Member of the Indi 


Council. 6. 1874; m Helen Adelaide 
d of Edward Mules Bowen House 
Educ - Clifton College; Christ Church, 


Oxford. Entered IC 1896 ; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903; Political Agent, 1907, 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909, 
Finance Member of Council H. HE. H the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922° President of the Cabinet 
Jaipur, 1928 Agent to the Governor Gener 1 
Central India, 1924 81; Chairman, H E H 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board 1930 

Member of the India Counci] 1931 Address 

India Office, London 


JOHN RICHARD DONOVAN 
CI.E (1926), Agent, Burma Raulways 
& 10 June 1877 m Verner O'Reilly 
Blackwood. Edue.: Bedford and Lublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901; B N. Rly, 1901 
1908; Burma MRanlways, 1903 to date, 
prior to being Agent was Chief Engineer, 
1918 to March 1920 Address: 2 C, Fytche 
Road, Rangoon 


GOLDSMITH, REv. Matcoum GEORGE, Mis- 


sionary of CMS in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Decean. Bb. 1849. KEdue.: Kensington Pro- 
eral Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 

llege, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-78 ; Galoutts, 1874- 
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763 Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 , 
Hyderabad, 1891-09, Hon. Canon, St George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address: Royapoet 
House, ERovapettah, Madras. 


GONDAL, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA THAKORE 
Sanie SHRI BHAGWAT SINHJER OF, GCIE, 
KCIE, 6 1865 s of late Thakore Saheb 

ji of Gondal, m 1881, Nandkuverbs, 
C1,dof H H Maharana of pore ar 
Educ Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot, Edin Univ 
Hon LL D (Edin) 1887 M B andC M 
(Edin ) 1892, M RC.P, (Edin) 1892 DCL 
(Oxon ) 1892, M D (Edin) 1895, FRCP, 
(Edin ) 1895, F C P andS B.1918, Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885, FRSE 
1909, MRAS, MRI (Great Britain and 
Ireland) HPAC Publwation Journal ofa 
Visit to England, A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Scieuce Address Gondal, Kathia- 
War. 


GORADIA, PURSHOTAMDAS BHAVANIDAS BA 

LLB, Acting Dewan and Picsident Stat 
Council, Morvi and President, Morvi Railway 
Board 6 10 Nov 1887 Educ Sagramji 
High School, Gondal Bahanddin College, 
Junagad and Wilson Collcge and Govt 
Law School Bombay Began practice in 
Ahmedabad was appointed Special Asstt 
to Govt Pleader for Land Acquisition cases 
of Ahmedabad Municipality in 1914, also 
Hon Asstt to Govt Pleader, Kvzira 

practisedin Kathiawar at Songadh and Rajkot 
till September 1923 when appointed Sar 
Nyayadhish, Morvi State , was transferred to 
Bombay as Agent to H H the Maharaja 
Saheb of Morvi in Dec 1923 appointed 
Second Member of Council, Morviin 1925 and 
held this position with that of Director of 
Commerce and Industries till beginning of 
1931, appointed Hirst |§ Member of 
Council and President, Railway Board, in 
Jan 1931, made Dewan and President 
State Council as well as President, Railway 
Board 1n April 19381 Publications Hindu 
Rajtantra and Chhe shun and Joie shun 
(both in Gujarati) Address Morvi (Kathia 


war) 
GOSWAMI, Kumar TULSI OHANDRA, MA. 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member, Legislative 


Assembly Son ot Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council. 6 1898 Educ Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Pars  Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly torepresent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address The Raj Baree, Seram- 

ore Ramey Park, Ballygunjge, Calcutta 

machha, Benares , Purl 


GOULD, HERBERT Ross, BA (Oxon), CIE, 
Indian Civil Service 6 17th April, 1887 m™ 
Florence Mary Butler Educ Clifton 
College, Brascnose College, Oxford Arrived 
Bombay, 1911, Asst Collr, Dharwar, 
Canara, Larkhana, 1911 16, Mulitary Service, 
TARO 1916-1919 Asst Collr Sholapur, 
1919, Dy Commissioner, Upper Sind 
Frontier, 1920 1923 Collr Sholapur, 
1924 1928, Collr, Poona, 1929 Private 
Secretary to Governor (Acting) 1929-30 
Address Poona 
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_GOUR, Sm Haki Stneu, Kr (1925), M.A., D. 


Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the - 
lative Assembly, Batrister-at-Law. 6.26 Nov. 
1872. Edue.: Govt. High School, Saugor, 
Hislop Coll., N : Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22: First Vice-Chancellor,and Hon, D. 
T 1tt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 1st May 
1924-1926 Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Elected Deputy President of the Leg. 
Assembly and Vice-President of the Empire 
Parhamentary Association (Indian Branch), 
Hon, Member of the Antheneum Club, 
National Liberal Club and British Empire 
Society. Publications: Law of transfer in 
British India, 3 vols. (6th Edition), Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols (4th Edition) ; 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition) The Spit of 
Buddhism , His only Love Random Rhymes 
and other poems Address Nagpur, 


GOWAN, HYDE CLARENDON, B A (OXON),VD, 


CIT (1928), JP,1ICS Chief Secretary 
to Government Central Provinces b 4 July 
1878 m Edna Gowan (nec Brown) 1905 
Educ at Elstree School, 1889-1892, Rugby 
School, 1892-1897, New College, Oxford, 1897 
1901 Univ Coll, London, 1901-02 Under 
Secretary to C P Govt, 1904 08, officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Government of India, July to 
Nov 1908, Settlement Officer, Hoshanga- 
bad District, 191317, Financial Secretary 
to Govt, C P, 1918 1921, Dy Commissioner, 
Nagpur, 1923 25-, Financial Secretary to 
Govt , 1925 and 1927, Chief Secretary, March 
1927 Revenue and Finance Member (Cemp ), 
C P Government, May 1931 Address 

Nagpur 


GRAHAM, THE RIGHT REV JOHN ANDERSON, 


GRAHAM 


MA (Edin), D D (Edin) D D (Aberdeen) ; 
KIH Gold Medal, CIE, VD, FRGS, 
Missionary ofChurch of Scotland at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, since 1889, Foundcr and Hon Supdt 
of St Andrews Colonial Homes, Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 193132 6 1861 
Educ Cardros Parish School, Glasgow 
High School, Edinburgh University m 
Kate McConachic (KIH Gold Medal) 
who died 1n 1919 Was in HomeC 8 in 
Ldinburgh 187782, graduated, 1885, 
ordained 1889 Publacatecon ‘‘ On the thres- 
hold of three closed lands’? and ‘“* The 
missionary, expansion of the Reformed 
Churches ’ Address Kalimpong, Bengal 


,» Sm LANCELOT, MA (Oxon); 
KCIE (1930), Bar at-Law, CIE, (1924) , 
I © §, Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), 6 18 
April 1880, m Olive Bertha Maurice Educ 
St Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904, Asstt Collector, 1904, Asstt. Juage, 
1908 , Asstt Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 Judicial Asstt ,Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address Grindlay & 
Co., Bombay. 


GRAHAME, WILLIAM FITZ WILLIAM, I C.8 , Pro 


vincial Art Officer, Su 
tries and Provincial 
1925, 


t of Cottage Indus- 
raining Officer since 
1871, m. 1905 Elfzabeth Dunlop 
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Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine GRIFFITH, Lieut CoLONEL Sm  Ratpp 
U 8S A Educ* at house an EDWIN HOTOHKIN, Kt, » Chief 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Supdt and Pol Contmissioner North West Frontier Province 

ficcr, S Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 6 4 March 1882 m Pauline d of Colonel 


Division in 1918 and again from Feb 1919 A P Westlake late 26th K G O Light 


to June 1920 Superintendent and P O Cavalry Educ Blundells School and 
8 § 8S from 192225 Address Pegu Club R™MC Sandhurst Address Government 
Rangoon House Peshawar 

GRAVELY FREDERIOK HENRY DSc FASB GULAB SINGH, Rais, SARDAR, EX MLA 
Superintendent Government Museum Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars Bank, 
Madras 06 7th Dec 1885 m Laura Balling Ltd , Lyallpur, and Landlord »b March 1866 


Edue Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester Demonstrator 
in Zoology Victoria Univ of Manchester 


Asstt Superintendent Indian Museum 
Calcutta Superintendent Government 
Muscum) Madras Publications Various 


/oological papers mostly in the Records an 1 
Memoirs or the Indian Museum of 1n the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Adlress Mustum House Kgmore Madras 


GRAY, ALEXANDER GEORGE JP _ (1918) 
Manager Bank of India Ltd Vice President 
Indian Institute of Bankers 6 1884,m Dulce 
Muriel Hanny Wild 1922 § hdue 
Macclesfield Grammir School Parrs Bank 
Ltd Manchcster and District arrived India 
1905 entered service of the Bank of Indi. 
Ltd 1008 Address 88 Nepean Sea Road 
Malabar Hill Bombay 


GREAVES, Hon SIR Wiliam Ewart, KT 
(1924), Sudge of Calcutta High Court since 
1914,and Vice Chancellor Calcutta University 
since 1924 b 1869 Educ Harrow Keble 
an hae te Asst Master at Evelyns, or 

xXbridge, 1894 99, called to Bar, Lincoln a 
Inn 1900 Address High Court Calcutta 
33 Marlborough Place N W 


GRLEN, ALAN MIOHAEI MA (Oxon) ICS 
Deputy High Commissioner for India Wat 
6 il ae 1885 m Joan, the only child of 
Mr and Mrs F D Elkin (1919) Edue St 
Pauls School London, Lincoln College 
Oxford Joined ICS in 1900 Address 
India House, London Meads’ Frithsden 
Copse, Berkhamstcd Herts 


GREGSON, Lix:ut CULONEI EDWARD GELSON 
CMG, 1917, Ik, Deputy Inspector 
General of P lice, Punjab 0b 1877 Educ 
Portamouth Grammar School Asst Blockade 
Officer, Waziristan 1900 Poll Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908, Commdt, Border Miltary 
Police, Peshawar, 190207, Per Asst to 
Inspr Gen of Pol,N W fF, 19079, on 
special duty Persiau Gulf, 1909 12, Com 
missioner of tolice, Mesopotamia 


GRIEVE, Robert George, Hon Mods Lit 
Hum CIE (1980) Acting Director of 
Public Instruction Madras 0% 18th October 
1881 Educ Tettes Oxford Indian 
Educational Service Address Old College 
Nungambakkam Mairas 


GRIFFITH, Stn FRANCIS CHARLES, KT (1931) 
CSI (1928), OBE (1919), Kings Police 
Medal (1916) , Insp Gen of Police, Bombay 
Presy , 1921 6 9% November 1873, m_ Ivy 
Morna daughter of George Jacob ICS 
(retired) Edue Biundel)’s School, Tiverton 
Joined Indian Police, 1898, Oommr of 
Police, Bombay, 1919-21 Address: Poona 


GUPTA SATISH CHANDRA 


m d@ of Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Reig of 
Lyallpur Hdue Government Coll, Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High School 
Quetta, for 10 years, Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist Board, Lyall 
pur,and Pres of several co-operative credit 
societies and association and elected as mem 
ber of Legislative Assembly 10920 and re 
elected In 1923 and re elected in 1926 un 
opposed Member Finance Committee, Gov 
ernment of India Hon Magte Lyallpur 
for 9 years Address Bhawana’ Bazar 
Lyallpur Punjab 


GULAMJILANI, BIJLIKHAN, SARDAR NAWAB 


OF WAI First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
‘Treaty Chief 6 28 July 1888 m sister of H H 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora Educ 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two vears, 1906-08 , 
was Additional Menber, Bombay Legis 
Conncil and Member, Legislative Assem 
bly, 1921-1923 was clected Vice President 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam Hon ADC toH E the 
Governor of Bombay 1929 President of the 
State Council Jaora State 30th July 1930 
for three months after which resigned 
Address The Palace Wai District Satara 


CIE (1932) 
Bar at Law Secretary Legislative Assemt ly 
Department 6 16 Scptember 1876 m 
second @ of the late Mr K N Roy Bengil 
Civil Service Educ London Assistant 
Secretary Bengal Legislative Council 1910 14 
subsequently Dy Secretary and Joint Secs 
Legislative Department Government of Indi 
Appointed Sceretars Legislative Assembly 
Department 1929 Address 6 York 
Placu N w Delhi 


GULLILAND CoLin CAMPBELL Secretary ani 


Clerk of the Course Western India Turf Club 
Itd b 2nd December 1892 m Margar t 
Patria Gullland (nee Denehy ) Fduc 

Oundle School Jomed 1 W Herlgers & Co 

London 1912 Calcutta 191415 served 
with Indian Cavalry 19151919 saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq 1919 1920 

Partner, Croft and Forbes Exchange Brokers 
Bombay served as member of Committec 
Chamber of Commerce Bombay 1929 

jomed W I T C as Asst Secretary Nov 

1929 Address 5 Burnett Road Poona 


GWALIOR, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA MUKHTAR 


UL MULK Azim Uliatidar Rafi ush shan 
Wala Shikoh Mohatasham i Dauran Unidat 
ul Umra Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus Saltanat 
GEORGE JrwasIRa0 SCINDIA Alijah Bahadur 
Shrinath, Mansuri Zaman, Fidwi i Hazrat i- 
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Malik-i-Mauzzam-!-Rafi-ud-Darja-i- Inigistan 
b. 26th June 1916. Succeeded to the gad. 
on 5th June 1925. Address: JaiBilas Palace, 
Palas and Madho Bilas Palace, Shivapuri, 


HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BanaDur,1HE HON, 
KHAN BAHADUR SIR MUHAMMAD Kt, (1922) 
K.C 8,1. (1927), K.C.1.E. (1924), C.1.B. (1920) 
b Sept 22 1869. m. Sadathun Nisa Begum, 
Educ.: Zilla High School, Saidapet Joimed 
the Bar in 1888; in 1897 was presented Certi- 
ticate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the jate Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municrpal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres , Dist. Board, Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appcinted Temporary Member 

Madras Executive Council, 1919; war Com 

missioner of Madras Corporation,1920 Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served a8 a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committe:, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923 March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras 1920-1924 

Member of the Viccroy s Council 1925 1930 

Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele 

gation to the League of Nations (1929) 

Address Madras 


HADOW, Sm (FREDERICK) AUSTEN, KT. 
(1926), C V O. (1922). M. Inst. C H.. M. Inst 

Trans , V D , Chief Commussioner of Railways 

b 5 Sep. 1873.m. Kate Louisa Margary. Educ. 
Branksome House, Godalming, 1883-1887 , 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892, R. I E. College 

Coopers Hill, 1892-95, Associate Coopers 
Hill,189. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Riys 1895, employed as Asstt Engineer on 
construction of new railwavs in Bengal, 1896- 
1902; Asstt. Manager, E B. Rly , 1902-1904, 
Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1900-1909 , 
Manager and Engineer-in-Chiet, B G J.P 

Rly., Kathiawar, 1909-1911 , Deputy Agent, 
N. W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1916, Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1910-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919 24, Member, Railway 
Beard, 1924 Address Morvyn, Simla, W. 


HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, SYED,Ex Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. 6 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
M.stri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay, 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board tor six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, SBalrampur, for 
20 years, Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairran, Bualrampur Central 


Co-operative Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference, 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow, President 


and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address: Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 


HAIG, HARRY GRAHAM, CIE (1923), CSI 
(1930), 6. 13 April, 1881 m to Violet 
May Deas, d. of J. Deas, ICS (retired) 
Educ. ; Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford 
Entered LCS. 1005, Under-Secretary to 
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Govt , U P. 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt. of India, Fmance Dept , 1920, Secy, 
Fiscal Commussion, 1921-22 , attached Lee 
Commussion 1923-24 Private Secretary to 
Viceroy 1925, Secretary to Government of 
India, Home Dept 1926-30, Ag Home Mem- 
ber, Govt of India, 1980 Address Govt. 
of India, Simla and Delhi 


HAILEY, SIR WILLIAM MALCOLM, GC.IE, 


K.C S.I, IC S., Governor of the United Pro- 
vinees (1928), Knight of Grace of Order of 
8t John of Jerusalem Hon. Fellow Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, D. Litt (Lenore) 
b 1872. m. 1896, Andreilna, ad, of Count 
Hannibale Balzani Italy. Lady of 
Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
F.R.G.S. Educ : Merchant Taylor’s 
School; Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
(Scholar). First Class Mod First Class 
Lit. Hum  Colonisation Officer, Jhelam 
Canal Colony, 1902; Sec., Punjab Govt., 
1907; Dy. Sec, Govt ot India, 1908, 
Member, Durbar Committee, 19i1; Ch. 
Commr, Delhi, 191219, Eimance Member, 
Government of India, 1919 1922; Home 
Member, Government of India, 1922 1924. 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924 28. Addwess: 
Governor's Camp, U. P 


WAJI WAJIHUDDIN, Kuan BAwApovR (1926). 


MLA _ Propmetor of Pioneer 4rms Co, 
Meerut, b 1880 Durmg Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was ‘Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund, durmg Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee, Member 
of many educational Institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board; 
re-elected In 1919, elected in 1920 to Legie- 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1923, _ re- 
crectid unopposed in 1930 Appoint- 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates, 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered ‘‘ Hirst Class’? 1929 Elected 
in 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board, re-elected 
unopposed in 1928; elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926, 
re-elected in 1928 elected President of 
Meerut Cantonment Residents’ Association 
in 1926 Address: ‘*Pionecr House,” 
Meerut Cantonment, 


flAKSAR, Cot. KathaS NARAIN, B.A., C.LE, 


Mahsir-Khas-Bahadur; Pol. Metnber, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912. 6, 1878. duc. ; Victona 
College, Gwalior, Allahabad University ; Hon. 
Prot. ot History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 ; 
Priv. Sec to Maharaja Scmdia in 1903-12; 
Under-Sec , Pol Dept., on dep. 1905-7 , Capt., 
4th Gwalior Imp Ser. Inf, 1902; Col., 
1924, Durector, Princes Speciil Organisation 
(on deputation) 19281930. Address 
Gwalior, 


HALL, Mayor RaLpa ELLis Cakk, C.LE,1LA, 


Mily Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
6. 1873 Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912. 
served Tirah 1897-98, Curopean War, 1914-17, 
Address: Field Controller, Poona. 


yor 


HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Elphinstone 
College. 6.8 Aug. 1801. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S., in 1919. 
Address: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


HAMILTON, LiEvuT. CoL-ARTHUR FRANCIS, 

I.M.S., M.B., F.B.C.S., C.1E., (1930); 
Superintendent, Bai Motlibai Hospital ; 
Prof. of Midwifery, G. M. College, Bombay. 
b. May 1880. m. Winifred Kilner. Educ: 
Prior Park, Bath, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. Entered I1.M.S. 1905; 
Staff Surgeon, Poona; Surgeon to H. E. the 
Governor; Civil Surgeon, Poona; Active 
Active Service, 1914-1918. Address: 97, 
The Ridge, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


HAMMOND, SIR (EGBERT) LAURIE LUCAS, B.A. 


(Oxon.), C.B.E. 1918; C.S.I. 1925; K.C.§.I. 
1927) Governor of Assam (1927). 0. 12 
an. 1873. m. Effie Townsend Warner. 
Educ,: Newton Coll., Newton Abbot, 8. 
Devon. and Keble Coll. Oxford, Entered 
1.0.8, in 1896. Publications : Indian Election 
Petitions, 3 Vols. (Pioneer Press, Allah- 
abad); The Indian Candidate and Re- 
turning Officer (Oxford University Press) ; 
Address: Government House, Shillong, 
Assam. 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM HENRY, M.A., J.P., 
F.R.G.S., N.R.8.T., Principal, Anglo-Scottish 
Education Society. 0. April 20, 1886, m. 
Dorothy Dymoke, d. of late H. Dymoke of 
Scriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire. Educ: War- 
wick School, Worcester Coll., Oxford ; Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. 


HAR BILAS SARDA, DIVAN BAHADUR, 1932, 
.R.8.L., M.B.A.S., F.8.8., Member, Leg- 
lative Assembly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ,: 

Ajmer Government College and Agra College. 

Was a teacher in Government College, 

Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 

ment in 1892; apptd. Guardian to H.H. 

the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; reverted 

to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub-Judge ana 

Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, til] 

1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 

1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 

Judge and retired in Dec, 1923, and was 

Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 

Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 

Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 

and again in September 1930. Publications : 

Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer Historical and 

Descriptive; Maharana Sanga; Maharana. 

Kumbiia; Maharaja Hammir of Rantham 

bhor; Prithviraj Vijaya. Address: Civil 

Lines, Ajmer, Rajpatana. 


HAR PRASADA, RAI BAHADUR, VAKIL, BIJNOR, 

U.P. b, March, 1878 Educ.: Agra College. 
Started practice, 1903; founded Udiyog 
Sahayak Co. in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice-Chairman for 12 years; 
conducted Bijnor War League; awarded 
sanad, gold mcdal and sword-stick in War 
League Durbar, 1919. Organised Aman Sabha 
and Bishnagar Fair, 1922 and industrial exhi- 
bition at Nagina 1923; started Govt. Dible 


HARKISHEN LAT, (Lana). 
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Industrial School; elected member, British 
Empire Exhibition Committee, U.T.; appoint- 
ed member, Standing Committee of Co-opera- 
tors, 1925; Hon. Editor of the U-p. 
Vernacular Co-operative Journal, 1927 and 
1930 ; Life Member, Dufferin Fund Associa- 
tion; Member, Provincial Committee of 
Co-operative Union Ltd., 1929 ; Jt. Secretary, 
Zemindar’s Association, Bijnor; awarded 
sanad for services in connexion with Locust 
Operation, 1930. Address: Bijnor, U.P. 


HARI KISHAN KAUL, RAJA PANDrr, M.A., 


C.8.1.,C.1.E., Rai Bahadur. b. 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul. C.I.E., Edue.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890; Jun. 
Secy. to Financial Commsr,, 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98; Deputy Commr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903; S. O. Mianwali, 1903-8: 
Dy. Commer., 1906; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-098; Dy. Commsr., and Supit., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Commser., Montgomery, 1913; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919 ; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November, 1923; apptd. 
to Royal Commission on Services,1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division 1924; 
retired Nov. 1924: Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 | Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Address : 29, Lawrence 
Road, Lahore. 


HARISINGH, MAJoR GENERAL, RAO BAHADUR 


THAKUR, OF SATTASAR, C,.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces. 6. 1882. Educ. : Mayo College. 
Address: Sattasar House, Bikaner, 


HARI SINGHJI, SHREEMAN RAO BAHADUR 


RaJA RAJ SHREE, SAHIB, O.1.E. (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan; Premier Noble of Bikaner State ; 
Title of ‘‘ Rao Bahadur’’ conferred on 12th 
December 1911. 6. 16th October 1877. m. 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894. Educ. The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer. Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Rajputra Hitkarini Local Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars’ Advisory Committee 
Bikaner. Address: P.O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway. 


b. 16 April 1866- 
Educ: Govt. Coll., Lahore and Trinity Coll.» 
Cambridge. Bar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar,1900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation and activity. Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1909 ; President, Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1912; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission; Member, Punjab 
Te tive Council; 1908-1910, 1921-28. 
yellow Punjab University; tried under 
Martial Law regime of 1919 and sentenced 
to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property ; released Christmas 1919 ; President, 


Punjab Provincial Conference at Jullunder, 
1920; appointed Minister.for Agriculture, 
Punjab 1920-21 ; Resigned 1928, since then | 
devoted himself to business and bankinc. 
Since retirement organised Peoples’ Bank of 
Northern India Ltd., having long previously 
brought the Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., into 
b President, Commercial Congress, Delhi 
in 1926 ; appointed onthe Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Central and Provincial, 1929. 
Address: Lahore. 


HARRIS, Dovatas GorDoN, Dip, Ing. (Zurich), 
C.LE., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting Engineer to 
Government of India (1925), b. 19 Oct. 1883. ; 
m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Edue.: Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst. and | 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14; Under- ' 
Secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D. 1915: 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch, 1922. Publica- 
tions ; ar ipavlcn in India (Oxford University 
Press). Address: c/o Department of Indus- 

tries of Labour, Simla. 


HARRISON, ARTHUR NEVILLE JOHN, Modern 

History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 
(1900); B.A. (Oxon), 2nd (Class Finals 
1903. Chief Auditor B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
b. 15th September 1881. m. Helen Zoe 
Foote, youngest d. of the late R. Bruce-Foote 
F, R. C. 8. Edue: Cheltenham College, 
Lincoln Collebge, Oxford. Joined Accounts 
Branch P, W. D., Madras, 1905, E. B. S. 
Railway 1909:1914; Auditor, Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway 1914-1924; B.B. & C. I. 
Railway since 1924. Address: General 
Offices, B. B. & C.I. Railway, Churchgate, 
Bombay. 


HARRISON, Str CHARLTON ScoTT CHOLMELEY, 
Kt. (1982). ©.I.E. (1928); Ch. Engineer 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction. b. 
18 May 1881. m. Violet Muriel Monamy, 2nd 
d. of the late Dr. E.H.Buckell and Mrs. 
Buckell of Chichester. Kdue.: Coopers Hill. 
Asst. Engineer P.W.D., Belgaum, 1902-1906 ; 
Astt. Engineer, P. W. D. Irrigation, Nasik, 
1906-1909; Ex-Engineer, P.W.D., Nasik 
District 1909-1910; Ex. Engincer, Pravara 
Canals, Construction Division, 1911-19; Ex. 
Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21; Superin- 
tending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921- 
23; Chief Engineer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage 
Construction, 1923 to date. Address : Karachi, 
and Canals Sind. 


HATWA, MaHarRayA BawaDUR GURU MaAHa- 
DEV ASRAM PRaSaD SAgI OF. 0. 19 July 1898 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahl, 
K.C.1.E., of Hatwa. Address: thu va 
P, O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 


HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ.: at Lahore Yorman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910, 


HAYLES, ALFRED ARTHUR, 


“wv ~-—g 


PIVed 





started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Address ; President, 
Municipal] Council, Ludhiana. 


Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail. 0. 
March 7, 1887. m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ: London and Paris. Free 
lance journalism, London, till 1913; joined 
etaff of the Madras Times. 1918; became 
Asst. Editor, The Madras Mall, 1921. Address 
Brightside, Wesley College Road, Madras. 


HEALE, ROBERT JOHN WINGFIELD, B,A.. 


(Cantab.), 1899; M.A. (Cantab.), 1922; 
0. B. E. (1917); C.LE. (1930); Agent to 
the Governor-General, Central India. 0. 
24, September, 1876. m. Alice Isable Hope, 
in 1906; Ethel J. R. Scott in 1922 and Muriel 
Trestrial Palmer in 1926, Educ. : King’s School, 
Canterbury and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Second Lieutenant 2nd South Staffords 
Regiment 1900; Lieut. 46th Punjabis 1902 ; 
entered Political Department 1903 ; served on 
N.W.F. Province, Ajmer, Gwalior and again on 
N. W. F. Province. Address: United ce 
Club, Pall Mall, London. 


HENDERSON, RosBerr HERRIOT, U.1.F., Tea 


Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented eo pene community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie Jabour 
was under consideration, Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-16. 
Address ; Bengal Club, Caicutta. 


HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 


Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, President, Bombay Historical 
Society ; Corresponding Member of the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre. Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical] Sciences. b. September 11, 
1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(U.8.A.). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona); Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa (Spain). Publications : 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish), 3 Vols, The Conquest of the 


(Ibid.), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Ibid). The Prison of European Sadasiva 
Raya (Ibid). Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid). 
Asoka’s Dharma and _ Religion bid) ; 
Historical Carving at Vija yanagara (Ibid) Goa, 
Viragal of the time of H II of Vilayana- 
ara (Ibid). The story of Akbar‘s tian 

ife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 


of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikm (Idd), The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, (1614-1617) 


(7éed ); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibu ) 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian | 


Historical Quarterly), The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Jind ) , Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society), The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ihd ) 
Rama Deva Raya II,an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid) The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B BRAS), A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Id), Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (fiid) Two 
controversial Points in the Helen of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute) 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Adu Shah I (7i:d), A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Idd), A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid), Pre Portuguese Remains in Portugue 
se India eheael , Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapurand Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commussion) A 
treaty between suri andthe Portuguese 
Iind), Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibed) 
he Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Id) A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Iker (/bed), Kmshna Devi 
Raya s Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) Triparvata (Journal of the Karna 
tak Historical Society), The writing 
of History Notes on Historica] 
Mathodology for Indian Students (Madras 
1926) The Aravidu Dynasty of VijJayana 
gara, Vol I, 15421614 (Madras, 1927), 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (Bom: 
*bay, 1929) Address St Xavier's College, 
Bombay 


HIDAYATALLAH, THE HoN Sm GHULAM 
Hussain, KT ,1926), Member of Council 
(28rd June 1928) 6 Jan 1878 Educ 
Shikarpur High School, D J Sind Coll and 
Govt Law School, Bombay Pleader Member 
and elected Vice-Presdt, Hyderabad 
Municipality , Presdt, District Local Board, 
Hyderabad, and Member, Bombay Leg Council, 
for past 14 years Minister of Govt im 
charge of Local Self Government 1921 
Member of the Executive Council since June, 
1928. Address The Secretariat, Bombay. 


HIGNELL, SmpNEy Ropert, CSI. (1922), 
CIE Educ, Malvern; Exeter Coilege, Oxford, 
Entered ICS, 1896, Magte. and Collr 
1912, Dy Secretary, Govt. of India. 
Home Deptt, 1915-19; Officiated as Hom 
Secretiry on four occasions during tha: 
period Private Secre to H. E thi 
iceroy, 1920 Address * Delhi or Simla 


HOBBS, HOWARD FREDERICK DSO MC 
JP, Staff Officer, BB& CI Railway b - 
January 3880 Edue Entered East Ind: 
Merchants business, Germany, 1900 1904 
Manchester 1904 6. Joined Grandage & Co 
Calcutta, 1907, Manager, Forbes Forbe: 
Campbell & Co, Bombay , served Europea 
War, France and Belgium, 1914-19 (Des 


tches, DSO , MC) Joined Queen’s 

estminster Rifles, 1914, Commissioned 
Welch Regt December1914, later command 
ed 13th Battn same Regt (Lieut -Colonel) 
Address Byculla Club, Bombay 


OLLINS, SAMUEL THOMAS, CIE (1931), 
Inspector General of Police, UP b October 
6 1881 m Ethel, youngest d@ of T 
Sheffield, Esq , Montenotte, Cork Irish Free 
State Educ Queens University, Cork 
Jomed Indian Police, 1902 as Asst Supdt 
of Police served in various districts as Asstt 
and as Supdt of Police, Asst to DIG 
CID and Personal Assistant toIG , Secon 
ded to Tonk State Rajputana as IG Police, 
191518 Judicial Member, Tonk State 1921- 
1925 DIG I Range UP 1928 1980 

DIG CID, UP 193081 appointed 
Inspector General of Police Apml 19381 
Degree of Honour, Urdu, High Proficiency 
Hindi, Police Medal 1918 Publications 

Tonk State Police Reorganisation Scheme , 
Tonk State Police Manual, Tonk State 
Criminal ind Civil Court Manual the Crimnal 
[Imbesofthe U P Address Lucknow, U P 
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HOOPER, REv. Wru1aAM, D.D.; Missonary, 


OM.S. Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892, 
b. 1837, Educ.: Cheltenham atory 
School, Bath Grammar School, Wadham 
College, Oxford, Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class in Lit Hum.; 
B.A, 1859, MA, 1861; DD, 1887. Went to 
India, CM 8. 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906< 
1919, Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-900 Publwations The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hind: and Urdu 
Address Mussoorie, India. 


HOWELL, Str EVELYN BERKELEY, KCIE, 


CSI, Foreign Secretary to Government of 


India 6 Calcutta 1877 m 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilia Educ Charterhouse, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, entered ICS 1900 


Political Assistant, NWFP 1906, Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907, Dist Judge 1907, 
served Zekka Khel Expedition 1908 Dy 
Commissioner, Kohat 1910 HMS Consul, 
Muscat, 1916, Dy Commissioner Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917 Military Governor Baghdad, 
1918, Revenue Commuissiener, Mecopotamia 
1918 20, Deputy Foreign Secretary 1922 

Offig Foreign Secretary, 1923 24 and 1926 27, 
Resident 1n Waziristan 1924 28 Resident in 
Kashmir 1927 29 President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924 Publications Contnbutions to 
the N W F Provinces Gazetteer and various 
articles Address Government of India 
New Delhi, and Simla 


HUDSON, THE How’BLE NR WALTER FRANK 


B A (Oxon) CIE, ICS, Member of 
Council, Government of Bombay. 5 22nd 
Aug 1875 m Alice Violet,d of the late 
Rev C T Ward Educ Dulwich College and 
BNC Oxford Entered ICS 1898, 
Collector of Thar Parkar, Hyderabad, 
Larkana, Surat, Poona, and XKarach 
Member of Legislative Assembly and 
Government Whip 1924-26, Commissioner 
in Sind, 1926-29, Member of Executive 
Council, Bombay, 1920 Addrese Sea 
View, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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HUFF AM, Lt,-COLONEL WILLIAM TYERS CHRIS- 
TOPHER. O.B.E., M.C., J.P., A.M. Inst. Mech, 
Engineer, Local Representative, India, Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd. 
b. 1880. Pupliship with Greenwood and 
Batley, Ltd. (Leeds) with Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1904-1906 with Babcock and Wilcox, 
Ltd., Calcutta : 


Co 

(North Midland) Division, France, 1917; 
A.Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918; 
A. A. & Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1919; Brevet, O. B. E., M.C., 
Despatches (four times) 1914 Star, Croix de 
Guerre (Belge). ri aad Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22. 

Society of Yorkshiremen in 
1929-30; Commanding Bombiy 
Batin., A. F. I. 1980. Address: Byculla 
Club, Bombay. 


HUSAIN, SyED ABAS, Librarian of the State 
Library, Hyderabad. 6. 1884, Educ: Nizam’s 
College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate to the 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta 1922, Delegate 
to the All Indian Libraries Conference at 
Madras 1923. Publications: A Supplemental 
Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manus- 
cripts and Books in the State Library. 
rorpaibicde The State Library, Hyderabad, 
eccan. 


HUSSAIN, Sin AHMED, NAWAB AMIN JUNG 
BAHADUR, M.A., 3B.L., LL.D., C.8.I. 
(1911) ; Nawab (1917); K.C.I.E., (1922) Peshi 
Minister, ¢.e., Minister-in-Waiting on H.E.H. 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chief Secretary to 
H.E.H.’s Government. 6. 11 Aug. 1868. m. 
Lady Fatima, Amin Jung, 1907 6s. 3d. Educ.: 
Christian College and Presidency College, 
Madras, Governor’s Scholar; High Court 
Vakil, 1890, Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893 ; Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895 ; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt. 1905 ; 
Publications: “ Notes on Islam”, articles 
in Perlodicals. Address ;: Amin Munzil, Said- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HY DARI, Str AKBAR, NAWAB HyDAR NAWAB 
JUNG BawaDvR, Finance Minister, Hydera 
bad. 6.8 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888; 
Asstt. Acctt. General U. P., 1890; Dy. Acctt. 
General, Bombay, 1897; Dy. Acctt. General 
Madras, 1900; Examiner, Govt. Press Ac- 
counts 1901; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1908, C. P., 1904; lent as Acctt. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905; Financial Secre- 
tary, 1907; Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial, Police, Education, etc.), 
1911; Ag. Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920; Finance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Official Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1022; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd., 1922; President, N. 8. Railway 
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Board, 1930 and Mining Boards, 1925; 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1915. ident, All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad: organised State 
Archzxological Department, especially in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
arene also Urdu type. Head of Hydera- 
bad Delegation to Round Table Conference. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HYDERABAD, LifvT-GENERAL, HIS EXALTED 


HIGHNESS ASAF JAH MUZAFFAR-UL-MULKE- 
WaAL-MAMALIK NAZAM-UI-MULK NIZAM-UD- 
DAULA, NAWAB MIR SIR OSMAN ALI KBAN 
BAHADUR FATEH JANG, G.C.S.I. (1911), 
G.B.E. (1916); gon of the late Lieut.-Genl. 
Mir Sir Mabboob Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.B., 
G.C.8.1., Nizam of Hyderabad ; 6. 1886 ; ed.: 
privately ; Acc. 1911; Lieut.-General in the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 


ILLINGWORTH, ARTHUR JOHN ALEXANDER, 


A.BR.I1.B.A., (1922); J. P. (1927): Consulting 
Architect to the Government of Bombay. 0. 
7th July 1887. m. Winifred, youngest d. of8ir 
Henry Coward, M.A., Mus. Doc. (one g. one d.) 
Educ.: George Herlot School, ainbure 
Royal Institution School of Architecture, Edin- 
burgh. Pupil of the late Sir Duncan Rhind, 
K.B.E., A.B.I. B.A., Architect of Edinburgh, 
1903-1908; Assistant with Messrs. Woolfall 
and Eccles, F.F.R.I.B.A., Architects, Liver- 
pool, 1909-1912 : in practice in Canada 1012-14. 
Served with 46th Canadian Infantry Battalion 
and other units 1914-1919. Retired with 
rank of Captain Dec. 18, 1919. Appointed 
Assistant Architect, Public Works Department, 
Government of Bombay, 1920, and Consulting 
Architect to Government, 1928; Member, 
R.1.B.A., Examination Board in India. Cap- 
tain in Army in India Reserve of Officers. 
Address: The Red Bungalow, Mayo Road, 
Bombay. 


IMAM, Sir SyveD ALI, K.C,I.8. (1914), C.8.1. 


1911). b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869. s of 

awab Syed Imad Imam, Shamsululama 
m. 1891; five s. four d. m. 1916, Mary Rose 
who d. 1916, d. of Alfred Saupin, of Chandra- 
nagore. Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890; 
Standing Council Calcutta Hi Court ; 
President, 1st Session of the All-India Moslem 
League held at Amritsar, 1908; Mem., 
Mosiem League Depn .to England, 1909; 
Member of Governor’s Legislative Council, 
Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta University 
1908-12; Law Member of Governor-General’s 
Council, 1910-16; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917; Member, Executive Council 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1918; President 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919; First Indian 
Representative to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations Nov. 1920. Address. 
Marian Munzil, Patna also Bella Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 
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JANAK SINGH, Major GENERAL RAI BAHADUR, 
BA,CIE, Revenue and Agriculture Minister 
Jammu and Kashmir, b 1877 Edue Joimed 
Kashmir Service 1n 1901 serving In various 
capacities bothin Civil and Military Deptts In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister In the Military Branch as 
Dy Asst Quarter Master General, Bngade 
Major, O C the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India 1919 Mull 
tary Secretary to Commanders in Chief 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister Address Jammu 


JAORA LiIEcGT COLONEL H. H. FAKHARUD 
DAULA NaWAB SIR MUHAMMED JFTIKHAR 
AL KHAN BAHADUR SAvULAaT JANQ, K CIE 
6 1888 H H served in European War 
Address Jaora State, Central India 


JATKAR, BHIMRAO HANMANTRAO BA ,LL B 

Pleader 6 24 Apri] 1880 m to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar Edu- at Basim A V School, Amraoti 
Hizh School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt Law School, Bombay Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906 a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion Yeotmal since its inception in 1915 

non official elected Chairman Yeotmal Muni 

cipality smce 1919, President of the Co 

operative Central Bank Ltd ‘eotmal Deputy 
President Berar Co operative Institute Ltd 

and Vice President District Association 

Yeotmal Address Yeotmal (Berar) 


JAYAKAR, MUKUND RAmRAO, MA, LLB 

Bar et Law Member Legislative Assembl\ 

Educ at Bombay University Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa 

tion Societv’s High School in Bombay 

worked there four years, practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life, elected to Bombay Legi« 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency, and was leader of the Swara) 
Party in Bombay Council unti) his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926 con 

tinued @ member thcreof till 1930 Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March Leader of the Oppos 

tion in 1980 Simla session was a delegate tc 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committec 
Publications Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924 Address Winter 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


JAYANTI RaMayyaA PANTULU, BA, BI 
b Aug 1861 Bdue at Rajahmundry and 
Madras Served in Rev Deptt in Madra- 
Presidency and retd as 1st Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate 
Madras for three vears Ex Member, Legisla 
tive Assembly Publications A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 


JEHANGIR, 


Who’s Who tin India. 


literature, history and archeology Also 
Telugu translations of the Sankrit drama 
Uttararama Chantam and Amaruka Kaoyam 
Editor of the Suryavaya Telugu Lexicon 
being published by the Telugu Academy 
Address Muktisvaram East Godavan Dist 


JEELANI, KHAN SAHEB DR HAJISYED ABDUL 


KHADER SAHEB Ex Member _ Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail b July 1867, 
m d of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur Edue at Saint Thomas 
Mount Madras Was Member Cantonment, 
Committee for 14 years member district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice President and Hon Magte for Madras 
for seven years Address Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras 


JEFFERY CoLonEL WALTFR Hvueu, CIE 


General Staff, Army 
1878 m Cicely 
at Blundells 
Address 


(1914), CSI (1924) 
Headquarters 6 15 Dec 
Charlotte Cowdell Fduc 
Tiverton and Plymouth College 
Simla 


Siz CowassI, ist Baronet, 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
ji Jehangir Readymoney, CSI b 
8th June 1858 ™” 876, Dhunbai, d of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia ones, 2 2 
Educ Proprietary School, Elphinstone 
College and Gniveralty of Bombay Banker 
miJlowner and landed proprietor J P (reated 
Knight 189) created ronet 1908 well 
hnown for his philanthropy Delegate of 
tne Parsee Matrimonial Court and Trustee 
and membrr of the Parsee Panchayet Appointe 
ed Sheriff of Bombay {in 1919 has assumed 
the name of Cowasj1 Jehangir Address 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


JEHANGIR, Cowass1 Sirk (Junior) MA (Cam 


bridge) A CIF (1927), CIF (1920) OBE 
MLA b Feb 1879 m to Hiriba § Kaisar i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) MBF d@ of MH A Hor- 
musj] of Tow) Castle Aduc at St Xaviers 
Colkge Bombay and St Juhns (College, 
Cambridge Member of the Bombay Corpora 
tion from 19041921 Chiirmin of the 
Standing Committee 191415 Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 1919 20 
Honormry Secretary War Loan Committee, 
1917 1918, Acting Member of the Executive 
Council Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the Revenue Department (6th Dec 1921 
15th July 1922), Member of the Executive 
Council Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the Genera) Department (23rd June 1028— 
23rd June 1928) Elected Member, Teg 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs Cowasjee 
Jchangir & Co, Id Address Nepean Sea 
Road Malabar Hill Bombay 


JFYPORF, RAJAn oF, Sri Spi SRI VIKRAMA 


DLO VARMA ¢ of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Tio and latc Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi b 28 June 1869 m 


Who’s Who in India 


Sri Sri Sri Heeradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb 1931, first landed 
zamindar in the Madras Presidency owning 
about 12,000 square miles. Address‘ Fort, 
Jeypore, Vizagapatam District. 


JHALA, Ray RANA SHRI MANSINHJI SURAT- 
SINHJI, C.I.E. (1918); Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana Educ.: Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him 
to England; was afterwards for a few year: 
in Government service and Icft it as Dy 
Superintendent of Police to join service 1n 
his parental State, where he was fora Ard 
Personal Assistant to H. H Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec 1922 to Mare) 
1923, Address ; Lal Bungalow, Dhrangadhra 


JIND, H. H. FARZanp-1-DILBAND MRASIKH-Vl 
ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-1-RAJGADN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRA 
BAHADUR, COLONEL, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I, b 
1879; 8. 1887, Address : Sangrur, Jind State 
Punjab, 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI, Bar -at-Law 5 25th 
Dec. 1876 m.d of sir Dinshaw Petit (d) 
Educ. Karachiand in Inzlind= Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay Hizh Court, 1906, Pte 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 
Member, Imperial Legis Council, 1910 
President, Mushm Le gue (special session) 
1920 Address: Malibar fMfill, Bombay 


TODH PUR, MAJOR HIS HIGHNESS RAJ RAJESH 
WAR SARMAD-I-RAJHAI HINDUSTAN MaAHAR- 
ATA DHIRAJ SBI SIR UMAID SINGHIJI SAHIB 
BAMADUR OF, GCIE, KCSI = (1925) 
KC VO. (1922) & 8 July, 1903,m H H 
Maharanlj1 Sart Vadan Kanwarji Sahiba 
ot Umednagar. Educ Mayo College, Ajmer 
Ascended the Gadz, 1918, invested with full 
ruling powers 1923 Address Jodhpur, Ra) 
putana 


JOGLEKAR, Rao BawADUR RAMOHANDRA 
Narayan, [8 0., BA, Chief Land Officer 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Decr. 1916 
to June 30, 1920. Deny. Coll First grad: 
and Native Asst. to Commsr., C D., 1901-16 , 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji, 
6 Satara, 8th Dec. 1858 Edue : Deccan Coll 
Poona. Held non-gax tted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahm dnagar, Poona and Shola- 

ur Dists , 1883-1899; Depy. Coll, 1899. 
ublacations: Land Revenue Code annota- 
ted up to lst Octr 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to lst Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual ; 
Ingpection of Revenue Offices; Court fear 
in Revenue and Magisterial ojificea, 
Address : 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Peth, 


Poona City. 


JOHN, Sm EpwWInN, KT. (1922), C.B.E., 1921, 
Kt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
(Clvi] Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St, 


JOSHI 


JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, 
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Sylvesterthe Great (1920) ; Inspector-General 
of Factories, Gwalior, C. I, 6. 3 August 1856° 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ ; Stonyhurst. Address: Gwalior, C.1. 


JOWNSTON, Sin FREDERICK WILLIAM ,K.C I.E., 
C.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner im Baluchistan; 6 2 Nov. 
1872. m 1905 Gertrude Helen, d of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one 3. Educ: Kelvinside 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr, 1896; went to N..W. 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt. of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17. 
Address; The Residency, Bushire, Persian Gulf. 


Sm MOROPANT VISHVANATH, Kt., 
K.C.1E., B.A., LL.B., 5. 1861. Edue.: Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Ceoll., 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate 10 Judicial 
Commr.’3 Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 
Home Member, C P Govt , 1920-25 Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation 1925; 
Chairman, Age of ( onsent Committee, 1928-29; 
Advocate, Judicial Commussioner’s Court, 
C P Address Amraott, Berar. 


JOSHI, NARAYAN MALH4R, B.A., M.LA., J. F. 
Member of the Servants of India Soc. 5 Jane 
1879, Educ.; Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc ,1909, Sec,, Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1611, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc., 1917- 
1929; Sec, W. India Nat. Liberal Asace, 
1919-1929. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and 10 1920 to Washington and in 192), 
1922, 1925 and in 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce. Kaisar-1-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919) Was awarded, but declined C. 1. &. 
in 1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, uptoend of March 1928. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Lezwl’tive Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour tn- 
terests Appointed a Wember of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour 
representitive Address Servants of India 
Soaety, Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 


Sir, Kr. 
Merchant and Landlord. 6. 1869. Edwe. 
Fort High Scn., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee ot several charitable 
Institution, dddrese ‘‘ Shree Nivas,”” Nepean 
Sea Road, Bombay. 


JUKES, JouN Epwin (LAPHAM, CST. (19380), 


CIE (1921) Expenditure Officer, Finance 
Department. 6 12 Nov 1878. Edue * Aldenham 
Sch, Pembroke Coll. Cambridge. Porson 
Univ. prizeman, 1899, Chancellor's Classica! 
Medallist, 1902 m Marguerite Jessie, d. of 
the late James Searle of Reigate. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 
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JUNAGADH, H. H. Sm MAHABATEHANJI 
RASULEHANSI, K.C.8S.1., Nawab Saheb of 
b. 2nd Aug. 1900, m. Her Highness Sentor 
Begum Saheba Manuvvarjahan of Bhopal. 
Edue : Mayo College, Ajmer Visited England 
In 1018-14, Address Junagadh 


KAJIJI,  ABDEALI ManOMEDALL. BA, 
LL.B, (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge, 
Court, ‘Bombay 6 12 February 

1871. Hduc.: St. Mary's Institution 
Byculla ; 8t. Xavier's Coll , Bombay, Downing 


Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn Ord. | 


Fellow, Syndic and Deanin Law of Bombay 
Univ , President, Anjuman { Islam, Bombay 
and Islam Club and Vice President Islam 
Gynikhana, and the Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association Address Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 


KALE, VAMAN GOVIND Professor, Fergussor 
College. b. 1876, Lduc New English 
School and _ Fergusson Coll., Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socv of 
Poona, asa life member in 1907 Tellow of 
Bombay Univ for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Economics, Tergusson 
Colt., Member, Council of State, 1921 23, and 
member, Indian Tarff Board, 1923 20 
Secretary, D E Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Vice-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co operative Ingtitute etc Liberal in Politics 
has addressed numerous public meetings , has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works “Indian Industnal and Lconomic 
Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,’® ‘‘ Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India,’’ ‘‘ Gokhale and Economic Reforms 
*‘ India’s War Finance,” “ Currency Reform in 
India,’ ‘‘ Constitutional Reforms in India 
Eeonomics of Protection in India,’ ‘‘ Econo 
mics in India,’’ “‘ Problems of World Econo 
eae Address ‘ Durgadhivasa,” Poona 

a) 


KAMAT, BALKRISHNa SITARAM, BA, Mer 
chant. 6 21 March, 1871 Educ Deccan 
Coll m. Miss Yamunabai R M Gawaskir of 
Cochin Member, Bombay Legis Council 
1913-16, 1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liveral) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England 1923; Member of various 


educational bodies , has taken part in 
work for socia) and agricultural reform 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 


Indian Agriculture, Member, Provincial Bank 
ing Enquiry Committee, Member, Bombay 
Leg Council, 1930-31, Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address Ganesh 
khind Road, Poona, or Dongre Building, 
Tardeo, Bombsy. 


KAMBLI, Sippappa ToTaPppa, BA LLB, 
DIwaN BAHADUR, Minister of Agriculture 
to Bombay Government b September 1882 
Educ: at Deccan College Practised as 
Reece from 1906 to 19301n Dharwar Courts , 


on-QOfficial President of Hubli Municipal | 


Borough from 1922 to 10930, President, 


Dharwar Dist Local Board in 1929 and — 
1930; Member of Bombay Council since 
Council, 
1927-30 , orgainsed fisrt non-Brahmin Con- 


1921; Deputy President, Bombay 
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ference in Hubli in 1920‘ was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee,M 8. M Railway 
for about two years, president over Ist Kar- 
natak Unification Conce held at Belgaum, 
president over co-operative conference held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist in 1927, Presi- 
dent, All Indi. Veerishaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 Was President, Dharwar 
Non Brahmin League, was Member, Lin- 
gayat Education Association, Dharwar, and 
Indian Women s Aid Society, Hubli Address 
Tintona, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


KANDATHIL Most REV MAR AOGUSTINE. 


D D , Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co adjutor 
with mght of succession tc the first Vicar 
Apostohe of Kkrnikulam, since 1911 0. 
Chemp Vuiikam, Travancore, 20 Aug 1874 
Fduc P.ipil Scmmary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest 1901 Pansh Pniest for some time: 
Rector of Prep Sem, Crnakulam, and Pri- 
sate Sec to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911 Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911 ¢ Rt Rev Dr A _ Pare- 
pirambil as Second Vicar Apostolic, 9 Decr 
1919, Installed on 18 Decr 1919, was 
mide Archbishop Metropolitan, 21st Dec 
1923 (Suffragin sees being Chinganicherry, 
Trichur and hKottavim) Installation 16 


Nov 1924 Address Archbishops House, 
Ernoikulim Cochin State 
KANHAIYA LAL, THE HON MR JUSTIOB 


Ral BAHADUR, M.A ,LL B ,Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b 17 July 1866 =m Shrimati Devi, 
d of Vyas Gohuldasj: of Agra Educ fYhe 
Muir Central College, Allahabad joined 
the U P Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judgein 1907, 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908, acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again :n 1911, appointed 
Additional] Judicial] Commussioner, Oudh, 
July 1912 acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court 1n 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Cudh in 1922 Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923 
Retired July 1926 Vice President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928 29 Member Hindu 
Religious I ndowments Committee, 1928 30 , 
Member Board of Indiin Medicine, UP, 
Since 1929, Honorary [reasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927 Publications Tle- 
mentary History of India Dhirma Shiksha 
or % treatise on Worl culturc in the verna- 
cular and A Note onthe Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff Address No 9, Elgin 
Rod, Allahabad 


KANIA HARILAL JEKISONDAS BA, LLB 


(The Hon Mr Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay b 8rd Nov 1890 m_ eldest 
d@ of Sir Chunilal V Mehta, KCIE 

«x Member of the Executive Council o 
the Governor of Bomhay About sixteen 
years practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocatc on the original side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930 and 1031 Address 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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KANIKA, THz HoN'BLB THE Raga oF, Raja 
RAJENDRA NARAYAN BHANJA DEO BAHADUR, 
OBE, or KanikaA MLC,MRAS, and 
FRSA, Member, Executive Council, Gov 
€roment of Bihar and Orissa since Jan 1929 
6 24 March 1881 m d of Feudatory Chief 
of Nayagarh, 1809 Educ Ravenshaw 
Coll Sch Coll, Cuttack Received manage 
ment of Killah Kanika from Court of Wards 
1902 Mem of the Bengal Leg Council 
1969 12, Mem of Bihar and Orissa Leg 
Council 191216, Member Imperial Leg 
Council 191620 Mem, Bihar and Onissa 
Legislative Council 1921 Member Reformed 
Legislative Assembly 1922 23 Member Bihar 
and Orissa Reformed Council, 1923 Pres, 
Orissa Landholders’ Assn , Vice President 
Bengal Tandholders’ Assoriation, Vice 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association , 
Mem of Bengal Fishery Board , Mem Roy 
Asiatic Soc Member Governing Body 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, Fellow, Patna 
sehbilad Address Cuttack or Rajkanika, 

T18sa 


KANITKAR, Kersaav RAMCHANDRA, MA, 
BSc, 6 22 Aug 1876 Educ New English 
School at Waland Poona and Fergusson 
College Poona Working 18 Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D E Society s 
Institutions since 1903 was in charge of the 
Boarding House New English Schools in 1905 
in chirge of Fergusson Coll Hostels 1906 14 
in charge of Navm Marathi Shila 1914 21 
has been on the Bombiy University Senate 
forthe last 16 vears, wis on the Syndicate 
1921 29 and on the School Leaving I x1mina 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairmin Poona 
District School Bouird for the last 31x years 
represented western part of Poona on the Poona 
City Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwiray2 ‘Lechnical 1 ducation 
Committee 1920 Seeretary, Physical Iraming 
Committee, appomted by the Government 
1928 Principal Fergusson College Poona 
1921 1929, with a short break in 1924 
was given Kings Commission in 1928 as + 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer 


sity Lraining Corps Address kergusson 
College Poona 
KAPURIHALA COLONEL HIS  HIQGHNFS* 


FaRZAND I DILBAND RASIKHUL ITIKAD 
DavuLaT I INGLISHIA RAJA I RAJAGAN Wawa 
RAJA JAGATJIT SinGH BAHADUR, Maharaja of 
Kapurthala, GCSI (1911), GCIL (1918) 
Cr @BE (1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee, Honorary Colonel of 3 llth 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs) One of the 
poo Sihh Ruling Princes in India 
recognition of the prominent aasistance 
rendered by the State during the Great 
War His Highness’ salute was raised to lo 
guos and the annual tribute of £9000 a 
ear was remitted in perpetuity by the 
ritish Government recelved the Grand 
Cross of the Legion d Honneur from the } runch 
Government in 1924, possesses also Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Star of Roumania, 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 


the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order | 


sARANDIKAR RAGHUNATH 


KARAULI, H 


KASTULURBHAI LAIBHAIT, 
22 Dec 
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of the Sun of Peru Grand Cross of the Order of 
Guba twice represented Indian Princes and 
India on the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 
and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927 with great eclat. b 24 Nov. 
1872 son of His Highness the late Raja t- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 
Address Kapurthala State, Punjab, India 


PAVPURANG, 
Advocate, High Court Bombay Professor, 
Law College, Poona and Member Council of 
State 6 21 Aug 1857 in Khadilkar family 
adopted into Karandikars 1865 m Sakutai 
d of Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 


Lduc at Satara and Poona’ sub Judge 
(1884 Member Bhor Forest Committee 
(1885) Member elected Bombay wlative 
Counul, 1911 attended His Imperial 


Majesty s Coronation at Delhi 1912 , member 
of all Congresses and Committees 1886- 
1929 opened first Indian conference at 
Ukley, Yorkshire 1919, Member, elected 
(1925) Council of State President, Satara 
Dist Swara) Party President, 1st Maha- 
rashtra Lawyers Conference, Poona, 1928, 
President, Prov Postal and R M 

Conference Sessions 1928 Chairman, Board 
of Directors Western India Life Insurance Co 
Visited London in 1908 and in 1918 as the 
late Mr [ilshs Legal adviser also in 1929 
Publications Note on Land Revenue Code 
and Note on Agricultural Associations in 


190. <Address Shanwar Peth Sitara City 
KARANJIA BEHRAM NAOROSJI “Werchant 
and President Indian Merchants 


Chamber 0 Sept 1876 Edue Elphinstone 
High School and Sir Jamshedj: Jeeyeebhoy 
Pars! Benevolent Institution of Bombay. 
Was President of Jipan and ene 
Merchants Association , was Hon tary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombay was Hon Secretary Our Day 
Fund, Hon Secretary of Peoples Fair’ in 
1921 Awarded Raiser! Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit in 1922 Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee , 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re Gold Thread Industry and Central 
priate evel gd Committee s Member 
of the ety for the Protection of Children 
in Western India , also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies 
{ddress Messrs Gobha: haranjia ted, 
Bombay 2 


H Mawgarasa Damas Sm 
BHANWABR PAL, DEO BanaDUR, YADUKUL 
CHaNpRa Baal, GCIE. KCIE, 06, 24 
July 1864 Edue Mayo Coll, Ajmer 
e 1886 Address Karauli, Rajputana, 


Suntu, Mill- 
owner 22 894 m_ Srimati 
Sardaben d of Mr Chimanlal \adilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad KHdue at Gufrat College, 
Ahmedabad Hon Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19 
Vice-President Ahmedabad Millowners 
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Association, 1923 26, elected member, 
Legislative Assembly 18 a represcntative of 
the Millowners  Assosmtion (1928-26) 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929 
Address Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad 


KAY, Sm JOSEPH AsPDEVN KT (1927), 
TP Managing Director W UH HKrady 
& Co Ltd, Member Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research 6 20th January 1884 
m 1928, Mildred, second d oflateJ S and 
R A Burnett of Rowsley Derbyshire Educ 
at Bolton, Lancashye Came to India to 
present firm, 197? Managing Durectcr 
and Chairman of Foard of the several 
companies under their contro]; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners Association, 1921 anc 
1922 Employers Delegate to Interna 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 Office 
in Bombav light Horse Vice President 
Chamber of Commerce 1925 Vice President 
Indian Central Cotton Committee 1925 26 31 
President Chamber of Commerce, 1926 
and Vice President Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 1925 26, Chairman Back Bay 
Enquiry Committee, 1926 Chairman Pro 
hibition (Finance) Committee (Bombay ) 
1926 Address Wilderness Cottage, Nepean 
Sea Road, Bombay 


KAZI SYCIv, llira4za? All, BA, LIB 
b, 1892 Edue Jubbulpore, Ahgath and 
Allahabad Elected President, Municipal 
eCommittee, Khandwa, 1920 Munster 
for Local Self Government, Public Works 
Public Health, etc, Centra) Provinces 
Address Imlipora Khandwa 


KEALY, EDWARD HERBERT CIE (1926), 
ICS, AGG Western India. 6 1873, m 
1909 Tempe d@ of Sir Charles Bayley GCIE, 
KCSI, Educ Felsted and University College, 
Oxford Entered ICS 1897, Bengal 1897, 
1902 Joined Political Dept Govt of India, 
March 1902 Served in Rajputana, Central 
India, Aymer Merwara NW F P,FAAGG 
Central India, 1904 05 , Assist Sec Govt of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept 1905 Cen 
sus Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara, 191018, Secretary, NWFP, 


1915 20, Offg Resident, Gwahor, 1922 . 


Resident, Barodu, June 1923, March 1927, 
offf AGG, Central India, March October 
1927, AGG, Western India, October 1927 
Publications Revised Aitchinson’s Treaties 
(1909) and Census Reports on Rayputana and 
Aymer Merwara (1913) Address The Resi 
dency, Rajkot 


KEANE, MIcHAEL CSI (1929) CIE 
(1921) Governor of Assam (19382) b 1874 m 
Joyce Lovett Thomas Edue School Clon 
gowes Wood and University College, Dublin 
entered ICS, 1898 Has been Under Secy 
to Govt on deputation under the Govt of 
India for settlement work in the Tonk and 
Sirohi States in Rajputana , District Officer in 
Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial Sec to Govt 
Chief Secy to Govt and President, U P 
Legislative Counol, 1921-25 Member, Public 
Service Commission, 1928, Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1929. Address Meerut 


KLLAAR NaRSINHA CHINTAMAN, BA LLB. 


(1894) MLA _ Editor Kesart, Poona 6 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgabal d of Moropant 
Pendse dic Mira) Poona Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleade: till 189% editor, Mahraiia, 
Poona trom 1897 to 1919, editor Kesarr 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 “Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924, 
President Poona (ity Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 Prerident, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 Dele- 
vate and member of Congress Home Rule 
[eague deputation to Kngland in 1919, 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
1n 1923 and 1926 Publications Books in Mara 
thi 6 dramias, 1 historical treatise 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar lilak and Garibaldi History of 
Treland im English, Case for Indian Home 
Rule, Landmarks of Lokmanvis hiife, 

A Passing Phase of Politics ” ‘‘ Pleasures 
and Privileges of the Pen’? Address 65564, 
Sadashiy Peth Poona City 


KEI KER VINAYEK MoRESsHWAR, Rao Baha 


dur MA, Treasurer Nagpur University, 
1931 6 11 Oct 1862 m Mrs Lakshmiba1 
Kelkar Zduc Burhampur Zila School 
Tree Church Institution Jubbulpore Col 
lege Muir Centra) College Allahabad, 
Untered Government Service as Schoolmaster 
Head Clerk Clerk of Court, Extra Asst 
Commissioner from 1889 retiredas Dist and 
Sessions Judge Akola December 1916 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur 


KLYES TERENCE Humporiy CSI (1926), 


CMG (1919) CIE (1917) Resident at 
Hyderabad 6 28 May 1877 m kdith Beatrice, 
d of Tt General AC M Mahon FRS Educ 
Hailybury Coll and RMC _ — Entered 
Army 1897, Major 1915 Temp ILieut Col 
1918 Bt Lt Colonel 1918, It Colonel 
1923 served Tirah 1897 98 (wounded des 
patches medal 2 clasps) on famine duty in 
Central Provinces 1900 Vice Consul Seistan 
and Kain 1903 Consul Turbat 1 Haidari, 
1906 scrved in Baluchistan 1908 Pol 
Agent Bahrein 1914 served in Mesopotamia, 
1915 in charge Mekrin Mission 1916 (CIE) 
attached to Russian Army in Rumania (1917), 
special duty in Russia 19171918, Brig 
General General Stoff South Russia, 1919 
Deputy High Commissioner and ofbciating 
High Commissioner, Scuth Russia 1919 
1920 served in Biuluchistan 1921 28 ‘a ST) 
British Invoy at the Court of Nepal 1928 
Resident 1n Gwalior 19282) Agcnt to the 
Governor General in States of Western India 
1929 Address The Residency, Hyderabad 


KHALIFA SHUJAUDDIN, MA euey 


BA LLB (Cambridge) LLD (Dublin) 

Barrister at Law, (Lincolnshire) 6 27 Septr 
1887 HKdue Central Model School, I ahoie 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore 
Jesus College and Titzwilliam Hall (am 
bridge Trinity College, Dublin Hon Frof 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll , Lahore, 
1906 1908 , Lecturer University Law Coll 

Lahore 1917-1919 Member, Punjab ‘ext 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 , Fellow, Punjab 
Univ , since 1917, Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ since 1921, Member, Academic 
Council, since 1921, Hon Secretary, Islamia 
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College, Lahore ; Hon. Secry., Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922; 
Hon. Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, 
since 1919; Member of Council, All India 
Muslim League; Member, Municipal Com- 
mittee, Lahore; Member, N. W. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee; President, Pun- 
jab Muslim Postal and R.M.S. Union. 
Addrees : 14, Mozang Road, Lahore. 


KHAN, SHarssatT AHMAD, B.A., First Class 


Honours in History, 1914, Litt. D., 1919, KHWAJA MUHUMMAD 


Trinity College, Dublin ; University Professor 
of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer- 
sity ;5. February 1893. m. Fahmeeda, 
y. ad. of the late Justice Shah Din of the 
Punjab High Court Educ.: Government 
High School, Moradabad; Universities of 
Cambridge, Dublin and London; Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Member, United Provinces 
Legislative Council from Moradabad, U.P., 
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Company and Industrial and Exchange Bank 
in 1920 which went into liquidation ; Member 
Executive body of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, N. W. BR. Advisory 
Committee, Lahore, since 1927. Pubdlicatione: 
Khosla Directory from 1906-16; Imperial 
Coronation Durbar; “ India and the War”; 
““Who’s Who in Indian Legislature 
pe R.T.C.” Address: 99, Railway Road, 
ore, 


NUR, THE Hon, 
KHAN BAHADUR, B.A., B.L., C.B.E., Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court (1980). 6. 1878. m. 
1898. Edue.: Gaya Zillah School, 
Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta ; 
Ripon Coll., Calcutta. Practised ag lawyer 
from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. Council, 
Bihar and Orissa from 1922. Address: Gaya. 
(Bihar and Orissa). 


since 1924. Gave evidence before the Reforms , KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sir, Kt. (1931); 


Enquiry Committee, 1924; the Economic 
Enquiry Committee in 1925, and other | 
Committees in United Provinees. 
President of the Provincial Muhammadan | 
Educational Conference, held at Allahabad in 
1925 and 1929; founder and proprietor of the | 
English weekly the ‘‘ Star,’’ Allahabad. — 
U.P. Muslim delegate to Round Table Con- | 
ference, London, 1930 and 1931; Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Tenth League, May 1931; President, All- | 
Poa ie Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931. 
Publications - Founder and Editor till 1925 
of the Journal of Indian History, published. 
Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations, relating to 
Bombay, 1667-1673 in 1923, East India 
Ve sored the Seventeenth Century, 1924, Sources 
or the 
Seventeenth Century, 1926; John Marshall 
wn India, 1668-1672 ; What are the Rights 
of Muslim Muinonty wn India? (1925) 
Organiser and joint author of the Memoran- 
dum of the Muslims of United Provinces to 
the Indian Statutory Commission (July 
1929), Contribution of numerous articles 
to historical journals and to the “ Star,”’ 
Allahabad. Address: 25, Stanley Road, 
Allahabad. 


KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIKRISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884), Advocate and Member 
of Council of State. b. 1955, m, Laxmi Bai, 
Educ.: in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board fcr nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council; Member 


History of British India wn the | 


KIRPALANI, HIRANAND KHUSHIRAM, 


Financier; Sheriff of Bombay for 1932. 
6. April 1, 1883. m. Lily K. Premchand. 
Educ.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 fo Sep 
tember 1980; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Address: Premodyan, 
Byculla; or 68, Apollo Street, Bombay. 


i KIBE, MADHAVRAO VINAYAK, Sardar (here- 


ditary), Rao Bahadur, (1912), Divan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1926), M.A., (1901); Deputy Prim 
Minister, Holkar State, Indore. 6, 1877. m. 
Kamalabai Kibe. Educ.: Daly College, 
Indore, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Hon. Attache to Agent to the Governor- 
General m Central India, Minister, Dewas 
State, (J. B.). Publications : articles in well- 
known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities. Addrese* Saraswatiniketan Camp 
Indore, Central India, 


LCS. 
M.A. (Bom), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner 
for the City of Bombav since July 1931. 0b. 
28 Jan. 1888. m. to Guh H. Gidvani. Edue. : 
N. H. Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. 
J. Sind College, rachi and Merton 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Collr. and Magte., 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat, 1912-1918. 
Municipal Commsr., Surat, 1918 to 1920. 
Taluqdari Settlement Officer, Gurerat, 1921. 
Dy. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; 
Collr. and Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. 
Secretary to Government, Rev. Deptt., 
1924-26, Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 


City of Bombay, 1926, Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31. 
Address : Carmichael Road, Bombay. 


of the Council of State; re-elected in 1925, 
Address ; Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 


KHOSIA, KavsH! Ram, Journalist, Managing | 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Managing Direc- , 
tor, Khosla Newspapers and Proprietors of | 
the Dally Herald, Managing Director of the 
Property Bank, Ltd., Lahore. 0b. April 1882, ' 
Educ; at ¥F. C. College, Lahore, Joined | 
Commercial Bank of India Ltd. as apprentice ; | 


KIRWAN, LIEUT.-GENERAL BERTRAM 
RIOHARD, C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1916), (Des- 
atches seven times; Chevalier Legion of 
onour + Officer Legion of Honour ; French 


Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904; Punjab Co- 
operative Bank, 1905. Started own firm of 
osla Bros.; started Imperial Publishing 


Croix de Guerre), R.A., Master-General of the 
Ordnance in India. 0. 17 May, 1871. s. of 
Jate Rey. R. Kirwan, Rector of Gittisham, 
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Devon. m 1897, Helen Margaret, d. of 
Col. T. W. Hogg, Indian Staff ind One s 
one d. Educ Felsted, Royal Multary 
Academy, Woolwich 2nd Lt, RA. 1890 , 
Lt. 1893, Capt 1900, Ma) 1908; Lt -Col 
1915, Col (Brev.), 1917, (Subs ), 1919, May - 
Genl. 1925 Staff Capt. HQ of Army and 
War Office 1908-1912 Inst (1st Class) Sch 
of Gunn. 1913 Maj Inst Schl of Gunn 
1913-14 Asstt Inst Schl of Inst for RH 
and B.F A. 1914 Spec Appt (Brig -May ) 
(Staff Off to Ma) -Gen RA ) krance 1914-15 
@S80O.I1 (Staff Off to Ma)-Gen RA ) France 
1915-16 Brg Gen RA _ France (temp 
Brig Gen)1916-17 GOC RA XV Army 
Corps1917-19 Brg Gen RA Rhme Army 
1919t0 1920 Dur of Art War Office 1920 23 

President, Ord Committee, England, (Maj - 
Gen June 1925) 192327 Maj-Gen RA 

Army Head Quarters, India, Miy 1929 

Master-General of the Ordnance in India, April 
1930 Address Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


KISCH, BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER, B.A. (Oxford), 

C.I.E. (1926), 1C8. District and Sessions 
Judge, United Provinces, b, 25 Oct 1882 
m. Magdeleine Louise Claire Bernard-Anto- 
ny. Educ: St, Paul’s School, London and 
Exeter College,Oxford. Controller, Local Cyear- 
ing Office (Enemy Debts) and Admunustra- 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India ; Secretary to Jomt Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons to 
inquire into the Organisation and Methods of 
*the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917, 
attached to Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India. Address ; Delhi and Simla. 


KISHENGARH, H. H MAHARAJA ADHIRAJ 

MAHARAJA MADANSINGH BAHADUR, K.CS.L., 
K.C.L.E.; 5. Nov. 1884; 8. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.LE. cr 
1892; m. 2nd d. of present Chief of Udaipur, 
served European War, 1914-15 Address 
Kishengarh, Rajputana, 


KISHUN PERSHAD, RAJA-I-RAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAJA BAHADUR, YAMINUS-SALTANATH SIR, 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K.C.I.E., er. 1903. 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864 duc. Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the constitution. Publications Copi- 
ous Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lal Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address‘ City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 


KOLHAPUR, Lt -CoL, His HIGHNESS Srr SHRI 

RAJARAM CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF gince 
1922, GCSI (1981); GCIE. (1924) 0b. 
80 July 1897, es. of l. Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d. 
1922); direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Lmpire. 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Mahara) Gaekwar, 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, 
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Ruler of Baroda. m.again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 


College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address: 
Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODE, RAJA SI V. VASUDEVA RAJA 


VALIA NAMBIDI OF, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915) 
F.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. are Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ... Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic famuly of Venganad in 
Malabar; twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representmg Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ dhe 
in Legislative Assembly; also ele 
member of the Governing body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi,also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Addres: 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H. Lieut.-CoLonen Sm UmEpD 


SINGH BAHADUR, MAHARAO OF, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE., G.B.E., K.C.8.1., Hon. Lt.-Col, 


in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoli Regt. 
b. 1878, 8. 1889. Address: Kotah, Raj- 
putana 


KOTHAVALA, PHEROZE DHANJISHAH, BA, 


LLB, Dewan, Rajpipla State. b 19 April 
1886 m Tehm., d of late Mr. K R Kama 
of Ootacamund Educ >; Ra)jpipla High 
School, Elphinstone College, mbay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915 Appointed Private 
Secretary to H H_ the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916, Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927, 
Dewan Nov 19380 Address: Raypipla. 
(Rewa Kantha Agency). 


KOTLA, Hon’BLE RAJA BAHADUR KUSHAL PAL 


SINGH OF, MA (Cal), LLB (Al), MLC, 
Minister fur Education and Industries U. P. 
Government. b. 15 Dec. 1872 Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905, Member, U. P. Legis. 
Council since 1909, Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16 Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23, Special Magte., Chairman, Agra 
Dist Board , Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Commuttee of Agra Coll., Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College , 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
Address: Naini Tal, Lucknow, 


RAO BAHADUR 
VANGAL THIRUVENKATA, B A., B.L., CLE. 


(1926), Dewan of Baroda. 0b, 1881. m. Sri 
Rangammal. Educ: ency Coll. 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive 
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LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, THAKORE SAHEB BAL- 


examination in 1903, served in several 
districts: 1908-1911 Chief Revenue Officer, 
Cochin State, also Offg. Dewan for some 
time; 1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. 
Secry., Board of Revenue, Under-Secry. to 
Govt., Special Officer for Southborough Com- 
mittee, etc. ; 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizianaga- 
Tam Estate , 1923-1924 Collector of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the Govt. 
of Madras in Law, Education and other De- 
ser Joined as Dewan of Baroda, 
ebruary 1927, services being lent to the 
ait Government, Address; Duilaram, 
roda. 


KRISHNASWAMI AIYENGAR, Rao Ba- 
HADUR Dr. S, MA (PhD) Educ Central 
College, Bangalore Professor of History 
and Economics, Central College, Bangalore, 
1893-1914 , Professor of Indian History and 
Archeology in Madras University 1914, 
re-appointed in 1919 and 1924, has been 
member of Board of Studies 1n History from 
1904, President of Board of Studies in Dra- 
vidian Languages and of Senate and Syn- 
dicate, has been connected with several 
institutions such as the Oriental Conference 
of which elected General Secretary in Alla 
habad meeting and the Indian Historical 
Records Commission of which he has been a 
corresponding member since 1923  KEditor 
of the Journal of Indian History and Joint 
Editor of The Indian Antequary Delivered 
In 1925 the Readership Lectures of Univ of 
Calcutta on ‘“‘ Some Contributions of South 
India to Indian Culture ’ and in 1930 as bir 
Wilham Meyer Lecturer gave a course on the 
“‘Evolution of Admunistrative Institutions 
in South India in the University of Madras 
Nominated Hon Correspondent of the Ar- 
chological Survey of India by the Govern- 
ment of India President of History Con- 
gress Bombay, 1931 Publecations. ‘* Ancient 
India’’ (1911) Address. 


KUTCH, H. H. MAHARAJA (MAHARAO) DHIRAI 


MIRZAN MAHARAO SHRI KHENGARJI SawaAl 
BawaDuR OF, G.C.SI, G.C.LE. 6. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 , received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during Kwropean War, 3915, represent- 
ed India, League »t Nations, 1921; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address - 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 


LAKHMIDAS ROWJEE TAIPSEE,BA, Land- 
lord and Merchant. m. Ladkabai FL. RK, 
Tairsee Educ : St. Xavier’s College Bombay 
Trustee: Tilak Swaraj Fund; Member 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Member 
Standing Committee, Bombay Municipality, 
representative of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and President, P. J. Hindu Gym- 
khana and President, Bhatia Mitra Mandal 
Publications : ‘‘ Frenzied Finance.’’ Speeches 
and Writings of B. G. Horniman. “ Priests, 
Parasites and Plagues.” Address . 29-31-33 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City. 


LALA RAM SARN DAS, THE Hon 
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VIRSINGJI KARANSINGHJI, 6. 311 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 


LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL,Ral Saws, son of 


Munshi Dyal Narayan Lal, Pleader and Zem- 
indar. 6b, 1870. m. to Srimati Navaranl 
Kuuwer. Educ, at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gava. Hon. Organiser of Co= 
operative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Centra] Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna; ex-Councillor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex- Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glones of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti, Address: Aurangabad, 
Dist Gaya, Bihar and Orissa. 


LAL, Rao BaHwaDUR BAKSHI SoHAN, M.L.A. 


(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullandur 
Divn.), Vakil, H. C., Lehore. & 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. “lected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916, Address ; High 
Court, Lahore. 


LAL, PIYARE, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 


tive Assembly. 6. Jan [860. Edue.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, Called to the 
Bar 1n 1886 ; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practined up to 1896, was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1914, Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 
taal aaa 1923, at Rawalpindi Address: 
eeru 


Ral BAHA+ 
DUR, CI E., Karser-1-Hind Gold Medal (1914), 
Member, Council of State; Millowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor. b. 30 Nov. 
1876. Educ.’ Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Counoil ; 
Member elected of the Council of State since 
its mception representing Punjab Non-Ma- 
homedan constituency and one of ita chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sana 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab; President, 
Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Lahore; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory Com- 
mittee for Punjab Branches; and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commeroe 
Address ; 1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 


LALKAKA, JBHANGIR ARDESHIR, Dy, D 


irector 
of Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay since 1981. 
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b. 3 March 1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir Nowrojee Pestonji, Vakil, OIE., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Edue: Ahmedabad High School, 
Elphinstone Coll, Bombay, Sir J J. School 
of Art, Bombay and 8t. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M, Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H.E. Sir George Lloyd; Suir 
D.E. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakul’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad, and H H. 
the Nawab of Rampur’s hfe size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 

rtrait as District Grand Master for the 

asonic Hal], Bombay; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Hoard of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1917-1931. Chosen 
by the Govt. of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Address: 22, Babulnath Road, 
Bombay. 


LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, Sir, KT. (1926), JP, 
C I.E.(1914) 6 October 1863 m. Satyavati, d 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad 
Educ Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Revenue 
Commussioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 1809 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Klynanjung 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd Director in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Counc! n 1910, 1918 and 1916 
President of the All-India Industrial 

Conference at Karachi m 1913, Member, 

Maclagan Committee on Co-operation 1914 
1915; President, Mysore Co-operative Con- 
ference 1915, Chairman, Mysore Co operative 
Committee, 1921-23 Member, Senate of 
Bombay University, Hon Treasurer, Adams 
Wyhe Hospital, 1918 22 and of Seva Sadan , 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council of 
State, 1920; Member Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 , President, 
Indian Economic Conference at Benares 1925, 
Ag Member, Bombay Executive Council,1925, 
President of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference 1n 
1926, 1928 and 1929 Address: Andheri, 
va B.B & C. I. Railway. 


LAMBERT, Henry, M A (Cantab.) ; Principal, 
Patna College 6 22 Feb. 1881 m  Vholet 
Crawford, d of Lt Col. D.G. Crawford, I M b. 
(retired) due. Perse School; Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge. Asst Master, Felsted School, 
for nearly three years, Indian Educational 
Service , Inspector of Schools in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa , Principal, Ravenshaw Coll , 
Cuttack , nee Patna Coll, Address. 
Patna College, Bankipur, E, I. Railway. 


LANGLEY, Grorce HARRY, MA., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 


LATTHE, DIwAN BAHADUR ANNA BABAJI, 
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1, 1926; b, 14 July 1881; 8. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley, m. 19138, Evelin 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ: The Univer- 
sity, Reading; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, MLA. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913, Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25, Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
september 1925. Publications Articles in 
Mind, Proceedings of Amstotehan Society ; 
Hibbert Journal, Monist, Quest; Dacca 
Woiversity Bulletin, Indian Philosophical 
Review , Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc. 
jddress . Ramna, Dacca, E, Bengal. 


LATIF, CAMRUDIN AMIRUDIN ABDUL, B.A.; 


late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm. for 
Ind Students, 6. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856. 
Educ . Elphinstone Coll , Bombay ; Bombay 
Univ; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 188093; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ; JP., Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Address. 
1, Harvey load, Chowpati, Bombay 


LL. kK, 


“ (Bombay), & 1878 ™. 
to Jyotsnabaa 


Kadre of Kolhapur. Educ: 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof. of English 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911 ; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Assocla- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League, 
Edited ‘' Deccan Ryot (1918-20)"" Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30 Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
1930 Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation Publicateons “Introduction to 
Jainism’? (English) ‘Growth of British 
Kmpire in India’? (Marathi) “Memoirs of 
Shahu Chhatrapati’” ‘Shri Shahu Chhatra- 
patiche Charitra’? in Maratht (1925) and 
“Problems of Indian States” (English) 
1930 Address Belgaum. 


LEFT WICH, Cuagies Gurrans, 0.B,E. (1919). 


Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 
6b. 31 July 1872. m Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Edue. : Christ's 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered 10.8, 1896. Served in ©, P, Ad- 
dress; Mombaasa. 


LEGGE, Franow Cxzo, C.B.E., V. D. (1019); 


Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. 6. 14 September 
1873. Edue.; Sherborne School. Address < 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Prus, O, M. Cap. 


R C BisHoPp of AJMER. Lorient (France . 
b 29 November 1870. Educ. ntered, 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
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Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 
Jomed Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894 Ordained priest 21 July 1895 Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1981) Appointed Bishop 8 
June 1931 Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address. Buishop’s House, Aymer. 


LESLIE, BrRapFoRD, Likvt.-CoL. Sm, KT, 

O.B.E, (Military, 1917), M.Inst. C.E., M.1.E.E. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust. 5. 1868. m. Edith Stewart Educ. 
Marlborough. On B. N. N. for 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to jom Firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Brunel, Consulting Engineers, Westminster 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Northern France 1916 to 1919 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address: Harbour House, 
Madras. 


LEY, ARTHUR HERBERT, B.A., C.8.I. (1926), 
C.1.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India. 6.7 Nov. 
1879. Edue. Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered 10.8. 1903. Under- 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908, 
Under-Secretary, Govt. of India, 1909-12, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16, Dy Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919, Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1921-23, Secretary, Department of Industries, 
1928-1926. Address Delhiand Simla. 


LIAQAT HAYAT KHAN, NAw4B,K.B OBR, 

Vikarulmulk, Aitmadutmul, Tazimi Sardar , 

Prime Minister of Patiala State. 6, 1st 

February 1887, m.d of Maan Nizammuddin, 

late Prime Minister of Ponch State. Educ: 

oot at Government High School, Address: 
atiala. 


LINDSAY, Sm Daroy, Kt. (1925), C.B.E., 
1919. Kaisar-1-Hind Gold Medal (1911) 
b. Nov. 1865 Late Secretary, Calcutta | 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, | 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, Hargy ALEXANDER FANSHAWE, | 
CTE. CBE,ICS, Indian Trade Commis- : 
sioner, London. b. 11 March 1881. m. Kath- | 
leen Lowse Huntington Edue St. Paul’s 
School, London, Worcester College, Oxfordg 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal 
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University. Demonstrator and Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford Joined I.E 8. 
1903 as Prof. of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, Madras. Durector of Public In- 
Sot Madras, 1919. Address - Delhi and 


LLOYD, ALAN Husert, BA (Cantab ), C,1.E.. 


I C.S , Member, Centra] Board of Revenue, 0. 
August 30,1883. m, Violet Mary, 7 of the 
late J C, Orrock Educ King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 , Member, Central 


Board of Revenue since 1923 Address 
Delhi and Simla 


LOHARU, THE Hon. NawWAB SIR AMIR-UD-DIN 


AHMED KHAN BAHADUR, K CIEL, Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
6. 1860, S 1884 Ruling Chief of Moghal 
tribe. Abdicated in favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions For two years Mem of Imr. 
Leg Council and fortwo vears Mem of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Advifer to 
the Malerkotla State un the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol Dept in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
18 now Nawab Regent dumng the minority 
of his grandson the Nawab of Loharu. Ad- 
dress . Loharu, Punjab. 


LORT-WILLIAMS, Hon Mr JUSTICE JOHN 


ROLLESTON, K CG (1922), Pulane Judge, High 

Court, Calcutta 6b 14 September 1881. 

m 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o c of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Educ Merchant Taylors, London University, 
Tancred student, 1922, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple , 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924 28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911, Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908, Stockport, December 1910. 
(Co. U.) M. P Rotherhithe 1918-1922; (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circutt. Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial \eomanry , 
Member of the L C C (Limehouse), 1907-10, 
Vice Chairman of Housing Committee, Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927. 
Address: High Court Calcutta. 


as Asst. Collr. and Mgte, Under-Secretary to LOW, FRANOIS, Assistant Editor, The Times 


Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910; transferred to Bihar, 
1912; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev, 
Department, 1912 , Under-Secretary to Govt 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 

artment, 1916 ; C.B.E , 1919 , Offg. Secretary 
is Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from ist February 1923, C.I.E. in 1926, 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


of India b. 19 November 1893 m. Margaret 
Helen Adams, Edue: Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911 Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief rter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of Indva, 1922; Asst Editor, 1927. 
Address: 57-C, Warden Road, Bombay. 


LOYD, Rt. Rev, P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 


LITTLEHAILES, RICHARD, M.A. (Oxon.), LYALL, Frank FREDERIOK, C.1.E., 1C.E 
I.E. Educational Commissioner with (retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj, b. 
Government of India, 1925. 6. 14 February 12 June 1872. Educ.: Edinburgh Academy 


1878. Educ.: Balliol Coll., Oxford and Kiel Balliol Coll,, Oxford. Ent. 1.6.8., 1891; m 
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Miss I. K. Markham (1906), Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1015-1918 ; Committee 1919, 


retired 1926, Address: 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta. 


LYLE, Tomas MOELDERRY, BE.,ARCS&c I, 

C. I. EB. (1928), I 8S E, Superintending 
Engineer, Irngation Works, U. P 06. 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours) Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09, apptd Asst Engi 
neer in P.W.D (Irngation), UP. India in 
1909 , employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in CI., in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks, Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda 
Canal includmg the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other cross 
drainage works 1021-20. War service in Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 8rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by GOC 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia) 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 


MOCARRISON, COLONEL ROBEBT, IMS, 
M.D., D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., F.B C.P. (London), 
Hon. Physican to i. M.. the King 
* Foreign Associate Fellow College of Physici- 
ans (Philadelphia) ; Kaiseri-Hind 
(1st Class), 1911; C.I.E, (1923), Director 
Nutritional Research; Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
b. 165 March 1878; m. Helen Stella 
Srd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, 10.8 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. due. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Graduated M.B 
Beh., B.A.O. (1st Class Hons and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.D. (Hons.) 1900, M.R.C.P. (Lond) 
1909, D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.B.C.P 
pers 1914; Entered I.M.8., 1901; Mulroy 
ecturer, College of Physicians, Londun, 
1913 , Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts 
burgh, U.8.A., 1921, Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U 8 A.,1921, Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochestcr, Min. US A 
1921; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921, Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914), Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paria (1914), Stewart Prive for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918) 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
clans of Philadelphia (1922); Hon. LL D., 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 1919, Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arta, 1925; Brevet 
Lt -Colonel (1918) * for distinguished Service 
in the Field,” Brevet Colonel 1928. Publica- 
trons; “‘ Endemic Goiltre’”’ London 1913 
The Thyroid-Gland in Health and 
Disease,”’ London, 1917; ‘‘Studies in Defi- 
clency Disease,”” London, 1921; ““The Simple 
Goitres,"” London, 1928; “ Food,” Madras, 
1928. Numerous scientific papers on the 
Physiology and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands and on dusorders of Nut- 
rition in Proc; Roy Soc., Proc. Royal 


MACKENZIE, ARTHUR HENDERSON, M A 


MACMULLEN, 
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Soc, Med., Indian Juurna: Medical Research, 
etc Address Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India 


BSc, 
ARC. Sc. Cl. E. (1928) , Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces. 6 February 
9, 1880 m Zora Gibson Harwood Educ 
Royal Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Univ, 
Royal Coll of Science. Principal, Secondary 
School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 , Inspector 
of Schools, United Provinces, 1908-09 , Prin- 
cipal Government Training College, Allaha- 
bad, 1909-1920 , Chief Inspector of Vernacular 
Education, United Provinces, 1920-21, Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, United Pro- 
vinces, from 1921, Officiating Educational 
Commussioner with the Government of India, 
1930. Address: Allahabad, U P 


LIEUT. GENERAL CYRIL 
NogMAN, C B, C M.G., C.LB.,D.8.0 , General 
Officer Commanding Rawalpindi Dist. 0. 
1877. Served N.W. Frontier 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp), Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal), European War 1914-19 (despatches, 
CMG, DSO, Brevet Lt-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 


de Guerre), Afghan War, 1919, Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27, G. O C, 
Rawalpindi District, 1927 Address. 
Rawalpindi 


MACNEE, Evstach ALBERIE, MA (Cantab), 


VD (1921), Prnepal, Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore. 6 11 Nov. 1885 m™ 
Irene Mary (Porter). Edue St Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908 Publicateons: Exercises in 
Enghsh Grammar and Idiom, Editor of 
“Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools ”’ 
(2nd edition) Address: Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore, 


MACTAGGART, Colona, Onarizs, 0O.8.1., 


1919 C.1.1:.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P.; 3. 1861. Hdue.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent- 
I.M.8., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902 ; 
Mem.,Indian Factory Labour Vommission, 


1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address; Lacknow. 


MoKENZIE, THE Ruv. Joun, M A. (Aberdeen), 


1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908, Principal Wilson College, 
and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University. 
6 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Hdue Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh, Tvbingen Univer- 
sity Ordained 1908, Appointed Professor 
in Wilson College, 1908 , Appointed Principa}, 
1921 Fellow of the Univermty of Bombay, 
President, Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26. 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29 Publwations Hindu Ethics (Oxford 
Univ. Press) Edited Worship, Witness and 
Work by R. S. Simpson, D.D. (James Clarke), 
Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan) Address> Wilson College House, 
Bombay 


| MADGAVEAR, SIR GOVIND DINANATH, Kt, 


BA,I.C& ,b,21 May 1871 m. Miss Bhadrabal 
Pandit, Edue: St. Xavier's High School, St. 
Xavier’s College, Elphinstone College, and 
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Balliol. Passed the I.C.8, in 1892; served in MAHAJANI, GANESH SAKHARAM, M.A. (Can- 


Burma for 8 years ; became Dist. and Sessions 
Judge in 1905; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 
1925-31. Address: ‘‘Crismill”’ Land’s End 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E. (1899) b. Feb- 
1850. Edue: Government College, Kumba. 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 35 
yearsin theservice of Mysore State in important 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
1898-1902; Inspector-General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892; Plague Commissioner 
1898. Member, Executive Council an 
Rev. Commer., 1902-1904; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-1909; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India; 
Presided at Tanjore Dist. Confce., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16; President, 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confce, at Cuddalore, 1917; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
potion social, industrial, etc.); went to 

land on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress; tendered evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Karnatak Confce., Dharwar, 1920; now 
lives in retirement; awarded Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal in the first year of its incep- 


tion, 1900. Address: ‘‘Patan Bhavan,’ 
Bangalore. 
MADHAVLAL, SIR CHINUBHAI, BT, see 
Runchorelal. 


MADRAS, BISHOP OF, since 1923, Rt. Rev 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A 
erie nee b. 8 Dec. 1871. Edue.: Hi Le 

. Corpus Christi College, Cam. Ordained 
1804; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity Sch., 
Allahabad, 1908. Principal, Jay Narayan’s 
High School, Benares 1907; Ag. Secy, C.M.S., 
U.P., 1908-09. Sec., C.M.S., Indian Group 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1915-1922. Publications: 
** Revelation” in Bishop’s Commentaries for 
India and The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translated to Madras, 1 Jan.1923. Address : 
Sullivan’s Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 


MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, MAHOMED AKBAR- 
KHAN, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Edue.: at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Gutta] convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 800 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
and neighbourhood; is President, ubli 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans; is Vice-President of Hubli Munict. 
pality, Publications: Kanarese translation 
of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s “ Rural Eoonomy in 
the Bombay Deccan;” Kanarese translation of 
“* Britain in India, Have we Benefited ?” 
Address; Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 


tab); Ph.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith’s 
Piizeman (1926); Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona. 
b. 27 Nov. 1898. m. Indumati perenne 
d. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr 
R. P. Paranjpye. Educ: High School, 
Satara Fergusson College, Poona, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B. A. 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Went to England as Government of India 
Scholar ; returned to India in 1927 ; appointed 
Principal, Ferguson College, 1929; obtained 
King’s Commission, U.T.C. Lieut. Publica- 
tons: ‘‘ Lessons in Elementary Analysis ”’ 
for Honours Courses of Indian Universities, 
and some mathematical publications espe- 
cially contribution to Theory of Ferromag- 
netic Crystals (published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, London), Address: 
Fergusson College, Poona 4. 


MAHALANOBIS, S.C., B.Sc. (Edin.), F.B.8.E., 


I. B. 8.3; (retired) Prof.of Physfology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, FresWiency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University. b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d.of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 
Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon; New form of Myograph; Teachers 
Manual; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 


MAHDI HUSAIN, Kuan WAHUD-UD-DAULA, 
Kaan 


AZOD-UI-MULK, NAWAB MIRZA 
BAHADUR, C.LE.; 6. 1884. Hduc.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani 
Address ; Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 


MAHOMED USMAN, THE HON Sir, Kr., B.A., 


Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
and Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
1929. & 1884 m.d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 . Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University, 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President,Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll. 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924); 
President of the Corporation of ; 
1924-25. President, Madras Children’s Aid 
Society, 1926-28; President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928; Chairman, 
H. B. H. The Frince of Wales’ Children’s 
Hospita) Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 


Le Relief Association, 1025 ; 
President, Mahomedan dneational Abeocio: 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib 1020; 
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Khan Bahadur, 1921; Kaiser-1-Hind Second 
Class 1923 Knighted 1928 Address Tey 
nampet Gardens, Cathedral, P O Madras 


MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
KHAN BAHADUR (1930), MLC, Landholder , 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Member, S Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S K Dist Educational 
Council. 5 7 March 1870 m 1896 to 
Mrs Maryam Schamnad Educ St 
Aloysius’ College, Mangalore and Christian 
College, Madras Served on the South 
Kanara Dist Board for about 15 years , 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years since 1913. Pio 
neer of Moplah education isS Canara Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association 1n 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committee n1922 Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly 
and 8rd and 4th Legislative Council 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and hisgpecial interest in Moplah 
education Presided at the 8rd Annual Confce 
of all Kerala Mushm Aikya Sangham in 1920 
Leader of the Govt Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza 
tion Scheme in 1925, Presided at the first 
district Muslim Cducational Confce ,S Kanara ' 
in 1926 Member, Mahomedan Religious 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod Vice 
Preident, Madras Presidency Moslem League 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 1928 , 
Member, Senate Madras University, 1930 
Publication The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras) Address Sea View, Kasaragod, S 
Kanara. 


MABOMEDALI, KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB SYED — 
I8.0.: Ent. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gen. 

of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1918; a dis- 

tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 

he Nawabi-Darbar, and Ad ventures of Noto- 

rious Detective in English Address: 4, 

Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MAIN, T F, BSc, OBE, (1927); Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. b 
Jan 1882 Educ Watson’s Coll, and 
Edinburgh Univ Indian Agricultural Ser 
Lae Address Club of Western India, 
oona 


MAJITHIA, THE HON. SARDAR BAHADUR SIR 


SUNDAR SINGH, KT (1926) C.I.E. (1920), Lx 

Revenue Member, Government of Punjab, 
b. 17th Feb, 1872 ; m. grand daughter of 

Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Zdue.: Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore 

Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll , 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address. ‘*‘ Majithia House,” 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 


MAJUMDAR DwiJA Das, MSO, Assistan! 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 19380 6 
29nd Feb 1890 m Abhamayee, d of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal. 
‘ pur. Edu¢e: Krishnagar Collegiate School, 


Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915, Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917, Asstt. Controller oi 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address* 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 


MALAVIYA, PANDIT KRISHNA KANT, 
Editor of Abhyudaya Educ at Allahabad 
Publweations: Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Manorama at Patra, and many others in 
Hindi, Address: Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 


MALAVIYA PANDIT MADAN MOHAN, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec 1861 m 1884; four sons and 
three daughters Educ Samsknmt at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll , Allahabad , 
BA (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87, 
edited the Indian Union, 1885 1887, the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889, The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909, LLB, Allahabad University, 
1892, Vakiul, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892, Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918, Member, Imp Leg Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18, President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919: President, Hindyv Maharabha, 192,- 
24 President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924 
Resigned 19380 Address ° Benares Hindu 
University. 


MALER KOTLA, Hon. KHAN, SR ZULFIGAR 
ALI KHAN, K C,8.1., 0.S1., estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State, Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911, Elected member of the 
Councu of State from 1921 to 1925, at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims, 
Publwations has written many books includ 
ing Lives of ‘‘ Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
“Sher Shah, Emperor of India , also ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Iqbal’ 6 1875, Educ. Chiefs’ 
ed , Lahore, Cambndge, Paris. Address 

ore. 


MALIK FrRozKHAN Noon, MA. (Oxon) 
Minister, Punjab Government. b. 7 May 
1893. Educ. Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate at the 
Lahore High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921 Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927, Address: 17, Lawrence Road, Lahore; 
Woodville, Simla E. 


MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONEL, THE HON. NaWaB, 8 
K.C.1.E., C.B.E., M.V.0.; Member of Counce 
of State, 1921; b. 1875. Edue.: Chiefs’ 
Coll , Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address: 
Kalra, Shahpur. 


MALLIK, Duvenpra Naru, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Sc. D. (Dub.), F. RSE, IES. (Retd.). 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpur 
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Bengal, since 1926 6b Bengal 1866 
Educ St Xavier’s Coll, Calcutta , Univer 
sity Coll, London, Peterhouse Cambridge 
Publwcations Numerous workson Mathema 
tics and Physics Address Rangpur, Bengal 


MANDI, Lt His HIGHNESS RAJA JOGINDER 


SEN BawaDUR OF, K CSI (Hon) 06 19th 
Aug 1904 m to only @ of H H 
Maharaja of Kapurthala Son and 


heir Prince Yashodhan Singh (b 7 Dec 
1924) Educ Aitchison College, Lahore 
Ascended the gadz in 1913, accompanied by 
Her Highness visited some of the important 
countries 1n 1924, again travelled to Europe 
and the Near East in February 1927, returning 
to India in October of the same year, was 
invested with full ruling powers in Feb 19209 
Address The Palace, Mandi State, Punjab 


MANINDRA DEB, RAI MAASAI KUMAR 
MLC, of the Bansberia Raj 6 26 Aug 
1874 , Educ Hooghly College and St 
Xavier’s College , Member of Bengal Legis 
Council, Hony Magistrate, Hooghly, Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram 
pore, Sub-Jail , Chairman,  SBansber) 
Municipality , Vice President, All India and 
All Bengal Library Associations, Chairman 
Bansabati Cooperative Bank Ltd Hony 
Secretary, Historical Research Society , 
President, Bansberia Public Library, Working 
Mens Institute , Night Schools , Bansberix 
Girls’ School, late Editor, The Eastern Vovee, 
an Enghsh Dally, The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly, Zhe Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta Address 21¥F, Rani Sankar Lane, 
Kali Ghat 


MANIPUR, H H MABARAJA CHIRA CHAND 
SinaH, CBE , 5 1885, m March 17, 1905 
Edue Mayo College, Aymer s 1891. State 
has area of 8,456 sq mules, and a population 
of 445,606 Salute 11 guns Address 

Imphal, Manipur State, Assam 


MANOHAR LAL,MA (Punjab),BA (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar at-Law, ter of 
Education, Punjab Government 3 31 
Dec 1879 Edue Punjab University, and 
St John’s College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St John’s Cambridge, Brother 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter 
national Law, 1904-1905 , Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909, Minto Pro 
fessor of Kconomics, Calcutta University 
1909-1912 , practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926 Publications Articles 
on economic subjects Address Fane Road 
Lahore. 


MANSINGH, SarparR, BA, LLB Advocate 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan (1923-1925), 6 1887 Educ Khalsa 
College, Atoritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry Practise! as Vakil for a 
period of about sixteen years, worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra 

bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926 1929) , 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 

1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly . 


MARSHALL, Str JOHN HUBERT, 
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(1921-23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926 Hon _ Secretary, Khalsa High 
School Publications Iranslated Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvasl from Sanskrit into Punjabi 
poetry and prose, has written religious tracts 
Address Lahore 


MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 


KT, er 
1915,C I E ,1910, Litt D ,M A., Ph D., F.S.A 
Hon ARRIBA Commander of the Order of 
Leopold Vice President of the India 
Society , Director General of Archwology m 
India since 1902, 6 Chester, 19 arch 
1876, m 1902 Florence, y d of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, CVG Edue Dulwich King’s 
College Cambridge (Scholar and Hon fellow) 
Craven Travelling student, Address Simla 


MARZBAN, PHEROZESHAH JEHANGIR, MA, 


CIE (1932), JP, Kaiser1 Hind Silver 
Medal Editorand Proprietor Jam-e Jamshed, 
b 6 May, 1876 m Rattanba d. of late 
Mr Edulji N Sethna Educ Bharda New 
High school and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
A Journalist for over 31 years an author, no- 
velist a dramatist Member of the Corpora 
tion for 16 vears Chairman “Uunicipal 
Standing Committee, President, Hon Pre 
sidency Magte editor of a daily vernacular 
for the last 29 years Shenff of Bombay, 
19381 Publictrions Fifteen volumes of 
fiction and comic writmgs 6 dramas and 


miscellaneous writings Address Mitha 
Lodge , Nepean Road, Bombay 
MASANI, Rvstom PrEstonsr MA, J P, 


Kaiser i Hind Silver Vedal Juint Secretary 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee , 
6 23 Sept 1876 m 9 Decr 1902, Manyeh P 
Wadia, Educ New H S and LEiphinstone 
Coll , Fellow, Elphimstone College, 1897 and 
1898 Jt Proprietor and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) Editor of English columns of Aazsar 1- 
Hind (1891 1900) Editor Indian Spectator 
(1901 02), Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers, Trustee, 
N WM Wadia Charities President, 
Anthropological Societv, Bombay, Vice- 
President Bombay Vigilance Association; 
Jt Hon Secry , society for the Protection 
of Children In W India, alsoofthe K R 
hama Memorial Institute and the Parsi Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee , Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914 17) 
Municipal Secretarv, 1907 1919 Dy. Muniei- 
pal Commissioner (1919 29) Municipal Com- 
missioner 1922 Manager Central Bank of 
India, Ltd, 1926-1928 Secreta 


, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry mmittee 
1929-1930 Publecatrons English Child 


Protection, Folklore of Wells, The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Co ation 
Bombay The Conference of the Birds, a 
Sufl. llegory, Evolution of Local 
Self Govt tm Bombay Gujarati Daolatno 
Upayog (Use of Wealth) Gharni tatha 
nishain, Kelavny (a eat and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health series), and novels 
named Abysstniano Hobsht, Bodhlu , C. 

Chal Address Versova (vx Andheri 
Station). 
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MASOOD, Sygp Ross, NAWAB MASOOD JUNG 
BAHADUR, Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Musslim 
University from 1929. b. 1889, Hduc.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Barat-law; Imperial Education 
Service; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof. of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University; Member. Council of the 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publications: 
“Japan and its Educational System.” 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 1916-1928. Address: Aligarh, U.P. 


MASTER, ALFRED, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1931) ; 
I.C.8., Collector of Kaira. 06, 12th February, 
1883. m. Dorothy Amy Thorne. Edue, : 
Epsom College, Brasmore College, Oxford ; 
Asstt. Collr., 1906 ; Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major I.A.R.0., 1918; 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, General 
Department, 1925 ; Collector 1926; President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1980. Publications: Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, R.A.S. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
B.B.A.8. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. Address : Kaira. 


WATHER, RicHaRD. B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b, 19 Sept. 1886. Educ,: Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt. of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst. of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lication: Papers for 
Address : Bombay. 


MATTHAT, JOHN, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Oxon.); D.Sc. (London); Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 06.10 Jan.1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Edue.: Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras 1918-20; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras , 1920-25; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisia- 
tive Council] 1922-25 ; Member, Indian Tariff 
Board since 1925. Officiating President, 
Tariff Board, 1931. Publications: Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address: Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


MAULA BAKHSH, NawaB MAULA BAKHSH 
KHAN Banapur, C.I.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, 6. 7 May 1862; m, 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M.G., 
C.1.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia ; 


technical societies. 


MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., 0. 1884. 
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Four ¢, five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept. and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager Dead Letter Office 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887., on special duty 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89; Attache to Agent to Governor 
General and H. B. M.'s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1890. Asst. Agent Govr. Geni. 
Khurasan and Sishan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
getteer of Persia, 1898-1899; Asst. 
Dist .Supdt. of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan 1901-2; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 


State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpir State, 1925-28. Address - 
Woodlands, Simla, E; Iram, Srinagar, 


Kashmir ; Iffahabad, Lyallpur Dist. 


MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 


Burma Legislative Council, 6. 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Edue.: Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn., Lendon, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address: Bassein, Burma. 


Educ. - 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920; 
resigned Govt. service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920; became Managing 
Director 1921; elected to the Municipal Core 

ration, Rangoon, 1922; elected Member, 

eg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Bounded Burma 
Swartaj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926, 
Founded * The Kesara”’, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
fiom Legislative Assembly, 1930, Address: 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 


MAWNG, Sig Sao, K.C.I.E., K.8.M., SAWBWA 


O¥ YAWNGHWE, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address; Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma, 
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MAXWELL, REGINALD MAITLAND, M.A. pozon) 
C.I.E. (1928), 1.C.8., Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Pompey, Home Dept., 5. 24 Aug. 
1882. m. cra! yle, d. of the Rev. Henry 
Haigh, D. D. Educ. : Marlborough and i ty 
ti College, Oxford. Entered the 1.C.8. 
1906; Collector of Salt Revenue 1916; Dy. 
Co: oner of Salt and Excise 1917-1919 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-28; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1925; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Address: Secretariat 
Bombay. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN WALLACE 
Diox, D.8c., B.A., M.B., B.Ch. B.A.O. (R.U.L.), 
K.H.P. (1930) C.1.E, (1926). Director-Genl. 
Indian Medical Service, 1930. m. Helen 
Esmee Ward. Educ. : Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast, and Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Officiating Prof. of Pathology, 
Calcutta Medical College, Principal and 
Prof. of Pathology, King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow ; and Editor, Indian M edical 
Gazette, Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, 
punee * Director and Professor of Tropical 
Medicine, Caleutta School of Tropical Medicine. 
Publications : Tropical Medicine ; (Rogers and 
Megaw), Numerous articles on Malaria, Indian 
Tick Typhus, Epidemic Dropsy, Dengue, Cool 
Rooms, etc. Address: Office of Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, Simla. 
MEHRBAN, NOWSHERWAN ASPANDIAR, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
Investigator, Labour Office and Asst. Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency. 0. 2nd 
June 1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka, Educ.: Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier's High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912, Secretary, R. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917; Secy., Indian Traders Pty. 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay 1928 and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927; Officiated 
as Senior Investigator, Labour Office in 1923 
and 1929-30 and as Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency in April-May 1930. 
Secretary, Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee 
(Fawcett Committee) from October 1928 to 
April 1929, Technical Adviser to Govern- 
ment Delegates and Secretary to Indian 
Delegation, 15th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Publications : 
Compiled section on “‘ Labour ’’ for the Indian 
Year Book, 1930. Address : Mount Vilas, 
Bandra Hill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, KHan BAHADUR SIR BEZONJI DaDa- 
BHOY, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

MEHTA. SIR CHUNILAL VIJBHUCANDAS, Kt., 
K.C.8.I1, (1928), M.A., EL.8., Chancellor, 
Indian Women’s University. Provincial 
Scout Commissioner, 6. 12 Jan, 1881. 
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m. to Tarabal Chandulal Kankodiwala. 
Educ. ; 8t. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Ca ; 
Hindu XI; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 ; Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman Bombay, 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., the 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and several other joint stock companies; 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1928-28, President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address: 
42., Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HORMASJI, L. M. & 8. 


Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal (1920): Donat of 
8t. John Silver Medal (1917); Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge atthe hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John’s Ambulance Association. 
Retired Sanitary Commissioner, Baroda. 
b. 4 February 1864. m. to a cousin. 
Educ.: Sir Cowasji Jehan Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and he Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s Ambulance work 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provin- 
ces, Punjab, N.W.F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh and Deccan by giving over 850 
lectures earned for the Red Cross over 
Rs. 1,25,000 by enrolling 2,950 Members, and 
ublished 49 books on Ambulance, Nursing 
ygiene, Midwifery, Red Cross, etc. 
Contributed Rs. 20,000 for erection of Parsi 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay. Address : Malesar, Navsari. 


MEHTA, Fates Lat, s. of late Rai Pannalal, 


C.I, E., Prime Minister of Udaipur. 0b. 1868. 
Publication: ‘‘Handbook of Mewar and 
Guide to its Principal Objects of Interest.” 
Address: Ral Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, 
Rajputana. 


MEHTA, THE HON, M&. HORMUSII MANEOKSII 


Member, Council of State, Merchant and 
Millowner. 6. 1 April 1871. m. to Gulbal, d. 
oflate Mr. H. R. Umrigar, Educ :at Bombay. 
Started life as assistant in Bombay Mint 
in 1888: subsequently joined China Ltd. 
and started business on his own account in 
1896; bought Victoria Mills in 1904; Juhilee 
Mills in 1914; Raja Gokaldas Mills in 1916; 
Gaekwar Mills in 1929. Established Zenith 
Life Assurance Co. in 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. in 1919. Esta- 
blished Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd. in 
1916; Navsari E.I. Co., Ltd. in 1922 and 
Nasik Deolali Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1980; T. BR. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
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Ltd mn 1919, Uganda Commercial Co, Ltd MUCHTA, Sir MANUBHAI NANDSEANKAR, KT. 


In 1922 in East Africa Nadiad Llectric 
Supply Co , Ltd ,1n 1931 Address Carmichael 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


MEHTA, JAMNADAS M, MA, LLB, Bar at 
Law 6 3 August 1884 m Manibai, d of 
Ratanji Ladhuji, Edue Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London Member, Bombay Munici 
pal Corporation, Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1928 1929 President, All India 
Raiulwaymen’s Federation, GIP Railway 
Staff Union, Bombay lramwaymen s Union, 
Bombay Dockworkers Union, Ali India 
Salaried Employees Federation and Indian 
‘rade Union Unity Conference President, 
BB &C I Railway kmployees Union and 
Bombay Taxi Drivers Union President, 
‘Lhana District Congress Committee, Chair 
man, Asin Assurance Co, Ltd Address 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


MLHTA, JAMSHED N R, Merchant 0b 7th 
January 1886 Educ at Karachi Member 
of Municipality, 1914 President of Municipa 
lity, 1922 31 Asst Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber, Member, Karachi Port 
Trust, 1931 Chairman, Sind Central Co 
operative Bank, Ltd. Publicaivon Kara 
chi sieiniaaes sped as at present and its future 
Address onus Koad, Karachi 


MLHIA, JAYSUKHLAL KARISHNALAL MA 

‘Secretary, Indian Merchants Chamber, Bom- 
bay 6 1884 m to Mrs Kumudagaun Zduc 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El 
phinstone Colleges Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, In 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com 

merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chimbecrs of Commerce from 1927 29 
Vice President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921 25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925 29 
Was nominated Chairman of the Santa Cruz 
Notified Area Committee in June 1927 Ad 
dress ‘ Krishna Kutir , Santa Cruz B B & 
C I and ‘ rhe Recluse,” 31, Murzban Road 
Fort, Bombay 


MUHTA, DR JIVRAJ NaRAYAN, LM &S 
(Bom), MD, (Lond), MRCP (Lond), 
FCPS (Bom ) Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll and King Edward Memonal 
Hospital Bombay b 29 Aug 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Educ High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll , Bombay, and London Hospital 
Formerly Asst Director, Hale Chnical Labora- 
tory, London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Sean nee age Tae Address Gor 

ndas Sunderdas edical 

= Coll, Parel, 


MURCHANT, YFRAmMROz RUSTONJI, 


(1922) CSI (1919), MA, LLB, Pnme 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State 
b 22 July 1868, Educ Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891 99, 
Priv Sec to Gaekwar, 1899 1906, Rev. Min 
and First Counsellor, 191416 Diwan of 
Baroda 19161927, Publications The Hind 
Rajasthan or Annals of Native States of India, 
Principles of Law of Evidence (in Gujarati, 
3 Vols) Address Bikaner 


MEHTA, RoostuMJRE DHUNJEEBHOY, JP, C 


1 E, Merchant , Port Commissioner, 1888-9], 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886-1917 

Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality, Sheriit 
of Calcutta, 1893 , Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 18991904, Presidency Magistrate 
Publications The Exchange Inmbroglio; 
Indian Railway Economics, Indian Railway 
Policy Indian Railway Management Address 

9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MEHTA, VAIKUNTH LALUBHAI, BA, Manag- 


ig Director Bombay Provincial Co opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd 5 23 Oct 1891 m Mangla, d 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar 
Educ New High School, Bombay, Llphinstone 
College, Bombay Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in Loglish at the 
BA LCaxammation Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 Hon Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co operative Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912- 
lo) as Manager from 19lo 1922 and Managing 
Dnector since 1922 Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly since 191» Bombay Co operative 
quarterly, 191630 Member, Executive 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co operative 
Institute, Bombay , Member, Bombay Pro- 
vinclal Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929, 
Publications ihe Co operative Movement 
(The Times of India Press) 1915, The Co 
operative Movement in India (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet in collaboration with 
Mr V Venkata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan 
Press )}1918 Studies in Co operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927 
Address Murzbanabad, Andheri, (BB, & C I 
Railway ) 


FSAA, 
JP, Asst Commissioncr of Income Tax, 
Bombay City b 12 Nov 1888 Educ. 
Bombay and London Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Leonomics, 
Offg Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Irust , Lxamuiner 
In Accounting to the Univ of Bombay, 
Senior Income Tax Officer, Bombay City 
Publications ‘ Liemcnts of Book keeping 
7 Company Secretary and Accountan 

Income ax in relation to Accounts” ete 
Address 5, New Queens Road, Bombay (4). 
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MILLER, Sin Dawson, KT, KC,Ch Justice 


of Patna High Court, since 1917, 0% Dec 
ee tue pone ea and pet Coll, 
xfo r, inner Temple, 1891. ese 
High Court, Patna. ii 
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MILLER, ARTHUR CONGREVE, M. A., (Cantab. 

O.B.E. (1924); Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. 6. 24 Jan. 1877. m. Molly Cela 
Miller (nee Treeth). Educ §. Edward's 
School, Oxford and Selwyn Coll, Cambridge. 
Schoolmaster 1898-1908 in England, Scotland 
and South Africa , 1908-1911 Schoolmaster 
in India. In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service as Headmaster, Belgaum ; Inspector, 
8. D. Assist. to the DP.I., Vice-Principal 
of Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Principal of 
D. J. Sind College, rachi, Obtained 
Commission in the Army and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Captain. Organiser to Provincial 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Inspector 1n Sind; Principal 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. Publications : Seven 
Letters to Indian Schoolboys; Monograph 
on School Management; Barnaby Rudge 


(Sto1es retold series), Address: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 


MILLER, THE Hon. Mr. ERNEST, Member of 

Councu of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lopment) for India, Burma-Shell Ol Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1931) b. 22nd 
June 1879. Educ : private school. Entered firm 
of Arbuthnot Ewart & Co., London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karachi until 1914. 
Jomed Scots Guards September 1914 and 
proceeded to France Nov. 1914, War Office, 
London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to U. 8. A. 1918. Demobilised 1919 
with Ag. rank of Captain and returned to 
India a8 Manager of Ewart Ryrie & Co. 
Karachi. Jomed Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta , 
transferred Bombay 1925. With Burma- 
Shell since formation 1928 , Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1928 and Vice-President, 1929. Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council attached Simon 
Commission; President, Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Association. Address : 
Claremont, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MILLER, Sm LE&siiz, KT. (1914), 
aes Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
. 28 June 1862. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edue.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills.. 


MIRZA ALI AKBAR KHAN, THE HON. Mk, JUST: 
108, B.A. (Bombay and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 
Puisne Judge, Bombay High Court, 
Educ: Wilson College. Bombay, and 
St. John’s College Cambridge. Called to 
the Bar from the Inner Temple in June 1904 
and enrolled m the Bombay High Court the 
game year. Has been a Fellow of the Bombay 
Univ. since 1909; was Principal and Professo1 
of Jurisprudence in Bombay Government Law 
School, 1914-1919, Hon. Consul for Persis 
1905-22, appomted Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1924 and Dean of the Faculty o! 
Law in 1927 and elected a member of tht 


C.B.E. 


Syndicate in 1929. Vice-Chancellor, Bomba) 
Unlversity, 1980-31. Address: High Court, 
Bombay. 


) 


MIRZA M. ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-MULK, SIR, Kr. 


(1930), B.A. (1905), C.I.E. (1924), O.B.E. 
1923), Dewan of Mysore. b. 1883. m. Zebinda 

gum of Shirazee family. Educ; The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A.; Superintendent of Police, 1905; 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Mataraja, 
1923; Dewan of Mysore, 1926.. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Jaipur (Rajputana) 
also, Address ;: Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore. 


{IsRA, PANDIT HARKARAN NAL, BA., LL.B. 


(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Jemple). 6. 16 July 189. m. shrimati Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Educ.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cains (Colleze, Cambridge (1911-1925). 
Joined Non-Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar cl- 
tion; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publiations* Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 


MISRA, Ral BABADUR PANDIT SHYAM BEHARI 


M.A.; ex-member Council of State; Dewan, 
Orcha State, Tikamgarh, C.I.; Member of 
the Allahabad University Court, Lucknow 
University Court, Benares Hindu University 
Court. Member, Committee of Reference, 
Allahabad University ; Member, Hindustani 
Academy, C P. President, All-India Kanya- 
kubja Sabha. 6. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. 
D. Bajpai, has two 3., five d, Educ: Jubilee 
High School, Canning College, Lucknow. 
Entered Executive Branch U. P. Civil Service 


In 1897 as Deputy Collector; was on special 


duty mn 1903, 1908, 1909 and 1921-22 in connec- 
tion with consolidation of agncultural 


holdings on the last occasion ; was Deputy 


Superintendent and Offg. Superintendent, 
Police (1906-09); on deputation as 
Dewan, Chhatarpur State, C. J, (1910- 
14): Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
U.P. (1917-20), Dy. Commr., Gonda (1920-21) 
forover a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte, and Collr. of Bulandshahr Jt. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Registrar, Aug. 1924 to December (1926). 
Retired as permanent Deputy Commissioner, 
Unoo, U.P. (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929, Publications ; several 
standard works in Huindi including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B. 
A. & M.A., Examinations) and the Hindi Nava 
Ratna (text-book m the Degree of Honours 
Examination). Address ;: Golaganj, Lucknow. 


MITCHELL, DAVID Gk8orGR, B.Sc. (Edin.) 


CLE. (2nd June 1923) V. D. Indian Civil 
Service 0b. 31 March 1879. m. Elizabeth 
Duncan Watton. Educ.: George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined I. C. 3? 
Oct. 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Ceptral Provinces, 1913, Secretary 
and Legal Remembraucer to Government of 
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C. P and Secretary to C P. Legislative MIYAN, 


Council, 1919. Officiated as Additional 
Judiciait Commussioner, June 1926 Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927 
Address. C/o Grindlay & Co, 54, Parhament 
Street, 8. W. I. 


MITRA, THE HON SIR BHUPENDRA NATH, M.A, 
K.C 8.1. (1928), K.C.1.E (1924), CBE (1919), 
H Commissioner for India in United 
kingdom. Dec. 1924. 6 Oct 1875 Educ 

Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre 
sidency College, Calcutta H Ministerial 
appts. from 2nd April 1896; apptd to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept, Jan. 1919, Asstt. Secry 

Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
ani Currency, June to September 1913, 
on deptn, a3 Controller of War Account+ 
from May 1915, O.B.E., Dec. 1917, Mull. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919, offg. Financial 
Adviser, Mil Fin. Branch, May 1920; con- 
firmed May 1922, temp Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, Apml 1924; Confd. Dec. 
1924; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
June 1925 Address India House. Aldwych, 
London, W. C. 2 


MITTER, THE HON. SIR BROJENDRA LAL, 
K C.8 I. (1982)M A, BL, Barrister-at-Law 
Law Member, Government of India 1928 
Formerly Advocate-General of Bengal 6 
May 1875. m. a daughter of Mr P N Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g d of the 
late R. C. Dutt, ICS Hduc Presidency Col, 
Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn Address 6 
oun Street, Calcutta and Simla and New 
elnl, 


MITTLR, THE HON MR, JUSTICE DWARKANATH, 
MA, DL Ordinary Fellow of the Univer 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law 
Member, Council of State (1924), formerly 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta b 29 Feb 
1876 m d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta 
Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta Joimed 
High Court Bar in 1897; In 1916 elected 
an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta University 
for five years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court mn November 1926 
Publications . A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address. 12, Theatre Road, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 


MITTER, RAI BAHADUR KHAGENDRANATA 
BA (Hons), M A. (Gold Medahst), b 1880 
m Sneharama Educ - Presidencv College, 
Calcutta Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925, Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926); late editor 
of Bangiya Sahitya Pansat Patnka. Late 
Senior Professor of SnuOsOnay: Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Inspector of Schools, Presi- 
sonny Division. Fellow, Calcutta University 
(1928). President, Literary Section, Calcutta 
University Institute. Publwations: Author 
of several works in Bengali on history, litera- 
ture and fiction. Address: 10, Dover Lane, 
Calcutta. 


MITTER. Str ProvasH CHANDRA, KT, cr. 1924, | 


C.L.E. Vakil at High Court, Calcutta. Address: 
High Court, Calcutta. 


MODI, Sin JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI, KT. 


MODY, HORMUSJI 
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MAULYI, M.L.A. 

gunj,Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi S. Nisa, d, 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henria. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar), and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Kishang Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


ASJAD-ULLAH, 
Hon. Magte., Kishan 


MOBLCRLY, CHARLES NOEL, CI E., V.D,M.Inst. 


C.E , General Manager, The Bombav klectric 
Supply & ‘lramways Co, Ltd, b, 24th Dec. 
1880 m Kate Charlotte, d. of the late James 
Edward Fottrell of Dublin, Educ Rugby 
Schoo] Technical training; The Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co, Ltd. Loughborough 
& Yorkshire College, Leeds. Joined The B, 
E §.& T.Co, Ltd , 1905, General Manager 
1923 kx Lt-Col Commanding Bombay 
Battalion I D F. ; employed on staff of Bom- 
bay Brigade 1918-1919. Address. Electric 
House, Fort, Bombay. 


(1930) 
BA, SHAMS-UL ULMA (1893), CI.E. (1917), 
Sec, Parsi Panchayat, Bombay. (rtd.) 
b 26 October 1854. Educ Elphimstone 
High School, Elphinstone College. m. Shirin - 
bai, d@ of the late H. N. Saklatwala. Has 
pubhshed numerous historical and anti- 
Quarian works chiefly dealing with Parsi 
history and religion Is Ph. Doc (Hon Causa 
Helijelberg, and Officier de 1’Instructio publi- 
qu, France), Fellow, Bombay University 
1887 Received Diploma Letteris et Artibus 
(Sweden 1889), Honorary Correspondent of 
the Archwological Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India (1914) Received the Camp- 
bell Gold Medal, Bombay Branch BR. Asiatic 
Society, 1917. Fellow,B. B. R Asiatic Society, 
1924 Ex-President, B. B. R. A S Hon 
Secretary, Anthropological Society of Bombay 
for the last 28 years.(rtd ) Hon Member, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(1923) , Chevalier Legion d’Honneur France, 
(1925) Officierde Croix de Merit (Hungary), 
1925, Hon Member, Societe Turanienne, 
Hungary (1929) and Vice-President, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute (Poona 1930); 
LL D (Bombay Univ) 1931. Address 
211, Pulot Bunder Road, Colaba, Bombay. 


PEROSHAW, MLA. (1004), 
LLB (1906), Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay 6, 23 Sept. 1881, m. Jerbal, d of Kawasji 
Dadabhoy Dubash duc. St Xavier's 
Coll. Bombay. Mem of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22, and President, 1923-34, Chairman, 
Bombay Mullowners’ Association, 1927-28, 
1929-1930, 1930-31 and 1931-32; President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928-29, Member, 
Legislative Assembly; Member, Round Table 
Conference. Publwatins: The Political 
Future of India (1908) , Life of Sir Pherozeshab 
Mehta (1921). Address: Oumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


MOHAMED, AHMAD Sa’Ip Kuan, HONn’BLE 


CaPt NAawas, SIR, M.BE ) OLE. 
(1921), K.C LE. (1928); Minister of Industries 
and Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces (1928-26) ; Home Member, Execu- 
tive Council of the Governor of the United 


MOHAMMED YAMIN 
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Provinces (from Jan. 1926); Acting Governor 
of the United Provinces (June-August 1928) ; 
b. 1888. m. daughter of Nawab Bahadur 


M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ. : M.A.O 
College, Aligarh. Publications : Council 
Bpeeches; Presidentia] Address, All-India 
Moslem Rajput Conference. Address . 
“Oakover,” Naini Tal and Chhatar 
(Bulandshahr.) 
MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, ~~ HAI 


MASIH-UL-MULK, AND HAZIK-UL-MUILK, Phy- 
sician and Founder of the Ayurvedic and 
Unani Tibbi College, Delhi. 6. 1865. Educated 
athome. Address: Sharif Manzil, Delhi. 


MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, BAJA, 
C.8.I. (1924), ‘Talukdar of Jahangirabad. 
b. 28 June 1884. Educ.: Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara SBanki. Besides 
humerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief:—Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rs. 50,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Rs. 5,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship; Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service; Club Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munsif, Chairman, Board, Address; 
Dist. Bara Banki; Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow, 


MOHAMMAD YAKUB, MavLyr Sm, Kt., 

Lawyer. db. 27 Aug. 1879. m. Wahida 
Begun, Editor Tehzib-e-Niswan, Lahore 
d.in 1917)) (Educ : M. A. QO. College, Aligarh, 

rst non-official Chairman, Municiapl Board, 
Moradabad, Senior Vice-Chairman, District 
Board; Trustee M.A.O. College; Member, 
Court of Muslim University, Aligarh ; Presided 
over All-India Muslim League Session 1927; 
Member, Legis. Assembly ; Deputy President, 
Legislative Assembly ; President, Legislative 
Assembly 1930; Hon. Secretary, All-India, 


Muslim gue. Address: Mohallah Moghal- 
pur, Moradabad. 
MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, B.A. 


(Punjab) ; LL. B. Hons, (London) ; Barrister- 
at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn; Advocate. 0b. 6 Feb. 
1893. m. Badrunnissa Begum, eldest d. of 
Shamshad Ali Khan, I.C.8., Collector, Bihar 
and Orissa. Educ: Government College, 
Lahore and King’s College, London. Prac- 
tised at Sialkote (Punjab) 1914-16; after 
1916 in Lahore High Court; Lecturer, Univ, 
Law College, Lahore, 1919-24; Member 
Punja b Legis. Council, 1926-1930; returned 
unopposed 1930; Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931. Publica- 
tions: Edited Indian Cases 1916 onwards; 
also Criminal Law Journal of India for the 
same period ; Editor of Fifteen Years’ Digest 
of Civil, Revenue and Criminal cases. Address: 
Turner Road, Lahore, Punjab. 


KHAN, Tug How, 
Mr., B. A., C.1.E., (1981), M. L.A., of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-.-at-Law ; 


Member, Council of State (1924); Senior 
Vice- , M cipal rd, Meerut. bd, 
June 1888. m.toacousin. Edue: at Meerut 


MOOKERJEE. 
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College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England . 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec, 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division 1930. Address: Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 


MOLONEY, WILLIAM JOSEPH, General Manager 


for the East, Reuters Limited. 6. May 28, 
1885. m. Katharine, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.C.MLG., G.C.V.0., Edue.: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick. Reuters’ 
Correspondent in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Beulin. 
Address : Reuters Limited, Bombay. 


MONTMORENCY, Sim GEOFFREY Dk, (See De 


Montmorency, Sir Geoffrey.) 


'WOOKERJEE, Sm NARAYAN, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara; 6. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one s, 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
valcutta; Chairman of the Ott a Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Soclety; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All-India Land- 
hoiders’ Association, 1919. Addresa: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


Sm RAJENDRA Nata, 
K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.E.( Hon. 
Life), M I.E. (Ind ), D. Se. (Eng.), F.A.8.B. ; 
Civil Engr.; 0 1951. Edue.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur: 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta; Senior Partnerin Martin & Co., 
and Burn & Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian, 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee; Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1926; President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Courtof Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Sclence; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
tae Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; President, Aslatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924. Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1921-1928. Address; 7, 
Harington Street, Caloutta. 
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MOORE, PIERCE LANGRISHE, O.1.E.; Ag. Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
Tas. 56. 29th June 1878. m. Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Hdue.: Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. 1.C.8., 1896: 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14; 
Ins t General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
ress; Madras Club, Madras. 


MOORE, W. ARTHUR, Director of The States- 
man, M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College 
Oxfcrd, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Educ.: 
Campbell Coll,, Belfast and St. John’s College. 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in al 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special] Corres 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of 7'he 
Times, 1910; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 . 
Russian Correspondent, 1913; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Stafi 
Officer, 3rd Grade); flying, 1918, with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir &. T. Bridges 
in Constantinople and the Balkans; 
Squadron Leader, R. A. F.; demobilised 
May 1919; despatches twice; M.B.E. 

*(military): Serbian White Kagle; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer: Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Publications: The Miracle (By ‘ Antrim 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908); The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Address > “The Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 


MOOS, Dr. F.N., M.D., B.S. (Lond.), D.P.H. 
(Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), M.B..BS. 
(Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London), J.P., 
Superintendent and Chief Medical Officer, 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital. 6. 22 Aug. 1893, 
Educ. : at Cathedral and New High Schools, 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical College, 
Bombay; Univ. Coll. and Hospital, London ; 
Clinical Fellow in Medicine, Grant Coll., 
Bombay; Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay; House Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital, London; Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer, Boros of Stoke Newington; Hackney 
and Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay; Hon. Physi- 
clan, G. T. Hospital, Bombay; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. FPubdlications: 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculoris and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Addresa: Alice Buildings 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


MOOS, NanaBHoy A. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E. 
(Bom.), F.B.S. (Edin.), Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories. 6. 29 Oct. 
1859. m. Bai Jeeloobai, y. d. of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ. : Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof. of Physics, 


MOTICHAND, THE HON. 
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Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
irom 1896 to 1920 Dir2ctor of Bombay ana 
Alibag Obsetvatories: Syndic and Dean in 
Science, Bombay Univ.; Representative of 
the Bombay University on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Coll. of Isngineering, Poona; Ad- 
visory Committee cf the Royal lnstitute of 
Science, Lombay; Board of Trustees of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and Board 
of Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute. Pudli- 
calions ; Papersin Royal Society, Edinburgh, 
and Publications in the series, Bombay Obser- 
vatory’s Publications, 1896-1920, Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion, 1846-1915. 
Vols. I and II. Address: Pedder Road, 
Bombay. 


MORENO, H. W.B., Dr., B.A., Ph.D., M.B.A.8. 


(London) 6.1875. Educ.: at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 
Review, a weekly Recorder : Lecturer, Calcutta 
University ; Ex-Member, Leg. Council], Bengal. 
ex. Hon. Magte., Sealdah, Calcutta; President, 
Anglo-Indian League (established in 1909) ; 
Publications : ‘‘ History of the Bengal News- 


oa ““ Sorab and Rustom,” ‘‘ Story of 

he Rings,” etc. Address : 9, Marsden 
Street, Calcutta. 

MORONY, Tuomas HeEnrky, C.8.1., C.LE., 


Inspector-General of Police, Central Provinces 
and Berar. 6. 8th April 1879. m. Evelyn 
Myra, eldest d. of Bishop of Portsmouth. 
Educ. : Fettes College, Edinburgh. Joined 
Indian Police 1899 and posted to C. P, 
Appointed Dist. Superintendent of Police, 
27th Sept. 1907; on deputation as Inspector- 
General of Police, Indore State, 1912-17; 
King’s Medal, 1918; appointed Dy. Inspector- 
General of Police in 1919 and Inspector- 
General of Police in 1922; C.I.E. in 1926. 
Address : Nagpur. 


RAJA SiR, C.LE. 
(1916), Kr, (1930); Banker, Landlord and 
Millowner, b. 2 Aug. 1876. Educ. : privately ; 
first Non-Official Chairman, Benares Municipal 
Board ; Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd.; 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills. 
Ltd.; Chairman; Benares Industries, Ltd., 
Member, U.P. Legislative Council from 1918- 
1920; Member, Council of State, since 1920; 
Hon. Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Council of the Benares Hindu University ; 
Chairman of numerous local bodies, educa- 
tional, industrial and social; Member, U.P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. Address : 
Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 


MOTILAL, BIJAWARGI, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 


KhasBahudur,Finance Minister,Government of 
H.H. The Maharaja Holkar. 6. 28 April 1882. m. 
to Shrimati Kasturibai. Educ: at Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M.A. fromthe same College; 
LL.B. from University School of Law; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lal Bahadursingh 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1907-1909 ; was Legal 
practitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
States ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-283 ; 
was made Finance Minister, Indore, in 1928. 
Address ; Indore, Central India. 
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MOZOOMDAR, RAI JADUNATH BAHADUR, 
VEDANTA VAOHASPATI, MA BL, 
Kaiser 1 Hind (1915), CIE (1921), 
ex MLC and MLA, Advocate and Land- 
holder 6 Oct 1859 m Srimati Sarat 
kumari,d of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar Edue Canning Coll, Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll, Calcutta Professor, 
Sanskrit Colleze, Calcutta Editor Tribune, 
Lahore Secry, Finance Dept, Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll , Nepal, Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court Publications Amitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali, Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali Religion 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English Appeal to young Hindus in English 


and numerous other works Editor, Hendu 
Patrnka Address Jessore, Bengal 
MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, SalyEep, BA 


Zemindar and Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1920) 6 1878 m Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi 
d of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
Murshidabad) 1887 Educ Calcutta Madrassa 

esidency Coll & Ripon Coll Hon Magte 
Rampurbet, 1896, elected member, Local 
and Union Boards, Commissioner, Meherpu! 
Municipality ; apptd Sub Deputy Collr 
and Magte, 1905 and Sub-Divl Officer 
Begusaral Dt, Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist) Asstt Settlement Officer, 
Bhabna (Shahabad) Resigned 1917 
Address Margram, Birbhum Dist 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR KHAN 
BAHADUR MAULVI BA, LIB MLA 
Pleader Bb 26th Dec 1867 Educ 

Government College Jubbulpore C P and 
MAO College Aligarh Was for some time 
Headmaster Molundra High School Likam 
gath Orchha Bundelkhand Practised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) Official Receiver 
(1917) Hon Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference Address Amraoti 
Camp (Berar) CP 


MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
MUMTAzZ-UD DOWLAH NAWAB Chief of 
Pahtsu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State) 6b 2 Sept 189) m dad of late hoer 
Latifat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad 2nd 
marriage d@ of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khari Dist Sharanpore Edue Maharaja s 
Coll, Jaipur and MAO Coll, Aligarh 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State 


Jaipur 1922 24, Visited Lurope in 1924 | 


Publwatione > Sada 1 Watan Tauqeed Nadir, 
Swarajya Home Rule Address Pahagu House, 
Aligarh 


MUIR, WINGATE WEMYS8S LIEUT COL, CBE 

(1926) MVO (1923) OBL (1918) Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 , Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 05 12th June 
1879 Fduc Haeyburv ( Iieg@c ind the 
RMC Sandhust Wasinthe Bcdf>rdshire 
and Hertfordshue Regiment and 15th 
Tudhiana Sikhs (J 4) Address C/o The 
Agent Imperial Bank of India Snola 


MUKANDI LAL, 1 A (Oxon) Bar at Taw 
exMLC ExDy President, UP Legis 
Council b 14th Oct 1890 m nee Miss 
Ball (1915) Edue at Schools Pauri and 
Almora in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta, and Ohrist Church, Oxford, Hist 


MUKERJEA, SATYA VRATA, 
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Hons 1917 Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918, returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1019, 
elected to U P_ LTepusilative Council for 
Garhwal 1923 and 1926 Writesto Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent 
and critic of Indian Art Address Lansdowne, 
Dist Garhwal U P 


BA (Oxon ), 
Tellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London, Census Commus‘ioner, Baroda 
State for the second time since June 1930 
b 6 YTeb 1887 m Sm Aruna Devi, 
MA, nee Bezbaroa, niece of Rabindranath 
‘lagore, the Poet One se one d Educ 
St Xavier s and Presidency College Calcutta, 
and Exeter Coll Oxford Entered Baroda 
Service, 1911 Conducted the Census of 
Baroda State 1921 Suba in three districts, 
1922 1928 Chief Secretary to Government, 
1929 Revenue Commissioner, 1929 30, 
reorganised the Central Secretariat after the 
model of Bntish India, 1919 20, was largely 
instrumental in the reorganisation of the local 
boards as member of the Baroda Uaiversity 
Commission was mainly responsible for 
drafting 1ts Report 192627  Publecations 
Constitutional Reforms in Baroda, 
C nous Report of 1921 and other official 
ee ons Address Race Course Road, 
aroda 


MUKERJI, MANMATHA Nato, THE HON MR 


Justick, MA (Cal), BL, Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924 Bb 28 Oct 
1874 m Sm Sureswan Debi eldest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee Educ Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta and Ripon College Law 
Classes Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec 1898 to Dec 1923 Address 8-1, 
Harsi Street, Calcutta 


WOKHERJEE, Basu JOGENDRA Natu, MA., 


BL, Advocate, nie Court, Calcutta, 
b 28rd June 1861 m of late Babu Hari- 
path Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purmnea, 
1886 1908, was Municipal Commussioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality, and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years; 
Member of eau Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 , Prof of Hindu Lawin the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 , Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll, 1918-19, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23 
Publicatrons (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) (2) Dilettantism in 
social Legislation (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec 1920 Addrese* 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Calcutta. 


MUKHERJLE, THE Hon’ SkriJut LOKE- 


NATH, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over many districts, an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality Member of Council of 
state 0b April 1900 m Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, @ of Rat Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte of Bankura. Educ Uttar- 
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ara Govt Haigh School and Presidency Col | 
ege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut | 
tarpara Municipality in 1921, was Chairman - 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925, 
at present an executive of the Municipality 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency Address 
“Rajendra Bhaban”’, Uttarpara, Bengal 


MULLA, THE Rr. Hon Siz DINSHA FARDUNJI 
Kr (1930), PC, LLB, CIE, 5 April 1868 
m Jerbai, d of F F Karaka of Bombay 
Educ at Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy School and 
Eiphinstone College, Bombay, Late Fellow of 
the Bombay University, Late President 
Tribunal of Appeal Bombay 19191921 
A Judge of the Bombay High Court Law 
Member of H E the Viceroys Executive 
Council Appointed to the Privy Council 
1930 wations Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procedure , Principles of Hindu 
Law, Principles of Mahomedan Law, joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla s Indian Contract 
Act Address 21, Marine Lines, Bombay 


MULLAN, Jan PurrozsHanh MA, FLS, 
F ZS, FES, Prof of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St Xavier s College 0b 
26 March 1884 Educ St Xaviers College, 
Bombay , Professor, Examiner, University ot 
Bombay Publiations .‘‘ Animal Types for 
College Students” Address ‘* Vakil Terrace’, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay 


MULLICK, Rat PROMATHA NATH BAHADUR, 
Bharat Bani Bhusan, Hon Secretary, Cal 
cutta House Owners’ Association Presi 
dent, North Calcutta Defence Association 
Served on the Calcutta Municipality as a 
nominatedCommissioner, Improvement Trust 
Calcutta Exhibition 1923, ete Address 
129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NAwaB SIR MOHAMMAD 
FAaIyazaAL!l KHan, KC VO,KCIE,CSI 
CB.E, Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State, 6 4 Nov 1851, late Memberof 
se at and Provincial Legislative Councils 
Addrese Nawab’s House, Jaipur 


MUNMOHANDAS RAMJT Tor Hon Sm Kt 
1927), J P, Merchant and Millowner Educ 

mbay High School Represented Indian 
commercial community in the old Bombay 
Legis Council from 1910 to 1920, served 
on the Municipal Corporation for 18 years , 
elected President of the Corporation for 
1912 18, served also on the Committees of 
Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay Mull 
owners’ Association and Bombay Native 
Piece-goods Merchants’ Association for more 
than 25 years , was President of Indian Mer 
chants’ Chamber, 1907 13 and again in 1924 
and of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
in 1909 , served several periods on the Board 
of the Bombay Port Trust, Was member 
fora number of years of the Board of Trustees 
of V J Technical Institute , was a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director 
of Industries, and of the Advisory Board 
to the Development Department, was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
BB & CI Railway Represented Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23, served on the Braith: 
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waite Committee Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-[ax Committee Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re elected in 
November 1925 Member, Council of State, 
1925-1980 Address, Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


MUNSHI, KANAIALAL MANEKLAL, BA, LLB, 


Advocate, Bombay High Court 6 29 Dec 
1887 m Lilavati Sheth, a Jain widow, 
an authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 
1926 Educ Dalal High School, Broach, 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1906, LL B 
of Bombay University, 1910, passed Advo- 
cates Examination 1913 nrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1918 , Joint- 
Editor ‘‘ Young India,’’ 1915, Secretary 
Bombay Home Rule League, 1919 20, 
President, Sahitya Sausad, mbay, since 
1922 , Editor of the Cyclopaedia of Gujarati 
Literature, Elected by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925 , Elected Vice President ofthe Gujarat 
Sahitya Parishad Mandal(LiteraryConference) 
April 1926, Elected to the Syndicate of the 
Bombay University, September 1926, 
Appointed a Member of the Baroda University 
Comniission by His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwar, September 1926 , Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati BoardofStuties of the Bombay 
University 1927, Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the Bombay University, 
April 1927, Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927, member of the Committee 
appointed bv the Government of Bombay to 
report on the reorganisation of primary and 
secondary education in the Presidency, 
Elected member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929, joined Satyagraha 20th 
April 1930, Arrested 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha at Bhatia Bag, Bombay, 
sentenced on 22nd April 1930 to 81x months’ 
imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate Bombay , released on 1st October 1930, 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1930, Elected member 
of the All India Congress Committee, 1930- 
1931 , arrested in Jan 1932 Publications * 
Prithivi Vallabh, Pattanni Prabhuta, Guja- 
ratno Nath, Rajadhira), Bhagavan Kautilya, 
Verni Vasulat, Kono Vank, Swapnadrashta , 
Pauranic Plays Purandar Paranjaya, Avi- 
bhakta Atma, Tarpan Putra Samovadi, 
Dhruvaswamini Devi, Kakani Shashi, and 
several short stories, essays etc Address. 
Gulbert Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7, 


MUNSHI, Mrs _ LILAVATI KANAIALAL 0b 


1899 m K M Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay , Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay, joined Satyagraha, 1930, 
appointed Vice President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930, arrested 4th July 1930, 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 

released at the end of October 1930, organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market 1930, elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1931, arrested in Jan. 1982 Publscatsons . 
(1) Rekha Ohitro and BY Lekno, & 
collection of sketches, etc. (2) Kumardovi, 
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a historical play, and several other lays, 
short stories, essays etc Address: Gilbert 
Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7. 


MURSHIDABAD, NawaB BAHADUR OF, 

K.C.S1., KC.V.0, The Hon. Jhtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung, premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th In descent 
from the Prophet, of Arabia; 6 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
aa A Saheba Heir apparent. Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares ali Meerza Educ 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford , has s1x 
times been Mem of Bengal Leg Council 
Address The Palace, Murshidabad 


MURBTRIE, Davip James, OB.E, 180.; 

Dy. Dir -Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; 6.18 Dec 1864; Educ. Doveton Prot 
Coll, Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16. Address; ‘‘ Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 


MUTALIK, VisHnu NARAYAN @iras ANNASAHEB, 

B.A, First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar__— and Saranjamidar, Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 6. 6 Sept. 1879 
m Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K 
Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educ.° at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll, 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legis'ative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923 President 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on 
wards to the present day, Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist 
and Taluka Loca! Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Armmy Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee, Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce, 1926 Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Sln1 Sardars and 


Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931 Leader of the 
Deputation of Sirdars and Inamdars forgiving 
evidence before the Simon Commission, 1928 
Leader of two deputations 1927 and 1929 to 
H E the Governor on behalf of Sardars and 
Inamdars of the Presidency Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in September 
1930. Publications - Currency System of 
India in Marathi Address . Shanwar Peth, 
Satara City 


MYSORE, HH THE MAHARAJA OP, COL SIR 
SHRI KRISHNARAJA WADIYAR BAHADUR, 
GcSI,GB.E, 6 4th June 1884 , s father 
1895 Invested with full ruling powers by 
Lord Curzon, at Mysore, 1902 Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign on 8th Aug 1927 
Area of State 1s 29,444 square mules, and its 
population 1s nearly 6,000,000 Address 
The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore , Fern Hill, 
The Nugiris. 


MYSORE, His HIGHNESS YUVARAJA OF, SIR 
SRI KANTHIRAVA NARASIMHARAJA WADTYAR 
BaHapur, GCIE b 5 June 1888, y 8 of 
Inte Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur. m 17th June 1910. One s. Prince 


Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address Mysore, 


NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
FRGS, MBAS ,6 14 March1888,¢ 1911. 
Educ privately Travelled good dealin India 
and abroad , Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres. of Ind Nat. Soc Confce, 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923 


NADKAR, DEWAN BAHADUR KHANDERAO 
GANGADHAR RAO, 1876 ¢ of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar Educ at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council, 
appointed Dewan and Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920 Rao Bahadur, 1924, 
Dewan Brhadur 1931 Address * Dewan’s 
House, Dhar, C I 


NAG, Grris CHANDRA, RAI BAHADUR, M.A.,B.L. 
6b 26 June 1861 m Sreemati Kunjslata, d. 
of Rai Saheb P C Deb of Sylhet due . 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor. 
Ravenshaw Coll, Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Peader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890 1892, 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg Assembly Publications .‘‘ Back 
to Bengal” Address Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 


NAGOD, RaJa MAHENDRA SINGH, Raja OF; 
b 5 February 1916, Huis dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 68,166, his salute being nine guns. 
Address Nagod, Baghelkhand.”’ 


NAGPUR, BR. C. BISHOP OF ; see Coppel. 


NAIDU, SaRoJInt, MRS , Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914, 6 Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879 Educ : Hyderabad King’s 
Coll, London , Girton Coll, Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages, also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress ; yaaa connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address * Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 


NAIR, CHETTUR MADBAVAN, THE Hon. MR, 
Justick, BA, Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras 6. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree 
math: Palat Paruhutty Ammah, eldest d, 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair Educ. Victona Coil, 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll, Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London, 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904, 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll , Madras, 
1909, officiated as Principal Law Reporter, 
1915-16; apptd. Prof 1916-20; Govt. 
Pleader 1919 23, Advocate-General, Madras, 
1923-24, Judge of High Court 1924, confirm- 
ed 1927. Address Moorat’s Gardens, Nun- 
gambaukam, Madras, 
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NAIR, Sir MANNatH KRrisHNaN, KT (1980,, | NANDY, SRISGHANDRA, MA (1920), MLC, 


DEWAN BAHADUR (1915) Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras (1928), b 
August 1870 Educ Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920 Address Mohana 
Vilas, Ormes Road, Kilpauk, Madras 
NAIR, see SANKARAN NAIR. 

NAMBIAR, CHANDROTH KUDALI THAZHATH 
VITTIL KUNHI KAMMARAN, Landlord MLA 
b Dec 1888, m Kalliat Madhavi: Amma, ¢@ 
of V Ryru Nambiar, BA, BL, High Court 


Vakil duc ? at the Mission High School 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College 


ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912, 1n 1914 was elected 
to the Iellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
centinues to be a member. In 1924 wa 
returnec to the Legislative Assembly as th 
tepresentative of the Madras Landho'ders 
Address Panoor, 01a Mahe, N. Malabar 
NANAVATY, CoL SIR BYRAMJ1 
HORMASJF AT (1930), ERCS (Ed) 
FCPS, LM&«&S (with honours) hhan 
Bahadur (1910), CIL June (1920) 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician , Specialist 
in Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields London 6 Decem 
ber 1861 m Dhanbai, daughter of the 
late Mr M N Nanavaity (Treasury Officer, 
Qarat) and cous of Mr EH M Nanavatty, 
ICS Edue Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh, held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (climucal) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 

rovinciil medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat Appointed a 1 ellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and 1s now 
also an ordinary Fellow Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery 10 tre 
LM &S and MB, BS Examuinitions 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
LCPS and MCPS examimations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay 
of which Council he 1s also a member A 
Municipal Councillor of over 25 years’ standing 
and Chairman, San.tary Committee President 
Hemabhai Institute Vice President of three 
important public bodies, wz, Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals , Member, Civil Hospital 
Advisory Committee and of the Committees 
of Becherdas Dispensary, Victoria Jubilee 
Hospital for Women and Leper Asylum is 
also Hon Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary , 
aleading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem In 1928 was also elected Hon 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919 In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon Col Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces Publications; ‘* Duties and 
Responsibilities of Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine,” ‘‘On MJnufferent Methods of 
Cataract Extraction,” ‘‘ Uremia following on 
Catheterism,”’ ** Glioma Retineg, etc. Address 
Ahmedabad, 


| 


Succeeded to the manage | NANJUNDAYYA, 


NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 


Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal. 0b 1897, 
m 1917 second Rajkumar of the late Hon, 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Educ.. Berhampore Coll , Bengal, and i- 
dency Coll., Calcutta, Chairman, Berham- 
pore Municipality; Hon, Magte , Ist class, 
Berhampore, and Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council {since 1924); Vice-President, British 
Indian Association and President, Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha, Member, Historical 
Society and Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Life Member, Viswa Bharati Address: 
‘*Rajbar1 ’ Kasimbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 


H. VELPANURU, CIE. 
b. 13 Oct. 1860, Educ.* Wesleyan Mission 
Sch , Mysore ; Christian Coll , Madras; Madras 
Univ (Fellow, 1895) Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; Mem of Council and Ch Judge ot Chief 
Court ; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 


THE HON 
DEWAN BAHADUR Member, Council of State 
6 28 September, 1881 Merchant and Land- 
Iord , President, Madras Corporation for 
1927 and 1928, Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University, Member of 
the Council of Affiliated Colleges re- 
presenting District Board and Municipa- 
lities of Chingleput District, Hon 
Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Society , Provinu al Visitor to 
Presidency Jails, President, Depressed 
Classes Mission Society, Member Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpora- 
tion Member of the Advisory Board of 
the M & S M Ry Member, Madras 
Labour Boird , Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce President Pachalyappas Trust 
Board , Member, Tramway Advisory Board , 
Member, Madras Port lust, Director, City 
Co operative Bank, Egmore Benefit Society 
and Cooperative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank Ltd, was Member of the Lxecutive 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallayaram, Vice President of the S P 
CA and Madras Childrens Aid Soctety , 
Member Cmema Board , Member, Council of 
State, Member Central Board of pares 
Member Governing Body of the Lady Har- 
dinge Medical College for Women , Member, 
Central Committee, Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, Delhi, Member of Excise Licensing 
Board, Madras , Member of the Academic 
Council, President of the Town Planning 
Committee, Chairman of the Cherries Com- 
mittee Address ‘Gopathi Villa,” San 
Thome, Madras 


NARIMAN, Sik TEMULJ1 BHIOAJI, KT, M.R.C 


P (Edmburgh), Hon Causa, 1922, Sheriff of 
Bombay 1922-23 Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying in Hospital, President, College of 
Phvsicians and Surgeons, b. Navsari 3rd 
Sept 1848, Edue >; Grant MC.; Elphinstone 
Coll , Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883, J.P., 4 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891, a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02, Mem., Bombay Leg 
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NATHUBHAI, ‘TRIBHOVANDAS MANGALDAS 


Council, 1909, Mem of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910, Member Bombay Medical 
Council 1913 , Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years Address Fort 
Bombay 


NARSINGARH, His HIGHNESS SRI HvUzUR 
RaJ&4 VIKRAM SINGH SAHIB BAHADUR, 0 
21 September 1909 belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs m 
daughtcr of the heir apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929 s 1924 duc Daly College 
Indore and Mayo College Ajmere State Is 
734 sq mules in extent and has population 
113873 salute of 11 guns Address 
Narsingarh C1 


NASIK, BisHop oF (RT REV PHILIP HFNRY 
LoypD, MA), b July 8 1884 Educated 
at Eton and Kings College, Cambridge (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos) On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London 

became Curate of St Mary of Lton Hackney 
Wick Vice Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
anSPG Miussioner Assistant Missionary at 
Mir1 1915 1917 Chaplain to Bishop Palmei 
of Bombay 1917 1919 S P G Miussioner at 
Ahmednagar 19171925 Consecrated Asst 

Bishop of Bombay with special] charge of 
Amednagar and Autasgabid 1925 Appointed 

first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik 1929 

Address Nasik 


NATARAJAN, KAMAKSHI,B A (Madras Uni 

versit}) 1889 Editor The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay, 6 24th Sept 1868 
Educ St Peters H S, Tanjore, Pres Coll, 
Madre Govt Coll, Kumbakonam and Law 
Coll, Madras Headmaster Aryan H 8 

Triplicane, Madras, Asst Editor, the Hindu 

Madras, Pres, Madras Prov Soe Conjice 

Kurnool, 1911 and Pres , Bombay Prov Soc 

Confce Biapur 1918 President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921 

and Premdent, National Socia! ( onterence 

Ahmedabad 1921 General Secretary Indian 
National Social Conference 1923 24 Presi 

dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference 

Madras 1927 Publications Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911 A 
Reply to Miss Katherme Mayos ‘ Mother 
India’ (G A Natesan & Co, Madras) 
Address The Indian Socwl Reformer Office 
Fort, Bombay and Kamakshi House 

Bandra Bombay 


NATESAN THtC HON MR G A,headofG A 
Natesan & Co and KEditor, The Indvar 
Remew, Member Council o: State 6 2oth 
August 1873 Educ High School, Kum 
bakonam , St Joseph's School, Trichinopoly 
H H School, Triphcane , Presidency College 
Madras University, B A (1897), Fellow ofthe 
Univ and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919 Sec, Madras 
Liberal League J oint Secretary, Nationa) 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922 visited 
Canada on kmpire Parliamentary Delega 
tion 1n 1928 Publecatvons chiefly patriotic 
literature and speeches etc of public men, 
‘What India Wants,’ “ Autonomy within 
the Empire” Addres George Town, Madras 


NAZIMUDDIN THE Hon 
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JP,Hon Mag and Fellow of Univ , Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community. 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years,1912 & 28 Oct 1856 Edue 
St Xavier’s Coll, Bombay Was for 20 
years an elected Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corpn , has been Hon Mag since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 6 13 


June 1889 Educ at Nizam College; 
Prime Muimister of Hyderabad, 1912-14 
Address Hyderabad Deccan 


NAWANAGAR, H II MAHARAJA JAM SHRI 


RANJITSINHJIL GCSI, GBE, KCSI 

Hon Lt. Colonel in army, 0b Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872, Edue Rajkumar Coll, 
Rajkot, Trimity Coll, Cambridge First 
appearance for Sussex C C C, 1895, head 
of Sussex averages same year head of Sussex 
averages, 1895 1902, champion batsman for 
al] England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 5991, went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897 98, served European War, 1914 15 

represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920 also 3rd Meeting 
in 1922 also 4th Meeting in 1923 Address 

Jamnagar Kathiawar, 


KHWAJA, MA, 
(Cantab ) CI #,1927 Mumusterfor kducation 
Government of Bengal b July 1894 ™ 
Shaher Banoo @d of U Ashraf Educ 
at Aligarh MAO College, and Trinit 
Hall, Cambridge Chairman Dacca Munci- 
pality, from 1922 to 1929 Member Exe- 
cutive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929, Member Bengal Legislative Council, 
SA 1923 Address Pari Bagh, Ramna, 
acca 


NEEDHAM MAJOR GENERAL HENRY, CMG 


DSO _ Officer Commanding Bombay Dis 

trict b 1876 m 1902 Violet d of late 

Captain H Andrews 8th Hussars and Mrs 

Yates Browne Fduc  prvatel, Jomed 
Gloucester Regiment 1900 PSC 19089, 
Staff England 191014 France Lgypt, 
Saloniky Russia since 1914(Legion of Honour) 
St Viadimir US Distinguished Service 
Mcdal CMG, DSO commanded 4th 
Worcestershire 1922 23 Colonel, 1919, 
Military Attache Brussels Berne Juxem- 
bourg 1922 Military Attache Paris 1927-31 
Officer Commanding Bomb1ty District, 1931 


Addiess Assaye Building Colaba, Bombay 
\DCEDHAM, BREVET COLONEL RICHARD 
ARTHUR, BSc, MD, DPH, FROP. 


(Cdinburgh), DSO (1916), CIE (1919), 
6 1877 Inspector of Medical Education in 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom, on special duty, 
Railway Board Address Simla and Lahore 


NEHALCHAND  MUNTAZIMRHAS, BAHADUR, 


MA (Allthabid) LLB, Abkari Member 
Indore Cabmet Edue Muir Central College 
Allahabad Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince, Private Secretary to the 
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Prime Minister, Indore State , Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board Address 15 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India 


NEHRU, Pannit SHAMLAL, MLA, Journalist 
6.16 June 1879 m Oma d of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukku. Edue at Allahabad Member, 
All-India Congress “ommittee, Provincial 
Congress Committee (U P) Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board: Chairman Allahabad Public Health 
Committee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust, Member, Khilafat Committee , Member 
Legis Assembly, six months imprisonment 
and fine for non-co-operation {1921 22) 
Publication Founder of ‘The Democrat’ 
newspaper of Allahabad Address Allahabad, 


NELSON, Sm ARTHUR EDWARD, KT (1929) 

CIE, E, A , Member 
Executive Council Central Provinces b 1878 
m 1916 to S McLachlan Educ Newcastle 
High School and Magdalen College Oxford 
Jomed the Indian Civil Service in 1899 till 
1909 served as Asstt Commussioner Registrar 
Judicial Commissioner, Provincial Superinten 
dent, Imperial Gazetteer and Supermtendent 
of Ethnography served in Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1910, reverted 
to C P Government, 1919, became Settle 
ment Officer, 1913, Deputy Commussioner 
1915 , Commissioner of Excise 1916 and 

lef Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 

1920, Member, C P Executive Councu 
1027. Address Nagpur, 0 P 


NEOGY, Ksusitiso CHanpra, MLA, repre 
senting, since 1921, the non Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn, E Bengal Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta Journalist 5b 1888 
Educ Presy Coll, Calcutta Dacca Coll, 
m Sreematy Lila Devi Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat Lib 
Fedn , Elected Member of the Dacca Univ 
Court, 1921 24, one of the Chairman of the 
Leg, Assembly since 1924 Address 48, 
Toynbee Circular » War, Dacca, and 
P. 898, Russa Road, Tollygunge P O 
Calcutta. 


NEPAL, His HiIGHNESS PROJJWALA NEPALA 
TARADISHA MAHARAJA CHANDRA SHUM SHERE 
JUNG BAHADUR RANA, GCB (Hon 1908), 
GCSI (Hon 1905), GCMG@ _ (1919), 
GCVO (1911), DCL (Hon Oxford, 
1908), FRGS (Hon 1912), Thong Lin 
Pimma-Kokang Wang Syan, (Chinese 1902) 
Grand Croix de la Legion d Honneur 
(1929), Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander in Chief 6 8th July, 1863, m 
lst, 1878 Shri Bada Maharani Chandra 
Loka Bhakta Lakshmi Devi (born 1867) of a 
high Thakuri Kshatriya family of Nepal died 
1905 , 2nd 1905 Shri Bada Maharani Bala 
kumari Devi (born 1888), eldest daughter 
of Commander Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a 

a Thakuri Kshatriya in the country 

Edue Durbar High School, Katmandu, 

and is an alumnus of the Calcutta University 

Entered Army as a Colonel, 1878, Major 

General in the Nepal Army, 1882, General 


Commanding Southern Division, 1887, 
Senior Commanding General eee Com 
mand), Director of Publio ction and in 
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charge of the Foreign Office of Nepal, 1887- 
1901, Commander in-Chief of the Nepalese 
Army, March 1901, became Maharaja e 
Minister, Marshal and Supreme Commander- 
in Chief of Nepal, June, 1901, Honorary 
General in the British Army, 1919 Honor- 
ary Colonel, 4th Gurkha Rifles, 1906, insti- 
tuted the most Refulgent Order of the Star 
of Nepal and himself is Projjwala-Nepala- 
Taradhisha, 1¢, Grand Master of the most 
Refulgent Order, visited England and other 
parts of Europe as State guest, 1908, ren- 
dered magnificent help to Britain in men, 
money and materials during the war, 1014 
18 presented 31 machine guns to the King 
Emperor on His Majestys birthday, 1915, 
substantial help to Britain durimg the Wazir- 
isthan Campaign and Third Kabul War, 
191719 In recognition of this help, Nepal 
receives an annual gift to ten lakhs rupees 
from the British Government to be paid in 
perpetuity concluded and signed a new 
Treaty of Friendship between the Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britam, 1923, 
has effected decided administrative and other 
improvements in the country and has abolish- 
ed Sutee (1920) and peng throughout the 
kingdom after liberating 70,000 slaves at a 
cost of Rs 35 00 000, 1924 26  Publscatrone 

Has translated several Military books into 
Nepalese Address Singha Durbar, Kat 

mandu T A Marshal, Raxaul 


NEVILE, Hrnry RiveEhs BA,OBE (1919), 


VD (1920), CIE (1921) Commissioner, 
(onleave) b 24th May 1876 m Euphan 
MBE d of T Maxwell Fsq of Irvine, 
Ayrshire, d@ 1928 Educ Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 , posted to UP Commanded 
OP Horse, 191317, services placed at 
disposal of C,inC, Nov 1917, Asstt. 
Adjutant General at A H Q_ and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi- 
lary and Terntona)] Forces Collector anc 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov 1923 Publiatwns 
Dist Gazetteers of the United Provinces, 
Address Jhansi. 


NFWBOULD, Hon SIR BABINGTON BENNETT, 


Kr (1924) Puisne Judge High Court, 
Calcutta since 1916 0b 7 March 1867 Edue 
Bedford 8ch , Pembroke Coll, Cambridge 
knt ICS 188) Address Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta 


NEWMAN HaRoLtp LANCELOT, CIE (1980), 


Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency b Aug 5, 1878 m Mary, @ of 
the late Prof T A Hearson, A ICE 
Educ Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill Joined the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901, apptd Conservator, 1st Jan 1922, 
pet Conservator, Feb 1928 Address 
oona 


NICHOLSON SiR FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, 


KOSI (1925), 


KCIT LE. 
(1899), (1903), C 


Kaisar i-Hind Medal, First Clasa. 
Ist Jan 1917, 6 1846, m 1875, 
Cathe me, OBE, ad of Rev. J, 
Lechler three #s Educ Royal Medical 
College, Epsom, Lincoln Coll, Oxford. 
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Hntered Madras Civil Service, 1869 , Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks 1n India, 1895 , Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications 

District Manual of Coimbatore; Land and 
Agricultura] Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
fes Bulletins; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 

ddrese ; Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 


NIHALSINGH, Rey. CANON SOLOMON, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary, Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth, b. 15 Feb. 1852, 
™. 1870 d of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tiloh 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d 
Educ... Covt. H.S , Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll , Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 , Hon Canon 
in Al] Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 

wations: An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh, Transla 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Maymua Sakbun, 1873-75; Khulasat-ul 
Isaiah (in two parts), Ruisala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V im Urdu 
Address : 2, Pioneer Road. Allahabad 


NIYOGI, MACHTRAJA BHOWNISHANKER, MA, 
LLM, Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur b 30th August 1886 m Dr Indirabal 
Niyog!, MBBS (Bom) Educ at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 , President, 
Municipal Committee Nagpur, 1925-1928 , 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27, 
President, Univ Union, 1928 29 , Chairman 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co Social and Political Reforms activities 
Address * Craddock Town, Nagpur, C P. 


NORBURY, H. Carrer, JP, M. Inst. T. 
FIRA., Chief Accounts Officer, G I. P 
Railway, Bombay 0.18 Oct 1883. m 
Miss Rickwood. Educ: at Leeds Great 
Northern Railway (England) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Office. Address: Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 


NORMAND, ALEXANDER ROBERT, M.A., B Sc., 
Ph.D., Prof. of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay. 89 Edinburgh, 4 March 1880, m, 
1909 Margaret Elizabeth Murray Edue.; 
Royal H. 8. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address 
Wilson College, Bombay. 


NORMAND, CHARLES, WILLIAM BLYTH, M.A, 
D. 8c, Director-General of Observatories 
b. 10th September 1889 m. Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Educ: Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927, ITARO, with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 , 
mentioned in despatches, 1917, Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927 Publications 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Addrese: Meteorological Office, 
Poons. 


NOBRIS, ROLAND VICTOR, DSc. (London), 
MSc. (Manchester), F.1.C., Professor of 
Biochemistry, Indian Inatitute of Science, 
Bangalore. 6, 24 October 1887. m. Dorothy, 


UATEN, EDWARD FARLEY, M L.C. 


only d. of Robert and Myriam Harrop 
Manchester. Educ.: Ripon Grammar School 
and Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13, Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P. 
1914 $ war service, Captain I A RO. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; Ine 
dian Agricultural Service. Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt. of Madras, 1918-24 ; appomted Prof. 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924: Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress. Publications: Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address: The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 


NOYCE, FRANK, Sm, K?, (1929),I.CS, CSI. 


(1924), CBE, 1919 Member of the Viceroy’s 
Counc!) (Industries & Labour) 1931. 
b 4 June 1878. Educ. Salisbury Sch. and 
St. Catharme’s Coll., Cambndgé. m. 
Enid, @ of W. M. Kirkus of Liver- 
pool. Entered ICS, 1902. Served in 
Madras. Under-Sec to Govt. of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept, 1912 16; 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 ; 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29; Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 , Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 , Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 ; 
Secy to the Govt of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24 , President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25 President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst Commus- 
sioner, Royal Commussion on Agriculture in 
India, 1927; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929. Publications: England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902). Address * Gorton 
Castle, Simla. 


NUNAN, Wirtnam BA, TCD (1902), M.B. 


BCh., T.C.D. (1905), M.D. (1906), Kaiser-i- 
Hind Estd. Medal. Jan. 1932. Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust, 
b 26 Jan. 1880. m Jeanne Honomnne Thibault 
de Chanvalon, Pans. Educ.; Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare, University of Dublin; Tri- 
nity College. Certifymg Surgeon, Bombay, 
1914, Coroner of Bombay, 1915-1919; Police 
surgeon of Bombay, Prof. of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Publwations: Lectures in Medical Jurispra- 
dence; The Mental Factor in Disease. 
Address : Dougall House, Colaba, Bombay. 


M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. b, 24 
Feb. 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Fegan, 
2nd d. of late E. G. Ellis. Educ. Skinner's 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
Qn staff Llandovery Coll., 1908-9; ILE.S. as 
Prof. of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1916; thenoe to 1919 In TLA.R.O. attached 
tc eo in a: W. Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including en Pee 
1917; Lt. 1917; Ag. Captain, 1910; Offg. 
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Asst. Director for Mahomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1919; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920; Offg. Principal, Hughli 
College, 1921; Asst. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924 to present 
day; Fellow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. Publications : 
““A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature”; 
“European Travellers in India” ; “‘ Glimpses 
of India’s History ’’, contributed to “* Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” 
Address: United Service Club, Calcutta. 


OGILVIE, THE Hon. LIEUT.-COLONEL GEORGE 
DRUMMOND, C.S.I. (1932); C.I.E. (1925), 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India. b. 18 Feb. 1882. m. Lorna Rome, 
d. of the late T. Rome, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
House, Chariton Kings, Gloucestershire. 
Edue: Cheltenham College; R.M.C., Sand- 
hurst. Entered Indian Army, 1900; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905; Asst. 
Secretary, Govt. of India, Army VDepart- 
ment, 1915; Major, 1915; Lieut.-Col., 1926; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919; Offg. Political 
Secretary, Govt. of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925; Resident in 
Mewar, Rajputana, 1925-27 ; Secretary, Indian 

estates Committee, 1927-29; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929-30, Address; Indore, C.1. 


PADSHAH, THE Hon. SarvED MAHMUD 
SAHIB BAHADOR, B.A., F.A.U., Member, 
Council of State; Member of the Road 
Committee, Council of State. Vakil. 6. 1887. 
m. ad. of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Hduc. Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925; becamea Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926, Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim- 
Conferences. Address ; Bellary, 


PAGE, THE HON. MR. JUSTIOR ARTHUR, K.C. 
(1922); Chief Justice, Burma High Court. 
b. 1876; 0. surv. 8. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carshalton, Surrey. m. Margaret, d. 
of KE. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Fduc.: Harrow; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897; Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 1899; B.A. 1899. Bar-at- 
Law, 1901; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A.B., B.N.V.R. 
1915; 2nd Lieut., Royal Marine Artillery; 
Captain, 1917. Puisne Judge Calcutta, 1923. 
Publications > Licensing Bill, is it Just? 
1908; Shops Act (joint author), 1911; 
Legal Problems of the sugae in Oxford 
Survey of the British pire, 1914; 
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Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914; various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Addrese? High Court, Rangoon, 


PAI, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 


Patents and Designs. 6. Jan. 15, 1898. m. 
Sita Bai. Educ.: T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18; Prof. of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1920-24; Controller of 
Patents and Designs, 1924, Address: 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 


PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rt. REV. HERBERT, 


D.D. (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. &. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd _ son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. @. of Rev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes. Hduc.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School; Trinity College, Dublin, 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, S. P. 
G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07; Mead 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14; Bishop of Assam, 1915-238. Pud- 
lirations.: St. Francis of Assis} and other 
poems; Nisbet, Altarand Table (S8.P.C.K.) ; 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.): Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.); 
Daily Services for Schools and _ Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Address * Bishop's College, 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


aca ae CHARLES ROWLAND, M.I. Mech. E., 


E., Member for Industries and 
Commerce, Indore State. 0. 12 Dec. 1872. 
m. Louise Beszant, d. of Charles Beszant, 
London, Educ ; Cathedral College, Christ 
Church, New Zealand. Address : Indore, 
Central India, 


PALANPUR, NAWAB MaJoR H.H. ZUBDA- 


TUL-MULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN TALEY 
MUHAMMAD KHAN BAHADUR, G.C.I.E. (1932), 
K.C.1.E. (1920), K.C.V.0. (1922). db. 
July 7, 1885. State has area of 1,750 sq. 
miles and population of over 236,604. 
Address: Palanpur. 


PAL, BIPIN CHANDRA, Journalist. 6. 7 Nov- 


1858. Educ.; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
8ub-Elitor, “Bengal Public Opinion,” 1883-84. 
Sub-Editor. “Tribune”, 1887-88; Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Library, 
1890-92; License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892-98; visited England and America ; 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary: started 
‘‘New India,” 1901 and afterwards “Bande 
Mataram”; convicted in 1907 to simple 
imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court ; left for England 1908 where he started 

Swaraj" (monthly); in 1911 sentenced on 
Iinding at Bombay to simple imprisonment 
fot one month on a charge of sedition ; start- 
ed ‘“‘The Hindu Review” in 1912, Address: 
Caleutta. 
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PALITANA, THAKORE SAHEB OF, SHRI BAHA- 

DURSINHJI MANSINGJI (Gohel Rajput), K.C.1.E. 
b. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes and of the Rajkot Rajkumar 
College Council. Address: Palitana. 


PANANDIKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 0. 18 July 1894. m, to Indira, 
d. of 8. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and ool of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications ; 
Economic Consequences of the War for India. 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Address: Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay: 


PANCKRIDGE, HuvauH RAHERE, B.A... 
Bafrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1930). 0. Oct. 2,1885. Hduc: Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910; Standing Counsel, 


Bengal, 1926; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt. 1918 ,; 


mentioned in despatches by Field Marshal 
Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Orienta) 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 


PANDALAI, TH&t HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE K. 
KRISHNAN, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. 
(Lond.) 1014. Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. April 1874. m.J. NarayaniAmma. FHduc : 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. 
Practised law in the State of Travancore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was \ 
called to the Bar in 1012. Judge, High 
Court, Travancore, 1913-14; awarded LL.D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Practised at Madras 1914-19 ; appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924; Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publecations: Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Malayalam; author of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author of ‘“‘ Succession 
and Partition in Malabar Law.” Address: 
Lanark Hall, MRundall’s Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 


PANNA, MAHARAJA MAHENDRA OF, HIS HIGH- 
NESS SIR MAHENDRA MAHARAJA YADVENDRA 
SINGH BAHADUR, K.C.S.I. (1932), K.C.I.B. 
b. 1893. m. 1912 Princess Shri Manhar 
Kunwarba (died 1927) d. of His late Highness 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar,m. again 1928 Princess 
Shri Gopal Kumari of Israda, Rajputana, 
eldest sister of H. H. Maharaja of Jaipur, son 
and Heir apparent Prince Narendra Singh Ju 
Dev. 6. 1915 by first MaharaniSahiba. The 
State has an area of 2,596 sq. miles and a 
pulation of about 200,000. Address: 
anna State, Bundelkhand, Central India. 


PARANJPYE, GOPAL RAMCHANDRA, M.Sc., 
A.LLSc., Professor of Physics and Acting 
Principal, Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
d. 80 January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Educ: Poona, Heidelberg and _ Berlin. 
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Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of University of Bombay. Publications: 
Various papers in the journals of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, The Indian 
Journal of Physics, Calcutta, and other 
Scientific journals. Joint Editor of the 
popular Scientific monthly in Marathi “ Srish- 
ti Danyan.” Address: Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 


PARANJPYE, RaGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR. 


M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta). b. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ.: 
Maratha H. 8., Bombay; per aseon Coll., 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.); Paris 
Poona ; and Gottingen; First in all Univ. 
exams. in India; went to England as Govt. 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899; Princ. and Prof. 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press Associ- 
ation ; has taken prominent part in all social, 

olitical and educational movements in 

ombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women‘s Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23, 1926. Awarded the Kajsar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924; and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924: Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1027 , Member, 
India Council, 1927-32. Publications : Short 
Lives of Gokhale and Karve. The Cruz 
of the Indian Problem, Address ; India Office, 
Whitehall, London. 


PARSONS, Sm ALFRED ALAN LETHBRIDGE, 


KT. (1932); B.A. (Oxon); C.I.E. (1925): 
Indian Civil Service; Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). 6. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
Parsons. Educ: Bradfield College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Punjab, 
1907; Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government of India, Finanee 
Department, 1916; Additional Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1920; Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 1922 ; 
Secretary to Government of India, Industries 
ee 1925; Financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1926-1031. Address: New 
Delhi and Simla. 


PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Rasja, TALUQDAR 


OF KILA PARTABGARH, C.I.E., Hon. Magis- 
trate; Hon. Mem. of U. P. af Council. 
a. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Ram SmIncH Banapur, 


MAHARAWAT OF. 0. 1908. 8. 1929. m. eldest a. 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.1LE., 
of Sikar Jaipur, 1924. Educ.: Mayo 
College, Agmer, and passed his Diploma 
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}xamination from that College n 1927 State 
has an area of 886 sq es and popula 
tion of 67,114, salute of 15 guns Address 

Partabgarh, Rajputana 


PASCOE, Str EpWIN Halt, Kr (1928), MA, 
ScD (Cantab), D Sc (London), FGS 
F ASB, Director, Geological Survey of India 
since 1921 Editor, Memoirs and Records of 
the Geological Survey of India , Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924, 
Treasurer and Editor of Transactions, 1920 
1930, President of the Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mining and Geology , Corres 
nding | Member, Imperial Institute 
rus , Indian Museum, Calcutta, Mem 
ber of Council, Indian Institute of Science 
b 17 Feb 1878 m Mia, d of James 
Inverness Educ 
Cambridge (Found- 
ation Scholar) Jomed Geological 
Survey, 1905, Kangra Earthquake Inves 
tigation 10905, Survey of Burma Oil 
fields, 1905 09, accompanied Makwari Puni 
tive Eixpedition, Naga Hills, 1910, deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W Peraia 
1913, Slade Onflelds Commission in Persia 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14, Punjab and N 
W Frontier, 191415, Commsn as 2nd-Lt 
inl A RO ,1916 , on Active Service, Mesopota 
mia, 191617, promoted to Supermtendent 
Geological Survey of India 1917, on Depu 
tation to Mesopotamia, 191819 Publeatons 
The of Burma, The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal, Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N W Frontier Province 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum, and 


several shorter papers in the Records, Geo | 


logical Survey of India and elsewhere 
Address Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta 


PALE, HENRY REGINALD BA CIL (1981) 
Second Secietary, Government of Madras 
6 10 Aug 1880 m Kthel Blanche Bignell 
1924 duce Clifton 18093 99 hing s 
Coll Cambridge 18991904 Jomed ICS 
1904 , Special Settlement Officer Secretary 
Board of Revenue Deputy Secretary of 
Government of India and Offg Secretary of 
Army Department, Colh of Malabar 
Secretary to Government of Madras, Revenue 
Department Publications <A Gazetteer of 
the linnevelly District (Madras Government 
Press) Address Madras 


PATEL, VALLABHBHAI JHAVERBHAI, Bak at 
LaW. Bornofa Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra, went to England and was 
called to the Barat Middle Temple On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah- 
Medabad Oame mto prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign 


On suspension of non co-operation movement | 


PATIALA, 


PAIKAR, The Hon 
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and incarceration of Mr Géndhi, joined 


Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and became its President, 1927 28 Address: 


Bhadra, Ahmedabad 


PATEL, VITHALBHA! JHAVERBHAI, first elected 


President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
Educ Ahmedabad and England, member 
of the Bombay Corporation, Chairman, 
Schools Committee, 1923 24, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council and the Imperial Council, 
President of Bombay Corporation, 1924-25, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Special Bombay Congress of 1918, mem- 
ber of Civil Disobedience Commnttee which 
toured India in 1922. Elected President, 
Legislative Assembly, Aug 1925, re elected 
President, Legislative Assembly, in Jan 1927 
Address Delhi and Simla 


LJEUT -GENERAL HIS HIGHNESS 
FARZAND-I-KHAS-I-DAULATI-INGLISHIA 
MANSUE I ZAMAN AMIR UL UMARA MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR, YADU VANSHAVATANS 
Buatri KtL BHUSHAN SHREE MARAHRAJA 
I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA SIR £BHUPINDER 
Stnah MORINDER BAHADUR MAHARAJA 
Damat of, GCS, cr 1921 GCIE,er 
1911 GCVO,cr 1922 GBE,cr 1918 

FRGS, FZ8S, MRAS, MRSA, 
FRCI, FRHS, Hon A D C 
to the King Emperor since 1922 b 

October 1891 due Aitchison Cullege 

A member of the Standing 
Committee of Chamber of Princes, and 
Chancellor of Indian Pmrinces’ Chamber 
(Narendra Mandal) 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930 Hon Major General in British 
Army and Hon Col 15th Ludhiana Sikhs 

Served with Indian Expeditionary Forces 
durmg European War 1914 on the staff 
in France Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War, 1919, Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour rand Cross of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy Grand Cordon 
of the Order De Leopold of Belgium Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown ot the Roumania, 
Grand Cross of the Orders of the St Saviour 
of Greece Represented India at the Imperial 
War Conference and Cabinet, 1918 and 
League of Nations Assembly 1925, Patiala 
1s the Premier State of the jab, is 5,982 
8q_ mules in extent, and has a population 
of 16 25 520 and a revenue of Rs 1,28,50,000, 
the ruler receiving a salute of 19 guns, 
Recreations Shooting, Cricket (Captained 
M C C at Bombay 1926), Polo, Motoring, 
President, All India Gun Dog League Patron, 
All India Coursmg Club, Vice-President, 
Indian Kennel Assomation Owns the biggest 
Kennel m India Addresa. Patiala (Punjab) 
~—India Chail (Simla Hills) 


SUNDERRAO, BA LL BY judge Hi h Court 
i) $ €, ? 
Bombay 6b 16 May 1873 m Mire Shantabal 
Patkar Educ Elphinstone High School 
and Elphinstone College Began practising 
4s & Pleader, High Court, Appellate Side in 
1897, Was appointed Government Pleader 
in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 , Selected in November 1923 Member 
ofthe India Bar (Committee appointed by 
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Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb, 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High | 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926; appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 ; 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the Indian 
Women’s University in J uy 1931. Address: 
Hughes Road, Chowpaty, Bombay. 

| 

PATRKO, RAO BAHADUR SIR ANNEPU PARASHU- | 

RAMADASS, KT. (1924,; High Court Vakil, | 
Ganjam ; landholder; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council; Minister of Education, 
Public Works and Excise, 1921-27. Delegate 
to Round Table Conference, 1930 and 1931. 
Pubivations : Rural Economics, A Study of | 
Rural Conditions in the Madras Presidency; © 
Studies in Local Self-Government. Address 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 


PATTANI, Sm PRABHASHANKABR DALPA ’ 
K.C,1.E., President of Council of Administra-. 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912-1916 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917 ; of tha 
Council of India, 1917-19. 6, 1862, Edue,: 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay. Address: Anant- 
wadji, Bhavnagar. 
PATTERSON, STEWART BLAOKELEY AGNEW, 
C.1.E. (1922), C.8.1. (1927), Agent to Governor- 
Generalin Rajputana and Chief Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Merwara. b. 1872. m. Augusta Rachel, 
d, of the late General Roberts. Educ. * Marl- 
borough Coll., R.M.C.S. Sandhurst. Entered 
Queen’s Royal Regt., 1892; 30th Dogras, 
1894; served in Waziristan Expedition, 1804-5: 
(Medal and Clasp), N. W. Frontier, Malakand, 
Chakdara, Mamad Valley,1897-8 ; (Medals and 
two Clasps) ; subsequently served in Politica! 
Department, Govt. of India, in N. W.Frontier. 
Kashmir and Rajputana; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt. of India and was appointed 
A.G.G. in Rajputana in 1925. Address 
The Residency, Mount Abu. 


PAVRY, DASTURJI SAHEB CURSETJI HERAOHJS 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected. 
1920; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia: 
1929; to be presented in April 1932 with a 
Commemorative Volume of Oriental Studies 
being the work of one hundred of the world’: 
foremost Orientalists; 84. 9 April 1859 
sons, three; daughters, three. Education 
ublic and private schools, Navsari. Ordainec 
Fito Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi 
1 of the Zend-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
rian Theological Seminary) at Navsari 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsi 
as Lonavia, elected, 1912. Founder an 
trustee of the Bazmé Jashané Ruzé Hormax 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastria: 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for th 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community’ 
Publications: Rahé Zarthoshti (A Zoroastria) 
Catechism), Part 1, Bombay, 1901; Vaaz 
Khurshed (Lectures and Sermons on Zoroas 
trian Subjects), Bombay, 1004; Resdlahi 
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Khurshed (Essays and Addresses on Zoroas- 
trian Subjects), Parts 2, 3, Bombay, 1917, 
1921; Zarthoshti Sahitya Abhy3s (Zoroas- 
trian Studies), Parts 1, 2, Bombay, 1922, 
1928 ; Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927 ; many 
articles in Gujarati newspapers and scientific 
journals. Address: 63, Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


PAVRY, FAREDUN DASTUR CURSETJI. Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway. Created 
C.I.E., 1930. Eldest son of Dasturji Saheb 
Cursetji Erachji Pavry. Education: Elphin- 
stone College, and the Royal Indian i- 
neering College at Cooper’s Hill; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Railway, 
1900; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address: Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Rail- 
way, Lahore. 


PAVRY, JAL DaSTURC , M A, Ph.D., Orientalist 


and Author. b. 27 November 1899. Educ., 
Elphinstone College, 1916-18; St, Xavier’s 
College, 1918-120; BA, with Honéurs, Bom- 
bay University, 1920; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A and Ph D. with Distinction of Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively ; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25, 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America, 
1925-26 Appointed University Examiner in 
Avesta and Pahlavi on return to India in 
1926 Wentto England in 1927 on a scholarly 
and religious mission Delivered numerous 
public lectures at various centres of learning 
in England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-30 Upon the 
establishment in London of the Zoroastrian 
House with the Hall of Prayer, and the 
completion of the scholarly work in England, 
returned to India in November 1930. Deli- 
vered a number of public lectures in Bombay 
and various other centres of learning in 
Northern India in 1981. Memiber of the 
Council of the Foreign Universities Informat- 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay (1926-29), 
of the Mulla Firoz Madressa (since 1926), of 
the World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London, 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1980), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (1931). Delegate to the World 
Conference for International Peace through 
Religion (Geneva, 1928), to the Seventeenth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Oxford 
1928), to the Fifth International Congress for 
the History of Religion (Lund, 1929), and to 
the First Historical Congress (Bombay, 1930). 
President of Columbia University Club of 
Bombay (1931). Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, of the 
American Oriental Society, and various other 
learned Societies. Publications : The Zoroas- 
trian Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 
1926); The Teaching of Zarathushtra 
(Bombay, 1926); Yashte Vadardegan, or the 
Zoroastrian Sacraments and rdinances 
(Bombay, 1927); and numerous articles 
on Oriental subjects in popular and Scientific 
Journals. Address: 63, Pedder Road, 
Curoballa Hill, Bombay, 
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PAVRY, MrrwanJi Eracun , JP (Bombay), 
LRCP (London), LM & 8S (Bombay), 
LM (Dubin), Captain (I M8) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, medical practitioner, 
Bombay, b 15 October 1866 m 1876 
Educ 8t Xavier's High School, Grant 
Medical College of Bombay, Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospita) 
Cricket Career The first Parsi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 1895 
as one of the members ofthe Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler Played for twenty nine 
years for the representative Pars: Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 18891913 Has been the Chairman 
of the Parsi Selection Committee since 1915 
President of the Baronet Cricket Club and the 
John Bright Cricket Club of Bombay since 
1887 Publee Infe Chairman of the Execu 
tive Commuttee of the Zoroastrian Physical 
Culture and Health League and the Sir Din 
shaw M Petit Gymnasium in Bombay Hon 
Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of the 
Parsi Pioneer Battalion, Member of the 
Managing Commuttee of the Parsi Co operative 
Housing Society, Vice President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee , Joint Hon Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Association 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897, A Trustee of Dr 
Gim Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School, President 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class ¥ M 
PA, and Khorshed Mandal, Chairman of 
of Parsi Scout Federation and Parsi Purity 
League and Zoroastrian B and Executivi 
Committees Publecatvons Parsi Cricket 
Physical Culture , Lhe Team Spirit n Cricket 
Radio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis 


** Scouting and Health” Clubs Parsi 
Gymkhana Willingdon Sports (Chib 
Address Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay 


PAVRY, Miss BAPsy, M A Author and Littera 
teu. & 25 December 1906 due Queen 
Mary High School and St Xavier s College 
Bombay, M A with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York 1925 Travelled 
extensively in Europe and America 1925 26 
Presented at Their Majesties Court mn 1928 
Delegate to the Geneva Conference for Peace 
through Religion, 1928 Member of Committee 
of various Charity Balls, the League of Mercy, 
the Universit ollege, the Raiyire Eve, 
the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 in aid of 
hospitals Travelled extensively in England 
and on the Continent, 1927-30 Member of 
The Primrose League of Great Britain, 
British League of Mercy, British Federation 
of University Wonien, British Indian Union, 
also of the Bombay Presidency Women‘s 
Council in Bombay Work Guild, National 

dian Association, All-India Women’s 
Education Fund Association, and of several 
other Associations and Societies Publica 
irons Lhe Heromes of Ancient Persia, 
Storres Retold from the Shahnama of Firdausi 


(Cambridge, 1930), and many articles in 
popular and scientific journals Address 


63 Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 
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STRUART EDMUND, O.I.E. (1918) 
C.S.1. (1923), Resident in Mysore. 0 25 
Nov. 1875. m. Winifred M. Barton. Hdue.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898, served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, a8 Political Agentin Tochi, Kurram, 
Khyber and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Af Conference at Mussooriein 1920 
Resident in Waziristan, 1922-24; Offg A 
G G@ in Baluchistan, May to October 1924; 
Resident m Mysore (June 1925) Address: 
Bangalore, Southern India, 


PERIER, Most RFV FERDINAND, S J., Catho- 


lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b 
Antwerp, 22 Sept 1875 Jomed Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission 1n Bengal, 1913 Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec 1921 Knight Com- 
mander Order of the Crown , Knight Commian- 
der, Order of Leopold Address 32, Park 
Street, Calcutta 


PERINI, Br. Rev. Pavut,8J.,D.D., Bishop ot 


Calicct, stnce June 1923, 6 Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. due. : various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883 , Rector and 
Pen. of 8+ Aloysius Coll. Mangalore, for six 
years, Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-28. 
Address Bishop’s House, Calicut. 


PETIT, 8m DINSHAW MANOCEJEE, 2nd Baro- 


net; s of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit, 
2nd son of ist Baronet, b 7 June 1873 
s. his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from haa ed Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. Merchant and 
cotton millowner; at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, J.P. for 
Bombay , Member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay and Trustee of the Parsee 
Punchayet Funds, a Delegate of Parsee Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay; Pres. 
of Association for Amelioration of Poor 
Zoroastrians in Persia; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the pends ag 
Parsee charitable institutions in mbay. 
President of the Bombay Presidency <Asso- 
ciation m Dinbai, @. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy 3rd Bart,, and has Jssue, Address. 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PETIT, JEHANGIR BOMANJEE, Merchant and 


millowner, 6 21 Aug 1879. m Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjee Patuck, MBE. Kalsar-{-Hind 
Silver medallist Educ. Fort High and St. 
Xavier's Institutions JP merchant and 
mill agent, Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board, Bombay Development Board 
and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: 
Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association (President, 1915-16 
and 1928-29), Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Pre- 
Sident, 1919-20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (President 1918, Vice Pressident, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn. , Fellow of the 
University of Bombay; Trustee of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
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of The Indian Daily Mari, Founder and 
President of the B D Petit Parsi General 
Hospital Indian Economic Somety Bombay 
Progressive Association, and New High 
School for Qirls (Bombay), Founder 
and Honorary Secretary of the Impenial 
Indian Citizenship Association and the Vic- 
torla Memorial School for the Blind , Dele- 
gate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902 1922), Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921 1928 and 1927-81), Excise Com 
mittee (1921 24), Indigenous Industries 
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the Turk in Wartime’ Potaufeu Edited 
** Folklore of the Holyland In 1928 was 
granted two years special leave by H E H the 
Nizam forthe purpose of completing a trans- 
lation of the Quran on which he had been 
long engaged In Novy 1930 the work was 
published in England and America entitled 

lhe Meaning of the Glorious Koran an 
Explanatory Translation * (Allen and Unwin) 
Address Civil Service House Hyderabad, 


| Deccan 


Committee (1915 1917), Industrial Disputes | POCHKHANAWALA, SORABJI NUSSERWANJI 


Committee (1921), and the University Reforms 
Committee (1924) Address Mount Petit, 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


PETMAN, CHARLES EARLE BEVAN, 
b. 9 September 1866. m 1926, Amy, widow 
of John Wilham Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt Telegraphs and d 
of Rev Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
aungaon, Essex Educ Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambndge, Advocate, 

Calcutta H Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 

Punjab, 189% Government Advocate, Pun- 

jab, 1909 , Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 

from April to Aug 1920 and from Octr. 1920 

to Febr 1921. Publecatwns: ‘‘ Report on 

Frauds and Bribery 19 the Commissariat 

Department’: ‘* P W D Contract Manual ” 

(Revised Edition) Address: Lahore. 


PETRIE, Sm Davip, CIE, C.VO, CBE, 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1924 0b. 1879 
Edue * Aberdeen Univ Ent Ind Police, 
duty with Home Dept, since 1915; on 
rie duty with HRH the Duke of 

nnaught, 1921; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
BR Commn on Public Services, 1923, appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931 Address c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay 


PICKTHALL, MARMADUKE WILLIAM, H E 
the Nizvams Service 0b 7 April 1875 ™m 
Muriel Emily Cadwaladr Smith Educ 
Harrow, on the continent of Europe and in 
Syria, Egypt and Turkey Spent much of 
his life in Svria and Egypt and came to be 
regarded as an expert on Near Eastern affairs , 
was & strong partisan of the Young Turks 
in their struggle to reform their country 
became Muslim in Constantinople Succeeded 
Lord Mowbrav and Stoarton as President 
of Anglo Ottoman Society , served in British 
Army during Great War Editor, Bomhay 
Chronicle, 1920 24 1m 1925 entered H E H. 
the Nizam’s service, Principal, Govt High 
School, Chadarghat , Superintendent, Hvde- 
rabad C\ vil Service class , Director of Infor- 
mation Editor, [slamiw Culture Publia- 
tvons Many novels and short stories includ- 
ing ‘Said the Fisherman,” The Valley of 
the Kings,” ‘‘ Veiled Women,” Ihe House 
of Islam,” ‘‘The House of War,” “ Knights of 
Arabi,” ‘“‘The Early Hours,” “Oriental 
Encounters,’ “ Tales from Five Chimneys,” 
“Sir Limpidus,” “‘As Others See Us,” “With 
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Certificated Associate of the Institute of 

Bankers (London), 1910, Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd b OD Aug 1881 m 

Bai Sakerbai Ruttonyi Cdue New High School 
and 8t Xavier’s College Bombay Joimed 
Chartered Bank of India, Australla and 
China and after -erving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years, founded 
the Central Bank of India Was appoited 
member of the Government Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt of India 
m 1921 Address Buena Vista , Marine 
Parade Worli, Bombiy 


PORBANDAR MAnwAarRAy4A OF H H MAHARAJA 


RANA SAHEB SHRI SIR NATWARSINHJI BHAV 
SINHJI, KCST First Class Ruling Prince 
in Kathiawar Belongs to the Jathwa family 
6 30 June 1901 m 1920 Kunvari Saheb 
Rupalita Saheb MBL d of Thvkore Saheb 
of Limbdi Adue Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
oa Maharaja 1918 Address  Por- 
ndar 


POSA, Mauxe, 180 (1911), KSM 1893, 


6, Toungoo, 18 May 1862 Edue St. Paul’s 
RCM Sch, Toungoo Asstt to Civil Officer, 
Ningya: Column II, B Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87, Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser, since 1911 Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales dunmng visit to Burma Jan. 1905. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908, 
Dist Judge, 1916 Offg Diti-iona) Sessions 
Judge, 1918 Retired, June 1918 Asstt Dir 
Recruiting, prt fo Dec 1918. Mentioned 1n 
despatches Address Thatcn 


PRADHAN Sim GOVIND BALwant, Kt BA, 


LLB, Fmance Member, Government of 
Bombay, 1928 6 May 1874, m Ramabai 
d of Mr P B Pradhan, retired Assistant 
Engineer Educ B J High School, Thana, 
Elphinstone College , and Govt Law School, 
Bombav Practised at Thana, became, 
Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907, resigned in 
1920, for 20 years a member of Thana 
Municipality , for several years ita Vice- 
President and for 7 years itselected President, 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years, was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt Cooperative Credit Bank, President 
Thana Dist Boy Scouts Movement, is one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Panshad, elected to the Bombay 
Council n 1924, re elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Distncts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency , Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28, Created 
Knight in June 1981 (Birthday Honours 
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List). Address: Balvant Bag, Thana, and 
‘* Beau Heu,” Mount Pleasant Road, Malaba: 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRAMATHANATH, BANERJEA, Professor Dr. 
M.A. (Cal.), D. Sc. Econ. (Lond.), Barrister: 
at-Law; Minto Professor of Economics. 
Calcutta University since 1920, b. Novembe1 
1879. Educ.’ at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913; 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921; Member, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
cil, 1928-30; Fellow Calcutta University ; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcutta University. 
1929-30 ; President, Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts, Calcutta University, 1929-30; 
President, Bengal Economic Society since 
1927; President, Indian Economic Conterence, 
1930. Publicatrons: A study of Indian 
Economics, (First Edition, 1911); Public 
Administration in Ancient India; Fiscal 
Policy in India; A History of Indian Taxa- 
tion; Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company; and Provincial Finance in India. 
Address : 186, Grand Trunk Road, Utarpara, 
Dist. Hughli. 


PRASAD, GANESH, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc.; 
Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society ; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
ob. 15th Nov. 1876, Hduc.:  Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science; Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra University. 
Publications : ‘‘ Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat.’ (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); “* Mathe- 
matical Research in the last bat hale o 
(Berlin, 1922); ‘‘ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics" 
(Calcutta, 1924); “An Introduction to the 
theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928); ‘‘ Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series’ (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
origina] papers published in the mathematical] 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924. Address: 
2,Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 


PRASAD, THE HON. Justice Sm JWALA, 
B.A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
25th March 1875, son of Babu Sahay, 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Mangul 
Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner. Zduc.: Arrah Zillah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University; Muir 


‘RICE, EDWIN LESSWARE, 
0.B 
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Central College and Allahabad University. 
B.A. 1st Honours and Jubilee 
Medallist 18038, LL.B., and Jubilee Bursar 

1895. Vakil, Calcutta and bad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shahabad, 1008. 
Vice- , Local Board, 1904. Member of 
Shahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government Arrah Zillah School, 1008; 
Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah, 
1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913. Fellow of Patna University. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. : 
dent, League of Educationists. President, All 
India Kayastha Conference 1915, President, 
Behar Young Men’s Institute ; Rai Saheb, 
1914; Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Justice 
in 1924. AC: Chief Justice, 1926. Ag. Chief 
Justice 1931. Address: Patna. 


PRENTICE, WILLIAM DAVID RUSSELL, M.A. 


(Edin burgh), C.S.I. (1981), C.1.E. (1928), 
I.C.8.; Member, Bengal Executive Council 
b. 5th Sept. 1877. m. Florence Mary, youngest 
ad. of J. F. Kane (died). Educ: George 
Watson’s College Fettes, Edinburgh University 
and Christ Church. Oxford. <Address: 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

B.A. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., .B.E., F.R.E.S., 
Merchant, French Consular Agent at Karachi 
since 1914. 5b. 8th July 1874. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-21 and 1929; 
Municipal Councillor, Karachi, since 1926; 
Member, Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, 
1929-80; Vice-President, Karachi Munici- 
ality, 1929. Address ;: ‘* Newcroft”, Ghizri 

ad, Karachi. 


PUDUKKOTTAI, His HicHykEss Ski BRInAD- 


AMBA DaS RAJA RAJAGOPALA TONDAIMAN 
BaHADUR, Rasa OF. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 400,504 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman breed 
for centuries, Salute 11 guns, Address; 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 


PUDUMJEE, i Abelapadrcat vat Class Sardar of 


, Bombay, &. 1841, Edue.: 
Poona Coll. under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem, of Bombay Leg, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address: Pudumiec 
House, Poona. 


'URBSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Kr. 
(1928), C.1.E. (1919), M.B.R. Non-Official 
Member, Indian gislative Assembly 
(Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant. 
b. 80th May 1870; Kdue.: Coll., 
Bombay. President, East J Cotton 
Association ; Lord Incheape’s 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, Im- 
perial Bank of India ; Member, Royal Com- 
Mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
oan Address: 11, Ridge Road, Malabar 


PURVES, RonerT Eaxrron, C.1.E.; P. W. D., 
Thomason ’ 


retired. Dd. 1859. Edue. 7 » 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng. 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907, 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 


* 
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tion Branch, 1913-14; retired, 1914; since 


as Hydraulic Eng. and ah 
. Address : clo Messrs. K il- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. =~ 


aa ees BISHOP oF; see BENZIGER, BT. BEV. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, Sie, Kr. (1931), M.A., 


D. Litt (Hon.); Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair. King George V, Professor 
of Philosophy and President, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University. 0b 
5th Sept. 1888. Educ: at the Madras 
Christian College; For some time Professor 
of Philosophy, Presidency College, Madras, 
Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in Com- 


parative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pub- 
lications : Philosophy of Rabindranath 


Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Contem- , 


porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
ibrary of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
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contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
he Times, and The Pali Mall Gazette: 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 


Meda]. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and _ re-appointed 


Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1930. 
Address : ‘* The Chalet,” Pawai Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


THE Hon. StR ABDUR, M.A., KT. 
(1919); b. September, 1867. m. Nisar Fatima 
m. Educ.: Government High School, 
Midnapore, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890; 
 pepirhib az Advocate, Calcutta; Presidency 
gistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908; Member of the R. 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to Octoher 1919. 
Publication: ‘‘ Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address: College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 


Civilisation ; article on Indian Philosophy in 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; and several others 
on Philosophy and Religion in Mind, Inter- | 
national Journal] of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, 
etc. Address : University, Waltair. 


RADHANPUR, H. H. JALALUDIN KHAN BIs- 
MILLAHKHAN BABI NAWAB SAHEB BAHADUR 
of b. 2nd April 1889 Suni Pathan. Educ: 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. S. brother 1910 
State has area of 1,150 Square miles, and 


| RAHIMTOOLA, FazZAL IBRAHIM. BA, JP., 

Member, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant 
(Messrs. Fazalbhai Ibrahim and Company, 
Limited). 6. 21st October 1895. m. 
Jainabhai, d. of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s High School and College, 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporeiion, 1919; Member, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920; its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 


{ f 0,451. 1 : 1921; Member, Advisory Committee, Bom- 

vv ah nae re aie eee Sass | bay Development Department, 1922; Member, 
Advisory Committee, appointed to advise 

RAFAEL, HENRY, THE Rzv., S.J., D.Se., | Government about Liquor shops in Bombay 


City, 1922; was appointed by Government 

on Bombay Securities Committee; Member of 

the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chan- 
ber since 1921 ; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion: representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board; Member, 
Haj Committee, 1929; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference ; President, Bombay 
Presidency Urdu Teachers’ Conference ; 
Director, Sultania Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., Director, Tata Construction Co., Ltd. ; 
represented Bombay Government on the 
Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U. P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference; Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London. Member, Legislative Council, 
1926-1930 appointed Member of the Indian, 
Tariff Board, 1930. Address: Ismail Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


RAHIMTOOLA, Sim IpranimM, K.C.8.I., C.LE 
President of the Legislative Assembly (1981) 
& May 1862; Joined his elder brother 


Mathematics (Madrid) 1905, Ph. D. (Madrid) 

1915, D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, Professor of 
Mathematica, 8b. Xavier’s College. b. 10th 
November 1885—Barcelona (Spain). Educ: 
University of Barcelona 1900-1904 ; University | 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1913- | 
1915; University of Barcelona 1915-1919. Assis- 
tant Professor (Govt. Service) University of 
Barcelona 1905-08; Joined the Society of Jesus — 
on 1st October 1908. Priest on 31st July 1918. © 
Director of the Magnetic Department—Obser- 
vatorio del Ebro (Tortosa) Spain; Professor of 
Mathematic and Mathematical Physics Insti- 
tate of Arts and Industries, Madrid, 1921-23; 
Professor of Mathematics at St. Xavier’s College 
(1924). Publications : Doctoral Thesis: Solucion 
of generalizacion del Problema de Malfatti 
(1905) ; several articles in the Spanish Mathe- 
matical Review ‘* Revista Matematica”: 
several articles in the Catalan Mathematical 
Review ‘ Arxius del Institute de Cienciesi ’’ ; 
Several articles in the Spanish Sctentific 
“Review Iberica ”; eight lectures on Theory 
of Relativity in the S h Review * Anales 
de la Sociedad de Ingenieros del Instituto 
de Madrid”. Address; St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 


RAFIUDDIN AHMAD Maoctvi, Sir, Kt. 
(1982), Bar-at-Law, J.P., Minister of Education, 
Bombay Government. Educ: Deccan College, 
Poona and University College, London. 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892: Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council . As a journalist was a regular 
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Mr Mahomedbhoy Rahinitoola in 1880 
entered Bombay Municipal Corporation 


in 1892, President of Corporation 1899 

Member of the Bombay Citv Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council 1899-1909 

Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912 

President, Fiscal Commi<sion 1921 , Membe1 
of Bonibay Executive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self Government 1918 
1923 , President, Legislative Council 1923 
1928 , Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour , President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) Address. 
Hill, Bombay. 


RAJA TRIBHOVANDAS JAGJIVANDAS, MA, 
LLB, Dewan Lunawada State 6 6 Nov 
1893 m Miss ‘aralaxmi1 R_  Khandedia 
Educ Bahadurkhanji High School Junagad 
Bahauddin College Junagad Wilson 
College Bombay and Govt Law School 
Bombay Lecturer in History in Wilson 
College 191416 Naib Dewan and Sarnyaya 


vadhish, Wankanar State, 19171920 | 
Revenue Commissioner, Junagadh State | 
1920 21 Huzur Personal Assistant and 


Revenue Minister Limbdi State, 1921 1930, 
appointed Dewan lLunawada State, 19380 
Address Lunawada, via Godhra 


RAJKOT, THAKOR SAHEB SHRI DHARMENDRA 
SINHJI LAKHAJIRAJ 
Educ ‘Rajkumar College Rajkot and High 
gate Public School Middlesex m Kunvar1 
Saheba Padmakunverba Siheba of Chhota 
Udepur on 14 May 1931 Invested with fall 
ruling powers of the State on 21st April 1931 
State has an arca of 282 square miles and 
population of 75 566 SaluteOguns Address 
Rajkot, Kathiawar 


RAJPIPLA, CAPTAIN His HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI Sir VIJAYSINH, MAHARAJA OF, K CS J 
(1925) & 1890 s to the gadi in 1915, 
Educ at Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra-Dun Enjoys permanent hereditary 
renee ot18 guns Address Raypipla, Rajpipla 

ta 


RATWADL MAJOR GENERAL RAO RAJA 
_ GANPATRAO RAGHUNATH RAO RAJA MASHIR 
IKHAS BAHADUR SAUKATJUNG CBE 
ADC Army Member Gawlior Govt and 
Inspector General, Gwalior Army , Member of 
the Council of Regency ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U P 
of Agra and Oudh b Jan 1884 m Dr 
Nagubai Joshi @ of Sir Moropant Joshi of 
Nagpur Educ Victoria College Address 
Gwalior 
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ahs Board of Studies and Member, Board 
of Studies and Faculty of Law, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Asso¢ia- 
tion since 1928, Member, Central Banking 
Inqury Committee , Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the ooperal Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, Member, All India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee 
Publecatcons Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures) Address 

Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras 


Pedder Road, Cumballa RAMAIYA, A, M A, Fellow of the Royal Eco- 


nomic Society (London). Advocate, ure ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce 8, 1894 m Kamlabai @ 
of S Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur Educ 
Madras Christian College, and Madras Law 
College Gave evidence before the Indian 
‘Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924 25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925 26), Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927 Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial Pubdisca 
tions =“ A National System of Taxation,” 

Monetary Reform in India’, “ Law 
of Sale of Goods im India” Address 
ee Vilasam, North Veli Street, Madura, 

12 


b 4th March 1910 sare Srp CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA, KT, 


Hon PhD (Fneburg), Hon LLD 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay), D Sc (Calcutta), 
F RS Hon Awarded Nobel _ Prize 
for Physics (1980), Palt Prof of Physics, 
Calcutta University b 7th November 1880 
m lLokasundarammal Educ A V N 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency Conege, 
Madras Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept 1907, Paht Prof Calcutta Univ, 
1917, Hon Secry, Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919, British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924, Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
‘lecanology, 1924 President, Indian Science 
Congress 1928, Mateucci Medalhst Rome, 
1929 , Hughes Medallist of the Royal Socety 
(1930) HKellow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon Mem Ind 
Math soc and Patna Med Assoc, Hon 
kellow, Zurich Phys Soc an 
Royal Phil Soc, Glasgow Publvwea 
ttons Experimental Investigatzons on 
Vibrations , Theory of Bowed Instruments , 
Molecular Diffraction of Light, Music 
Instruments, Xray Studies, and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which 1s conducted by him and in 
British and American journals Address 
210, Bow Bazaar Street, Calcutta 


RAMADAS PANTULU, TozE Hon V,BA, RAMACHANDRA RAO, DEWAN BAHADUR M,, 


BL, Advocate, Madras, b Oct 1873 Educ 

Madras Christian College Member, Coun 
cil of State since 1925 Leader of the Swarajist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926, 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank Iid 
(Provincial Co operative Bank of Madras) 
President, Madras Provincial Co operative 
Institute , Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of Madras University, Chairman, 


BA, BL, Kauser-1-Hind Gold Medal, 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Le tive 
Assembly, 1924-26 b Sept 1868 m M Viy- 
yamma Eaue at Presidency College, Madras 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910- 
19238, Member, Legis Assembly, 1924-26 
Member of the deputation of the All-India 
Moderates in 1919 and Member of the Lytton 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921, 
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Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924, 
President, Prohibition League 1926, President, 
All-India States Subjects Confce, 1927, 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 1930 
President, Madras Co ss eral Central Land 


Mortgage Bank, 1930 ications Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity Address Ellore, 
Madras Presidency 

RAMASWAMI AIYAR, 8m CHETPAT P, 
K.CIE (1995) BA, BL, CIE 
i 6b 12 Nov 1879, m _ Sitalakshmi, 
@ of C V Sundram Shastn and Sister 


of Justice Kumaraswam: Sastri Hdue 
Wesley College, Presidency College and Law 
College, Madras Enghsh and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman [Enrolled as Vakil, 
1908 and as Advocate, 1923 For many 
yeare momber of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee , Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University, Trustee of various, 
educationalinstitutions Secretary to Congress, | 
1917-18; connected with the National Con- | 
ress unt111918 Gave evidence before Joint 
rliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City Madras» 1920 Advocate-General, 
1920-1023, Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer 
sity of Madras, 1924, Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925 


Represented India at the League of Nations 


Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as delegate in 1927, Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928 Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928, deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928 
rr sino in the Patiala Enquiry for H H the 
raja of Patiala along with Sir Tey 
Bahadur Sapru , Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore Trichinopoly 
Constituency, 1929 Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1930, 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Comittee, 1930 Law Member, Governor 
Generals Executive Council, 1931 Publi 
cations Vanous pamphlets and articles on 
Financial and Literary topics Address 
The Grove Cathedral Madras, and DeLisle, 
Ootacam 


und 

AMESAM, THE Hon. MR. JUSTICE VEPA 
B.A., B.., Judge, High Court, Madras 2b 
27 July 1876. m. Lakshminarasamma,. Educ 

Hindu Coll, Vizagapatam , Presidency Coll , 
Madras, and Law Coll, Madras Practised 
as H Court Vakil at Visagapatam from 
1806 1900 , at Madras 1900-1920 , Govt 
Pleader, 1916-20, appointed Judge, 1920 
Address . Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, dras. 


\MPAL, Raja; eos KUTLERR. 


\MPUR, His HIGHNESS ALIJAH FARZAND-I- 
DILPIZIR-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, 


UD-DAULAG, NASIR-UL-MULK, AMIR-UL- 


RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR, K 


Toor 


Umea, NAWAB SAYFD MOHAMMAD Raza ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, MUSTAID JuNG 0 17th 
Nov 1906 Succeeded 20th June 1930 State 
has area of 892 54 square miles and popula- 
tion 464,919 Permanent Salute 15 Guns. 
Address Rampur State, U P 


RANGACHARIAR, DEWAN BAHADUR TIRUVER- 
KATA, BA,BL,C.LE. (1925), MLA aimee 
1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras 6 1865, m. 
Pornnamma!, @ of S, Rajagopala Alyengar of 
Srirangam Educ S P G College, Tri- 
chinopoly, Law College, Madras School- 
master for $ years, enrolled as Vakul, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll , 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 

1908 , Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 

1919, Member, Indian Bar Committee , Mer- 

cantile Marine Committee , Esher Committee, 

Llected Dy President, Leg Assembly, 

Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 

deputation at London with the Colouia] Office, 

Preudent, Telegraph Committee, 1921, 

Member, Frontier Committee, Chairman, 

Madras Publicity Board Represented India 

at the opening by H RK H the Duke of York 

of the Federa} Parhament at Canberra, Aus- 
traha, 1927, Chairman, Indian Cmemato 
graph Committee, 1928 Vice Chairman, 

Madras Bar Council Publications A book 

on Village Panchayats Addres. Ruitherdon 

House, Vepery, Madras 


RANGANATHAM, Arcot, BA, BL, Minister 
for Development, Madras & 29 June 1879 
Educ Chnstian and Law Colleges, Madras 
Entered Government Service in 1901, resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915 entered Legis 
lative Counci) in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1023 and 1926 Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924 Minister for Develop- 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1928, 
Hon Secretary, Young Men» Indian Asso 
ciation, Madras, from 1916, Hon Organising 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, Reconstruction 
League, 1928 Publications Editor, “ Praja 
bandhu,’’ a Telugu Magazine devoted to the 
education of the Flctorate, Author of 
‘ Indian Village—as it i ’ dddress Shanti 
Kunj, Adyar Madras § 


RANGASWAMI TYENGAR, A, BA (1897) 
B.L (1901), Editor The Hundu, Madras 6 
1877 Edue Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency Coll, Madras Clerk in the Chief 
Secretariat , practised as a pleader in Tanjore 
jomed The Hindu, then bought and took up 
the editorship of The Swadesamdran, and from 
1928 has been Editor of The Hindu Elected 
to the second and third Legis Assembly 
Secretary, All India Swara) Party, 1925 27 
eile Secretary of the Congreas, 1926-27 


walions The Indian Constitution 
Address, 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore, 
Madras 


V, Land- 
holder. 6.1886 Member of the old impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi 
dency, Member, Council of State, 1920 25; 
ele representative of the Legislative 
Assembly from 1926 and again by the Madras 
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Landlords, and a Congressman of the Nationa: 
list Party. Connected with the foundin; 
and management of National College, Trichino 
poly; President of the Chittur Conference | 
Chairman of the Madras Prov. Confce. 
and Trichinopoly Dist. Confce. Member o: 
the Council of State again from 1930 
President, Madras, Provincial Conference. 
1926; Chairman,  Srirangam Municipal 
Council 1927-29 and President, Board o: 


Trustees, Srirangam Temple. Address 
Vasudeva Vilas, Srirangam, Madras Pres! 
dency. 


RANJITSINHJI : see Nawanagar. 


RANKIN, THE HON, CHIEF JUSTICE SIR GEORGE 
CLAUS, KT. (1925), High Court, Calcutta. 0. 
12th, August 1877, m, Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1004. Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery 1016-18, Ad- 
dress : 9, Bengal Club, Calcutta 


RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, B.A (Bom.), 1908; 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French atthe Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. 6. 24 September 
1888. mm. Miss B. R. Kothare, da. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.; Elphin- 
stone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof. of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Prof. 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation; 
Member of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts Association; Fellow of the 
Bombay University; Honorary Second Lt. 
in the University Training Corps. Address: 
847, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 


RATLAM, Cot. H. H. 8tR SaszaAN  SINGHII, 
K.C.8.1., K.C.V.0., A.D.C. to H.B.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutlam. db. 13th Jan. 1880. S, father (Sir 
Rantit Singhji, K.C.1.E.), 1893; m. 1902, d. of 
H. H. Maharao of Kutch. one s. Maharaj 
Kuwar Lokendrasingji. 0. 9 Nov. 1927 
and 3 daughters; descended from younger 
branch of Jodhpur family, and 

moral supremacy over Kajput Chiefs in 
Malwa; served European War (France) 
from April 1915 to May 1918, mentioned 
in despatches; presented with Croix 
d’officier of the Legion d‘Honneur. Served 
Afghan War. 1919; Member of Managing 
Committee, Mayo College, Ajmer; Mem., 
Managing Committee, Daly College, Indore ; 
Vice-President, Central India Rajputra 
Hitakarini Sabha. Salute 15 guns, Ad- 
dress; Ranjit Bilas Palace, Rutlam, 


RAWLINSON, Hoan Guoney, ay omc 
Decean College, Poona; Fellow, Bombay 
University. 5.12th May 1880: m, 1910 


BAY, 8m PROFULLA CHAND 


READYMONEY, 


BREED, Sm STANLEY, K1., 
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Rose, only d. of Lé.-Col. J. F. Fitepatrick, 
IMS, .: Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; B.A., lst Class 
ia English end Classica, Royal College, Co 
n Engiish and Classics, oO- 
lombo, 1008-08 ; Hare’ University — Prise, 
1908. Entered 1.2.8. as Professor of Eng- 
ag, PHaeiaal, Guj Goll, hun fabad. 
Ag. pal, ara Ms 

1914; ditto. Deccan College, 1915; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916; Princi- 
pal, atak Col., Dharwar, 1917-28. Publica- 
tions: Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies; Shi- 
vaji, the Maratha; Intercourse between 
India and the West; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala and Ovington’s Voyage 
to Surat; cory of Napier’s Rifles ; 
Contributor to Vols. II and IV, Cambridge 
ary of India. Address: Deccan College, 
oona. 


RA, KT., O.3.E., D.Sc. 
Edin.), Ph. D.(Cal.), Patit Prof. of Chemistry, 

niv. Goll. of Sc. Calcutta, 6. Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. : Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgn, D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 ; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College of Scisnce, 
Calcutta. 


Sm JEHANGR COWASJI 
JEHANGIR; see JEHANGIR, 


K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow, Editor, The Times of India, 

bay, 1907-1923. 6. Bristol, 1872. wm. 
1901, Lilian, @ 


. of John fof Te of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times o Indio 1897 ; 
Bp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle t famine districts of India, 
1909; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ez. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Presa Confce., 1909, Address: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, FE. C. 


REID, COLONEL CARTWRIGHT, C.B. (June 1917), 


M. Inst. C.E., Engineerin Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour. 6. 7 Nov., 1864. m. "Salle ealy d. 
of late Henry Miller. Edue.: Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asatt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke ’ 
Esquimalt and Chatham . Was Superingen 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and 

and vag Engineer-in-Chief A y 
Lt.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Porte; Acted as a Consultant to 
Oalow Trust in connection with pro- 
posed King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re: Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admizeity 
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(1921) for construction of V patam 
Harhbo 


ur. Address: Vizagapatam rbour, 
Vizagapatam, 


REID, RopeRT Nem, MA (Oxon), CIF, 
1930,  Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1924 
Chiet Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
&’ 15 July 1883 m Amy Helen er 
1000 Educ. Malvern and Brasenose Coll , 
Oxford ICS 1906, arrived in India 1907, 
Asst Magte, Bengal, Under-Secretary, 

‘ 1911-14, ITABO, 1916-18, Magte and 
Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927 28, Com- 
inissioner, Rayshahi Division, 1930 , Offg 
Chief Secretary, 1930-31 Address Writer's 
foes Calcutta, The Warren, Thorpeness, 
uffo 


REILLY, HENRY D’ARCY CORNELIUS, Judge 
of the Madras High Court 6b 15th January 
1876 m to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) due Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford Indian Civil 
Service (Madras), arrived November 1899, 
Registrar of the High Court, 1910-1913, 
District and Sessions Judge 1916 Address 
The Albany, College Road, Madras, 8S W 


REMEDIOS, Monsianok JaMES Dos, BA, 
JP (Oct 1918), Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
Saat Chaplain, St leresas Chapel and . 
Principal, St Icresas High School, since | 
1904 6 9th August 1875 Educ at St 
Xavier’s College and at the Papal Seminary, . 
Kandy, Ceylon Address St Leresa’s Chapel, | 
Girgaum, Bombay 


RESHIMWALE, KSHAVARAO GOVIND, BA 
(Allahabad), ‘Revenue Minister, Holkar | 
State 6 April1879 Educ St Xavier's High © 
School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad Revenue Trainmg in Central 
Provinces, worked in Settlement Depart 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- ' 


08 , then as Inspecting Settlement Officer mm . 


1910 , then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector) Director, 
Land Records, then as Settlement Officer 
Was awarded the title ot Musahib i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Biithday Durbar of H H 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II 
in 1930 Address Nandlalpura, Indore 
City 

REWA, His HIGHNkSs MAHARAJADHIRAJA SIR 
(xULAB SINGH BAHADUR, GCIE, KCSI 
Maharaja of, 6 12th March 1903 m Her 
Highness the Princess of Jodhpur Educ 
Hon ollege, Indore Address Rewa, Central 
In 


REYNOLDS Srp LEONARD WILLIAM, BA. 
(Oxon), KCILE (1931), CSI_ (1928), 
CIE, (1911), MC (1026) President 
of Council of Regency, Jaipur State. 6 
26 Feb 1874 m_ Blanche Mortlock Lias, 
1919. Educ Bradfield Coll, Exeter Coll, 
Oxford. I.C.S 1898; Asstt. Collector, Alisha- 
bad Div., U.P., 1902; Asatt to the AGG in 
Central India 1902-07, Asstt. Secretary, Foreign 
Department, Government of India, 1908 , Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
Department, 1911, Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1916, Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1018, President, Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State, Rajputana, 1924-27 


Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 1927. 
Address: The Residency, Mount Abu. 


RIVETT CARNAC, HERBERT GORDON, British 


Trade Agent, Gyantse, Tibet b 13 Feb 1892 
8rd son of John Thurlow Rivett Carnac, retired 
D I G of Pohce m June 1925, Cushla, 
er d of Lt-Colonel R 8S Pottinger Educ 
Bradfield Col (Berks) and R M C Entered 
Army, 1911 Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst Political 
Officer, Amara , Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923, Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur, Assistant to A G G Madras 
States Agency, November 1927, 1s Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, 2 
Thereafter A P A Southern States of Central 
India and Alwar, Maupur, Under-Secretary 
to the Resident at yderabad Address 
Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, Deccan 


RIVETT-OARNAC JOHN THURLOW, retired Dy 


Inspr.-General of Police, Eastern Bengal sna 
Assam, 2nd 3, of late Charles Forbes ‘Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.s. of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. 6. 1856. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, @. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served im 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), andin Chin 
Lushai expedition, 1889 90 (clasp), Address , 
Shillong, Assam. 


BIVINGTON, Rev, 


CROIL STANSYELD 

Kaisar--Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priestin Diocese of Bombay; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, b. London, 
1853. Edue.: Rugby; Solicitors Examina;- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1878  Publeations: Commentaries on the 
Paaims, 3t. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of S 
Mark (all in Marathi) Address. Betgert- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 


spars SON, Siz SyDNzY MappDooK, KT., Chief 


ce, High Court, Burma (1922). 8 3 Dec. 
1865. Adwe.: Hereford Cath, Sch, Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920, Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922, Address: 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 


RODGER, SIR ALEXANDER, AT (1980), OBE, 


(1919) , Inspector General of Forests to the 
Government of India b 11 Aug 1875 
Education Blairlodge and Coopers Hill, 1 FS 
in Burma and India Joined m Burma 1898, 
served under Munitions Board, 1916 1920 , m 
charge of Burma Eahibit at Wembley, 
1922 24, Inspector General ot Forests, 1926 
Publicattons Hand book of Forest Products 
of Burma, List of Trees, Shrubs, etc, in 
Burma , many other forest pamphlets and 
papers Address Dehra Dun, U P 


ROTHERA, Sm Pgrcy, Kt, M. Inst CE, 


MICE (India), OBE (Military Division) 
and mentioned in despatches (1918) . Agent, 
South Indian Railway. 3. 9th February, 
1877. m Miss L 8S. Legrice Educ : Rugb 
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School. 


Railway to London. Joined South Indian 
Railway, 1898. Publications : Awarded 
Telford and Indian Premier by Institute of 
Civil Engineers 1912 for paper on Erection of 
Girders for large span bridges. Address : 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 


LOUSE, Sin ALEXANDER MAODONALD, Kr. 1930, 
C.LE.,F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912; 
two 8. Educ.: St. Paul’s Sch.; RB.LE.C., 
Cooper’s Hill. Address: Delhi. 


ROW, Diwan Banapvur RaGHunaTaHa Row 
RAMACHANDRA, C.S.I., 6b. 27 September 
1871. Educ.: Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt. of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address: Madras, 


ROWLANDS, WItiIAM SHAW, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. 0. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m, Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education ; 
Beaumaris , Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon,, Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, ‘since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.R.O., attached to ist 
Vith Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
teons . A Guide to General English (with N. A. 
Naviekar); Commentaries on Newman’s 
‘““Idea of a University’? and Walker’s 
“* Selected Short Stories.’’ Address . Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 


ROY, Rr. Rey. AUGUSTIN, Bishop of Coilmba- 
tore since 190¢. &. France, 1863. Addres:. | 
Catholic Cathedral, Colmbatore. 


ROY, St GANENDRA PROSAD, KT. (1928), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; 0. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Mertha, 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: Cooper's 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on ist Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on ist Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on Ist Feb. 
1920; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
Ist December 1922 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924: Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address: Simla. 


ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VACHASPATI. 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. b. April 
1862. Educ.: St. Xavier's College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Exrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 18838, 
enrolled Advocate, 1924; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1806-1900 ; Member, 


RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, LAURENCE 
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Served articles with the late Mr. Ed. 
Parry, C.E., on extension of Great Central 


Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Councilin Feb. 1921; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; introduced 
the Benga] Primary Education Bil) in the 
Bengal is, Counci] and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
institute of Science; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association : member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications: (1) *°A 
History of the Native States of India’; a 
Loca! Self-Government in Bengal; Financia! 
Condition of Bengal; ‘ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc, Address : Behala, Calcutta. 


| RUNCHORELAL. SiR CHINUBHA! MADHOW- 


LAL, Second Baronet, cr, 19138. 05. 18 
April 1906. s. of ist Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chunilal! Khushalrai. S. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, @d. of Javerla! Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to recelve a 
Baronetcy). Heir: Son. Udayan, 6. 25 July, 
1929. Address: ‘‘ Shantikunj”, Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 


FRE- 
DERIC, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation. 6.10, 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance: two s. one d. Educ.: University 
College, Oxford; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912; travelled Canada and U.S.A. 
1913; Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919; on 
special daty with the Government of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America: 
Officia] Historian of the Indian Tour of H.B.H. 
the Prince of Wales,1921-22: Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference. Publications: History of 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari: A Sixteen- 
th Century Empire Builder: India under 
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Company and Crown, India in 1917-18, 
India in 1919: India in 1920. 
1921-22 , India 1n 1922-23, 23-24, 1924-25, 
General Editor, ‘‘ India of Today ” and India’s 
Parhament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seg Address The 
Old House, Westcott. Surrey. 


RUTNAGUR, SornaBJI MUNCHERJI, JP 
MRSA (Lond), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, 6. 21 January 1865. m 7th Jan 
1893 Dhunbai M. Banajt Educ : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 


traiming as mill manager in local cotton mills , 


Founder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890 Publications ‘‘ Electri- 
city in India ’”’ (1912). ‘‘ Bombay Industries 

The Cotton Mills”? (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by H. E Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; ‘“ Men and Women of India” 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras Joint 
Kditor, Indian Munievpal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903) Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ‘‘ Bombay 
Samtary Association inaugurated by H E 
the Governor in 1903 Nommated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
m 1918 Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M C Rutnagur & Co since 1890 4ddress 

Perrv Ruad, Bandra, Bombay 


RY4N Tuomas CIL, (1918), Director 
General Posts and ‘Jelegiaphs b 8 Feb 
1879 mm Ldith ad of the late Howird 
Stanley Hduc Chistian Biothers ( ollege, 
Cork, and RIE College Coopers Hull In 
Indian Public Works Rulways, Iinance, 
Munition and Stores Department, Industries 
and Labour and Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ments Address New Delhi and Simla 


ABNIS, RAO BAHADUR SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 
V, Kt. (1925), BA, CIE 6.1 April 1857 
Educ Rajaram HS, Kolhapur, Elphinstone 
Coll. Bombay Ent. Educ. Dpt, held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer, 
Kolhapur, Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898- 
1925, 1etued (1926) Hon Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Kolhapur 1931, 
fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
society, Bombay Br, President of the | 
llakha Panchayat (District Local Boaid), 
Kolhapu1, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of holhapur Ltd Address 
Kolhapur, Shahupuri 


ACHSE, FREDERIC ALEXANDER, B A (Cantab ), 

( ITE, (1930), Member Board of Revenue, 
Bengal b 27 Teb 1878 m Hilda Margaret 
Gatey, d ot Joseph Gatey, K C Educ  Liver- 
pool College and Caius College, Cambridge 
settlement Ofhver, Mvmensingh and Director, 
Land Records, and Rev Secretary Pubdh- 
catvons ‘‘Mymensingh District Gazetteer ’’ 
Address C/o Gundlay & Co, Calcutta 


SADIQ HASAN, S, BA, Bar-at-Law, Mem- 
ber, Legis Assembly, President of Messrs, 
K. B Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co, Carpet 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Hduc Amritsar, 
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Lahore and London President, Anju nan 
Islamia, Amritsar, President, Lum»>den 
Club, Amritsar, takes active interest m 


Moslem education and political movements , 
President, Punjaband N W FI Provimce Post 
Officeand R M S$ Association 1924 25 Presi- 
ded over All India Voslem Kashmiri Confer- 
ence, 1928, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Mushm Bank, Lahore Address Amritsar 


SAGRADA, Bt. REV. EMMANUEL; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909. 6. Lodi, 1860. Address 
Toungoo, Burma. 


| SAHA, MeaunaD, DSc, FRS, FASB, F 


3 

Inst P , Head of Physics Dept Allahabad 
Univ 6 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Dist 
Educ Dacca and Presidency College Calcutta 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta Univ, 1916, Premchand Rovchand 
Scholar, 1918 , worked at the Imperial College 
of Science Tondon 1921 22 and in Berlin, 
Khaira Prof of Physics Calcutta Univ 19238, 
Piof of Phvsics, Allahabad Univ 1923, 
Life Member of Astronomical society of brane 
Foundation Fellow of Inst of Phvsius , Fellow 
of Rov Soc (1927), Indian Representative 
at Volta Centenary, Coms 1927 Fellow, 
Asiatiu Soc of Bengal 1930, founded U P 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pre 
sident 1931 Dean of Svlence Faculty, 
Allahabad Unix , 1931 Publications On the 
Lundamental Law of Llectric Action deduced 
trom the Theury of Relativity, 1918, On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 , Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918 
Theory of Thermal lonisition and Physical 
Theory ot Thermal Spectra, 1921-22, Ex 
planation of Comples Spectia of Compounds, 
1927 New Xuiays 1932, and numerous 
Scientific papers, English Continental and 
American Address Phvsics Laboratories, 
Allahabad Universit, Allahabad 


SATLANA, HIS HIGHNESS RAJA SAHIB BHARAT 
DHARMA NIDHI DILEEP SINGH BAHADUR OF. 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919 m. first tothe d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and afterher death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Mejain Udai- 
pur Edic * Mavo College. Ajmer, Silnte 11 
guns General Secretary, All-India Kshatriya 
Mahasabhi President ot Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society Address Saulana, C P. 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
Berar), 6. 1864. Educ. : St. Francis de Sale’s, 

agpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Kxtra Asstt. Commuastoner , 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission , 
Official! Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P. Council, 
Address : Akola. 


SAKLATVALA, Nownros1 Bapust, 0.1.8.(1928) 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. 5 10 
Sept. 1875, m. Goolbai, d. of Mr. Hormasyi 5. 
Batlivala. Educ.: at St. Xavier’s College. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
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1916 , Employers’ Delegate from India to the: 
International Labour Conference, Geneva 
1921,Member, Legislative Assembly,represent 
ing Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1922. 
Address Bombay House, I ort, Bombay 


SAKLATVALA, SORABJI DoOBABJI, BA 
Director Tata Sons Ltd 0b March 1879 
m Meherbaid of late Major Divecha I. M 
S , Educ at St Xaviers College , Chairman 
Bombay Millowners Association 1324 Vice 
President Jndian Central Cotton Committee 
1929 80) wd 193031 Member Advisory 
Boaid of the Council of Agricultural Research 
Addres Bombay House Lort Bombay 


SI JOHN Ir COLONEI SE HE NR} 
BKAtcHAMP KCI CBL Agent to the 
Governor (reneril and Chief Commissioner 


Baluchistin 6 26 Aug 1874 m Olive d 
of Colonel © Herbert CSI 1907 bkdue 
Sandhuist Ent Army 1893 Address 
Quett i 


SAMALDAS, LALUBHAI see LALUBHAI 


SAMIULLAH KHAN, W BA LLB High 
Court Pleider Vice President Government 
Press Employees Union (1929 1930) 
b 1889 m Miss Irasunnisa A Jalil 
Educ MAO College, Ahgarh Worked on 
Many war committees dumng the war , 
Secy, Prov Khilafat Committee, CP 

» 192024, Secy, we High School 
Nagpur (1923), Vice Presdt , Nagpur Muni 
cipal Committee, 192128, one of the 
secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its start, was Member, All India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commit 
tee from 1921 23, non co operated from practice 
from 1921-23 a member of Swara) party 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924 26 Whip 
of the Swaraj} Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Committce of the Anjuman High 
School Institute smce 1915 Hon Secretary 
District Bar Association Nagpur since 1927 
President Ratlwav Mail Service Association 
(Branch) Nigpur (1926) Address Sadir 
Bazar Nagpur € P 


SAMTHAR, H H Manaraya Sip Bir SINGH 
DEO, MAHARAJA OF, K.C.LE. 0b. 8 Nov 
cena S. 1896. Address Samthar, Bundel 


SANKARANARAYANA AYYAR, 8, MA 
BL, Advocate ‘lmnevelly b 14 May 1896 
Educ Presidency Coll Madras Law Colleges 
Madras and Trivandrum Graduated i Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922 m Rukmani Amma] 
of Kodangudi, Tan) Dist (1926) Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tuinnevelly Distmct Pro 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Dist 
Winner of SPC A Gold Medal 1920 Special 
Lecturer Elementary Teachers’ Confce at 
Tinnevelly, 1923 Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’sConfce , 
1924 Witness, Tamil University Committee 
1927 , Author of several articles on Meta- 
pb cs. Law and Education, as ‘‘ Do Finite 

viduals have a substantive or an Adjecti- 

val Mode of Being” ‘‘ Maintenance to a 

widow—Quantum and Style of Life,” ‘‘ The 
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Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indsan 
Kducational Institutions,” etc Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ Act Madras Hindu Religious 
kndowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature Address amindar of Nay- 
Inaragaram V\annarpet Linnevelly 


SA4NKARAN NAIR SIR CHEITUR At cr 
191. C1lL 1904 BA, BL, Member, 
Council of State (1920) 06 11 July 1857 
hdue Madris Presidency College High 
Court Vakil Govt Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor to the Govt of Madris Advocate 
General Judge High Court Mudras for 
Many vears a Member of Madi is Legislative 
Counci] President ot the Indian WN itional 
Congress at Amraot: President o* the Indian 
Socli] Conterence it Madras President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition Midras 
Founder and for some time Lditor Madras 
Review Madras Law Journal ind Daily 
Newspaper Madrus Standard Member of 
(governor Generals kxecutive Council in 
India 19151919 Member of Council of the 
Secretirv of State for Indl. 1919 1921 
Elected Member Council of State, Novr 1920 
Chairman, Central Legislature (Committee 
with Simon Commission 1928 Publications 
Contributed articles to English periodicals 
author of “Gand and Anarchy Address 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 


SANT, MAHARANA SHRI JOERAWARSINHJI, 
Raza OF, 6 24 March 1881; S 1896. Address 
Sant Rampur Rewa hanthi Agency 


SAPRU, Sin 1EJ BAHADUR, M A,LLD,,K.OSJ 
(1923). 6 8 Dec. 1875 Widower. Educ. Agra 
College, Agra Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 , Member, U.P Leg Coun- 
cll, 1913-16, Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- 
cil, 1916-20 , Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919, Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selbornes Committee 
in London, 1919 , Member, All-India stay 
Committee (1906-1917), Presdt , U P. Poli- 
tical Confce., 1914, Presdt ,U.P. Social Confce. 
(1913), Presdt , U P Liberal League, 1918-20, 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ , 1910 1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, fe- 
tired (1922) Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1923) presided over the 
All India Libera} kederation, Poona (1928), 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications has contnbuted frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics , 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904-1917. 
Address. 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI 
8m, KOIE., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 


SARKAR, Sir JADUNATH, Kt, MA, CIE, 
MLC (Bengal, 1929) (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal) Hon Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1928), 
Member of the Indian Hist Record Comn 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bom, 


SARMA 
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Br RAS; Vice Chancellor Calcutta Univer- 
sity 192628 Indian Educational Service 
(ret )5 10 December 1870 m Kadambin! 
Chaudhum Educ Presidency Coll Ca} 
cutta Some time Univ Professor of 
Modern Indian History Hindu University 
of Benares (1917 19) Sir W Mever Lecturer 
(Madras University) 1928 Reader in 
Indian History Patna University (1920 
22) and1931 Publicatrons India of \urangzib 
Statistics Topography and Roads (1901) 

History of Aurangzib 5 Vols Shivaji and 
His Times Mughal Administration Studies 
11 Mughal India Anecdotes of Aurangzib 

Chaitanya His Life and Teachings Econo 
mics of British India India Through the 
Ages Edited and continued W _  Irvines 
Later Mughals, 2 Vols Address Auckland 
Road, Darjeeling 


Sir B NARASIMHA, KCSI b Jan 
1867 Educ Hindu Coll Vizagapatam 
Rajamundry Coll and Presy Coll Madras 
Subsequently teacher Professor and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras Law 
Member ot Governor Generals Fxecutive 
Couneil, 1920 29 President Railway Rates 
aS tOry Committes 1926) Address Cal 
cu 


SARMA S h BA BL Pleader } 4 April 
1880 Fdue S P G College Trichinopoly 
Tounded the Wednesday Reirew mm 1900 and 
Asstt Iditor till 1917 Asstt Lditor and lea 
der writer Indu Prakash Bombay 1906 07 
Witness, Roval Commission On Indian Cur 
rency and TFimance (1919) and Indian Taxa 
tion Inquiry Committee (19.4) Publica 


trons Monetary Problems A Note on 
the Rise of Prices in India , The Ex 
change Crisis and Towards Swara) 


Address Teppakulam P O Trichinopoly 


SARVADHIRARS Sim DFvA PRASAD ht 
(ITE CBF WMA BT (Calcutta) LLD 
(Aberdeen) ILD (St Andrews) Suriratn 
Navadwin) Vidyiratnakhar (Dacei) Vidya 
udhikar (Bhatta palli) Bangaratna 
(Benue ) Jnin Sindhu (Purl) Advocate and 
S dlicatol ] ellow Cilcutta TU niversity 
Benires Dacea and Delhi Universities Dean 
Laculty of Law and late Vice Chan and Dean 
Laculty of Arts Calcutta Univ late Mem 
of Council of State late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly and Bengal Council ¢ 
1862 m 1883 Nagendranandini 2 s Nirmal 
{BT ) and Nihhel (MB) and3d Nalin 
\thar and Niraja Educ §Ramsheshwar 
ore, Sansknt College Hare and Howrah 
hools Presidency College Calcutta lor 
several years Mem of Mun Corpn of 
Calcutta Mem of Imp Iib Vice President 
Calcutta Rotary Club, WM Lodge Anchor 
ind Hope Trustee Imp Museum Pres 
various litetury, social and philanthropic 
gacieties and President Calcutta Licensing 
Board Calcutta lemperance Federation 
Anti Smohing sper The Refuge’ , Calcutta, 
University Corps mmuittee Incorporated 
Societ} of Law, Vice President, Indian Associa 
tion und National Council] of Education 
Sahitya Parishad Asiatic Society and 
President, Calcutta University Institute 
late Mem J ytton Com (Ton! ) and Paddiso: 


: SASTRI SIR 


SASTRI THE RT 
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Com South Africa Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations 
Geneva Has travelled much. all 
overIndia Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta I niv at the Congress of 
the Umiv of the Fmpire held in England 
Publications Notes and Extracts 

Three Months in Europe Prabash Patra, 
Travelsin South Africa Address Prasadpur 
20 Suri Lane Calcutta Clubs, Calcutta and 
National Liberal India 


SASSOON Sim (CLLIOE) VICTOR 3rd Baronet, M 


LA er 1909, 6 30 Dec 1881 2 of 2nd Baronet 
and Jeontine, d of A Levy 8s, father 1924 
Fduc Harrow Trinity College, Cambridge 
Chairman E D Sassoon &Co, Ltd, etc, 
late Capt, R Al Address Bombay 


CALAMUR VEERAVALLI 
AUMAPASAMI KT (1924) b July 1870 
Fduc_ Presidency 1nd Law Colleges Madras 
BA (1890) BL (1893) Vakil 1894 Judge 
Small Causes Court 1900 1906 Judge Madras 
City Court 19061912 Dhustrict and Session 
Judge Ginjam 19121914 Member of the 
Rowlatt Committee 1918 Chairman Labour 
Committee 1920 Judge Vadris High Court 
1914 Member (Criminal Procedure Code 
Committee 1917 Offig Chief Justice Madras 
Hich Court July 1926 to May 1926 Retired 
July 1980 4ddress Kalamur House 
Madras VE 


Hon VY S_ SRINIVASA 
CH (1930) 5 sept 22 1869 
it humbhikonam Started life as a 
School mister jomed the Servint» of India 
Society 1n 1907 succeed dthe hte Vr G@ Ah 
Gohhale in its Presidentship in 191» “ember 
Madras Legislative Counal 191316 elected 
from Madris Presidency t> Imperial Legis 
Council 191620 Closely associated with 
Mr Wonta.u during his tour in Indiv 1n 1918 

Member Southborough Commuttee gave evl 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Commuttee 
on Indiin Reform Bil 1919 served on 
Indian Ralwiv Committee represented 
Indi. at Imperial (onfec 1921 and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce on the reduction 
of naval armament durmng the same year 
Appointed Privy Councilor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 

undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re 
presentative of Governmenu* of Juda, 1922 , 
ected Member Council of State, 1921 
delivered the hamala I ectures to the Calcutta 
University on the Rights and Duties ot 
Indian Citizenship simce published in book 
form High Commussioner for India m South 
Africa 1927 29 Member Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929 Address Servants of India 
Societs Bombay or Poona 


PC 1921 
Edue 


SAUNDERS COLONEL Maoan, DSO, Offg 


Director, Military Operations, Army Head 
quarter India 6, 9 Nov. 1884. m Marjory 
of Francis Bacon Edue . Malvern College 
RMA., Woolwich Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut , Indian Army, 1907, 
Capt, 1932, Major, 1918, Bt.Lieut -Col , 
1919, Col 1928, in India till 1914 except for 
a yearin Ruesta, Staff Capt ,2nd Royal Naval 
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Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgrim and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from Ist landing to evacuation, GS O 
3in Egypt to March 1916 , Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917, Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18, GSO, 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen 
Dunsterville’s Mission through N. Persia 
to the Caucasus 1918; GSO 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H Q British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, DSO 
Bt-Lt-Col), PSC. Camberley, 1920, 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 , 
D. —., Army Headquarters 1924-29 
Address. General Staff, Army Headquartera 
(India), Simla 


SAWANTWADI, His HIGHNESS CaPTAIN KHEM 
Sawant V alias BAPUsAHEB BHONSLE, RAJE 
BAHADUR SARDESAI GAHEB OF. 5b Aug. 20th 
1897 m Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda. Educ; Malvern College, England 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct 1917 to March 1919, attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th §Mahrattas Ad 
dress ¢ Sawantwad! 


SALI D MOHAMMAD Sahibzada Sir Mehr Shah 
\awib, Member Council of State Llected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at 
the age of 25 elected twice as member of the 
(ouncil of State, A delegate to the Round 

» lable Conference Address Jaial, Pur Shari, 
Jhelum District Punjab 


sCHUSTER, THE HONBLE SIR GEORGE 
LRNEST ACSI, (1931) KCMUG (1926) 
( BE MC HEinance Member Government of 
India & 1881 m 1908 Hon Gwendolen 
¢ of Lord Parker of Waddington, two s 
Lducated Charterhouse (Scholar), New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioner) 
lst Class 1n Greats 1903 Bar at Law 1900 

partner mm Schuster Son & Co , and Director 
of numerous companies, 1906 1914, served 
Luropean War 191418, with Q O Oxford 
shire Hussars and on staff in France, North 
Russia 1919, AA, and QMQ Murmansk 
(despatches fourtimes MC CBE Order of 
St Vladimir), travelled Central LKurope to 
report on economic conditions for Anglo 
Danubian Association, Ltd 1920, Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of International 
Credits under League of Nations, 1921, 
Member of Advisory Committee to 
Treasury under Trade Facilities Act, Financial 
Secretary, Sudan Government 1922-27, 
Chairman of Advisory Committee to Colo 
nial Secretary on East Afncan Loans 

Economic and Financial Adviser, Colonial 
Office 192728 Member of East African 
Commission 192728 Address Govern- 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla 


SEAL, SiR BRAJENDRANATH, Kt, MA., Ph. 
D,DS8c, Vice Chancellor, Mysore Univer 
sity, 1920 30 Piof of Mental and 
Moral Science Calcutta Univ 1914 1920 
Extra Member of Council Mysore Government 
1925-26, b 3 Sept 1864 Educ Gen Assem- 
Dly’s Institution, Calcutta University Del, 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899, opened 
discussion at lst Univ Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921, Mem, Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ Reg, 10905, 


SEN, JITENDRANATH, 


SETH RaAt! 
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Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committe, 1922 23 Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co efficients of Num- 
bers, Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity , Race Origins, etc. Address 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta 


M.A.; Calcutta Univ 
Sen. Prof. of Phy. S8c., City Coll., since 1903 
b, 1875, m. 1899. Edue. Hindu Sch , Preai- 
dency Coll ; a Col}. and Sc. Assoc ,Calcutta 
Publwations: Elemen Wave Theory of 
Light end other smal} books Address 

City College 102/1 Amherst Street Calcutta 


3 ETALVAD, SIB CHIMANLAL HARILAL, K.C LE 


(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay 

b July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d@ of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad 

Edue Elphinstone College, Bombay 

Pleader, High Court, Bombay , Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918, Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 , Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 , Member, Executive Counc! 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan 1921 to June 
1923, and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929, Address. Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bom bay 


SETALVAD, Rao BAHADUR CHUNILAL Hak! 


LAL, CIE, Bar,-at-Law, formerly Chiet 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address 
Bombay. 


BAHADUR KUNWAR BIS 
BSc MLC FCS 
(London) MRAS (London), Ialuqdar 
of Muizuddinpur Edue at Canning 
College, Lucknow Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U P Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan, 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars’ Schoo! Lucknow, ‘Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur , 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U P, 
Member of U P Cattle breeding Committee , 
Member of U P_ Agricultural Research 
Comittee Membcr of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee Sitapur Member of the 
Fxecutive Committee of British Indian Asso 
dation of Oudh Member of the Local Provin 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen 
tatives ot British Indjin Association of Oudh, 
Membtrof tT  P Finance Committee 1928 29 
Member of C P Simon Committee Delegate 
to the Indian Round lable Conference 1n 
London Hony Special Magistrate Gave 
evidence before the Indian Jaxation Enquiry 
Committee 1n192» 4ddress hotia, Biswan 
District Sitapur, Oudh 


HESHWAR DAYAL 


SETHNA, TH: Hon Siz PHIROZE CURSETIJEE, 


KT, BA,J.P.,0.B.E (1918), Member, Council 
of State, 6. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Bun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Past 
President Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants Chamber Address 

Canadi Bwiding, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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SLTURATNAM IYER, THE HoN Mr M B, 
Minister for Development, Madras Govern 
ment b 2nd January 1888 Edue National 
High School and St Joseph’s College, Trichi 
nopoly Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board, Karur, was elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulitalai, elected 
President of the Trichmopoly Dist Board , 
elected President of the ‘Irichinopoly District 
Kducational Council, Assistant Secretary 
of the Trichinopoly National College and Hon 
Assistant Registrar, Cu-operative Societies, 
Irichinopoly Dist, elected member of the 
Madras Legislative Council from 1921 
Address Boa Bab, Eldams Road, Teynam- 
pet, Madras. 


SHADI Lat, Str, M.A. (Punjab), 1805, BA 
Honours (Oxford) 1898, BC L. Hon (Oxford) 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1806; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn ) 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Edneation, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice 
High Coart, Lahore. 6.May 1874, Educ: 
at Govt, Coll , Lahore, Balliol Coll , Oxford, 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1918; Offg 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 1914 
Permanent Judge, 1917 , Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920, 
Elected by Punjab Univ to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and i918. Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publications: Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address. 
Cahore. 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN THE HoN’BLE KHAN BAHA 


DUR, SiR CHAUDHRI, Kt (1930) B.A, LL.B, 
Advocate, High Court President, Punjab 
Legislative Council, founder and Proprietor 
India Cases,‘ and ‘ Criminal Law Journal’’ 
Member, Legislative Assemb’y for 3 years, 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council re elected President, Punjab Legi- 
slative Councilin January 1927 Educ Govern- 
ment Coll and Law Coil, Lahore Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909 Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913, President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg 
Council re elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924 Publications The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems Address ‘ A 
Mumtaz’, 3, Durand Road, Lahore 


SHAHPURA, RAJADHIBAJA SIR NAHAR SINGH, 


K.CLE 6 7 Nov. 1855, S. Shahpura Gaddj 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 


SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, C.I.E., 
Merchant, Sutherland & Co., Cawnpore 
b 1873. Edue.;: Berkhampstead Was 
Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
1905-12. Address: Cawnpore. 


AMSHER SINGH, Sm SAbDAR, SakDsak 
ST gApUR, K.C.LE., O.1E., Ch. Min., Jind 
State. 0 1860. Hdue.: Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H.8 and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 


SHANKARSHASTRI, 
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march from Kabul to Kandahar, Ch - of 
State Court, 1899-1003. 


Served during Afghan War, ae tae, With 
High ‘A 
Sangrur, Jind State. 


SHANKAR RAU, Hattiangadl, BA, CIE, 


1931) , Deputy Controller of the Currency, 

IMbay & 29 September 1887 Edue Gov- 
ernment College, Mangalore and Presidency 
College, Madras Superintendent Government 
of India, kKinance Department, 1922, Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service, 1924, Assist 
Secretary, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1924, Under Secretary, Gov 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1925 
Deputy Secretary, Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1926, Budget Officer, 
Government of India Hinance Department 
1926 , Member, Legislative Assembly, 1927, 
Dy Controller of the Currency, BombDav, 
1931, Address Al-Wanml, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


N ARASINHSHASTRI 
PANDIT JOTIRMARTAND, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord 6 19 Dec 1884 m Anna 
Purnabai, @ of Vedamurti Chendramadizit 
of Laxmeshwar Mira) Senior Educ Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as ‘* Hossritti 
Punchang’’, Publisher of the annual genera] 
predictions, Publwations Annual Indian 
Calendar, Bhamuni-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology), Kalachandrika in 
Sansknt Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi, 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ,Gnmha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit Bly 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H E Lord Willing- 
don, Viceroy of Indiaand of H E Sir Fred- 
erick Sykes Governorof Bombay, and Life 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Mahara) of Belgaum 
The History of Canopus (Agastya) in Enghsh, 
Address Haver1 Taluka Haver, Dharwar 
Dist 


_ SHARPE, WILLIAM RUTTON SEARLE, J P 


M Inst T , Chairman, Bombav Port Trust b 
11 Dec 1880 m Kate, third d ofthelateT H 
Marsh of Northwood, Middlesex, 1d Edue 
City of London School and Neuveville Aca- 
demy, Switzerland, Accountant and Branch 
Manager, Grindlay and Co, Ltd , 1902-1918 , 
joined Bombay Port Trust, Dec 1918. 
Chief Accountant, 1914, Secretary, 1918, 
Deputy (Chairman, 1923, Chairman, Dec 1931, 
Chairman, st George’s Hospital Nursing 
Association , Chairman, Royal Bombay Sea 
mens Society Chairman, Indian Sailors’ 
Home; Member, Municipal Corporation , 
Improvement Trust, Advisory Committee 
of G I P andB B &CI Railways , Execu- 
tive Committee, Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society Publication The Port 
of Bombay Address ‘ North End,” Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay 


SHASTRI, PRaBHU Dutt, Ph D. (Kiel), B. Se 


Litt. Huw. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia) , I.E.39.; Sen. Prof. of 
Mental and Moral Phil in ape Col , 
Calcutta, 1912-1923; offg Principal, Boog’ 
Govt. College, 1927 6 June 1885 


TOTO 


Universities of Lahore, Oxford Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. De}. to and Sectional Pres at éth Int 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept. of Philosophy, since 1912 
Calcutta Univ. Lect in Phil and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 , invited to lecture in Universitics of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14 Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924  Pubdlreations 

Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects Address Bharati Bhawan, 3, Multan 
Road, Lahore 


SHEIKH, MAHAMADBHAI, CIE (1931) AMIR 
Dewan Junagadh State 6 18th October 1901 

First Class Amur of the Junagdh State holding 
a hereditary Jagir Educ at the Mayo College 
Ajmer visited England in 191314 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb Entered 
Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Militarv 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness and then Huzur 
Secretary was appointed Dewan 1n 1924 
Address Sardarbar Junagidh Kathiawar 


SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Editor of 

The Trmes of India since 1923. b 
Bath, Jan 1880. Hdue. Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford m 1921, Anne, d of the 
late J H Carpenter Joined the staft of The 
Trmes (London) as Secretary to the [ditor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Temes of Indva 
1907-1923. Temporary Capt in the Army, 
1917-18 , emploved on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Records Commrsion Publwea 
fsons: Contributed to The Tames History 
of the War in South Africa ‘* The Byculla 
Club: a history’, ‘*‘ Bombay Place names 
and Street-names’’, ‘‘ A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.” Address: The Times 
of India, Bombay. 


SHIB SHEKHARESWAR Ras THE HON AUMAR 
MLC Munister Government of Ben 
al 6b 4th December 1887 m to Annapurna 
evl d@ of Rat S N Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur Ldue Ccntral Hindu College 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad Is the eldest 5 of Raja Sasi 
Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of Lahirpur 
Bengal Elected member of Rajshahi District 
Board (1910) elected member’ Bengal 
Legis Council 1916 by the IJandholders of 
Rajshahi Division re elected to Council by 
the same body in 1920 1923 and 1929 Ap 
pomted senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1920 Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
vice President of the British Indian Associa 
thon, and President Bengal Hindu Confercnce 
Appointed Minister Government of Bengal 
1929 Address P O Tahirpur, District 
Rajshahi 


SHILLIDY, GEORGF ALFXANDER CTE, (1931) 
King’s Police Medal (1922) Deputy Inspector 
General of Pohce, Northern nge 


SHIRRAS GEORGE FINDLAY, MA, 


SHOUBRIDGE, Hagry 
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Ahmedabad 0b 7th March 1886 m to 
Mabel Catherine d of Robt Steven JP 
Barnhill Dundee duce Campbell College 
Belfasts Ireland Jomed Indian Police in 
1906 as Asst Supermtendent of Police 

promoted District Supermtendent of Police 
1916 and Offg Deputy Inspector General 
of Pohce m 1929 Address Shahibag 
Ahmedabad 


Prin 
cipal, Gujarat College, 6 Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885 m 1911, Amy Zara ed of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser 
vice tno s  Fdue Robert Gordons 
Aberdeen University of Aber 
deen University Prizeman in Economics 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Fiance Department, 1910-18, Member, 
Govt of India Prices Inquiry Committee , 
on special duty in office of D.P.J., Bengal, 
1913 14, Reader 1n Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914, Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
andof Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 , 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce , 
London, on behalf of Govt of India, Dec 
1919 Feb 1920 on special duty India Office 
M connection with League of Nations work 
March 1920 attached Internationa] Labour 
Office and Economie and Financial Section 
League of Nations Geneva 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour Industrial Court, and Home Office 
London Labour Departments, Washington 
Boston and New \ork 1925 Hon Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920 Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders (1920 despatches),, 
T A Reserve Regimental List 1921 , Direc 
tor Labour Office Government of Bombay 
1921 20 formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India Member 
Bombay Legislative Counci] Tellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fellow of the Univ of 
Bombay Publications Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry Indian 
Kinance and Currency 3rd Impression 1920 
Some [Effects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920 ‘The Science of Publu = binance 
(Macmillan 3rd Fdition) Taxable ( ipacity 
and the Burden of Tixition and Public Debt 
(19.») Lhe Future of Gold and Indian Cur 
rency Retorm (Keonomik Journal June 192”) 
4A Centril Bank for India (kcon Journal 
Dec 19.7 Gold and British Capital in India 
(keon Journal Dee 1929) Financial Reform 
und the Indiin Statutory Commission (Econ 
Journal Sept 1930) The Re adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance m Federal 
Constitutions (Kconomical Political Contem 
poranea Padua 1980) Gold ind kreneh 
Monetiry Policy § articles on kinance and 
Indian trade etc Address Gujarat Colle ge, 
Ahmedabad 


College 


OLIVER BaRon, 
Associate Coopers Hill and M. Inst. C. E 
Chartered Civil Engineer Chief Engineer in 
sind 6 19 Oct 1872 m E 7 Mould Edue 
Westminster School and RIC. Coopers 
Hill Civil Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Works Department Address * Grindlay and 
Co, London and Bombay, 
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SHUTTLEWORTH, GRawAM DENNISON, 


Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 


Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 


Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain | 


in Middlesex Regt., January 1915; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 


ddress : ‘‘ Waverley” Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 


SI¥TON Sim JaMES Davin, K.C.I.E., (1931) 
U.8.3, (1929) I.C.8., Governor ot Bihar 
and Orissa (1932) 6.17 April 1878. 
Educ* St. Paul's School and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxtord. m. Hamiette May Shettle of Eye, 
Suffolk, Joined I.C.S., 1901, Served in Ben- 
gal to 1910. Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, Sec. to Govt. in Financial and Muni- 
cipal Dept. 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, Ran- 
chi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt. of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1925-27; Acting Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1930. 
Address : Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 


SIKKIM, MAHARAJA OF, H. H. MAHARAJA SIR 
TaSHI NamMGyaL, K.C.LE, (1923), 6. 26 Oct. 
1893; s. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim. m. grand daughter 
of Lonchen SholKhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s Sch.; 
hs ial Address; The Palace, Gangtok, 

me 


SIMHA, BEOHAR RAGHUBIR ; Zamindar and 
J Educ, Government College, Jub- 
buipore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member  Legisla- 
tive Assembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government— 
hereditary distinction. Khas Am _  Dar- 
bariof H.E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications: Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address : Jubbulpore. 


SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most Rav. 
ANSELM, E. J. KENEALY. 06. 1864. Entd, 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1827. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sttssex 
1898; Minister Provincial for England; 
1902 ; first Nector of the Franciscan College. 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Osford Union, 1907; Detinitor-General, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
Visitator-General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress ¢ Archbishop's House, Simla E. 


SIMPSON, TREVOR CLAUDE, C.I.E., King’s 
Police Medal (1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal. 6. 9th February 
1877, Educ: St. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination in London in Novr. 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906; Inspector- 


Commissioned , 
as 2nd Lieut. to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt. 1909; resigned in 1914 on joining | 
Messrs. Croft. & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, | 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Sais eae as . 

Trance, | 


toitt 


General of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
pier eee. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
cutta. 


SINGH, Lr.-Cot. Bawa JIWAN, ©.1.E. (1918) 
1.M.S. (retd). 6. May 6 1863. Educ. : Govern’ 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St- 
Thomas’ Hospita] Medical Schovuls, London- 
Joined 1.M.S.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1896; 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Adininistration, Burma, 1897-1899° Supdt., 
Central Jail Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920; Director- 
Medical and Sanitation Departments,H.E. H., 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 


SINGH, GAYA PRasabD, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. EHduc.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practising as a pleader; was 
a member of the Muzafarpur Municipal Board: 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
an elected uember of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1924; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Commitvee since 1924; one of the tounder 
meinbers of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Goveinmg Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. Publica- 
tion :‘‘ Pictorial Kashmir.” Address ; Muzaff- 
arpur (Bihar). 

SINGH, RaJA BAHADUR SoRJ BaksaH, O.B.E. 
(1919), lalugqdar ot Oudh. d. 15 Sept.1868. m. 
granddaughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of 
Khairigarh (Oudh). Edue.:; at Sitapur and 
Lucknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taluqdais of Oudh from 1927-1930. Member, 
fhst Leg. Assembly Publication :** A Taluqdar 
ot the Old School” by ‘‘ Hellodorus ” and 
** Arbitration.” Addrese: Kamlapur P.V., 
Sitapur Dist. (U.P.), 


SINGH, THE SHON. SIRDAB SIR JOGENDRA. 
KT. (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kher, 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh, Educi: Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of Eastand West. Publications: ‘Kamla’’; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M, Malabari, 
Address; Aira Holme, Simla (Hast), 


SINGH, KUN WAR MAHARAJ, M.A.(Oxford), Bar- 
at-Law. C.LE. 6. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozepur (Punjab). 2due.; Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar,-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. U.P.C.8. aa Dy, 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt. of India. 
Dept. of Education, 1911; Mag. and Collr, 
of Hamirpur, U. P., 1917; Secy. to U.P, 
Govt., 1919: Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commis- 


Lo1z 


bioner, Bahraich 1923 Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927 Commissioner, Benares, 1928, Allahabad, 
1929 , Vice-President, State Council, Jodhpur, 
1931 Publications, Annual Report on Co 
operative Credit Societies in the U P, 1908 
1919 Reports on Indian Emigration to Maw 
tius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contilbutions to 
the press. Address Allahabad 
SINGH, THE HON. Radja SIR RaMPAL, K C.I E., 
(1916), Member, Council of State, Taluqdar. 
6.7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Dist. Educ.. at Rae Bareilli High School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910, presided over Sth All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 , elected 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kashattriya College, Lucknow , 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares, of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank Pubdbi.catiens Pamphlets _ entitled 
“‘Talugdars and the British Indian Associa 
tion ” (1917) and ‘“* Taluqdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1921); and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics, Address * Kurri Sudaul) 
«Raj, Dist. Rae Barefli, Oudh 
SINHA, THE HoN MR ANUGRAH NARAYAN, 
MA,BL, Zemindar, July 3, 1889 Educ 
Patna and Calcutta Jomed the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil, appeared in the 
famous ‘ Burma Case of the Dumraon 
Ra) as Junior to Mr C R Das, Mr Srinivasa 
Ayen and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookheryi, 
jomned Non Co operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member, Council of State, representing 
Bihar and Orissa, Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the All India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926 Pubdblica- 
trons Translated History of Ancient Magadha 
from Bengali into Hindi Address Villa 
Poiawan, P.O Aurangabad, Dist Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa) 
SINHA, BHUPENDRA NARAYANA, RAJA 
BAHADUR (1918), BA (Calcutta), and Zemin 
dar. 6 15th Nov 1888 m first Rani Prem 
Kumari and on demise Rani Surya Kumari 
Edue Presidency College, Calcutta Member 
of the Dist Board of Murshidabad for 12 
ears, lst Class Hon Magte , Vice-President, 
Bnitish Indian Association President, Ali 
India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum President of the 
India Art School, elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 , elected as a co opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission , Member 
of the Finance Committee, Member of the 
Public Committee , Member of the Revenue 
Committee, Member of the E B Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt of Bengal Re-elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1029. Address 54,  Gariahat 
Rashipur Rapbs, Nashipur PO. Dut 
ur Jpbati, Nasnipur » VI 
Marsbidabad, Bengal. = 


SINHA SACHCHIDANANDA, 
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SINHA, KUMAR GANGANAND, M.A (1921), 


M.L A. (1924-1930), Hon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta University, (1022-28), 
Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. 5. 24 Sept 
1898. Hdue.: at Monghyr Zilla School 
(1907-10), Purnea Zilla School, Presidency 
College (Calcutta) Government Sanskrit 
Coll , Calcutta, and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc, in 1923, a 
commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (1924- 
27), President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Maithil Sammelana, one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Legislative Assembly Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party in the Assembly (1925) Elected 
a Secretary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly, 1928 a member of the Road 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub Committees 1927 28 
President of the Purnea District Con 
gress Committee (1925 1929) President of 
the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha Member 
of the Fxecutive Committee of the All India 
Hindu Sabha, 19261928 President of the 
Bihar Provincial havi Sammelana (1926) 
President of the Bihar Previncial Board of 
the Hindusthan! Sevadal] (1929) Publeca- 
tions ‘* The Place of Videha in the Ancient 
and the Medieval India ”’ (read 1n the second 
Utiental Conference) ‘‘ 4 Note on the Jan 

ala Desa”, and ‘Discovery of Bengal 
ramas in Nepal” and ‘‘On some Maithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries’ (published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Somety of Bengal), ‘‘Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ?” (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) joint 
editor of the typical selections trom 
Maithil1 proposed to be pubhshed by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
‘ Barhut epee ond *’ published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
several works under preparation. Address 
““Smnagar Darbar,” P.O. Srinagar, Dist 
Purnea, (Bihar) 


Barrister, }urst 
Indian kinance Member Ex Member bxecu 
tive Council, Bihar and Onssa Government 
1921 1926, also President of Legislative Council 
1921 22 6 10 Nov 1871, m the late Srimati 
Radhika, d of the late Mr Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore Educ Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893, Allahabad High Court, 1896, 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1899-1921, 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Islative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1921 Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English. 
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Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 

the system known as Dharchy 
Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1929 Became Managing Director of the 
Indvan Nation, Patna in 1931 Publacatvn 
“The Partition of Bengal or the Separation 
of Behar’ Address Patna, Behar. 


AMAR PRAKASH BAHADUR, K.C.8.I., K.C.1.E. 
6.26 Jan. 1888. m. d. of thelate His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Educ.: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 
Address > Sirmoor, Nahan. 


SIROHI, H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ, MAHARAO SIR 
Sanur Ram Sinen Bawavuk. K C.SI b Sept 
27, 1888 e.to the gadi, April 29, 1920 
Address : Sirohi, Bajputana. 


SITAMADU, H. H. Sm Rasa Ram Stnag, Raja 
OF, K.O.LE. 6 1880, descended from Rathor 
House of Kachi Baroda m thrice EZdue. 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hind: and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. S. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I 


SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, DEWAN BAHADUR 
SiR TINNEVELLY NELLAIPPA, BA OD Ist 
April 1861 Educ Madras Christian 
College Service under Government, Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dist Board, 
Tinnevelly 1920-1923 Minister of Develo, 
ment, Madras. 1923-26 Address. 77, North 
Car Street, Tmnevelly. 


SIVASWAMI AYYAR, 8im P 8&, K.GSI, 
1915, O81 (1912), OLE. (2008), 
Retd. Member, Executive Council, ras 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. 8 P. G. Oollege 
Tanjore, Government College, Kumba 
konam, Presidency College, Madras, 
High Court Vakil, 1885, Asstt Professor 
Law College, Madras, 1893 99 Joint 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893 


1907, first Indian Representative of the. 


University of Madras in the Madras Legisla 

tive Council, 190407 Advocate General, 
1907 Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912 17 Vice Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 191618 Vice Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 191819, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920, President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 

and Akola, 1926 Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 , 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924 Publvation Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928) Address Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras 


ShEMP, FRANK WHITTINGHAM, MA, Manc, 
BA, Hist Honours (1900), Indian Civil 
service b 18 Dec. 1880 m Dorothy Frazer 
Educ University of Manchester , Peterhouse, 
Cambridge Joined 1C, (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904, Officiating DC. 1910-1918, 


Sessions Judge 19181927, Lahore High 
Court since 1927 Pubdlicateons Multan 
Bs Address 24 Race Course Road, 
ahore 


SLADE, GhorGh LRIC ROWLAND, BSe 


(Lond), AMICEL , Controller of Stores, 
B.B & C I Railway b 26, Nov 1885 m 
Winifred EL Reed Educ Cranleigh School 
and Universit foleee London After practi 
cal training in England jomed the B B & 
C I Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer, 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914 
Address . Pali Hill, Bandra 


SLOAN, TENNANT, MA,CIE (1930), Secre- 


tary to Government, United Provinces 5b 9 
November 1884 m Glady Hope, d of R 
Hope Robertson, Glasgow Educ Glasgow 
Academy, Glasgow University, and Christ 
Church, Oxford Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1909, served as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, Assistant Settlement Officer, Under- 
Secretary to Government, Magistrate and 
Collector, Deputy Secretary and Secretary to 
Government in United Provinces and also as 
Under Secretary and Deputy Secretary um 
Home Department of Government of India 
Address Dar ul Shafa, Lucknow 


SMITH, ARTHUR KIRKE, MA (Cambridg 


€}, 
Solicitor to Government of India |) iy 
August 1878 due Charterhouse, Trinity 
College Cambndge Articled to Ireshfields, 
Solicitors London and admitted a Solicitor 
1n 1903 , joined Little & Co , Bombay, in 1909 
Address Delhi and Simla 


SMITH, SiR Hexpy MoNCRIEFF, Kt. (1923), 


CIE. (1920), President. Council of Stat 
(Des. 1924) b.Dec 28,1873. Edue.. Blundell 
School, ‘Liverton , Sidney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. 1 C 8., 1807. Assist Commr. in U.P 
Dist and Sessions Judge, 1908, Addl. Sec 
to U P Govt., 1914, Dy. Sec. to Govt. of 
India, 1915 Joint Sec, 1919. Secretary, 
Council of State, 1921-23, Secy. to Govt 
of India, Leg. Dept. and Secretary, Leg 
Amembly, 1921-24, Chairrfian, Indian Red 
Cross Society and St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924 Knight of 
Grace of St John of Jerusalem President 
All India Lawn Tennis Association <Addrese 
Simla or Delhi 


SMITH, SiR OSBORNE ARKELL, Kt (1928), 


K CIE (1932) , Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India Calcutta 56 26 December 1877 
m Dorothy Lush Edue Sydney Grammar 
school Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australa, and Imperial 
Bank of India Address 3, Theatre ad, 
Calcutta 


SMITH, Sm THomas, Kt, (1921) V.D (1914) 


Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919), Managing Director, Muir Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore. 6. 28 Aug. 1876. m. Hisie 
Maud 4, of Sir Henry Ledgard ‘un 1907; 28 
Punjab. disorders, 1010. Preads. Upper 
ors, e 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26 , Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1918-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Eifies, 1913-32. 


ford 


Representative of Employers 1n India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 192v 
Address Westfleid, Cawnpore , and Merle 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey 


SOAMES, GEOFFREY Ewart, BA (Oxford), 
CI (1927), ICS, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam 6 11 Jan 1881 m 
Una Sweet (1915) Educ Eastbourne Col 
lege and Merton College, Oxford kntered 
Indian Civil Service began service in 1900 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
assigned tothe Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces Address 
Shillong, Assam 


SOLA, THE REV MarciaL,S J, PhD, MA 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manha 
Institution from 1916-1920 Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavier s College 
Bombay } Nov 7, 1872 1n the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain Ordained at St 
Louis, Mo U S A in1906 Educ  Vich 
Spain and at St Louis University, Mo US A 
Went to the Philippines On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903 A Delegate to the Worlds Fair 
held in St Louis, U S A, in 1904 _ Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920 On the Staff of St 
Xavier's College, Bombay since 1922 Pub 
lieafions Author of ‘ The Meteorological 
Sefvice of the Philippine Islands" ‘A 
Study of Seismic Waves’’ Contributor to 
the»monthly review ‘‘ Razon y Fe’’ edited 
at Madrid Author of A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic’? Address St Xaviers 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay 


SOLOMON, Capr WILLIAM EWAR1 GLADSTONE 
Kaisar 1-Hind Medal (}irst Class) Member 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists 
Director, Sir J J School of Art Bombay 

Curator, Art Section Prince of Wales Museum 
Bombay b Sea Point, Cape Town 1880 s 
oflate Saul Solomon, IA m 1906 
Gwladys, @d of Rev G W Cowper Smith 
Tunbridge Wells, ones Educ Bedford 
Grammar Schoo! University School 
Hastings and abroad Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope R A, and J Watson 
Nicol, and at the Royal Academy schools Lon 
don Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative pamting Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Royal Academy appointed 
Principal, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay, 
1919 founded the class of Mural Painting 
under H E_ Lord Lloyds _ direction 
1920 3 §=Directed the muial decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secrctariat by School 
of Art students 1929 organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art students 
work at India House, London 1931 
Served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India 
19141919 Publecations ‘The Charm of 
Indian Art,’ ‘“ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,” “The Women of the Ajanta Caves,”’ etc 
Address School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 


SORABJI, CORNELIA Kaisar-i-Hind Gold lst 
class medal (1909) Bar ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
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Wards Bengal Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1922 
Educ Somerville Coll, Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford 1892, 
Bar at Law, Lincolns Inn 1923 _ Practis 
ing High Court Calcutta Publicatrons 

Sun Babies (1904) ‘‘ Between the Twi 
lights (1908) the Purdanishin’ (1916) 

sun Babies (2nd Series Illustrated) 1920 

lherefore (1924), contributions to 
the Nineteenth Century, Westminster Gazette, 
Gold Mohur Time, 1930 The Times and 
other newspapels and magazines Address 
Bar Libraiy Calcutta 


SPENC] SIR REGINALD ARTHUR Kt Manag 


mz Director Phipson & Co, Ltd 6 March 
1 1880 Edue Christs Hospital Arrived im 
India Feb 1901 formerly Lieut Bombay 
Light Horse Hon Secretary, Bombay Na 
tural History Society and Pechey Phipson 
Sinitarlum Nasik Hon Treasurer Bombay 
Education Society Chairman Bombay 
Brinch European Association 1929 1930 

Dist Grand Master Masons E C, Bombay 
and Dist Grand Mark Master E C Bombay, 
was member Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921 1923 Sheriff of Bombay 1929 , Member 
of Council of State July 1930,M LC Bombay 
August 1930 Editor Journal of Bombay 
Natural History Society, Kt of the Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, (1930) Address 

Byculla Club, Bombay 


SPRAWSON, CUTHBERT ALLKN, M J) (Iond), 


BS FRCP,D Iitt CIE (1919) VHS 
(1928) Officer ot Order of St John of 
Jerusalem (1930) Surgeon General with the 
Government of Madras 06 1 March 1877 
bduc Aings Coll JTondon, and Kings 
Coll, Hospital Protesso1 of Medicine 

Lucknow Univ Consultmg Physiiian, Meso 
potamia Exp ditionary Force Publicateons 

A Guide to the use of Luberculin, Beri ber 
In the Mesopotamlan Hoice Tuberculosis in 
Indians ind several other atticlus Address 

81, Mount Road Madras 


SRINIVASA IYENGAR 06 11 Sept 1874 


m a lauzhte: of Jat’ Su V Bhashyam 
Iyengar Educ Madura and Presidency Col 
lege Madras \Vikil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council Member of 
Madras Senatc 191216, President Vakus 
Assoulition of Madrap President, 


Aulindia (Congress Committcte, Member, 
Indian Tegislative Assembly Advocate- 
(yeneral Madras, 1316 20 President, Indian 
National Congress 192627 Publicitions 
Law and Law Reform (1909) Swaraj 
Constitution tor India, 1927 Address 
Mylapore, Madras 


SRINIVASA BAO, Ral BAHADUB PATRI VEN- 


KATA, BA , BL, High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis Assembly. 6 1877, 

m tod of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll, Madras Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President 

Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years, was Municipal 
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Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee, Secretary of the First 
Dt. Congress Committee. Address Guntur. 


SRIVASTAVA Ram CHANDRA BSc, Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research India b 10th Sept 
1891 m to the late Radha Pvari Srivastava 
Educ Muir Central College Allahabad 
Municipal School of Technology Manches 
ter Royal Technical College Glasgow and 
University College London, Manager, Cawn 
pore Sugar Works Distillery Managcr, Behar 


Sugar Woiks Pachiukm and Deputy 
Duector of Industnes, U P Address Rivei 
View, Cawnpore 


STANDLEY ALFRED WILLIAM EVANS Associ 
ate of Coopers Hill College Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) , Chief 
Engineer and Secretary P W D_ Bikaner 
State 6 20 Nov 1866 m Una d of H k D 
Bunington, ICS (retd) Educ Royal 
College of Mauritius and then 1t Royal 
Indian Engincermg Coll, Coopers Hill 
Jomed P W D in UP, Irrigation Branch ar 
Asstt Engineer in 1891 Construction of 
Gangao Dam Upper E J Canal in 1895 
services lent to Benares Municipahty in 1896 
1s Resident Lngineer for construction of 
drainige and scwerage and waiter works 
Promoted Ex Ingineer in 1899, services 


lent to Bikancr State 1903 06 during which g 


several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed : 
and constructed, also originated the investiga | 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlejriver which , 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the waterin the Sutlej Valley Project now | 
under construction , Sanitary Engr. to Govét., 
U.P.in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1021. Publwations’ Papers on 
*‘ Subsoil Percolation ’® and ‘' Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs’ in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address; Bikaner, Rajputana. 


STANLEY, Lizkvur CoLONTL RicoHT HON S§mE 
GEORGE FRIDERICK, PC (1927) GCIL 
(1929) CMG (1916), Governor of Madras 
(1929) b 14 October 1872 m 1903 Lady 
Beatrix Taylour CBE 1920 yd of Marquess 
of Headfort oned Educ Wellington, Wool 
wich Entered RHA 1893, Captain 1900 
served S Africa 18991900, European War 
1914 18 (despatches, CM G ), Adyutant, Hon 
Artillery Company, 1904 9, Controller of H 
M 's Household, 1919 , Financial Secretary to 
the War Office 1921 22, M P (C) Preston 
1910 22, Parliamentary Under Secretarv 
Home Office, 19238 23, Parliamentary Secre 
tary, Ministry of Pensions, 1924 29 Address 
Government House, Madras 


STEIN, 8m AUREL, K.C.1.E., Ph.D., D. Litt 
(Hon. Oxon,), D. Sc, (Hon. Camb.), D. 0O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corree- 
pondant de} institut de France, Gold Medal 
list, BR. Geogr. Soc. etc.; Indian Archzological 
Survey, Officer on special duty. 0. Budapest, 
26 Nov 1862, Edue : Budapest and Dresden , 


STONEY, EpWarkD WALLER, — 


STOW, 


IOI5 


studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99 Principal, Oriental College 
apd Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I, E. 8. a8 Princ. of Calcutta Vadraseh, 1899 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archsologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1 and in C. Asia and W 

China, 1906-08; transferred to Archeological] 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical] and 
archeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia 191316, 0n N W Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28, 
retired 1929  Pubircattons Kalhana’s Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of Kashmir Sanskrit text 
1892 trans , with commentary, 2 vols 1900 

Sand burved Ruins of Khotan, 1903 1921, An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols) Runs of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols ) Serundza, 1921 (5 vols ) 

The Thousand Buddhas, Memo on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols), 
Innernst Asia, 1928 (4 vols), “On Alexan- 
mers Track tothe Indus and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Arch@ 
ology and Geography Address Srinagar, 
Kashmir E I United Service Club, London 


STILL, CHARLES, CIE, Indigo Planter 06 


1849 Educ privately Address Sathi 


Factory, Chumparum 


TOKES HoprETouN GABRIEL, CSI, CIE, 

BA Member Executive Council, Madras 
m Alice Henrietta d of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence Bart, Dec 1922 1st Member, 
Madras Board of Revenue, 1920 , Dy Sec, 
Govt of India, Home Dept , 190811 , Fin 
Dept 191113 Im Mem, Imp Delhi 
Committee 191315 Priv Sec to Governor 
of Madras 1915, Pol Ag, Banganapall, 
Madras , Secry to Madras Govt, Local and 
Municipal Dept, 191819, Administrative 
Adviser, Klagenfurt Plehscite Commission 
1920 Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 
1921, Secy to Madras Govt, Development 
Dept , 1922 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924 Ch Secretary to Government 
of Madias 1929 Educ Chiton , Onel Coll, 
Oxford Lut ICS, 1896 Address + c/jo 
Binny & Co , Madras. 


MLE. 
M.IC.E.; MInst.CE , late Z ro. of 
Madras Ry (retired), 1904, 4th e. of late T. G 
Stoney, J.¥., of Kyle Park and Arranhill Co 
Tipperary, Ireland; m. 1875; Scholar, Gold 
Medallists and M E, Queen’s University, 
Ireland , Fellow, Madras University. Puble. 
cations . Various engineering papers. Address . 
The Gables, Coonoor. 


VINCENT ATBRFY STEWART BA 
Titerae Humaniores Ma (Oxon) VD 
(July 1931), Principal Mayo College, Aymer 
b 27 July 1883 m Marie Kinor Morier 
(1912) Educ Winchester Coll and Exeter 
Coll, Oxford Asst Master Marlborough 
Coll, 1906, appoimted to Chiefs’ Colleges 
cadre IHS, 1907, Asst Master, Daly 
Coll , Indore, 1907 , Principal, Raykumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1912, I A R O, Active Service, 
M F 1918 attached to Civil Administra- 
tion Jiag 1919 Piincipal, Rayhumar Coll 
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Raipur, 1912 , Principal, Mayo College, Aymer, 
Tuly 1931 Publications Educational Works 
Address Mayo College, Aymer, Ra)putana 


STUART, THE Hon Sim Louis, CIE, 1.C8., 
Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. 05. 12 March 1870. Educ Chater- 
house, Balliol Coll, Oxford. Ent. ICS, 
1801, Jud. Sec. to Govt. and nom. as Mem 
of U. P. Council, 1910-12 Addl Judi. Com- 
missioner, Oudh, 1912, Judicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921, Puisne Judge, High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1922 Address Lucknow, 


STUART, MALOOLM GORDON Secretary and 
Treasurer Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta 
b 15 July 1883 Educ Elgin Academy and 
Dunstan 8 College ive years with North 
of Scotland Bank Ltd Elgin Joined Bank of 
Bengal,1905 Address 10, Alipore Park 
(North) Alipore, Calcutta 


SUBBARAYAN, Dr PARAMASIVA, MLA BCL 
(Oxon ), LL D (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam b 11 Sept 1889 m Radhahbal 
Kudmal d of Rai Sahib K Rangarao of 
Mangalore Threes oned Educ Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
tela Colleges and Wadham College, 

xford Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council, has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920 Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, in 1920 Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras 
1926-80 Address ‘ Tiruchengodu’’, Salem 
District , ‘ Fairlawns,’’ Egmore, Madras 


SUBEDAR, Mant, BA (Bombay), Dakshina 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, BSc 
Keo ), London, First Class honours in Public 
inance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Grays Inn, 1912 Dhurector, Penin 
sular Locomotive Co, Ltd , Managing Direc 
tor, Acme-Bala Trading Co, Ltd Educ New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay , 
James Taylor Scholar & #£Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn 
Returned to India in 1914 Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University Examiner 
for M A, Bombay and Calcutta Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, 
ie (1917) i Roce noe er 
inning an eying Milis ; , 
Managing Director, estern India Small 
Ind es Corporation Ltd , (1919); Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co, Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co, Ltd , Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchanta’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust, sent to E d by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the SBabington Smith Committee , 
Managing Agent of the Piomeer Rubber Co, 
(1920) , Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co, Ltd. te SET ; sh ae Acme- 
Bala Trading , 1 + Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
A Board of the Development Depart- 


ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 


Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee, appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
q Committee Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore Junagadh Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930) Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 
Address Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort 
Bombay 


SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao BawaDuR CaLaga 


SunpDsaRayydé, B.A., BL., Landowner, b. 
Nov. 1862, Edue ; Kumbakonam and Mad- 
tas Presidency Colleges m Balambamma, 
d of C Munakshaiya, Bar at Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary, 
Chairman, Bellary Municipahty, 1904-10, 
Vice President, Distmct Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member, Libera] League, Madras , 
has taken interest 1n co-operative work and 
social and political movements elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. Publications 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address 
Mayavaram, S. India. 


SUHRAWARDY Siz Hassan ht (1932), Lt 


Colonel,I T F, OBE (1927), Kaiser 1 Hind 
Medal Ist Class (1930), LM S MD,FRC 
S1I,D H,L M Rotunda Vice Chan 
cellor Calcutta Universitv Chief Medical 
Officer (Indian State Rlys E B R Admuinstrn ) 
6b Dacca 17111884 «5 of Moulana Obaidul 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy Pioneer of Anglo 
Islamic Studies & } emale Education 1n Bengal 
m Shahar Banu Begum daughter of Hon 
Nawab Syed Mohimed of Dacca d one Educ 

Dacca Madrasah Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Postgraduate—Dublin, Edin 
burgh and London Member Bengal Legislative 
Council 192124 Deputy President, 1923, 
Member Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 Member, Court of Mushm Univ, 
Ahgarh Member, Court & Exectv Council, 
Dawa Uni Leader Indian Delegation, 
British Tmpire Umv Congress Edinburgh 
1931 President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian President Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U) Commanding Officer Calcutta Univer 
sity Corps, Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John President BengalI T F Committee, 
1922 25 Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengal Regiment 
President & Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society Social Hygn & Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate British Empire Social Hygn 
Congress London 1927 st Class Hony 
Presidency Magistrate Publicatuens Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India, Calcutta and 
Environs Manualof Post Operative Treat 
ment Manual of Kirst Aid for India, The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India, Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal, Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
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miphlets on Public SURAJ SINGH, Caprain Banapor, O.B.I., 1.0 


of Medicine Several 
Health and Social Hygiene propaganda 
Address 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta, India 


SUHRAWARDY, THE HON. MR. JUsTIO“ 
ZAHHADUR RAHIM ZAHID, M.A., BL., Kt., 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court. 
1870. Educ Dacca and Calcutta. Address 

3, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 


SUHDEO PRASAD, Sir, BA, Rao Bahadur 
(1895), Gold Kajisar-i-Hind Medal (1901) 
TE ,1902; Kt Bachelor (1922) Politica] 
Judicial and Finance Member, State Council, 
1924-26. & March 1862. m. Mohanji, d. of 
Prannath Hukkoo. Edue: at Agra College 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885, Judicial Secre- 
tary, Marwar, 1886, of Council, 
1887 , Senior Member, 1901, Minster, 1908 , 
Uda‘pur Minister, 1914-18, 
Judicial Member Regency Council, 1922 26, 
Offictated as its Vice President 1920 Musahib 


of Udaipur 1930, 1s Sardar of first rank with SURANA, SHUBHKARAN 


Judicial powers Holds 3 villages im Jjagir 
of an annual rental of Rs 25000 Publica. 
trons Famme Report, 1899 1900, Origin of 
the Rathores, Agricultural Indebtedness 
Address Sukl Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 


SUKTHANKAR, VISHNU SITARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab ), Ph D (Berlin), Research Scholar 
and Lecturer in the Post graduate Department 
of the Bombay University b 4 May 1887. 
m Eleanoranee Bowing (died 6th Aug 1926) 
Educ Maratha High School and St 
Xavier 8 College, Bombay, St John’s College, 
Cambridge (Engl) and Berlin University 
Formerly Asstt Superintendent, Archsological 
Survey, Western Circle Lecturer in the Post 
graduate Department of the Bombay Univer 
sity , Secretary, Mahabharata Editorial Board 
of Bhandarkar Onental Reseach Ins 
titute, Poona Publications Die Grammatik 
Sakatayanas, Leipzig, 1921, Vasavadatta, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1923, Firat Cmnitical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, 1927 , Editor 
in Chief, Journal of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Amatic Society Address Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Bhandarkar 
Onental Research Institute, Poona 


SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRDAR SAHIBZADA, 
Sm, Kt (1932) Monrazia Up-DEvuLA, CLE 
(1924), M A ,LL M (Cantab ), Barrister-at-Law, 
son of Imtiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi, Appeal Member since 
1918. 6. 1869. m 1912, Lucy Pelling Hall 
of Bristol. HBdue.: atthe Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s College 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1804, B.A., LL.B., 
June 1804, M.A. and LL.M (1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire inte 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20 A. delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
Gwalior State, 193031 Address walio} 
India. 


Political and | 


SUTHERLAND, REV 


1017 


M. Marshal of the Legislative Assembly. 4. on 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratankour. Educ.: undar pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1898 as a 
private soldier ; served In Somaliland 1908-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907; served as Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the staff of General Sir 
M.F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16, France to 
1918 , Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afghan 
War 1919, retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 , granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publications Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (‘Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu), Guide to Physical Training for 
Yonths* Other Military books in 1901, 1907 
1910 and 1911 ‘‘ Modern Saints of the Sikhs ”’ 
Series, Vols I and II m Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928 Address Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 


b 13th Aug 1896 
m in 1910 and again in 1926 Senior Partner, 
Messrs Teypal Bridichand, Calcutta Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918 Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library”’, 
Churu (Rajputana) Asst Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha Calcutta 
1930 Hon Magistrate, Churu, 1931 Address > 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta, Churu 
(Ra)putana) 


SUTHERLAND, Ligvrt -Cot. Davip WarTmas, C 


I.E., I.M 8. A aragaula . late Prof. of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., ore 5, Australia, 18 Dec 1871. 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Dul ingh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Edue : Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin), M.B. 
C.M.( Edin.), F.B.C.P. (Lond.), F.B.8. (Edin.), 
Fell. Boy. Soc., Med, London. Address 


28, Jal] Road, Lahore. 


WILLIAM SINOLAIR 
MA, BD (Glasgow University), Katsar- 
J-Hind Gold Medal (1980), Missionary eg 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settile- 
ment, Chingleput, S India b 15 July 1877, 
in Inverness Shire, Scotland. m Elsie Ruth 
Nicol, M A of Melbourne Austraha Educ 
Garnethill University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gieal College of the United Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland mn Chingleput District since 1905, 
appointed Supdt of y Willingdon Leper 
Settlement n 1925 Address Lady Willmg- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S India 


SWELTACHALAPATHIRAMKRISHNA 


RANGA Rao Bawadur, Sri Rayan Rave, 
a of Bobbili 6. 20 Feb 1901 Educ 

Bobbili, privately Ascended gadi in 1920; 
Member, Council of State, 1925 27 , Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930 Hon ADC, 
toH E the Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1930, Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931. Address. Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 


SYED ABUL AAS Zamindar 0}. 27th Septr. 
Edue vt 


1880. m Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. 
City School, Patna , studied 


vately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu: 


always taken 


tot8 
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keen interest in matters educational. Apptd SYED, SizpAR ALI KHAN created Nawab Sirdar 


Hon Magte at Patna 10906, served 20 years 
as Hon Magte , 1906-26, elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 , elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1908, 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Nov. 1916, member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League, Hon Asstt Secry , 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League , 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911, apptd Member 
of the first Universal Races Congress held 
at. Univ. of London, 1911, jomed Mushm 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har 
dinge in 1914, elected Member of Aligarh 
Mushm University Assocn, 1914, elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18 
nominated non-official member, Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923 Address Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna 


SYED MOHAMMED FAKARUDDIN, Tur 
Hon. KHAN BAHADUR Sig, Kt (1924), BA, 
BL, Minister of Education, Bihar and Onssa 
since 1921 6 1870 m Musammut Kaniz 
Banoo of Shaikhpura Educ at Patna Prac 
tised as a vakil m the Mofussil courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government Pleader in the Patna High 
Court, Member, Legislative Council, Bengal, 
in the first reformed Council under Morley- 
Minto Reforms Scheme ; served three terms in 
the Biharind Orissa Legislative Counci), was 
for a long time Secretary of the Bihar 
Provincial Moslem League Has been a 
Member of the Senate and Syndicate of the 
Patna University from its establishment 
Address Bankipore, Patna 


SYED, MoBINUR RAHMAN, BA, LLB, 
MRAS,FRSA (London), MLC, High 
Court Pleader, Akola , born at Saugor, 1893 , 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad , Senior 
Vice-President, Akola Municipal Board (the 
premier Municipality of Berar), 1925-1928 ; 
Officer-in-Charge of the Akola Municinality 
1928, Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927, Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-30), Member, © P Legislative Council 
since 1926, nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman, C FP Council, Deputy Leader, 
Democratic Party, (Majority Party) C. P 
Legislative Counc! , Member, Governing Body 
{ P and Berar, Literary Academy , Member, 


Executive Council, All India Mushm League 


and All India Muslim Conference , President, 
Anjuman Mufidul Islam, Akola, Member, 
Central Khilafat Committee , some time Hon 


Editor, the Al Hag, Nagpur, Member 
Historical Records Commission, (1928), 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Berar, 
Muslim Educational Conference, (1928), 


President, C P and Berar All Parties Muslim 
Conference, 1928 President, Mushm Educa- 
fion Society, Akola, a Constant Contributor 
to several leading journals Pubdltcatrone: 
Miratul Berar” and “Nighadasht Atfal’’, etc 
Address Akola 


SYLD RAZA 


Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921, Postmaster 
General of H E H the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922 1929 5b 26th March 1879 _ eldest 
surviving s of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung 
Sirdar Diler ud-Dowla, Sirdar Duler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, CIE, some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad m 1896, fives twod Educ , 
privately Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 

has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Commussionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memonal Hall, Calcutta 
1908 Publicatvons Lord Curzon’s Admuinis- 
tration of India 1905, Unrest in India, 1907, 
Historical Furniture, 1908 , India of To-day, 
1908 Life of Lord Morley, 1923, The Earl 
of Reading, 1924, British India, 1926, The 
Indian Moslems, 1928, contmbutions to the 
Enghsh and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address 

Hyderabad, Deccan 


ALI, C B.EC Member, Public 
Service Commission (1926), BA, LL.B 
(Allahabad Univ ) 6. 29 April 1882. m. d. of 
his mother’s first cousin Educ. Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh Started practice at 
Moradabad 1n 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics, returned to U P Legis. Council 1912; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation , elected Trustee of Aligarh College , 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee, returned 
unopposed to U.P Council in 1916 and 1920, 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U P , took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad , identified him- 
self with Swara) and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co operation pro- 
gramme, became independent 1n politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court , was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy 1n 1922 and 1923 1m connection 
with Turkish question, gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inqury Committee in 
1924, President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Decr. 1924. 
Member, Govt of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1920 1926) Substitute Delegate 
Government of India s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations Geneva, 1929 Publs- 
cahons kssays on Moslem Questions (1912), 
** My Impressions of Soviet Russia,” (1930) 
Address Delhi and Simla 


SYKES, Major GENERAY Tur RiGH! Hon. Sik 
kh mI) 


FREDERICR HUGH PC,G C - ’ 
KCB, CMG, Governor of Bombay since 
1928 6 23 July, 1877, son of Henry Sykes, 
Addiscombe m 1920, Isabel, d. of late 
Rt Hon A Bonar Law, one s. 15th 
(The King’s) Hussars, 2nd-Lt 1901 Lt. 
1903 Capt 1908, Bt Major, 1913, Bt. 
Lt -Col 1915, Bt Col 1918, Major-General, 
1918 employed with West African Regt. 
1903 4 Intelligence Branch, India, 1905-6, 
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passed Staff College, 1908-9; G.S.0., War 


Office, 1911-12; Commander, Royal Flying 
Corps, Military Wing, 1912, which he raised 
and Commanded till 1914; @ S.0., 1st Grade, 
France, 1914; sometime commanding 
R.F.C. France, 1914-15: temp. Colonel 
(2nd Commandant) Royal Marines; and 
Wing Captain R.F.C (Naval Wing) 
whilst commanding Royal Naval Air Service 
in EK. Mediterranean, 1915-16; A.A. and 
Q.M.G. 1916; A.A.G. War Office, 1916; 
Brig. General and Deputy Director, War 
Office, 1917; Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
1917-18; Major Gen. and Chief of the Air 
Staff, 1918-19; Chief Air Section, British Dele- 
gation at Peace Conference, 1919; Controller 
General of Civil Aviation, 1919-22 ; M. P. (C) 
Hallam Division of Sheffield, 1922-28; 
served Imperial Yeomanry and Commander- 
in-Chief’s Bodyguard in S. African War, 1900- 
01 (severely wounded, Queen’s Medal with 4 
claps), European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
five times, Bt. Lt.-Col., Bt.Col., C.M.G.,K.C.B.); 
Member of Imperial War cabinet; Croix de 
Commander de la Legion d’Honneur; Croix de 
Commander de l’Ordre de Leopold, Belgium ; 
Viadimir of Russia; Distinguished Service 
Medal (U. 8S. A.); Order of the Rising Sun, 
Japan ; Grand Cross of the Order of the Lion, 
Persia ; late member of Council of the Royal 
Aeronautical and Royal Geographical Societies, 
Lees-Knowles Lecturer at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1921; Chairman of the Government 
Committee on Meteorological Service, 1920-22 ; 
Chairman of the Government Committee on 
Broadcasting, 1923 . Chairman of the Govern. 
ment Broadcasting Board, 1923-27 ; Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman or Member of other Govern- 
ment Committees; late Director of Under- 
ground Electric, London General Omnibus, 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways, Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph, and other companies. Publ: 
cations ; Aviation in Peace and War, 1922; 
articles on political, communications defence, 
transport, air and other subjects in various 
Reviews, etc. Address: Government House, 
Bombay. Club: United Service. 


TAGORE, ABANINDRA NaTH, O.1.E.; 
Yemindar of Shazidpnur, Bengal; 0. 1871. 
Educ. : Fanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art, Addresz: 56 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


TAGORER, MAHARAJA BAHADUR SIR PRODYOT 
CooMAR, Kt. 6. 17 September 1873, 
Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
rivately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
ictoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 
TAGORE, SI8 RABINDRANATH, Krt., D.Lit. 
(Calcutta Univ.); 6. 1861. Hdue.: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’: 
estates; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 


TAIRSEE, 


TAMBE, SHRIPAD BALWANT, 
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work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
fnglish; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novels 19; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects, 
and compoeed over 3000 songs published 
y 


periodica. n small collections with 
notations. In  English—Gitanjali, 1912. 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 


1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 
1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 
1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 
1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Reminiscences, 
1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 
1918. Mashiand other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagere, 1918. The Parrot’s Training 
1918. The Home and the World 1919. 


Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering, 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreok, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics. 


1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gore, 1924. Letters from Abroad, 
1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 
1924. Broken Ties 1924. Red Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. ; Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore eee eee 
1929. Contributes regularly to the Vishwa 
Bharathi Quarterly issued from Shantini- 
ketan. Address: Shantiniketan, Bolpur. 

LAKHMIDAS 


ROWJEE. (See 


Lakhmidas ) 


B.A., LL.B., 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rint School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pheader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Address ; Nagpur, C. P. 


TANNAN, Mou4AN LAL, M. Com. (Birm.), Bar. 


at-Law, I.@.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Comnmerce and Economics, Bombay. 
5b. 2 May 1885. m, Miss C. Chopra. Fdwe.- 
at Govt. High School, Gujarat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-283; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Burzau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from Ist March 1923;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924 Member Council , Indian Ins- 
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titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof. of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll. of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 


of the Seventh Indian Economie Confoce. 
(Bombay). Publications: “ Ban Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian Currenc 


and Banking Problems’ jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
London. and several pamphlets such as the 
‘* Banking Needs of India,’’ “Indian Currency 
and the War,” etc. Address: The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 


TATA, Simm DoRaBJI JAMSETII, KT., J.P., 
Senior Partner, Tata Sons, Ltd. 6. 27th Aug. 
1859. ¢. of late Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata. m. 
1898, Meherbai, d. of H. J. Bhabha. d. 1931; 
Educ,. Caius Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb. 
Bombay Univ. Address ; ‘“‘ Espianade House,’ 
Waudby Road, Bombay. 


TEHRI, Major, H. H. RAJA NARENDRA SHAH 
SaHEB BawnaDur, C.8.1., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State. 6.3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir-apparent 
born 1021. Succeeded 1913. Edue.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 


TEMPLE, Lieut.-Col. FREDERICK CHARLES 
M. Inst. C. E., C. I. E., (1981); Chief Town 
Ergineer and Administrator, Jamshedpur 
b. 25 June, 1879, m. Frances Mary Copleston. 
Edue: Rugby School and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Asst. Engineer, Birmingham Welsh 
Waterworks ; Military Works Services, India ; 
Punjab Canals; District Engineer, Muzaffar- 

ur ; Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 

ihar and Orissa. Publications: ‘‘ Manual for 
Young Engineers in India”, and ‘‘ Sewage 
Works”. Address: Jamshedpur, Singhbhum 
District. 


THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DIWAN BAHADUR, 
B.A., LL.B., C.1.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
6.16 April 1868.m. Ratangavri, d. of Keshavrai 
Amritrai. Educ: at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began ae at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17; and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25; 
Chairman of School Board in 1925. Chairman 
of the Raichand Deepchand Girls’ School 
Committee the Chairman of the People’s 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. Appointed a 
member of the Pratt Committee ; and witness 
before the Royal Beforms Commission 1919. 
Vice-President, Surat Sarvajanik Education 
soc: 1927-28. Address: Athwa Line, 
urat, 


and Jubbuipore H. 8.; Muir Ocntral % 


Allahabad, Address : Nagpur. 
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THOMAS, GEORGR ARTHUR, B.A., C.1.E., (1925) 


I. C. S., Home Member, Bombay Executive 
Council, 6. 4 May 1877. mm. Gwenllian 
Dorothy d. of Dean Howell. Educ: Clifton 
College and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge ; 1st 
Class Classical Tripos. Joined I.C.S.in 1900; 
Asst. Collr. Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar; 
Asst.Collr.,Customs,Bombay,Collr. of Customs; 
Madras; Collr. of Kolaba and Hyderabad, 
Sind; Secretary, Revenue Department, 
General Department and again Rev. Depart» 
ment and Chief Secretary ; Member, Council 
ot State, 1927: Commissioner in Sind, 1929, 
Member of Council, 1931. Address ; Bombay 
and Poona. 


THULRAI, TALUQDAR OF, RANA SIR SHEORAJ 


SINGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAON, K.C.LE., 
Rai Bareli District. 6. 1865. m. 1st, d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y. 6. of the Raja of 
Majhouli; 2nd @. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh ; 
a Raja of Kundwar; 3rd @.of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Hduc.: Govt. H.8., Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Sumvat Era is current 


in India. Weir : Kunwar Lal Elma Natt 
Singh Bahadur. Address: Thulrai, 
Khajurgaon. 


TODHUNTRRE, Str Cnaries George, K.0.8.1. 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal Obdtatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies; 6. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888: m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H. ¢. of Captain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I, 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
1.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt. of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1918; Secretary to Govt. of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member vf Lxecutive Council, 1919-23. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, Address ; Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 


TONK, H.H. SaID-UD-DAULA, WAZIR-UL-MULK, 


Nawab Hafiz Maulvi Muhammad Saadat Ali 
Knan Bahadur Saulat Jang. 5. 1879, s. 1930. 
State has area of 16,34,061 acres and 
population of 317,360, Address: Tonk, 
Rajputana. 


ALEXANDER ROBERT 
LOFTUS, KT, (1931), C.I.E. (1925); M.A., 
1.C.8., Member, Central Board of Revenue. 
b, 31 July, 1878. Educ. : Clifton College and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S., 
Madras, 1897-1923 ; Asst, Collector Sub-Collr., 
Secretary, Board of Revenue, Collector and 
Com. of I. T. and Member, Board of Revenue ; 
Member, Central Board of Revenue, 1923. 
Address : Central Board of Revenue, Finance 
Department, Government of India, Dehli 
and Simla, 


TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, Sours Inn, 


BISHOP in, RT. REV. BE. A. L. MooRE, M.A. 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough Coll., 
= at Oriel. vagbeee 7 Curate at — 

sinha -06; Missionary o e 
C.M.8.in 8, India from November 1896; C.M. 
8. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; C.M.S. 
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OMe. Kottayam, 1902-1903; Chairman, 
C.M.S., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1924. 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address. 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam, 


TRAVERS, Waiter LANCELOT, C.J.E. (1925), 
0.B.E. (1918), M.L.C. Chairman, Dooars 
Planters’ Association, 1914-20 ; Vice-Chairman 
1921-1924; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1920 and of Reformed Council, 1921- 
23 and 1924 to date, Leader, British Group; 
President, European Association, 1929 Mem- 
ber, Jalpaiguri District Board, 1914-24. Cap- 


tain (retd.) North Bengal Mounted Rifles. 


Address: Baradighi Tea Estate, Baradigh. 
P.O., Jalpaiguri, and Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


TRENCH, WILLIAM LAUNCELOT CROSBIB, B.A., 

M. Inst. C.E. Supdtg. Engineer, P.W.D. 

b, 22 July 1881, m. Margaret Zephana Huddles- 

ton. Educ: at Leys School and Dublin 

University, Indian Service of Engineers. 

pe haeg : Sup. Engineer, I. R. B.C., Karachi, 
nd. 


TURNER, CHARLES WILLIAM ALDIS, B.A., 
C.1.E. (1928), I.C.8., Secretary to Government, 
Political Dept.,Bombay. b. July 30, 1879. Educ: 
KingEdwardVI. School,Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll.,Oxford. Appointed Asst. Collector, Bom, 
Presidency in 1903 ; Settlement Officer, Dhar- 
war Dist. 1909-10; Under-Secretary, Revenue 
and Finance Departments, Bombay, 1912-15; 
Cantonment Magte., Ahmednagar, 1917-1919. 
Collector, Ahmednagar, 1919-21; Personal 
Asst. to Lord Lee, Chairman, Public Services 
Commission, 1923-24; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924; Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1929; and Secretary, 
Political Department and Reforms Officer 
in addition 19380. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


TYABJI,HvsaIn BapRuppDIN, M.A. (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), tab. 1896; at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. acted Ohief Judge. Retired. 
b. 11 October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. #duc.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s Schooland College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised in 
the Bombay High Court. Addrese ; Marzbana- 
bad, Andheri. 


TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIC, Agent, 

G.I P. Railway, Bombay. b. 15 Nov. 1889. 
m. Dorothy Margaret McIver. Educ. “* Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had three years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, England. 
Jomed as probationer in Traffic Dept. of 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager; in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer; in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 


UJJAL SINGH, 


UMAR Hayat KHAN TIWANA, 
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tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent. Address: “ Gilenogle’, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


SARDAR, M. A. (Punjab). 
Landlord and Millowner. 6. 27 Jan. 1895. 
Educ: Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims ot the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921 ; member of Sikh League, 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee , Hon. Secretary of Central Sikh Liberal 
Association ; Member, Sikh Educational 
Committee ; Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee since 1925 ; elected member, 
Punjab Legis Council; was member and Hon. 
Secretary of Punjab Simon Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee and 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee ; was 
selected delegate for Round Table Conference, 
1930 ; served on Federal Structure Committee 
of the Conference as weil as Minorities, Defence 
and Fianchise Committees ; was also member 
of the Busmess Committee of the Round 
Table Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the BR. T, 
Conference. Address : Mianchanu, Punjab. 


THE HON, 
COLONEL NAWAB RANA MALIK Sir, K.C.IE., 
C.B.E., M.V.0., Member, Council of State 
Member of the Council of the Secreta : 
State for India, Landlord. 6.1874. Educ: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in 18th K.G.O., attended 
King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi; 
served in Somaliland; joined Tibet Erx- 
pedition; was attached tothe late Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; Mons. Star 1914; Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board; represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches), made Colonel; Member, Esher 
Committee, 1920; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address: Kaira, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. 


URQUHART, DR. WILLIAM SPENOK, M.A., 


D. Litt. (Abdn.), D D. (Hon. Abdn.) ; Doctor ot 
Law ; D.L. (Hon. Calcutta); Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930; Principal, 
Scottish Church College since 1928. 6, 1877. 
m. Margaret Macaskill, d. of Rev. Murdoch 
Macaskill, Dingwall. Educ : Aberdeen 
University; New College, Edinburgh ; 
Marburg University, Gottingen University ; 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff College, Calcutta, 
1902; Scottish Churches College, 1908; 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 1929; Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1981; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug. 7th, 1980; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32 


I022 
Principal Scottish Church Clege since 
1928 Publications The Historical and 


the Eternal Christ (1916) Pantheism and the 
Value of Life (1919) Theosophy and Christian 
Thought (1922) Vedanta and Modern 
Thought (1928) Contnbutor to Fncyclo 
pedia of Religion and Lthics Address 

Prineipals House Scottish Church College 
Calcutta 


VACHHA JAMSHFDJI BFJANJI, khan Bahadur, 
BA BSC CIF Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bombay Presidency 0b 26 Wiy 1879 m 
Roshan Ardashir Karnnjawilla B A Fduc 

Liphinstone College Bombsy Pntered 
Government Service iw Deputy Collector, 
1902 Publications The Bombay Income Ta. 
Manual Address Banoo Mansion (Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 


VAKIL, SIRDAR SIR RUSTOW JEHAVGIR, KT 
(1924), Kban Bahadur (1907) First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarit (1911) Minister m the 
Bombay Govt (1930) 6 Sept 1878 12 
Tehmina e d of Dr D E Kothawild Civil 
Surgeon retd Bombay Medical Service 
kduc Gujarat Coll Ahmedabad Since 101 
Managing Partner in Nowroji Peston: & Co 
Govt Silt Agents Pioneer of Vaignesinm 
Chloride Industry in India , President Dust 
Local Board 
Ahmedibid Municipality Dist 
Commissioner late Office: Comm inding 
Coy 
Superintendent St John Ambulance Brigade 
, Ahmedabad Division, was member ol 
Imperial Legislative Councal from 1913 
16 has extensively travelled in | uropcar 
countries, Chairman and Director of severa) 
industrial concerns and Railway Boards 
helped Government during the War in 
recruitment of combstants and non com 
batants and was awarded medal and 
certificate by H E Lord Wulingdon First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911 Address 
The “ Roserv ” Shahi Bag Ahmedabad 


VAUX, MAJoR HENRY GEORGF CSI (1928) 
CIE (1921), MVO (1922) Military Secre 
tary to the Governor of Bombay 6 1882 m 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen 
(American), 1915 Educ St Lawrence School 
Joined the Army 1900 ADC to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908 11, ADC to Governor of Vad 
ras, 1911 ADC to Governor of Bengal 191. 
14, Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael 
1914+17 , Mil Secretary to Kar] ot Ronaldshay, 
1917 22 Mal Secretary to Carl of Lytton, 
1922 Mil Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 
1922 23, Mil Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
1923 28 Mihtary Secretary to Sir Frederck 
Sykes since 1928 Address Government 
ouse Bombay 


Scout 
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VAZIFDAR TIFuT COLONELSORABSHAPOORJFE 


MRC1 (Lond) MRCS (Fng) IMS JP, 
Professor of Medicine Grant Medical College , 
Senior Physician and Superintendent 
J J Hospital Superintendent B | 
Hospital for Children Bombay 06 1 
August 1883. m to Maiy Hormusji Wadia 
Edue Grant Medical College Bombay 

St Bartholomew s Hospital London Entered 
1 M $8 in 1908 During the Great War 


for mMiny years Member of . 


12 2 Bombay Pioneer and Divisional : 
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servedin Germin L Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia Appointed 
Professor of Pathology Grant Medical College 
in 1923 Second Physician J J Hospital 
and Professor of Wateria Medic. Giant Medical 
College in April 1923 Tirst Physician J JT 
Hospital and Professoi1 of Medicine G WV 
C>llege in 1920 and Superintendent J J 
Hospitul in 1926 Address 3 Rocky Hill 
Flats Tands Lnd Road Malshar Hill 
Bombay 


SHRIKRISHNA GUNAJI, BA, 
LLB (Bombay) JP (1903), Holder ot 
Ceitiicate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education Trinity (1909), of the Honourable 
Society of Lincolns Inn, Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909) 6 12 April 1868 m_ to 
Prabhavatibal, @ of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr, Bombay. 
Cdue St Xavier’s College Bombay 
Enrolled 18 pleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1893 called to the Barin June 1909 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts ot the Presidency 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919 President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act 
Sept 1921 to April 1923, Secrv, P J Hindu 
Gymkhana, 18971908 Publications Law 
of Gaming and Wayeringe and the Taw ot 
Compulsorv Lund Acquisition 1nd Compensa 
tion Address Ratan House, 425, Lamington 
Road (South) Bombay 


VENKATASUBBA RAO, THe HOn MR 


ad 


VERNON 


Jostick M RA BL Judge High Court 
Madrac 6 18 July 1878 Educ Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris 
tian College and Madras Law College Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 , Practised 
from 19031921 in partnership with Mr 
V Radhakrishnalya under the firm name of 
Messrs Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish 
nalya Hada large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Election 
Commissioner 1921-22, apptd to the High 
Court Bench 17 Nov 1921 President, 
Annadana Samajam The Madras Seva 
Sadan Depressed Classes Mission Society 
aod Dist Scout Council Vice President 
Provincial Scout Council Address Peven 
sey \ungambaukhum Madras 


TNBRAFTASWAWVI MAIDARA Sub Tibiarian 
{ the Stite libiiry Hydemsbad 6b 1874 
IT tue Thel ( Institution und Hislop ( ollege 
Nigpore ( P WMember of the Royal Asiatic 
S cuty wd F likkust Publications Tite 
of M Nagloo 1308 Second Fdition, 1930 
Ihe ty f Botbih 1910 Folk stonies 
from India 131. A Memon of Ralph 1 H 
Griffith 1915 TFEolhtales of India 1923 
Folk st ries cf the fand of Ind 1927 Short 
T'ssays on Soul and Titerary Subjects, 1931 
Address ‘the Retreat Hyderabad, Deccan 


HAROLD ANSELM BELLAMY, 
Cc S * (1930) CI F (1929) I C § Mem- 
ber of Board of Revenue Madras since 1928 
b 12th September 1874 m Rhona Warre 
d ot Admiral Su Edmond Warre Slade 


Educ. Clifton College, St Johns College 
Oxford Entered I C S 1893 Private Secre 
tary to Governor of Madras, 1911 , Secretary 
Indian Marine Commi' tee, 1912 , Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1914-21, Member Legisla 
tive Assembly, 1224, Resident of South 
Indian States, 1925, Member, Counwil ot 
State, 1927 Publiwations Notes on Salt 
Manufacture transiated from Itahan Address 
Tas 


VERRIERES, ALBERT CLaupDE#, C.I.E.; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P W.D. m. 1809, Mabel 
Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore Educ ‘ 
St. Peter's Coll. Agra; Thomason Civil Engi 
neering Coll., Roorkee. Ent P. W. D., 1893 
Under-Secy. to Govt, P. W. D., Nain 
Tal, 1911-14; Exe Eng , Dehra Dun, 1915-16, 
Supdtg Eng, 1916-18, Sanitary Dng., 1918 
19 , Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces 
1920-21 Addrees : “* Dar-ul-Shafa”’, Lucknow 


VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Mosr REY THEOTONIUS 
MANOEL RIBEIRO, DD,DCL;B C Bishor 
of San Thome de Mylapore since 1899 1929 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the Last 
Indies since 1929 6 Oporto 1859 Educ 

Gregorian Unl, Rome Address Nova Goa 


VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, DtwaN BAHA 
DUR, SRT, KBE (1926) Vice Chayrman 
Impenal Council] of Agncultural Research 
from 1929,b August 1870 Educ Presidency 
College, Madras Jomed Provincial Service 
1898 , Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation 
from 1912 to 1917, Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 191718 Durector of Land 
Records, 1918, Deputy Durector of Indus 
tries 191819, Diwan of Cochin, 1919 22, 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920, 
Commissioner for India British Empire 
Eahibition, 1922 2. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925 26, Director of Industries, 
1926, also Director of Fisheries, 1926 , opened 
Canadian National Exhibition August 1926 , 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926 29 
Address Simla 


VIRA VALA DURBAR SHLI HUzur Peisonal 


Assistant to H H Jhe Lhako1e Saheb of 
Rajhot since Apill 1931 5b 31 Jan 1878 
Edue. at Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Wing Master, Rajkumar College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda, Deputy Political 
Agent, Palanpur, Manager, Lathi State 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State District Deputy Political Agent, Rewa 
Kantha up to ist April 1927 Address 
Bagasra, Kathlawar. 


VISVESVARAYA, Sm MOKSHAGUNDUM 
K.0.LEH., D.8c., M.1.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mvsore. b. 15 Sept. 1861. Educ. Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll.of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D, Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt Eng 1904, retired from Bombay 
Govt Service,1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
kng to Nizams Govt 1909, Ch kng and 
Sec, PW and Ry Depts, Govt of Mysore, 
1909 , Dewan of Mysore 1912 1918 Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appomted by the Government of 
Bombay), 192122, Member New Capital 
Enquiry Committee Delhi 1922 Retrench 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Muniipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 Chairman, Indian Kconomk 
Enquiry Committee (ippomted by the Govern- 


WADIA, BOMANJI JAMSETJI, 


ment of India), 1925 , Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926 Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively Publwcation ‘‘ Recons- 
tructing India” (P.8. King & Son, Ltd, 
London). Address. Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 


VOLKERS, ROBERT CHARLES FRanots, C.I.E , 


Sec., Bailway Board, 1907-13, Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1804. 
Address : Calcutta. 


WACHA, Sm DINSHA EDULNI, Kr, J.P,a 


Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920) 
Member, Bombay Leg Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Le Council, 1916-20 
Member, Council of State (1920), Member 
of the firm of Messrs Morami Goculdas & 
Co., Agents, Morarii Gokuldas 8 & W. Co., 
Ltd and SholapurS & W Co ,Itd 1892 1931, 
ex Director Ihe Central Bank of Indla, 
Duector Berar Co (1928) and Ex- Director, the 
Sandia Navigition Company b 2 Aug 1844 
m 1860 but widower since August 1888 Hduc 
Kiphinstone Coll Bombay , in Cotton Indus 
try since 1874 for 30 yeirs Bombay Mun 
Corpn (President 1901 02), for 42 years, 
Mem , Bombay Millowners Association Com 
mittee since 1889 and President in 1917 and 
Member Bombay Imp Trust since its forma- 
tion in 1898 upto1919 Pres of 17th National 
Congress Cualcutta 1901, and of Belgaum 
Prov Conference, 1894 gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure m 
1897, Trustee of Elphinstone Coll , also 
ex Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau was Gen Sec, Indian National 
Congress for 18 years fiom 1894 , Trustees of 
Vie Jubilee Lechnical Institute since 1902 
and Hon Set from 1909 to 1923 , President 
Western India Liberal Association from 1919-27 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidencv Associa 
tion from 188 to 19lo and President from 
1915 to 1918 Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922, 1s Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library since 1917 
Publications Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Cond1 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc.; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian pewspepers 
and journals for 45 years from 1875, also 
published History of Share 8S ation 
of 1868-64; Tife of Premchand Roychand; Life 
of J. N. Tata; tne Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistica and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-75). Address : 
Jiji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 


MA, LL.B 
(Univ of Bombay), Bar-at Law Judge, 
Bombav High Court 6 4 Aug 1881 ™m 
Rattanbal Horniusji Wadia and subsequently 
to Perin Nowroy: Chinov of Secunderabad 
Lduc St Xaviers College, Bombay, and 
at the Inne: lemple London, for the Bar, 
1904 6, was Prinuipal, Govt Law College 
Bombay 19191925 Acting Puisne Judge 
of the High Court ot Bombay for two months 
from 5th June 1928, and again from January 
to October 1929, and fiom 1st Leb to October 
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1930. Additional Judge 1930-31 ; confirmed 
as Puisne Judge, High Court in June 1931. 


Address: Quetta Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay. wALWYN, 


WADIA, Stz Cusro0 N., Kt. (1932);C.1.E. (1919). 
Millowner. b. 1869. Hduc: King’s Coll., 


London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
ages Bombay Millowners’ Association 


Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, JAMSETJI ARDASBER, J.P., 1900 
Merchant. b. $1 Oct. 1857. Edue. : Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll. and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of don ; 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Publicatens - 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two poner t closing of 
ddrese: Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
WADTA, Sin NUSSERWANJI NOWROSJEE, K.R.E., 
C.1LE., M.I.M., J.P., ¥F.¢.P.s. (Hon.) Mill- 
owner 6.30 May 1873. m. Kvylene Clara Powell. 
Educ. St. Xavier’s College. Chairman of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1911 and 
1925. Address ; Strachey House, Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 


WADIA, PESTONJ! ARDESHER, M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, 0. 16 Dec. 1878. Edue. : Elphinstone 
Pilese, Bombay. Publications : The 

osophers and the French Revotttion . 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage ; 
Inquiry into the Prineiples of Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 


and History of India, Address: Hormazd | 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
WALI MAHOMED HUSSANALLY, KHAN 


BAHADUR, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon'ble 

Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 

Majidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 

Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi; was 

Member, Legislative Assembly for several years 

and Fellow, Bombay University; Retired Dpty. 

Collector ; is Special First Class Magistrate, 

since 1915; Landed Proprietor ; was President 

of Educational Conference 1931. 0. 5 Dec.1860 

Widower. Educ: Elphinstone College and | 
Govt. Law School Bombay. Served Govt. 

in various departments for 33 years ; retired in | 
1915. Address: Devon Villa, McNiel Road, | 
Frere Town, Karachi. 

WALKER, GEORGE LOUIS, Govt. Solicitor and 

Public Prosecutor, Bombay, 6. 25 September, 

1879. m. to Agnes Muriel Porter, d. ot 

Col. R. S. Porter, Dy. Lieutenant or County 

of Lancaster. Educ: Liverpool College. War 

Service, France and Belgium, 4th Aug. 1914 

to November 1919: promoted Lieut.-Col. 

R.F.A. Retired, 1921. Partner, Messrs. Little 

and Co., Registrar of the Diocese of Bombay, 

Address: Byculla Club. 


WALLACE, THE Hon. Mr. Justice SIR, 
EDWARD HAMILTON, Kt. (1931) M.A. (Glas.) 
B.A. (Oxon.), Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. 13 May 1873. m. Anna Richmond Miller 
London. Educ: High School, Glasgow; 
Glasgow Univ.; Balliol. Coll., Oxford. 
Passed I. C. S., 1895 Served in Madras Presi- 
dency since 1896; Judge of Chief Court, Mysore 
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State, 1912-14. 
Madras, 


Address : Cathedral Gardens; 


REAR-ADMIRAL HUMPHREY 
THOMAS, C.B., D.S.O., Flag Officer Command- 
ing Royal Indian Marine, Bombay. b. 25th 
January 1879, 2nds. of the late Col: 
J. Walwyn, Crofty Bwia, Monmouth. 
m. 1912 Hileen Mary van Straubenzee; one 
s. Educ.; H. M. 8S. Britannia, Dartmouth. 
Went to sea in H. M.S. Camperdown, Janu- 
ary 1895; qualified as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 
and obtained the Egerton Memorial Prize ; 
Gunnery Lieut. of H. M. S. Drake under 
Prince Touis, H.M.S. Superb, Neptune ; 
Commander, 1912 ; H. M. 8. Warspite, 1915-17 
(D.8.0.), Capt. 1916; in command destroyer 
flotilas and Senior Officer Mediterranean 

Destroyers, 1923; Director of Gunnery Divi- 

sion, Naval Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26 ; Naval 

A.D.C. to the King, 1927; Flag Officer Com- 

manding Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, 1928. 

Address: Admiral’s House, Bombay. 


WANKANER, CaPTaINn His HIGHNESS MAHARA- 


NA SHRI SIR AMARSINHIJI, Rasy SaAHEB OF, 
K.C.LE. 6. 4 Jan. 1870; ¢, 1881. Edue.: 
Rajkumar Coll. State bas area of 417 sq. 
miles, and population of 44,285. Salute, 11 
guns. Address ; Wankaner, Kathiawar. 


WARD, COLONEL HENRY CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


C.1.E. (1920), O.B.E. (1019) and Sertian 

Order of White Eagle (1917); 6.12 June 1879. 

Educ. : Winchester and Sandhurst, 1st Com- 
mission, 1918; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
1901; Staff College. 1911-12; War, 
1913-1917; various astaff aPhomnere 
Afghan operations, 1919; G.S.0. I 2nd Divi- 
sion; commanded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22, 
A.A.G., Army Headquarters, 1922-23. Direc- 
tor Pay and Pensions, A.H.Q., 1923-25; A. A. 
and Q. M.G. C.P., District, 1925-26 ; A.Q.M.G., 
Southern Command H.Q., 1926-27 ; retired on 
ist April 1927 ; apptd. Chief of Staff, Bhopal, 
1st April 1927; Army Member, Bhopal State 
eae) Ist May 1928. Address: Bhopal, 


WATSON, ALFRED HENRY, Editor, Stalesman, 


Calcutta. b. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
d.1927 Educ: Rutherford College. London. 
Editor, Newcastle Leader, 18956-1902, News 
Editor, Westminster Gazette, 1908-8, Manager, 
1909-1921, Managing Editor,1921. Editor, the 
Statesman, 1925. Chairman for India of the 
Empire Press Union. Publications: Papers 
on Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. 
Address; Statesman Office, Calcutta. 


WATSON, Sin CHARLES CUNINGHAM, K.C.I.E. 


(1929), C.S.I. (1928), C.I.E. (1918). Secretary 
Foreign and Political Dept. Government 
of India: b. 1874. m. 1912 Phyllis Marion, d. 
of A. Field, Hove, Sussex, Educ. : Edinb 

Univ.; Christ Church, Oxford. Entered 
1.C.8., 1897; Asstt. Collr., Poona, 1898-1901 ; 
Political Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3; First 
Asstt. to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, 1904-8; Private 
Secretary to H. KE. the Governor of 
Bombay, 1909-12; Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Political and Judicial 
Departments, 1912-14; Commissioner, 
Ajmer, 1915-16; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department 
1916-17; Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
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States, 1917 21, Political ADC to Secre 
tary of State for India, 1921 Ag Ageht to 
the Governor General 1n Rajputana, 1923 
Ag Resident, Mysore, 1924 A @G@ G in 
Western India States 192428 Address The 
korelgn Office, simla 


ALSUN, HERBERT KPMESION, DSc (Lond.) 
FiC, M,I.Chem L. Fellow of University 
voll London, Professor of Genera] Chemistry, 
[Indian Institute of Science 56. 1886 m 1917 
Miss M A. Rowson 
Yoll , Lundon., Berlun, Geneva and Camuridge 
Iniversities Asstt Prof Indian Institute of 
cience. 1911 apptd Prt of Genera) Chemirz 
ry in 1916 Publications Numerous papers 
PY hes Chemistry and allied subjects 
address Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
angalore 

ZIR HASAN, THE HoN MR Justice B A, 
L B, Chief Judge of Oudh Edue Gov- 
nment High School, Balba Muir Central 
ollege, Allahabad M.A.O College, Aligarh 
yned the Lucknow Barin19(3 Secretary, . 
ii India Moslem League from 191219 was 
strumentalin bringing about Hindu Mosiem 
act of 1916 appointed Judicial Commussior er 
‘Oudh in 1920, and Chef Judge of Oudh, 
ehruary 1980 Address Lucknow 

BB SIR MONTAGU DE POMEROY At (1921), | 
IE CBE Chairman Central Executive - 
E the National Citazens Umon Member of 
‘ouncil of the hast India Association Anti 
slavery and Abongines Protection Society 
Shairman Darly Gazette Press Ltd Karachi 
Kashmir Rail and Ropeway Project b Cilt 
ton 1869 m 1908 Catherine Frances (whom 
he divorced) Educ Privately Member of 
Indiankiscal Committee 1921 22, late member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and late 
Chairman Karachi Chamber of (cmmerce 
Pablhicutions Britain Victo1lous Indi1 and 
the kmpire Around the Would etc Address 
karachi 

KSLCOIT, Rt Rev F , see Calcutta, Bishop 


of 
HELELER THowAS SHERLOCK Ph D (Lond ) 
BSc (Lond) FIC ERCSI AMI 
Chem (Eng) Principal and Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of Science 
Bombay 6b 30 Apnl 1899 m Una Brigid 
ad of the late John Sherloch BA fdu 
QO Connell School Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science Dublm Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry Royal Technical 
College Glasgow Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department Woolwich 
Arsenal, London, Semor Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Publewatvons about 50 research papers and 
20 papers on chemical subjects two tert 
books, Systematic OrganicChemistry and 
Physico Chemical Methods Also transla 
tions into Lnglish of some Germin — text 
books Address Royal Institute of Science 
Mayo Road, Bombay 
WHITE, Mason FREDERIOK Noamax, C 1.6 
., Asst. Dir-Gen., I M.S (Sanitary) 
1914; Sanitary Commar, Govt o/ India 
Simla. Address. cio Grindlay & Co., Bombay 
WHITTY, JoHN TARLTON, CSI (1932) UIE 
IGS Member of Lxecutive Council Bihar 
and Orissa duc Clifton Coll , New Coll 
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Edue  Marlborouuh ! 


WILES' GILBERT 
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Oxford Univ Coll JTondon Was Asst 
Magistrate and Collector Transferred to 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912 Manager Bettiah 
Wards Lstate 1916 appointed Commissioner 

In 1925 ‘Temporary Member of Executive 
ee 1929 Address Patna Bihar and 
rissa 


WHITWORTH, CHARLES STANLEY, CIT 
(1927) Chief Mining Engineer to the Govt of 
India (Railway Dept) b 14 Tune 1880 
Attached to Miming Dept North Western 
Railway 190912 Asst Coal Supdt Indian 
State Railways 191314 lent to GIP Rly 
191417 Ofhciated as Mining Lngineer and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller 1918 20, 
Apptd Chief Vining Lngineer Railway Board, 
1921 Member’ Indian Coal Committee 
1925 Presdt Indian Coal Grading Board, 
1927 2829 Address Benzal Club Calcutta 


MA (Uantab) CIE 
(1926) C SI (1981) Financial Secretary to 
Government of Bombay 06 25 March 1880 
m Wunitred Mary Pryor Educ Perse 
School and 8 Cith College Cambridze Joined 
{CS mIndia 1904 Asst Collector and Asst 
Political Agent Supdt , Land Records, 1910, 
Asst Collr and Collector 191617 Chairman 
Cotton Contricts Board 19181920 Deputy 
Secretary Home Department 1921 22 Secy 
Generil Department 1923 Sccy  kinance 
Depirtment since 1923 Premdent Bombay 
Art Society since 1926 Address Secretariat, 
Bombay 


WILKINSON, Hector RUSSELL BA, CLE 
(1927), ICS Magistrate Collector Chitta 
gong 6b March 11 1888 m Theodora Dain 
tree Fduc Chfton and Queens College, 
Oxford Entered Indian Civil Service in 
1912 and _ posted to Bengal Private Secre- 
tury to H E the Governor of Bengal, 1922 27 
Address Chittagong Bengal 


WILKINSON SxDVE\ ARTHUR MRCS In ) 
LRCP (fond) DIM and DTH «Liver 
pool Umi) Ag Chief Medical Officer B B & 
CT Rly Co Bombiy 0 17 March 185¢ m 
Do1othy Neave khingsbury 1915 Eduwue 
City of Jondon School Queen s Coll Tauton 
and St Thomas Hospital London Fellow 
ot the Roval Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922) A Serving Brcther of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930) Hon Magte Ajymere Merwira was 
Vice Chairman Ajmere Municipahty, 
and President Rayputana Branch cf the 
Juuropean Associstion Publications ‘A 
Malazia Survey of Aymere City 1900’ Address 
Sakina Mansion Carmichiel Road Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 


WILLIAMS, GronGH BRaNsBy, M INST C E 
M I.MzgcoH E, F R San I, F.R.G > 
Member. of Councul, Institution of 
Enzineeis(Indir) late Chief Ln.meer, Public 
Health Depiutment Bengil Consulting 
Lngineer Member of firm «f Wilhams and 


Jemple 6b 7 Apuil1872 m Dorothy Maud, 
d of L Thorp of Cheadle Hulme _ Che- 
shire Educ Chfton Articled to 


Mr James Mansergh FRS P Pres Inst 
CL, 1891 Asst on Lork Main Drainage 
Works Birmmgham Waterworks, Resi- 
dent Lngineerin Charge Whitby Water- 
works, Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Rallway 
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Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways; Pers, Asstt. to Mr. 
G. B. Strachan, M. inst. C.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works: Consulting Engiueer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Wate: 
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Arrived India, 1900; Deputy Mint Master, 
1907 ;» Master of the Mint, October 1915 to 
February 1926. Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.), m. 1900, 38 
daughters. Address: Caxton House, Nasik 
Road, G.I. P. Railway. 


works, Naivasha, Nakurn and Zanzibar sani- WILSON, GERALD SIDNEY, King’s Police Medal 


tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hoozhly, 
Ohinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
achemes. Publications: Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions); Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, R. E. Journal, 1909, ‘‘ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, ‘‘Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary. 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
‘“XTXth Century ” February 1928, &c. 
Address: 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
S. W. 30 Hill Street, S. W. Tower House, 


(1918), C.S.I. (1931); Inspector-General of 
Police, Bombay. 6b. 29 October 1880. m. 
Ellinor, d. of John Cunningham Thompson. 
Educ : Tonbridge School and on the Continent. 
Passed Indian Police Examination 1901, 
appointed Asst. Superintendent of Police, 
Bombay Presidency. Served as Asst. and 
Dist. Supdt. of Policein the Presidency and in 
Sind up to 1912; Personal Asst. to the I. G. 
of Police, 1912-14; Dy. Commsr. of Police, 
Bombay, 1914-18 ; Principal, Police Training 
School, 1920-22 ; Dy. Inspector-General, 
Southern Range, C. I. D. and Sind 1922-28; 
Officiated as Inspector-General of Police, 
Bombay Presidency, 1928-29; Offig. Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombay, 1930-31. Address: 
oona, 

ILSON-JOHNSTON, JosEepH, B.A., C.LE. 
(1926), Kaisar-j-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
E. (1918), 1.C.8., Administrator, Nabha. 0b. 
12 June 1876. m. Helen J.M. Campbell. Educ. 


rd 


Calcv'tta ;: and United Service Club, Calcutta. Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address: 
WILLIAMS, OaPt. HERBERT ARMSTRONG), Nabha, Punjab. 
D.8.0 IM.S.; Resident Medical Officer, Rane WINTERBOTHAM, GEOFFREY LEONARD, B.A. 


goon General Hospital, since 1907. b, 11 Feb. 
1876. Address: General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLINGDON, 1st EARL OF, cr. 1931, 18T 
VISCOUNT, cr. 1924; 1ST BARON OF RATTON. 
cr. 1910; FREEMAN JFREEMAN-THOMAS, 
G.M.8.1. (1931); G.M.LE. (1931); @.C.M.q. 
(1926) ; G.B.E.( 1917) ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931. 5. 12 Sept. 1866; 
s. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel. 
d. of Ist Viscount Hampden ; m. 1892. Hon. 
Marie Adelaide (C.1., G.B.E., cr. 1924)., d. of 
1st Earl Brassey; one son. A.D.C. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 
M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1906 - 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910. Junior Lord 
of Treasury, 1905-1912; J.P.; Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras, 1919-1924; 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924; 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan.-July, 1926; Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry; Lord-in-Waiting to H. M 

Governor-General of Canada, 
appointed Governor-General and Viceroy o 
India, 1931. Address > The Viceroy’s House} 
New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 


WILLIS. MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD HENRY, 
C.B. (1918), C.M.G.(1917); Technical Adviser 
R.A., India. b. 5th Sept. 1870. Edue.: at 
Path. Commissioned Roya! Military Academy, 
1890; Commanded 94th Battery, R.F.A 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78tl. 
Brigade B.F.A. (17th Division), 1915: C.R.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17: 17th Corps, 1917-18. 
Adderss > Arniy Headquarters, Simla. 


WILLIS, Con. Sin GEoRGE HENRY, KT. (1928), 
C.1.E.(1918),M.V.O. (4th) 1911, M.1. Mech. E 
M.ILE. (Ind.) Master Security Printing 
India. 6. 21 Oct. 1875; Edue.: St. Panl’s 
Sch., London: R. M. A., Woolwich; B.E., 
1895 ; Major, 1914, Lt.-Col., 1921 ; Col., 1925. 


(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
& Co., &. 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d. 
of D. Norton, C.8.I. Educ.: Malvern Coll. 
and Magdalene OColl., Cambridge. Busi- 
ness in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1929. Address: Monte Rosa, Dady 
Sett Hili, Bombay 6. 


Bodmin ‘WOOD, Sir JouNn BARRY, K.C.LE., K.C.V.O., 


C.S.I., Resident In Kashmir, db. 1870. m. 1896, 
Ada Elizabeth, @. of G. A. Stack, ILE.8. Bdwe: 
Marlborough; Balliol Coll,, Oxford. Ent 
1.0.3., 1804. Under-Sec. to Govt. of Indla. 
Forelgn Dept., 1809-1903; 1st Assist. in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10 ; Resident, Indore, 1912; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1914-22. Addrege; 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 


1926-1930 : YAIN, THE HON. Six LEE AB. K-i-H., Bar-at- 


Law, M. L.C., Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. b. April 1874, Hduc.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address: Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 


YOUNG, GERARD MACKWORTH, M.A., C.I.E. 


(1929), F.R.G.S., I.C.8., Army Secretary, 
Government of India since 1926. b. 1884. 
m. 1916 Natalie, d. of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Edue. : Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, 
1908 ; Under-Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1913; Under-Secretary, Home De 
ment, Government of India, 1916-19 ; Military 
Department, India Office, 1919-20; Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, 1921-24. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 
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ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE: ELLERMAN’S HALL LINE: 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


MONGST the great British Shipping Companies which have contributed to the develop 
A ment of the commerce of the Empire and India in particular, there is none with a 
more romantic history than the groups o' companies which sai] under theEllerman flag, 


Sir John Ellerman first became connected with shipping when he joined the Board of 
Frederick Leyland & Co , a Liverpool firm, which has long been famous in the Mediterranean 
and American trades It owed 1ts foundation inthe earlv twenties to Mr John Bibby, ship 
owner of Liverpool a port then rapidly rising to prominence On the death of Frederick Ley 
land the firm became a limited hability Company and 1t was shortly after 1ts incorporation 
as such that Sir John Ellerman joined the Board and thus first became connected with the 
industry 1n which he was to have so brilliant a career A short time later he became 
Chairman and under his direction the prosperity of the Company was not only continued 
but materially increased 


In the early days of the present century the late J P Morgan made a great bid to secure 
for America the monopoly of the North Atlantic trade In quich succession he acquired the 
Leyland, White Star Red Star and Atlantic Transport Lines but in view of the fact that 
the American Financier s interests were confined to the Atlantic Sir John Ellerman did not 
sell , but retained from the purchase the Mediterranean fleet and business of the Leyland Lire 


The retention of this fleet marks the 
beginning of the history of the Ellerman 
Lines as we know them to day 
Although the Leyland Line never 
formed part of the Fllerman group 
our reason for commenting upon it 1s 
that through his connection with it Sir - 
John Ellerman first became interested 
in the shipping industry and by thus 
retaining from the sale this portion of 
the fleet, founded the Lines which so 
honourably bear his name 


During this period he had _ been 
treating for the purchase of the Papa 
yanni Line, founded 1n the early ‘forties 
which was maintaining a service of 
steamers between Liverpool and Malta 
Egypt the Levant and the Black Sea In 
bringing under his management the 
Papayanni Line and the Leyland Medi 
terranean fleet Sir John Ellerman was able considerably to strengthen his hold on the 
trade between Liverpool and the Near East, and with the acquisition, shortly afterwards 
of the Westcott and Laurance Line he found himself controlling the most important fleet 
of vessels trading in these waters and thus acquired a commanding position in the trade 
af the Mediterranean and Near East 


A sahent clause in the contract of sale by which J P Morgan took over the Leyland 
Line stipulated that Sir John Ellerman was not directly to take part in the North Atlantic 
trade for a stated number of years With the Mediterranean fleet of the Leyland Line 
and the fleet of the Papayanm Line under his control, he cast about for an opportunity 
ot widening the spnere of his activities The Western Ocean was closed to him his eyes 
naturally turned eastwards 


The ‘ CITY’ Line was the first Company with interests in India which was acquired by 
Su John Ellerman The purchase of the ‘CITY’ Line was closely followed by that of 
the ‘HALL’ Line and later on the ‘BUCKNALL’ Line These Companies were 
acquired in chronological order, both in respect of the age of the Companies themselves 
and of their connection with India 


THE ‘ CITY’ LINE —The ‘CITY’ Line had its origin in Glasgow 1n the late ’thirties 
when George Smith & Sons, the founders of the Line, acquired their first sailing ship 
This vessel the ‘* CONSTELLATION” was despatched to Calcutta early in 1840 and it 





“Csty of London” bust tn 1868, 
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was the first voyage of this little ship 
which inaugurat the connection of 
the firm with the Calcutta trade in 
which their vessels with the passing of 
years were to secure a reputation 
second to none among the Liners 
trading with the East The launch 
of the ‘ CITY OF GLASGOW’ 1n 1848 
marked the adoption of that style of 
nomenclature from which the line was 
eventually to derive the title which 1t 
bears today The Smiths, it 1s 
interesting to note, began their ship 
owning career aS Merchant shipowners, 
and it was only gradually that they 
came to realise the evolution through 
which the industry was passing It 
was some years after their first venture 
in shipping that they decided to 
separate their shipping from their 
other commercial undertakings, but “Carty of Pans ' 

once they had made up their minds to 

devote themselves to shipowning, they rapidly gained a brillant and honoured position 
in the Eastern trade They took full advantage of the 1mprovement and innovations 
introduced bv naval arch tects after the reform of the tonnage laws and bv the early ’sixties 
possessed a fleet of ships able to hold their own with, and even to outsail, any ships afloat 





It 1s a remarkable fact that the performance of contemporary ‘CITY’ Liners compare 
most favourably with those of the China clippers whose names are household words even 
to day when their once proud and statelv hulls are sunk below the seas or pitifully drag- 
ging their careers to an inglorious close under assumed names and foreign flags The ‘ 

OF MADRID’ during a vovage to Australia was in company for one day with the 
incomparable ‘THERMOPLE’ and actually covered three hundred and forty mine sea 
miles in twenty four hours, whilst her redoubted rival accomplished three hundred and 
thirty seven In the same year the ‘CITY OF GLASGOW’ achieved a yet more 
remarkable performance In company with the ‘THERMOPL#-’ she made a day’s run at 
an average speed of fifteen anda half knots, logging three hundred and seventy two sea 
miles in twenty four hours and beating the famous China racer by twenty four sea miles 


We can thus well understand how the ship of the ‘ CITY’ Line enabled their owners to 
secure that premier position in the Calcutta trade which they have retained to this day 
The managers of the ‘CITY’ Line fully appreciated the revolution in shipping which was 
to follow the opening of the Suez Canal, and when the opening of the Canal to general 
traffic was 1mmunent they had already contracted for the building of asteamship The first 
‘CITY’ steamer, the ‘CITY OF OXFORD,’ bound for Calcutta passed through the Canal 
very shortly after it was opened, to be followed by two sister ships, the ‘CITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE’ and the ‘CITY OF POONAH.’ The reliability and performance of 
these early steamers so amply justified the confidence of their Owners and so fully 
demonstrated the advantages of the new route that the decision was quickly reached 
definitely to abandon sail for steam 


The principal trade of the ‘CITY’ Line was, and still 1s, between Glasgow or Liverpool 
and Calcutta, although 1t has made an honourable name for itself, particularly with 
passengers, in the Bombay trade In the Calcutta trade of which 1t was one of the earliest 

1oneers, the ‘CITY’ Line has consolidated and improved the proud position that was won 
or 1t in the early ‘sixties by the speed and beauty of its clippers and under the guidance 
of Sir John Ellerman, the great traditions of the Lime have been maintained and enhanced 


‘HALL’ LINE.—Very shortly after Sir John Fllerman bad completed the pur- 
chase of the ‘CITY’ Line he opened negotiations with Robert Alexander & Co for the 
purchase of the‘ HALL’ Line. The Sun Shippmg Company, afterwards to become known 
as the ‘HALL’ Line, was founded in the early ’sixties The firm owed 1ts inception to the 
enterprise of two men, Robert Alexander and Liston Young, who under the style of Alexander 
and Young managed the ships registered n the name of the Sun Shipping Company 
Company built a number of sailing ships which were employed in trades where speed was not 
of capital importance and never acquired reputations comparable with those of their 
“CITY’ Line sisters When the Company went in for steam a regular service to Bombay 
and Karachi was imaugurated with the first voyage of the ‘CITY OF BALTIMORE’ to 
Bombay. Yor a number of years the ‘HALL’ Line mamtained a regular and successful 
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service of passenger steamers to Karachi, but eventually the passenger steamers were sold 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, whereafter the ‘ HALL’ Line ccnfined its activ1 
ties to the carrying of cargo and 1t was not until 1t was transferred to the Ellerman Flag 
m1 1901 that it re entered the passenger trade in association with the ‘CITY’ Line 


THE BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP LINES.—Within an almost incredibly short space 
of time Sir John Ellerman entered into negotiations for the purchase of yet another great 
Company The Bucknall Steamship Lines began their career as the venture of merchant 
shipowners During the great shipping boom of the ‘fifties, stirred by the example of so 
many of their brother merchants, they decided upon the purchase of a fleet of sailing ships 
with the primary object of providing transport for their merchandise Eventually the 
Lines followed the general tendency of the age and replaced their sailing ships with stea 
mers and in their thirtieth year they decided upon the separation of their shipowning from 
their merchant interests The shipowning branch became known as Bucknall Brothers 
and began to cast about for a means of extending its busines. An opportunity presented 
itself in the offering of a contract by one of the South African railways The Company 
accepted the contract and the cargo thus obtained enabled it to institute a regular service 
to South Africa—a step attended with a success that encouraged a stull further enlargement 
of the sphere of its act'vities The number of regular services was added to almost yearly, 
the o grein of the Company extending to the maintenance of services from the United Sta 
tes of America to South and East Africa, India, the Far East Australia and New Zealand,etc 


With the acquisition of the Bucknall Steamship Lines 1n 1908 the group of Companies 
owned and managed by the Ellerman Lines, Limited, was complete although during the 
War the Wilson Line became the personal property of Sir John Ellerman Inevitabi'y 
the Ellerman interests had secured a leading position m the Eastern trade and the 
phenomenal development of the Ellerman Limes during the last twenty five years 
illustrates conclusively that advantage has been taken of every opportunity for expansion 
in the passenger and cargo trades 


Exigencies of space render 1t impossible to catalogue the various services operated 
by the Ellerman Lines but the above summary gives some indication of the scope of their 
activities and the countries within their range 


Karachi, Port Okha, Bhavnagar, Verawal and Porebunder, Bombay Marmagao, the 
Malabar Ports, Colombo, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras are linked with the United 
Kingdom by regular services whilst the Bucknall services between the principal Indian 
ports and America complete the chain of services run by the Ellerman Lines joing India 
with the great English speaking nations of the world 

The Companies’ chief passenger services are between the United Kingdom and 
Bombay and Karachi, also Colombo, Madras and Calcutta, calling at Marseilles, Naples or 
Port Sudan as required, from New York to Indian Ports and between the United Kingdom 
and South Afnca 

The passenger services are maintained by high class modern steamers affording all 
facilities for the convenience and well being of passengers Designed to meet the particular 
requirements of tropical service they embody in their construction all the advantages which 
the Companies’ extensive experience has found essential to secure the comfort of travellers 
The public portage are handsomely appointed and the cabins well furnished and vent! 
lated The decks are spacious and a swimming bath 1s usually provided The steamers are 
well known for the excellence of the cuisine and have consistently maintained the favour- 
able reputation which they enjoy amongst regular travellers The fares are moderate 
ranging from £55 first class, {37second class for the vanes between the United Kingdom 
and Bombay The arrangements also provide for epecial return tickets at reduced rates for 
those wishing to make ashort visit toIndia In order to meet a popular demand a one 
class cabin service has recently been introduced with rates to and from Bombay ranging 
from £37 to £44 

The total fleet of the Ellerman Lines including the associated Company, Ellerman’s 
‘WILSON’ Line comprises 172 steamers having an aggregate carrying capacity approaching 
1,250,000 tons 

The Companies’ principal officesin the Umited Kingdom are located at 104/6, 
Leadenhall Street, London, EC 3, Tower Building, Water Street, Liverpool and 75, 
Bothwell Street, Glasgow 

Their interests 1n India are represented by the old established firms of— 

Kityick Nixon & Co—Bombay and Mar : agao, 
Forses, Forses, CAMPBELL & Co, Ltp —Karachi, 
ASPINWALL & Co —Cochin and other Malabar Ports, 
Brest & Co, Ltrp —Madras, 
GLADSTONE Wyt.iz & Co —Calcutta, 

from whom all information 1n regard to sailings, etc , may be obtained. 
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“Double Khela”, 
«Single Khela”, 
“Pineapple ” and 
“Winged Wheel’’ are 
known throughout the 
whole of India. 
Messrs. GIBBON & Co. 
have during their long 
years of co-operation 
with Indian Mer- 
chants built up an 
enviable reputation 
forintegrity and 
efficiency. 
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THE MEN WHO LOOK AFTER 
THE INTERESTS OF OUR =- 
- =» = INDIAN FRIENDS 


Mr Wm _ [Erskine Mawhood went out to Calcutta in 
the year 1883 and after residing there for 17 years 
and rcpresenting London Merchant firms in the Galvanised 
Corrugated Sheets, Black Iron and Steel Copper and 
General imported goods, in which he did a large business, 
he returned to London and became a partner in the firm 
of Gibbon & Co in the vear rgor and, since that time up 
to the present he has taken an active part in the working 
of it so that for the last 50 years he has been elosely 
connected with his old and friendly firms in India and in 
the different goods as specified above 





Mr Walter Lomax went out to the Far East in 1890 
and proceeded to India in 1894 when he was employed by 
Messrs Ker Dods & Co After that business v1, closed 
down m 1902 he established the business of Messrs 
Kahn & Kahn in Calcutta with whom he remained until 
1908 when he jomed Messrs Gibbon & Co as a 
partner. Since that date he has made several trips 
to India 





Mr C E Hitchings joined Messrs Gibbon & Co as a 
partner in March 1905 Previously to that, he was in the 
London office of The Commercial Bank of India, Ltd , for 
some years, subsequently, proceeding to India, in the 
Banks scrvice, 1n 1900 and held high appointments in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Rawalpindi, Murree, &c In his earlier 
days he joined the services of one of the principal South 


American Banks and was employed by them for many years 
both in 1 ondon and South America 


GIBBON & CO.. 
EAST INDIA MERCHANTS 


21, Lime Street, 


LONDON.E.C. 3. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. has 
been 1n the forefront of the Elec- 
trical Industry since 1882 when that 
Industry, as we now know it, came 
into being The Company has 
never been content simply to meet 
the ordinary demand for Cables, but 
has expended large sums on research 
and experiment, and many of the 
recent developments in Electrical 
Distribution are the outcome of its 
pioneer work At a time when few 
manufacturers considered it neces- 
sary tospend money on the possible 
requirements of the distant future, 
the Callender’s were carrying on 
costly experiments and had installed 
a well equipped Electrical Research 
Department with a staff trained for 
this purpose 

Callender’s interest in modern 
Electrical Engineering began in 
1881 when a patent was granted to 

Sir T.O Callender JP, MIEE thelateMr W.O Callender, the 

(Deputv Chatrman and Managing Dsrector) founder of the business, for the 
Mmateral since widely used as a Cable insulator and known as Vulcanised Bitumen 

In 1882 Callender’s Bitumen Telegraph and Waterproof Co Ltd was formed, and 
much of the early work in Underground Mains 1n Great 
Britain was carried out by that Company _Its opera- 
tions had increased to such an extent that in 1896 
it had outgrown the financial and mechanical resour- 
ces of the original Company, and 1n that year (1896)the 
present Company (Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Co. Ltd) was formed to take over the existing busi- 
ness and to extend it on the larger and broader lines 
then required by the rapidly expanding industry 
From small beginnings business has increased until the 
Company ts now an enterprise in which over £2,000,000 
1s vested in Shares and Debentures 





Callender’s have limited their operations chiefly 
to the business for which the Company was incorpo 
rated, viz, the manufacture of Insulated Cables and 
Wires, coupled with their layimg and erection to 
provide complete networks of mains for the distnbu 
tion of the energy generated at the Central Station, to 
the fuseboard of consumers, anc subsequently to sup- 
ply the wires necessary within consumers’ buudings Cable Tunnel under the Thames 

Underground mains and distribution apphances = wee shewing Callender 
form the chief speciality manufactured at the Works ra lei Tendon f ue finsgs 
at Erith, where heavy Super-Tension Cables are design Station. 
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ed and manufactured to carry current at the highest 
pressures now in use, either for the standard super 
pressures of 33,000, 55 500 and 66,000 volts, or for Ex 

tra High Tension Cables for 6,600 and 11,000 volts, or 
for Low Tension Feeders and Distributors of all types 


At the Anchor Works at Leigh, Lancashire, 
Rubber Insulated Cables of every description are 
manufactured, including the House Wiring specalities 
of the firm, known as the “KALEECO” AND 
“KALIBOND” WIRING SYSTEMS. 

There are few electricity undertakings in Great 
Britain whether owned by Municipalties or by 
private Companies which do not use Callender Cab 
les, and in mapy important Cities the entire Under-~ 
ground System has been manufactured by Callen- 
der s 

Callender’s have always been pioneers in opening 
up overseas markets Pane BT: 

In 1904 they commenced operations in the East recuing 132,000 Vol L£ Tansmts 
and « pened er een offices eae with a staff pie [snes tn Indsa for the 

unjab Hydro Electric Dept 
specially sent from England able to deal with the 
cable business which they were convinced was com- 
ing in the East 

Their anticipations have been fully reahsed and 
the development of electncity has provided them 
with many contracts of the first 1mportance in Indha 

Among other Cities in which cables have been 
laid are Bombay, both for supply work, hydro elec 
tric work and the electmfication of railways, Calcutta, 
Madras Rangoon, Hyderabad, Delhi and in a vast 
number of smaller towns in the Mofussil 





Most important schemes of overhead tiansmus 
sion and distmbution have been carried out in the 
United Provinces, in the Punjab, in Madras, and 
in the Coalfields of Bengal, while track work in 
connection with the electrification of railways has 
provided the Company with important contracts 


In the Far Eas Callenders staffs have laid 
cables in Singapore, Penang, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
A consignment of Callender Cable Bangkok and 1n many other places 
veady for shpment to South In South America a_ large amount of work has 

Amersca been carmed out in the Argentine, Brazil and Chile. 


In Australia, New Zealand and South Afmca the Companys connections are very 
old and well established and the name of Callender 1s well known throughout all the 
British Domimons and Crown Colonies 


Sir T O Callender (known throughout the Electmcal Industry as ‘ Sr Tom ”’) 
has spent his life in the service of the Company, having been a partner with his father 
when the onginal Dielectric Patent was granted in 1881, and for 50 years he has been at 
the head of the Callender destimes Although he has widespread interests at Home 
and Abroad 1n electrical and kindred undertakings, he maintains his old personal control 
of the Company’s affairs, and 1s still im close touch with the details of all its branches 
He 1s on the Board of the Lancashire E P , Yorkshire E P , Scottish EP , East African 
E P, and Sudan Electric Power Companies, Associated British Manufacturers (Egypt) 
Ltd , South American Copper Co, Ltd, Thos Bolton & Sons Ltd 
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STAR WORKS, LONDON 
Thomas De La Rue & Company, Limited 


Manufacturers of Bank Notes Bonds PostageStamps and allSecurity Documents — 
Playing Cards Playmg Card Accessoues and General Stationery The Onoto Pen 
and Diaries _Insulators and all plastic mouldings 1n Telenduron and Bakelite 


Sole Distributing Agents throughout the world 
for 
CHARLES GOODALL & SON LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Playing Cards and General Stationery 
Office and Showrooms 
tro, Bunhill Row London EC r_ England 
Printing Works 
Main, Star, George and Crown, Bunhill Row EC 1 
Fountain Pen Works 
Strathendry Works Leshe Fife Scotland 
Telenduron Works 
go, Shernhall Street, Walthamstow, England 


Overseas Agents 
Australia—Norman Baker & Longhurst, Lid , 50 York St , Sydney 
Belgium—J Beckers, 30, Rue de la Braie, Brussels 
Bulgania—Jordan, J Boyadyieff & Sons, 2, Ulitza Targorska, Sofia 
Burmah—G Atherton & Co, 81 Sule Pagoda Road, Fytche Square, Rangoon 
Canada—Walter Dickinson & Co , Ltd , 384 Adelaide Street West Toronto 
China—Mustard & Co , 22, Museum Road, Shanghai 
Egypt—N Ch Zaffiri, Rue Emade El Dine, Cairo 
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France—Thos. De La Rue & Co., S A. 8, Place de la Madeleine, Paris. 

Gibraltar and Spanish Morocco—G. Prescott & Sons, Ltd., 114, Insh Town, Gibraltar, 
Huangary—S. Kelen, Arany Janos Utca 1, Budapest, 

Iceland—Snaebjorn Jonsson, Bankastracti, Reykjavik. 

India—Spicers (Export) Ltd., 19, New Bridge Street, London, E. C. 4. 

Bombay—Spicers (Export) Ltd , Stronach House, Graham Rd., Ballard Estate, 
Madras—Spicers (Export) Ltd , 2, Phillip Street, Broadway. 

Calcutta—3rd Floor Left, Stephen House, Dalhousie Sq. 

Italy aud Albania—Sibar, Via S Nicolao, ro, Mijan 109. 

Japan—Maruzen Ltd , 11/16, Nuhonbashi, Tori-Sanchone, Tokyo. 


New Zealand—Norman Baker & Longhurst, Ltd , Huddart Paker Bldg, Post Office Sq., 
Wellington. 


Portuga]— Benard Guedes, Rua do Crucifixo 75, 30, Lisbon. 
Roumania—Comptoirs Reunts de Commerce, Str. Lipscani, 18, E ucharest. 
Seuth Africa—J. Ascham (Pty) Ltd , Post Box 3166, Johannesburg. 
Spain—Casa Sale, 5, 6 & 7, Carrera San Jeronimo, Madrid. 

Straits Settlements and Dutch East Indies—Borneo Co , Ltd , Singapore 
Switzerland—Max Bossart, 29, Avenue Pictet de Rochemont, Geneva. 
West Indies—F. W. Mulling & Co, 11, Broadway, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


Thomas De La Rue & Co., Ltd. 


A native of Guernsey and a young man of ambition and inventive capacity, 
Thomas De La Rue came to London 1n 1817, with a sound knowledge of printing— 
and infinite confidence. The manufacture of straw hats and embossed paper led, 
through the card and ornamental paper trade, to the great activities for which the 
Company 1s now well known. For a hundred years De La Rue’s have been engaged 
in SECURITY PRINTING and have found loyal customers 1n Governments and Banks 
in every Continent. Long standing contracts with the British Post Office, the Govern- 
ment of India, the Crown Colonies, the Bank of England, and many foreign countmies- 
these create a record of which the firm 1s justly proud. 


Letters Patent for the manufacture of Playing Cards were granted to Thomas 
De La Rue in 1832 and since then their scientific improvements, their designs, changing 
with the fashion of the day, and the quality of their work, have won for De La Rue’s 
their great name in the card-playing world. For fifty years the Company has manu- 
factured Fountain Pens, from the ‘ Anti-Stylograph” which was a great advance 
on the old point writer, to the ‘* ONOTO”, an example of modern efficiency. COM- 
MERCIAL PRINTING and especially magazine printing, for which it 1s particularly 
well equipped, 1s another of the Company’s important activities. 


Ther TELENDURON Works produce insulating maternals and plastic mouldings 
for all purposes, and these eminently successful products are becoming increasingly 
popular in every climate. 


Charles Goodall & Son, Ltd. 


The House of Goodall was founded 1n 1820 by Charles Goodall who began business 
as a small manufacturing stationer in a by-street off Leicester Square, dealing in all 
classes of stationery, both commercial and fancy. In about 1835 Charles Goodall 
started to manufacture Playing Cards and to the development of this side of the 
business very particular attention was paid betweeen the years 1840 and 1870, until, 
under the direction of the grandson of Charles Goodall, Josiah Montague Goodall 
and of his sons, from 1880 to 1920, the House attained a position of unquestioned pre- 
eminence among the world’s makers of Playing Cards. During these years special 
efforts were directed to the development of trade overseas, with the result that to-day 
it 1s true to say that there 1s no country in the world in which Goodall’s is nota 
household name amongst those who use playing cards. 


In 1921 De La Rue’s and Goodall’s each with a distinguished history of more 
than a century, were amalgamated and, maintaining the high tradition of each for 
quality of work and service, they may indeed claim that they play a vital part in the 
industry of the British Empire, not only for the two ehousand people they employ, 
but for cae productions which enhance the prestige of British Manufactures throughout 
the world. 
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PRINCIPAL JUTE MILLS OF CALCUTTA. 


The Angus Co , Ltd , established 1n 19173, Proprietors of Angus Jute Works, and 
Angus Engineering Works, located at Angus P O, Hooghly District, Bengal about 
zo miles north of Calcutta 

When operating at full capacity the combined works employ staff of about 8000 
Indians Wages paid to Indian staff alone during past 10 year amounted to 17 times 
the sums received by ordinary Shareholders as dividends or as accretions to Capital 
The Company’s policy towards its Indian staff has been to provide so far as possible 
the best working and living conditions 

The majority of labour 1s housed in quarters provided by the Company The 
locality where the works are situated has been improved through the efforts of the 
Companv’s medical staff and has been transformed from insanitary bustee and jungle 
lands to an area where the incidence of malaria has been reduced to nil, small pox 1s 
not in existence, the water supply 1s second to none and health condition generally 
exceptionally good 

The Company s medical staff consists of a European surgeon and four Indian male 
doctors, a lady doctor and an Indian midwife compounders, dressers, hospital assistants, 
malarial squad, school teachers, etc , totalling 51 persons The report of the Inspector 
of Factories, Bengal and Assam submitted to Government in 1929 says — 

The medical relief and attention obtainable by the employees of this Company 
has no equal in the province, and, 1t would be safe to say, no superior in any industrial 
concern 1n India "’ 

CHOLERA —During 1928 there were no cases of cholera in the Cooly Lines with the 
exception of one imported from Howrah Wholesale free innoculation of persons 
living 1n our Cooly Lines and of residents of the neighbouring places was carmed out 

There was a very heavy death rate from cholera in Bengal during 1928, and the 
value of innoculation was strikingly demonstrated by the absolute freedom from the 
disease of workers living 1n the Cooly Lines, while the epidemic was raging 1n the sur 
rounding villages and on the other side of the Hooghly from Angus 

MaLariA —During 1928, apart from a few imported cases, there was no malaria 
among the employees living in quarters provided by the Company There were also 
but few cases in the neighbouring villages under treatment by the Company’s anti 
malaria squad Malaria 1s well under control in the vicinity of Angus, and this may be 
attributed to the work of the anti malarial squad, the recurring cost of which 1s only 
about Rs 5,000 per year Coolies trained in anti malarial measures are supplied to 
any of the neighbouring Jute mills who apply for them 

The entire production of Jute works are jute cloth and bags of superior quality 
The engineering works specialise chiefly in manufacture of complete installation of 
machinery for Jute Mills, as well as special classes of work for railways Such as locomotive 
cylinders, etc , baling presses and pumps for cotton and jute and other machinery 

The policy of the Company in connection with allits manufacture is summed up 
in its motto | haere posted up in alloffices, et., ‘‘ Quality 1s remembered long 


after price 1s forgotten ’ 
The ANGUS Co., Ld., 3 Clive Row, CALCUTTA India. 
Established 1913 


Proprietors of Angus Jute Works, Angus Engineering Works, Angus, Hooghly 
Dist , Bengal 
Agents for Isthmian Steamship Lines—Calcutta to New Orleans, Calcutta to 
Boston and New York 
Officers, 1932 —Chatrman of the Company, Alexander V Phillips, 1st Managing Director 
(Jute Works and Calcutta office), Milton Brooks, 2nd Managing Director (Lngtneertng, 
Works), Andrew Stewart, Secretary, Joel W Campbell, Treasurer, Myron W Adams, 
Asssstant Secretary, Alfred H Kidd, Asssstant Secretary, Wiliam B Houston 
Derectors,1932 Albert F Bemus, AlexanderV Phillips, JudsonS Bemis, Milton Brooks, 
Andrew Stewart, JoelW Campbell, Charles R Orr, Alfred H Kidd, Myron W Adams 


Propuct oF ENGINEERIG WoRKS 

Jute Mill Machinery —Softeners, Cards, Drawing Frames, Roving Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Twist Frames,Cop Winding Machines (Lambert Patent), Beaming Machines, 
Dressing Machines, Looms “A” & ‘‘B’ types, Damping Machines, Calenders, 
Measuring Machines, Lapping Machines, Baling Presses, Hydraulic Press Pumps, Spares 

Cotton Machinery —Looms, Angus Pe ie ae type Spares for Preparation and 
weaving Machinery, Baling Presses an ydraulic Pumps 

Transmission. Gearing —Rope Pulleys, Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Brackets, 

Boxes, Bea s, Gears, etc 
hilee ane M aterval —Locomotive Cylinders, Locomotive Fittings, Carriage and 
Wagon Fittings, Signal Fittings, Drop Stampings, Forgings and Castings of all kinds 

General —Drop Stampings, Forgings, Iron Castings up to 20 Tons, Gun metal, 
Phosphor-Bronze and Brass Castings 
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D. MACROPOLO & co. Lro. 


HE firm of ‘‘D Macropolo & Co" was founded by the Iate D. 
Macropolo 69 years ago, and its records show that many thousands 
of people of this Country were taught to make hand make cigarettes 

by this Company and thus earn their hving It 1s the oldest establishment 
of its kind and the Pioneer of the Tobacco Industry in this Country 

The Principals of this firm have adopted every modern improvement in 
developmg the Tobacco Industry, and have spared no pains in keeping abreast 
of the times The products of the firm are made under the most up to date 
hygienic conditions and the firm employs over 200 people 


“The High Class Cigarette’? 1s a specialty of this firm During the tour 
in India of H R H The Prince of Wales, Macropolo s cigarettes were used 


Among the Distinguished Patrons of 
this firm are — 

H R H The Duke of Connaught, 

H R H The Prince George of Greece, 

H RH The Prnce Valdemar of 
Denmark, 

H R H The Duke of Spoleto, 

H E Lord Reading, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, and all 
his predecessors since 1880, 


H E The Governor of Bombay, 
H E The Governor of Bengal, 
H F The Governor of Madras, 
H E The Governor of Burma, 
H E The Governor of U P, 

H E The ae of CP, 


an 
Most of the Ruling Princes of India. 





BOMBAY SHOW ROOM 


The firm has three show rooms to distribute the manufactured products — 
BOMBAY —Alice Building, Hornby Road, which supplies the needs of chents 
from Bombay Presidency, Sind, Central and Southern India 


CALCUTTA —11, Old Court House Street, for the needs of chents from 
Bengal, United Provinces, Assam and Burma 


DELHI —Kashmur Gate, for the clients from Punjab and N W_ Frontier 
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1, WHERE TOBA- 
ccO IS PLACED IN 
MACHINE FOR ROLL- 
ING 


2 WuerreE CIGA 
RETTES COME OUT OF 
MACHINE, 


3 MANAGER OF 
Factory INSPECTING 
CIGARETTES 





1 Wuere TosBACcco IS 
PLACED IN MACHINE. 

2 LMPLOYEES SEEING 
THAT CoRK TIPS ARC PRO- 
PERLY PUT ON. 


Those who require anything in Smoking 
| ie b spore Y : Requisites, are recommended to apply direct 
oe / me to any of the addresses mentioned and they 

may rest assured of getting full satisfaction. 


employees of the firm who have intimate 
knowledge of the trade and have come from 
the home of renowned tobacco—Greece, 


t us | . y ; : ; 5 The firm 1s managed by old experienced 
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P. GOPALASWAMY NAIDU, Honorary 
Magistrate, St. Thomas Mount; Director 
and Treasurer, Adambakkam Janopakara 
Saswatha Nidhi Ltd , Alanthoor, Proprietor, 
The Diamond Import Co , Madras, P, Gopala 
swamy Naidu & Sons, St Thomas’ Mount 


Importers of Diamonds, Semi precious 
Stones, Synthetic Diamonds, jewellers’ machi- 
nery, tools and accessories suitable for use 
in manufacturing and setting of jewellery, 
Gold & Silver Foil, Indian Ink, Chamois 
Skin, Selvet Cloths, Diamond wrapping 
papers, etc 


The firm, P Gopalaswamy Naidu & Sons, 
started in a small way 160 years ago by 
buying uncut rubies, topaz and other stones 
to be cut and finished Their policy has been 
fair dealing with guarantee of money back and 
this together with good craftsmanship soon 
enlisted a large and select clientele for their 
products which are well known throughout 
India, Burma Ceylon and Malaya Their 
business has grown to such an extent that 
it has been necessary to erect more spacious 
showrooms 


Mr Gopalaswamy Naidu 1s a dexterous diamond cutter and an expert jeweller He 
has produced by his secret process, which 1s registered, a finished synthetic “ diamond’”’ 
of unusual brilliancy and hardness which withstands all tests These Diamonds are 
known as “‘Dazlo’’ diamonds. 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar wilt be found at che beginning 


The Fasit year was derived from a combina- 


of this book. Below are given details of the tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 


xther Calendars in use in India. 


The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
‘he system arranged 4.D, 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which Is fixed as 
,760 years and 3 months betore the beginning 
of the Christian Era; the year is Luni-solar. 


The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
‘ates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
‘rom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 a.p. The months are Lunar. 


order of Akbar; it is Lunt-solar. 
year seems also to have been related at one 


time to the Hefjira, but the 


Lun)-solar. 


the dates of the 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1932. 











The Bengals 
fact of tts being 


Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 


The Samvat era dates from 57 B.0., and is 
The months are divided into two 
fortuights—sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
civil days given in our 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 
Jamshedi Naoroz March 21. | Maha Shivratri - March 
Avan Jashan oe .» April 14 Hoh (2nd day) Z 23 
Adar Jashan May 13 | Ramnavami oe .. Apmil 1b 
Zarthost-no-D1s0 . June 14 Cocoanut Day - August 15 
Jatha Gahambars .. .. September 5 & 6 | Ganesh Chaturthi .. September 4 
Pars! New Year .. ee 7 | Dassera »» ee Octobor 9 
Khordad Sal oe at ‘9 12 Divali ee oe es » 28, 20 & 30 
Amardad Sal se es oF 13 | 

Parsee (Kadmi). Jewish. 

Avan Jashan ae .. March 15 
Jamshedi Naoroz .. «5s 91 | Pesach .. 4. «. Aprih 21427 
Adar Jashan rr .. April 13 | Pentecost .. - .. June 10 
uarthost-no-Diso May 15 | Fastof Ab. . «. August 11 
jatha Gambhars .. .. August 6&7 | New Year .. October 142 
New Year . a 8 Day of Atonement . ae 10 
Khordad Sal a ae 13 | Tabernacles. . ey 15 
Amardad Sal ww tes iq) ip Pabath Dore : 23 

Mahomedan (Sunni). | Jain. 
Ramzan-Id .. ws February 9 
Bakri-Id_ _... ia .. April 17 Chaiter Sud 15 es e. April 20 
Muharram .. ae .. May 17 Shravan Vad 13,144 30.. August 29, 30¢ 
Id-e-Milad July 17 i aa 31 

Mahomedan (Shiah). porn wears September 4 
Shahadat-i-Hazrat Ali .. January 30 Christian. 
Ramzan-Id .. ans ..» February 9 
Bakri-Id .. ie .. April 17 New Year .. oe ee January 1 
Jadi-Id. .- aa “3 7 25 Good Friday oe ee March 25 
Ashura. .. «+»  -- May 17 ‘| Easter ry ry 26 & 28 
Shahadat-e Imam Husanp.. July 3 Christmas .. se -- Dec. 24 & 26 
Id-e-Milad ee .o op 22 New Year's Evc ae. “ude 51 











NoTE.—If any of the Mahomedan holidays notified above do not fallonthe day notified 
*he Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on which 
the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified. 





1028 The Calendars. 
THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 
Mahomedan. 1932. 1989. 
October 30 ie Kartick ss -» B1 
1932. 1350. November 14 -. Kartick .. » Bl 
9 November 29 -. Marga... «. S1 
January Shaban .. 24] December 13 .. Marga ..  .. Bl 
rebeaaey 1 eory o 1 | December 24 .. Paus .. oa B 1 
March 7il-kaideh 1 December 31 -. Paus a6 — o4 
‘April Til-hijeb .. 1 
May Mobarram : Telegu & Kanarese. 
as a (S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 
july 3 nano” a 
Jul 6 ubbi-ul-Awwal. : . 
August 4 Rubbis-us-Sanee. 1 1952 1480 
September 3 Jamadi-ul-Awall. 1 | January 1 -. Margisiram . B 
October 2 Jamadi-ul-Sanee. 1 | January 8 .. Pushyam - S 
October 31 Rajab.. 1/ January 24 .. Pushyam -» B 
November 30 Saban... 1 | February 7 .. Magham . 8 
December 29 Ramzan .. 1 | February {2 .» Magham . B 
December 31 Ramzan .. 3 | March 8 .. Palgunam . 8 
March 22 .. Palgunam _ B 
Bengalee. 
1932. 1338. 1932. 1481. 
January Pous 6 | April 6 .. Chitram .. 8 
January 15 Magh_.. 1! April 21 .. Chitram ..  ..B 
February 13 Falgoon . 1 | May 6 .. Vaishakham .. S 
March 15 Choitro .. 1 May 21 . Vaishakham on B 
June 5 .. Jyoshtom sis 
1932. 1539. June 19 .. Jyoshtom .. B 
April 14 Boysack .. 1} July 4 .. Ashadam . 8 
May 15 Joistro .. 1 | July 18 .. Ashadam iB 
June 16 Ashad 1 | August 3 .. Sravanam 8 
July 1? Srabun .. 1/ August 17 .. Sravana .. B 
August 18 Bhadro_ ,, 1 | September 1 .. Bhadrapadam .. 8 
September 18 Assin.. 1 | September 15 -. Bhadrapadam .. B 
October 18 Kartick .. 1/ October 1 .. Ashwigam 8 
November 17 Aughraum 1} October 135 .. Ashwigam . B 
December 17 Pous 1 | October 30 .. Kartikam .8 
November 28 a4 Tgisiram bac § 
Samvat. December 14 .- Margasirsha .. B 
December 28 .. Pushyam . S 
(S= B=—Budee.) December 31 .. Pushyam .. SE 
1932. 1988. 
January 1 Maysar = : Bs Tamil-Malayalam. 
anuary aus 
January 24 Paus ..  .. Bl 1932. tO: 
February 7 Magh -» 51) january 1 Margoli-Dhanusu. 18 
February 23 Magh +» Bl) January 14 Thai-Makaram .. 1 
March 8 Fagoon .. - 81) February 18 Marsi-Kumbham 1 
March = 28 Fagoon .. - B1) vfarch 14 Panguni-Meenum 1 
April 6 Chaitra .. - $1) april 13 Chittrai-Mesham. 1 
April 21 Chaitra .. - Bl! vay 17 Vaikasi-Vrishabhar: 1 
May 6 Bysack .. - 511 rune 14 Ani-Mithunam ., 1 
May 21 Bysack .. Bl! tay 16 Adi-Karkatam .. 1 
June é Jeshtha .. $1 
Tae u Jest es a1 1932. 1108. 
sa ‘st = 
July 18 Asad sie .. B1 | August 16 Avani-Chingam .. : 
August 3 Sawan .. $1 | September 16 Pooratasi-Kanni 
August 18 Sawan .. .. Bl { October 17 Aippasi-Thulam . 1 
September 1 Bhadarva .. 831] November 16 Kartikal-Brishchi- 
September 15 Bhadarva . Bl kam .. | 
October 1 Aso be -- 831) December 15 Margali-Dhanusu. 1 
October 16 Aso — .. B1 | December 31 Margali.Dhanusu 17 


J 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1808. 





PURELY MUTUAL 


ALL CLASSES OF LIFE, 

ENDOWMENT AND 

ANNUITY INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED. 





o 7 Payee Full particulars from 
GRAHAMS TRADING CO. (India), LTD. 


Post Box 90, BomBay. Post Box 30, KaRacut. Post Box 147, Catcurta. 
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Knowles’ are the orginal makers of the 

famous Hassall’s Joints, and have 80 years’ 

reputation for good quality Stoneware Drain 
Pipes, etc 


JOHN KNOWLES 8 C2 (LONDON) L"2; 
38, KINGS ROAD, ST PANCRAS, , 
LONDON, N.W.I. 


Monomarx BcM/FF : 


QS TELEPHONE 









MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


Baa) 
G.MARLOW REED. Senos? NORTH 2700 (tunes) 


i AE PS aka 3 * 
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PAINTINGS 


OF THE 


BOMBAY SCHOOL 


W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON, L.ES., 
(Dzvectory, Sty J J. School of Art, Bombay.) 


MURAL 





An exceptionaily beautiful production, containing descrip- 
tive narrative of the School’s work up to the completion 
of the Mural Paintings commissioned for New Delhi by 
the Government of India which gave opportunity for the 
publication of this excellent work 


Thirty full page illustrations, some of which are in full 

colours, reproductions of the original Mural Paintings, 

prepared by the Bombay School of Art, which form part 
of the beautiful decorations of New Delhi 


Brief studies of Indian decorative influences 1n the past 

which give aslight sketch of their effect to-day in Bombay, 

and the following articles ‘‘The Moghul Message of 

Beauty,’ ‘“The Indian Art Renaissance,” ‘*‘ Drawing the 

Rangoli at Diwah,”’ and ‘Scenes at a Hindu 
Wedding 1n Bombay ” 


A MAGNIFICENT BOOK 
Price Rs. 10. By V.P.P. Rs. 10-9. 


ORD 
THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS, 


BOMBAY & CALCUTTA AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Copies obtainable in London from: 


THE TIMES OF INDIA AGENCY, 


Salisbury Square House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


REVEALS SECRET 


OF 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


Simple Method that Anyone Can Use to Develop 

the Powers of Personal Magnetism, Memory, Con- 

centration, Will-Power, and to correct Undesirable 

Habits through the wonder-science of Suggestion. 

80 page Book Fully Describing this Unique Method 

and a Psycho-Analysis Character Delineation 
FREE to all who write at once, 


The wonderfu )power of Personal Influ- 
ence Magnetism, Fascination ,Mind Control, 


call it what you will, 
cansurely be acquir 
ed by everyone no 
matter how unattrac- 
tgve or unsuccessful, 
says Mr Elmer E 
Knowles, author of 
the new book 
entitled The 
Key to the Develop 
ment of the Inner 
Forces The book 
lays bare many as 
tounding facts con 
cerning the practices 
of the Eastern Yoghis 
and explains a 
unigue system for 
the Development of 
Personal Magnetism, 
Hypnotic and Tele 
pathic Powers, 





distribution of 10,000 copies 1s being con- 
ducted by a large Brussels Institution, and 
a copy will be sent 
post free to anyone 
interested In addi- 
tion to supplying 
the book free, each 
person who writes 
at once will also 
receive a psycho- 
analysis character 
delineation of from 
400 to 500 words as 
prepared by Prof 
Knowles If you 
wish acopy of Prof 
Knowles’ book and 
a Character Delinea- 
tion, simply copy 
the following verse 
in your own hand- 
writing 


PY eas iad 


I want power of 





Memory, Concentra- [mind 

tion, Will power, Force and strength 
and the correction of {in my look 

undesirable habits ee Please read my char- 
through the wonder OR % shoe ay [acter 
power of Suggestion A cane: —— msl! And send me your 
M Martin Goldhardt Mr Martin Goldhardt [book. 


writes My own 

success with the Knowles System justifies 
my belief that 1t does more for the advance- 
ment of people than any other existing 
method The book, whichis being distr- 
buted broadcast free of charge, 1s full of 
photographic reproductions showing how 
these unseen forces are being used all over 
the world and how thousands upon thous- 
ands have developed powers which they 
little dreamed they possessed. The free 


Also send your full name and address 
plainly printed (state whether Mr, Mrs or 
Miss, and address your letter to PSYCHO- 
LOGY FOUNDATION, S A. (Dept. rror), 
No 18, ruede Londres, Brussels, Belgium. 
If you wish you may enclose 6 annas 
(stamps of your own country) to pay 
postage, etc Be sure to put sufficient 
postage on your letter. Postage to Belgium 
is 3 annas 
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XX1V ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE ERICSSON CONCERN, 


The Indian branch of this concern 1s known as Ericsson Telephones Ltd., the head 
uarters of which are at Calcutta. It 1s directly under the control of its own British 
eadquarters in England. Few people 1n India are aware, not only of the large resources 

commanded by this concern, but of the varied electrical] business controlled. 

Some idea of both may be conveyed by the statement set forth below :— 

MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF LOW TENSION MATERIAL.—tTelephone instru- 
ments and Exchanges, Automatic and Manual. Line Transformers. Loading Coils. Equip- 
ment for Carrier-Current Telephony. Amplifiers. Equipment for Voice Frequency Signal- 
ling Systems. Fire Alarm Apparatus. Equipment for Automatic Fire Alarm Systems. 
Equipment for Railway Interlocking and Safety Signal Plants. Time Recording, Signal 
Apparatus, and Electric Clocks. Line Material. 

HIGH TENSION MATERIAL.—Complete Equipment for Power Stations and 
Network, A.C.and D.C. Generators and Motors Converters. Transformers. Induction 
Regulators. Starting Gear. Ouil-filled Cable Boxes High Voltage Condensers Electricity 
meters. Acid-proof Fittings and Cables. Cables and Fittines for electrical hot-bed 
installations. ; 

WIRELESS MATERIAL —Transmitters. Receivers. Loud-speakers. Accessories 
Reserve Parts. 

CABLES AND WIRE for Low and High Tension as well as for Wireless. Bare 
Hard-drawn Copper Wire and Cable 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS carried out by contract. 
Plans and tenders on request from :— 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES, LTD., 


21, Old Court House Street, CALCUTTA. 
HEAD OFFICE: Telefonaktiebolaget L. M Ericsson, Stockholm. 


* HOLDING AND REAL ESTATE COMPANIES: Sweden—Fastighetsaktiebolaget 
L. M. Ericsson. Argentine—Corp. Sudamericana de Tv. T.S. A. I Societa 
Electtrotelefonica Meridionale, Societa ( rbana Immobihare. Mexico—Cia de Telefonos y 
Bienes Races. 

OPERATING COMPANIES: Argentine—Cia Argentina de Telefonos, S A, Cia 
Entrernana de Telefonos S. A, Soc. Telefonica de Santa Fe, S. A, La Tresatroyense 
S. A. Telefonica. Jtaly—Societa Eserciz1 Telefonic1. Mexico—Empresa de Telefonos 
Ericsson, S. A, Cia Nacional de Telefonos S. A  Poland—FPolska Akeyina Spolka 
Telefoniczna. Turkey—Izmir ve Civari Telefon Turk A.S. 

MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Sweden—Telefon A. B. L. M. Ericsson— 
Telephone-Works; Telefon A. B. L. M. Ericsson—Cable-Works; Sieverts Kabelverk ; 
Svenska Radioakticbolaget; *A. B. Alpha ; Svensha Elektromekaniska Industriahtie- 
bolaget. Austrie—'‘‘ Ericsson ’? Oesterre:chische Elekir, A. G. Czecho-Slovakia—B. K. 
Prchal & Spol. land—Enricsson Telephones Ltd , London & Beeston, Notts. Esthonia 
—Tartu Telefom. Vabrik A. S. Framce—Societe des Telephones Ericsson, Paris. 
Holland—Ericsson Telefoon-Maatschappi! N. V. Works Hungary—‘ Ericsson” Magyar 
Villamossagi T. T. Italy—Societa Ericsson Fatme Norway—A. S. Elektrisk Bureau. 
Poland—"“ Ericsson’’ Polska A. S. Elektryczna. Spain—Cia Espanola Ericsson, S. A. 

SALES AND CONTRACTING COMPANIES: Sweden—L M. Ericssons Forsalynings 
A. B.; tL.M. Ertessons Signal A.B. Argentine—Cia Sucdameric Telef L. M. E1icsson. 
Brazil—Sociedade Ericsson do Brasil. British India—Ericsson Telephones Ltd. Czecho- 
Slovakia—‘' Ericsson ’’ Electrotechn K.S. Denmark—L. M. Ericsson A.S ; A. S, Axel 
Schou. England—British Automatic Totalisator Co., Ltd. Finland—A. B. L. M. 
Encsson 1 Finland. Germany—C. Theod Wagner Vertilebs A. G.  Italy—Societa 
“Encsson” Itahana; Compagmia Istallazioni Reh Telefoniche. Jugeslavia—Jugoslovenski 
Ericsson A.D. QOceania—Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co. Rumania—Enicsson S. A. R. 

AGENCIES: Arrica—Union of S. Africa. Rogers-Jenkins & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. 

OcEANIA—NEW ZEALAND—B. L. Donne 

AmMERICA—Botivia—Cia S. K. F. de Bolivia Cuimi—Cia Sudamericana S. K. F. 
CoLtompo—Cia Sudamericana S. K. F. Egquapor—Cia Sudamericana S. K. F. Preru— 
Cia Sudamericana S. K. F.; WENEZUELA—Harry Gibson. 

Asra—Cuina—The Ekman Foreign Agencies Ltd, The Swedish Trading Co., Ltd., 
A. Mauer. Ex Hrjaz—Mohamed Fazil Abdulla Arab. JAPAN & CorEa—Siber Hegner 
& Co. NETHERLANDS Inpra—Ericsson Telef. Maatschappij. Sram—The Borneo Co., Ltd, 

* Mat. Test. Mach., Bakelite parts. 
+ Railway Interlocking and Signalling Plants. 
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JUST OUT! 


Another fascinating Book by the well-known author of 
“Indian Cavalry Standards ” 


“INDIAN INFANTRY 
COLOURS” 


by 
CAPTAIN H. BULLOCK, F.R., Hist. S., I. A. 


(The only book existing on the subject) 


In a masterful research the author deals with 
a httle-known subject, weaving an interesting 
and indeed fascinating narrative around the 
colours carried by Indian Infantry Regiments. 


In fact this 1s the only book yet published 
dealing exclusively with this subject. 


The scope of this book is immense and it 1s 
almost with relief, and most certainly with 
pleasure, that one wanders through the India 
of 100 vears ago as page follows page in the 
colourful nariative 


Illustrations and Plates add emphasis to the 
reading matter, and the Frontispiece in colours 
prepares one foi the absoibing hterature which 
follows it 


In short here 1s a work of ment which interests 
both expert and layman 


It makes an Ideal Present for an 
Indian Army officer. 


Price Rs. 15 V.P.P. Rs. 1§-10. 





Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd., 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 
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RXV1 ADVERTISEMENT. 


66 "THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA” has 

long been acknowledged to be one of the best edited 
and most attractive journals in the East. Notwithstanding 
the high standard attained in the past, the publishers have 
recently introduced many new features and broadened — the 
scope of the paper generally. 

Prominence is given to Indian and other News of more 
than ordinary interest to India, and these together with the 
general News of the World are presented in a fully illustrated 
and most attractive form. Authoritative articles on current 
politics and kindred matters constitute a regular feature. 

Sport and Drama are ably dealt with by experts. The increas- 
ing activities and interests of ladies are prominently catered for. 

Each issue contains upwards of 100 illustrations reproduced 
in a style comparable only with the best. 

The “ Illustrated Weekly of India ’’ maintains its place as 
the recognised leading periodical of the East. It is indispens- 
able to those whose interests centre on India and Indian affairs. 

If you are not already a subscriber, fill in the attached 
form and forward it to us together with a remittance covering 
the period for which you desire to subscribe. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To “ Tue Times or Inp1,” 


P. O. Box 213, 
BOMBAY. 
Please send me “ THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF 
Inp1A”’ for months, for which I enclose 
Ss. 
ea) 

Rate of Subscription. Post Free. Strictly in Advance. 

Inpia, BurMA & CEYLON. ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - Rs. 22-0 Rs. 30-0 

Six months. - - - , 11-8 »» 15-8 


Three months - ~ 4, 6-0 » 8-0 


“The Illustrated Weekly of India.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BABU PICHE LAL IN EUROPE. 


By the Author of “ Warlike Snips and Snaps.” 


Few writers have succeeded so well in caricaturing 

without offence the idiosyncrasies and imconsistencies 

of the average Indian Babu Piche Lal is one of the 

most humorously delightful figures m modern fiction. 

Europeans and Indians alike will find his eccentricities 
most entertainimg. 


Price: Rs, 2. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-7-0. 


WORKS BY B. G. STEINHOFF. 


A BOOK OF POEMS 


Price: Rs. 3. ~ By V.P.P. Rs. 3-7-9 


The Temple of Devi and other Poems 
Price: Rs. 3. ~ By V.P.P. Rs. 3-7-9 


COGITATA ET VISA 
Price: Rs. 2. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-5-0 


Each book contains an unusually good collection 
of poems possessing a delightful charm, some of which 
will very much appeal to students. A series worth 

possessing. 


CRICKET AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


By E. H. D. SEWELL, M.C.C, 


A book of instruction on India’s King of Games, 
written in an interesting stvle by the man who taught 
Jack Hobbs (the world’s greatest batsman) to bat. 
Will be found equally interesting to beginner and 
accomplished player. 

Cricketers and would-be cricketers read this book 
and acquire knowledge from one of the most success- 
ful coaches of this great game. 


Price Re. 1-8. By V.P.P. Re. 1-13 


Bennett, Coleman & Co., “Ltd. 


BOMBAY, _ CALCUTTA, LONDON 
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INDIAN 
PICTORIAL 
EDUCATION 


COMPLETE SERIES OF EIGHTEEN 
ISSUES HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
CLOTH AND EMBOSSED IN GOLD 


Price Rs.10 V.P.P. Rs.13/1 


The original cost of the issues alone was Rs. 18. 

You may now obtain them full bound in Terracotta 

Cloth and Embossed in Gold. A bargain LESS 
THAN HALF PRICE. 


Practically no spot of historic or scenic interest in 
India is omitted in addition, various Indian types, 
arts and crafts are described in this beautiful 
volume, forming the most comprehensive collection 
of historic geographical, ethnographical and indus- 
trial photographs of India ever offered for sale. 


OVER 300 PHOTOGRAPHS BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN SEPIA 
Obtainable from 
THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS, BOMBAY. 
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“SOME TENNIS 
DON'TS.” 


By MAJOR E. C. CHESNEY. 
An admirable book for 
tennis enthusiasts. It 
deals with the numer- 
ous faults common with 
the average club player 
in this great game and 
explains in the most 
pleasing manner how 
these are to be met and 
overcome. Foreword 
by R. D. England who 
advises all Gymkhana 
players to read this book. 


Price: Re. 1-8. 
By V.P.P. Re, 1-13. 


Bennett, Coleman & Co., “Ltd., 


COMPANIONS. 


FEATHERED, FURRED 


AND SCALED. 


By C, H. Downatp, F.z.s, 


Being a collection of 
true stories of wild 
animals, birds and rep- 
tiles in captivity and 
some ‘‘ Nature Stories” 
with 15 Illustrations 
from photographs, suit- 
able for children as well 


as for grown-ups. 


Price: Rs. 2-8. 


By V.P.P. Rs. 2-15. 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


‘“ KIDDIES AND 
GROWN-UPS TOO.” 


By MOMOS. 


Author of ‘“ The Ladies 
of Mahableshwar.” A 
book of charming verse 
in this author’s best style. 


Price: Rs. 2-0. 
By V.P.P. Rs. 2-5. 


LADIES OF 


MAHABLESHWAR. 


By MOMOS. 


A witty collection 
poems bound to please 
all who know the ways 
of Bombay Hill Stations. 


Price Rs. 2-0. 


Bv V.P.P. Rs. 2-5. 
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THE LAW RELATING 
TO ELECTIONS IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By DANIEL CHAMIER, BAR- 


THE SYSTEM OF 
FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
IN BRITISH INDIA. 


By P. K. WattTat, M. A. eyes 


A work of great value to 
members of Legislative 
Councils, Mzunisters of 
Indian States, Students 
of Economics and Indian 
Finance and others. 


Price Rs. 10-0 
By V.P.P. Rs. 10-11. 


A summary and analysis 
of the Electoral Rules. 
A Text Book for perma- 
nent reference, present- 
ing in a concise form 
the constitution of the 
Elected Bodies through- 
out the whole of India 


Price Rs. 5-0 
By V.P.P. Rs. 5-7, 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 


BOMBAY, 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE IN 
INDIA. 


By D. CHAMIER BAR- 
AT-Law. 


A technical Handbook 
which members of Bran- 
ches of the various 
Legislatures in India will 
find invaluable in their 
Parliamentary labours. 


Price Rs. 5-0 
By V.P.P. Rs. 5-6, 


CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


LESSONS IN PRAC- 

TICAL BIOLOGY FOR 

INDIAN STUDENTS. 
(Fifth Edition.) 


By ARTHUR POWELL, 
B.A., M.D., M.CH. 


AND 
A. J. KOHIYAR, B.A., 


M.B., B.S. 
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